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OUR  NATIONAL  DEFENCES. 


The  poaition  of  this  country,  with 
reference  to  its  foreign  relations,  is 
the  most  extraordinary  that  ever 
existed  in  the  world.  It  may  safely 
be  pronounced  without  a  parallel  in 
the  whole  history  of  mankind.  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  it  is  most  mar- 
vellous considered  with  reference  to 
the  moral  influence  of  past  effort,  or 
the  real  weakness  arising  from  pre- 
sent blindness.  We  are  at  peace ;  we 
6eem  to  be  secure ;  all  the  appliances 
of  civilised  life  are  at  our  command ; 
wealth,  unbounded  at  least  as  regards 
territorial  magnates  and  wealthy  mil- 
lionaires, is  around  us;  every  one 
is  set  on  gain,  or  straining  after  plea- 
sure ; — and  yet  the  hand  of  the  spoiler 
is  ready  to  wrest  it  all  from  us ;  and, 
amidst  our  feasting  and  rioting,  the 
handwriting  is  already  to  be  seen 
on  the  wall  which  foreshadows  our 
doom.  But  our  people  are  blind  to 
the  warning — they  are  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  the  prophet,  prophesy  he  never 
80  clearly.  They  have  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  great  and  long-continued 
prosperity,  won  by  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  former  times.  With  the 
usual  disposition  of  mankind  to  be- 
lieve in  the  perpetuity  of  the  present 
order  of  things,  they  think  they  are 
always  to  be  at  peace  because  they 
are  so  now,  and  have  long  enjoyed 
that  blessing ;  and  flatter  themselves 
that  their  enjoyments  are  never  to  be 
abridged,  nor  serious  sacrifices  re- 
qnired  of  them,  because  they  have  so 
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loDg  been  blessed  with  an  exemption 
from  the  serious  national  ills  of  life. 
Like  the  human  race  in  the  days  of 
the  Flood,  they  will  be  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage  when  the  deluge 
comes  upon  them. 

Although,  however,  this  is,  beyond 
all  question,  the  general  condition  of 
the  influential  part  of  our  people,  and 
though  it  is  the  apathy  or  indifference 
of  this  majority  holding  power  which 
has  so  long  stamped  indecision  and 
want  of  foresight  on  the  measures  of 
Parliament,  yet,  upon  a  nearer  exami- 
nation, it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  whole  nation 
which  has  been  struck  with  this  judi- 
cial blindness,  but  a  part  of  it  only. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  a  veiy 
large  class  that  has  been  so  affected, 
and  precisely  the  class  in  whom  poli- 
tical power  is  now  vested,  and  who, 
as  they  return,  at  present  at  least,  the 
representatives  of  a  majority  of  the 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  have 
in  effect  acquired  the  government 
of  the  whole  nation.  It  is  in  the 
boroughs— -above  all,  the  manufac- 
turing boroughs — that  the  belief  has 
spread  most  widely  that  war  is  an 
evil  which  has  entirely  disap]  3d 
from  the  world ;  that  we  shall  uc^ 
be  called  on  to  flght  again ;  than 
pacific  influences  and  moneyed  power 
will  henceforth  entirely  regulate  the 
affairs  of  nations ;  and  that  musl 
and  cannon,  swords  and  cuirasi  » 
sail  of  the  line  and  steamers  of  TVai, 
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may  be  buried  beside  the  bones  of    the  ascendancy,  even  for  a  brief  sca- 


the Mammoth  and  the  Mastodon,  as 
relics  of  a  primeval  age,  wliich  will 
never  return  to  the  sons  of  men. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  any  one 
who  is  either  versed  in  the  annals  of 
nations,  or  has  read  the  book  from 
which  they  are  all  taken,  the  human 
heart,  these  ideas  are  not  only  com- 
mon, but,  with  few  exceptions,  mjii- 
venal^  in  our  manufacturing  towns. 
Mr  Cobden  never  expressed  an  opi- 
nion which  met  with  a  more  cordial 
response  in  the  breasts  of  a  great 
majority  of  his  auditors  in  Free-Trade 
Ilall,  Manchester,  than  when  he  said, 


soil,  of  their  political  friends,  has 
closed  for  a  century  to  come  tlie  prac- 
tical application  of  their  priuciples. 
The  Revolution  succeeded  in  Paris — 
it  succeeded  in  Her! in — it  succeeded 
in  Vienna;  and  what  has  been  the 
result?  Just  what,  under  similar 
circumstances,  might  be  expected  in 
London,  Mancliester,  or  Glasgow. 
The  Revolutionists,  among  all  their 
professions  of  love  for  peace,  proved 
the  most  warlike  of  mankind  in  their 
deeds;  and  armaments  greater,  and 
wars  more  bloody,  and  passions  more 
violent,  than  had  ever  before  arisen. 


two  years  ago,  that  all  danger  of  followed  immediately  the  triumph  of 
war  had  now  passed  away ;  that  no-  the  self-styled  apostles  of  peace !  And 
thing  could  now  withstand  commer-  in  wliat  state  is  Kurope,  at  this  mo- 
cial  interests  and  the  influence  of  ment,  four  years  after  the  first  explo- 
capital ;  and  that  our  real  wisdom  sion  of  the  revolutionarv  volcano  bv 
wonid  be  to  sell  our  ships  of  the  line,  the  overthrow  of  I^nts  Philipp<>V 
disband  oar  troops,  dispose  of  all  the 
stores  in  our  arsenals,  and  trust  en- 
tirely to  the  Peace  Congress  for  the 
decision  of  the  disputes  of  nations. 

If  other  governments  and  people 
could  be  brought  to  take  the  same 


ipp<» 

Fifteen  hundred  thousand  armed  men 
are  arrayed  round  the  standards  of 
the  Kuropean  sovereigns ;  the  etticient 
warlike  force  of  the  great  military 
nations  on  the  Continent  has  l>eeii 
doubled ;  and  the  military  spirit  de- 


view  of  this  subject,  the  doctrines  of    velopcd  in  them  all  to    an  extent 


the  Manchester  School  of  politicians 
would  perhaps  be  well  founded,  and 
the  world  in  general,  discanling  all 
idea  of  wars  or  nimours  of  wars, 
might  rest  in  tranquillity,  in  the 
well-founded  expectation  of  perpetual 
and  universal  peace.  But  if  other 
nations  are  mot  animated  with  the 
lame  ideas — nay,  if  their  warlike  pro- 
pensities are  every  day  increai^ing  in 
ardour,  while  ours  are  declining,  our 
lit  nation,  it  must  be  evident  to  every 
considerate  observer,  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  alarming.  Our  wealth. 
upon  which  we  so  much  pride  ciur- 
selvet,  and  to  the  increase  of  which 
we  are  willing  to  sacritice  everything, 
woold  then  become  the  main  source 
of  oar  weakness— our  fame,  which 
alone  has  hitherto  protecteil  us,  the 
greateat  increase  to  onr  danger.  The 
Brat  would  excite  i-npidity,  from  the 
prospect  of  gratifying  it  without  dan- 
ger; the  second  inspire  reveup*.  from 
the  hope  of  achieving  it  without  dis- 
grace. 

Now  no  man  can  look  around  him 
and  not  see,  not  only  that  thi*  elianccs 
of  war  are  ereat,  but  that  th^y  are 
tiHiiiiJMiif.  The  ptrai't*uiakers  have 
undone  the  work  oif  their  own  hand:} : 


never  witnessed  since  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon. Such  has  been  the  result  of 
the  political  measures  of  the  peace- 
makers. 

If  these  vast  warlike  armaments 
were  coutined  to  Continental  opera- 
tions, and  destined  only  for  mutual 
slaughter  by  the  Continental  nations, 
they  might  be,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, an  object  of  indifTcrcnce  to  the 
British  public ;  and  valuable  only  to 
the  historian,  or  the  distant  obser\-er 
of  events,  as  an  example  of  the  inevi- 
table tendency  of  democratic  revolu- 
ti<ins  to  awaken  the  warlike  passions, 
and  |K>sl])one,  if  not  prevent,  the  reign 
of  peace  upon  the  earth.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, this  is  very  far  from  being 
the  ca^^e ;  and  if  there  is  any  one  thincr 
uituf  certain  than  another,  it  is  that 
we  ourMilves  are  the  principal  objt^i't 
of  all  these  armaments,  and  that  wo 
are  more  im mediate! v  threatened!  with 

• 

attack  than  any  stati'  on  the  Conti- 
nent, 'i'lie  reason  is,  that  we  are  at 
once  the  richest,  the  most  inviting,  and 
the  most  unprepared.  Our  immense 
riches,  in  great  {tart  centre<l  in  L.on- 
don  in  a  form  susceptible  of  imme- 
diate seizure,  both  invite  attack  ami 
hold  out  the  prospect  of  impunity  to 
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the  spoiler.  There  i0  no  other  capital 
which  presents  anything  like  the 
prizes  which  London  wonld  afford  to 
a  conquering  enemy,  or  coold  with 
so  much  ease  be  reached  bj  his 
armies.  Vienna  and  Berlin,  com- 
paratively poor  and  worthless  as  the 
objects  of  plunder,  can  only  be  reached 
after  long  and  fatiguing  marches,  and 
when  the  forces  of  a  confederation, 
which  can  array  500,000  admirably 
disciplined  troops  around  its  stand- 
ard, have  been  subdued.  But  London 
can  be  reached  in  three  days  from 
the  coast  of  Sussex:  it  could  only  be 
defended  at  present  by  a  force  so 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  protecting 
it,  that  future  ages  will  be  lost  in 
astonishment  at  the  infatuation  of  a 
nation  which,  with  such  resources  at 
its  command,  has  left  its  metropolis 
in  so  defenceless  a  state ;  and  the 
battle  of  Hastings  has  taught  us  that 
a  great  disaster  on  the  coast,  even 
when  the  nation  was  far  better  pre- 
pared than  it  is  now,  comparatively 
speakiDg,  to  repel  aggression,  speedily 
renders  further  resistance  in  the 
interior  hopeless.  There  is  no  other 
nation  but  this  which,  within  a  day*s 
sail  and  three  days*  march,  presents 
to  the  enemy  a  Bank  with  twenty 
millions  of  sovereigns  in  its  coffers, 
a  metropolis  from  which  double  that 
sum  might  be  levied  by  military  con- 
tributions ;  an  undefended  arsenal, 
containing  artillery  and  the  muni- 
ments of  war  for  200,000  men,  and 
a  military  force  at  the  very  utmost  of 
12,000  disposable  effective  men  to 
defend  the  whole ! 

Add  to  this  that  England  is  the 
country  against  which  the  military 
jealousy  of  France  from  the  very 
earliest  period  has  been  most  strongly 
directed,  and  on  the  head  of  which 
disasters  the  most  serious,  and  dis- 
graces the  most  galling,  have  to  be 
visited  by  our  warlike,  gallant,  and 
thoroughly  prepared  neighbours,  the 
moment  the  hour  for  retribution  is 
thought  to  have  arrived.  If  the 
French,  or  rather  the  Normans,  can 
point  with  just  pride  to  the  battle  of 
Hastings  as  a  proof  of  the  compara- 
tive ease  with  which  England,  when 
taken  unawares^  and  slumbering  in 
fancied  security,  can  be  conquered 
by  a  single  victory,  a  series  of 
subsequent  triumphs,  gained  by  the 


conquered  nation  over  its  conquer- 
ors, when  the  national  strength  was 
once  fairly  roused,  tells  them  in  a 
voice  equally  loud  and  distinct  the 
risk  they  run,  if  advantage  is  not 
taken  of  the  defenceless  state  of  a 
particular  moment  to  complete  our 
ruin.  The  series  of  defeats  sul^e- 
quent  to  the  one  and  only  triumph 
of  Hastings,  inflicted  by  the  English 
on  the  French  through  four  centuries, 
is  unparalleled  in  military  annals ;  it 
even  exceeds  those  gained  by  the 
French  over  the  Austrians.  Michelet, 
in  his  History  of  France^  confesses 
with  a  sigh  that  all  the  great  days  of 
disaster  and  mourning  to  France 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
even  on  land,  have  come  from  the 
arms  of  England ;  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  so,  is  so  notorious  that  it  is 
known  to  every  tyro  in  history. 
Tenchebray,  Cressy,  Poitiers,  Azin- 
cour,  Yerneuil,  Minden,  Gibraltar, 
Egypt,  Talavera,  Salamanca,  Vit- 
toria,  Orthes,  the  Pyrenees,  Toulouse, 
Waterloo,  constitute  a  series  of  land 
triumphs,  which  the  French,  a  mili- 
tary nation,  and  passionately  fond  of 
military  glory,  can  neither  forget  nor 
forgive.  A  French  king  has  rode 
captive  through  London ;  a  French 
emperor  been  buried  a  state  captive 
in  the  English  dominions.  Twice 
has  Paris  been  taken  by  the  armies 
of  England ;  the  English  horse  in  one 
age  have  marched  from  Calais  to 
Bayonne,  in  another  from  Bayonne  to 
Calais.  Can  these  things  ever  be  for- 
given? When  the  lover  shall  forget  his 
adored,  the  mother  her  child,  France 
may  forget  them — but  not  till  then. 

The  conduct  of  Prince  Louis  Napo- 
leon, since  he  obtained  the  command 
in  Paris,  is  sufficient  to  convince  us 
that  he  is  perfectly  alive  to^these 
views,  and  only  prevented  by  pFuden- 
tial  considerations  from  giving  effect 
to  them  at  this  time.  Against  whom 
was  the  great  naval  display  and  grand 
review  at  Cherbourg,  two  years  ago, 
directed?  Were  the  stately  three- 
deckel's,  the  huge  war-steamers  with 
their  sides  bristling  with  batteries, 
intended  as  a  demonstration  against 
Belgium  or  Prussia  ?  What  was  the 
object  of  the  frequent  great  reviews, 
and  late  grand  demonstration  of  mili- 
tary strength  at  Paris  on  the  18th  of 
May?    Was   it  against  the  distant 
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capitals  of  Vienna  or  St  Petersburg, 
or  the  near  capital  of  London,  that 
the  80,000  men  then  assembled  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars  were  directed? 
Which  would  they  rather  march 
against?  St  Petersburg  or  Moscow 
with  their  millions  of  paper  roubles, 
defended  each  million  by  a  hundred 
-thousand  men?  or  London  with  its 
twenty  millions  of  gold  sovereigns, 
ilefended  each  miUion  by  one  thou- 
sand ?  We  acquit  Louis  Napoleon  of 
■every  wish,  so  far  as  he  is  a  free 
agentf  to  engage  in  hostilities  with 
this  country.  He  is  too  well  aware 
of  the  spirit  which  would  bo  roused 
in  England,  if  the  national  apathy 
was  dispelled  by  the  thunder- clap  of 
London  being  taken.  But  is  he  a 
'tree  agent  ?  Is  he  not  the  head  of  a 
-great  military  republic,  placed  there, 
like  his  predecessor  Clovis,  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  soldiery,  and,  like 
him,  constrained  to  yield  to  whatever 
the  voice  of  the  soldiers  in  a  decided 
manner  demands  of  him  ?  And  what 
object  could  ever  be  so  popular 
with  the  French  army  as  that  which 
promised  such  plunder,  such  glory, 
the  wiping  out  of  such  disgrace,  at 
so  little  serious  risk  to  themselves, 
as  a  war  with  England  in  its  present 
undefended  state  ? 

There  is  an  additional  reason  why, 
when  the  military  spirit  of  France  is 
«o  high,  and  its  armed  forces  so  great, 
a  war  with  this  country,  whatever 
dynasty  gets  possession  of  the  throne, 
may  be  reckoned  on  at  no  distant 
period  as  a  matter  of  almost  certainty, 
and  that  is  this — not  only  a  throne, 
and  that  the  greatest  in  the  world,  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  but  one  on  the 
other  sidey  will  be  the  prize  of  success 
in  it.  There  are  now  three  families 
bidding  for  the  suffrages  of  the  French 
nation ;  and  whichever  takes  London 
is  certain  of  the  support  of  Paris.  If 
either  Louis  Napoleon,  Henry  V.,  or 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  wrest  the  crown 
from  the  brow  of  Queen  Victoria,  he 
is  perfectly  certain  to  fi&  that  of 
Clovis  on  his  own.  The  French  will 
forgive  everything  to  the  family  which 
shidl  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  Water- 
loo, and  retaliate  upon  their  con- 
querors the  contributions  of  1815. 
The  throne  of  Louis  XIV.  is  the 
prize  of  the  contest:  Changamier, 
Iiamorici6re,   Cavaignac,    would  be 


equally  secure  of  it,  if  their  reign  were 
inaugurated  by  a  similar  triumph. 
Louis  Napoleon  has  by  seven  millions 
of  Frenchmen  been  invested  with  su- 
preme power,  because  he  inherits  the 
glories  of  his  uncle  and  represents  his 
principles ;  but  what  glory  on  his  part 
would  be  so  great  as  that  of  destroy- 
ing the*  empire  which  destroyed  his 
great  predecessor?  and  what  princi- 
ple was  so  strongly  impressed  on 
that  predecessor's  vast  mind  as  the 
necessity  of  subduing  the  country 
which  alone  stood  between  him  and 
universal  dominion?  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  like  his  uncle,  is  very  super- 
stitious, and  always  carries  an  amulet 
taken  from  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne 
on  his  person.  He  is  known  to  have 
said  in  this  country,  long  before  he  left  it 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  French 
Republic:  "It  may  appear  presump- 
tuous in  me  to  wear  that  amulet,  but 
I  have  an  inborn  conviction  in  my 
mind  that  I  am  one  day  to  be  the 
ruler  of  France.  When  I  am  so,  I 
shall  first  extinguish  the  license  of 
the  press  in  Paris,  and  then  attack 
England.  I  shall  do  so  with  regret, 
for  I  have  been  kindly  received  there, 
and  it  contains  many  of  my  best 
friends;  but  I  must  fulfil  my  mission, 
and  carry  out  that  which  I  know  my 
uncle  had  most  at  heart — I  owe  that 
to  his  memory."  In  pursuance  of 
these  views,  he  has  just  decreed  80,000 
men  to  his  regular  army ;  and  while, 
in  the  English  Parliament,  the  great- 
est possible  resistance  is  made  by  a 
factious  Opposition  to  an  addition  of 
80,000  Militia  to  a  regular  army  in 
the  British  islands  of  60,000  men, 
France  has  no  difilculty  in  adding 
80,000  regular  soldiers  to  its  regular 
force  of  400,000. 

Great  as  is  thS  regular  army  at  the 
disposal  of  the  nominal  French  Presi- 
dent and  real  French  Emperor,  it  is 
rendered  still  more  formidable  by  ano- 
ther circumstance  which  is  little  known, 
and  still  less  attended  to,  in  the  British 
islands.  Tbis  is  the  fact,  that  by  the 
constitution  of  the  French  army,  as 
with  the  Prussian,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  troops  are  annually  discharged 
from  the  ranks,  and  their  place  sup- 
plied by  conscripts,  in  like  manner 
entitled  to  their  discharge  at  the 
end  of  a  stated  period.  In  this  way 
70,000   men    perfectly   drilled    and 
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disdplined  are  every  year  discharged 
from  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army ; 
but  as  they  retain  their  military  habit 
and  experience,  they  are  capable  of 
beinff  by  beat  of  dram  recalled  to  its 
standards.  In  this  way  the  French 
regular  army  of  500,000  is  capable  of 
being  any  day  increased  to  a  miliion  of 
meny  independent  altogether  of  nearly 
an  equal  number  of  national  guards,  to 
whom  a  great  part  of  the  home  and 
garrison  service  might  on  a  crisis  be 
safely  intrusted.  Can  any  one  doubt, 
that  if  the  ^*  Army  of  England^'  were, 
after  the  expiration  of  half  a  century, 
re-established  on  the  heights  of  Bou- 
logne, it  would  quickly  attract  multi- 
tndes  of  this  armed  nation  to  the 
brilliant  project,  and  that  the  pros- 
pect of  ''  beauty  and  booty"  would 
be  as  powerful  in  attracting  armed 
and  disciplined  adventurci's  to  the 
standard  of  Napoleon,  as  a  similar 
project  was  in  concentrating  the  mili- 
tary army  of  France,  eight  hundred 
years  ago,  around  the  ensign  of  Nor- 
man William  ?  And  it  is  in  presence 
of  SUCH  A  POWER,  possessiug  such 
resources,  and  actuated  by  such  pas- 
sions, that  the  Manchester  School 
still  go  on  dreaming  about  a  Peace 
Congress,  which  all  mankind  ridicule 
except  themselves,  and  the  most  vio- 
lent resistance  is  made  to  the  minis- 
terial plan  of  raising  80,000  militia  to 
aid  the  scanty  array  of  50,000  effec- 
tive men,  who  alone  arc  on  foot,  to 
aid  in  the  defence  of  the  entire  British 
islands,  with  the  metropolis,  seaports, 
and  arsenals,  by  an  Opposition  in  Par- 
liament, whose  conduct  is  an  object 
of  mourning  to  every  man  in  exist- 
ence except  our  enemies. 

The  great  objection  always  made 
to  any  increase,  however  small,  to  our 
National  Defences,*  is  that  it  adds 
to  the  expense  of  the  army,  and  that 
the  nation  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
bear  it.  Take  it  in  that  view ;  con- 
sider it  as  a  matter  of  mere  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  The  additional 
outlay  required  is  £400,000  a- year — 
call  it  half  a  million,  or  a  whole  mil- 
lion ;  the  strength  of  this  argument 
will,  as  Malthas  said  of  the  arithme- 
tical and  geometrical  progi*ession,  ad- 
mit of  any  concession.  What  do  the 
Manchester  School  suppose  the  French 
would  do,  if  they  took  London  or  Man- 
chester ?    Just  what  they  did  in  1806, 
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when  they  captured  Berlin ;  what  we 
did  in  1815  when  we  took  Paris.  In 
the  first  case,  they  levied  a  contribu- 
tion of  £24,000,000  on  Prussia,  a 
sum  at  least  equal  to  £150,000,000 
sterling  on  England  with  its  wealth 
and  population ;  in  the  second  case, 
we  ourselves  levied  a  contribution  of 
£60,000,000  on  France,  equivalent  to 
at  least  £100,000,000 on  Great  Britain. 
Would  the  French  not  instantly  re- 
taliate upon  us  the  exactions  we  made 
from  them  in  the  days  of  their  mourn- 
ing? Rely  upon  it  they  would :  their 
ambition,  their  revenge,  their  love  of 
glory,  would  be  alike  gratified  by  it. 
We  attach  no  blame  whatever  to  them 
for  so  doing;  we  ourselves,  and  all 
mankind  in  similar  circumstances, 
would  do  the  same.  The  persons  we 
do  blame  are  our  own  countrymen, 
who  will  not  see  the  danger.  They 
will  perhaps  see  it  when  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London  are 
sent  for,  and  told  they  must  produce- 
£20,000,000  in  three  days,  in  gold  and 
silver,  or  the  metropolis  will  be  givett 
up  to  pillage;  or  when  the  magis- 
trates of  Manchester  and  Glasgow 
arc  dismissed  by  a  French  general  at 
the  head  of  20,000  men,  with  the  in- 
formation that  £2,000,000  in  hard 
cash  must  be  produced  next  morning, 
to  save  those  cities  from  a  similar  de- 
vastation. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Manchester 
School  are  great  advocates  for  direct 
taxation,  but  such  enemies  to  Pro- 
tection that  some  of  them  have  not 
scrupled  to  declare,  and  they  did  so 
in  large  meetings  without  interrupt 
tiony  that  they  would  rather  see  the 
country  conquered  than  a  Protection 
ministry  for  six  weeks  in  power. 
Well,  take  them  in  their  own  view 
of  the  case.  Let  us  put  national 
independence,  honour,  and  security, 
entirely  out  of  view,  to  be  consi- 
dered as  antiquated  prejudices,  never 
to  be  resuscitated  so  long  as  the 
sun  shines  upon  the  earth.  By  alb 
means  consider  the  matter,  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  an  affair 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  only. 
Suppose  the  preliminary  war-contri- 
bution of  £100,000,000  levied  in  a 
single  year  on  Great  Britain,  (for 
even  the  French  conld  extract  little 
from  Ireland,)  and  got  over — What 
would  follow  this   foretaste  of  the. 
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sweets  of  conquest?  Would  thej 
treat  us  better  than  thev  do  them- 
selves?  Unqaestionably  they  would 
not.  The  very  best  we  could  hope 
would  be,  that  they  would  put  us 
on  their  own  level,  and  treat  us  in 
every  respect  the  same.  Now,  the 
French  all  pay  au  ijn/>o/  foncikre^  or 
land-tax,  which,  as  rated  according 
to  the  cadoMtre  or  valuation,  amounts 
to  fully  a  property  tax  of  fifteen, 
sometimes  twenty,  per  cent ;  and  the 
personal  contribution,  or  income-tax 
on  trados  and  profcsi»ion#,  is  five  per 
cent.  These  charming  burdens  would 
at  the  very  outset,  and  to  a  moral 
certainty,  be  instantly  laid  upon  us. 
But  perhaps  the  Manche:*ter  school 
would  be  consoled  for  their  weight 
by  seeing  that  odious  thing  Protec- 
tion entirely  abolished?  Undoubt- 
edly they  would  do  so:  it  WDuld  be 
buried  in  this  country  alone,  and 
kept  up  in  all  others.    All  Pkotkc- 

TIVB  I>UTI£H   WOri.D  BE  ABOLISHED. 

That  of  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent, 
which,  amidst  all  their  dt*cl:imations 
about  universal  Free  Trade,  the  Man- 
chester gentlemen  have  contrived  to 
keep  un  the  articles  of  their  otrn 
mHmm/acture,  would  bo  at  onc*e  swept 
away.  They  wuuld  be  too  happy  if 
they  couhl  retain  an  a*i  valorem  duty 
of  two  and  a  half  per  cont,  with  which 
they  make  the  mockery  of  protecting 
the  fanner.  French  silk^i,  gloves, 
cotton  goods  and  cambrics,  jewellery 
and  cutlery,  would  be  sent  in  upon  us 
ad  lihiimm^  with  no  protective  duty ; 
while  our  exports  to  them  wouhl  be 
saddled  with  a  protective  duty  (»f  at 
least  thirty  per  cent.  We  think  we 
see  the  faces  of  the  Manchester  gen- 
tlemen when,  amid-^t  this  prostration 
of  our  own,  and  deluge  of  foreign 
industry,  the  tax -gatherer  coolly  calls 
for  payment  of  the  land-tax  of 
fifteen,  or  the  personal  tax  uf  fwe 
percent. 

What  makes  this  insensibilitv  to 
certaim  pecuniary  dinner  (for.  in  argu- 
ing with  these  opponents,  we  lay  all 
other  considerations  aside)  the  more 
extraordinary  is,  that  it  occurs  at  a 
time  wlien,  acconltng  to  their  acctmnt 
of  the  matter,  the  country  is  in  a 
state  of  the  most  unbounded  pros- 
perity, and  better  able  to  bear  addi- 
tional taxation  than  in  any  former 
period  of  its  history.    Li;«ten  to  the 


Frec-Traders  when  they  are  descant- 
ing on  the  state  of  the  nation,  the 
blessings  of  their  system — not  the 
expense  requisite  to  insure  their  con- 
tinuance. Never  was  anything  so 
prosperous;  never  were  the  rich  so 
affluent,  the  middle  class  so  thriving, 
the  working  classes  so  contented,  well 
fed,  and  happy.  Wc  are  thriving  on 
every  side  :  the  emigration  of  .'KM),<X)0 
every  year  is  nothing  but  a  happy 
exodus,  alike  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try, the  landlords,  and  the  emigrants 
themselves.  Be  it  so.  We  are  nil 
contente<l  and  happy.  Agriculture  is 
thriving,  manufactures  in  full  activity, 
commerce  prosperous ;  it  is  hanl  to 
say  whether  the  profits  made  on  our 
import  or  export  trade  are  most  con- 
siderable— whether  our  merchants  are 
the  most  rich,  our  farmers  the  most 
prosperous,  or  our  labourers  the  best 
fed  and  contented.  Such  being  our 
fortunate  condition,  and  such  the 
bountlless  riches  at  our  command, 
where  is  the  ground  for  all  this  cry 
about  the  necessity  of  economy  in 
the  national  expenditure?  During 
the  war,  when  the  nation  was  under 
the  ruinous  sv stems  of  Protection 
and  a  plentiful  currency,  a  popula- 
tion of  eighteen  millions  in  the 
Hritish  islands,  without  difficulty,  and 
without  driving  more  than  a  few 
hundreds  or  thousands  a-vear  into 
exile,  had  a  million  of  men  in  arms, 
of  whom  nearly  3«>0,<h)<)  were  regu- 
lar soliliers  or  n^gular  militia ;  and 
the  national  expenditure  rose  to 
£72,iNM'MHH.»I  How  has  it  happened 
that  then,  when  we  were  on  all 
sides  impoverished  by  Imd  govern- 
ment and  a  minons  mercantile  svs- 
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tem,  eighteen  millions  of  Hritish  sub- 
jects raised  such  stupendous  arma- 
ments, and  provided,  by  taxation,  for 
so  immense  an  expenditure? — and 
ntm\  when  we  have  for  twentv  voars 
been  blessed  with  the  g«»o<l  i;ovcni- 
ment  of  a  reformed  Parliament,  and 
for  six  enriched   bv  the  true   mer- 

m 

cant  lie  policy,  a  population  of  twenty- 
eight  millions  should  have  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  raising  fifty  millions  an- 
nually by  taxes,  and  the  most  violent 
resistance  shonld  be  made  to  adding 
Hi.).<HN)  militia  to  a  regular  army  in  the 
British  islands  of  only  r»ii,iNir»  men, 
and  adding  only  £4o*o,(m»o  to  army 
estimates— the   whole    force  on  foot 
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not  being  a  qnarter  of  that  which 
was  then  cheeif oily  voted  ? 

The  Manchester  school,  and  whole 
Free-Trade  party,  are  here  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma,  from  which  we 
do  not  see  the  possibility  of  an  escape. 
Either  their  representations  as  to  the 
beneficial  effects  of  their  system  are 
fallacioas  and  nnfonnded,  or  they  are 
true  and  well  founded.  If  they  are 
fallacioas,  and  they  are  aware  that 
their  system  is  rotten,  and  most  ere 
long  be  blown  np,  on  what  principle 
do  they  defend  their  obstinate  resis- 
tance to  the  restoration  of  Protection, 
or  any  adjostment  of  the  public  bur- 
dens which  might  put  the  agricultural 
class,  in  some  degree,  on  a  level  with 
the  commercial?  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  system  is  the  true  one, 
and  nothing  but  general  prosperity 
and  affluence  have  foUowed  its  adop- 
tion, on  what  ground  can  they  account 
for  the  impassioned  resistance  they 
have  made,  and  are  making,  to  the 
addition  of  80,000  militia  to  our 
national  armaments,  and  of  an  expen- 
diture of  £400,000  a-year  to  our 
public  estimates?  Is  the  continua- 
tion of  the  incalculable  blessings 
their  policy  has  conferred  upon  the 
nation  not  worth  purchasing  at  so 
trifling  a  cost?  And  is  anything 
more  certain  than  that,  if  we  are 
subdued  by  our  enemies,  not  only 
shall  we  immediately  lose,  by  military 
contributions,  direct  taxation,  and 
fall  in  value  of  property,  all  the 
wealth  we  have  acquired ;  but  the 
Free- Trade  system,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  will  immediately  be  put 
an  end  to,  by  its  being  continued 
only  against  us  by  the  free  admission 
of  all  our  enemy^s  goods,  and  con- 
cluded so  far  as  it  was  in  our  favour 
by  our  goods  being  loaded  with  pro- 
hibitory duties  the  moment  they 
approach  their  harbours  ? 

Persons  unacquainted  with  the 
facts  always  tell  us  that  Napoleon 
was  baffled  in  his  design  of  invading 
this  country ;  that  he  was  a  greater 
general,  and  at  the  head  of  a  greater 
military  force,  than  his  nephew ;  and 
that  having  escaped,  when  it  was 
most  imminent,  so  great  a  danger,  it 
is  chimerical  to  suppose  that  any  real 
grounds  for  apprehension  exist  at 
this  time.  There  never  was  a  greater 


mistake;  and  it  shows  the  utmost 
ignorance  of  the  facts  ever  to  adduce 
such  an  argument.  In  every  respect 
the  parallel  fails,  or  rather  it  holds  in 
this  sense,  that  our  present  position, 
so  far  as  concerns  our  enemies^  means 
of  attack,  and  ours  of  defence,  is  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  what  it  then  was. 
France  in  1805  had  640,000  men 
under  arms,  and  they  had  600  guns 
ready  for  action  ;  but  this  great  force 
was  distracted  by  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  European  powers. 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  hung 
like  a  thunder-cloud  on  his  rear,  and 
it  was  only  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  days,  and  even  hours,  that 
Napoleon  could  hope  to  dictate  a 
peace  on  the  Thames  before  he  was 
called  on  to  fight  for  his  existence  on 
the  Danube.  As  it  was,  his  camp  at 
Boulogne  was  broken  up  at  an  hour's 
warning,  and  his  forces  all  defiled  to 
the  Rhine  to  combat  Austria  and 
Russia  at  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  before 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  effecting  his 
meditated  descent  on  this  country. 
Subsequent  to  that,  the  Prussian, 
Polish,  Spanish,  and  Russian  wars  so 
completely  absorbed  his  forces,  and 
occupied  bis  attention,  that  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  resuming  his*  long 
matured,  admirably  conceived,  and 
much  cherished  project. 

But  have  we  any  such  diversion  on 
the  Rhine  or  the  Danube  to  reckon  on 
now,  to  draw  off  the  forces  of  France 
from  the  glittering  and  tempting  prize 
held  out  to  their  grasp  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  ?  Are  the  finances  of 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna  so  very 
flourishing,  and  the  population  of 
Hungary  and  Italy  so  entirely  tran- 
quil, that  they  could  venture  on  a 
war  with  the  Tricolor  Flag  to  effect 
a  diversion  in  our  favour  ?  Is  Russia 
so  thoroughly  cordial,  and  her  jealousy 
of  our  influence  in  the  East  and  else- 
where so  completely  allayed,  that  the 
Czar  would  pour  down  upon  the 
Rhine  to  aid  us,  as  he  did  on  the 
Hungarian  plains  to  crush  the  Magyar 
insurgents  ?  Is  it  not  next  to  certain, 
on  the  contrary,  that  both  Austria 
and  Russia  would  in  secret  be  rejoiced 
at  our  downfall,  and  that  no  prospect 
would  be  so  agreeable  to  the  despotic 
powers  of  eastern  Europe,  as  to  see 
the  great  democratic  states  of  western 
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Europe  tearing  their  hearths  blood  out, 
and  materially  weakening  each  other  to 
anch  a  degree  as  to  render  the  ultimate 
anbJQgation  of  both,  by  the  despotic 
powers  of  eastern  Europe,  a  matter  of 
comparative  ease?  Depend  upon  it, 
if  we  rely  on  another  Ulm  or  Auster- 
lltz  to  save  us  from  invasion,  we  never 
were  so  deplorably  mistaken.  The 
whole  forces  of  France  arc  now  far 
more  disposable  against  us  than  they 
were  in  1805.  Tliey  are  not  now,  as 
they  then  were,  distracted  by  the 
necessity  of  guarding  against  the  hos- 
tility of  the  northern  powers ;  and  if 
we  needed  to  be  prepared  against  the 
600,000  regular  troops  of  Napoleon  at 
that  time,  much  more  do  we  require 
to  be  ready  against  his  ncphcw*s 
500,000  at  this. 

These  considerations  are  so  obvious 
that  they  must  have  occurred  to  every 
person  even  moderately  acquainted 
with  the  subject.  No  one  can  be 
insensible  to  them,  except  such  as 
are  dead  to  ever}'  feeling  of  patriotism, 
national  security,  and  honour,  or  are 
infatuated  by  the  monomania  of  peace 
congresses,  and  the  termiuation  of 
war  npon  the  earth.  Accordingly,  it 
is  very  remarkable,  and  worthy  of 
partiAlar  notice,  that  they  have  been 
familiar  to  all  our  leading  statesmen, 
of  whatever  party,  who  have  ruled 
the  destinies  of  the  country  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  that  they  have 
only  been  prevented,  one  and  all, 
from  carrying  them  into  effect  by  the 
insensibility  of  the  nation  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  difficulty  of  getting  any 
additional  supplies,  how  scanty  so- 
ever, voted  by  Pariiament.  This  was 
the  case  too  before  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
received  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
famous  letter  on  the  subject,  and 
before  the  French  Revolution  of  1848, 
and  the  consequent  univmal  arming 
of  Europe,  had  doubled  the  previously 
existing  danger. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  fully  impressed 
with  the  danger,  and  before  he  went 
ont  of  office  in  1846,  be  bad  a  bill 
prepared  for  putting  the  militia  on  a 
proper  footing,  which  was  only  pre- 
vented from  being  passed  into'a  law 
by  the  general  diittress  which  ensued 
from  the  railway  crash.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  was  so  thoroughly  impressed 
with   it,  that    he  not   only,  as    is 


well  known,  dissented  from  every 
proposed  reduction  of  our  naval  and 
military  force,  but  in  184G  prepared 
a  most  lucid  and  admirable  memorial 
on  the  subject,  which,  if  published^ 
would  perhaps  do  more  to  open  tho 
eyes  of  the  nation  to  a  subject  of  such 
vital  importance  than  any  other 
document  in  existence.  That  noble 
lord  has  since,  in  his  speeches  in 
Parliament,  given  the  clearest  indica- 
tion of  his  convictions  on  the  subject ; 
and  well  may  he  do  so,  for  he  himself 
has  thrice  over,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  seen  us  brought  to  the  very 
edge  of  a  war  with  France,  or  with 
France  and  Russia  united  —  once 
when  we  bombarded  Acre  in  1840; 
once  when  we  were  all  but  at  war 
with  France  about  Queen  Pomare 
and  the  Otaheito  affair  ;  and  once 
when  the  French  ambassador  had  left 
London,  and  the  Russian  was  prepar- 
ing to  follow  his  example,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  blockade  of  Athens, 
and  demands  for  satisfaction  to  Don 
Pacifico  and  Mr  Finlay  in  1850. 

I^rd  John  Russell  is  fully  impressed 
with  the  same  views,  as  appears  from 
the  militia  bill  which  he  prepared  and 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  present  session  of  Parliament ; 
and  which  he  deemed  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  nation,  that  for  the 
change  of  a  word  in  it  he  resigned 
office  for  himself  and  all  his  friends. 
AVliat  Lord  Derby  and  the  present  Go- 
vernment will  do,  who  are  enlightened 
by  the  great  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Hardinge  on  the  subject,  is  well 
known  from  the  measures  they  have 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  great  efforts  they 
are  making  to  put  the  national  de- 
fences in  the  best  state  that  circum- 
stances will  admit.  We  leave  it  to 
Lord  John  Russeirs  biographers  to 
reconcile  his  firm  and  proved  convic- 
tions of  the  necessity  of  an  increase  to 
our  national  defences,  with  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  second  reading  of  Lord 
Derby *s  bill  for  a  militia,  which  was  to 
effect  that  verjf  increase.  At  present, 
we  merely  point  out  this  remarkable 
coincidence  of  the  ablest  leading 
statesmen  of  all  parties,  who  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  have  directed 
the  councils  of  our  country,  as  the  most 
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decisiye  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the 
addition  to  our  defences  which  we 
advocate.  As  to  the  opinions  of 
military  and  naval  men,  it  is  needless 
to  say  anything.  From  the  Dnke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  Hardioge  down- 
ward in  the  one  service,  and  Sir 
Charles  Napier  and  Admiral  Parker 
in  the  other,  there  is  not  a  dissentient 
Toice  on  the  snbject. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  re- 
markable unanimity  among  all  oor 
leading  statesmen  should  exist,  for  in 
truth  the  facts  regarding  it,  which  are 
as  well  known  to  our  enemies  as 
ourselves,  and  hidden  from  the  coun- 
try only  because  the  Manchester 
school  have  succeeded  in  drawing  a 
film  before  their  eyes,  are  of  so  serious 
and  appalling  a  description  that  it 
has  become  the  first  duty  of  every 
friend  to  his  country  to  bring  them  in 
the  most  prominent  possible  way  be- 
fore the  public  mind.  We  have  stated 
the  force  of  our  nearest  and  most  pro- 
bable enemy :  it  consists  of  500,000 
men,  of  whom  70,000  are  admirable 
cavalry,  and  400  guns  ready  equipped 
and  harnessed  for  the  field. 


Men.         Men. 
500,000 
Deducting  for  Algeria    70,000 
Garrisons  of  Paris     .    70,000 
Other    garrisons    in 
France      ....  150,000   290,000 


210,000  I 


There  will  remain  for 
inyasion  of  England 

And  200  gnns. 

Now,  such  being  the  force  of  our 
enemies,  and  so  pressing  and  cogent 
the  reasons  which  will  prompt  them 
to  use  them  for  our  destruction,  let 
us  consider  the  amount  of  the  regu- 
lar force  at  our  disposal  to  resist  such 
an  attempt.  We  shall  afterwards 
consider  what  aid  is  to  be  relied  on 
from  the  irregular  auxiliaries  whom 
we  hear  so  much  of,  and  what  can, 
with  their  present  means,  be  expected 
from  the  navy  to  ward  oflf  the  terrible 
calamities  of  an  invasion.  The  figures 
we  give  may  be  relied  on :  they  coin- 
cide exactly  with  what  was  stated  by 
Lord  Hardinge,  the  War  Secretary, 
and  our  best  military  authorities  in 
Parliament,  and  we  challenge  the 
Free-Traders  and  peace  advocates  to 
detect  any  inaccuracy  in  our  statement. 


Statement  of  the  Force  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


1 

Total  of 

rank  and 

Ale. 

Dednct  l-5th 
for  non- 
effectives. 

Effective 

Field  Force 

in  action. 

Great  Britain,  • 

'Cavalry, 

Artillery, 

Sappers  and  Miners, 
Foot  Guards, 
.Infantry, 

5,029 

6,025 

980 

4,644 

22,594 

1,006 

1,205 

196 

909 

4,519 

4,023 

4,820 

784 

3,635 

18,075 

Total  Great  Britain,    . 

(  Cavalry, 

Ireland,      .      U"**"*"'^';^    '        '        ' 
'              J  Sappers,  &c., 

( Infantry, 

For  Field  Force— Total, 
Add  Irish  Pensioners, 

Total  Ireland, 

39,172 

7,835 

31,837 

2,096 
1,051 

18,333 

419 
210 

3,666 

1,677 
841. 

14,667 

21,480 
5,392 

4,295 
1,078 

17,185 
4,314 

26,872 

5,373 

21,499 

Gei 

leral  total  at  Home, 

66,044 

13,208 

52,836 

By  the  foregoing  Return,  the  effectiye  ayailable  Force  in  Great  Britain, 
exclusive  of  Cavalry,  is  — 

Artillery, 4,820 

Guards  and  Regular  Infantry,     .  •  21,710 

Carry  forward— total,  .  26,580 
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Mm. 
Brought  forwtrd,  .  26,530 

Deduct  Channel  UUnd  GarrisoiiB,  Tiz. — 

Men. 

Jersey,         ....  1 ,500  J 

Guernsey,     ....  1,600  V  5,000 

Aldemey  and  the  New  Harbour,    .  2,000  ) 

Regular  Force  of  Artillery  and  Infantry  remaining  in  Great  Britain,  21,530 

Add  Pensioners  fit  for  Garrisons,  but  not  for  Field  Service,  .  7,750 


29,280 


Next  deduct  Garrisons  fbr  the  Forts  and  Arsenals,  the  Tower, 
London,  Chatham,  &c.,  tiz. — 

On  the  Thames  and  Medway,  including  London,  8,000  ^ 

Dover  and  its  dependencies,  2,000 

Portsmouth  and  do.,            .  .                       5,000 

Plymouth  and  various  do.,  .  5,000 

Pembroke  and  do.,              .  3,000 


23,000 


Force  of  Artillery  and  Infantry  remaining  for  Field  operations,  6,280 

Add  l-3d  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  the  other  2-3ds  being  in  the 

Garrisons,              .......  261 

Add  Cavalry  previously  deducted,      .....  4,023 


Nett  Force  to  oppose  a  landing,  .....  10,564 


To  show  that  the  dednctions  made  important  military  positions  in  any- 

on  accoant  of  non-effectives  is  not  ex-  thing  like  a  posture  of  defence,  and 

aggcrated,  we  subjoin   two  returns,  prevent  the  contest  being  instantly 

the  first  showing  the  actual  force  in  brought    to  a  close   by  the    imme- 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  27th  diate    capture    of    all    our   arscnaU 

April  la^st,  and  the  second  the  gar-  and    stores,    military    as    well    aa 

riaona   reqaisite   to    put   our   more  naval. 

COMPAEISOX  BETWEE.X  EFrECTlVES  AKD  £«TABLISUMF.!rr  OF  TBS  ArMY  AT  HOMP.. 


Cavalry,  Foot  Guards  and  Infantry. 


^  EbTABLl!»HME>T.  EpFBCTIVIh. 

I  I  r  2         Hank        ...  'SI'  R*nk        . « 

;  <HKccr«.  M«rgU.     §-£  ^       and      »^.  L    tXRom.  SergU.    £-S      !    and      Tt?~i. 


rn  ""'  '      :^iii '" ,     • 


.InutadrpoU  '  | 

:in^JlfUn«l,      111        IBf>  44        l>»;o       «H        I|!        182         3.0    2,42<»    2,7.W 

IrrUnd,  . . .  1,W7     l,j:u        HW  '2\,S'JH  24,>37     I.W7  .  1,244        4I'J  '•-'«Mil»  2.1,152: 


•J,87I     3,314     1,UIM>  :>2,337  aV22     2,871  ;  3,3.i7     l,OHt»  52,5I»«  51*,K:1U: 


We  subjoin  a  memorandum,  which  defend  our  various  forts,  in  the  event 
we  have  compiled  from  the  best  of  the  contest  being  at  all  pro* 
Mthority,  of  the  forcea  required  to    longed:— 
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HmDbiNStrNofth*  MiuiiHT  SiAiTDica  in  Great  BaiiuH  antl  theCBiNNBLlELiiim 

(eiclnsireof  JreliLad  tad  tbi:  Culuuieaj  tbjit  mu^t  be  protecteil  bj  traop,  diow- 
idf  tba  AUtnber  required  to  giTe  them  a  moderate -degree  of  sccorit; 


8T..0,. 

■h^^ 

Os.>»v.T,o™. 

Tower  of  LoBdon,           .        . 

500 

Woolwich,       .... 

l/)00 

Purfleet 

SO 

100 

Tilbniy,          .... 

300 

SbMn.e».,       .... 

GOO 

('Chatham  woald  require  a  garrison 
of  3000  men  ;  but,  being  in  ee- 

CHalhaiD,        .... 

aoo 

{      lond  line,  it  U  nssumed  would 
not  be  folly  garrisoned  in  the 
l     first  distribnlion. 

I>o«r. 

2,500 

110  caslles,  lowers,  and  batterias  ( 

2,500 

on  the  coast  of  Kent  uid  Sd9«x,  { 

BlocVhoQse  Fort, 

Fart  MoDcktoD, 

tbe  fort;  and  bsitterieB  of  the  I 
lile  of  Wight  and  Iha  Solent,   ) 

S,000 

Suutlisea  Castle, 
Cabhot  Caetle, 
Hurst  Castle, 
Ssmdown  Castle, 
yarnODth  Caetla, 
.Cowea  Culle. 

f  Portluid  hw  hitherto  been  of  little 
moineat,  but  a  rer.T  imporUtnt 

FortUnd,        .... 

600 

hirbour  ifi  in  course  of  constrae- 

tian,  that  will  require  as  man;  bi 
flOO  men  .ery  early,  and  amuoh 
i     larger  garrison  erBntaallj. 

Pljmouth,  DeroDport,  and   de-j 

-1,000 

pendenries ) 

F.lmoiith,       .... 

COO 

/■The  Stilly  Islands  possees  beauti- 
1      fnl  anchorages,  in  a  most  iuflnen- 

Scillj  IslandB, 

ioo 

;      tial   position   to   intercept    our 
1      trade,  and,  if  taken  possession  of 
in  farce  by  an  enemy,  would  be 
L     most  difficult  to  recoTor. 

Fembrabe    Dock    and     MUfard ) 
HiTen,        .        .        .        .     ! 

2rS00 

HaTiriuh  and  its  dependenaies. 

500 

21  towers  and  bslteriea  on  coast 

450 

«f  Ewei,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolt, 

Coast  l)«llerie»  enisting  in  the 

Northern  voiiaties  of  England, 

1,000 

including  Liv.rpool,  Hull,  Jtfl. 

Weedon,   Cheater,   and  Cwliale, 

magazines  and  Ordnance  stores 

300 

in  the  interior,    . 

Edinburgh.  Leith,  Fort  George, 

and  other  forta  and  stations  in 

6,000 

Scotland,    .... 

Jervef     

1,500 

Goerase?,       .... 

I,50O 

2,000 

Total,        -        . 

33,600 

1 2  Our  National  Defences.  [ Jnly* 

The  tbore  inclades  only  the  leading  existing  military  8iation8,bat  it  is  eTident  that 
many  trading  ports  of  great  importance,  in  case  of  war,  will  urgently  call  for  pro- 
tection, and  must  haTe  detachments  of  more  or  less  force  ;  it  is  also  for  consideration 
whether,  to  protect  such  Tast  property  as  is  in  London,  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
and  other  great  towns,  the  police  would  not,  in  such  times,  require  the  support  of  some 
troops. 

If  militia,  Yolunteers,  &c.,  are  to  form  part  of  the  occupation,  they  should  exceed 
the  Bumberd  indicated,  and  be  supported  by  one-fourth  of  regulars  of  those  numbers 
as  a  minimum. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  post?  are  of  vast  importance,  and  that,  if  as>sailed  suc- 
ce.sDfully  by  even  a  yery  temporary  excursion  of  an  enemy,  it  is  not  a  mere  plundering 
of  property  that  will  be  the  consequence,  such  as  could  be  made  good  by  a  money  com- 
pensation, but  a  crippling  of  resources  that  Kould  nquire  an  immense  outlay  irrjf 
mnutf  ttt'irs  to  rf-f9taUi$h,  and  would  lead  to  a  succesiiion  of  subsequent  losses  to  the 
country  of  vital  importance. 

Take  the  matter  of  seaports,  as  the  most  important  of  these  items:  without  nume- 
roui  heavy  batteries,  an  enemy's  squadron,  or  a  few  cruiHer?,  could  penetrate  into 
them,  destroy  dockyards,  shipping  stores,  public  and  private  magazines,  Ac,  &c. 

If  these  batteries  are  not  secured  on  the  land  side  also,  by  landing  a  few  thouf^and 
men  they  will  be  taken  in  reverse,  and  an  opening  made  for  the  entrance  of  the  ships, 
and  the  work  of  destruction  may  be  effected  by  them  and  the  troops. 

Tlie  latter  (but  not  the  former)  evil  may  be  prevented  by  an  ample  garrison  of 
troops;  but  the  great  use  of  the  fortifications  is,  that  when  so  many  forces  are  required 
in  the  field  and  everywhere,  three-fourths  of  them  may  be  spared  at  each  place,  by 
the  construction  of  permanent  works  of  defence  ;  and,  what  is  of  very  great  import- 
ance, the  garrii>on  in  fortifications  may  be  partly  composed  of  a  description  of  forces 
that  would  be  of  very  little  service  in  the  field. 

Now  this  is  a  simple,  nnyaniishcd  sum  total  of  difiposablc  regnlars. 
account  of  our  present  military  post-  There  never  was  so  entire  a  delusion 
tion  drawn  from  the  best  anthorities,  as  this  idea.  To  military  men  it  will 
and  which  may  be  fully  relied  on,  and  appear  superflnons  to  attempt  sen- 
it  mnst  suggest  to  every  reasonable  onsly  to  refute  it ;  but,  nnfortn- 
nnd  reflecting  mind  the  most  serious  nately,  we  have  to  deal  not  with 
consideration.  Here,  it  appears  that,  military  men,  who  do  understand  the 
to  oppose  a  landing,  or  defend  London  subject,  but  with  civilians  who  do 
and  Woolwich,  (which,  as  it  is  well  not — and  who,  however  able  and  well 
known,  iswholly  unfortified,)  we  could  informed  on  other  subjects,  are,  un- 
noi—inrhtding  the  whole  pensioners  Jit  fortunately,  quite  at  sea  on  this,  and 
for  service  —  muster  above  10,000  therefore  the  following  considerations 
men !  That  is  our  force  to  resist  are  necessary. 
200,or»0  men  whom  France,  if  she  As  to  the  Irish  police,  who  are  the 
had  the  command  of  the  Channel  fur  most  numerous  in  amount,  and  the 
three  days,  could  pour  upon  us ;  or  most  efl^cient  in  quality  of  all  those 
50,000  or  G0,000  men,  who,  even  auxiliary  troops  —  as  they  amount 
if  we  retained  our  naval  superiority,  to  12,000  men,  and  are  not  only  tbo- 
might  by  the  aid  of  steam-vessels  ronf^hly  brave  and  disciplined,  bni 
be  suddenly  landed  any  daj  on  our  i^erfoctlj  equipped — we  put  them  en* 
shores !  And  as  to  guns,  the  whole  tirely  aside  for  two  reasons.  Though 
ready  for  the  field  in  the  whole  of  admirably  drilled  and  equipped  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  taken  the  service  for  which  they  are  In- 
together,  are  fifc^-one;  of  which,  tended,  they  never  have  been  drilled 
beyond  all  question,  not  more,  at  for  field  operations,  and  could  not  act 
the  very  ntmost,  than  forty  could  with  regular  soldiers  in  the  field, 
by  possibility  be  got  together  to  Neither  the  officers  nor  men  arc  ac- 
meet  an  invader  in  the  south  of  qnainted  with  those  duties,  nor  have 
England.  been  trained  to  that  species  of  ser- 

Mr  Cobden  and  the  Peace  Congress  vice.    They  make  a  splendid  appear- 

party  swell  the  numerical  amount  of  ance  at  a  review  or  inspection  ;  but 

this    force   considerably,  by  adding  when  have  they  been  taught  to  exe- 

the  dockyard  battalions',  coast-gnardf  cute  movements   in  large  bodies  io 

yeomanry,  and  Irish  police,  to  the  the  field  ?    They  are  the  elements  of 
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a  gallant  army,  but  not  one  as  yet.  In 
the  next  place,  supposing  they  were 
all  as  thoronghly  disciplined  as  our 
Foot  Guards  or  crack  regiments,  tbey 
could  not  be  of  the  least  service  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  event  of  an  in* 
vasion,  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
they,  and  double  their  number, 
would,  in  such  an  event,  be  required 
to  keep  Irekmd  quiet.  We  have  sup- 
posed, in  the  preceding  calculations, 
the  whole  regulars,  above  21,000  ef- 
fective men,  unthdrawn  from  Ireland 
to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  centre  of 
the  empire ; — could  the  whole  police, 
or  any  part  of  them,  be  also  brought 
over,  leaving  the  whole  of  Ireland 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Ribandmcn 
and  Repealers  ?  The  thing  is  quite 
ridiculous,  after  the  experience  we 
have  had  of  Irish  Catholicism ;  and 
therefore  nothing  more  need  be  said 
on  that  head. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  serious  descent  be- 
ing made  by  the  French  on  Great 
Britain^-  not  only  would  all  the  regu- 
lar troops  now  in  Ireland,  or  nearly 
all,  but  the  whole  police,  be  required 
to  keep  down  rebellion.  Hear  the 
Nation,  of  June  4,  1852,  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  an  article  on  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph : — 

^  It  would  be  a  fatal  message,  truly, 
for  Ireland,"  says  the  Nation,  "  if  we  in- 
terpreted the  first  despatch  of  this  new 
agent  of  intercourse  (the  Electric  Tele- 
graph) as  a  decree  of  perpetual  subjec- 
tion to  our  country.  Suppose  we  look 
across  the  Straits  of  Dover.  Is  there  not 
a  scientific  ligature  binding  England  to 
France  !  And  will  any  man  pretend  that 
by  this  concealed  agency  war  between 
the  two  historic  enemies  is  rendered  im- 
possible for  evermore  !  Why,  England 
was  in  a  panic  of  fear  two  short  months 
ago  ;  and  even  now  she  speculates  and 
takes  precautions  against  the  designs  of 
the  successor  of  Napoleon.  She  trusts 
rather  to  her  legions  than  to  her  tele- 
graphs, and  enrols  a  militia  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  message  of  war,  which  would  be 
ottered  as  from  the  throats  of  cannon, 
not  ingeniously  symbolised  by  scientific 
mechanism.  There  are  two  termini  to  a 
telegraph;  and  it  would  be  strange  if  we 
conld  not  take  possession  of  that  on  our 
own  shores  if  this  country  were  in  arms, 
and  an  invading  army  in  England.  A  tele- 
graph will  threaten  as  well  as  compli- 
ment— ^will  bear  tidings  of  war  as  well  as 
messages  of  peace.     And  if  a  tear  in 


Europe  gave  Ireland  an  opportunity  to 
revenge  the  hourly  insults  and  tyrannies 
of  England — if  the  convulsion  which  the 
prognostications  of  English  statesmen 
teach  us  to  expect  bursts  upon  u^ — if,  as 
we  said  last  week,  we  be  thrown  upon 
our  own  resources,  and  have  to  choose 
our  part  in  the  struggle — this  new  fetter 
would  be  torn  to  pieces  in  an  hour,  or  be 
the  agent  to  announce  to  England  that 
the  subject  she  has  scourged  for  centuries 
had  ab^red  her  authority  and  defied  her 
tcUl." 

And,  again,  touching  77ie  Times'^ 
recent  criticism  on  Young  Ireland^s 
renewed  "ferocity,"  the  Nation  (June 
4)  again  explains  its  meaning  in  these 
terms : — 

"  In  the  present  state  of  this  country, 
with  public  opinion  in  a  trance,  and  the 
population  marching  to  the  hustings  in- 
stead of  the  arsenal,  it  would  be  utter 
insanity  to  threaten  England.  We  can- 
not give  her  blow  for  blow  ;  but  we  can 
speculate  on  events  as  freely  and  as  just- 
ly as  our  ancient  enemy,  The  Times.  And 
behind  the  clouds  which  portend  trouble 
and  danger  to  England,  shall  we  not  be 
permitted  to  proclaim  that  the  sun  still 
shines  in  whose  light  our  country  shall 
renew  her  liberty  and  strength  !  We  do 
proclaim  that  England^ s  danger  is  Ire- 
land's opportunity.  And  we  welcome 
that  danger  ;  and  trust  that,  when  it  comes, 
Ireland  will  turn  it  to  her  advantage. 
The  fall  of  the  tyrant  is  the  emancipation 
of  the  slave." 

Then,  as  to  the  yeomanry  and  dock 
battalions,  the  same  observation  ap- 
plies. We  are  the  last  persons  in  the 
world  who  would  throw  a  shadow  of 
doubt  on  the  loyalty  of  these  men,  or 
feel  the  slightest  distrust  in  their 
courage,  or  even,  in  a  certain  degree, 
efficiency  in  the  field.  But  every 
man  acquainted  with  the  rudiments 
even,  of  the  military  art,  and  none 
more  than  the  most  estimable  and 
really  efficient  of  those  admirable 
corps,  knows  well  that  the  business 
of  a  soldier,  like  every  other  trade  or 
profession,  is  not  learned  either  in  a 
week  or  a  month ;  and  that  many  a 
coi*ps  which  has  gone  through  per- 
manent duty  of  ten  days,  and  can 
pass  muster  on  an  inspection,  and 
make  a  good  figure  on  parade,  would 
be  sadly  thrown  out  if  required  to 
move,  in  double-quick  time,  under  a 
heavy  cannonade  or  biting  fire  of 
Minie  rifles,  and  would  rapidly  sink 
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or  melt  away  under  the  ills  of  drip- 
ping bivonacflf  night  marches,  and 
scanty  rations.  Admirable  and  ser- 
viceable as  anxiliaries  to  regulars,  tlicy 
conld  never  be  placed  in  line  with 
them,  or  relied  on  as  a  substantial 
addition  to  onr  effective  force  in  the 
field.  Add  to  this  that  the  dockyard 
battalions  wonld  all,  in  the  event  of 
an  invasion,  be  required  to  defend 
their  own  works,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  forces  assigned  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  with  them  they  would  be 
few  enough.  And  as  to  the  yeo- 
manry, it  must  be  recollected  that 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  composed 
of  persons  in  rural  life  and  scattered 
over  an  immense  tract  of  country, 
and  therefore  they  could  not  be  imme- 
diately collected  at  a  single  point  in 
the  south  of  England  to  oppose  a 
sudden  landing  and  rapid  march 
upon  LfOndon,  of  a  formidable  con- 
centrated French  army.  Many  days, 
probably  weeks,  must  elapse  before 
the  yeomanry  —  how  active,  loyal, 
and  courageous  soever^could  by  pos- 
sibility assemble,  and  reach  the  south 
of  England,  from  Yorkshire,  Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire,  and  the  north, 
even  supposing  those  great  deposits 
of  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
wealth  could  with  safety  be  left  un- 
protected, when  every  sabre  and 
bayonet  in  the  regular  army  was 
already  drawn  off  to  meet  the  in- 
vader near  the  metropolis.  And  in 
those  few  days  or  weeks,  the  greatest 
danger  would  be  incurred,  and  the 
empire  might  be  lost. 

Strong  as  the  preceding  statement 
is  as  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  adding  to 
our  national  defences,  if  we  would 
save  the  empire  from  subjugation, 
and  ourselves  from  pillage,  coutisca- 
tion,  and  ruin,  it  becomes  incompar- 
ably stronger  when  the  slate  of  our 
coiomial  possessions  is  considered. 
AH  of  theiA^  crrn  more  than  Great 
Britain  and  Irelanti^  are  on  the  pence 
establishment.  If  a  war  broke  out, 
and  the  centre  of  the  empire  was 
threatened,  every  one  of  them,  so  far 
from  U'iiig  able  to  funiish  any  suc- 
cour to  the  endangeri'd  metro|>ulis, 
would  be  ur;:ont  in  their  drmands  for 
rpinforccments  to  dcfen«l  them  selves. 
We  speak  not  only  of  pacific  culonir.s 
as  to  which,  whatever  our  own  opi- 


nion may  be,  we  are  well  aware  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  views  among 
many  able  and  patriotic  men.  We 
speak  of  the  great  military  poets  we 
hold  in  many  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
without  the  possession  of  which  all 
attempts  to  maintain  our  maritime 
superiority,  or  prevent  ourselves  from 
being  blockaded  in  onr  own  harbours, 
and  our  independence  and  industry, 
even  at  home,  utterly  destroyed, 
(ribraltar,  Malta,  Corfu,  the  Bahama 
Isles,  the  Cape,  Martinique,  Aden, 
Ceylon,  IIong-Kong,  and  a  vast  many 
others,  are  not  so  much  colonies,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  as 
maritime  fortresses^  without  pos- 
session of  which  our  fleets  would  be 
unable  to  circumnangate  the  globe, 
our  means  of  sending  out  supplies 
and  reinforcements  to  India  would 
be  cut  off;  and  that  magnificent  poa- 
sesition  would  soon  be  lost,  and  with 
it  all  our  other  colonial  possessions 
in  the  world.  If  we  lose  them,  how 
is  onr  revenue  to  be  maintained,  or 
our  industry  nourished  ? — for,  rely  npon 
it,  every  one  of  them  would,  as  soon 
as  emancipated,  imitate  the  example 
of  the  French,  Prussians,  and  Ameri- 
cans, and  lay  an  import  duty  of  30 
yier  cent  on  onr  manufactures.  What 
would  then  come  of  our  export  trade 
to  onr  colonies,  now  amounting  to 
£19,000,000  annually?  And  yet  bow 
arc  they  to  be  preserved  against 
the  wide>spread  internal  discontent 
which  prevails  in  our  colonial  esta- 
blishments, or  the  open  hostility  of 
the  foreign  powers,  who  would  has- 
ten to  secure  each  a  fragment  of  so 
mighty  a  dominion,  if  we  have  not 
the  means  from  home  of  augmenting 
their  present  miserably  insufficient 
garrisons  V 

If  a  disaster  of  a  fatal  description 
does  befall  the  empire,  no  one  can  say 
that  it  has  come  upon  us  when  not 
duly  warned  both  by  words  and  deeds 
of  our  dangers.  Our  greatest  com- 
manders by  sea  and  land,  and  the 
per!*ons  best  acquainted  with  the  snb- 
ji*ct,  concur  in  recommending  it.  The 
I>uko  of  Wellington,  Lord  Ilanlinge, 
Sir  John  JJurgn^-ne,  Sir  Charlrs 
NapiiT,  I^nl  Palmerston,  the  late 
Sir  Kol»crt  Peel,  Lord  John  Kussell, 
I^rU  Derby,  differing  as  far  as  the 
poles  are  asunder  on  so  many  other 
subjects,  are  ynanimoms  on  this.    Bui 
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great  and  deserving  of  the  ntmost 
respect  and  consideration  as  the  opi- 
nions of  these  very  eminent  men  are, 
there  are  considerations  still  more 
vital  to  be  taken  into  view  in  esti- 
mating the  weight  due  to  their  opi- 
nions.  Facts — recent  undeniable 

FACTS — ^NOW   SPEAK   IN  A  VOICE    OF 

THUNDER.  The  economical  policy, 
the  laissez-aiUr  system,  has  been 
tried  both  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
what  has  been  the  result?  Why, 
that  we  have  been  on  the  very  verge 
oi  losing  our  dominions  in  both  in 
consequence.  Lord  William  Ben- 
ttnck,  it  is  well  known,  in  conformity 
alike  with  the  instructions  and  uni- 
form pacific  policy  of  the  Directors 
and  his  own  disposition,  adopted  the 
pacific  system  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent: he  reduced  the  Anglo-Indian 
army  from  260,000  to  180,000  men ; 
and  both  he  and  his  successors 
carefully  abstained,  by  any  warlike 
preparations,  concentration  of  troops 
on  the  frontier,  or  accumulation  of 
magazines,  from  giving  umbrage  or 
grounds  for  jealousy  to  the  native 
powers.  What  ensued?  Why,  that 
which  every  man  acquainted  with 
history  predicted,  and  every  man  un- 
acquainted with  it  denied — that  we 
were  brought  to  the  very  verge  of 
ruin  in  consequence.  Our  disbanded 
sepoys  enlisted  with  the  Sikhs,  and 
augmented  their  already  formidable 
force.  The  power  which  had  the  re- 
sources of  a  population  of  80,000,000 
at  its  command,  was  all  but  over- 
powered by  one  which  had  only  the 
resources  of  6,000,000;  and  nothing 
but  the  indomitable  firmness  and 
heroic  courage  of  Lord  Hardinge, 
Lord  Gough,  and  their  devoted  fol- 
lowers, who  emulated  the  three  hun- 
dred Spartans  at  Thermopylie,  pre- 
vented the  Indian  empire  from  being 
lost,  from  the  previous  adoption  of 
the  pacific  system,  on  the  field  of 
Ferozeshah  1 

Turn  to  Africa,  and  see  what  a 
lesson  the  practical  application  of  the 
pacific  system  has  taught  us  in  its 
southern  extremity.  Lord  Glenelg, 
it  is  well  known,  adopted  that  policy 
in  its  full  extent  :  he  thonglit  he 
would  conciliate  savages  by  retiring 
before  them.  He  trusted,  with  the 
simplicity  of  ignorance,  to  the  mis- 
saonariee  causing  the  Cafire  to  change 
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his  nature.  The  whole  of  the  slaves 
were  emancipated  in  1834 :  we  thought 
that  gratitude  for  freedom  in  them 
would  compensate  the  alienation  of 
the  Boors  for  the  confiscation  of  their 
property,  for  a  compensation  not  a 
fifth  part  of  its  value.  Trusting  to 
the  effect  of  these  decisive  measures 
of  conciliation  and  concession,  and 
listening  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
peace  party,  we  withdrew  our  frontier, 
permitted  the  settlement  of  the  Caffres 
on  our  dominions,  disarmed  the  Boors, 
and  intrusted  the  defence  of  a  country 
as  large  as  England,  and  a  frontier 
1000  miles  in  length,  to  less  than 
3000  British  soldiers.  What  has 
been  the  result  ?  Why,  that  we  have 
been  dragged  into  a  long,  bloody, 
and  inglorious  war.  The  Cafires  have 
proved  as  hostile  and  rapacious  as 
ever,  the  Boors  sullen  and  apathetic^ 
the  Hottentots  rebellious  and  un- 
grateful. After  sixteen  months  of 
painful  and  most  harassing  hostility, 
the  war  is  still  unfinished ;  several 
serious  discomfitures  have  been  sus- 
tained ;  the  enemy  is  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  rocky  fastnesses  in  our 
own  territory,  though  assailed  by 
ten  thousand  of  the  best  troops  in 
the  British  dominions ;  and  the  most 
powerful  empire,  so  far  as  wealth  and 
resources  go,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  is  openly  defied  and  insulted 
by  a  horde  of  naked  savages. 

Are  not  these  examples  pregnant 
with  instruction  and  propheticof  warn- 
ing to  Great  Britain,  considering  how 
much  more  exposed  to  danger  she  is 
than  either  our  Indian  empire  or  Afri- 
can possessions.  It  is  not  the  Sikhs, 
with  a  population  of  six  millions — it 
is  not  the  Caffres,  with  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  fighting  men,  that 
here  threaten  us :  an  enemy,  a  gigan- 
tic enemy,  a  foe  of  four  centuries' 
standing,  is  at  our  gates.  There  is 
close  to  our  shores  a  nation  of  thirty- 
five  millions  of  people,  the  leading 
portion  of  whom,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
are  animated  with  a  feeling  of  jealousy 
of  England,  as  an  old  rival  and  formi- 
dable power,  however  kind  and  hospi- 
table they  may  be  to  us  as  individuals. 
The  two  countries  have  in  every  part 
of  the  world  interests,  commercial  and 
political,  which  are  constantly  clash- 
ing, and  the  conflict  of  which  may  at 
any  time  of  a  sudden  give  rise  to  dis- 
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cussions  of  the  most  serious  and  cm- 
barassiog  Datnre.  Of  the  reality  of 
this  daoger  it  is  impossible  to  entertain 
a  doubt,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
three  times  during  the  last  twenty 
years — viz.,  once  on  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion and  the  affair  of  Acre ;  once  on 
the  Otahelte  question  and  Queen  Fo- 
mare ;  and  once  on  the  Hungarian  re- 
fugees and  Don  Pacifico*s  claims — we 
were  on  the  very  verge  of  a  serious 
war  with  France,  and  on  the  last  oc- 
casion with  France  and  Russia  united. 
On  the  second  occasion,  Lord  Pai- 
merston  has  told  us  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  not  only  that  we  were  on 
the  verge  of  a  war  with  France,  but 
Louis  Philippe's  generals  had  offered, 
in  six  days^  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  London,  and  a  squadron  and  the 
troops  were  ready  at  Cherbourg  for 
that  purpose.  There  can  be  no 
security  for  an  independent  and 
powerful  nation  holding  out  such 
prizes  to  the  victor,  but  in  such 
means  of  defence  at  home  as  enables 
it  to  set  an  enemy  at  defiance. 

The  military  stores  of  all  kinds  in 
France  are  immense,  and  not  only  all 
placed  in  citadels  of  approved  strength 
and  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
coup'de-main^  but  they  are  so  con- 
nected by  a  net-work  of  railways, 
constructed  for  the  most  part  by  the 
friendly  aid  of  English  capital,  as  to 
be  capable  of  immediate  transport  to 
each  other,  or  to  the  sea-coast  for  em- 
barkation. In  this  respect  England 
presents  a  painful  contrast  to  its  more 
far-seeing  and  sagacious  rival.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  our  military  stores 
are^placed  at  Woolwich,  a  position  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  embarkation,  and 
tolerably  defended  by  the  batteries  of 
Sheerness  and  Tilbury  on  the  sea  side, 
but  entirely  open  on  the  land,  and 
liable  to  instant  capture  by  a  corps  of 
20,000  men,  which  might  suddenly 
effect  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  Kent, 
and  assail  it  in  rear.  The  remainder, 
or  reserve  stores,  are  for  the  most 
part  at  Weedon,  a  position  farther  in 
the  interior,  and  on  that  account  less 
liable  to  attack,  and  admirably  chosen 
for  railway  communication  with  all 
parts  of  the  country ;  but,  like  Wool- 
wich, it  is  wholly  undefended  by  for- 
tifications, and  would  at  once  fall  into 
the  hands  of  any  enemy  who  for  a 
week  together  obtained  the  command 


of  the  field  in  the  neighbonrfaood  of 
London.  This  glaring  piece  of  im- 
prudence and  frightfcu  defect  in  our 
national  defences  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out  by  our  historians ;  and  aU 
our  leaders,  both  civil,  military,  and 
naval,  are  well  aware  of  and  deqfAy 
lament  it.  But  such  is  the  apathy  of 
the  public  mind,  and  the  weaJmess  of 
every  Grovemment  since  the  masses 
were  let  into  the  direction  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  that  no  administration 
has  yet  had  the  courage  to  propose 
the  fortification  of  these  vital  national 
depots,  nor,  in  truth,  have  they  had 
the  means,  if  they  had  hazarded  the 
measure  of  carrying  it  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  So  vast  is  its 
importance,  however,  so  pressing  the 
necessity  of  instantly  adopting  some 
efficient  measure  on  the  subject,  that 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
national  existence  is  dependent  on  its 
success;  and  that  if  Lord  Derby^s  ad- 
ministration fails  in  bringing  forward 
and  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Com- 
mons to  some  measure  calculated  to 
give  us  security,  in  this  respect,  our 
days  are  numbered,  and  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  has  already  pro- 
nounced our  doom. 

If  a  war  was  to  break  out  between 
France  and  England,  as  it  has  so  often 
been  on  the  very  verge  of  doing  of 
late  years,  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  the  former  country,  al- 
though upon  the  whole  inferior  as  a 
navid  power,  and  greatly  inferior 
in  the  long  run  in  nautical  resources 
and  experience,  might,  in  consequence 
of  her  superior  means  of  naval  pre- 
paration, for  a  short  time  obtain  the 
command  in  the  Channel.  NapoleoUf 
it  is  well  known,  had  matured  a  deep 
laid  plan  for  this  purpose,  which 
failed,  not  in  consequence  of  our  hav- 
ing any  naval  force  at  home  to  dis- 
pute it,  but  solely  because  Admiral 
Calder  accidentally  fell  in  with  and 
rudely  handled  the  combined  fleet  on 
its  return  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
Villeneuve,  after  he  had  joined  the 
Ferrol  squadron,  instead  of  steering 
with  his  thirty- three  ships  of  the  line 
for  Brest,  where  Gantheaume  awaited 
him  with  twenty-one,  steered  to  Cadiz ^ 
in  August  1805,  where  he  was  ere 
long  blockaded,  and  at  length  totally 
defeated  by  Nelson  at  Trafalgar. 
This  extraordinary  accident,  or  infa- 
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tnation,  alone  prevented  the  appear- 
ance of  fiftj-fonr  ships  of  the  line  in 
the  Channel,  and  the  landing  within 
a  week  of  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of 
130,000  men,  on  the  shores  of  Sossex. 
We  had  then  120,000  regular  troops, 
180,000  admirable  militia,  with  200. 
gnns  ready  for  the  field  in  the  British  ~ 
islands,  besides  300,000  volunteers. 
With  such  means  of  defence  the  final 
issue  of  the  contest  at  that  time  could 
not  be  considered  as  doubtful,  with 
whatever  damage,  loss,  and  anxiety, 
it  would  unquestionably  have  been 
attended  in  the  mean  time.  But  what 
could  be  expected  if  the  French,  by 
the  adoption  of  a  similar  plan  for  de- 
coying our  fleets  away,  or  from  having 
their  naval  forces  better  in  hand  and 
more  ready,  effected  a  landing  with  a 
similar  force^  or  even  one  of  half  its 
amount,  at  this  time,  and  we,  without 
denuding  our  naval  dep6ts,  could  not 
muster  10,000  men  to  oppose  them,  and 
preserve  London  from  capture,  and 
Woolwich,  with  the  stores  of  an 
empire,  from  devastation  ? 

Everything  in  such  an  emergency 
would  depend,  not  upon  the  amount 
of  force  uUmatdy  and  in  a  prolonged 
contest  at  the  disposal  of  either  of  the 
contending  powers,  but  on  the  amount 
which  either  could  immediately  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  point  of  attack. 
Now,  in  this  respect,  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  the  French,  though  in- 
ferior upon  the  whole  in  naval  re- 
sources, would  at  first  be  greatly  and 
to  a  most  alarming  degree  our  superi- 
ors. It  is  the  maritime  conscription 
which  secures  to  them  this  great  ad- 
vantage ;  and  till  we  have  some 
corresponding  maritime  reserve  force, 
of  somewhat  equal  amount,  to  fall 
back  upon  in  the  event  of  a  war  sud- 
denly breaking  out  with  France,  we 
never  can  be  considered  as  in  any  de- 
gree secure  from  invasion,  Louis 
Napoleon  has  54,000  men  on  the 
coast  of  France  enrolled  in  maritime 
corps,  trained  to  gunnery  and  naval 
war,  inured  to  the  sea,  and  capable 
of  being  assembled  in  twenty-four 
honrs,  by  orders  sent  down  from  Paris, 
at  their  different  rallying  points,  from 
Bayonne  to  Dunkirk.  What  force 
have  we,  ready  and  at  hand^  to  meet 
the  ten  or  twelve  sail  of  the  line, 
twice  as  many  war-steamers,  and 
seventy    ordinary    steamers    which 
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would  be  pressed  into  the  service  to 
transport  troops   from  France   into 
this  country?    Four  or  five  guard* 
ships  half- manned,  and  twice  or  thrice 
as  many  war-steamers,  that  could  be 
immediately  fitted  out!    How  could 
they  instantly  withstand  forces  three 
times  as  great,  which  France  at  the 
moment  could  array  against  us  ?   And 
if  they  got  the  command  of  the  Chan* 
nel  by  this  sudden  start  for  one  week, 
what  would  avail  us  our  fifty  sail  of 
the  line  lying  unmanned  in  ordinary, 
our  noble  Mediterranean  squadron, 
our  280,000  sable  warriors  in  Hindo- 
stan,  our  magnificent  colonial  settle- 
ments   which    encircle    the    globe? 
150,000  admirably  disciplined  troops 
would  be  landed  on  our  shores,  Lon- 
don taken,  Woolwich  captured,  our 
credit  ruined^  the  Queen  and  Gk)vem- 
ment  flying  into  Scotland,  and  the^ 
nation     in    unutterable    consterna- 
tion— in  sackcloth  and  ashes  lament- 
ing its  former   snpineness,  and,    it 
would  almost  seem,  judicial  blind- 
ness.   But  it  would  all  be  in  vain:, 
the  thing  has  been  done,  and  cannot 
be  undone ;  our  empire  has  been  taken/ 
from  us,  and  given  to  another  people. 
If  80,000  or  40,000  French  only, 
with  seventy  guns,  were  to  be  landed 
to-morrow  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  it 
may  be  asserted,  without  the  fear  of 
contradiction,  by  any  man  capable  of 
judging   on  the  subject,  that   they 
might  within  a  few  days  reach  Lon- 
don, with  or  without  a  battle,  and  be- 
come masters  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, our   treasuries  and   arsenals. 
Our  generals,  how  determined  and  able 
soever,  our  soldiers,  however  resolute 
and  patriotic,  would  be  constrained  to 
abandon  the  capital,  as  Eutusoff  did 
Moscow,  to  preserve  the  nucleus  of 
an  army  wherev/lth  to  contend,  by  the 
aid  of  the  country,  with  the  enemy  in 
the  in  tenor.    The  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  Hardinge — the  victors  of 
Waterloo  and  Ferozeshah— the  men 
whom  nothing  can  daunt,  would  be 
forced  to  do  this  to  save  the  empire 
from  subjagatlon.      The  victors   of 
Cressy  and  Azincour,  those  of  Tala- 
vera  and  Yltoria  If  still  alive,  would  be 
constrained,  weeping  and    gnashing 
their  teeth,  to  obey  the  terrible  orders. 
Liferlorlty  of  force,  produced  by  for- 
mer blindness  and  the  sway  of  pacific 
ideas,   would  compel   the    grievous 
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ulteruAtive.  And  let  any  man,  and 
most  of  all  the  members  of  the  Peace 
Cuii;;re3s,  figure  to  themselves  the 
state  of  the  country,  with  I^ndou 
taken,  the  Thames  blockaded,  Ports- 
mouth l>o;4ieged,  Woolwich  plundered, 
the  B:ink  piUai^ed,  tlic  (iueen  and 
(roveniment  taken  to  fiii;ht,  and  a 
war  contribution  of  £20,00<J,OX)  laid 
and  levied  by  the  threat  of  military 
execution  on  the  metropolis ! 

What  then  is  to  be  done  in  this 
omerjijency,  exposed  to  this  frij^htful 
dinger,  and  with  these  slender  and 
wholly  inadequate  means  to  ward  it 
off?  France  has  troops  enough  on 
her  seal>oard,  or  within  twelve  hoors^ 
transport  of  it,  to  embark  UK),<XK)men. 
She  has  steam  vessels  in  plenty  to  bring 
them  over  :  one  tringlc  night  would 
suflicc  for  the  passage — a  day  for  dis- 
embarkation. At  lionlogne,  in  1805, 
MarAihal  Xey  re|)eatedly  embarked 
his  corps  of  25,Cahj  men,  with  all  their 
horse.4  and  artillery,  m  ten  minutes  ami 
a-hatf*  Our  navy,  on  its  present 
reduced  Peace  Establishment,  can- 
not be  relied  on  to  prevent  the 
enemy  eluding  their  vigilance,  or 
to  resist  them,  in  the  first  instance 
at  least,  (and  there  is  no  seconti  in- 
stance here,)  with  success  if  their 
approach  is  di^scried.  The  risk  of 
the  most  dreadful  loss  and  suffering, 
in  such  an  event,  is  certain :  nltimato 
ruin  to  the  empire,  iu  the  most 
favourable  view  for  us,  by  no  means 
improbable.  What  then  is  to  bo 
done  to  avert  a  calamity  so  dread- 
ful, and  menacing,  not  only  incalcul- 
able lo!*s,  if  not  total  destruction,  to 
the  British  empire,  but  irreparable 
injur}-  to  the  interests  of  humanity  in 
every  part  of  the  globe  ? 

No  man  of  sense,  or  even  in  his 
senses,  can  make  but  one  reply:  A 
largi*  adilitinii  to  our  armed  force, 
capable  of  lN>ing  brought  immediately 
into  action,  both  by  sea  and  land,  is 
the  one  thing  nee<]ful.  Without  this 
all  our  n'*ources,  how  great  soever, 
are  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  for 
they  only  invit**  seizure  without  giving 
ns  the  means  of  averting  it.  Doubt- 
less, if  Parliament  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  vote  the  necessary  supplies,  and 
we  rould  get  money  enough  to  raise 


fifteen  sail  of  the  line  and  thirty  war- 
steamers,  perfectly  manned,  sailing  in 
the  Channel,  and  an  army  of  60,000 
regular  troops,  and  140,000  regular  mi- 
litia, ready  in  the  south  of  England  to 
march  to  any  point  which  might  bo 
seriously  menaced,  this  would  be  by 
far  the  most  elfectual  way  of  provid- 
ing for  our  safety.  And  if  Mr  Cobden 
and  the  Peace  Congress  can  persuade 
their  friends  in  Parliament  to  adopt 
these  realfy  efficient  means  to  prevent 
the  flames  of  war  breaking  out^  wo 
have  no  doubt  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
Lord  Ilardinge,  will  be  too  happy  to 
adopt  their  plans,  and  abandon  their 
own  designs  now  and  for  ever.  But  if 
this  is  im|x>ssible,  and  if  it  is  notorious 
that  a  majority  in  Parliament  cannot 
be  prevailed  on  by  any  consideration, 
however  urgent,  or  any  danger,  how- 
ever pressing,  to  vote  an  addition  of 
more  than  £400,0<X»,  or  £5W,000  for 
additions  to  our  national  defences — 
and  since,  despite  all  our  boasted 
riches  derived  from  Free  Trade,  wo 
arc  constantly  told  that  more  cannot 
be  afforded  by  28,000,000  of  British 
subjects,  though  during  the  war 
18,00<J,000  provided  funds  for  the 
army  and  navy  to  three  times  the 
amount  now  annually  voted— the 
only  question  that  remains  is.  What 
is  next  best  ?  Wo  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  in  answer  to  this  all-important 
question,  that  the  next  best  is  the 
Militia  Bill  which  Government,  on 
the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Ijord  Ilardinge,  have  brought  for- 
wanl  ;  and  that,  unless  the  consti- 
tuencies return  such  a  Parliament  as 
will  enable  them  to  carrv  that  mea- 
sure  into  full  operation,  our  <lays  a.s  a 
people  are  nnmbered,  and  our  empire 
IS  given  over  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians. 

Much  is  said  by  persons  unac- 
quainted with  military  matters,  (but 
very  little  by  such  as  are,)  of  the 
nation  rising  up  en  masse  to  crush  an 
invader,  if  he  should  audaciously  ap- 
pear amongst  us:  and  of  the  neetlless- 
ness,  in  consequence,  of  making  any 
preparations,  i»r  being  at  any  expenso 
in  the  mean  time.  We  will  answer 
this  idea  of  the  nation  rising  m  maue 
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and  crashing  the  invader  if  unprepared. 
T'hey  would  rise  up  and  most  of  them 
run  away.  Thej  would  do  so,  though 
possessing  each  individually  the 
courage  of  Wellington  or  Hardin ge, 
simply  from  being  unacquainted  with 
fighting,  and  destitute  of  the  confidence 
which  conscious  skill  and  training  in 
that  art  can  alone  confer.  A  few  of 
the  bravest  would  stand  and  be  shot 
or  cot  down — the  immense  majority 
would  seek  to  save  themselves  by 
fight.  The  first  round  of  cannister, 
the  first  biting  fire  of  Tirailleurs,  the 
first  thundering  charge  of  horse,  would 
send  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
gallant  men,  to  the  right  about.  It 
is  no  imputation  on  the  courage  of 
our  countrymen  to  say  they  would, 
while  unskilled^  do  this  :  all  mankind 
in  similar  circumstances  would  do  the 
same.  The  Romans  of  the  Tenth 
Legion,  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon, 
when  nndisciplined,  would  have  acted 
in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Self-con- 
fidence is  the  foundation  of  resolution 
in  every  crisis,  civil  or  military,  and 
it  can  only  be  acquired  by  conscious 
skill  and  prowess.  Look  how  a  mob 
of  men,  especiaUy  Englishmen,  indi- 
vidually brave,  stand  the  onset  of  a 
handful  of  disciplined  soldiers. 

Sharpshooters  or  riflemen  trained 
to  the  use  of  the  Mini^  rifle,  and 
practised  in  firing  at  the  target,  would 
be  much  more  efficient  than  any  levee 
en  masse,  and,  as  auxiliaries  of  regular 
troops,  might  be  of  considerable  ser- 
vice ;  but  it  requires  no  serious  argu- 
ment to  show  that  it  is  as  auxiliaries 
only  they  could  be  trusted  to ;  they 
never  could  be  trusted  to  stand  the 
shock  of  regular  troops  in  the  field. 
In  truth,  although,  if  accumulated  in 
sufficient  numbers,  they  would,  in  a 
protracted  campaign,  prove  a  great 
impediment  to  the  movements  of  an 
invading  army,  and  might  inflict  a 
considerable  loss  upon  him  in  desul- 
tory skirmishes ;  yet  to  withstand  a 
sudden  forced  march  from  the  coast  to 
London,  which  is  the  thing  to  be 
dreaded,  they  would  be  of  little  real 
service.  Suppose  ten  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand of  them  could  be  assembled  by 
beat  of  drum  in  the  metropolis  and 
counties  immediately  adjoining,  to 
aid  in  repelling  the  invader,  they 
would  be  immediately  encountered 
by  an  equal  number  of  the  French 
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Tirailleurs  or  Chasseurs  de  Vin- 
cennes,  as  individually  brave,  armed 
with  as  good  rifles,  at  least  as  good 
marksmen,  and  far  more  experienced 
in  their  military  duties.  Supposing 
that  our  rifle  clubs  neutralised,  by 
their  fire,  that  of  an  equal  number  of 
French  light  troops — and  that  is 
surely  the  most  favourable  view  to 
take  of  the  case — what  would  remain 
to  stop  the  advance  of  the  main  army 
of  80,000  men  and  120  guns,  which 
would  advance  under  cover  of  the 
cloud  of  sharpshooters  who  preceded 
its  columns?  Nothing  could  do  so 
but  regular  troops,  neariy  as  numer- 
ous and  as  well  disciplined  as 
themselves. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  militia 
whom  the  bill  of  Lord  Derby  proposes 
to  embody  would  be  veiy  difierent 
from  regular  soldiers,  and  could  by 
no  means  be  relied  on  to  move  under 
fire,  or  in  presence  of  the  enemy  in 
the  field.  But  the  great  advantage 
with  which  their  organisation  would  be 
attended,  would  be  that  they  might, 
like  the  Prussian  Landwehr,  be  in- 
trasted  with  the  garrison  duty  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  regulars,  and  thus 
liberate  the  troops  of  the  line  now 
absorbed  in  that  service.  Three  good 
artillerymen,  with  five  militia  moder- 
ately instructed  in  their  duties,  could 
work  each  gun.  Twenty- five  thou- 
sand men  would  be  liberated  from  the 
fortresses  by  the  marching  an  eqnal 
number  of  militia  into  them.     For 

THE  COST  OF  ETVE  THOUSAND  RE- 
GULAR SOLDIERS  WE  WOULD  ADD 
THIRTY  THOUSAND    TO    OUR    EFFEC- 

TTVE  FORCE.  This  is  an  immense, 
in  fact  an  incalculable,  advantage. 
It  would  raise  the  force  available  to 
cover  London  at  once  from  ten  thou- 
sand to  forty  thousand  men; — a  small 
force  indeed  to  be  turned  out  by  so 
great  an  empire  to  defend  its  exist- 
ence, its  glory,  its  wealth,  its  posses- 
sions, but  still  as  much  as  in  the 
present  supine  and  infatuated  state 
of  the  public  mind  it  is  possible  to 
get  Parliament  to  agree  to.  Certain 
it  is,  that  in  no  other  way  than  this 
bill  proposes  would  it  be  possible,  at 
so  little  a  cost,  to  produce  so  great 
an  addition  to  our  eflective  force. 

There  is  no  soldier  will  doubt  that 
he  would  rather,  in  the  field,  havo 
fifty  thousand  men  who  had   beca 
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drilled  for  ninety  days,  than  eighty 
thonsand  who  had  been  drilled  for 
fifty;  bot  that  does  not  solve  the 
question.  The  point  is  not  which  is 
most  seryiceablc  in  the  field  and  for 
the  duties  of  a  campaign,  bnt,  which 
is  most  likely  to  render  the  urhole 
regular  force  in  the  country  avmlable 
against  the  enemy.  The  larger  nam- 
ber  is  indispensable  for  this.  Eighty 
thousand  men  would  be  little  enough 
to  garrison  the  fortresses,  keep  quiet 
the  manufacturing  towns,  guard  tho 
railway  posts,  keep  up  the  communi- 
cationa,  and  restrain  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land. If,  by  discharging  those  vari- 
ous most  important  duties,  they  could 
enable  nearly  the  whole  of  our  regular 
force  to  be  advanced  to  the  front  to 
meet  the  enemy,  the  country  might  be 
saved,  even  if  sixty  or  seventy  thou- 
sand invaders  were  landed  on  our 
shores.  But  as,  at  least,  the  whole  of 
the  eighty  thousand  would  be  required 
in  su<m  an  event,  for  the  duties  of  the 
fortresses  or  interior,  any  lesser  force, 
though  better  disciplined,  would  com- 
pel the  deduction  of  a  large  part  of 
the  regular  army,  and  therefore  more 
than  neutralise  all  the  service  it  could 
render.  Every  military  man,  everr 
man  even  moderately  acquainted  with 
military  affairs,  knows  that  if  forty 
thousand  regular  troops  are  to  be 
assembled  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the 
field,  in  defence  of  a  country,  at  least 
double  that  number  must  be  stationed 
in  garrisons  or  left  behind  to  guard 
de^ts,  protect  convoys,  and  keep  up 
communications.  Napoleon  invaded 
Russia  with  five  hundred  thousand 
men,  but  he  never  had  more  than  a 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  in 
any  one  field ;  and  out  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  effective  men 
who  composed  the  military  force  of 
Louis  XiV.,  he  never  was  able  to 
draw  together  above  eighty  thousand 
in  the  field  to  make  head  against  the 
armies  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough, 
who,  on  their  side,  were  equally  weak- 
ened by  the  necessary  garrisoning  of 
fortresses  and  detachments  to  their 
rear. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  quot- 
ing the  following  admirable  and  just 
olMervatlons  from  a  most  able  and 
experienced  military  officer,  whoso 
father  taught  British  seamen  the 
breaking  of   the    line   in  Rodney's 


battle  in  1784,  and  who  himself  has 
done  so  much  to  Instruct  his  country 
and  all  Europe  In  gunnery. 

"  What  has  been  Mud  above,**  says  Sir 
Howard  Doaglaa,  "relates  only  to  the 
protection  afibrded  by  the  naral  forces  of 
Great  Britain  ;  to  which  alone,  and  irre- 
spectire  of  the  internal  defence  and  seen- 
rity  of  the  empire,  the  present  work  has 
been  confined.  The  author  is,  howerer, 
fally  aware  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
rely  solely  on  either  the  naral  or  the 
military  resources  of  the  country  for  the 
preservation  of  her  independence,  in  the 
event  of  her  being  threatened  with  foreira 
invasion,  and  that  it  can  only  be  by 
means  of  both  that  we  can,  in  all  timet 
and  under  all  circumstances,  maintain 
our  positibn  as  a  first-rate  European  power. 

**  It  would  be  out  of  place,  in  a  work 
relating  essentially  to  gunnery,  to  enter 
at  large  on  the  consideration  of  the  insufii- 
cienoy  of  the  military  force  of  the  nation, 
and  the  want  of  fortified  positions,  by 
which  the  progress  of  an  invading  army 
might  be  arrested,  or  even  retarded. 
This  may  be  a  matter  for  future  discussion. 
But  the  author  is  induced  to  touch  inci- 
dentally upon  this  important  subject  by 
the  perusal  of  a  remarkable  pamphlet 
which  has  just  appeared,  entitled  '  De 
la  Defense  Nationale  en  Angleterre,' 
by  Baron  Maurice  (Paris,  1851  ;)  in  which 
that  writer  (an  officer  of  Engineers  in  the 
service  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,)  after 
making  an  enumeration  of  the  naval  and 
military  strength  of  Great  Britain,  and 
comparing  the  artillery  of  this  country 
with  that  of  France  (pp.  hS-GO,)  esti- 
mates briefly  the  chances  of  success  for 
France  in  an  invasion  of  England,  (p.  G8, 
ke.,)  and  gires  a  project  for  putting  the 
inrasion  in  execution ;— disclaiming  at 
the  same  time  any  intention  of  predicting 
a  fatal  issue  for  this  country,  for  which 
he  professes  the  highest  esteem. 

"  I>escribing  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  the  defence  of  a  country  depends, 
M.  Maurice  states,  (page  115,  &c.,)  that 
if  the  country  attacked  be  like  France  or 
England,  one  whose  existence  depends  on 
the  security  of  its  capital,  it  is  important 
that  this  metropolis  should  be  protected 
at  least  from  a  coup-de-main  after  the 
]o«fl  of  a  battle  ;  and  he  repeats  the  fol- 
lowing obserrations  by  Napoleon  in  roL  is. 
of  his  <  Memoirs  :*— '  If,  in  1805,  Vienna 
had  been  fortified,  the  battle  of  Ulm  would 
not  have  decided  the  issue  of  the  war  ; 
the  corps  commanded  by  Kutusoff  would, 
at  Vienna,  hare  waited  for  the  other  corps 
of  the  Russian  army,  which  were  then  at 
Olmutz,  and  for  the  army  of  Prince 
Charles,  which  was  advancing  out  of  Italy. 
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If  Berlin  had  been  fortified  in  1806,  the 
army,  which  was  defeated  at  Jena,  would 
haTe  rallied  there,  and  the  Russian  army 
would  haTe  joined  it.  If,  in  1 808,  Madrid 
had  been  a  fortified  place,  the  French 
army,  after  the  yictories  of  Espinosa, 
Tudela,  Burgos,  and  Sommosierra,  would 
not  haTe  marched  upon  that  capital, 
leaTing  in  its  rear  Salamanca  and  Valla- 
dolid,  the  English  army  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  and  the  Spanish  army  of  Romana  : 
and  these  Anglo-Spanish  armies  might, 
under  the  fortifications  of  Madrid,  haTe 
united  themselTes  to  the  armies  of  Aragon 
and  Valencia;' — and  the  author  might 
haTe  added  what  had  been  the  fate  of 
Lisbon  as  well  as  Madrid,  and  what, 
consequently,  the  issue  of  that  righteous 
and  retributiTe  war  in  the  Peninsula, 
which  Great  Britain  undertook  for  the 
independence  of  the  nations  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  had  not  the  Great  Dake 
ordered  the  construction  of  the  lines  of 
Torres  Yedras.  *  Lastly,  if  Paris,  in  1 81 4 
and  1815,  had  been  fortified,  so  as  to 
haTe  been  capable  of  holding  out  bat  one 
week,  what  an  infiaence  would  it  not  haTe 
had  on  the  destiny  of  Europe  !'  And  what 
u  now  the  state  of  the  French  metropolis 
in  that  respect  t 

''In  conclusion,  M.  Maurice  tells  the 
world  that  England  has  reason  to  place 
confidence  in  her  good  fortune,  and  in  the 
maritime  supremacywhich  along  struggle 
has  giTen  her  ;  but  that  it  would  be  wise 
in  her  to  consider  that  she  is  not  iuTul- 
nerable.  Steam-naTigation,  railroads, 
and  the  electrical  telegraph,  he  continues, 
baTo  powerfully  increased  her  defensiTO 
resources ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
increase  the  means  of  attacking  her,  and 
prepare  the  way  that  leads  to  her  shores. 
England,  trusting  to  the  prospect  of  a 
long  peace,  has  enormously  extended  her 
commercial  enterprises;  bat  thirty-five 
years  of  peace  have  passed,  and  if  a  icar 
should  suddenly  break  out,  i$  she  pre- 
pared to  meet  it  f  Such,  he  adds,  is  the 
thought  which  has  presented  itself  to  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  Great  BriUin."— (P.  1 38.) 

It  is  often  asked  in  Parliament,  how 
It  happens  that,  with  the  large  sums 
annaallj  voted  in  Parliament  for  the 
4UTDy,  we  have  so  few  efficient  men 
to  produce;  and  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that,  while  a  French  soldier  costs 
£38  per  annum,  an  English  one 
costs,  taking  everything  into  view, 
£82  ?  We  answer  in  one  word,  be- 
cause we  are  twice  as  rich  as  they^  and 
therefore  money  wUl  only  go  half  as 
Jar.     Long  ages  of  peace  and  pro- 


sperity—  the  last  interrupted  only 
within  these  few  years— have  inured 
the  English  to  so  much  comfort,  and 
such  good  Uving^  that  no  one  could  be 
got  to  enter  the  army  who  was  put 
on  the  Continental  pay  and  fare.  A 
Cossack  gets  8s.  6d.  a-year  of  pay, 
out  of  which  he  is  obliged  to  furnish 
himself  with  white- starched  neck- 
cloths. A  French  soldier*s  pay  is 
under  5d.  a-day,  and,  after  deducting 
what  is  stopped  off  for  rations,  &c.y 
he  has  somewhat  about  |d.  a-day  to 
enjoy  himself  1  What  a  temptation 
to  such  brave  disciplined  starving 
men,  London  with  its  £20,000,000  in 
the  bank  in  solid  gold !  When  Free 
Trade  has  made  us  as  poor  as  the 
French,  and  money,  in  consequence, 
goes  as  far,  we  shall  be  able  to  raise  our 
armies  as  cheaply,  because  our  people 
will  be  reduced  like  them  to  the  low- 
est point  consistent  with  existence ; 
but  we  cannot  hope  for  a  similar  re- 
duction till  it  has  worked  that  melan- 
choly change  upon  our  people. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  there  Is 
any  danger,  in  stating  the  facts  we 
have  now  brought  forward  in  regard 
to  our  unprepared  state,  of  making  the 
French  acquainted  with  them.  They 
know  them  perfectly  already,  as  well 
as  any  of  our  officers  at  the  Horse 
Guards  or  Ordnance  Office.  There 
is  not  a  gun  mounted,  nor  a  battery 
traced  out,  nor  a  ditch  cleared,  nor  a 
glacis  levelled  at  Portsmouth,  Ply- 
mouth, or  Sheerness,  that  information 
is  not  immediately  forwarded  to  Paris 
by  French  officers  or  agents  on  the 
spot.  The  only  people  who  are  igno- 
rant of,  or  rather,  though  aware,  in- 
sensible to  them,  are  Mr  Cobden  and 
the  Manchester  school  of  politicians. 
They  are  so  infatuated  with  the  belief 
of  universal  peace  that  nothing  will 
open  their  eyes  till  London  is  taken, 
or  Plymouth  in  flames.  Our  real 
danger  is  not  in  Paris,  but  in  Man- 
chester ;  it  is  not  the  strength  of  our 
neighbours,  but  our  delusive  idea  of 
security,  which  is  our  real  danger. 
The  nation  has  within  itself  ample 
means  of  averting  all  danger,  if  it 
would  only  make  use  of  them ;  if  it  is 
ruined,  it  will  not  be  from  its  want 
of  strength,  but  from  its  want  of 
foresight. 

To  conclude,  let  the  people  of  Eng- 
land reflect,  and  reflect  deeply,  on 
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this  consideratioiL  If  Lord  Derby's 
Administration  is  driven  from  the 
helm  by  the  results  of  the  next  elec- 
tion, this  country  may  see  what  awaits 
them.  A  more  vital  interest  than 
that  of  Free  Trade,  a  more  terrible 
fate  than  the  re-establlsbment  of  Ro- 
manism, is  involyed  in  the  issne  of 
t)ie  contest.  It  will  not  be  the 
AVhigs  and  Lord  John  Russell  who 
Mill  in  that  event  be  called  to  the 
helm.  The  family  clique  of  the  Ras- 
sells  and  the  Mintos  is  worn  out. 
Their  joomals  tells  us  what  must 
be  done.  The  new  administration 
must  be  framed  on  an  extended  Inuis, 
and  we  know  where  the  extension  is 
to  be  sought.  The  Chesliam  Place 
meeting  has  prefigured  it  in  the 
clearest  colours.  It  is  Mr  Cobden, 
Mr  Bright,  and  the  Manchester 
school,  who  are  to  be  taken  into  the 
Cabinet,  and  wc  know  what  their 
principles  are — they  have  told  us 
themselves  repeatedly.  They  are  to 
sell  our  ships  of  the  line,  disband 
oar  troops,  cut  off  twelve  millions  of 
taxes,  and  trust  in  Europe  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  French,  as  we 


have  done  in  Asia  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  Sikhs,  in  Africa  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Caffres.  Un- 
deterred by  the  calamitous  result  of 
the  principles  of  the  Peace  Congress 
in  these  two  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  which  the  resolution  of  our  chiefs 
and  heroism  of  our  soldiers  alone  pre- 
vented from  involving  our  Colonial 
Empire  in  ruin,  they  are  prepared 
to  pursue  the  same  system  in  Europe 
in  presence  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the 
recollection  of  Waterloo,  and  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  Like  all  fanatics, 
whether  in  religion  of  politics,  they 
are  inaccessible  to  reason,  and  deaf 
to  all  arguments  drawn  from  facts, 
how  clear  and  convincing  soever.  Be 
it  so.  We  have  done  our  duty  in 
unfolding  the  stake  at  issue  in  the 
next  election,  and  the  irreparabie  ruin 
which  will  threaten,  and  probably 
overtake  the  nation,  if,  from  a  passion 
for  Free  Trade,  it  loses  all  the  wealth 
which  that  system  is  said  to  have 
created.  Let  it  take  its  decision ;  but 
it  cannot  say  it  has  done  so  unwarned 
or  uuinstructed  as  to  the  dangers 
which  threaten  it. 
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KATIE     STEWART. 


A  TRUE  STORT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


"  Eh  Lady  Anne  I  The  like  of  you 
yammering  morning  and  night  aboat 
wee  Katie  at  the  mUL  What's  John 
Stewart?  Naething  but  a  common 
man,  and  you  the  Earl's  dochter.  I 
wonder  ye  dinna  think  shame." 

"  Whisht,  KeUy,"  said  the  Uttle 
Lady  Anne. 

'*ril  no  whisht.  Didna  Bauby 
Kodger  speak  for  me  to  Lady  Betty 
hersel  to  make  me  baim's-maid ;  and 
am  I  to  give  you  your  ain  gate  now 
that  IVe  gotten  the  place  ?  I'll  do 
no  such  thing ;  and  ye  shanna  demean 
yonrsel  as  lang  as  I  can  help  it.  I've 
been  in  as  grand  houses  as  Eellie 
Castle.  I've  had  wee  ladies  and 
wee  gentlemen  to  keep  before  now ; 
and  there's  plenty  o'  them,  no  that 
far  oflf,  to  hand  ye  in  company: 
what  would  ye  do  wi'  Katie  Stew- 
art ?  " 

*'  I  dinna  like  them ;  and  eh,  Nelly, 
she's  bonnie ! "  answered  little  Anne 
Erskine. 

'*  She's  bonnie !  Lady  Anne,  ye're 
enough  to  gar  onybody  think  shame. 
What's  ony  lady's  business  wi'  folk 
being  bonnie  ? — no  to  say  that  it's  a' 
in  your  ain  een,  and  she's  just  like 
itber  folk." 

''  Maybe,  Nelly.  She  has  rosy 
cheeks,  and  bonnie  blue  een,  like  you ; 
but  I  like  to  look  at  her,"  said  Lady 
Anne. 

The  despotic  Nelly  was  mollified. 
"  It's  a'  wi'  guid  wholesome  diet,  and 
rising  in  the  morning.  Ye  ken  your- 
sel  how  I  have  to  fleech  ye  wi'  cream 
before  ye'll  take  your  parritch ;  and 
cream's  no  guid  for  the  like  of  you. 
If  ye  were  brought  up  like  common 
folk's  bairns,  ye  would  have  as  rosy 
cheeks  as  Katie  Stewart." 

The  little  Lady  Anne  bent  down 
by  the  bumside,  to  look  at  her  own 
pale  face  in  the  clear  narrow  stream. 
"  I'll  never  be  like  Katie,"  said  Anne 
Erskine  with  a  sigh  ;  *^  and  Janet's 
no  like  Isabel  I  Stewart :  we're  no  so 
bonnie  as  them.  Bring  Katie  up  to 
the  castle,  Nelly  ;  there's  John  Stew- 


art at  the  mill  door — ask  him  to  let 
Katie  up." 

"  But  what  will  Lady  Betty  say  ?  " 
asked  the  nurse. 

"  Betty  said  I  might  get  her  if  I 
liked.  She'll  no  be  angry.  See,  Nelly, 
John  Stewart's  standing  at  the  door.'^ 

With  reluctance  the  nurse  obeyed ; 
and,  leaving  Lady  Anne  on  the  bum- 
side,  advanced  to  John  Stewart. 

The  mill  lay  at  the  opening  of  a 
little  uncultivated  primitive-looking 
valley,  through  which  the  burn  wound 
in  many  a  silvery  link,  between  banks 
of  bare  grass,  browned  here  and  there 
with  the  full  sunshine,  which  fell  over 
it  all  the  summer  through,  unshaded 
by  a  single  tree.  There  was  little  of 
the  beautiful  in  this  view  'of  Kellie 
Mill.  A  grey  thatched  house,  placed 
on  a  little  eminence,  down  the  side  of 
which  descended  the  garden — a  very 
unpretending  garden,  in  whichafev 
bushes  of  southernwood,  and  one  or 
two  great  old  rose-trees,  were  the 
only  ornamental  features — was  the 
miller's  dwelling ;  and  just  beyond 
was  the  mill  itself,  interposing  its 
droning  musical  wheel  and  little  rush 
of  water  between  the  two  buildings  : 
while  farther  on,  the  bare  grassy 
slopes,  among  which  the  burn  lost 
itself,  shut  out  the  prospect — very 
rural,  very  still,  giving  you  an  idea 
of  something  remote  and  isolated — 
*'  the  world  forgetting,  by  the  world 
forgot" — but  with  scarcely  any  beauty 
except  what  was  in  the  clear  skies 
over  it,  and  the  clear  running  water 
which  mirrored  the  skies. 

And  on  the  bumside  sits  the  little 
Lady  Anne  Erskine,  the  Earl  of  Kel- 
lie's  youngest  daughter.  She  says 
well  that  she  will  never  be  pretty ; 
but  you  like  the  quiet  little  face, 
though  its  features  are  small  and  in- 
significant, and  its  expression  does 
not  at  all  strike  you,  further  than  to 
kindness  for  the  gentle  owner,  as  she 
sits  under  the  hot  September  sun, 
with  her  feet  almost  touching  the 
water,  pulling  haudfnls  of  grass,  and 
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looking  wistfally  towards  the  mill. 
A  dress  of  some  fine  woollen  staff, 
shapeless  and  nngraceful,  distin- 
guishes her  rank  only  yerj  slightly  ; 
for  the  time  is  1735,  when  fashions 
travel  slowly,  and  the  household  of 
Eellie  practises  economy.  Like  the 
scene  is  the  little  lady ;  without  much 
of  even  the  natural  beauty  of  child- 
hood, but  with  a  clear,  soft,  uncloud- 
ed face,  contented  and  gentle,  think- 
ing of  everything  but  herself. 

Turn  round  the  paling  of  the  gar- 
-den  to  the  other  side  of  this  grey 
house,  and  the  scene  is  changed.  For 
the  background  you  have  a  thick 
dump  of  wood,  already  brilliant  in 
its  autumn  tints.  Immediately  strik- 
ing your  eye  is  a  gorgeous  horse- 
•chestnut,  embosomed  among  greener 
^foliage — a  bit  of  colour  for  an  artist 
to  study.  The  trees  grow  on  an  ab- 
rupt green  mound,  one  of  the  slopes 
of  the  little  glen — the  only  one  so 
becomingly  sheltered ;  and  from  its 
«teep  elevation  a  little  silvery  stream 
of  water  falls  down,  with  a  continual 
tinkllnff,  to  the  small  pebbly  bed  be- 
low. Between  this  minstrel  and  the 
house  spreads  a  ^*  green"  of  soft  thick 
grass,  with  poppies  gleaming  in  the 
•long  fringes  of  its  margin,  and  blue- 
<eyed  forget-me-nots  looking  up  from 
ihe  sod.  One  step  up  fix)m  the  green, 
on  the  steep  ascent,  which  has  been 
cut  into  primitive  steps,  brings  you 
on  a  level  with  the  milldam,  and  its 
bordering  willows ;  and  beyond  shows 
you  a  wider  horizon,  bounded  by  the 
green  swelling  summit  of  Kellie  Law, 
the  presiding  hill  of  the  district,  from 
which  a  range  of  low  hills  extends 
westward,  until  they  conclude  in  the 
fiteep  wooded  front  of  Balcarras  Craig, 
striking  a  bold  perpendicular  line 
across  the  sky.  Rich  fields  and  scat- 
lered  farm-houses  lie  between  you 
and  the  hills,  and  some  of  the  fields 
«are  populous  with  merry  companies 
of  ^*  shearers,"  whose  voices,  softened 
by  the  distance,  touch  the  ear  plea- 
santly now  and  then.  These  lands 
were  well  cultivated  and  productive 
even  at  that  time ;  and  on  this  side  of 
Kellie  Mill,  you  could  believe  you 
were  within  the  fertile  bounds  of  the 
kingdom  of  Fife. 

^d  the  little  figures  on  the  green 
contrast  strikingly  with  the  youn^ 
watcher  without.    Foremost,  seated 


in  the  deep  soft  grass,  which  presses 
round  her  on  every  side,  with  its  long, 
bending,  elastic  blades,  sits  a  child  of 
some  eight  years,  with  the  soft  cherub 
face  which  one  sometimes  sees  in  rural 
places,  delicately  tinted,  beautifully 
formed.  Bound  the  little  clear  fore- 
head clusters  hair  paler  than  gold, 
not  in  curls,  but  in  soft  circlets,  like 
rings.  Just  a  little  darker  as  yet  are 
the  long  eyelashes  and  finely  marked 
brows ;  and  the  ey^  are  sunny  blue, 
running  over  with  light,  so  that  they 
dazzle  you.  It  is  considerably  brown- 
ed, the  little  face,  with  the  sun  of  this 
whole  summer,  and,  with  perhaps  just 
a  shade  too  much  of  rosy  colour,  has 
a  slightly  petulant,  wilful  expression ; 
but  when  you  look  at  Katie  Stewart, 
you  can  understand  the  admiration  of 
Lady  Anne. 

Only  a  little  taller  is  that  staid  sis- 
ter Isabell,  who  sits  knitting  a  great 
blue  woollen  stocking  by  Katie*s  side. 
Isabell  is  twelve,  and  her  hair  has 
grown  a  little  darker,  and  she  herself 
looks  womanly,  as  she  sits  and  knits 
with  painful  industry,  counting  the 
loops  as  she  turns  the  heel,  and  paus- 
ing now  and  then  to  calculate  how 
much  she  has  to  do  before  she  may 
escape  from  her  task.  The  stocking 
is  for  her  father :  he  has  an  immense 
heel,  Isabell  thinks  secretly,  as  she 
almost  wbhes  that  some  such  process 
as  that  severe  one  adopted  by  the  sis- 
ters of  Cinderella,  could  be  put  in 
operation  with  honest  John  Stewart. 
But  yonder  he  stands,  good  man,  his 
ruddy  face  whitened  over,  and  his 
fourteen'  stone  of  comfortable  sub- 
stance fully  needing  all  the  foundation 
it  has  to  stand  upon  :  so  Isabell  re- 
turns to  her  knitting  with  such  energy 
that  the  sound  of  her  **  wires "  is 
audible  at  the  mill-door,  and  John 
Stewart,  turning  rotmd,  looks  proudly 
at  his  bairns. 

Janet  stands  on  the  threshold  of 
the  house,  peeping  out ;  and  Janet  by 
no  means  looks  so  well  as  her  sisters. 
She  has  a  heavier,  darker  face,  a 
thick,  ungainly  figure,  and  looks  any- 
thing but  good-humoured.  They  are 
all  dressed  in  a  very  primitive  style, 
in  home-made  linen,  with  broad  blue 
and  white  stripes ;  and  their  frocks 
are  made  in  much  the  same  form  as 
the  modern  pinafore.  But  simple  as 
its  material  is,  Janet  has  the  skirt  of 
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her  dress  folded  up,  and  secured  round 
her  waist — "  kilted,"  as  she  calls  it — 
exhibiting  a  considerable  stretch  of 
bine  woollen  petticoat  below;  for 
Janet  has  been  employed  in  the  house, 
by  reason  of  her  superior  strength, 
assisting  her  mother  and  the  stout 
maid-senrant  within. 

Over  Katie's  red  lip  come  little 
gushes  of  song,  as  she  bends  oyer  the 
daisies  in  her  lap,  and  threads  them. 
The  child  does  not. know  that  she  is 
ainging;  but  the  happy  little  voice 
runs  on  unconsdonsly,  with  quick 
breaks  and  interruptions  like  breath. 

'^  Katie,  I  dinnaken  what  ye  think 
ye're  gaun  to  be,"  said  the  womanly 
elder  sister.  "  Ye  never  do  a  turn ; 
and  it's  no  as  if  ye  got  ony  thing  hard. 
Woman,  if  I  had  the  like  of  thae  bon- 
nie  thread  stockings  to  work  instead 
of  lAir,  I  would  never  stop  till  they 
were  done  1 " 

"  But  rm  no  you,  Bell,"  said  Ka- 
tie,  running  on  without  a  pause  into 
her  song. 

"  Threading  gowans  I — they're  of 
nae  nse  in  this  world,"  continued  the 
mentor.    "  What  is't  for  ?  " 

''  Just  they're  bonnie,"  said  little 
Katie. 

"They're  bonnie  I"  Isabell  re- 
ceived the  excuse  with  as  much  con- 
tempt as  Lady  Anne's  attendant  had 
just  done. 

"  Eh  Bell,  woman !— eh  Katie  I " 
exdaimed  Janet,  descending  from 
the  garden  paling  with  a  great  leap, 
'*  there's  wee  Lady  Anne  sitting  on 
the  bumside,  and  there's  Nelly  speak- 
ing to  my  /aitber.  She's  wanting 
something ;  for,  look  at  him,  how  he*s 
pointing  here.  £h  Bell,  what  will't 
be?" 

"  Weel,  Nelly,  gang  in-by,  and  ask 
the  wife,"  said  the  miller ;  "  it's  no 
in  my  hands.  I  never  meddle  wi'  the 
bairns." 

"  The  bairns  I  she's  wanting  some 
of  us,"  cried  Janet. 

Isabell's  stocking  dropped  on  her 
knee,  and  they  watched  Nelly  into 
the  house ;  but  little  Katie  threaded 
her  gowans,  and  sang  her  song,  and 
was  happily  unconscions  of  it  all. 

By  and  by,  Mrs  Stewart  herself 
appeared  at  the  door.  She  was  a 
little  fair-haired  woman,  rather  stout 
aow-a-days,  but  a  beauty  once ;  and 
with  the  pretty  short-gown,  held  in 


round  her  still  neat  waist  by  a  clean 
linen  apron,  and  her  animated  face, 
looked  yet  exceedingly  well,  and  vin- 
dicated completely  her  claim  to  be 
the  fountain-head  and  original  of  the 
beauty  of  her  children. 

Isabell  lifted  her  stocking,  as  her 
mother,  followed  by  Nelly,  came 
briskly  towards  the  green,  and  began 
to  knit  with  nervous  fingers,  making 
clumsy  noises  with  her  wires.  Janet 
stared  at  the  approaching  figures 
stupidly  with  fixed  eyes ;  while  little 
Katie,  pausing  at  last,  suspended  her 
chain  of  gowans  over  her  round  sun- 
burnt arm,  and  lifted  her  sunny  eyes 
with  a  little  wonderment,  but  no  very 
great  concern. 

"  I'm  sure  it's  no  because  she's  of 
ony  use  at  hame,  that  I  should  scruple 
to  let  her  away,"  said  Mrs  Stewart, 
"for  she's  an  idle  monkey,  never 
doing  a  hand's  turn  from  morning  till 
night;  but  ye  see  she  never  hands 
hersel  in  right  order,  and  she  would 
just  be  a  fash  at  the  Castle." 

At  the  Castle  I  Intense  grows  the 
gaze  of  Janet,  and  there  is  a  glow  on 
the  face  of  the  staid  Isabell;  but 
little  Katie  again  unconsciously  sings, 
and  looks  up  with  her  sunny,  won- 
dering, unconcerned  eyes  into  her 
mother's  face. 

"Nae  fear;  if  she's  no  content. 
Lady  Betty  will  send  her  hame,"  said 
the  nurse ;  "  but  ye  see  Lady  Anne, 
she's  never  done  crying  for  little 
Katie  Stewart." 

There  is  a  slight  momentary  con- 
traction of  Isabell's  forehead,  and 
then  the  flash  passes  from  her  face, 
and  the  wires  cease  to  strike  each 
other  spasmodically,  and  she,  too, 
looks  up  at  her  mother,  interested, 
bnt  no  longer  anxious.  She  is  not 
jealous  of  the  little  bright  sister — 
only  Isabell  yearns  and  longs  for  the 
universal  love  which  Katie  does  by 
no  means  appreciate  yet,  and  cannot 
well  understand  how  it  is  that  Katie 
is  always  the  dearest — always  the 
dearest !  It  is  the  grandest  distinc- 
tion in  the  world,  the  other  little 
mind  muses  unconsciously,  and  Isa- 
bell submits  to  be  second  with  a 
sigh. 

"  Such  a  like  sicht  she  is,  trailing 
about  the  burnside  a'  the  hours  of  the 
day,"  exclaimed  the  mother,  survey- 
ing Katie's  soiled  frock  with  dismay. 
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''  Ilout !  Mrs  Stewart,"  said  the 
patronising  nurse,  *^what  needs  yo 
fash  about  it.  Kaebody  expects  to 
see  your  little  ane  put  on  like  the 
bairns  that  come  about  the  Castle/' 

Mrs  Stewart  drew  herself  up. 
**  Thank  ve  for  your  guid  opinion, 
Nelly;  but  1*11  hae  naebody  make 
allowances  for  tni/  bairn.  Gang  in  to 
the  house  this  moment,  Katie,  and 
get  on  a  clean  frock.  It*s  Lady  Anne 
that's  wanting  ye,  and  no  a  common 
body ;  and  yeVe  forbears  and  kin  of 
your  ain  as  guid  as  most  folk.  Gang 
in  this  minute,  and  get  yoursel  sorted. 
Ye*ro  to  gang  to  the  Castle  with 
Lady  Anne." 

Uductautly  Katie  rose.  **  Tm  no 
wanting  to  gang  to  the  Castle  I  Vm 
no  heeding  about  Lady  Anne ! '' 

'*  Kh  Katie!"  exclaimed  Isabel! 
under  her  breath,  looking  up  to  her 
wistfully  ;  but  the  little  capricious 
favourite  could  alreadv  afford  to  think 


lightly  of  the  love  which  waited  ou 
her  at  every  turn. 

Mrs  Stewart  had  a  temper — a  rather 
decided  and  unequiyocal  one,  as  the 
miller  well  knew.  *^  Ye'll  do  what 
you're  bidden,  and  that  this  moment," 
she  said,  with  a  slight  stamp  of  her 
foot.  *^  Gang  in,  and  Merran  will 
sort  ye ;  and  see  ye  disobey  me  if  yc 
daur!" 

Isabell  rose  and  led  the  little  flut- 
ing Katie  away,  with  a  secret  sigh. 
No  one  sought  or  cared  for  her,  as 
they  did  for  this  little  petulant  spoiled 
child;  and  Isabell,  too,  was  pretty, 
and  kind,  and  gentle,  and  had  a  sort 
of  sad  involuntary  consciousness  of 
those  advantages  which  still  failed  to 
place  her  ou  the  same  ])latform  with 
the  favourite.  Dull  Janet,  who  was  not 
pretty,  envied  little  Katie;  but  Isabell 
did  not  envy  her.  She  only  sighed, 
with  a  blank  fooling,  that  no  one  lovod 
her,  as  every  one  loved  her  sifter. 


CHAPTER   II. 


*^  But  Lady  Betty  never  wears 
them,  and  what's  the  use  o'  a'  thae 
bonnie  things,"  asked  little  Katie, 
after  the  first  burst  of  admiration 
was  over,  and  she  stoo<l  at  leisure 
contem|)lating  the  jowels  of  the  Ladies 
Erskino — not  a  very  brilliant  display, 
for  the  house  of  Kellie  was  anything 
bnt  rich. 

^*  If  we  had  had  a  king  and  <|ueen 
o'  our  ain,  and  no  thae  paughty  Ger- 
mans— or  even  if  it  werena  fur  that 
weary  Union,  taking  away  our  name 
Ifom  us — us  that  never  were  con- 
qoered  yet,  and  wadna  be  if  the  haill 
world  joinod  to  do  it — I>ady  Betty 
wad  wear  the  braw  family  diamonds 
in  the  queen's  presence-cha'mer,"  said 
Banby  Rodger,  Lady  Betty's  maid ; 
^*  but  wha's  gann  to  travel  a  lang 
sea- voyage  for  the  sake  of  a  fremd 
queen  and  a  fremd  court  V  And  yo 
wadna  hae  ladies  gaun  glittering 
about  the  house  wi'  a  thae  shining 
things  on  ilkadays,  and  naebuily  to 
see  them.  Na,  na.  Ye're  but  a  wee 
bairn,  Katie  Stewart ;  ye  dinna  ken." 

'*  But  I  think  they're  awfu'  grand, 
Banby,  and  I  like  that  muckle  ane 
the  best.  Do  ye  think  the  queen  has 
as  grand  things  as  thae?" 


'*  Weel,  rU  no  say  for  this  new 
queen,"  said  tlie  candid  Banby. 
**  Slie's  only  come  of  a  wee  (iemian 
family,  wi*  lands  no  sae  muckle,  and 
naebody  would  daur  to  say  half  as 
rich  and  fruitful,  as  tliir  KoUie  lands 
in  Fife ;  but  fur  our  ain  auld  queens — 
didna  they  gang  covered  owre  frao 
head  to  tU  with  |)earls  and  rnbios,  and 
embroideries  of  g(»ld,  and  diamonds  in 
their  croon  as  big  as  my  twa  nieves." 

And  Bauby  |>laced  these  samo 
clenched  **  nieves,"  articles  of  tho 
most  formidable  size,  close  togetlier, 
and  hold  them  up  to  the  admiring 
gaze  of  little  Katie ;  for  Bauby  was 
an  enthusia.'^t,  and  would  utterly  have 
sconied  the  Koh-i-noor. 

*'  Bauby,"  iiiquirrd  tho  little  visi- 
tor, "  am  I  to  stay  at  the  Castle?" 

'*  Ye're  up  tlie'  brae,  my  woman," 
was  the  indirect  response.  *'  Nao 
doubt  your  faither's  a  ver>'  decent 
man,  and  ye're  no  an  ill  l)aini  your- 
sel, and  come  of  creditable  folk  ;  l>ut 
thert''s  mony  a  wee  Miss  atween  thi5 
and  the  sea  would  be  biythe  to  cumc 
to  Kellie,  to  Imj  bred  up  with  Lady 
Anne:  and  it's  to  l»e  naebody  but 
you.  Katie  Stewart.  My  certy,  yero 
a  favoured  bairn." 
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It  seemed  that  Katie  was  slightly 
inclmed  to  dispute  this  proposition, 
for  she  twisted  up  the  hem  of  her 
little  blue  linen  apron,  and  held  down 
her  head  and  pouted — ^but  she  made 
no  articulate  replj. 

"Where's  litUe  Katie?"  cried 
Lady  Anne,  entering  the  room  with 
a  haste  and  eagerness  which  gave 
some  colour  to  her  small  pale  face. 
^^  Katie,  jour  mother's  ben  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  she  says  you're  to 
stay." 

Bat  Katie  still  pouted,  and  still 
made  a  roll  of  the  hem  of  her  apron. 

"  You're  no  ill-pleased  to  stay  with 
me,  Katie?"  whispered  Lady  Anne, 
stealing  her  arm  round  her  little 
playmate's  neck. 

'*  But  I'll  never  see  my  mother," 
said  Katie,  gradually  bursting  into  a 
little  petulant  fit  of  tears — "  nor  Bell, 
nor  the  bum.  I  dinna  want  to  stay 
at  the  Castle.  I  want  to  gang 
hame." 

"  O,  Katie,  will  ye  no  stay  with 
me?"  cried  poor  little  Lady  Anne, 
tightening  her  grasp,  and  joining  in 
the  tears. 

But  Katie,  stoutly  rebellions,  strug- 
gled out  of  the  grasp  of  her  a£fec- 
tionate  friend,  and  again  demanded 
to  go  home. 

*'  Hame,  indeed!  My  certy,  ye 
wad  get  plenty  of  hame  if  I  had  the 
guiding  of  ye,"  said  Bauby  Rodger. 
"  Gang  hame !— just  let  ber,  Lady 
Anne — to  work  stockings,  and  learn 
the  Single  Carritch,  and  sleep  three 
in  a  bed.  She  was  to  have  gotten 
the  wee  closet  wi'  the  grand  wee  bed, 
and  red  curtains,  and  to  have  learned 
to  dance  and  play  the  spinnet,  and 
behave  hersel,  and  see  the  first  folk 
iu  the  land.  But  let  her  gang  bame. 
/  wadna  stop  her.  She'll  never  be  a 
lady ;  she'll  learn  to  milk  the  cow, 
and  gather  the  tattles,  and  marry  a 
weaver  out  of  Amcreoch  ! " 

Katie  had  been  gradually  drying 
her  tears.  "  I'll  no  marry  a  weaver," 
exclaimed  the  child  indignantly,  with 
an  angry  flush  on  her  face.  **  I'll  no 
milk  cows  and  work  stockings.  I  will 
be  a  lady;  and  I  dinna  like  ye, 
Bauby  Rodger  1 " 

"  Weel,  my  woman,  I'm  no  heed- 
ing," said  Bauby  with  a  laugh  ;  "  but 
though  ye  dinna  like  me,  ye  canna 
hinder  me  doing  what  my  lady  bids. 


There's  nae  use  fechting  noo;  for 
your  face  maun  be  washed,  and  ye 
maun  gang  in  to  Lady  Betty's  draw- 
ing-room and  see  your  mother." 

It  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
achievement,  this  washing  of  Katie's 
face ;  and  the  mild  Lady  Anne  looked 
on  in  awe  and  wonder  as  her  wilful 
playfellow  struggled  in  those  great 
hands  of  Bauby's,  to  which  she  was 
wont  to  resign  herself  as  into  the 
hands  of  a  giant — for  Bauby  was 
nearly  six  feet  high,  and  proportion- 
ably  thick  and  strong,  with  immense 
red  hands,  and  an  arm  nearly  as 
thick  as  Katie's  waist.  At  last,  with 
this  great  arm  passed  round  Katie's 
neck,  securing  the  pretty  head  with 
unceremonious  tightness,  the  good- 
humoured  Glumdalca  overpowered 
her  straggling  charge,  and  the  feat 
was  accomplished. 

Glowing  from  the  fresh  clear  water^ 
and  with  those  soft  rings  of  hair  a 
little  disordered  on  her  white  temples^ 
this  little  face  of  Katie's  contrasted 
very  strangely  with  Lady  Anne's,  as 
they  went  together  through  the  great 
stately  gallery  to  Lady  Betty's  draw- 
ing-room. Lady  Anne  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  height,  and  promised  to  be 
tall ;  while  Katie's  little  figure,  plump 
and  round  as  it  already  was,  gave  no 
indication  of  ever  even  reaching  the 
middle  stature ; — but  the  small  dark 
head  of  the  Earl's  daughter,  with  ita 
thoughtful  serious  expression,  looked 
only  like  the  shadow  beside  the  sun- 
shine, in  presence  of  the  infant  beauty 
whose  hand  she  held.  Neither  of 
them  were  tastefully  dressed  —  the 
science  was  unknown  then,  so  far  as 
regarded  children  ;  but  the  quaint 
little  old- woman  garments  pleased  no 
less  than  amused  you,  when  you  saw 
the  bright  child's  face  of  Katie,  while 
they  only  added  to  the  gravity  and 
paleness  of  the  quiet  Lady  Anne. 

This  long,  gaunt,  dreary  gallery — 
how  the  little  footsteps  echo  through 
it  I  There  is  a  door  standing  ajar. 
Who  has  dared  to  open  the  door  of 
the  great  drawing-room  ? — but  as  it  is 
open,  quick,  little  Katie,  look  in. 

Only  once  before  has  Katie  had  a 
glimpse  of  this  magnificent  apart- 
ment. It  looks  very  cold  —  sadly 
dreary  and  deathlike,  especially  as 
you  know  that  that  little  black  speck 
just  appearing  at  the  comer  window 
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U  the  point  of  the  mourafal  escot- 
cheon  put  up  there,  uot  a  very  long 
time  ago,  when  Lady  Kellie  died; 
and  somehow  the  room  looks,  with 
its  dismal  breathless  atmosphere,  as 
if  solemn  assemblies  took  place  in  it 
every  night.  Look  at  those  conches, 
with  their  comers  inclined  towards 
each  other,  as  if  even  now  spectral 
visitants  bent  over  to  whisper  in 
each  other*s  ears;  and  here,  beside 
this  great,  stiff,  high -backed  chair,  is 
a  little  low  one,  with  embroidered 
covers,  looking  as  if  some  fair  antiqoe 
lady,  in  rustling  silk  and  lace,  had 
drawn  it  dose  to  a  stately  matron*s 
side,  and  was  talking  low  and  ear- 
nestly, craving  or  receiving  connsel. 
Here  some  one,  with  heavy  chair 
drawn  apart,  has  been  looking  at  that 
portrait.  lias  been  looking!  —  one 
feels  with  an  involuntary  thrill,  that, 
leaning  back  on  these  velvet  cushions, 
some  presence  to  whom  the  fair 
Ersklne,  whose  pictured  face  he  con- 
templates upon  the  wall,  was  dear  in 
the  old  times,  may  be  looking  now, 
though  we  see  him  not ;  and  the  fair 
Erskine  perchance  leans  on  his  shoul- 
der too,  and  smiles  to  see  her  por- 
trait. Close  the  door  reverently, 
children,  and  leave  it  to  the  dead. 

In  now  through  this  matted  pas- 
sage to  a  room  of  much  smaller 
dimen:»ions,  with  windows  looking 
over  a  fair  green  country  to  the  far 
away  sea;  and  this  is  a  living  room, 
cheerful  to  see  after  the  awe  of  the 
great  drawing-room.  At  the  side  of 
the  great  hearth,  in  which  a  bright 
fire  is  burning.  Lady  Betty  sits  in  a 
large  arm-chair.  She  is  not  much 
above  twenty,  but  seems  to  think  it 
Deeessary  that  she  should  look  very 
grave  and  composed  in  her  capa- 
city of  head  of  the  bouse — feminine 
head  of  the  house,  for  Lord  Kellie 
still  lives  and  rules  his  household. 
Lady  Betty's  dress  is  of  dark  silk, 
not  the  newest,  and  over  it  she  wears 
a  handkerchief  of  delicate  white  mus- 
lin, with  a  narrow  embroidered  bor- 
der. A  white  moslin  apron,  with 
corresponding  embroideries,  covers 
the  front  of  her  dress,  which  has  deep 
falling  ruffles  of  lace  at  the  elbows, 
and  a  stiff  stomacher  which  yon 
scarcely  can  see  under  those  folds  of 
nnslin.  Over  her  arms  are  dnwn 
fang  black  silk  gloves  without  fiogen, 


and  she  wears  a  ring  or  two  of  some 
value.  Iler  head  is  like  a  tower 
with  its  waves  of  dark  hair  combed 
up  from  the  brow,  and  her  stature 
scarcely  needs  that  addition,  for  all 
the  Erskines  are  tall.  Little  Katie  is 
really  awed  now,  and  feels  that  there 
is  something  grand  in  sheltering  under 
the  shadow  of  Lady  Betty*8  wing. 

Mrs  Stewart  stands  before  Lady 
Betty  engaged  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  her.  Not  because  Mrs 
Stewart  is  humble,  and  chooses  this 
attitude  as  the  most  suitable,  but  be- 
cause Mrs  Stewart  is  earnest,  and 
being  in  the  habit  of  using  the  instru- 
ment of  gesture  a  good  deal,  has 
risen  to  make  it  more  forcible.  One 
of  her  hands  is  lifted  up,  and  she 
holds  out  the  other,  on  which  now 
and  then  she  taps  with  her  substan- 
tial fingers  to  emphasise  her  words. 

^*  You  see,  my  lady,  we  have  nae 
occasion  to  be  indebted  to  onybody 
for  the  upbringing  of  our  bairns.  My 
man,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  is  a  de- 
cent man,  and  a  well-doing,  and,  if 
we*re  spared,  weUl  have  something  to 
leave  to  them  that  come  after  ns;  but 
I  dinna  dispute  the  advantage  of 
being  brought  up  at  the  Castle.  The 
CasUe*s  ae  thing,  the  milFs  anither ; 
but  I  must  have  my  conditions,  or 
Katie  Stewart  must  come  hame." 

''  Well,  Mrs  Stewart,  let  me  hear 
your  conditions,**  said  Lady  Betty, 
graciously.  ^*  I  have  no  doubt  they 
are  very  sensible ;  let  me  bear 
them.** 

*'  She'mustna  be  learned  to  lightlie 
her  ain  friends— they*re  a  crediuble 
kindred,  no  to  be  thought  shame  of. 
She*s  DO  to  think  hersel  better  than 
Isabell  and  Janet,  her  ain  sisters. 
Sbe*s  to  come  to  the  mill  aye 
when  she  can  win,  to  keep  her  from 
pride  she  has  nae  right  to.  Til  not 
suffer  the  natural  band  to  be  broken, 
my  lady;  though  she  u  to  be  brought 
up  with  Lady  Anne,  she*s  still  just 
little  Katie  Stewart  of  Kellie  MUl. 
That's  my  most  special  condition.** 

*'  Very  right;  no  one  could  possibly 
olject  to  it,**  said  Lady  Betty. 

'^And  she's  to  get  to  the  kirk. 
Your  ladyship's  maid  could  leave  her 
at  Amcreoch,  and  we*ll  meet  her 
Uiere  on  the  road  to  Cambee  kirk« 
Lady  Betty.  She*s  at  no  band  to 
gang  down  to  Fittenweem   to  the 
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English  chapel.     I  conldna   snffer 
that." 

*^  I  will  not  ask  yon,  Mrs  Stewart,'' 
said  Lady  Betty,  gently. 

^'And  she's  to  get  nae  qnestions 
bat  the  right  qnestion-book.  It's 
easy  bending  the  minds  of  bairns, 
and  I  canna  have  her  turned  to  the 
English  way,  my  lady.  I  conldna  do 
with  that;  bat,  granting  a'  tbae  con- 
ditions,  and  as  lang  as  she's  happy 
and  keeps  in  her  health,  and  behaves 
hersel,  Fve  nae  objection  to  her 
staying  at  the  Castle." 

''£h,  Mrs  Stewart,  Vm  glad  I" 
exclaimed  Lady  Anne. 

*'*'  Bat  ye  dinna  say  a  word  yonr- 
sel,  yon  monkey,"  said  the  mother, 
drawing  Katie  forward.  '*Are  yon 
no  prond  of  being  asked  to  stay  wi' 
Lady  Anne  at  the  Castle?" 

luitie  made  a  long  panse  though 
the  anxious  questioning  eyes  of  Anne 
were  upon  her,  and  her  mother's  im- 
perative fingers  were  beginning  to 
tighten  on  her  shoulder;  for  Katie 
was  wilful,  and  would  neither  be 
coaxed  nor  coerced.  At  last  her 
mingled  feelings  gdned  utterance 
alowly. 

"I  would  like  to  be  a  lady,"  said 
Katie,  stoutly  resisting  her  mother's 
endeavour  to  pull  her  a  step  forward; 
''  but  I  like  Bell,  and  I  like  the  bum- 
side — and  you,  mother." 

Well  for  Katie  that  she  added  the 
last  clause — it  touched  her  mother's 
heart,  and  interrupted  the  anathema 
which  she  was  about  to  launch  at  the 
nnoffending  bum. 

*'  Bell  will  be  better  without  ye — 
ye  did  nothing  but  keep  her  idle;  and 
the  bumside  winna  rin  away  —  ye 
can  come  and  see  it  and  me,  Katie. 
We'll  miss  ye  at  hame,  for  a'  the 
little  mischief  ye  are." 

There  was  a  slight  quaver  in  Mrs 
Stewart's  voice;  but  now  Lady  Betty 
rose,  with  that  magnificent  mstling 
sound  which  to   Katie   seemed   so 


grand  and  awful,  to  offer,  with  her 
own  hand,  a  very  little  glass  of 
wine. 

In  a  comer  near  one  of  the  win- 
dows, at  an  elaborately- carved  escri- 
toire, sat  another  young  lady,  so  very 
silent  that  it  was  some  time  before 
you  became  aware  of  her  presence. 
Materials  for  some  of  the  ^^  fancy  " 
works  of  the  time  lay  on  a  little  table 
beside  her,  but  at  present  Lady 
Janet  was  writing,  painfully  copying 
some  measured  paragraphs  out  of 
one  manuscript  -  book  into  another. 
Lady  Betty,  the  young  head  and 
mler  of  the  house,  was  saper-carefnl 
in  "  doing  her  duty  "  to  her  sisters ; 
so  Janet,  now  too  old  for  writing 
copies,  conscientiously  spent  an  hour 
every  day,  under  Lady  Betty's  own 
snperintendence,  in  copying  medicinal 
recipes  to  improve  her  hand. 

One  end  of  the  room  was  filled 
with  a  great  book-case  of  carved 
oak.  On  the  other  side  stood  a  spin- 
net  with  fragile  legs  and  ornaments 
of  ivory.  The  middle  of  the  apart- 
ment was  carpeted,  but  round  the 
sides  you  still  saw  the  beautifully 
dear  waxed  floor,  in  which  the  light 
glimmered  and  unwary  walkers  slid. 
Great  window- seats,  with  heavy  soft 
cushions  covered  with  dark  velvet, 
lined  the  three  windows  at  the  other 
end,  and  an  elaborate  embroidered 
screen  stood  in  the  comer  beside 
Lady  Janet's  escritoire.  The  walls 
were  wainscoted,  polished  and  glim- 
mering like  the  floor,  and  some 
family  portraits  darkened  rather  than 
enlivened  the  sombre  colouring  of  the 
room.  But  still  it  was  a  very  grand 
room,  and  little  Katie  Stewai-t  trem- 
bled, even  when  bidden,  to  draw  that 
tremendous  lumbering  velvet  foot- 
stool, which  looked  like  a  family- 
coach,  to  the  fireside,  and  to  sit  down 
on  it,  with  her  pretty  head  almost 
touching  Lady  Betty's  knee. 


CHAPTER  III. 


In  the  west  room,  which  opens  off 
this  long  dim  gallery,  Lady  Anne 
Erskine  sits  busied  with  some  em- 
broidery. This  apartment,  too,  is 
wainscoted,  and  has  a  slippery 
waxed  floor,  only  partially  carpeted, 


and  the  window  is  high  up  in  the 
wall,  and  gives  a  singular  prison-like 
aspect  to  the  room.  The  light  slants 
full  on  the  dark  head  of  Lady  Anne, 
as  she  bends  it  very  slightly  over  the 
embroidery  frame,  which  has   been 
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raised  so  high  that  she  may  have  light 
enough  to  work  withoat  much  stoop- 
ing. Quite  in  shadow  lies  this  space 
tinder  the  window;  bat,  near  the 
middle  of  the  room,  the  sunshine, 
streaming  in  from  the  western  sky, 
makes  a  strong  daguerreotype  of  the 
heavy  massive  frame  and  little  panes 
of  the  Oiisement.  In  this  shady  place 
stands  Katie  Stewart,  holding  a  l)Ook 
high  up  in  both  her  hands  to  reach 
the  light.  She  is  fourteen  now,  and 
as  tall  as  she  will  ever  be,  which  is 
not  saying  much;  but  those  blue 
snnnv  eves,  earnestlv  lifted  to  the 
elevated  book,  are  as  exuberant  iu 
light  and  mirth  as  ever,  and  are,  in- 
deed, such  overflowing  dancing  eyes 
as  one  seldom  se<*s  in  any  other  than 
an  Irish  face.  Her  hair  has  gro^ro  a 
little  longer,  and  is  no  more  permitted 
to  stray  about  her  white  brow  in 
golden  rings,  but  is  shed  behind  her 
ears,  and  put  in  ignoble  thraldom. 
And,  with  all  its  infant  beauty  undi- 
minished, the  face  has  not  lost  the 
petulant  wilful  expression  of  its  ear- 
lier childhoo<l  —  the  lips  pout  some- 
times still,  the  soft  forehead  con- 
tracts— but  tall,  awkward,  goo<l  Lady 
Anne  looks  down  from  her  high  seat 
apon  little  Katie,  and  watches  the 
pretty  changeful  features  with  the 
<iaick  ol>ser\'ation  of  love. 

The  dress  of  both  is  considerably 
improved,  for  Katie  now  wears  a  fine 
woollen  stuff  called  crape,  and  Lady 
Ann4>*s  gown  is  silk.  With  a  point 
before  and  a  point  behind,  the  dresses 
fit  closely  round  the  waist,  and  the 
sleeves  are  short,  and  terminate  at  the 
elbow  with  a  cuff  of  fine  snow-white 
linen.  I^an  and  unhandsome  are  the 
arms  of  the  quick-growing  tall  Lady 
Anne  ;  but  Katie's  are  as  round  and 
white  as  Anne's  are  angular,  and  look 
all  the  better  for  want  of  the  long  black 
lace  gloves  which  her  friend  wears. 

It  is  a  very  elaborate  piece  of  em- 
broiders* this,  over  which  I^dv  Anne 
bends,  and  has  lieen  the  burden  and 
oppression  of  four  or  five  years  bygone, 
for  Lady  Hetty,  who  has  had  her  full 
share  in  si>oiling  Katie  Stewart, 
rigidly  "  does  her  duty  "  to  her  own 
young  sitfter;  and  Anne  has  been 
forced  to  do  her  dnty,  and  her  em- 
l>roidery  too,  many  a  fair  hour,  while 
Katie  did  little  more  than  idle  by  her 
side. 


But  now  hold  up  higher  still,  that 
it  may  catch  the  receding,  fainter- 
shining  light,  this  precious  quarto, 
little  ICatie.  Not  very  many  books 
are  to  be  had  in  Kellie  Castle  which 
the  young  ladies  much  appreciate — 
all  the  dearer  is  this  GentU  Shrpheni; 
and  Lady  Anne's  embroidery  goes  on 
cheerfully  as  the  sweet  little  voice  at 
her  side,  with  a  considerable  fra- 
grance of  Fife  in  its  accent,  reads 
aloud  to  her  the  kindly  old-fashioned 
obsolete  book.  It  was  not  old- 
fashioned  then;  for  Lady  Betty^s 
own  portrait,  newly  painted,  repre- 
sents her  in  the  guise  of  a  shep- 
herdess, and  little  Katie  sings  songa 
about  crooks  and  reeds,  and  Amintaa 
and  Chloes  who  "  tend  a  few  sheep," 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  time  sees 
poetry  only  in  Arcadia.  So  the  two 
girls  read  their  Allan  Ramsay,  and 
fancy  there  never  was  a  story  like 
the  Gentle  Shepherd. 

Now  it  darkens,  and  higher  and 
higher  little  Katie  holds  her  book ; 
but  that  daguerreotype  on  the  floor 
of  the  bright  window-panes,  and 
strong  marke<l  bars  of  their  frame, 
fades  and  grows  faint ; — and  now 
Lady  Anne  not  unwillingly  draws 
her  needle  for  the  last  time  through 
the  canvass,  and  little  Katie  elevatss 
herself  on  tiptoe,  and  contracts  her 
sunny  brows  with  earnest  gazing  od 
the  great  dim  page.  Softly  steps  the 
Lady  Anne  from  her  high  seat — 
softly,  lest  she  should  interrupt  the 
reader,  stirs  the  slumbering  tire,  till 
half-a-dozen  dancing  flames  leap  up 
and  fill  the  room  with  ruddy,  waver- 
ing light.  So  linger  oo  longer  to 
catch  that  dubious  ray  from  the  win- 
dow, little  Katie,  but,  with  one  light 
bound,  throw  yourself  by  the  side  of 
this  bright  hearth,  and  slant  your 
great  Allan  iiamsay  in  the  close  em- 
brace of  yonr  soft  arms ;  while  the 
goo<l  Lady  Anne  ilraws  a  low  chair 
to  the  otlitr  side  of  the  tire,  and, 
clasping  her  hands  in  her  lap,  jK-ace- 
fullv  listens,  and  looks  at  the  reader 
and  the  boitk. 

You  need  no  curtain  for  that  high 
window— and  now  the  strong  bars  of 
the  casement  mark  themselves  out 
against  the  clear  frosty  blue  of  the 
March  sky,  and  stars  begin  to  shine  in 
the  panes.  A  strange  aspect  the 
room  has  with  those  dait  glimmering 
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walls,  and  this  uncnrtained  window. 
Deep  gloomy  comers  shadow  it  all 
round,  into  which  the  fire  sends  fitful 
gleams,  invading  the  darkness ;  and 
the  centre  of  the  room,  between 
the  hearth  and  the  opposite  wall,  is 
rnddj  and  bright.  Lady  Anne,  with 
her  thin  long  arms  crossed  on  her 
knee,  sits  almost  motionless,  reclining 
on  her  high- backed  chair,  and  looking 
at  Katie;  while  Katie,  with  one 
band  held  up  to  shield  her  flashed 
face,  embraces  Allan  Ramsay  closely 
with  the  other,  and  reads.  Neither 
of  them,  were  they  not  absorbed  in 
this  wonderful  book,  woald  like  to  sit 
in  the  dark  room  alone  with  those 
mysterious  shadowy  comers,  and  that 
glimmering  door  slightly  swaying  to 
mud  fro  with  the  draught  from  the 
windy  gallery.  But  they  are  not  here, 
these  two  girls ;  they  are  out  among 
the  summer  glens  and  fields,  beside 
the  fragrant  bumside  with  Peggie,  or 
on  the  hill  with  the  Grcntle  Shepherd. 

But  •  there  is  a  heavy  foot  in  the 
passage,  pacing  along  towards  the 
west  room,  and  immediately  the 
glimmering  door  is  thrown  open,  and 
with  a  resounding  step  enters  Bauby 
Rodger. 

"  Save  us  I  are  ye  a'  in  the  dark, 
my  lady  ?  "  exclaimed  Bauby ; "  never 
dune  yet  wP  that  weary  book;  but 
I'll  tell  ye  something  to  rouse  ye. 
Lady  Anne.  IVe  laid  out  Lady 
Betty's  wedding  gown  in  the  state 
cha'mer,  and  it's  the  grandest- looking 
thing  ever  ye  saw.  Lady  Betty  her- 
sel  is  in  the  drawing-room  wi*  my 
lord.  If  ye  want  to  see't  afore  it's 
on,  ye  maun  gang  now." 

Lady  Anne  was  docile,  and  rose  at 
once.  *^  Come,  Katie,"  she  said, 
holding  out  her  hand  as  Bauby  pro- 
ceeded to  light  the  lamp. 

But  Katie  contracted  her  brows, 
and  clung  to  her  book.  "  I  want  to 
«ee  about  Peggie.  Never  mind  Lady 
Betty's  gown ;  we'll  see  it  the  mom, 
Lady  Anne." 

"  Do  what  you're  bidden,  Miss 
Katie,"  advised  Bauby  Rodger  in  an 
imperative  tone. 

"  What  I'm  bidden  I  I'm  no  Lady 
Anne's  maid  like  you,"  retorted  Katie. 

"  Nobody  means  that;  never  mind 
Btuby,"  said  Lady  Anne  entreatingly. 
**  I  would  do  anything  you  asked  me, 
Katie ;  will  you  come  now  for  me?  " 


Again  the  sunny  brows  contracted 
— the  little  obstinate  hand  held  fast 
by  the  book— and  then  Katie  sud- 
denly sprang  to  her  feet.  "I'll  do 
what  you  want  me,  Lady  Anne — I'll 
aye  do  what  you  want  me — for  you 
never  refuse  me." 

The  lamp  was  lighted  by  this  time, 
and  fully  revealed  Katie's  flushed 
face  to  the  scratiny  of  Bauby  Rodger. 

''  Oh,  Miss  Katie,  the  like  o'  that  I" 
exclaimed  the  careful  guardian ;  "  such 
a  face  wi'  sitting  on  the  fire  I  And 
what  would  Lady  Betty  say  to  me, 
think  ye,  if  she  saw  it,  for  letting  ye 
get  sae  muckle  o'  your  ain  way  ?  " 

Katie  made  no  answer;  she  only 
pulled,  half  in  mirth,  half  in  anger,  a 
lock  of  very  red  hair  which  had 
escaped  from  under  Bauby's  close 
cap,  and  then,  taking  Lady  Anne's 
hand,  hurried  her  away  at  quite  an 
undignified  pace,  singing  as  she  went, 
"  To  daunton  me,  to  daunton  me," 
in  defiance. 

"Ane  canna  be  angry  at  that 
balm,"  said  Bauby  to  herself,  as  she 
bundled  up  the  stray  tress  unceremo- 
niously under  her  cap ;  "  she  has  mair 
spunk  in  her  little  finger  than  Lady 
Anne  has  in  a'  her  bulk,  and  she's  a 
mischievous  ill-deedy  thing;  but  yet 
a  body  canna  but  like  the  little  ane. 
Pity  them  that  have  the  guiding  o' 
her  when  she  comes  to  years,  for 
discreet  years  she'll  never  see." 

Whereupon  Bauby,  to  console  her- 
self, caught  up  the  distant  music 
which  she  heard  passing  through  the 
long  gallery  ;  and  being  a  desperate 
Jacobite,  and  traitor  to  the  esta- 
blished government,  sang  with  energy 
the  concluding  verse — 

«  To  see  King  Jamei  at  Edinburgh  cross 
Wi*  fifty  thousand  foot  and  horse, 
And  the  usurper  forced  to  flee, 
Oh  that  is  what  maist  vrould  wanton  me !  " 

In  the  chamber  of  state  a  lamp 
was  burning,  which  revealed  Lady 
Betty's  wedding  gown,  radiant  in  its 
rich  stiff  folds,  spread  at  full  length 
upon  the  bed  for  the  inspection  of  the 
new  comers.  But  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  leaning  upon  the  heavy  massy 
pillar  which  supported  the  faded 
splendour  of  its  canopy,  stood  a 
figure  very  unlike  the  dress.  It  was 
Lady  Janet  Erskine,  now  a  tall,  pale, 
rather  graceful  young  woman  of  two- 
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ftnd-twenty— of  a  graven  kind  temper, 
whose  quietnefls  hid  very  deep  feel- 
ings. Lady  Janet^s  arms  were 
clasped  about  the  pillar  on  which 
she  leaned,  and  her  slight  fignre 
shook  with  convalsive  soIm.  As  the 
giris  entered,  she  hnrriedly  untwined 
her  arms,  and  tamed  away,  bat  not 
before  the  qaick  obser>'ant  Katie  had 
seen  her  eyes  red  with  weeping,  and 
discovered  the  uncontrollable  emo- 
tions, which  coald  scarcely  be  coerced 
into  absolute  silence,  even  for  the 
moment  which  sufficed  her  to  hasten 
from  the  room. 

"  £b,  Katie,  is  it  not  bonnie  ? '' 
said  Lady  Anne. 

Katie  replied  not,  for  her  impa- 
tient, curious,  petulant  mind  burned 
to  investigate  the  mystery ;  and  the 
sympathies  of  her  quick  and  vivid 
nature  were  easily  roused.  Katie 
did  not  care  now  for  the  wedding 
gown;  the  sad  face  of  Lady  Janet 
WAS  more  interesting  than  Lady 
Bctty*s  beautiful  dress. 

But  a  very  beautiful  dress  it  was. 
Rich  silk,  so  thick  and  strong  that, 
according  to  the  vernacular  descrip- 
tion, it  could  **  stand  it*s  lane ;  **  and 
of  a  delicate  colour,  just  bright  and 
fresh  enough  to  contrast  prettily  with 
the  elaborate  white  satm  petticoat 
which  appeared  under  the  open  robe 
in  front.  At  the  elbows  were  deep 
graceful  falls  of  rich  lace ;  but  Katie 
scarcely  could  realise  the  possibility 
of  the  grave  Lady  Betty  appearing  in 
a  costume  so  magnificent.  She  was 
to  appear  in  It,  however,  no  later 
than  to-morrow ;  for  to-morrow  the 
wise  young  head  of  the  household 
was  to  go  away,  and  to  be  known  no 
more  as  I^y  Betty  Erskine,  but  as 
Elizabeth,  Lady  Colville.  The  inti- 
mation of  this  approaching  chance 
bad  been  a  great  shock  to  all  in 
Kellie ;  but  now,  in  the  excitement  of 
its  completion,  the  family  forgot  for 
the  moment  how  great  their  loss  was 
to  be. 

*'  And  to-morrow,  Katie,  is  Lor- 
die*8  birthday,*^  said  Lady  Anne,  as 
they  returned  to  the  west  room. 

On  the  low  chair  which  Lady  Anne 
had  left  by  the  fireside,  the  capacious 
seat  of  which  contained  the  whole  of 
his  small  person,  feet  and  all,  reposed 
a  child,  with  hair  artificially  curied 
round  his  face,  and  a  little  mannish 


formal  suit,  in  the  elaborate  fashion 
of  the  time. 

**  The  mom^smy  birthday,'*  echoed 
the  little  fellow.  **  Mamma's  to  gio 
me  grand  cakes,  and  Tm  to  wear  a 
braw  coat  and  a  sword,  and  to  be 
I^rd  Colville's  best  man ;  for  Lord 
Colville  will  be  my  uncle,  Katie, 
when  he  marries  Auntie  Betty.*' 

'^  AVhisht,  Lordie,  you*re  no  to  speak 
so  loud,**  said  Katie  Stewart. 

**  What  way  am  I  no  to  speak  so 
loud  ?  Mamma  never  says  that— just 
Auntie  Anne  and  Auntie  Janet ;  but 
I  like  you,  Katie,*  because  you're 
bonnie." 

*'  And  Bauby  says  you're  to  marry 
her,  Lordie,  when  you  grow  a  man,  * 
said  Lady  Anne. 

*^Ay,  but  mamma  says  no;  for 
she  says  Katie*s  no  a  grand  lady, 
and  Pm  to  marry  naebody  but  a 
grand  lady ;  but  I  like  Katie  best 
for  all  that.*' 

'^  I  wouldna  marry  you,"  retorted 
the  saucy  Katie ;  '*  for  1*11  be  a  big 
woman,  Lordie,  when  you're  only  a 
bairn." 

*'  Bauby  says  you*ll  never  be  big. 
If  you  were  as  old  as  Auntie  Betty, 
you  would  aye  be  wee,"  said  the  lit- 
tle heir. 

•  Katie  raised  her  hand  menacingly, 
and  looked  fierce.  The  small  Lord 
Erskine  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laugh- 
ter.   He,  too,  was  a  spoiled  child. 

**  1*11  be  five  the  mom,"  continued 
the  boy ;  ^'  and  I'm  to  be  the  best 
man.  I  saw  Auntie  Janet  greeting. 
What  makes  her  greet  ?  " 

"  Lordie,  I  wish  you  would  speak 
low  1 "  exclaimed  Lady  Anne. 

*'*'  Mamma  says  Pm  to  be  Earl  of 
Kellie,  and  I  may  speak  any  way  I 
like,"  returned  the  heir. 

'^  But  Tou  shanna  speak  any  way 
yon  like ! "  cried  the  rebellious  Katie, 
seizing  the  small  lord  with  her  sofL 
little  hands,  which  were  by  no  means 
destitute  of  force.  '^  You  shanna  say 
anvthing  to  vex  Lady  Janet ! " 

''What  for?"  demanded  Lordie, 
struggling  in  her  grasp. 

''  Because  I'll  no  let  you,"  said  the 
determined  Katie. 

The  spoiled  child  looked  furiously 
in  her  face,  and  struck  out  with  his 
clenched  hand;  but  Katie  grasped 
and  held  it  fast,  returning  bis  stare 
with  a  look  wfaidi  silenced  him.    The 
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to  Lady  Anne ;  bnt  Ladj  Anne,  in 
awe  and  admiration,  looked  on  and 
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that  never  before  had  there  been 
such  a  nnion  of  brilliant  qnallties  as 
now  existed  in  the  person  of  K&tl^ 
Stewart. 


CHAPTSB  IT. 


*^Bnt  what  makes  Lady  Janet 
greet  ?  "  Katie  conld  not  answer  the 
question  to  her  own  satLsfaction. 

Poor  Lady  Janet  I  A  certain  Sk 
Robert  had  been  for  a  year  or  two  a 
constant  Tisitor  at  Ecdlie;  his  resi- 
dence was  at  no  great  distance ;  and 
he  had  lost  no  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending himself  to  the  quiet,  intense 
Janet  Erskine.  He  was  a  respect- 
able, average  man ;  handsome  enough, 
clever  enough,  attractive  enough,  to 
make  his  opportunities  abundantly 
sufficient  for  his  purpose ;  and  for  a 
while  Lady  Janet  had  been  very 
happy.  But  then  the  successful  Sir 
Kobert  began  to  be  less  assiduous,  to 
come  seldom,  to  grow  cold ;  and  Janet 
drooped  and  grew  pale  uncomplain- 
ingly, refusing,  with  indignation,  to 
confess  that  anything  had  grieved 
her.  The  Earl  had  not  noticed  the 
progress  of  this  affair,  and  now  knew 
no  reason  for  his  daughter's  depressed 
spirits  and  failing  health ;  while  Lady 
Betty,  sadly  observing  it  all,  thought 
it  best  to  take  no  open  notice,  but 
rather  to  encourage  her  sister  to 
overcome  an  inevitable  sorrow. 

But  the  Lady  Erskine,  Lordie's 
widowed  mother,  thought  and  decided 
differently.  At  present  she  was  rather 
a  supemnmeraiy,  unnecessary  person 
in  Kellie ;  for  Lady  Betty's  judicious 
and  firm  hand  held  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, and  left  her  sister-in-law 
very  little  possibility  of  interference. 
This  disappointment  of  Janet's  was 
quite  a  godsend  for  Lady  Erskine — 
she  took  steps  immediately  of  the 
most  peremptory  kind. 

For  hints,  and  even  lectures,  had 
no  effect  on  Sir  Robert,  when  she 
applied  them.  Less  and  less  frequent 
became  his  visits — paler  and  paler 
grew  the  cheeks  of  Janet,  and  Lady 
Erskine  thought  she  was  perfectly 
justified  in  her  coup-dc'tnain. 

So  she  wrote  to  an  honourable  mi- 
litary Erskine,  who,  knowing  very 
little  about  his  younger  sister,  did 
perfectly  agree   with   his   brother^s 
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widow,  that  a  good  settlement  for 
Janet  was  exceedingly  desirable,  and 
that  an  opportunity  for  securing  it 
was  by  no  means  to  be  neglected. 
She  wrote — he  came,  and  with  him 
the  crisis  of  Janet  Erskine's  fate. 

For  the  faithless  Sir  Robert  and  the 
belligerent  brother  had  some  private- 
conversation  ;  and  thereafter  Sir  Ro- 
bert sought  his  forsaken  lady,  and,  by^ 
his  changed  manner,  revived  for  a 
little  her  drooping  heart ;  but  then  a» 
strange  proposal  struck  harshly  on^ 
Lady  Janet's  ear.    Her  brother  had- 
interfered.    To  escape  firom  his  inter- 
ference. Sir  Robert   proposed   that 
their  long- delayed  marriage  should- 
be  hurried— immediate — secret ;  and 
that  she  should  leave  Kellie  with  him 
that  very  night,  *'  that  there  may  be 
no  collision  between  your  brother  and 
myself."     Fatal  words  these  were, 
and  they  sank  like  so  many  stones  - 
into  Janet  Erskine's  heart. 

And  for  this  the  little  loud  spoiled' 
Lordie  had  seen  her  weeping — for  this,. 
Katie   had    observed   those  terrible 
sobs.    The  poor  fated  Lady  Janet  I — 
thus  compelled  to  take  the  cold  and 
reluctant  hand  which  only  under  com- 
pulsion was  offered  to  her,  now  feel- 
ing more  than  ever  that  the  heart  was 
lost.  To  elope  too— to  mock  the  wild 
expedient  of  passion  with  these  hearts 
of  theirs — the  one  iced  over  with  in- 
difference, the  other  paralysed  with^ 
misery.    It  was  a  sad  fate. 

And  if  she  hesitated — if  she  re- 
fused— then,  alas  I  to  risk  the  life  of 
the  belligerent  brother — the  life  of 
the  cold  Sir  Robert — to  lose  the  life 
of  one.  So  there  was  no  help  or  rescue 
for  her,  wherever  she  looked ;  and,. 
with  positive  anguish  throbbing  in 
her  heart,  she  prepared  for  her  flight. 

It  is  late  at  night,  and  Katie 
Stewart  is  very  wakeful,  and  cannot 
rest.  Through  her  little  window  look 
the  stars,  severe  and  pale,  for  the  sky 
is  frosty,  clear,  and  cold.  Katie  has 
lain  long,  turning  to  meet  those  un- 
wearying eyes  her  own  wide  open 
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\*  akeful  ones,  and  feeling  ver}'  eerie, 
iiiid  jiut  a  little  afraid — for  certainly 
there  are  steps  in  that  {gallery  without, 
though  all  the  house  hds  been  hushed 
and  at  rest  for  more  than  one  long 
hour. 

So,  in  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  fear, 
which  takes  the  character  of  l)oldness, 
Katie  springs  from  her  little  bed,  and 
softly  opens  the  door.  There  are  in- 
deed' steps  in  the  gallery,  and  Katie, 
from  her  dark  corner,  sees  two  stealthy 
figures  crcepin;;  towards  the  stair, 
from  the  door  of  Lady  Janet's  room. 
But  Katie^s  fright  gradually  subsides, 
and  melts  into  wonder,  as  she  per- 
ceives that  Ban  by  Rodger,  holding  a 
caudle  in  her  hand,  and  walking  with 
such  precaution  as  is  dreadful  to  sec, 
goes  first,  and  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
i*ible  to  prevent  these  heavy  ste]is  of 
hers  from  making  some  faint  impres- 
sion on  the  silence. 

And  iH'hind  her,  holding  up  with 
fingers  which  tremble  sadly  the 
heavy  folds  of  that  long  riding- skirt, 
is  not  that  Lady  Janet?  Very  sad, 
as  if  her  heart  were  breaking,  looks 
Lady  Janet's  face;  and  Katie  sees 
her  cast  wistful,  longing  glances  to- 
wards the  close<l  door  of  Lady  Betty's 
room.  Alas  I  for  there  |K'acefuily, 
with  grave  sweet  thoughts,  unfearing 
for  the  future,  untroubled  for  the 
past,  ro|H>c^^s  the  bride  who  ^hall  go 
forth  with  honour  on  the  morrow  ; 
while  here,  with  hiT  great  grief  in  her 
face,  feeling  herself  guilty,  forsaken. 
wi.«ihing  nothing  so  much  as  to  clo^e 
her  eyes  this  night  for  ever,  pauses 
her  inuiH-ent  unhappy  sister — a  bride 
also,  and  a  fugitive. 

And  so  the  two  figures  disapfM\ir 
down  the  stair.  Cold,  trembling,  and 
afraid,  Katie  pauses  in  her  corner. 
But  now  the  gallery  is  quite  dark, 
ami  she  .-rti'dl-  into  her  room  again, 
where  at  lea.'^t  there  are  always  the 
star.4  lonkin*.;  in  nnnioved  npon  her 
vigil.<* :  but  it  is  a  very  restless  night 
for  Katie. 

Very  early,  when  the  April  moniing 
ba.'f  not  fairly  dawned,  Aie  is  up  again. 
Still  interi'**ted,  f^till  curious,  eager  to 
di.^covrr  what  k\U  Lady  Janet,  and 
where  she  has  gone. 

The  hall  Udow  is  qnite  still ;  no 
one  is  yet  up  in  the  cn.>itle,  im]w)rtant 
as  this  day  is ;  and  Katie  stealis  down 
the  great  stftirca&e,  on  a  vagne  mls- 
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sion  of  inycstigation.  Upon  a  little 
table  in  the  hall,  nnder  those  huce 
antlers  which  frown  so  ghost-like  m 
the  uncertain  morning  light,  stands 
the  candlestick  which  Bauby  Rodger 
carried  bust  night ;  and,  as  Katie*s 
curiosity  examines  the  only  tangible 
sign  that  what  she  saw  was  real,  and 
not  a  dream,  and  sees  that  the  candle 
in  it  has  burnt  down  to  the  socket 
and  wasted  away,  she  hears  a  step 
behind  her — although  Katie  recoils 
with  some  fear  when  she  beholds 
again  the  omnipresent  Bauby. 

'*  What  gars  ye  rise  sac  early?" 
exclaimed  Bauby,  with  some  impa- 
tience. ^*  It's  no  your  common  way, 
Katie  Stewart.  *Kh  me!  eh  niel" 
added  the  faithful  servant  of  Kellie, 
looking  at  the  candlestick,  and  wring- 
ing her  great  hands. 

"  What  ails  ye,  Bauby  ?  " 

**  It's  been  loot  bum  down  to  the 
socket — and  it's  a'  my  wyte  !  Gade 
forgic  me ! — how  was  I  to  mind  a' 
thing?  The  light's  bunit  out ;  but  ye 
dinna  ken  what  that  means.  And 
what  gars  ye  look  at  me,  bairn,  wi^ 
sic  reproachVu'  ecn  V  '* 

**  What  does't  mean,  Bauby?" 
asked  Katie  Stewart. 

'*  It's  the  dead  of  the  house — this 
auld  house  of  Kellie,"  said  Bauby 
mournfully.  *'  When  a  light's  l«>ot 
waste  down  to  the  socket,  and  die  of 
itser,  it's  an  emblem  of  the  house. 
The  race  maun  dwine  away  like  the 
light,  and  gang  out  in  darkness.  Oh 
that  it  hadna  been  my  blame !  " 

^*  But  Bauby,  I  couldna  sleep  last 
night,  and  I  saw  ye.  Where  were  ye 
taking  Lady  Janet?" 

*'  The  baini's  in  a  creel,"  said  Bau- 
by, starting.  ''  Me  take  Lady  Janet 
ony  gate !     It's  no  my  place." 

*'  Ay,  but  ye  were,  thouL'h,"  re- 
peated Katie;  ^*  and  shelookit  sweard, 
sweard  to  gang." 

**  Weel,  weel,  she  bid  to  gang; 
ye'U  hear  the  haill  ston*  some  time," 
said  Bauby,  lifting  her  apron  to  her 
eyes.  '*  That  I  should  W  the  ane  to 
do  this — me  that  have  eaten  their 
bread  this  niony  a  day— that  it  should 
be  my  blame !  " 

And  Bauby,  with  many  sighs,  lifted 
away  the  nnfortunatc  candlestick. 

They  went  up  stairs  together  to  the 
west  room,  whore  Bauby  began  to 
break   up  the  ^'  gathered"  fire  for 
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Katie*s  benefit,  lamenting  all  the 
time,  under  her  breath,  ^^  that  it 
should  be  me  I "  At  last  she  sat  down 
on  the  carpet,  close  to  the  hearth, 
and  again  wrung  her  great  hands,  and 
wiped  a  tear  from  either  eye. 

*'*'  There^s  naething  but  trouble  in 
this  world,'*  sighed  Bauby ;  and  what 
is  to  be,  maun  be ;  and  lamenting 
does  nae  good." 

"  But,  Bauby,  where's  Lady  Ja- 
net? "  asked  little  Katie. 

Bauby  did  not  immediately  answer. 
She  looked  into  the  glowing  cayems 
of  the  newly  awakened  fire,  and 
aigfaed  again. 

''  Whisht,  Miss  Katie,  '^  said  Bau- 
by Rodger,  ^^  there's  naething  but 
trouble  every  place,  as  I  was  saying. 
Be  thankful  ye're  only  a  bairn." 

But  indeed  the  little  curious  palpi- 
tating heart  could  be  anything  but 
thankfiil,  and  rather  beat  all  the 
louder  with  eagerness  and  impatience 
to  enter  these  troubles  for  itself. 

That  day  was  a  day  full  of  excite- 
ment to  ail  in  Kellie,  household  and 
gneets,  and  anything  but  a  happy 
one.  Many  tears  in  the  morning, 
when  they  discoyered  their  loss — a 
doud  and  shadow  upon  the  following 
ceremony,  which  Katie  wonderingly, 
and  with  decided  secret  antagonism, 
and  a  feeling  of  superiority,  saw  per- 
formed by  a  surpliced  Scottish  bishop ; 
and  a  dreary  blank  at  night,  when,  all 
the  excitement  over,  those  who  were 
left  felt  the  painful  void  of  the  two 
vacant  places.  But  the  day  passed, 
and  the  next  morning  rose  very 
drearily;  so  Katie,  glad  to  escape 
from  the  dim  atmosphere  of  Kellie, 
put  on  the  new  gown  which  Lady 
Betty  had  given  her,  with  cambric 
ruffles  at  the  sleeves,  and  drew  her 
long  gloves  over  her  arms,  and  put 
her  little  raffled  hooded  black  silk 
mantle  above  all ;  and  with  shoes  of 
blue  morocco,  silver  buckled,  on  her 
little  feet,  went  away  to  Kellie  Mill  to 
see  her  mother. 

Down  the  long  avenue,  out  through 
that  coroneted  gate;  and  the  road 
now  is  a  very  commonplace  country 
road,  leading  you  by  and  by  through 
the  village  of  Amcreoch.  This  vil- 
lage has  very  little  to  boast  of.  The 
houses  are  all  thatched,  and  of  one 
story,  and  stand  in  long  shabby  par- 
aOd  rows,  on  each  side  of  the  little 


street.  No  grass,  nor  flowers,  nor 
other  component  of  pretty  cottages, 
adorns  these  habitations.  Each  has  a 
kailyard  at  the  back,  it  is  true ;  but 
the  aspect  of  that  is  very  little  more 
delightfal  than  this  rough  causeway, 
with  its  dubs  in  fi-ont.  A  very  dingy 
little  primitive  shop,  where  is  sold 
everything,  graces  one  side,  and  at 
the  other  is  the  Kellie  Arms.  Chil- 
dren tumble  about  at  every  open  door; 
and  through  many  of  the  uncurtained 
windows  you  see  a  loom ;  for  Am- 
creoch is  a  village  of  weavers,  on 
which  the  fishing  towns  on  the  coast, 
and  the  rural  people  about  it,  look 
down  with  equal  contempt.  Little 
Katie,  in  her  cambric  raffles  and  silk 
mantle,  rustles  proudly  through  the 
plebeian  village ;  and,  as  she  daintily 
picks  her  steps  with  those  resplendent 
shoes  of  hers,  remembers,  with  a  blush 
of  shame,  that  it  had  been  thought  pos- 
sible that  she  should  marry  a  weaver  I 

But  no  weaver  is  this  young  rural 
magnate  who  overtakes  her  on  the 
road.  It  is  Philip  Landale,  a  laird, 
though  his  possessions  are  of  no  great 
size,  and  he  himself  farms  them.  He 
is  handsome,  young,  well-mannered, 
and  a  universal  favourite  ;  but  little 
Katie's  face  flashes  angrily  when  he 
addresses  her,  for  he  speaks  as  if  she 
were  a  child. 

And  Katie  feels  that  she  is  no 
child;  that  already  she  is  the  best 
dancer  in  the  parish,  and  could  com- 
mand partners  innumerable ;  not  to 
speak  of  having  begun  to  taste,  in  a 
slight  degree,  the  delights  of  flirta- 
tion. So  Katie  scorns,  with  her  whole 
heart,  the  good-humoured  condescen- 
sion of  young  Kilbrachmont. 

But  he  is  going  to  Kellie  Mill,  and 
the  young  coquette  has  to  walk  with 
dignity,  and  with  a  certain  disdain, 
which  Landale  does  not  notice,  being 
little  interested  in  the  same,  by  his 
side.  Softly  yonder  rises  Kellie  Law, 
softly,  rounded  by  the  white  clouds 
which  float  just  over  the  head  of  the 
green  gentle  hill ;  and  there  the  long 
range  of  his  lower  brethren  steal  on 
to  the  west,  where  Balcarras  Craig 
guurds  them  with  his  bold  front,  and 
clothes  his  breast  with  foliage,  to  save 
him  from  the  winds.  There  is  nothing 
imposing  in  the  scene ;  but  it  is  fine, 
and  fresh,  and  fruitful — ^vivid  with  the 
young  verdure  of  the  spring. 
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Bat  yoa  look  at  your  bine  morocco 
shoes,  little  Katie,  with  their  silver 
backles  gUncing  in  the  son,  and  settle 
joor  mantle  over  the  white  arm 
which  shines  through  its  black  lace 
glove,  and  have  no  eyes  for  the  conn- 
try  ;  and  Philip  Landale  strikes  down 
the  thistles  on  the  roadside,  with  the 
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heavy  end  of  the  whip  he  carries,  and 
smiles  good-hnmonredly,  and  does  not 
know  what  to  say ;  and  now  on  this 
rongh,  almost  impassable  road,  worn 
into  deep  rats  by  the  carts  which  con- 
stantly come  and  go,  bringing  sain 
to  the  miller,  they  have  come  in  sight 
of  KeUie  Mill. 


CHAPTSa   V. 


Isabell  Stewart  is  nineteen  now, 
and  one  of  the  beauties  of  Fife,  ller 
eyes  and  her  hair  are  darker  than 
Katie*s,  her  graceful  fignre  a  little 
taller,  her  manner  staid  and  grave, 
as  it  used  to  be  when  she  was  a 
child ;  and  though  every  one  spealcs 
kindly  of  Isabel!,  and  she  is  honoured 
with  consideration  and  respect  more 
than  belong  to  her  years,  slie  seems 
to  lack  the  power,  somehow,  of  grasp- 
ing and  holding  fast  the  affection  of 
any.  Isabell  has  no  young  friends — 
no  wooers :  thoughtful,  gentle,  serious, 
she  goes  about  alone,  and  still  in  her 
heart  there  is  the  old  sad  conscious- 
ness, the  old  vague  yearning  for  dearer 
estimation  than  falls  to  her  lot.  She 
does  not  envy  any  one,  nor  grudge 
her  little  sister  Katie  the  universal 
love  which  attends  her;  but  Isabell 
thinks  she  is  incapable  of  creating  this 
longed-for  affection,  and  sometimes 
in  quiet  places,  over  this  thought, 
shedB  solitary  tears. 

JaneVs  looks,  too,  have  improved ; 
still  heavier,  thicker,  and  less  graceful 
than  her  sisters,  Janet,  in  her  ruddy, 
boisterous  health,  is  a  rural  belle — has 
already,  now  being  seventeen,  troops 
of  **  joes,**  and  rather  triumphs  over 
the  serious  Isabell.  The  beauties  of 
the  Milton,  the  three  are  called ;  and 
they  deserve  the  title. 

The  house  door  is  open.  Without 
any  intervention  of  hall  or  passage, 
this  straightforward  door  introduces 
you  to  the  family  apartment,  which  is 
no  parlour,  but  a  kitchen,  tolerably 
sized,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  house.  It  is  the  afternoon,  and 
everything  looks  well-ordered  and 
"  redd  up,*'  from  the  glittering  plates 
and  china  which  you  see  througn  the 
open  doors  of  the  oak  ^^  anmrie**  in  the 
comer,  to  the  white  apron  and  shining 
face  ofMerran,the  servant  at  the  Mill. 
The  apartment  has  a  window  at  each 


end — a  small  greenish  window  of  thick 
glass,  which  sadly  distorts  the  world 
without  when  you  look  through.  But 
it  is  very  seldom  that  any  one  looks 
through,  for  the  door  is  almost  always 
open,  admitting  the  pure  daylight  and 
unshadowed  sun. 

At  the  further  window  Janet  stands 
before  a  clean  deal  table,  making  cakes 
— oat-cakes,  that  is;  for  all  manu- 
factured of  wheaten  flour  are  scones 
or  bannocks.  Janet  has  a  special 
gift  for  this  craft,  and  her  gown  is 
still  tucked  up,  and  so  are  her  sleeves, 
that  the  ruddy  round  arms  may  be 
used  with  more  freedom.  The  girdle 
is  on  the  bright  fire,  and  Merran 
superintends  the  baking,  moving 
almost  incessantly  between  the  fire- 
place and  the  table.  Much  talk,  not 
in  the  lowest  tone,  b  carried  on  be- 
tween Merran  and  Janet.  They  are 
decidedly  more  familiar  than  Mrs 
Stewart  approves. 

At  the  other  window  the  staid 
Isabell  sits  knitting  stockings.  Now 
and  then  ron  hear  her,  in  her  quiet 
voice,  saying  something  to  her  mo- 
ther, who  bustles  in  and  out,  and 
keeps  up  a  floating  stream  of  remark, 
reproof,  and  criticism  on  everything 
that  is  going  on.  But  Isabell  takes 
little  part  in  Janefs  conversation :  a 
slight  cloud  shades  her  brow  some- 
times, indeed,  as  the  long  laugh  from 
the  other  end  of  the  room  comes 
harshly  on  her  ear;  for  these  two 
sisters  are  little  like  each  other. 

It  is  again  a  great  woollen  stocking 
which  Isabell  knits ;  and  fastened  to 
her  waist  is  a  little  bunch  of  feathers, 
which  she  calls  her  **  sheath,**  and  in 
which  she  secures  her  wire.  Her 
gown  is  made  of  daik- striped  linen, 
open  in  front,  with  a  petticoat  of  the 
same  material  appearing  below ;  and 
of  the  same  material  u  the  apron, 
neatly  secnred  abont  her  round  slen* 
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der  waist.  Her  soft  brown  hair  is 
boand  with  a  ribbon  jost  a  little 
darker  than  itself,  and  her  ejes  are 
cast  down  upon  her  work,  so  that 
yon  cannot  perceive  how  dark  their 
blae  has  grown,  until,  suddenly 
startled  by  a  voice  without,  she  lifts 
them  to  throw  a  harried  glance  to- 
wards the  door,  where  even  now 
appears  the  little  splendid  Katie,  with 
Philip  Landale  and  his  riding-whip 
close  behind. 

Over  IsabelFs  lip  there  escapes  a 
half-audible  sigh.  Little  Katie,  then, 
is  first  with  Philip  Landale  too. 

"And  were  ye  at  the  marriage, 
bairn?  "  inquired  Mrs  Stewart ;  "  and 
was't  awfn'  grand  ? — and  how  did  the 
prelatic  minister  do  ?  " 

"  And  eh,  Katie  I  *'  exclaimed 
Janet,  pressing  forward  with  her 
mealy  hands,  "what  a*  had  Lady 
Betty  on  ?  " 

"She  had  on  a  grand  gown,  a' 
trimmed  wi'  point-lace,  and  a  white 
satin  petticoat,  and  thlT  grandest 
spangles  and  gum-flowers  on  her 
train;  but  oh,  mother,"  said  little 
Katie,  "  Lady  Janet's  run  away  1 " 
•  "  Run  away !  What  are  ye  mean- 
iogTi  7®  monkey  ?  "  said  Mrs  Stewart. 

"The  night  before  last,  when  it 
was  dark,  and  a'body  in  their  beds, 
I  saw  Lady  Janet  gang  down  through 
the  gallery,  out  of  her  ain  room ;  and 
she  had  on  her  riding-skirt,  and  was 
looking  awfu'  white,  like  as  if  her 
heart  would  break  ;  and  no  lang  after 
the  haill  house  was  up,  and  she  was 
away." 

"  Keep  me !  —  the  night  before  her 
sister  was  married !  Was  she  in  her 
right  mind,  think  ye  ? "  said  Mrs 
Stewart. 

"  Had  she  cast  out  with  them  ? 
Where  would  she  go,  Katie?"  said 
Isabell. 

"  Eh,  wha  did  she  rin  away  with?" 
asked  the  experienced  Janet. 

"It  was  with  Sir  Robert.  She's 
married  now,  mother,  as  well  as  Lady 
Betty,"  said  Katie ;  "  but  I  dinna 
think  she  was  glad." 

Janet  laughed,  but  no  one  else  ven- 
tured to  loin  her. 

"  Glad  I  it  would  ill  set  her,  leav- 
ing her  faither's  house  in  such  a  like 
manner.  Gae  way  to  your  baking, 
Janet,  ye  haverel,"  said  Mrs  Stewart. 
"  My  oerty,  Katie,  lass,  but  you're  a 


grand  lady,  wi'  your  white  ribbons 
and  your  new  gown.  PU  no  have 
ye  coming  to  my  quiet  house,  to 
set  Isabell  and  Janet  daft  about  the 
fashions." 

"  But  Isabell  has  as  braw  a  cloak 
as  roe,  mother,"  said  Katie,  compla- 
cently looking  down  upon  her  ruffled 
black  silk  mantle  as  she  took  it  off. 

"  And  cambric  ruffles,  nae  less ! — 
dead-fine  cambric !  Weel,  my  woman, 
see  ye  guide  them  weel ;  for,  except 
ye  hae  a  man  o'  your  ain  to  work  for 
ye,  ye'U  no  get  mony  cambric  frills 
out  of  KeUie  Mill." 

"  The  beauties  of  the  Milton  have 
less  need  than  most  folk  of  ruffles  or 
braws,"  modestly  said  the  young 
laird. 

"£h,  Kilbrachmont,  hand  your 
peace,  and  dinna  pit  havers  in  their 
heads.  There's  plenty  pride  in  the 
nature  o'  them,  without  helping't  out 
wi'  flattery.  Beauties  o'  the  Milton, 
said  he !  I  mind  twa  lassies  ance — 
av,  just  mysel  and  Maisdry,  my  sister, 
if  ye  will  hae't,  Katie — that  were  as 
weel-favoured  as  ever  stood  in  your 
shoon ;  and  didna  want  folk  to  tell  us 
that,  either,  ony  mair  than  our  neigh- 
bours ;  but  ne'er  a  body  beautied 
us." 

"  No  for  want  o'  will,"  insinuated 
the  young  yeoman ;  "  and  if  they 
ca'ed  ye  not  beauty,  it  might  be  be- 
cause they  had  a  bonnier  word." 

"  Weel,  I'll  no  say,"  said  the  little 
comely  house- mother,  with  a  slight 
elevation  of  her  head.  "  Sit  down  to 
the  wheel,  Katie,  and  gie  it  a  ca'  the 
time  I'm  in  the  aumrie.  What's  to 
come  of  this  lassie,  I  ken  not ;  for 
ne'er  a  decent- like  thing  is  she  learned 
to  do.  Na,  Lady  Anne  hersel  is 
never  held  in  such  idleset ;  and  what 
will  ye  do,  ye  monkey,  if  ye  ever  get 
a  man  and  a  house  of  your  ain  ?  " 

"I'll  gar  him  keep  maids  to  me, 
and  buy  me  bonnie  things,"  retorted 
little  Katie,  taking  her  seat  at  the 
wheel. 

"  Keep  maids  to  ye  ?  Set  ye  up ! 
If  ye're  e'en  as  weel  off  as  your  mo- 
ther was  before  ye,  I'll  say  it's  mair 
than  ye've  ony  right  to  expect ;  for 
I'll  wad  ye  a  pair  of  new  ruffles,  I  was 
worth  half-a-dizzen  hired  women  the 
first  day  I  steppit  on  my  ain  hearth- 
stane,  baith  to  my  man  and  mysel ; 
and  ye'll  ne'er  be  worthy  o'  the  like  o' 
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roar  faither,  John  Stewart,  Katie,  or 
else  1*10  sair  mistaken/* 

Little  Katie  tnmed  the  wheel  with 
petulant  haste,  and  poated.  John 
Stewart ! — yonder  he  stands,  honest 
man,  with  his  broad  bonnet  shading 
his  mddy  face,  newly  returned  from 
the  marlLet — spruce,  and  in  his  Sab- 
bath dress.  But  Katie  thinks  of  the 
Honourable  Andrew  Colville,  and  the 
grand  English  Sir  Edward,  who  had 
been  at  Lady  Hetty^s  marriage  the 
day  before ;  and  instinctively  the 
little  beanty  draws  herself  up,  and 
thinks  of  Peggie  in  the  GenlU  Shep- 
herd^ and  many  a  heroine  more ;  for 
Katie  now  knows,  quite  as  well  as 
Lady  Anne,  that  the  Erskines,  though 
they  are  an  earl's  daughters,  will 
nerer  look  a  twentieth  part  so  well 
as  the  three  sisters  of  Kellie  Mill. 

**  I  think  some  ane  has  sent  KiU 
brachmont  here  on  an  errand,  and  the 
pnir  lad  has  lost  mind  o*t  on  the 
road,**  said  Janet,  now  coming  for- 
ward with  her  dress  smoothed  down, 
and  her  hands  no  longer  covered  with 
meal.  '*  Maister  Thilip  Landale,  let 
a- be  that  clue ;  and  Isabell  there, 
she  never  sees  that  she*s  lost  it  out  of 
her  lap.** 

Young  Landale  started  from  his 
reverie.  *' Troth,  I  saw  nae  cine, 
Janet :  ye*ve  quicker  e*en  than  mo.** 

**  There  it  is,  and  the  guid  yam  a* 
twisted  in  that  lang  whip  o*'  yours. 
What  gars  ye  bring  such  things  into 
the  house  V'  Isabell,  canna  ye  mind 
your  ain  wark,  and  no  liae  folk  aye 
needing  to  look  after  ye  V  Tliere,  its 
broken  !  and  ye*II  need  anither  fasten- 
ing in  that  heel.'* 

•*  Weel,  Janet,  I'll  fash  naebody," 
said  Isabell,  quietly  gathering  up  into 
her  lap  the  clue,  with  its  long  ravelled 
end. 

*^  It  ought  to  be  me  that  got  the 
trouble,'*  said  young  Landale,  shyly, 
l(K>king  at  the  ehler  sister ;  *'  for  I 
hear  mair  folk  than  Janet  say  my 
wbip*s  aye  in  the  gait ;  but  it*s  just  a 
custom,  ye  see." 

•*  When  ve  dinna  ken  what  to  sav," 
suggested  the  maliciotn  Janet. 

"  Weel,  niaTl>e  ye*re  no  far  wrang," 
said  young  Kilbrachmont,  again  cast- 
ing a  sidelong  glance  at  Isabell,  whom 
lie  had  not  yet  directly  addressed. 
*'  Tm  no  that  ill  at  speaking  in  most 
honses  ;  bat  for  a*  the  minister  says. 


ye*ll  no  convince  me  that  the  fairy 
glamour  is  clean  gane  from  this  world, 
or  ever  will  be;  for  ane  can  speak 
ready  enough  when  ane  doesna  care 
twa  straes  what  folk  think  o't ;  while 
in  anither  place  we  make  fuils  o* 
oursels  beyond  remeid,  out  of  pure 
anxiousness  to  look  weel  in  some- 
body's ecu.  It  Just  maun  be,  I  would 
say,  a  witchcraft  somegate  in  the 
air.** 

Isabell  had  never  looked  up;  for 
this  turning  of  the  heel,  be  it  known 
to  the  ignorant,  is  a  crisis  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  stocking;  but  her  usually 
pale  forehead  was  crimson  to  the  hair, 
and  her  eyelids  drooped  heavily  as 
she  bent  over  her  work,  which  was 
imrticularly  complicated  just  now,  as 
several  loops  had  dropt,  and  it  was 
no  easy  job,  with  those  nervons  fingers 
of  hers,  to  gather  them  np  again. 

''  I  see  the  guidman,  Kilbrach- 
mont,** said  Mrs  Stewart,  at  last 
emerging  from  behind  the  carved 
door  of  flic  anmrie  with  a  large 
square  bottle  in  her  hand.  ''It's 
weel  he's  come  in  time  to  counte- 
nance ye  with  your  dram,  amang  a*  us 
womenfolk  ;  and  it*s  real  Hollands — 
grand  stuff,  they  tell  me,  though  I'm 
nae  judge  mvsel.*' 

'*  No  that  ill— no  that  ill,  gnidwife,*' 
said  the  miller,  as  he  entered.  ''  I 
would  take  a  guid  stoup  on  your  war- 
ranty, though  ye  are  naething  but  a 
woman,  (luid  e*en  to  ye,  Kilbrach- 
mont ;  but  is  this  a'  ye*re  to  gi*e  us  to 
our  fourliours,  1^11  ?  " 

''  V\\\  gaun  to  make  some  tea  for 
the  bairns  and  me ;  but  ye'll  no  heed 
about  that,**  said  the  house-mother. 
'*  And,  man,  John,  do  ye  no  see  Katie 
in  a*  her  braws  ?  '* 

"How's  a*  wi'  ye,  lassie?**  said 
the  father  kindly.  ''  But  I  wadna 
ken  ye  to  be  a  bairn  of  mine,  if  I 
didna  see  the  bit  face.  And,  Katie, 
if  onybo<lv  says  ve're  owre  braw  to 
be  the  M'iller  of'  Kellie's  daughti  r, 
aye  do  you  tell  them  you're  owre 
bonnie  to  be  onybody*s  else." 

*'  Hear  to  his  vanity  !  As  if  ony- 
body  could  see  a  feature  of  him  in 
the  baim*s  haill  face!'*  cried  Mrs 
Stewart. 

But  little  Katie  sat  in  meditative 
silence,  and  tnmed  her  wheel.  The 
wheel  was  a  light  one,  and  hand- 
somely made—a  ckef-d*eeucrt  of  the 
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conntry  wrigbt,  who,  among  many 
more,  was  a  candidate  for  the  favour 
of  Janet  Stewart  This  pretty  wheel 
was  the  mnsical  instrnment  of  Kellie 
Mill.  Enter  the  room  when  yon 
wonld — at  early  morning,  or  when 
the  maker  of  it  and  his  rivals  stole  in 
at  night,  to  form  a  lingering  gronp 
round  the  ruddy  centre  of  the  kitchen, 
made  bright  by  the  light  from  the 
fireplace — yon  always  heard  the  soft 
whirr  of  the  wheel,  brought  to  a 
climax  now  and  then  by  Uie  sharp 
slipping  of  the  band,  or  lengthened 
hum  with  which  it  rebounded  when 
all  the  yam  was  spun.  In  silence 
now  at  the  wheel  sits  little  Katie, 
passing  the  thread  dreamily  through 
her  fingers,  and  taking  in  all  they 
say,  only  half-conscious  that  she  does 
so,  into  her  mind  the  while. 

"There's  nae  news,  Janet — nae 
news  particular  I  hear  o^  in  Anster,** 
said  the  miller,  in  answer  to  several 
inquiries;  "but  I  saw  Beelye  Oli- 
phant  doun-by;  he  was  asking 
kindly  for  ye  a',  and  special  for 
Isabell.'' 

There  was  no  answer;  the  flush 
fled  in  a  moment  from  Isabellas  cheeks, 
and  other  loops  were  dropt  in  her 
stocking.  Janet  alone  ventured  to 
laugh,  and  again  the  long  cord  of 
young  Kilbrachmont's  whip  began  to 
curl  uneasily  about  the  floor. 

"  The  like  of  that  man  for  sense  is 
no  to  be  found,  I'll  take  my  aitb 
o't,  in  the  haill  kingdom  of  Fife," 
said  John  Stewart  with  emphasis. 

"  Weel,  miller,  weel,"  said  young 
Landale  hastily,  "  naebody  says  ony- 
thing  against  it.  No  mony  thanks  to 
him  ;  he^s  as  aald  as  Kellie  Law,  and 


what  should  ail  him  to  be  sensible  ? 
Its  the  special  quality  folk  look  for  in 
auld  men." 

"  They  dinna  aye  get  it,  though," 
said  the  miller.  "TheyVe  selling 
that  tea- water,  Isabell,  for  sixpence  a 
cup  in  Sillerdyke,  and  muckle  the 
fisher  lads  yonderawa'  think  o't  for  a 
treat,  ye  may  suppose ;  but  I  didna 
think  you  would  thole  such  wastry  in 
this  house." 

"  Mind  you  your  mill,  guidman — 
ril  mind  the  house,"  said  his  wife 
significantly,  "and  weUl  see  whilk 
ane  of  us  has  the  maist  maistry  owre 
our  dominions  at  the  year's  end.  I 
got  the  tea  in  a  present,  and  Katie 
comesna  ilka  day.  Midce  your  toddy, 
John  Stewart,  and  hand  your  peace." 

"  Aweel,  a  weel — nocht's  to  be  won 
at  woman's  hand,"  said  the  miller. 
"  Draw  in  your  chair,  Eilbrachmont, 
and  gi'e  us  your  news.  Hont,  man, 
ye're  in  nae  hurry  ?  " 

"  Weel,"  said  Landale,  with  very 
indifierently  assumed  reluctance,  "If 
ye  will  keep  me,  I  can  give  Katie  a 
convoy  to  Kellie  gate." 

Katie !  A  cloud  fell  again,  dimly, 
sadly,  over  the  face  of  Isabell.  A 
moment  before  there  had  been  a 
tremulous  happiness  upon  it,  not 
usual  to  see  there.  Now  she  cast  a 
wistful  afiectionate  look  at  the  little 
pretty  sister  musing  over  the  wheel, 
and  drawing  the  thread  slowly 
through  her  hand.  There  is  no  envy 
in  the  look^  and  Katie,  suddenly 
glancing  up,  meets  it  with  wondering 
eyes — ^sorrowful,  inquiring — Whence 
have  you  this  magic,  little  sister? 
How  is  it  that  they  all  love  you  f 
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"  I  think  he's  courting  our  Isa- 
bell," said  Katie  softly  to  herself,  as 
the  young  laird  of  Kilbrachmont  left 
her  at  Kellie  gate.  The  night  was 
frosty  and  the  stars  clear.  Faint  light 
and  faint  shadow  fell  across  that 
homeward  path  of  hers,  for  there  was 
no  moon  to  define  the  great  trees  on 
either  side  of  the  way;  but  a  very 
little  mysterious  wind  went  whisper- 
ing in  and  out  among  the  boughs, 
with  a  faint  echoing  sigh,  as  though 
it  said,   "Poor  me!"     Katie   was 


used  to  those  long,  still,  solitary 
roads ;  but  a  little  thrill  of  natural 
timidity  made  her  hurry  through  the 
dark  avenue,  and  long  to  see  the 
light  from  the  uncartained  window  of 
the  west  room  ;  and  the  same  feeling 
prompted  her  anxious  endeavour  to 
occupy  her  mind  and  thoughts  with 
something  definite,  and  so  keep  away 
from  her  memory  the  eerie  stories 
which  abounded  then  about  all  rural 
places  even  more  than  they  do  now. 
"He's  courting  our  Isabell,'*  re- 
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peat«d  Katie,  ander  her  breath,  la- 
bouring to  fix  upon  this  proposition 
those  discarsivc  thoughts  which  woultl 
bring  back  to  her  mind  the  popular 
ghost  of  one  of  the  little  coast  towns 
in  the  neighbonrhood.  Only  a  month 
ago,  Davie  Steele,  Banby  Rod^er*s 
stoter's  husband,  had  seen  the  Red 
Slippers  in  Pittenweem  ;  and  Katie's 
heart  leaped  to  her  lips  as  something 
rustled  on  the  ground  a  little  way 
before  her,  and  she  paused  in  terror 
lest  these  very  Red  Slippers  should 
be  taking  their  ghostly  exercise  by 
her  side ;  but  it  was  only  a  great, 
stiflT,  red  oak  leaf,  which  the  new  bud 
had  thrust  forth  from  the  branch 
to  which  all  the  winter  it  had  clung 
with  the  tenacious  grasp  of  death ; 
und,  quickening  her  pace  still  a  little, 
Katie  hurried  on. 

But  the  fact  that  young  Kilbrach- 
mont  had  designs  on  Isabell  was  not 
of  sufficient  interest  to  keep  her  mind 
engaged,  and  Katie  began  to  sing  to 
herself  softly  as  she  went,  half-run- 
ning, orer  the  solitary  way.  The 
song  was  about  Strophon  and  Chloe, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time ;  but  the 
air  was  a  sweet  Ix»wland  one,  and 
there  were  pretty  lines  in  the  verses, 
though  they  did  come  too  distinctly 
from  Arcadia.  As  she  sang,  her  heart 
beat  placidly,  and  usual  fancies  re- 
turned again  to  her  mind— the  grand 
English  Sir  Edward,  the  Honourable 
Andrew ;  but  a  grander  Sir  Edward 
— a  more  acconipli:(hed,  handsomer, 
blither,  loftier  gentleman — was  yet 
to  come,  attended  by  all  imaginary 
aplendonrs,  to  make  a  lady  of  little 
Katie  Stewart. 

There  now  is  the  liglit  from  the 
west  room,  cheering  the  young  way- 
farer ;  and  now  Bauby  R!odger*8  very 
real  and  unsentimental  voice  calJa 
from  a  little  side-entrance  to  Mally, 
one  of  the  maids  in  the  kitchen,  sus- 
pected at  present  to  be  keeping  tryst 
"behind  the  garden  hedge  with  a 
fisher  lad,  who  has  walked  a  dozen 
miles  to-night  for  sake  of  this  same 
tryst,  and  has  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  suffering  it  to  be  disturbed 
flo  soon.  Within  sight  and  hearing 
of  home,  little  Katie  ventures  to 
linger  on  her  way,  and  again  she 
thinks  of  young  kilbrachmont  and 
Beelye  Oliphant  and  Isabell. 

Beelye  or  Bailie  Oliphant  is  a  dig- 


nitary of  the  little  town  of  Anstruther, 
on  the  coast—a  man  of  substance  and 
influence  in  his  sphere;  and  John 
Stewart  has  been  for  some  time 
coquetting  with  him  about  another 
Mill-town,  verjr  near  Anstruther,  of 
which  the  bailie  is  landlord,  and 
which  the  miller  thinks  would  be  a 
better  speculation  than  this  mill  at 
Kellie.  Unfortunately,  in  the  course 
of  these  transactions  about  the  mill, 
the  respectable  bailie  has  seen  Isa- 
bell Stewart,  and  the  old  man  thinks 
she  would  make  a  ^*  douce'*  dignified 
wife,  worthy  the  lands  and  tenements 
with  which  he  could  endow  her.  So 
also  thinks  the  miller;  and  Isabell 
has  heard  so  much  on  the  subject,  that 
her  heart  is  near  the  breaking  some- 
times, especially  when  Philip  Landale 
steals  in,  in  the  evening,  and  hears 
it  all,  and  plays  with  his  whip,  and 
speaks  to  no  one. 

But  it  is  only  for  a  few  minutes 
that  Katie  can  afford  to  think  of,  or 
be  sorry  for,  the  pale  face  of  her  elder 
sister;  and  now  she  has  emerged 
from  the  avenue,  and  Bauby  Rodger, 
springing  out  from  the  side -door  and 
the  darkness,  pounces  upon  the  little 
wanderer  like  a  great  lion  upon  a 
mouse. 

"  Is  this  yon,  Mally  ?  Ye  little 
cuttie  I  to  have  lads  about  the  house 
at  this  hour  at  e*en,  as  soon  as  ever 
Lady  Betty's  away." 

'^  It's  me,  Bauby,"  indignantly  in- 
terrupted the  little  belle. 

''  It's  you  ?  Bless  me.  Miss  Katie, 
wha  was  to  ken  in  the  dark?  Come 
in-by,  like  a  guid  bairn.  Lady 
Anne's  been  wear}'ing  sair,  and  so 
has  Lordie— but  that  cutty  Mally  1" 

"  She  canna  hear  ye— never  heed 
her.  Bauby,  is  the  Lady  in  the  west 
room?" 

*^Na— nao  fears  of  her;  she's  in 
her  bed— the  best  place  for  her,"  said 
Bauby,  who  by  no  means  admired 
the  Lady  Erskine.  "  And  here's  me, 
that  might  have  been  Lady  Colville'a 
ain  woman,  ser\ing  an  nnthankfn* 
mistress,  thatdoesna  ken  folk's  value; 
but  I  did  it  a'  for  yon,  bairns — a'  for 
Lady  Anne  and  you,  Katie  Stewart— 
or  I  wouldna  have  bidden  a  day  at 
Kellie,  and  my  ain  guid  mbtress 
away." 

''  But  didna  Lady  Betty  ask  ye, 
Bauby?" 
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^'  Aj,  she  asked  me ;  but  I  didna 
behoTe  to  do  it,  for  a^  that,  anless  I 
had  likit ;  and  weel  Lady  Betty  kent 
I  didDa  like ;  but  fpr  the  sake  of  Lady 
Anne  and  you'^ — And  Baaby  lifted 
her  apron  to  her  eyes — *^  Lady  Janet 
away,  and  Lady  Betty  away,  and  no 
a  body  loot  do  their  ain  pleasure  in 
a'  the  house.  Here's  me,  stayed  for 
nae  ither  reason  but  to  mind  her,  and 
Tm  no  to  be  Lady  Anne's  maid  after 
a'!" 

"Eh,BaubyI" 

^^Ifs  as  sure  as  Tm  living;  and 
Lady  Anne's  that  quiet  a  thing  her- 
seU,  that  ane  never  kens  whether  she 
wants  ane  or  no ;  and  she  hasna  the 
spunk  to  say  right  out  that  she'll  hae 
naebody  but  me ! " 

^^  But  she  has,  though,"  said  Katie 
Stewart ;  "  yes,  she  has— or  if  she 
hasna,  I'll  make  her,  Bauby." 

*^  Weel,  dinna  get  up  wi'  that  bit 
passion  of  yours.  Ye're  a  guid  bairn 
— ^ye  make  folk  do  what  you  like. 
Miss  Katie ;  but  gang  away  up  the 
stair  now,  and  ye'U  get  milk  sowens 
to  your  supper,  and  I'll  serve  ye  in 
the  west  room  myseL" 

Eagerly  Katie  sprang  up  stairs, 
and  went  bounding  along  the  dark 
gallery,  full  of  her  commission,  and 
determined  that  Bauby  Rodger,  and 
none  but  she,  let  Lady  Erskine  strug- 
gle as  she  would,  should  be  Lady 
Anne's  maid. 

Little  Lord  Erskine  (whose  name 
of  Lordie  had  its  origin  in  Bauby^s 
exclamation,  uttered  when  she  carried 
him  up  the  great  staircase  on  his 
arrival  at  KeUie,  that  he  was  a  wee 
wee  Lordie,  without  doubt)  sat  again 
on  the  low  chair  in  front  of  the  fire 
in  the  west  room.  The  seat  was  so 
large,  that  as  the  child  leaned  back 
on  it,  his  small  feet  in  their  silver- 
buckled  shoes  were  just  on  a  level 
with  the  edge  of  the  chair.  By  his 
side,  in  a  comer,  sat  the  quiet  Lady 
Anne,  vainly  trying  to  reduce  his 
tone,  and  preserve  her  hair  and  dress 
from  his  hands ;  but  Lprdie  set  him- 
self firmly  on  his  seat,  and  tugged  at 
her  lace  ruffles,  and  threatened  in- 
stant destruction  to  the  hair,  which 
the  tall,  full-grown  girl  already  began 
to  have  combed  up  into  a  tower,  as 
mature  people  wore  it  at  the  time. 
A  faint  remonstrance  now  and  then 
was  all  that  Lady  Anne  could  utter : 


the  young  gentleman  kept  up  the 
conversation  himself. 

"  What  way  is  Katie  Stewart 
staying  so  long  ?  What  way  do  you 
let  her  stay,  Aunt  Anne  ?  Mamma 
wouldnalet  her;  and  I  want  ELatie 
Stewart — ^I  dinna.  like  you— I  want 
Katie  Stewart!" 

"  And  you've  gotten  Katie  Stewart, 
Lordie,"  exclaimed  Katie,  out  of 
breath,  as  she  laid  her  hands  on  his 
shoulders,  and  shook  him  sb'ghtly; 
"  but  I  couldna  be  so  good  to  you  as 
Lady  Anne  is ;  for  if  I  was  Lady 
Anne,  I  would  lick  you." 

"  Naebody  daur  lick  me— for  I'll  be 
the  Eari  of  Kellie,"  said  Lordie. 

"  You're  only  a  little  bairn,"  said 
Katie  Stewart. 

"  Ay,  but  he  will  be  the  Eari  of 
Kellie,  Katie,"  said  Lady  Anne,  draw- 
ing herself  up  with  a  little  family 
pride.  "  Lordie  will  be  the  sixth 
Earl,  and  the  chief  of  the  house." 

^^  But  if  he's  no  a  good  bairn,  he'll 
be  an  ill  man,"  said  Katie  medita- 
tively, leaning  upon  the  back  of  the 
chair,  and  looking  down  upon  the 
spoiled  child ;  *^  and  a'  the  grand 
gentlemen  in  books  are  grand  in 
their  manners,  and  aye  speak  low, 
and  bow ;  and  the  Master  of  Colville 
did  that  when  Lady  Betty  was  mar- 
ried, and  so  did  the  English  gentle- 
man ;  but  Lordie  aye  speaks  as  loud, 
and  makes  as  muckle  noise,  as  Robert 
Tosh's  bairns  in  Amcreoch." 

"  You  forget  who  you're  speak- 
ing to,  Katie  Stewart,"  said  Lady 
Anne. 

Katie  was  flushed  with  her  walk, 
and  her  hooded  mantle  hung  half  off 
her  little  handsome  figure,  as  she 
bent  her  head  over  Lordie's  chair, 
with  her  face  bright,  animated,  and 
full  of  expression  ;  but  withdrawn  in 
the  comer  sat  the  pale  Lady  Anne, 
her  tall  thin  figure  drawn  up,  and  her 
homely  features  looking  less  amiable 
than  ordinary,  through  the  veil  of 
this  unusual  pride.  Brightly  the 
firelight  sparkled  in  Katie's  sunny 
hair  and  shining  eyes,  but  left  in  the 
shadow,  cold  and  pale,  the  colourless 
face  of  her  young  patroness. 

Katie  looked  up,  as  children  do 
when  they  cannot  understand  that 
you  mean  to  reprove  them — with  a 
half  wondering  smile ;  a  check  of  any 
kind  was  so  unusual  to  her.    Lady 
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Anne^s  face  was  ayerted,  and  the 
little  favourite  began  to  comprehend 
that  she  had  o£fended  her.  Bat 
Katie  did  not  flinch — she  fixed  her 
eyes  foU  on  the  face  of  her  noble 
fidend. 

**  Lady  Anne  I  Banby  Rodger  says 
she's  no  to  be  yoar  maid,  though  she 
stayed  at  Kellie  for  naething  else  but 
because  she  wanted  to  serve  yon ; 
bat  the  Lady  winna  let  her,  unless 
yon  take  it  up,  and  say  it  your- 
sel." 

Slowly  Lady  Anne's  head  turned — 
slowly  her  eyelids  rose  to  meet  the 
bright  kindly  gaze  fixed  upon  her, 
and  her  pride  melted  like  mist. 

**•  I  never  meant  to  be  angry, 
Katie,''  said  the  penitent. 

^^  But  will  ye  speak  to  the  Lady 
about  Banby,  Lady  Anne?  For  Bauby 


will  leave  the  Castle,  if  she's  no  to 
serve  you." 

*'  I  never  thought  Bauby  cared  for 
me:  they're  all  like  Lordie,"  said 
Lady  Anne.  ^^  Lordie  says  he  wants 
you,  Katie — it's  never  me:  they  all 
want  Katie  Stewart." 

*^  No  me,"  cried  little  Katie,  slid- 
ing down  to  the  carpet  at  her  Mend's 
feet.  "  Whiles  I  would  like  no  to  be 
aye  with  mysel,  but  I  could  aye  be 
with  you — if  you  wanted  me.  Lady 
Anne." 

The  good  Lady  Anne!  She  laid  her 
hand  caressingly  on  Katie's  pretty 
head,  and  smoothed  the  hair  in  which 
the  light  shone  as  in  gold ;  for  Lady 
Anne  did  not  require  so  much  as 
Isabell  Stewart:  she  was  content 
with  the  kindliness  of  this  little  simple 
heart. 


CHAPTER  vn. 


*^  I  wonldna  say  but  it  may  be 
dark  before  we're  hame,  Isabell,"  said 
Mrs  Stewart.  ^^  I  ha'ena  been  in 
Colinsburgh  mysel,  ye  see,  this  year ; 
and  your  faither  has  twa-three  odd 
things  to  look  after;  and  Janet — she'll 
be  in  some  foilishness  before  we  get 
within  sight  of  biggit  land ;  but  I'll 
make  Merran  be  back  by  six  or  seven, 
and  we'll  no  be  very  late  oursels." 

The  little  house-mother  stood  at  the 
door,  equipped  for  her  journey  to  the 
market-town  of  Colinsburgh,  which 
was  some  three  or  four  miles  off.  The 
day  was  a  cold  November  one,  and 
there  were  various  mists  about  the 
sky,  prophesying  very  probable  rain ; 
but  it  was  the  day  of  the  half-yearly 
market,  and  scarcely  ^*  an  evendown 
pour"  could  have  kept  back  Janet, 
very  bright  and  picturesque  looked 
Mrs  Stewart's  comfortable  warm 
dress.  The  gown  was  of  thick  linsey- 
wolsey — the  waft  blue  wool — the  warp 
white  linen,  every  thread  of  which 
had  been  spun  on  these  several 
wheels,  big  and  little,  in  the  family 
room.  As  usual,  the  gown  was  open, 
and  displayed  an  under  petticoat  of 
the  same  material,  which  gave  as 
much  bulk  and  substance  to  the  little 
woman's  skirts  as  if  she  had  been  a 
modem  belle.  But  the  skirts  of  that 
period  were  short  enough  to  make 
visible  a  pair  of  neat  feet  clothed  in 


white  woollen  stockings  and  silver- 
buckled  high-heeled  shoes.  A  black 
velvet  hood,  snugly  and  closely  encir- 
cling her  comely  face,  and  covering 
all  but  the  edge  of  the  snow-white 
lace  which  bordered  her  cap,  and  a 
plaid  of  bright  crimson,  completed  her 
dress.  It  was  her  Sabbath-day's 
dress,  and  Mrs  Stewart  felt  that  it 
was  handsome,  and  became  her. 

Janet  and  Merran  had  gone  on  be- 
fore. John,  with  the  broad  bonnet  of 
black  cloth,  which,  as  an  elder,  and, 
moreover,  as  a  man  of  substance 
making  pretensions  to  something 
^^  aboon  the  common,"  he  wore  on 
Sabbaths  and  festivals,  stood  at  the 
mill-door  giving  directions  to  his 
man,  and  waiting  for  his  wife.  Mrs 
Stewart  left  the  door  slightly  ajar  as 
she  went  away ;  but,  bethinking  her 
when  she  was  half-way  down  the 
garden  path,  suddenly  stepped  back 
on  the  broad  flat  stone  which  lay  be- 
fore the  threshold,  and  looked  in  to 
say  a  parting  word  to  her  daughter. 

^'  Isabell  1  keep  the  door  shut,  my 
woman.  Let  in  nae  gangrel  folk;  and 
see  ye  hae  naebody  standing  here 
havering  nonsense  when  your  faither 
and  me  come  hame." 

So  saying,  and  this  time  peremp- 
torily closing  the  door  after  her,  Mrs 
Stewart  joined  her  husband,  and  they 
went  away. 
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The  ^re  is  made  up— the  hearth  as 
clean  as  Merraii*s  hands  cotrid  make 
it ;  and  a  dim  glimmer  on  the  oppo- 
site wall  shows  yon  the  little  dark- 
complexioned  mirror,  at  which  Mer- 
ran  has  jnst  equipped  herself  for  the 
fair.  The  window  at  the  other  end 
of  the  apartment,  with  the  clean  well- 
sconred  deal-table  before  it,  and  a 
wooden  chair  standing  primly  on 
either  side,  looks  cold  and  remote, 
and  like  another  apartment;  while  the 
arrangements  of  the  rest  of  the  kitchen 
give  yon  the  impression  that  every- 
body is  ont,  and  that  the  hoase  is 
vacant.  A  great  piece  of  coal,  calcu- 
lated to  born  till  they  all  come  back, 
and  only  snrronnded  with  a  border  of 
red,  fills  the  grate;  and  the  cat  winks 
60  close  to  the  lowest  bar,  that  yon 
see  there  can  be  no  great  heat  on  the 
hearth.  The  glistening  doors  of  the 
oak  anmrie  are  closed — every  stool, 
every  chair,  is  in  its  proper  place ;  and 
only  one  sonnd  disturbs  the  surround- 
ing silence  without  or  within. 

A  low,  humming,  musical  sound — 
at  present  somewhat  slow  and  languid 
— the  soft  birr  of  the  wheel  at  which 
Isabell  sits,  drawing  the  fine  yam 
through  her  hand,  and  with  her  slight 
figure  swaying  forward  now  and  then 
a  little,  as  she  turns  the  wheel  with 
her  foot.  There  is  very  little  colour, 
very  little  light  in  her  face,  as  she 
droops  it,  with  a  melancholy  grace, 
over  her  graceful  work.  You  can 
discern,  at  first,  that  there  is  any- 
thing living  at  all  in  the  apartment, 
only  by  the  soft  lulling  sound  of  the 
wheel ;  and  so  she  knows  the  pain  in 
her  heart  only  by  the  murmur  it 
sends — a  low  inarticulate  cry,  which 
rather  expresses,  than  complains  of, 
the  pang  within — sighing  through  all 
her  thoughts. 

They  have  left  her  alone— -she  is 
alone  in  all  the  world,  this  poior 
IsabelL  They  have  no  intention  of 
neglect — no  wish  to  wound  or  slight 
her ;  but  they  think  she  should  claim 
pleasures  for  herself— should  boldly 
take  consideration  like  Janet,  or  laugh 
at  the  lack  of  it.  But  the  shy  Isabell 
can  do  none  of  these.  She  has  come 
to  think  herself  of  so  little  account, 
that  if  she  had  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  receive  some  envied  gift,  and 
any  other  claimant  did  but  appear, 
she  would  shrink  back  and  lose  it. 


They  think  she  does  not  care  for  the 
usual  pleasures  of  youth — they  can- 
not understand  how  she  should  care, 
and  yet  hold  back  with  that  shy  re- 
serve continually.  So  they  leave  her 
alone,  and  think  it  is  her  choice,  and 
are  not  concerned  about  the  sadness 
which  they  do  not  comprehend ;  and 
Isabell,  feeling  like  old  Matthew — she 
was  no  poet,  or  she  might  have  said 
these  touching  words,  long  before 
Wordsworth  said  them — 

^  Many  love  me,  yet  by  none 
Am  I  enough  beloved  " — 

remains  alone  continually,  and  bears 
it  as  she  may. 

At  present  there  is  a  quiet,  sad 
wonder  in  this  veiled  and  secret  heart 
of  hers.  She  cannot  tell  how  it  ia^ 
that  she  has  been  put  back  from  the 
warm  tide  of  life,  and  made  a  lay 
figure  in  the  scene  where  every  other 
one  has  some  part  to  play.  She 
thinks— and  as  she  thinks,  the  tears 
gather  slowly  into  her  eyes — that  she 
herself,  left  here  alone,  is  as  loveable 
as  the  loud  Janet,  now  gaily  on  her 
way  to  the  town.  It  is  not  either 
vanity  or  envy  which  prompts  these 
thoughts ;  nor  do  they  utter  the  weak 
sighs  of  self-pity :  only  a  painful  con- 
sciousness that  she  h(ts  the  qualities 
which,  in  ordinary  cases,  produce 
afifection  and  regard,  makes  Isabeirs 
heart  heavy  within  her.  She  wants 
something — some  strange,  mysterious 
faculty  of  being  loved,  which  others 
have  ;  and  there  is  a  yearning  in  her^ 
which  will  not  be  persuaded  into  con- 
tent. 

And  80,  as  she  sits  and  spins,  the 
afternoon  wears  on.  Now  and  then 
a  ^agment  of  some  plaintive  song 
steals  over  her  lip,  half  said,  haJ^ 
sung;  for  the  rest,  Isabell  sits  mo- 
tionless and  silent,  while  the  yam 
grows  on  the  pirn,  and  the  wheel 
hums  softly  under  her  hand.  But 
the  room  begins  to  brighten  as  the 
grey  sky  grows  darker  without,  for 
the  mass  of  coal  has  reddened,  and 
sends  off"  flashes  of  cheery  light,  which 
glimmer  in  Merran^s  little  glass  on  the 
wall,  and  in  the  glistening  anmrie 
doors ;  and  unconsciously  Isabell 
moves  her  seat  into  the  brighter 
circle  which  the  happy  fire  en- 
lightens, and  the  warm  glow  casts 
a  mddy  shadow  on  her  cheek,  and 
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the  wheel  hums  with  t  quicker  8oand; 
while  darker  and  darker,  towards  the 
evening,  grows  the  eastern  sky,  and 
even  in  the  west  yon  can  see  little 
trace  that  the  son  there  has  gone 
down  into  the  sea. 

She  has  paosed  for  a  moment  in 
her  work,  and  the  wheel  ceases  to 
ham.  What  sonnd  is  that,  which 
seems  to  wander  about  the  house — 
now  nearer,  now  more  distant  V  ^^  The 
East  Keuk  of  Fife^*  very  certainly, 
whbtled  by  some  one  whose  whistling 
powers  are  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able; and  suddenly  Isabeirs  fingers 
hll  again  on  the  wheel,  and  it  almost 
ahrieks  under  her  touch  as  it  Hies 
round  and  round. 

A  shadow  on  the  further  window  I 
A  head  bending  under  the  great 
boughs  of  the  apple  tree,  to  look  in ; 
and  now,  the  whistling  suddenly 
ceases,  and  a  footstep  begins  to  make 
Itself  audible,  hastily  approaching; 
and  over  the  quick  song  of  her 
wheel,  and  over  this  other  sound 
without,  Isabell  hears  the  beating  of 
her  heart. 

Lift  the  latch,  neighbour ;  there  are 
ao  envious  keys  or  bolts  to  bar  the 
-entrance  to  this  peaceful  house ;  and 
now  it  is  well,  with  natural  delicacy, 
to  leave  the  door  a  little  ajar,  so  that 
sometimes  the  voice  of  the  man  at  the 
mill  may  assure  the  young  dweller 
at  home  that  some  one  is  very  dose 
at  hand.  Pleasantly  now  the  sounds 
Uend  and  mingle  in  this  place,  which 
was  so  still  an  hour  ago ;  the  bum 
without,  ringing  soft  silvery  bells  into 
the  night ;  the  mill-wheel  rustling, 
not  too  swiftly ;  the  spinning-wheel 
adding  its  lady's  voice ;  and  on  the 
threshold,  the  hasty  foot— the  eager, 
ahy  hand  upon  the  latch  of  the  opened 
door. 

Just  within  the  firelight  now  stands 
Philip  Landale,  and  again  his  hands 
are  busy  with  his  ri&ig-whip,  and 
4iis  ejes  cast  down  upon  it,  as  he 
•ays   those  tremulous   usual  words 


of  grceting—ttttfa/  words ;  but  they 
might  be  Arabic  for  anything  either 
of  the  two  know  of  them. 

But  by  and  by  Philip  Landale 
lays  down  his  whip,  and  strangely 
hums  the  wheel  of  Isabell— now  vio- 
lent and  swift— now  low  and  trem- 
bling, like  a  breeze  at  night  in  spring 
— and  now  altogether  it  has  ceased. 

Ceased ;  and  there  is  no  sound  in 
the  apartment  but  the  words  of  one 
hurried  voice  —  the  beating  of  two 
loud  hearts.  The  firelight  flickers 
on  Isabellas  cheek,  which  of  itself 
now,  dim  as  it  was  before,  could 
make  the  darkness  radiant,  and  her 
idle  arm  leans  on  the  wheel,  so  that 
its  support  shakes  under  it ;  and  the 
whip  has  fallen  from  the  hand  of 
voung  Kilbrachmont,  as  he  stands 
before  her,  speaking  those  wonderful 
words. 

The  first  —  the  best  —  the  most 
dear; — there  is  one  in  the  world, 
then,  who  thinks  her  so ;  and  the 
tears  fail  heavy  from  her  eyes  upon 
her  leaning  arm,  and  her  heart  b  sick 
for  very  joy. 

Is  it  true?  Look  up  again,  and 
hear  it ;  and  the  darkness  passes  out 
of  your  eyes,  Isabell,  and  you  begin 
to  trust  in  the  tenderness  of  others. 
Thus  feehi  one  —  one  whom  you 
doubted— and  now  your  heart  grows 
brave  in  its  new  warmth,  and  you 
can  trust  all  the  world — can  trust 
yourself. 

The  darkness  grows,  but  these  two 
do  not  see  it  The  mill-wheel  rustles 
on ;  the  bum  sings  to  itself  in  the 
daikness;  and  loudly  now  whistles 
the  mUler^s  man,  as  he  stands  at  the 
mUl-door,  looking  out  over  the  Co- 
linsburgh  road,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
seeing  the  flitthig  lantern,  or  hear- 
ing voice  or  step  to  warn  him  of  his 
master's  return.  But  no  sound  sa- 
lutes the  listening  ears  of  Robert 
Monlter;  no  sound — ^not  even  those 
near  and  kindly  ones— disturbs  the 
blessedness  within. 
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BY  AN  BNOUSHMAN  ABROAD. 


United  Statbs,  6th  Maj  1852. 

Sir, — Here,  as  ia  England,  we  are 
In  all  the  bnstle  of  preparation  for  an 
election;  bat  no  two  scenes  can  be 
more  different  than  those  presented 
by  the  two  countries.  Without  at- 
tempting to  contrast  them,  however, 
I  will  endeavoor  to  give  yon  some 
notion  of  what  is  going  on  here. 

At  first  sight,  American  politics 
present  nothing  bnt  a  chaos  of  con- 
fnsed  elements  struggling  with  each 
other.  Thirty-three  State  Legislatures 
are  just  bringing,  or  have  brought, 
their  sessions  to  an  end,  each  having 
thrown  some  apple  of  discord  into  the 
general  scene  of  turmoil ;  and  Congress 
has  struggled,  and  snarled,  and  quar- 
nulled  nearly  to  the  end  of  its  labours 
for  this  year.  A  dozen  different 
candidates  are  striving  secretly  and 
openly  for  the  Presidency  or  Vice- 
Presidency,  on  what  they  call  here  a 
dozen  diffeTent platforms ;  and  a  crowd 
of  different  influences  are  brought  for- 
ward by  their  friends  or  opponents  to 
affect  their  success.  Political  parties 
are  split  up  into  numerous  factions, 
and  a  multitude  of  citizens  are  hold* 
ing  aloof  to  go  with  the  strongest,  and 
take  their  chance  of  recompense. 
Each  State  has  some  peculiar  crotchet 
or  some  peculiar  principles  for  which 
it  affects  to  fight ;  and  there  are,  be- 
sides, other  objects  which  band  two 
or  three  States  together  in  one  cause. 
The  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and 
the  south,  have  each  their  several  in- 
terests to  serve;  and  in  no  country 
upon  earth  does  selfishness  rule  more 
completely  in  political  matters  than 
here. 

Such  is  the  first  aspect  of  things ; 
but,  gradually,  a  little  light  comes 
in,  and  a  few  leading  facts  appear. 
To  these  I  shall  address  myself,  and 
leave  you  to  draw  your  own  deduc- 
tions. 

One  of  the  prime  questions  of  the 
.day  in  most  of  the  northern,  and 
some  of  the  southern  States,  has 
lately  been  what  is  called  **The  Maine 
Liquor  Law  Question,"— that  is  tosay, 
whether  a  law  shall  be  passed— as  in 


Maine — prohibiting  entirely  the  sale 
of  all  fermented  liquors.  This  seems, 
on  the  first  view,  merely  a  ridiculous 
burst  of  fanaticism.  Every  one  ex- 
cept the  most  ignorant  is  well  aware 
that  no  sumptuary  law  has  ever  been 
carried  into  effect :  every  one  knows 
that  such  a  law  could  not  be  really 
put  in  force  in  any  State— that  it  has 
not  been  so  in  Maine;  and  that 
although  the  attempt  to  execute  it 
has  caused  much  strife,  some  blood- 
shed, and  great  general  detriment  to 
that  State,  it  has  only  served  to  de- 
prive the  poor  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  not  the  rich.  Yet  this  law,  un- 
reasonable, tyrannical,  and  unconsti- 
tutional as  it  is,  has  been  struggled 
for  with  a  fierceness  that  smacks  of 
old  Puritanical  fanaticism.  Neverthe- 
less, fanaticism  is  not  the  great  mover 
in  the  business.  The  advocates  of 
this  law  have,  it  is  true,  many  fanatics 
amongst  them  ;  but  the  great  body  of 
the  liquor 'law  men  are  needy  poli- 
ticians, who  are  striving  to  make  a 
little  political  capital  out  of  a  popular 
cry,  or  timid  politicians  who  dare  not 
oppose  a  loud-tongued  faction :  for  the 
tyranny  of  opinion  here  is  worse  than 
that  of  Eastern  despotism.  Under 
this  aspect  the  question  has  some  sig- 
nificance, otherwise  I  should  not  have 
noticed  it  at  all ;  but  that  significance 
is  not  half  as  great  as  one  would  be- 
lieve, from  the  pledges  given  to  sup- 
port no  one  who  will  not  advocate  the 
**Law;"  for  when  the  real  struggle 
comes,  all  those  pledges  will  go  to  the 
wind,  and,  at  most,  will  only  affect 
State  elections. 

A  much  more  important  question  is 
the  Tariff;  and  it  is  one  which  will 
enter  more  or  less  into  every  political 
combination.  It  has  not  of  late  been 
put  very  prominently  forward ;  but  it 
is  not  the  less  important  on  that  ac- 
count. The  manufacturers  of  America 
cannot  exist  under  competition  with 
England  without  a  higher  tariff;  and 
the  simple  question  is,  whether  manu- 
facture shall  cease  or  not.  I  may  re- 
turn to  the  subject  in  a  subsequent 
letter ;  but  I  shall  now  remark  only, 
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that  while  the  East,  as  the  great 
manufactaring  district,  has  been  gene- 
rally in  favour  of  higher  duties,  the 
West  and  the  South  have  been  ad- 
verse. A  change,  however,  is  taking 
place  in  this  respect.  Manufacture 
ig  increasing  in  the  West,  especially 
since  large  mines  have  been  operated 
upon,  and  has  sprung  up  in  the  South. 
Neither  is  so  exdusively  agricul- 
tural as  it  was ;  and  there  has  been 
hardly  a  President-making  speech  for 
the  last  six  months  which  has  not  had 
some  allusion  to  the  necessity  of  an 
increased  tariff.    This  is  significant 

The  great  question,  however,  is 
Southern  Slavery.  On  it  hangs  the 
&te  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  not 
enter  into  the  general  question  here, 
though  I  may  treat  of  it  hereafter; 
but  I  shall  proceed  to  show  only  how 
it  affects  the  country  at  the  present 
moment.  It  has  broken  up  all  the 
old  combinations.  The  great  desi- 
deratum in  constructing  this  republic, 
was  so  to  unite  numerous  separate 
commonwealths  in  one  general  bond, 
as  to  leave  to  each  separate  State  full 
freedom  of  action  within  itself,  and 
jet  create  a  power  by  the  concur- 
rence of  all,  by  which  questions 
affecting  the  whole  might  be  decided. 
The  balance  required  very  nice  ad- 
justment between  the  separate  power 
of  each  State  and  the  central  power  of 
the  whole.  Those  who  would  attri- 
bute greater  authority  to  the  federal 
government  obtained  the  name  of 
Wliigs,  and  those  who  would  leave 
the  utmost  possible  separate  power  to 
each  State  took  the  name  of  Demo- 
crats. It  would  seem  from  this  that 
the  Democratic  party  were  bound  to 
kave  the  South  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  slavery  as  each  separate 
State  might  think  fit ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, the  great,  able,  and  unscrupulous 
body  who  are  actively  striving  for 
the  utter  extinction  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  by  whatever  name 
they  choose  to  call  themselves,  Free- 
floHers  or  Abolitionists,  number 
amongst  them  both  Democrats  and 
Whigs ;  and,  regardless  both  of  com- 
pacts and  consequences,  push  forward 
with  a  persevering  eagerness  which 
is  full  of  peril  to  the  Union  itself. 
They  avowedly  consider  no  settle- 
•  ment  as  final,  and  practically  show 
that   they  look   upon   no   contract 


between  the  States  as  binding,  which 
may  stand  in  the  way  of  what  they 
call  a  Higher  Law.  This  body  has 
hitherto  been  in  a  minority  in  Con- 
gress ;  but  they  make  every  effort 
to  obtain  a  majority  by  endeavouring 
to  exclude  slavery  from  any  new 
State  applying  for  admission  to  the 
Union.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  legitimate 
mode  of  carrying  out  their  views ; 
but  they  have  recourse  to  other  means, 
which  only  tend  to  exasperate  the 
Southern  States,  and,  beyond  doubt, 
produce  very  evil  results  as  regards 
the  slaves  themselves.  The  denial  of 
education  to  the  slaves  in  many 
Southern  States,  and  the  expulsion 
from  some  of  all  free  negroes,  were, 
undoubtedly,  motived  upon  self-pre- 
servation, as  the  direct  tendency  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists  was  to 
produce  a  servile  war.  The  pam- 
phlets and  pictures  which  they  circu- 
lated were  only  calculated  to  excite  a 
general  rising  of  the  black  population, 
and  a  massacre  of  the  whites.  Slav- 
ery is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  eVil;  but 
it  exists,  and  has  existed  for  years ; 
and  no  feasible  scheme — although 
several  have  been  circulated  —  for 
abolishing  it  by  degrees,  which  im- 
plies any  great  sacrifice  upon  the 
Eart  of  the  Abolitionists  themselves, 
as  met  with  any  favour  at  their 
hands.  They  would  cast  all  the  loss 
and  burden  upon  the  South,  which 
would  still  suffer  even  if  they  pur- 
chase for  emancipation  every  slave 
at  his  estimated  value. 

In  this  state  of  things,  a  measure 
was  lately  passed,  which  has  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Compromise,  the 
most  objectionable  portion  of  which 
was  the  concession  to  the  Southern 
States  of  a  right,  by  means  of  some- 
what questionable  legality,  to  pursue 
a  fugitive  slave  into  non-slavehold- 
ing  States,  and,  upon  very  slight  evi- 
dence of  the  identity,  to  remove  him 
without  trial  into  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  ui  which  his  sworn  master 
may  reside.  This  measure  was  in- 
tended evidently  only  to  give  real 
effect  to  a  provision  of  the  original 
compact  between  the  States,  though 
it  is  very  foulty  in  many  of  its  pro- 
visions, and  in  the  general  wording 
of  the  Act.  Upon  these  faults  the 
Abolition  party  have  seized  as  a 
point  of  attack ;  and  this  is  the  great 
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bone  of  contentioD.  Besides  the 
divisions  between  North  and  Soath, 
the  North  being  generally  Abolition- 
ist, and  the  South  compelled  to  be, 
for  self-preservation,  opposed  to  Abo- 
lition, each  great  party,  the  Whig 
and  the  Democrat,  is  divided  between 
Abolitionist  and  Compromise  parties. 
A  majority  of  the  Whigs  in  the  North, 
and  a  small  minority  in  the  South, 
are,  I  believe,  Abolitionists.  The 
entire  Democrats  of  the  South,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  the  Democrats  in 
the  North,  are  in  favour  of  the  Com- 
promise measure.  Many  who  abhor 
slavery,  and  would  i^acrifice  much  to 
see  it  abolished,  both  of  the  Whig 
and  Democrat  party,  strongly  sup- 
port the  Compromise,  as  the  only 
practical  measure  which  could  be 
devised  to  satisfy  the  Southern  States 
in  regard  to  their  independent  rights, 
and  to  guard  against  a  complete  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union.  The  proba- 
bility of  such  a  disruption  has,  I  be- 
lieve, been  very  much  over-estimated ; 
for  the  safety  of  the  States,  their 
power,  their  progress,  and  their  glory, 
depends  entirely  upon  their  union  ; 
and  Jonathan  is  not  a  man  to  under- 
estimate its  advantages.  Besides, 
this  is  a  land  of  bluster ;  and  much 
sound  is  continually  followed  by  very 
small  results.  Nevertheless,  very 
menacing  symptoms  were  lately  dis- 
played in  the  South ;  and  no  calcula- 
tion can  reach  the  consequences  of 
the  secession,  or  even  attempted 
secession,  of  one  single  State  from  the 
Union.  To  sum  up,  the  result  is,  the 
population  is  divided  really  into 
Unionists,  or  Compromise-men,  and 
Disunionists,  or  Abolitionists.  Each 
body  is  split  into  a  thousand  different 
factions ;  and  although  the  preponder- 
ance is  really  with  the  Democrats, 
upon  the  operation  of  these  factions 
within  their  several  great  bodies  the 
result  of  the  coming  elections  will 
greatly  depend.  Should  the  event 
be  the  election  of  a  thorough  Union- 
ist candidate  to  the  office  of  President, 
supported  by  a  Unionist  Congress, 
the  peaceful  progress  of  the  United 
States  will  be  immense.  Should  an 
Abolition  candidate  be  elected,  which 
I  think  is  improbable,  there  may  be 
peril ;  but  unless  too  deeply  pledged 
to  his  party,  he  will  probably  be 
coerced  into  a  moderate  course. 


Such  is  the  political  aspect  of 
affairs.  In  regard  to  mere  feeling, 
the  great  majority  of  the  people,  as 
far  as  I  can  discover,  are  exceedingly 
indifferent  to  the  question  of  Slavery. 
The  Abolition  enthusiasm  has  worn 
itself  out ;  and  even  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  attempt  to  get  up 
mass  meetings,  general  petitions, 
&c.  &c.  &c.,  has  been  given  up,  or 
proved  a  failure.  Nevertheless,  upon 
such  principles  the  election  will  be 
tried,  and  men  will  vote  for  Cass, 
Butler,  Bnchannan,  Webster,  Fill- 
more, Scott,  Douglass,  as  they  have 
come  out  or  drawn  back  upon  the 
Compromise  measure ;  and  yet  those 
men  will,  nine  out  of  ten  of  them, 
care  not  a  straw  for  Slavery  or  Abo- 
lition. These  two  words  are  merely 
rallying  cries.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  in  all  lands  requires  some 
countersign,  which  is  generally  with- 
out any  tangible  meaning  to  those 
who  use  it.  The  great  distinction  of 
parties  in  this  country  is  the  ins  and 
the  outs — those  who  have  the  loaves 
and  fishes,  and  those  who  have 
not.  Dollar,  dollar,  dollar,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all.  Not  that  I 
mean  to  say  some  are  not  most  sin- 
cere and  honest  in  all  their  opinions 
and  all  their  acts,  but  it  is  not  so 
with  the  mass ;  nor  will  it  ever  be 
so,  even  in  a  degree,  so  long  as  the 
smallest  official  appointments — even 
that  of  postmaster  in  the  most  petty 
village — are  held,  not  upon  good  ser- 
vice, but  upon  good  pleasure ;  and 
officers  receiving  from  ^twenty  to  one 
hundred  dollars  are,  without  fault  or 
blame,  displaced  as  often  as  the  Exe- 
cutive changes. 

This  is  a  great  evil ;  but  perhaps 
morally  not  so  bad  in  its  consequences 
as  the  election  of  judges.  Where  a 
seat  upon  the  bench  is  made  to  de- 
pend upon  popular  favour,  magis- 
trates must  be  always  amenable  to 
popular  influences,  or  be  more  than 
men ;  they  must  administer  the  evils 
of  the  populace,  rather  than  the  laws 
of  the  people.  I  am  told  that  the 
system  works  well  in  those  States 
which  have  adopted  it ;  but  the  Ame- 
ricans are  very  vain  of  all  their  insti- 
tutions—  too  vain  to  judge  quite 
sanely.  I  have  watched  somewhat 
narrowly  the  operation  of  the  law 
regarding  the  election  of  judges,  and, 
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as  far  as  I  have  seen,  it  works  very 
ill ;  nothing  conld  work  worse,  wher- 
ever popular  prejadices,  popular  pas- 
sion, or  popnlar  folly  was  concerned. 
Who  may  be  the  new  President, 
selected  from  this  bag  of  accidents,  I 
cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say ;  bnt 
the  tendency  of  the  States  is  demo- 
cratic ;  and  unless  some  great  mistake 
is  made  by  that  party,  they  will 'elect 
him.  Fillmore,  Webster,  Scott,  and 
Cass,  are  the  most  prominent  candi- 
dates; but  the  most  prominent  are 
not  always  the  most  successful ;  and 
it  would  not  at  all  surprise  me  to  find 
some  man  almost  unheard  of  in  the 
contest,  stepping  quietly  into  the 
Presidential  chair.  The  more  a  man 
has  done  for  the  country,  the  less 
likely  is  the  conutry  to  choose  him. 
It  is  not  for  what  a  man  has  done, 
but  for  what  he  has  not  done,  that  he 
is  elected ;  for  each  eminent  political 
man  makes  more  enemies  than  friends. 
He  offends  a  hundred  where  he  gra- 
tifies one. 

Whoever  may  be  the  President, 
however,  the  United  States  will  hold 
on  the  even  tenor  of  their  way — in- 
creasing every  day  and  every  hour 
in  material  prosperity — augmenting 


in  population  and  resources.  They 
will  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  En- 
rope,  notwithstanding  all  Kossuth  can 
say ;  they  will  not  again  attempt  to 
surprise  Cuba,  under  cover  of  a  Creole 
revolution,  till  a  mare  favourable  op- 
portunity. They  will  coquet  with  the 
Sandwldi  Islands ;  push  their  feelers 
into  the  open  oyster-shell  of  Mexico, 
and  as  far  as  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Isthmus,  feeling  a  destiny  which 
impels  them  thither.  They  will  fiat- 
ter  and  court  the  Canadians,  who  hate 
them ;  construct  railroads  and  canals 
as  highways  for  enterprises  of  all 
kinds ;  settle,  populate,  cultivate,  de- 
velop wild  districts  and  undiscovered 
resources ;  display  many  of  the  best, 
and  many  of  the  worst,  features  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  character,  with  here 
and  there  a  touch  of  all  the  different 
nations  which  they  are  absorbing  into 
themselves ;  and  in  the  end,  I  believe, 
before  magnitude  causes  disjunction, 
or  corruption  produces  decay,  will 
become,  what  they  believe  themselves 
to  be  now,  one  of  the  greatest  people 
that  the  earth  has  ever  seen. — Your 
obedient  servant, 

Ak  Enoushman  abroad. 
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BY  PISISTRATUS    CAXTON. 


BOOK  XI.  CONTINUED CHAPTER  XIII. 


We  have  seen  Squire  Hazeldean, 
(proud  of  the  coutents  of  his  pocket- 
book,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  mer- 
cenary nature  of  foreign  women,)  set 
off  on  his  visit  to  Beatrice  di  Negra. 
Bandal,  thas  left,  musing  lone  in  the 
crowded  streets,  revolved  with  astute 
complacency  the  probable  results  of 
Mr  Hazeldean's  blaff  negotiation; 
and,  convincing  himself  that  one  of 
his  vistas  towards  Fortune  was  be- 
coming more  clear  and  clear,  he 
turned,  with  the  restless  activity  of 
some  founder  of  destined  cities  in  a 
new  settlement,  to  lop  the  boughs 
that  cumbered  and  obscured  the 
others.  For  truly,  like  a  man  in  a 
vast  Columbian  forest,  opening  en- 
tangled space,  now  with  the  ready 
axe,  now  with  the  patient  train,  that 
kindles  the  slower  fire,  this  child  of 
dvilised  life  went  toiling  on  against 
surrounding  obstacles,  resolute  to  de- 
stroy, but  ever  scheming  to  construct. 
And  now  Randal  has  reached  Levy's 
dainty  business- room,  and  is  buried 
deep  in  discussion  how  to  secure  to 
himself,  at  the  expense  of  his  patron, 
the  representation  of  Lansmere,  and 
how  to  complete  the  contract  which 
shall  reannex  to  his  forlorn  inherit- 
ance some  fragments  of  its  ancient 
wealth. 

Meanwhile,  Chance  fought  on  his 
side  in  the  boudoir  of  May  Fair.  The 
Squire  had  found  the  Marchcsa  at 
home — briefly  introduced  himself  and 
his  business — told  her  she  was  mis- 
taken if  she  had  fancied  she  had  taken 
in  a  rich  heir  in  his  son — that,  thank 
Heaven,  he  could  leave  his  estates  to 
his  ploughman,  if  he  so  pleased,  but 
that  he  was  willing  to  do  things 
liberally  ;  and  whatever  she  thought 
Frank  was  worth,  he  was  very  ready 
to  pay  for. 

At  another  time  Beatrice  would 
perhaps  have  laughed  at  this  strange 
address;  or  she  might,  in  some 
prouder  moment,  have  fired  up  with 
all  a  patrician's  resentment  and  a 
woman's  pride ;  but  now  her  spirit 
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was  crushed,  her  nerves  shattered: 
the  sense  of  her  degraded  position,  of 
her  dependence  on  her  brother,  com- 
bined with  her  supreme  unhappiness 
at  the  loss  of  those  dreams  with 
which  Leonard  had  for  a  while 
charmed  her  wearied  waking  life— all 
came  upon  her.  She  listened,  pale 
and  speechless ;  and  the  poor  Squire 
thought  ho  was  quietly  advancing 
towards  a  favourable  result,  when 
she  suddenly  burst  into  a  passion  of 
hysterical  tears  ;  and  just  at  that 
moment  Frank  himself  entered  the 
room.  At  the  sight  of  his  father,  of 
Beatrice's  grief,  his  sense  of  filial 
duty  gave  way.  He  was  maddened 
by  irritation — by  the  insult  ofiiered  to 
the  woman  he  loved,  which  a  few 
trembling  words  from  her  explained 
to  him ;  maddened  yet  more  by  the 
fear  that  the  insult  had  lost  her  to 
him — warm  words  ensued  between 
son  and  father,  to  close  with  the 
peremptory  command  and  vehement 
threat  of  the  last. 

*'Come  away  this  instant,  sir! 
Come  with  me,  or  before  the  day  is 
over  I  strike  you  out  of  my  will  I " 

The  son's  answer  was  not  to  his 
father;  he  threw  himself  at  Beatrice's 
feet. 

"  Forgive  him — forgive  us  both — " 

"What!  you  prefer  that  stranger 
to  me — to  the  inheritance  of  Hazel- 
dean!"  cried  the  Squire,  stamping 
his  foot. 

"  Leave  your  estates  to  whom  you 
will;  all  that  I  care  for  in  life  is 
here ! " 

The  Squire  stood  still  a  moment 
or  so,  gazing  on  his  son,  with  a 
strange  bewildered  marvel  at  the 
strength  of  that  mystic  passion,  which 
none  not  labouring  under  its  fearful 
charm  can  comprehend,  which  creates 
the  sudden  idol  that  no  reason  justi- 
fies, and  sacrifices  to  its  fatal  shrine 
alike  the  Fast  and  the  Future.  Not 
trusting,  himself  to  speak,  the  father 
drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and 
dashed  away  the   bitter   tear  that 
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sprang  from  a  swelling  indignant 
heart ;  then  he  uttered  an  inarticu- 
late sound,  and,  finding  hid  voice  gone, 
moved  away  to  the  door,  and  left  the 
house. 

He  walked  through  the  streets, 
bearing  his  head  very  erect,  a^  a 
proud  man  does  when  deeply  wound- 
ed, and  striving  to  shake  off  some 
affection  that  he  deems  a  weakness ; 
and  his  trembling  nervous  fingers 
fumbled  at  the  button  of  his  coat, 
trying  to  tighten  the  garment  across 
bis  chest,  as  if  to  confirm  a  resolution 
that  still  sought  to  struggle  out  of  the 
revolting  heart. 

Thus  he  went  on,  and  the  reader, 
perhaps,  will  wonder  whither;  ancl 
the  wonder  may  not  lessen  when  he 
finds  the  Squire  come  to  a  dead 
pause  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and  at 
the  portico  of  his  ^^  distant  brother*s** 
•tately  house. 

At  the  S<|uire*s  brief  inquiry  whe- 
ther Mr  Egerton  was  at  home,  the 
porter  summoned  the  groom  of  the 
chambers ;  and  the  groom  of  the 
chambers,  seeing  a  stranger,  doubted 
whether  his  master  was  not  engaged, 
but  would  take  in  the  8tranger*s  card 
and  see. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  muttered  the  Squire, 
*^  this  is  true  relationship— my  child 

f  refers  a  stranger  to  me.  Why  should 
complain  that  I  am  a  stranger  in  a 
brother*s  house?  Sir,*'  added  the 
Squire  aloud,  and  very  meekly — **  Sir, 
please  to  say  to  your  master  that  I 
am  William  Ilazeldean.** 

The  servant  bowe<l  low,  and  with- 
out another  word  con<lucted  the  visi- 
tor into  the  statesman's  library,  anil, 
announcing  Mr  Hazeldean,  closed  the 
door. 

Audlcy  was  seated  at  his  desk,  the 
grim  iron  boxes  still  at  his  feet,  but 
they  were  now  closed  and  locki*d.  And 
the'ex- minister  was  no  lunger  looking 
over  ofllcial  documents ;  letters 
spread  ofien  before  him,  of  far  dif- 
ferent nature ;  in  his  hand  there  lay 
t  long  lock  of  fair  silken  hair,  on 
which  his  eyes  were  fixed  sadly  and 
intently.  He  started  at  the  sound  of 
his  visitor's  name,  and  the  tread  of 
the  Sqnire*s  stalwart  footstep;  and 
mechanically  thrust  into  his  bosom 
the  relk  of  younger  and  warmer 
years,  keeping  his  hand  to  his  heart, 
wUch  beat  load  with  disease,'  under 


the  light  pressure    of   that    golden 
hair. 

The  two  brothers  stood  on  tlio 
great  man's  lonely  hearth,  facing  each 
other  in  silence,  and  noting  uncon- 
sciously the  change  made  in  each 
during  the  long  years  in  which  they 
had  never  met. 

The  Squire,  with  his  portly  size,  \i\^ 
hardy  sun-burnt  cheeks,  the  partial 
baldness  of  his  unfnrrowed  open  fore- 
head, looked  his  full  age-^eep  into 
middle  life.  Unnii.^takably  he  seeme<l 
the  jMiter  J'amHia* — the  husband  and 
the  father — the  man  of  social  domes- 
tic ties.  Hut  about  Audley,  (really 
some  few  years  junior  to  the  Squire,) 
despite  the  lines  of  care  on  his  hand- 
some face,  there  still  lingered  the 
grace  of  youth.  Men  of  cities  retain 
youth  longer  than  those  of  the  coun- 
try — a  remark  which  Buffon  has  not 
failed  to  make  and  to  account  for. 
Neither  did  Kgerton  betray  the  air  of 
the  married  man  ;  for  ineffable  soli- 
tariness seemed  stamped  upon  the 
man,  whose  private  life  had  hmg  been 
so  stem  a  solitude.  No  ray  from  the 
focus  of  Home  played  round  that  re- 
served, uujoyous,  melancholy  brow. 
In  a  word«  Audley  looked  still  the 
man  for  whom  some  young  female 
heart  might  fondly  sigh  ;  and  not  the 
less  because  of  the  cold  eve  and  com- 
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pressed  lip,  which  challenged  interest 
even  while  seeming  to  repel  it. 

Audley  waM  the  first  to  speak,  and 
to  put  forth  the  riglit  hand,  which  he 
stole  slowly  from  its  place  at  his 
bri'ast,  on  which  the  hntk  of  hair  still 
stirred  to  and  fro  at  the  heave  of  the 
labouring  heart.  **  William,"  said 
he,  with  his  rich  deep  voice,  **  this 
is  kind.  You  are  couie  to  see  me, 
DOW  that  men  sav  I  am  fallen.  Thu 
minister  you  censuretl  is  no  more  ; 
and  yon  see  again  the  brother." 

The  Sjuire  wns  softene<l  at  once 
by  this  address.  He  shook  heartily 
the  hand  ten<iere<l  to  him  :  and  then, 
turning  away  his  head,  with  an  honest 
convicti4>ii  that  Audlev  a.Hcril»ed  to 
him  a  cretiit  which  he  did  not  deserve, 
he  said,  ''  No,  n(»,  Amlley ;  1  am 
more  selfish  than  vou  think  me.  I 
have  come— 1  have  come  to  ask  vour 
advice— no,  not  exactly  that — your 
opinion.     But  you  are  busy? — " 

**  Sit  down,'  William.  Old  days 
were  coming   over    me    when   you 
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entered ;  days  earlier  still  retam 
now — days,  too,  that  leave  no  sha- 
dow when  their  suns  are  set.'* 

The  proud  man  seemed  to  think  he 
had  said  too  much.  His  practical 
natnre  rebuked  the  poetic  sentiment 
and  phrase.  He  re-collected  himself, 
and  added,  more  coldly,  *^  You  would 
ask  my  opinion  ?  What  on  ?  Some 
public  matter — some  Parliamentary 
bill  that  may  affect  your  property  ?  " 

^^  Am  I  such  a  mean  miser  as  that  ? 
Property  —  property  ?  What  does 
property  matter,  when  a  man  is  struck 
down  at  his  own  hearth  ?  Property, 
indeed !  But  you  have  no  child — 
happy  brother  I " 

*^  Ay,  ay ;  as  you  say,  I  am  a  happy 
man ;  childless  I  Has  your  son  dis- 
pleased you  ?  I  have  heard  him 
spoken  of  well,  too.** 

''  Don*t  talk  of  him.  Whether  his 
conduct  be  good  or  ill  is  my  affair,** 
resumed  the  poor  father  with  a  testy 
Yoice— jealous  alike  of  Audley*s  praise 
or  blame  of  his  rebellious  son.  Then 
he  rose  a  moment,  and  made  a  strong 
gulp,  as  if  for  air;  and  laying  his 
broad  brown  hand  on  his  brother*s 
shoulder,  said — ^^  Randal  Leslie  tells 
me  you  are  wise — a  consummate  man 
of  the  world.  No  doubt  yoa  are  so. 
And  Parson  Dale  tells  me  that  he  is 
sure  you  have  warm  feelings — which 
I  take  to  be  a  strange  thing  for  one 
who  has  lived  so  long  in  London,  and 
has  no  wife  and  no  child — a  widower, 
and  a  Member  of  Parliament — for  a 
commercial  city,  too.  Never  smile; 
it  is  no  smiling  matter  with  me.  You 
know  a  foreign  woman,  called  Negra 
or  Negro — not  a  blackymoor,  though, 
by  any  means — at  least  on  the  out- 
side of  her.  Is  she  such  a  woman  as 
a  plain  country  gentleman  would  like 
his  only  son  to  marry — ay  or  no  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  answered  Audley, 
gravely  ;  "  and  I  trust  your  son  will 
commit  no  action  so  rash.  Shall  I 
see  him,  or  her?  Speak,  my  dear 
William.  What  would  you  have  me 
do  V  " 

**  Nothing;  you  have  said  enongh," 
replied  the  Squire  gloomily ;  and  his 
head  sank  on  his  breast. 

Audley  took  his  hand,  and  pressed 
it  fraternally.  "  William,"  said  the 
statesman,  ^'  we  have  been  long  es- 
tranged; but  I  do  not  forget  that 
when  we  last  met,  at — at  Lord  Lans- 


mere*s  house,  and  when  I  took  yon 
aside,  and  said  *  William,  if  I  lose 
this  election,  I  must  resign  all  chance 
of  public  life;  my  affairs  are  em - 
harassed ;  I  may  need — I  would  not 
accept  money  from  you — I  would 
seek  a  profession,  and  you  can  help  me 
there,*  you  divined  my  meaning,  and 
said — ^  Take  orders ;  the  Hazeldeaa 
living  is  just  vacant.  I  will  get  some 
one  to  hold  it  till  you  are  ordained.' 
I  do  not  forget  that.  Would  that  I 
had  thought  earlier  of  so  serene  an 
escape  from  all  that  then  tormented 
me.  My  lot  might  have  been  far 
happier.** 

The  Squire  eyed  Audley  with  a 
surprise  that  broke  forth  from  his 
more  absorbing  emotions.  *^  Hap- 
pier I  Why,  all  things  have  pros- 
pered with  you ;  and  yon  are  rich 
enough  now ;  and — you  shake  your 
head.  Brother,  is  it  possible !  do  you 
want  money?  Pooh,  not  accept 
money  from  your  mother's  son ! — 
stuff.**  Out  came  the  Squire*s  poc- 
ket-book. Audley  put  it  gently 
aside. 

"  Nay,**  said  he,  "  I  have  enough 
for  myself;  but  since  you  seek  and 
speak  with  me  thus  affectionately, 
I  will  ask  you  one  favour.  Should  I 
die  before  I  can  provide  for  my  wife's 
kinsman,  Randal  Leslie,  as  I  could 
wish,  will  you  see  to  his  fortunes,  so 
far  as  you  can,  without  injury  to 
others — to  your  own  son  ?  '* 

"  My  son  1  He  is  provided  for. 
He  has  the  Casino  estate — much 
good  may  it  do  him.  You  have 
touched  on  the  very  matter  that 
brought  me  here.  This  boy,  Randal 
Leslie,  seems  a  praiseworthy  lad,  and 
has  Hazeldean  blood  in  his  veins. 
You  have  taken  him  up  because  he  is* 
connected  with  your  late  wife.  Why 
should  not  I  take  him  up,  too,  when 
his  grandmother  was  a  Hazeldean? 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  what  you  meant 
to  do  for  him ;  for  if  you  did  not 
mean  to  provide  for  him,  why,  1 
will,  as  in  duty  bound.  So  your 
request  comes  at  the  right  time;  I 
think  of  altering  my  will.  I  can 
put  him  into  the  entail,  besides  a 
handsome  legacy.  You  are  sure  he 
is  a  good  lad — and  it  will  please  you 
too,  Audley  I** 

"  But  not  at  the  expense  of  your 
son.    And  stay,  William— as  to  this. 
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foolish  marriage  with  Madame  di 
Negra,  who  told  joa  Frauk  meant 
to  take  sach  a  step  ?  " 

**  He  told  me  himself;  bnt  it  is  no 
matter.  Randal  and  I  both  did  all 
we  could  to  dissuade  him ;  and 
Randal  advised  me  to  come  to  yon/* 

^^  He  has  acted  generously,  then, 
our  kinsman  Randal— I  am  glad  to 
hear  it" — said  Audlcy,  his  brow 
somewhat  clearing.  *'  I  have  no  in- 
flaence  with  this  lady ;  but,  at  least, 
I  can  conn^tel  her.  Do  not  consider 
the  marriage  fixed  because  a  young 
man  desires  it.  Youth  is  ever  hot 
and  rash." 

'*  Your  youth  never  was,"  retorted 
the  Squire  bluntly.  "You  married 
well  enough,  Tm  sure.  I  will  say 
one  thing  for  you  :  yon  have  been, 
to  my  taste,  a  bad  politician— beg 
pardon— but  you  were  always  a  gen- 
tleman. You  would  never  have 
disgraced  your  family  and  married 
a"— 

"  Hush!"  interrupted  Egerton 
gently.  "  Do  not  make  matters 
worse  than  they  are.  Madame  di 
Kegra  is  of  high  birth  in  her  own 
country;  and  if  scandal" — 

'*  Scandal!"  cried  the  Squire, 
fihrinking  and  turning  pale.  "  Are 
you  speaking  of  the  wife  of  a  Hazel- 
dean  ?  At  least  she  shall  never  sit 
by  the  hearth  at  which  now  sits  his 
mother ;  and  whatever  I  may  do  for 
Frank,  her  children  shall  not  succeed. 
No  mongrel  cross-breed  shall  kennel 
in  English  Hazeldean.  Much  obliged 
to  you,  Audley,  for  your  good  fccl- 
ing— glad  to  have  seen  you;  and 
harkye,  you  startled  me  by  that 
shake  of  your  head,  when  I  spoke 
of  your  wealth  ;  and,  from  what  you 
say  about  RandaPs  prospects,  I  guess 
that  you  Ix>ndon  gentlemen  arc  not 
so  thrifty  as  we  are.  You  thali  let 
me  speak.  I  say  again,  that  I  have 
some  thousands  quite  at  your  service. 
And  though  you  are  not  a  Hazel- 
dean,  still  you  are  my  mother^s  son  ; 
and  now  that  I  am  about  to  alter 
my  will,  I  can  as  well  scratch  in  the 
name  of  Egerton  as  that  of  Leslie. 
Cheer  up,  cheer  up ;  you  are  younger 
than  I  am,  and  you  have  no  child; 
80  yon  will  live  longer  than  I  shall." 

'*'  My  dear  brother,"  answered 
Audley,  "  believe  me  I  shall  never 
live  to  want  your  aid.    And  as  to 


Leslie,  add  to  the  £5000  I  mean  to 
give  him,  an  equal  sum  in  your  will, 
and  I  shall  feel  that  he  has  received 
justice." 

Obser>'ing  that  the  Squire,  though 
he  listened  attentively,  made  no 
ready  answer,  Audley  turned  the 
subject  again  to  Frauk;  and  with 
the  adroitness  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
backed  by  cordial  sympathy  in  his 
brother*s  distress,  he  pleaded  so  well 
Frank's  lame  cause,  urged  so  gently 
the  wisdom  of  patience  and  delay, 
and  the  appeal  to  filial  feeling  rather 
than  recourse  to  paternal  threats, 
that  the  Squire  grew  mollified  in 
spite  of  himself,  and  left  his  brother's 
house  a  much  less  angry,  and  less 
doleful  man. 

Mr  Hazeldean  was  still  in  the  square, 
when  he  came  upon  Randal  him- 
self, who  was  walking  with  a  dark 
whiskered,  showy  gentleman,  towards 
Egerton*s  house.  Randal  and  the 
gentleman  exchanged  a  hasty  whis- 
per, and  the  former  then  exclaimed — 

'*  What,  Mr  Hnzeldcan,  have  yon 
just  left  your  brother's  house?  Is  it 
possible  ?  " 

**  Why,  you  advised  me  to  go  there, 
and  I  did.  I  scarcely  knew  what  I 
was  about.  I  am  very  glad  I  did  go. 
Hang  politics !  hang  the  landed  in- 
terest! what  do  1  care  for  either 
now?" 

"Foiled  with  Madame  di  Negra?" 
asked  Randal,  drawing  the  l^iuiro 
aside. 

"  Never  speak  of  her  again  !"  cried 
the  Sciuire  fiercely.  "  And  as  to  that 
ungrateful  l>oy— but  I  don't  mean  to 
behave  harshly  to  him— he  shall  have 
money  enongh  to  keep  her  if  he 
likes — keep  her  from  coming  to  me — 
keep  him,  too,  from  counting  on  my 
death,  and  borrowing  post-obits  oii 
the  Casino— for  he'll  l>e  doing  that 
next— no,  I  hope  I  wrong  him  there ; 
I  have  been  too  good  a  father  for 
him  to  count  on  my  death  already. 
AAer  all,"  continued  the  S«iuire, 
l)eginning  to  relax,  "  as  Audley  says, 
the  marriage  is  not  yet  made;  and 
if  the  woman  has  taken  him  in,  he 
is  young,  and  his  heart  is  warm. 
Make  yourself  easy,  my  boy.  I 
don*t  forget  how  kindly  you  took 
bis  part ;  and  before  I  do  anything 
rash,  I'll  at  least  take  advice  w'ith  his 
poor  mother.** 
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Randal  gnawed  his  pale  lip,  and 
a  momentary  clond  of  disappointment 
passed  over  bis  face. 

*'  True,  sir,"  said  he  gently;  "  true, 
you  mnst  not  be  rash.  Indeed,  I 
was  thinking  of  you  and  poor  dear 
Frank  at  the  very  moment  I  met 
yon.  It  occurred  to  me  whether  we 
might  not  make  Frank^s  very  em- 
barrassments a  reason  to  induce 
Madame  di  Negra  to  refuse  him; 
and  I  was  on  my  way  to  Mr  Egerton, 
in  order  to  ask  his  opinion,  in  com- 
pany with  the  gentleman  yonder." 

"  Gentleman  yonder !  Why  should 
be  thrust  his  long  nose  into  my  family 
affabrs  ?    Who  the  devil  is  he  ?  " 

^^  Don*t  ask,  sir.  Pray  let  me 
act." 

Bat  the  Squire  continued  to  eye 
askant  the  dark- whiskered  personage 
thus  thrust  between  himself  and  his 
son,  and  who  waited  patiently  a  few 
yards  in  the  rear,  carelessly  re- 
adjusting the  camelia  in  his  button- 
bole. 

*^  He  looks  very  outlandish.  Is  he 
a  foreigner  too?"  asked  the  Squire 
at  last. 

"  No,  not  exactly.  However,  he 
knows  all  about  Frank^s  embarrass- 
ments; and" — 

**  Embarrassments !  what,  the  debt 
he  paid  for  that  woman  ?  How  did 
he  raise  the  money  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  know,"  answered  Randal, 
^^  and  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  Baron 
Levy  to  accompany  me  to  Egerton's, 
that  he  might  explain  in  private  what 
I  have  no  reason — " 

'*  Baron  Levy  I"  interrupted  the 
Squire.  **  Levy,  Levy — I  have  heard 
of  a  Levy  who  has  nearly  ruined  my 
neighbour  Thomhill — a  money-lender. 
Zonnds  I  is  that  the  man  who  knows 
my  son's  affairs  ?  Til  soon  learn,  sir." 

Randal  caught  hold  of  the  Squire's 
arm :  '^  Stop,  stop ;  if  you  really  insist 
upon  learning  more  about  Frank's 
debts,  you  must  not  appeal  to  Baron 
Levy  directly,  and  as  Frank's  father : 
be  will  not  answer  you.  But  if  I 
present  yon  to  him  as  a  mere  acquain- 
tance of  mine,  and  turn  the  conversa- 
tion, as  if  carelessly,  upon  Frank — 
why,  since,  in  the  London  world,  such 
matters  are  never  kept  secret  except 
from  tbe  parents  of  yonng  men—I 
have  no  doubt  be  will  talk  ont 
openly.** 
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*^  Manage  it  as  you  will,"  said  the 
Squire. 

Randal  took  Mr  Hazeldean's  arm, 
and  joined  Levy — "  A  friend  of  mine 
from  the  country.  Baron."  Levy 
bowed  profoundly,  and  the  three 
walked  slowly  on. 

"  By  the  by,"  said  Randal,  pressing 
significantly  upon  Levy's  arm,  "  my 
friend  has  come  to  town  upon  the 
somewhat  unpleasant  business  of  set- 
tling the  debts  of  another — a  young 
man  of  fashion — a  relation  of  his  own. 
No  one,  sir,  (turning  to  tbe  Squire,) 
could  so  ably  assist  you  in  such 
arrangements,  as  could  Baron 
Levy." 

Baron,  ^modestly,  and  with  a 
moralising  air.) — *'I  have  some  ex- 
perience in  such  matters,  and  I  hold 
it  a  duty  to  assist  the  parents  and 
relations  of  young  men  who,  from 
want  of  reflection,  often  ruin  them-^ 
selves'  for  life.  I  hope  the  young 
gentleman  in  question  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  ?" 

Randal. — "  Christians  are  as  fond 
of  good  interest  for  their  money  as 
ever  the  Jews  can  be." 

Baron. — "  Granted,  but  they  have 
not  always  so  much  money  to  lend. 
The  fii*st  thing,  sir,  (addressing  the 
Squire,) — the  first  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  buy  up  such  of  your  relation's 
bills  and  notes  of  hand  as  may  be  in 
the  market.  No  doubt  we  can  get 
them  a  bargain,  unless  tbe  young 
man  is  heir  to  some  property  that  may 
soon  be  his  in  the  course  of  nature." 

Randal. — "Not  soon — heaven  for- 
bid! His  father  is  still  a  young  man — 
a  fine  healthy  man,"  leaning  heavily 
on  Levy's  arm  ;  "  and  as  to  post- 
obits"— 

Baron. — "  Post-obits  on  sound 
security  cost  more  to  buy  up,  how- 
ever healthy  the  obstructing  relative 
may  be." 

Randal. — "  I  should  hope  that 
there  arc  not  many  sons  who  can 
calculate,  in  cold  blood,  on  the  death 
of  their  fathers." 

Baron. — "  Ha,  ha — he  is  young, 
our  friend  Randal ;  eh,  sir?" 

Randal. — "  Well,  I  am  not  moro 
scrupulous  than  others,  I  daresay ; 
and  I  have  often  been  pinched  hard 
for  money,  but  I  would  go  bare- 
foot rather  than  give  security  upon  a 
father's  giave  I   I  can  imagine  nothing 
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more  likel  J  to  destroy  natural  feeling, 
nor  to  instil  ingratitude  and  treachery 
into  the  whole  character,  than  to  press 
the  hand  of  a  parent,  and  calculate 
when  that  hand  may  be  dust — than 
to  sit  down  with  strangers  and  re<luce 
bis  life  to  the  measure  of  an  insurance 
table— than  to  feel  difficulties  gather- 
ing round  one«  and  mutter  in  fashion- 
able slang,  '  But  it  will  be  all  well  if 
the  governor  would  but  die/  And  he 
who  has  accustomed  himself  to  the 
relief  of  post-obits  must  gradually 
banien  his  mind  to  all  xhx^," 

The  Squire  groaned  heavily;  and 
had  Randal  proceeded  another  sen- 
tence in  the  same  strain,  the  .Siuire 
would  have  wept  outright.  **  But," 
continued  Randal,  altering  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  ^'  I  think  that  our  young 
friend  of  whom  we  were  talking  just 
now,  Levy,  before  this  gentleman 
joined  us,  has  the  same  opinions  as 
myself  on  this  head.  He  may  accept 
bills,  but  he  would  never  sign  post- 
obits." 

Baron,  (who  with  the  apt  docility 
of  a  managed  charger  to  the  touch  of 
a  rider's  hand,  had  comprehended  and 
complied  with  each  quick  sign  of 
RandaPs.)— "  Pooh  !  the  young  fellow 
we  are  talking  of?  Nonsense.  He 
would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  give 
five  times  the  i^ercentage  he  other- 
wise might.  Not  sign  post-obits! 
Of  course  he  has  signed  one." 

Randai^— "  Hist— you  mistake, 
you  mistake." 

SgriRE,  (leaving  RandaKs  arm  and 
seizing  Levy >.)—**  Were  yon  speak- 
ing of  Frank  Hazeldean?" 

Baron.—'*  My  dear  sir,  excuse  me ; 
I  never  mention  names  before  stran- 
gers." 

Sqiire.—"  Strangers  again!  Man, 
I  am  the  boy's  father!  Speak  out, 
sir,'*  and  his  hand  closed  on  Levy^g 
arm  with  the  strength  of  an  iron 
vice. 

Barox.— "Gently;  yon  hart  me, 
sir;  but  I  excuse  your  feelings.  Ran- 
dal, you  are  tn  blame  for  leading  me  into 
this  indiscretion  ;  but  I  beg  to  assure 
Mr  Hazeldean,  that  though  his  son  baa 
been  a  little  extravagant" — 

Randal.—"  Owing  chiefly  to  the 
arts  of  an  abandoned  woman." 

Baron.—"  Of  an  abandoned  wo- 
man ; — atill  he  baa  shown  more  pm- 
^iice  than  yon  would  soppote ;  and 


this  very  post-obit  is  a  proof  of  it.  A 
simple  act  of  that  kind  has  enabled 
him  to  pay  off  bills  that  were  running 
on  till  they  would  have  mined  even  the 
Hazeldean  estate ;  whereas  a  charge 
on  the  reversion  of  the  Casino" — 

Squire. — "  He  has  done  it  then  ? 
He  has  signed  a  post-obit  ?" 

Randal. — "  No,  no;  I-#evy  mast  bo 
wrong." 

Baron. — "  My  dear  I^slie,  a  man 
of  Mr  Hazeldeau's  time  of  life  cannot 
have  your  romantic  boyish  notions. 
He  must  allow  that  Frauk  has  acted 
in  this  like  a  lad  of  sense— very  goo<i 
head  for  business  has  my  young  friend 
Frank !  And  the  best  thing  Mr 
Hazeldean  can  do  is  quietly  to  buy 
up  the  post-obit,  and  thus  he  will 
place  his  sou  henceforth  in  his  own 
power." 

Squire.  —  "  Can  I  sec  the  deed 
with  my  own  eyes  ?  " 

Baron. — **  Certainly,  or  how  could 
yon  be  induced  to  buy  it  up  'i  But  on 
one  condition  ;  you  must  not  betray 
me  to  your  son.  And,  indeed,  take 
my  advice,  and  don't  say  a  word  to 
him  on  the  matter." 

Squire. — "  Let  me  see  it,  let  me 
see  it,  with  my  own  eyes.  His 
mother  else  will  never  believe  it — 
nor  will  L" 

Baron. — "  I  can  call  on  yon  this 
evening." 

Squire. — **  Now— now." 

Baron. — **  Yon  can  spare  me,  Ran- 
dal ;  and  you  yourself  can  open  to  Mr 
Kgerton  the  other  affair,  respecting 
I^nsmere.  No  time  shonld  be  lost, 
lest  L'Kstrange  suggest  a  candi- 
date." 

Randai«,  (whispering.)  —  •*  Never 
mind  me.  This  is  more  important. 
(Aloud)— r.o  with  Mr  Hazeldean.  My 
dear  kind  friend,  (to  the  S({uire,)  do 
not  let  this  vex  you  so  much.  After 
all,  it  is  what  nine  young  men  out  of 
ten  would  do  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. And  it  is  best  yon  should 
know  it ;  you  may  save  Frank  from 
farther  ruin,  and  prevent,  perhaps, 
this  ver\'  marriage." 

'*We"  will  see,"  exclaimed  the 
Squire  hastily.  **  Now,  Mr  Levy, 
come." 

I^vy  and  the  Sqnire  walked  on, 
not  arm  in  arm,  but  side  by  side. 
Randal  proceeded  to  £fertoo*s 
house. 
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^^I  am  glad  to  see  yoa,  Leslie," 
said  the  ex-minister.  ^^Wbat  is 
it  I  have  heard?  My  nephew, 
Frank  Hazeldean,  proposes  to  marry 
Madame  dl  Negra  against  his  fatber^s 
consent  ?  How  could  yon  snffer  him 
to  entertain  an  idea  so  wild?  And 
how  never  confide  it  to  me  ?  " 

Randal. — **  My  dear  Mr  Egerton, 
it  is  only  to-day  that  I  was  informed 
of  Frank's  engagement.  I  have  al- 
ready seen  him,  and  expostulated 
in  vain ;  till  then,  though  I  knew 
▼onr  nephew  admired  Madame  di 
Negra,  I  could  never  suppose  he  har- 
boured a  serious  intention." 

EoERTON. — "I  mupt  believe  you, 
Randal.  I  will  myself  see  Madame 
di  Negra,  though  I  have  no  power, 
and  no  right,  to  dictate  to  her.  I 
have  but  little  time  for  all  such 
private  business.  The  dissolution  of 
Parliament  is  so  close  at  hand." 

Randal,  (looking  down.) — "  It  is 
on  that  subject  that  I  wished  to  speak 
to  you,  sir.  You  think  of  standing  for 
Lansmere.  Well,  Baron  Levy  has 
suggested  to  me  an  idea  that  I  could 
not,  of  course,  even  countenance,  till 
I  had  spoken  to  you.  It  seems  that 
he  has  some  acquaintance  with  the 
etate  of  parties  in  that  borough! 
He  is  informed  that  it  is  not  only  as 
easy  to  bring  in  two  of  our  side,  as  to 
carry  one ;  but  that  it  would  make 
your  election  still  more  safe,  not  to 
fight  single-handed  against  two  oppo- 
nents ;  that  if  canvassing  for  yourself 
alone,  you  could  not  carry  a  sufficient 
number  of  plumper  votes  ;  that  split 
votes  would  go  from  you  to  one  or 
other  of  the  two  adversaries  ;  that,  in 
a  word,  it  is  necessary  to  pair  you 
with  a  colleague.  If  it  really  be  so, 
you  of  course  will  learn  best  from 
your  own  Committee;  but  should  they 
concur  in  the  opinion  Baron  Levy  has 
formed — do  I  presume  too  much  on 
your  kindness — to  deem  it  possible 
that  you  might  allow  me  to  be  the 
second  candidate  on  your  side?  I 
should  not  say  this,  but  that  Levy 
told  me  you  had  some  wish  to  see  me 
in  Parliament,  amongst  the  support- 
ers of  your  policy.  And  what  other 
opportunity  can  occur?  Here  the 
cost  of  carrying  two  would  be  scarcely 
more  than  that  of  carrying  one.    And 


Levy  says,  the  party  would  subscribe 
for  my  eleetion ;  you,  of  course,  would 
refuse  all  such  aid  for  your  own  ;  and 
indeed,  with  your  great  name,  and 
Lord  Lansmere's  interest,  there  can 
be  little  beyond  the  strict  legal  ex- 
penses." 

As  Randal  spoke  thus  at  length, 
he  watched  anxiously  his  patron's 
i^served  unrevealing  countenance. 

Egerton,  (drily.)— I  will  consider. 
You  -may  safely  leave  in  my  hands 
any  matter  connected  with  your  am- 
bition and  advancement.  I  have  be- 
fore told  you  I  hold  it  a  duty  to  do  all 
in  my  power  for  the  kinsman  of  my 
late  wife — for  one  whose  career  I  un- 
dertook to  forward — for  one  whom 
honour  has  compelled  to  share  in  my 
own  political  reverees." 

Here  Egerton  rang  the  bell  for  his 
hat  and  gloves,  and  walking  into  the 
hall,  paused  at  the  street  door.  There 
beckoning  to  Randal,  he  said  slowly, 
*^  You  seem  intimate  with  Baron 
Levy ;  I  caution  you  against  him — a 
dangerous  acquaintance,  first  to  the 
purse,  next  to  the  honour." 

Randal. — "I  know  it,  sir;  and 
am  surprised  myself  at  the  acquaint- 
ance that  has  grown  up  between  ns. 
Perhaps  its  cause  is  in  his  respect  for 
yourself." 

Egerton.—"  Tut." 

Randal. — "Whatever  it  be,  ho 
contrives  to  obtain  a  singular  hold 
over  one's  mind,  even  where,  as  in  my 
case,  he  has  no  evident  interest  to 
serve.  How  is  this?  It  puzzles  me  1 " 

Egerton. — "  For  his  interest,  it  is 
most  secured  where  he  suffers  it  to  be 
least  evident ;  for  his  hold  over  the 
mind,  it  is  easily  accounted  for.  He 
ever  appeals  to  two  temptations, 
strong  with  all  men — Avarice  and 
Ambition.     Good  day." 

Randal.  —  "  Are  you  going  to 
Madame  di  Negra's  ?  Shall  I  not  ac- 
company you?  Perhaps  I  may  be 
able  to  back  your  own  remonstrances." 

Egerton. — "No,  I  shall  not  re- 
quire you." 

Randal. — "  I  trust  I  shall  hear 
the  result  of  your  interview  ?  I  feel 
so  much  interested  in  it.  Poor 
Frank  1" 

Audley  nodded.  "  Of  course,  of 
course." 
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Oa  entering  the  drawing-room  of 
Madame  di  Negra,  the  peculiar  charm 
which  the  severe  Audley  Egerton 
had  been  ever  repnted  to  possess  with 
women,  wonld  have  sensibly  struck  one 
who  had  hitherto  seen  him  chiefly  ih 
bis  relations  with  men  in  the  business- 
like affairs  of  life.  It  was  a  charm  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  ordinary  manners 
of  those  who  are  emphatically  called 
**  Ladies'  men."  No  artificial  smile, 
no  conventional  hollow  blandness,  no 
frivolous  gossip,  no  varnish  either  of 
nngenial  gaiety  or  affected  grace. 
Tlie  charm  was  in  a  simplicitv  that 
unbent  more  into  kindness  than  it 
did  with  men.  Audley's  nature, 
whatever  its  faults  and  defects,  was 
essentially  masculine ;  and  it  was  the 
sense  of  masculine  power  that  gave 
to  his  voice  a  music  when  addresti^iug 
the  gentler  sex — a  sort  of  indulgent 
tenderness  that  appeared  equally  void 
of  insincerity  and  presumption. 

Frank  had  been  gone  about  half-an- 
honr,  and  Madame  di  Negra  was 
acarcelv  recovered  from  the  agitation 
into  which  she  had  been  thrown  by 
the  affront  from  the  father  and  the 
pleading  of  the  son. 

Egertoa  took  her  passive  hand 
cordially,  and  seated  himself  by  her 
aide. 

^^My  dear  Marchess,'*  said  he, 
'*  are  we  then  likely  to  be  near  eon« 
nections  ?  And  can  yon  seriously  con- 
template marriage  with  my  young 
nephew,  Frank  Hazeldean?  You 
tnm  away.  Ah,  my  fair  friend,  there 
are  bnt  two  inducements  to  a  free 
woman  to  sign  away  her  liberty  at 
the  altar.  I  say  a  free  woman,  for 
widows  are  free,  and  girls  are -not. 
These  inducements  are,  first,  woridly 
position;  secondly,  love.  Which  of 
these  motives  can  urge  Madame  di 
Negra  to  marry  Mr  Frank  Hazel- 
dean  ?  " 

^^  There  are  other  motives  than 
those  yon  speak  of-^thc  need  of  pro- 
tection—the sense  of  solitude— the 
curse  of  dependence — gratitude  for 
honourable  affection.  But  you  men 
never  know  women !  ** 

^*  I  grant  that  ^on  are  right  there — 
we  never  do ;  neither  do  women  ever 


know  men.  And  yet  each  sex  con- 
trives to  dupe  and  to  fool  the  other! 
Listen  to  me.  I  have  little  acquaint- 
ance with  my  nephew,  but  I  allow  ho 
is  a  handsome  young  gentleman,  with 
whom  a  handsome  young  lady  in  her 
teens  might  fail  in  love  in  a  ball-room. 
But  you  who  have  known  the  higher 
order  of  our  species — yon  who  have 
received  the  homage  of  men,  whose 
thoughts  and  mind  leave  the  small 
talk  of  drawing-room  triflers  —  so 
poor  and  bald — yon  cannot  look  me 
in  the  face  and  say  that  it  is  any 
passion  resembling  love  which  yon 
feel  for  my  nephew.  And  as  to  posi- 
tion, it  is  right  that  I  should  inform 
yon  that  if  he  marry  yon  he  will  havo 
none.  He  may  risk  liis  inheritance. 
You  will  receive  no  countenance  from 
his  parents.  You  will  be  poor,  but 
not  free.  You  will  not  gain  the  in- 
dependence yon  seek  for.  The  sight 
of  a  vacant  discontented  face  in  that 
opposite  chair  will  be  worse  than 
solitude.  And  as  to  grmtefnl  affec- 
tion,"  added  the  man  of  the  worid, 
^'  it  is  a  polite  synonym  for  tranquil 
indifference." 

"  Mr  Egerton,"  said  Beatrice, 
"  people  say  you  are  made  of  bronze. 
Did  you  ever  feel  the  want  of  a 
home?" 

'^  I  answer  you  frankly,"  replied  the 
statesman,  '^  if  I  had  not  felt  it,  do 
yon  think  I  should  have  been,  and 
that  I  should  be  to  the  last,  the  joy- 
less drudge  of  public  life?  Bronze 
though  you  call  my  nature,  it  would 
have  melted  away  long  since  like  wax 
in  the  fire,  if  I  had  sat  idly  down  and 
dreamed  of  a  Homer 

**  Bnt  we  women,"  answered  Bea- 
trice, with  pathos,  '^have  no  public 
life,  and  we  do  idly  sit  down  and 
dream.  Oh,"  she  continued,  after  • 
short  panse,  and  clasping  her  hands 
firmly  together, ''  yon  think  me  world- 
ly, grasping,  ambitious;  how  different 
my  fate  had  been  had  I  known  a 
home ! — known  one  whom  I  conid  love 
and  venerate  —  known  one  whose 
smiles  would  have  developed  the  good 
that  was  once  within  me,  and  the 
fear  of  whose  rebuking  or  sorrowfhl 
eye  would  have  corrects  what  li  evil" 
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"  Yet,"  answered  Audley,  "  nearly 
all  women  in  the  great  world  have 
bad  that  choice  once  in  their  lives, 
and  nearly  all  have  thrown  it  away. 
How  few  of  yonr  rank  really  think  of 
home  when  they  marry — how  few  ask 
to  venerate  as  well  as  to  love — and 
how  many,  of  every  rank,  when  the 
home  has  been  really  gained,  have 
wilfolly  lost  its  shelter ;  some  in  ne- 
glectful weariness — some  from  a  mo- 
mentary donbt,  distrust,  caprice — a 
wild  fancy — a  passionate  fit — a  trifle 
— a  straw — a  dream  I  True,  you 
women  are  ever  dreamers.  Common 
sense,  common  earth,  is  above  or 
below  your  comprehension." 

Both  now  werd  silent.  Audley  first 
roused  himself  with  a  quick,  writhing 
movement.  "We  two,"  said  he, 
smiling  half  sadly,  half  cynically — 
"  we  two  mnst  not  longer  waste  time 
in  talking  sentiment.  We  know  both 
too  well  what  life,  as  it  has  been  made 
for  us  by  our  faults  or  our  misfortunes, 
truly  is.  And  once  again,  I  entreat 
yon  to  pause  before  you  yield  to  the 
foolish  suit  of  my  foolish  nephew. 
Rely  on  it,  you  will  either  command 
a  higher  offer  for  your  prudence  to 
accept ;  or,  if  yon  needs  must  sacri- 
fice rank  and  fortune,  you,  with  your 
beauty  and  your  romantic  heart,  will 
see  one  who,  at  least  for  a  fair  holiday 
season,  (if  human  love  allows  no 
more,)  can  repay  you  for  the  sacrifice. 
Frank  Hazeldean  never  can." 

Beatrice  turned  away  to  conceal 
the  tears  that  rushed  to  her  eyes. 

"  Think  over  this  well,"  said  Aud- 
ley, in  the  softest  tones  of  his  mellow 
voice.  "  Do  you  remember  that 
when  you  first  came  to  England,  I 


told  yon  that  neither  wedlock  nor 
love  had  any  lures  for  me.  We  grew 
friends  upon  that  rude  avowal,  and 
therefore  I  now  speak  to  you  like 
some  sage  of  old,  wise  because  stand- 
ing apart  and  aloof  from  all  the  affec- 
tions and  ties  that  mislead  our  wis- 
dom. Nothing  but  real  love — (how 
rare  it  is ;  has  one  human  heart  in  a 
million  ever  known  it  I) — nothing  but 
real  love  can  repay  us  for  the  loss  of 
freedom — the  cares  and  fears  of  po- 
verty— the  cold  pity  of  the  world  that 
we  both  despise  and  respect.  And 
all  these,  and  much  more,  follow  the 
step  you  would  inconsiderately  take — 
an  imprudent  marriage." 

"Audley  Egerton,"  said  Beatrice, 
lifting  her  dark,  moistened  eyes,  "yon 
srant  that  real  love  does  compensate 
foran  imprudent  marriage.  You  speak 
as  if  you  had  known  such  love — ^you  1 
Can  it  be  possible?" 

"  Real  love— I  thought  that  I  knew 
it  once.  Looking  back  with  re- 
morse, I  should  doubt  it  now  but  for 
one  curse  that  only  real  love,  when 
lost,  has  the  power  to  leave  evermore 
behind  it." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  A  void  here,"  answered  Egerton, 
striking  his  heart.  "Desolation! — 
Adieu  1" 

He  rose  and  left  the  room. 

"  Is  it,"  murmured  Egerton,  as  he 
pursued  his  way  through  the  streets 
— "  is  it  that,  as  we  approach  death, 
all  the  first  fair  feelings  of  young 
life  come  back  to  us  mysteriously? 
Thus  I  have  heard,  or  read,  that  in 
some  country  of  old,  children,  scatter- 
ing flowers,  preceded  a  funeral  bier." 


CHAPTER  XV. 


And  so  Leonard  stood  beside  his 
friend^s  mortal  clay,  and  watched,  in 
the  ineffable  smHe  of  death,  the  last 
gleam  which  the  soul  had  left  there ; 
and  so,  after  a  time,  he  crept  back  to  the 
adjoining  room  with  a  step  as  noiseless 
as  if  he  ha^  feared  to  disturb  the  dead. 
Wearied  as  he  was  with  watching,  he 
had  no  thought  of  sleep.  He  sate 
himself  down  by  the  little  table,  and 
leaned  his  face  on  his  hand,  musing 
sorrowfully.  Thus  time  passed.  He 
heard  the  clock  from  below  strike  the 


hours.  In  the  house  of  death  the 
sound  of  a  clock  becomes  so  solemn. 
The  soul  that  we  miss  has  gone  so  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  time!  A  cold, 
superstitious  awe  gradually  stole  over 
the  young  man.  He  shivered,  and 
lifted  his  eyes  with  a  start,  half  scorn- 
ful, half  defying.  The  moon  was  gone 
— the  grey,  comfortless  dawn  gleamed 
through  the  casement,  and  carried  its 
raw,  chilling  light  through  the  open 
doorway,  into  the  death-room.  And 
there,   near   the   extinguished   fire» 
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I..eoiiftnl  saw  tlie  s<»litar}r  woman, 
wecpitif^  low,  ami  watching  still.  He 
returned  to  sav  a  word  of  comfort — 
she  pressed  liU  hand,  hut  waived  him 
away.  He  ander.<>t4>od.  She  did  not 
vF\9\i  for  other  comfort  than  her  qniet 
relief  of  tearii.  Again,  he  returned  to 
his  own  chaml)er,  and  his  eyi*  this 
time  fell  upon  the  papers  which  he 
had  hitherto  di:«re<;anlcd.  What  made 
his  heart  stand  still,  and  the  hloo<l 
then  rn<(h  so  quickly  throngh  his  veius^V 
Why  did  he  seize  U|H)n  tho^e  pa|H^rs 
with  so  trt>mulou.<«  a  hand— then  lav 
them  down— pause,  sa  if  to  norve 
himjielf— and  Utok  m  eaj^erly  a^ain  ? 
He  rocojrnise<l  the  liandwritini:— 
those  fair,  clear  characters— 80  pt^culijir 
in  tlieir  woman-like  dt'licaoy  ami  ^ace 
— the  same  as  in  the  wild,  pathetic 
poems,  the  sight  of  which  had  made  an 
era  in  his  boyhood.  From  these  pages 
the  image  4if  the  mysterious  Nora  rose 
once  mon*  Iw^fore  him.  He  felt  that 
he  was  with  a  mother.  He  went 
back,  and  clos^ii  the  d<K)r  gently,  as 
if  with  a  j»Mlons  piety,  to  exclnde  each 
ruder  shadow  from  the  world  of  spirits, 
and  bo  ainne  with  that  niourntnl 
ghost.  For  a  thoutrht  written  in 
warm,  sunnv  life,  and  then  suddenlv 
rising  up  to  us,  when  the  hand  that 
traced,  and  the  heart  that  clierished 
it,  are  dust — is  verily  as  a  ghost.  It  is 
ft  likeness  struck  utf  of  the  fond  human 
b(Mng,  and  surviving  ir.  Far  more 
truthful  than  bnst  or  pi»rtrait,  it  bids  us 
9ee  the  tear  tlow.  and  the  puL^e  I^Mt. 
What  ghost  can  the  chnrchyanl  >ield 
to  us  liki*  the  writing  of  the  di^adV 

The  hulk  of  the  papers  hsid  been 
once  lightlv  sewn  to  each  other — ihev 
had  coni<*  undont*.  perhaps  in  liurley's 
rutle  hands  :  hut  their  onler  wa.»4  ea>ilv 
apparent.  Leonard  s<Hin  saw  that 
they  funned  a  kind  of  jmirnal— not, 
indeeil,  a  resrular  diary,  n«ir  always 
relating  to  the  things  of  the  day. 
There  were  gaps  in  lime— no  attempt 
at  successive  narrative.  Smietimes, 
insteail  of  prose,  a  ha>ty  burst  of  ver.*e, 
gushing  eviilfMitly  fnnn  the  heart — 
aumeiimes  all  narrative  was  left  untold, 
and  yet,  as  it  were,  epitomised,  by  a 
ftingle  burning  line — a  single  exclama- 
tion— of  woe,  or  joy !  Everywhere  yon 
saw  reconls  of  a  natnre  exquisitely  sns- 
ceptihie :  and  where  genius  ap|)eanMl, 
it  was  so  artleas,  that  yon  did  not  call 
it  genins,  bat  emotion.    At  the  out- 
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set  the  writer  did  not  speak  of  herself 
in  the  first  person.  The  MS.  opened 
with  descriptions  and  short  dialogues, 
carried  on  hy  persona  to  whose  names 
only  initial  letters  were  assigned,  all 
written  in  a  style  of  simple,  innocent 
freshness,  and  breathing  of  purity  and 
happiness,  like  a  dawn  of  spring.  Two 
young  persons,  humbly  born — a  youth 
and  a  girl — the  last  still  in  childhood, 
each  chieriy  self-taught,  are  wander- 
ing on  Sabbath  evenings  among  green 
dewy  fields,  near  the  busy  town,  in 
which  lalMjur  awhile  is  still.  Few 
words  pass  between  them.  You  see 
at  once,  though  the  writer  docs  not 
mean  to  convey  it,  how  far  beyond 
the  sco])e  of  her  male  companion  flies 
the  heavenward  imagination  of  the 
girl.  It  is  he  who  questions — it  is 
she  who  answers  ;  and  aoon  there 
steals  u{>on  you,  as  yon  read,  the  cou« 
viction  that  the  youth  loves  the  girl, 
and  loves  in  vain.  All  in  this  writing, 
though  terse,  is  so  truthful !  I^onard, 
in  the  youth,  already  rec<»gnises  the 
rude,  imperfect  scholar — the  village 
banl— Mark  Fairfield.  Then,  there 
is  a  gap  in  description— but  there  are 
short  weighty  sentences,  which  show 
deepening  thought,  increasing  years, 
in  the  writer.  And  though  the  inno« 
cence  remains,  the  happiness  begins 
to  )>e  le.ss  vivid  on  the  page. 

Now,  insensiblv,  I^Minard  finds  that 
there  is  a  new  phase  in  the  writer's  ex- 
istence. Scenes,  no  longer  of  humble, 
work -day  rural  life,  snrn>und  her.  Anci 
a  fairer  and  more  dazzling  image  suc- 
ceeds to  the  companion  of  the  Sab- 
bath eves.  This  image  Nora  evi- 
dently loves  to  paint— it  is  akin  to 
her  own  genius — it  captivates  her 
fancy — it  Is  an  image  that  she  (in- 
iMini  artist,  and  conscions  4»f  her  art ) 
feels  to  lielong  to  a  brighter  and 
higher  sclhHd  of  the  Beautiful.  And 
yet  the  virgiu*s  heart  is  not  awak- 
ened—  no  trace  of  the  lieart  vet 
then\  The  new  image  thus  intro- 
dn<  e«l  is  one  of  her  own  years,  per- 
haps :  nay,  it  may  lie  younger  still — 
for  it  is  a  )»ov  that  is  described,  with 
his  profuM*  fair  curls,  and  eyes  new 
to  grief,  and  confronting  the  sun  as  a 
young  eagle's :  with  veins  bo  full  of 
the  wine  of  life,  that  thev  overflow 
into  every  joyons  whim  ;  with  nerves 
quiveringly  alive  to  the  desire  of 
glory ;  with  the  frank  generons  nature 
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null  in  ito  langbing  scorn  of  the 
world,  which  it  baa  DOt  tried.  Who 
was  this  bojr,  it  perplexed  Leonard. 
He  feared  to  guess.  Soon,  less  told 
than  implied,  yon  saw  that  this 
eompanionsbip,  however  it  chanced, 
brings  fear  and  pain  on  the  writer. 
AgaiD,  (as  before,)  with  Mark  Fair- 
field, there  is  love  on  the  one  side 
and  not  on  the  other;  —  with  her 
there  is  affectionate,  almost  sisterly, 
interest,  admiration,  gratitude — bat 
a  something  of  pride  or  of  terror  that 
keeps  back  love. 

Here  Leonardos  interest  grew  in- 
tense. Were  ther^  touches  by  which 
conjecture  grew  certainty;  and  he 
recognised,  through  the  lapse  of  years, 
the  boy  lover  in  his  own  generous 
benefactor  ? 

Fragments  of  dialogue  now  began  to 
reveal  the  snit  of  an  ardent  im pas- 
sioned nature,  and  the  simple  wonder 
and  strange  alarm  of  a  listener  who 
pitied  but  could  not  sympathise.  Some 
great  worldly  distinction  of  rank 
between  the  two  became  visible — 
that  distinction  seemed  to  arm  the 
virtue  and  steel  the  affections  of  the 
lowlier  bom.  Then  a  few  sentences, 
half  blotted  out  with  tears,  told  of 
wounded  and  humbled  feelings— some 
one  invested  with  authority,  as  if  the 
suitor's  parent,  had  interfered,  ques- 
tioned, reproached,  counselled.  And 
it  was  now  evident  that  the  suit  was 
not  one  that  dishonoured ; — it  wooed 
to  flight,  but  still  to  marriage. 

And  now  these  sentences  grew 
briefer  still,  as  with  the  decision  of  a 
fftrong  resolve.  And  to  these  there 
followed  a  passage  so  exquisite,  that 
Leonard  wept  unconsciously  as  he 
read.  It  was  the  description  of  a 
▼i^it  spent  at  home  previous  to  some 
sorrowful  departure.  There  rose  up 
the  glimpse  of  a  proud  and  vain,  but 
a  tender  wistful  mother — of  a  father's 
fonder  but  less  thoughtful  love.  And 
then  came  a  quiet  soothing  scene 
between  the  girl  and  her  first  village 
lover,  ending  thus — '*So  she  put 
M/s  hand  into  her  sister's,  and 
said :  *  Yon  loved  me  through  the 
fancy,  love  her  with  the  heart,*  and 
left  them  comprehending  each  other, 
and  betrothed.'* 

Leonard  sighed.  He  understood  now 
how  Mark  Fairfield  saw  in  the  home- 
ly faatnrea  of  his  unlettered  wife  the 
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reflexion  of  the   sister's    soul    and 
face. 

A  few  words  told  the  final  parting — 
words  that  were  a  picture.  The  long 
friendless  highway,  stretching  on — 
on — towards  the  remorseless  city. 
And  the  doors  of  home  opening  on 
the  desolate  thoroughfare — and  the 
old  pollard  tree  beside  the  threshold, 
with  the  ravens  wheeling  round  it 
and  calling  to  their  young.  He 
too  had  watched  that  threshold  from 
the  same  desolate  thoroughfare.  Ho 
too  had  heard  the  cry  of  the  ravens. 
Then  came  some  pages  covered  with 
snatches  of  melancholy  verse,  or  some 
reflections  of  dreamy  gloom. 

The  writer  was  in  London,  in  the 
house  of  some  highborn  patroness-*- 
that  ft'iendless  shadow  of  a  friend 
which  the  jargon  of  society  calls 
"companion."  And  she  was  look- 
ing on  the  bright  storm  of  the  world 
as  through  prison  bars.  Poor  bird, 
afar  from  the  greenwood,  she  had 
need  of  song — it  was  her  last  link 
with  freedom  and  nature.  The  pa- 
troness seems  to  share  in  her  appre- 
hensions of  the  boy  suitor,  whose 
wild  rash  prayers  the  fugitive  had 
resisted ;  but  to  fear  lest  the  suitor 
should  be  degraded,  not  the  one 
whom  be  pursues — fears  an  alliance 
iiy- suited  to  a  highborn  heir.  And 
this  kind  of  fear  stings  the  writer's 
pride,  and  she  grows  harsh  in  her 
judgment  of  him  who  thus  causes 
but  pain  where  he  proffers  love.  Then 
there  is  a  reference  to  some  applicant 
for  her  hand,  who  is  pressed  upon  her 
choice.  And  she  is  told  that  it  is 
her  duty  so  to  choose,  and  thus  deli- 
ver a  noble  family  from  a  dread  that 
endures  so  long  as  her  hand  is  free. 
And  of  this  fear,  and  of  this  appli- 
cant, there  breaks  out  a  petulant  yet 
pathetic  scorn.  After  this,  the  nar- 
rative, to  judge  by  the  dates,  pauses 
for  days  and  weeks,  as  if  the  writer 
had  grown  weary  and  listless, — sud- 
denly to  reopen  in  a  new  strain,  elo- 
quent with  hopes,  and  with  fears 
never  known  before.  The  first  per- 
son was  abruptly  assumed — it  was 
the  living  "I"  that  now  breathed 
and  moved  along  the  lines.  How 
was  this?  The  woman  was  no  more 
a  shadow  and  a  secret  unknown  to 
herself.  She  had  assumed  the  intense 
and  vivid  sense  of  individual  being. 
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And  love  spoke  lond  in  the  awak- 
ened homan  heart. 

A  personage  not  seen  till  then 
appeared  on  the  page.  And  ever 
aflerwanU  this  personage  was  only 
named  as  *^  //«,**  as  if  the  one  and 
solo  representative  of  all  the  myriads 
that  walk  the  earth.  The  first  notice 
of  this  proniineut  character  on  the 
scene  showed  the  restless  agitated 
cftoct  produced  on  the  writer's  imagi- 
nation. He  was  invested  with  a 
romance  probaMy  not  his  own.  Uo 
was  described  in  contract  to  the  bril- 
liant boy  wh<jse  suit  she  had  feared, 


pttiedi  and  now  sought  to  shun — 
described  with  a  grave  and  seriou?, 
but  gentle  mien--a  voice  that  im- 
posed respect— an  eje  and  lip  that 
showed  collected  dignity  of  will. 
Alas !  the  writer  betrayed  herself, 
and  the  charm  was  in  the  contrast, 
not  to  the  character  of  the  earlier 
lover,  but  her  own.  And  now,  leav- 
ing Leonanl  to  explore  and  guess  his 
way  through  the  gaps  and  chasms  of 
the  narrative,  it  is  time  to  place 
before  the  reader  what  the  narrative 
alone  will  not  reveal  to  I^onard. 


CIIAITER  XVI. 


Nora  Avenel  had  fled  from  the  boy- 
\i\\  love  of  Ilarley  L*K<«trangc — re- 
commended by  I^dy  Lansmerc  to  a 
valetudinarian  relative  of  her  own, 
Lady  Jane  Ilorton,  as  companion. 
But  Lady  Lan^mere  could  not  be- 
lieve it  i>03sible  that  the  low-born 
girl  could  long  sustain  her  generous 
pride,  and  rrject  the  ardent  suit  of 
one  who  could  ofler  to  her  the  pro- 
spective coronet  of  a  countess.  She 
continually  urged  upon  Lady  Jane  the 
necessity  of  marrying  Nora  to  some 
one  of  rank  lo^^s  disproi>ortioned  to  her 
own,  and  empowered  that  lady  to 
assure  any  such  wooer  of  a  dowry  far 
beyond  Nora*s  station.  Lady  Jane 
looked  around,  and  saw  in  the  out- 
skirts of  her  limited  social  ring,  a  young 
solicitor,  a  peer's  natural  son,  who  was 
on  terms  of  more  than  business-like 
intimacy  with  the  fashionable  clients 
whose  distresses  made  the  origin  of 
bis  wealth.  The  young  man  was 
handsome,  well-dressed,  and  bland. 
Lady  Jane  invited  him  to  her  house ; 
and,  seeing  him  struck  dumb  with  the 
rare  loveliness  of  Nora,  whispered  the 
hint  of  the  dower.  l*he  fashionable 
solicitor,  who  afterwards  ripened  into 
Baron  I^vy,  did  not  need  that  hint; 
for,  though  then  poor,  he  relied 
on  himself  fur  fortune,  and,  unlike 
Randal,  he  had  warm  blood  in  his 
veins.  But  Lady  Jane*s  suggestions 
made  hiui  sanguine  of  success;  and 
when  he  formally  proposed,  and  was 
as  formally  refused,  his  self-love  was 
bitterly  wounded.  Vanity  in  Levy 
was  a  powerful  passion ;  and  with  the 
vain,  hatred   ia  strong,  rereoge  is 


rankling.  Levy  retired,  concealing  his 
rage;  nor  did  he  himself  know  how 
vindictive  that  rage,  when  itcooled  into 
malignancy,  could  become,  until  the 
arch-flend  Oi'i^onxL'NiTY  prompted 
its  indulgence  and  suggested  its  de- 
sign. 

Lady  Jane  was  at  first  ver}*  angry 
with  Nora  for  the  rejection  of  a  suitor 
whom  she  had  presented  as  eligible. 
But  the  pathetic  grace  of  this 
wonderful  girl  had  crept  into  her 
heart,  and  softened  it  even  against 
family  prejudice ;  and  she  gradually 
owned  to  herself  that  Nora  was  worthy 
of  some  one  better  than  Mr  Levy. 

Now,  Harley  had  ever  believed  that 
Nora  returned  his  love,  and  that  no- 
thing but  her  own  sense  of  gratitude 
to  his  parents — her  own  instincts  of 
delicacy,  made  her  deaf  to  his  pray- 
ers. To  do  him  justice,  wild  and 
headstrong  as  he  then  was,  his  suit 
would  have  ceased  at  once  had  he  really 
deemed  it  persecution.  Nor  was  his 
error  nnnatural ;  for  his  conversation, 
till  it  had  revealed  his  own  heart, 
could  not  fail  to  have  dazzled  and 
delighted  the  child  of  genius ;  and  her 
frank  eyes  would  have  shown  the 
delight.  How,  at  his  age,  could  he  see 
the  distinction  between  the  Poetess 
and  the  Woman  ?  The  poetess  was 
charmeil  with  rare  promise  in  a  soul 
of  which  the  very  errors  were  the 
extravagances  of  richness  and  beauty. 
But  the  woman — no  1  the  woman  re- 
quired some  nature  not  yet  undeve- 
loped, and  all  at  turbulent  if  brilliant 
strife  with  its  own  noble  elements, 
—but  a  nature  formed  and  foU  grown. 
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Harlej  was  a  boj,  and  Nora  was  one 
of  those  women  who  mast  find  or 
fancj  an  Ideal  that  commands  and 
almost  awes  them  into  love. 

Hariej  discovered,  not  without  dif- 
ficulty, Nora*s  new  residence.  He 
presented  himself  at  Ladj  Janets,  and 
she,  with  grave  rebuke,  forbade  him 
the  hoose.  He  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  Nora.  He 
wrote,  but  he  felt  snre  that  his  letters 
never  reached  her,  since  they  were 
nnanswered.  His  young  heart  swelled 
with  rage.  He  dropped  threats, 
which  alarmed  all  the  feai*s  of  Lady 
Lansmere,  and  even  the  prudent  ap- 
prehensions of  his  friend,  Audley 
Egerton.  At  the  request  of  the 
mother,  and  equally  at  the  wish  of 
the  son,  Andley  consented  to  visit  at 
Lady  Janets,  and  make  acquaintance 
with  Nora. 

^*  I  have  such  confidence  in  you," 
said  Lady  Lansmere,  *^that  if  you 
once  know  the  girl,  your  advice  will 
be  sure  to  have  weight  with  her.  You 
will  show  her  how  wicked  it  would  be 
to  let  Harley  break  our  hearts  and 
degrade  his  station." 

^^  I  have  such  confidence  in  you," 
said  young  Harley,  *^  that  if  you 
once  know  my  Nora,  you  will  no 
longer  side  with  my  mother.  You 
will  recognise  the  nobility  which  Na- 
ture only  can  create — ^}'ou  will  own 
that  Nora  is  worthy  a  rank  more 
lofty  than  mine;  and  my  mother  so 
believes  in  your  wisdom,  that,  if  you 
plead  in  my  cause,  you  will  convince 
even  her." 

Andley  listened  to  both  with  his 
Intelligent,  half- incredulous  smile ; 
and  wholly  of  the  same  advice  as 
Lady  Lansmere,  and  sincerely  anxious 
to  save  Harley  from  an  indiscretion 
that  his  own  notions  led  him  to 
regard  as  fatal,  he  resolved  to  exa- 
mine this  boasted  pearl,  and  to  find 
out  its  flaws.  Audley  Egerton  was 
tlien  in  the  prime  of  his  earnest,  reso- 
lute, ambitious  youth.  The  stateli- 
nc3S  of  his  natural  manners  had  then 
a  suavitv  and  polish  which,  even  in 
later  and  busier  life,  it  never  wholly 
lost ;  since,  in  spite  of  the  briefer 
word?  and  the  colder  looks  by  which 
care  and  power  mark  the  official  man, 
the  Minister  had  ever  enjoyed  that 
personal  popularity  which  the  inde- 
finable, external  something,  that  wins 
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and  pleases,  can  alone  confer.  But  he 
had  even  then,  as  ever,  that  felicitous 
reserve  which  Rochefaucault  has 
called  the  "  mystery  of  the  body" — 
that  thin  yet  guardian  veil  which  re- 
veals but  the  strong  outlines  of  char- 
acter, and  excites  so  much  of  interest 
by  provoking  so  much  of  conjecture. 
To  the  man  who  is  born  with  this 
reserve,  which  is  wholly  distinct 
from  shyness,  the  world  gives  credit 
for  qualities  and  talents  beyond  those 
that  it  perceives  ;  and  such  characters 
are  attractive  to  others  in  proportion 
as  these  last  are  gifted  with  the  ima- 
gination which  loves  to  divine  the 
unknown. 

At  the  firat  interview,  the  impres- 
sion which  this  man  produced  upon 
J^'ora  Avenel  was  profound  and 
strange.  She  had  heard  of  him  be- 
fore as  the  one  whom  Harley  most 
loved  and  looked  up  to ;  and  she  re- 
cognised at  once  in  his  mien,  his  as- 
pect, his  words,  the  very  tone  of  his 
deep  tranquil  voice,  the  power  to 
which  woman,  whatever  her  intellect, 
never  attains ;  and  to  which,  there- 
fore, she  imputes  a  nobility  not  al- 
ways genuine — viz.,  the  power  of 
deliberate  purpose,  and  self-collected, 
serene  ambition.  The  eficct  that 
Nora  produced  on  Egerton  was  not 
less  sudden.  He  was  startled  by  a 
beauty  of  face  and  form  that  belonged 
to  that  rarest  order,  which  we  never 
behold  but  once  or  twice  in  our  lives. 
He  was  yet  more  amazed  to  discover 
that  the  aristocracy  of  mind  could 
bestow  a  grace  that  no  aristocracy  of 
birth  could  surpass.  He  was  prepared 
for  a  simple,  blushing  village  girl,  and 
involuntarily  he  bowed  low  his  proud 
front  at  the  first  sight  of  that  delicate 
bloom,  and  that  exquisite  gentleness 
which  is  woman^s  surest  passport  to 
the  respect  of  man.  Neither  in  tlie 
first,  nor  the  second,  nor  the  third 
interview,  nor,  indeed,  till  after  many 
interviews,  could  he  summon  up 
courage  to  commence  his  mission,  and 
allude  to  Harley.  And  when  he  did 
so  at  last,  his  words  faltered.  But 
Nora's  words  were  clear  to  him.  He 
saw  that  Harley  was  not  loved  ;  and 
a  joy  that  ho  felt  as  guilty,  darted 
through  his  whole  frame.  From  that 
interview  Audley  returned  home, 
greatly  agitated,  and  at  war  with  him- 
self.   Often,  in  the  course  of  this 
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story,  has  it  been  hinted  that,  under 
ail  £gerton*s  external  coldness,  and 
measured  self- control,  lay  a  nature 
capable  of  strong;  and  stubborn  pas- 
sions. Those  passions  brolct*  forth  t  ben . 
He  felt  that  love  had  already  entorod 
into  the  heart,  which  the  trust  of  his 
friend  should  liave  sufficed  to  guard. 

**  I  will  go  there  no  more,^'  said  he, 
abruptly,  to  Ilarlcy. 

**  But  why?" 

**  The  girl  does  not  love  you.  Cease 
then  to  think  of  her.'' 

ilarley  disbelieved  him,  and  gn*w 
indignant.  But  Audley  had  every 
worldly  motive  to  assist  his  sense  of 
honour.  He  was  poor,  though  with 
the  reputation  of  wealth— deeply  iu- 
volved  in  debt — resolved  to  rise  in 
life — tenacious  of  his  position  in  the 
world's  esteem.  Against  a  host  of 
counteracting  influences,  love  ftMight 
single-handed.  Audley's  was  a  strong 
nature ;  but,  alas !  in  strong  natures, 
if  resistance  to  temptation  is  of  gra- 
nite, so  the  passions  that  they  admit 
are  of  tire. 

Trite  is  the  remark,  that  the  desti- 
nies of  our  lives  often  date  from  the 
impulses  of  unguarded  moments.  It 
was  so  with  this  man,  to  an  ordinary 
eye  so  cautious  and  so  deliberate. 
Ilarley  one  day  came  to  him  in  great 
grief;  he  had  heard  that  Nora  was  ill; 
he  implored  Audley  to  go  once  more 
and  ascertain.  Audley  went.  Lady 
Jane  Horton,  who  was  suffering  un- 
der a  dise.ise  which  ntit  long  after- 
wards proved  fatal,  was  too  ill  to  re- 
ceive him.  He  was  t«hown  into  the 
room  set  apart  as  Nora*s.  While 
waiting  for  her  entrance,  he  turned 
mechanically  over  the  leaves  of  an 
album  which  Xora,  sud«lenly  sum- 
moned away  to  attend  Lady  June, 
had  left  behind  her  on  the  table.  He 
saw  the  sketch  of  hi**  own  features  ; 
he  read  words  inscriUMl  below  it — 
won  Is  of  such  artless  teuilerness.  and 
such  un hoping  sorrow — words  written 
by  one  who  had  been  aecustonied  to 
regard  her  giMiius  as  her  s«>le  confi- 
dant, under  Heaven,  to  pour  out  to 
it,  as  the  solitary  |HH*t  heart  is  iui- 
pelUni  to  do,  thon>:lits,  feelings,  the 
confesaion  of  mystic  »igh<,  which  it 
would  never  breathe  to  a  living  ear, 
and,  s;ive  at  such  moments,  scarcely 
acknowledge  to  itself.  Andley  saw 
that  he  wm  beloved,  and  the  revela- 
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tion,  with  a  sadden  light,  consumed 
all  the  barriers  between  himself  and 
his  own  love.  And  at  that  moment 
Nora  entered.  She  saw  him  bending 
over  the  book.  She  uttered  a  crv — 
sprang  forward — and  then  sank  down, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 
But  Audley  was  at  her  feet.  He  for- 
got his  friend,  his  trust ;  he  forgot 
ambition — he  forgot  the  world.  It 
was  his  own  cause  that  he  pleaded — 
his  own  love  that  burst  forth  from  his 
\\\n.  And  when  the  two  that  day 
parted,  they  were  betrothed  each  to 
each.  Alas  for  them,  and  alas  for 
Ilarley ! 

And  now  this  man,  who  had  hither- 
to valued  himself  as  the  very  ty|>e  of 
gentleman — whom  all  his  young  con- 
tein|H>rdries  had  so  regarded  and  so 
revered — ha<l  to  press  the  hand  of  a 
confiding  fritMid,  and  bid  adieu  to 
truth.  He  had  to  amuse,  to  delay, 
to  mislead  his  boy-rival  —  to  say 
that  ke  was  already  subduing  Nora  s 
hesitating  doubts— and  that  with  a 
little  time,  Klie  could  be  induced  to 
consent  to  forget  Ilarley *s  rank,  and 
his  parentis  pride,  and  become  his 
wife.  And  Ilarley  believed  in  Eger- 
ton,  without  one  suspicion  on  the 
mirror  of  his  loyal  soul. 

Meanwhile  Audley,  impatient  of  his 
own  p<iLUti<m — imi)atient  as  strong 
minds  ever  an\  to  hasten  what  they 
have  once  resolved— to  terminate  a 
suspense  that  every  interview  with 
Ilarley  tortured  alike  by  jealousy 
and  shaine— to  put  himself  out  of  the 
reaich  of  scruples,  and  to  say  to  him- 
self, *'  Right  or  wnmg,  there  is  no 
IiNiking  back;  the  deed  is  done;"' — 
AutHey,  thus  hurried  on  by  the  impe- 
tus of  his  own  |Kiwer  of  will,  pressed 
fur  s|»eedy  and  secret  nuptials— secret 
till  his  I'ortuues,  then  wavering,  were 
more  assuri'fl — his  can»er  fairly  coni- 
nieiieed.  This  was  n<»t  his  ^trongest 
mi»tive.  though  it  was  one.  He  shrank 
I  ruin  the  discovery  of  his  wrong  to  his 
friend — desired  to  delav  the  sell- 
hnmillatinn  of  >uch  announcement, 
until,  as  he  persuadeil  himself,  liar- 
lev's  hovish  piLv^iion  was  over — had 

m  •  S 

\ielded  to  the  new  allurements  tltut 
would  naturally  beset  his  wav. 
Stifling  his  conscience,  Audley  sought 
to  convince  himself  that  the  day 
would  MMin  come  when  Uarley  could 
hear    with    iodtfiereaco    that    Nora 
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Avenel  was  another^s.  ^*  The  dream  of 
an  hoar,  at  his  age/*  mormnred  the 
elder  friend ;  ^^  but  at  mine,  the  passion 
of  a  life ! "  He  did  not  speak  of  these 
latter  motives  for  concealment  to 
Nora.  He  felt  that,  to  own  the  ex- 
tent of  his  treason  to  a  friend,  would 
lower  him  in  her  eyes.  He  spoke 
therefore  but  slightingly  of  Harley — 
treated  the  boy  *s  suit  as  a  thing  past  and 
gone.  He  dwelt  only  on  reasons  that 
compelled  self-sacrifice  on  his  side  or 
hers.  She  did  not  hesitate  which  to 
choose.  And  so,  where  Nora  loved, 
so  submissively  did  she  believe  in  the 
superiority  of  the  lover,  that  she  would 
not  pause  to  hear  a  murmur  from  her 
own  loftier  nature,  or -question  the 
propriety  of  what  he  deemed  wise  and 
good. 

Abandoning  prudence  in  this  arch 
affair  of  life,  Audley  still  preserved 
his  customary  caution  in  minor  de- 
tails. And  this  indeed  was  charac- 
teristic of  him  throughout  all  his 
career — heedless  in  large  things  — 
wary  in  small.  He  would  not  trust 
Lady  Jane  Horton  with  his  secret,  still 
less  Lady  Lansmere.  He  simply  re- 
presented to  the  former,  that  Nora  was 
no  longer  safe  from  Harley's  deter- 
mined pursuit  under  Lady  Jane's  roof, 
and  that  she  had  better  elude  the 
boy's  knowledge  of  her  movements, 
and  go  quietly  away  for  a  while,  to 
lodge  with  some  connection  of  her 
own. 

And  so,  with  Lady  Jane's  acquies- 
cence, Nora  went  first  to  the  house 
of  a  very  distant  kinswoman  of  her 
mother's,  and  afterwards  to  one  that 
Egerton  took  as  tlieir  bridal  home, 
under  the  name  of  Bertram.  He 
arranged  all  that  might  render  their 
marriage  most  free  from  the  chance  of 
premature  discovery.  But  it  so  hap- 
pened, on  the  very  morning  of  their 
bridal,  that  one  of  the  witnesses  he 
selected  (a  confidential  servant  of  his 
own)  was  seized  with  apoplexy. 
Considering,  in  haste,  where  to  find  a 
substitute,  Egerton  thought  of  Levy, 
his  own  private  solicitor,  his  own 
fashionable  money-lender,  a  man  with 
whom  he  was  then  as  intimate  as  a 
fine  gentleman  is  with  the  lawyer  of 
his  own  age,  who  knows  all  his  affairs, 
and  has  helped,  from  pure  friendship, 
to  make  them  as  bad  as  they  are  I 
Levy  was  thus  suddenly  summoned. 


Egerton,  who  was  in  great  haste,  did 
not  at  first  communicate  to  him  the 
name  of  the  intended  bride;  but  he 
said  enough  of  the  imprudence  of 
the  marriage,  and  his  reasons  for  se- 
cresy,  to  bring  on  himself  the  strongest 
remonstrances ;  for  Levy  had  always 
reckoned  on  Egerton's  making  a 
wealthy  marriage,  leaving  to  Egerton 
the  wife,  and  hoping  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  wealth,  all  in  the  natural 
course  of  business.  Egerton  did  not 
listen  to  him,  but  hurried  him  on  to- 
wards the  place  at  which  the  ceremony 
was  to  be  performed ;  and  Levy  ac- 
tually saw  the  bride,  before  he  had 
learned  her  name.  The  usurer  masked 
his  raging  emotions,  and  fulfilled  his 
part  in  the  rites.  His  smile,  when  he 
congratulated  the  bride,  might  have 
shot  cold  into  her  heart ;  but  her  eyes 
were  cast  on  the  earth,  seeing  there 
but  a  shadow  from  heaven,  and  her 
heart  was  blindly  sheltering  itself  in 
the  bosom  to  which  it  was  given  ever- 
more. She  did  not  perceive  the  smile 
of  hate  that  barbed  the  words  of  joy. 
Nora  never  thought  it  necessary  later 
to  tell  Egerton  that  Levy  had  been  a 
refused  suitor.  Lideed,  with  the  ex- 
quisite tact  of  love,  she  saw  that  such 
a  confidence,  the  idea  of  such  a  rival, 
would  have  wounded  the  pride  of  her 
high-bred,  well-born  husband. 

And  now,  while  Harley  L'Estrange, 
frantic  with  the  news  that  Nora  had 
left  Lady  Jane's  roof,  and  purposely 
misled  into  wrong  directions,  was 
seeking  to  trace  her  refuge  in  vain — 
now  Egerton,  in  an  assumed  name,  in 
a  remote  quarter,  far  from  the  clubs 
in  which  his  word  was  oracular — far 
from  the  pursuits,  whether  of  pastime 
or  toil,  that  had  hitherto  engrossed 
his  active  mind,  gave  himself  up,  with 
wonder  at  himself,  to  the  only  vision 
of  fairyland  that  ever  weighs  down 
the  watchful  eyelids  of  hard  Ambition. 
The  world  for  a  while  shut  out,  he 
missed  it  not.  He  knew  not  of  it. 
He  looked  into  two  loving  eyes  that 
haunted  him  ever  after,  through  a 
stern  and  arid  existence,  and  said 
murmuringly,  "  Why,  this,  then,  is 
real  happiness!*'  Often,  often,  in 
the  solitude  of  other  years,  to  re- 
peat to  himself  the  same  words, 
save  that  for  is,  he  then  murmured 
tons !  And  Nora,  with  her  grand  full 
heart,  all   her  luxuriant  wealth  of 
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fancy  and  of  thonjifht,  child  of  light 
and  of  son*;,  did  she  then  never  dis- 
cover that  there  was  something  com- 
paratively narrow  and  sterile  in  the 
nature  to  which  she  had  linked  her 
fate?  Not  there,  conld  ever  be  sym- 
pathy in  feelings,  brilliant  and  shifting 
AS  the  tints  of  the  rain))Ow.  When 
Andlcy  pressed  her  heart  to  his  own, 
conld  he  comprehend  one  finer  throb 
of  its  boating?  Was  all  the  iron  of 
his  mind  worth  one  grain  of  the  gold 
sho  had  cast  away  in  Ilarloy's  love? 

Did  Nora  already  discover  this? 
Surelv  no.  Genius  feels  no  want,  no 
repining,  while  the  heart  is  contented. 
Genius  in  her  paused  and  slumbered : 
it  had  been  as  the  ministrant  of  soli- 
tude :  it  was  needed  no  more.  If  a 
woman  loves  deeply  some  one  below 
her  own  grade  in  the  mental  and  spi- 
ritual onlers,  how  often  we  see  that 
she  unconsciously  quits  her  own  rank, 
comes  meeklv  down  to  the  level  of  the 
beloved,  is  afraid  le«t  he  should  deem 
her  the  superior— she  who  would  not 
even  be  the  equal.  Nora  knew  no 
more  that  she  had  genius ;  she  only 
knew  that  she  had  love. 

And  so  here,  the  journal  which 
I^eonard  was  reading  changed  its 
tone,  sinking  into  that  quiet  happiness 
which  is  but  quiet  because  it  is  so 
deep.  This  interlude  in  the  life  of  a 
man  like  Audley  Egerton  could  never 
have  been  long ;  many  circumstances 
conspiri'd  to  abrid;;e  it.  His  affairs 
were  in  great  disorder ;  they  were  all 
under  Levy^d  management.  Demands 
that  had  before  slumbered,  or  been 
mildly  urged,  grew  menacing  and 
clamorous.  Harley,  too,  returned  to 
London  from  his  futile  researches, 
and  l«M>ked  out  for  Audley.  Audloy 
was  forced  to  leave  his  secret  Kden, 
and  rcap|>ear  in  the  common  world ; 
and  thenceforward  it  was  only  by 
stealth  that  he  came  to  his  bridal 
home— a  visitor,  no  more  the  inmate. 
But  more  loud  and  fierce  grew  tlie 
demands  of  his  creditors,  now  when 
Egerton  had  most  need  of  all  which 
respectability,  and  position,  and  belief 
of  pecuniary  independence  can  do  to 
raise  the  man  who  has  encumbered 
bis  arms,  and  crippled  his  steps  to- 
wards fortune.  lie  was  threatened 
with  writs,  with  prisons.  Levy  said 
**  that  to  borrow  more,  wonid  be  bnt 
larger  ruin^-^shrugged  his  shoulders, 


and  even  recommeoded  a  vol  nntary  re- 
treat to  the  King*s  Bench.  **  No  place 
so  good  for  frightening  onc^s  creditors 
into  compounding  their  claims;  but 
why,'*  added  Levy,  with  covert  sneer, 
"  why  not  go  to  young  L' Estrange— a 
boy  made  to  bo  borrowed  from ! " 

Levy,  who  had  known  from  Lady 
Jane  of  Ilarley's  pursuit  of  Nora,  had 
learned  already  how  to  avenge  him- 
self on  Egerton.  Audley  could  not 
apply  to  the  friend  he  had  betrayed. 
And  as  to  other  friends,  no  man  in 
town  had  a  greater  number.  And  no 
man  in  town  knew  better  that  he 
should  lose  them  all  if  he  were  once 
known  to  be  in  want  of  their  money. 
Morttfie<l,  harassed,  tortured — shun- 
ning Ilarley — yet  ever  sought  by  him 
— fearful  of  each  knock  at  his  door, 
Audley  Egerton  escaped  to  the  mort- 
gaged remnant  of  his  paternal  estate, 
on  which  there  was  a  gloomy  manor- 
house  long  uninhabited,  and  there 
applied  a  mind,  aAerwanls  renowned 
for  its  quick  comprehension  of  busi- 
ness, to  the  investigation  of  his  affairs, 
with  a  view  to  save  some  wreck  from 
the  flood  that  swelled  momently 
around  him. 

And  now — to  condense  as  much  as 
possible  a  record  that  runs  darkly  on 
into  pain  and  sorrow— now  Levy  be- 
gan to  practise  his  vindictive  arts; 
and  the  arts  gradually  prevailed.  On 
pretence  of  assisting  Egerton  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  affairs — which  he 
secretly  contrived,  however,  still  more 
to  complicate — he  came  down  fre- 
quently to  Egerton  Hall  for  a  few 
hours,  arriving  by  the  mail,  and 
watching  the  effect  which  Nora's 
almost  daily  letters  produced  on  tbo 
bridegroom,  irritated  by  the  practical 
cares  of  life.  He  was  tnns  constantly 
at  hand  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the 
ambitious  man  a  regret  for  the  im- 
prudence of  hasty  passion,  or  to  em- 
bitter the  remorse  which  Audley  felt 
for  his  treachery  to  L*  Est  range. 
Thus  ever  bringing  before  the  mind 
of  the  harassed  debtor  images  at  war 
with  love,  and  with  the  poetry  of  lifo, 
be  disattuned  it  (so  to  speak)  for  the 
reception  of  Nora*a  letters,  all  musical 
as  they  were  with  snch  thoughts  as 
the  roost  delicate  fancy  inspires  to 
the  most  earnest  love.  Egerton  was 
one  of  those  men  who  never  confide 
their  affairs  frankly  lo  women.  Nora, 
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when  she  thus  wrote,  was  wholly  la 
the  dark  as  to  the  extent  of  his  stem 
prosaic  distress.  And  so — and  so— 
Lev^  always  near — (type  of  the  prose 
of  life  in  its  most  cynic  form) — so  by 
degrees,  all  that  redandant  afSaence 
of  affection,  with  its  gashes  of  grief 
for  his  absence,  prayers  for  his  return, 
sweet  reproach  if  a  post  failed  to  bring 
back  an  answer  to  the  woman's 
yearning  nghs — all  this  grew,  to  the 
sensible,  positive  man  of  real  life,  like 
sickly  romantic  exaggeration.  The 
bright  arrows  shot  too  high  into 
heaven  to  hit  the  mark  set  so  near 
to  the  earth.  Ah  !  common  fate  of 
all  superior  natares  1  What  treasure, 
and  how  wildly  wasted  1 

'*  By  the  by,"  said  Levy  oue  morn- 
ing, as  he  was  abont  to  take  leave  of 
Aadley  and  retara  to  towa — ^*  by  the 
by,  I  shall  be  this  evening  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Mra  Egertoa." 

EoEBTON.— "  Say  Mrs  Bertram  I  " 

Levy. — "  Ay ;  will  she  aot  be  io 
want  of  some  pecuniary  supplies  ?  " 

Egertok. — "My  wife  I — aot  yet. 
I  most  first  be  wholly  ruined  before  she 
can  want ;  and  if  I  were  so,  do  yon 
think  I  should  not  be  by  her  side  ?  " 

Levy. — **I  beg  pardon,  my  dear 
fellow ;  yonr  pride  of  geutlemaa  is  so 
susceptible  that  it  is  hard  for  a  lawyer 
not  to  wound  it  unawares.  Your 
wife,  then,  docs  not  know  the  exact 
state  of  your  affairs  ?  " 

Egerton. — "  Of  course  not.  Who 
would  confide  to  a  woman  things  in 
which  she  could  do  nothing,  except 
to  tease  one  the  more  ?  " 

LE\nr. — **  True,  and  a  poetess  too  I 
I  have  prevented  yonr  finishing  your 
answer  to  Mrs  Bertram's  last  letter. 
Can  I  take  it — it  mav  save  a  day's 
delay ~  that  is,  if  you  do  not  object  to 
my  calling  on  her  this  evening." 

Egerton,  (sitting  down  to  his 
unfinished  letter.)—*'  Object  I  no." 

Levy,  (looking  at  his  watch.) — 
*-  Be  quick,  or  I  shall  lose  the  coach." 

Egerton,  (sealing  the  letter.^ — 
*'  There.  And  I  should  be  obligea  to 
you  if  you  would  call ;  and  without 
alarming  her  as  to  my  circumstances, 
yon  can  just  say  that  you  know  I  am 
much  harassed  abont  important  affairs 
at  present,  and  so  soothe  the  effects  of 
my  very  short  answers—" 

Levy. — *'  To  these  doubly- crossed, 
very  long  letters — I  will." 
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"  Poor  Nora,"  said  Egerton,  sigh- 
ing, *'  she  will  think  this  answer  brief 
and  churlish  enough.  Explain  my 
excuses  kindly,  so  that  they  will  serve 
for  the  future.  I  really  have  no  time, 
and  no  heart  for  sentiment.  The 
little  I  ever  had  is  wellnigh  worried 
ont  of  me.  Still  I  love  her  fondly 
and  deeply." 

Levy. — "  You  must  have  done  sa. 
I  never  thought  it  in  you  to  sacrifice* 
the  world  to  a  woman." 

Egerton. — "  Nor  I  either ;  but," 
added  the  strong  man,  conscious  of 
that  power  which  rules  the  world  infi- 
nitely more  than  knowledge— conscious- 
of  tranquil  courage — "  but  I  have  not 
sacrificed  the  world  yet.  This  right 
arm  shall  bear  up  her  and  myself  too." 

Levy. — *^  Well  said !  But  in  the 
meanwhile,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't 
attempt  to  go  to  London,  nor  to  leave 
this  place ;  for,  in  that  case,  I  know 
you  will  be  arrested,  and  then  adieu  ta 
all  hopes  of  Parliament^f  a  career." 

Audley's  haughty  countenance* 
darkened ;  as  the  dog,  in  his  bravest 
mood,  turns  dismayed  from  the  stone 
plucked  from  the  mire,  so,  when 
Ambition  rears  itself  to  defy  mankind, 
whisper  "  disgrace  and  a  gaol," — and, . 
lo,  crestfallen,  it  slinks  away  1  That 
evening  Levy  called  on  Nora,  and 
ingratiating  himself  into  her  favour 
by  praise  of  Egerton,  with  indirect 
humble  apologetic  allusions  to  his  own 
former  presumption,  he  prepared  the 
way  to  renewed  visits ; — she  was  sa 
lonely,  and  she  so  loved  to  see  one 
who  was  fresh  from  seeing  Audley — 
one  who  would  talk  to  her  of  him ! 
By  degrees  the  friendly  respectful 
visitor  thus  stole  into  her  confidence; 
and  then,  with  all  his  panegyrics  on 
Audley's  superior  powers  and  gifts,  he 
began  to  dwell  upon  the  young  hus- 
band's worldly  aspirations,  and  care 
for  his  ci^er ;  dwelt  on  them  so  as 
vaguelv  to  alarm  Nora — to  imply 
that,  dear  as  she  was,  she  was  still 
but  second  to  Ambition.  His  way 
thus  prepared,  he  next  began  to 
insinuate  his  respectful  pity  at  her 
equivocal  position,  dropped  hints  of 
gossip  and  slander,  feared  that  the 
marriage  might  be  owned  too  late  to 
preserve  reputation.  And  then  what 
would  be  the  feelings  of  the  proud 
Egerton  if  his  wife  were  excluded 
from  that  world,  whose  opinion  he  so* 
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prized?  Insensibly  thus  he  led  her 
on  to  express  (though  timidly)  her 
own  fear — her  own  natural  desire,  in 
her  letters  to  Audley.  When  could 
the  marriage  be  proclaimed?  Pro- 
claimed !  Audley  felt  that  to  proclaim 
such  a  marriage,  at  such  a  moment, 
would  be  to  fUng  away  his  last  cast 
for  fame  and  fortune.  And  Uarley, 
too — Harley  still  so  uucured  of  his 
frantic  love.  Levy  was  sure  to  be  at 
hand  when  letters  like  these  arrived. 

And  now  Levy  went  further  still 
in  his  determination  to  alienate  these 
two  hearts.  He  contrived,  by  means 
of  his  various  agents,  to  circulate 
through  Nora^s  neighbourhood  the 
very  slanders  at  which  he  had  hinted. 
He  contrived  that  she  should  be  in- 
sulted when  she  went  abroad,  out- 
raged at  home  by  the  sneers  of  her 
own  servant,  and  tremble  with  shame 
at  her  own  shadow  upon  her  aban- 
doned bridal  hearth. 

Just  in  the  midst  of  this  intolerable 
anguish,     Levy     reappeared.      His 
crowning  hour  was  ripe.     He  inti- 
mated his  knowledge  of  the  humilia- 
tions Nora  had  undergone,  expressed 
his  deep  compassion,  offered  to  inter- 
cede with  Egerton  **to  do  her  justice." 
He    used    ambiguous   phrases,   that 
shocked  her  car  and   tortured   her 
heart,  and  thus  provoked  her  on  to 
demand  him  to  explain;   and  then, 
throwing  her  into  a  wild  state  of 
indefinite  alarm,  in  which    he   ob- 
tained her  solemn   promise  not  to 
divulge  to  Audley  what  he  was  about 
to     communicate,    he     said,     with 
villanous     hypocrisy    of     reluctant 
shame,  ^^  that  her  marriage  was  not 
strictly  legal ;  that  the  forms  required 
by  the  law  had  not  been  complied 
with  ;  that  Audley,  unintentionally  or 
purposely,  had  left  himself  free  to 
disown  the  rite  and  desert  the  bride." 
While    Nora    stood    stunned    and 
speechless  at  a  falsehood  which,  with 
lawyer-like   show,  he   contrived  to 
make  truth-like  to  her  inexperience, 
bo  hurried  rapidly  on,  to  reawake  on 
her  mind  the  impression  of  Audley^s 
pride,    ambition,    and    respect    for 
wordly  position.     "These  are  your 
obstacles,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  think  I 
may  induce  him  to  repair  the  wrong, 
and  right  you  at  last."    Righted  at 
last — oh  infamy ! 
Then   Nora's  anger  burst   forth* 


She  believe  such  a  stain  on  Audley's 
honour  I 

"  But  where  was  the  honour  when 
he  betrayed  his  friend?  Did  you  not 
know  that  he  was  intrusted  by  Lord 
L'Estrange  to  plead  for  him.  How 
did  he  fulfil  the  trust  ?" 

Plead  for  L'Estrange!  Nora  had 
not  been  exactly  aware  of  this.  In 
the  sudden  love  preceding  those  sud- 
den nuptials,  so  little  touching  Har- 
ley (beyond  Audley's  first  timid  allu- 
sions to  his  suit,  and  her  calm  and 
cold  reply)  had  been  spoken  by  either. 

Levy  resumed.  He  dwelt  fully  on 
the  trust  and  the  breach  of  it,  and 
then  said — "In  Egerton's  world,  man 
holds  it  far  more  dishonour  to  betray 
a  man  than  to  dupe  a  woman ;  and  if 
Egerton  could  do  the  one,  why  doubt 
that  he  would  do  the  other?  But  do 
not  look  at  me  with  those  indignant 
eyes.  Put  himself  to  the  test; 
write  to  him  to  say  that  the  suspicions 
amidst  which  you  live  have  become 
intolerable  —  that  they  infect  even 
yourself,  despite  your  reason — that 
the  secresy  of  your  nuptials,  his  pro- 
longed absence,  his  brief  refusal,  on 
unsatisfactory  grounds,  to  proclaim 
your  tie,  all  distract  you  with  a  ter- 
rible doubt.  Ask  him,  at  least,  (if 
he  will  not  yet  declare  your  marriage,) 
to  satisfy  you  that  the  rites  were 
legal." 

"I  will  go  to  him,"  cried  Nora 
impetuously. 

"Go  to  him! — in  his  own  house! 
What  a  scene,  what  a  scandal  I 
Could  he  ever  forgive  you  ?  " 

"  At  least,  then,  I  will  implore  him 
to  come  here.  I  cannot  write  such 
horrible  words ;  I  cannot — I  cannot — 
Go,  go." 

Levy  left  her,  and  hastened  to  two 
or  three  of  Audley*s  most  pressing 
creditors — ^men,  in  fact,  who  went 
entirely  by  Levy's  own  advice.  He 
bade  them  instantly  surround  Audley 's 
country  residence  with  bailiffs.  Be- 
fore Egerton  could  reach  Nora,  he 
would  thus  be  lodged  in  a  gaol. 
These  preparations  made.  Levy  him- 
self went  down  to  Audley,  and  arrived, 
as  usual,  an  hour  or  two  before  the 
delivery  of  the  post. 

And  Nora's  letter  came ;  and  never 
was  Audlcy's  grave  brow  more  dark 
than  when  he  read  it.  Still,  with 
his   usuid   decision,  he  resolved  to 
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obey  her  wish — nng  the  bell,  and 
ordered  his  servant  to  put  np  a  change 
of  dress,  and  send  for  posthorses. 

Levy  then  took  him  aside,  and  led 
him  to  the  window. 

^*  Look  nnder  yon  trees.  Do  yon 
see  those  men?  They  are  bailiffs. 
This  is  the  true  reason  why  I  come 
to  yon  to-day.  Yon  cannot  leave 
this  hoQse." 

Egerton  recoiled.  ^^  And  this  fran- 
tic foolish  letter  at  such  a  time,*'  he 
mattered,  striking  the  open  page, 
foil  of  love  in  the  midst  of  terror, 
with  his  clenched  hand. 

O  Woman,  Woman  I  if  thy  heart  be 
deep,  and  its  chords  tender,  beware 
how  thon  lovest  the  man  with  whom 
all  that  plncks  him  from  the  hard 
cares  of  the  work- day  world  is  a 
frenzy  or  a  folly  I  He  will  break  thy 
heart,  he  will  shatter  its  chords,  he  will 
trample  oat  from  its  delicate  frame- 
work every  sound  that  now  makes 
masical  the  common  air,  and  swells 
into  nnison  with  the  harps  of  angels. 

"She  has  before  written  to  me," 
continned  Andley,  pacing  the  room 
with  angry  disordered  strides,  *^  asking 
rae  when  onr  marriage  can  be  pro- 
claimed, and  I  thought  my  replies 
would  have  satisfied  any  reasonable 
woman.  But  now,  now  this  is  worse, 
immeasurably  worse — she  actually 
doubts  my  honour  I  I,  who  have 
made  such  sacrifices— actually  doubts 
whether  I,  Audley  Egerton,  an 
English  gentleman,  could  have  been 
base  enough  to  " — 

"What?"  interrupted  Levy,  "to 
deceive  your  friend  L'Estrange? 
Did  not  she  know  thcU  f  " 

"  Sir,"  exclaimed  Egerton,  turning 
white. 

"  Don't  be  angry — alFs  fair  in  love 
as  in  war ;  and  L'Estrange  will  live 
yet  to  thank  you  for  saving  him  from 
such  a  mesalliance.  But  you  are 
seriously  angry ;    pray,  forgive  me." 

With  some  difficulty,  and  much 
fawning,  the  usurer  appeased  the 
storm  he  had  raised  in  Audloy's  con- 
science. And  he  then  heard,  as  if 
with  surprise,  the  true  purport  of 
Nora'**  letter. 

**  It  is  beneath  me  to  answer,  much 
less  to  satisfy,  such  a  doubt,"  said 
Andley.  "I  could  have  seen  her, 
and  a  look  of  reproach  would  have 
dftffieed  ;    bnt  to  pnt  my  hand  to 
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p^)er,  and  condescend  to  write,  *  I 
am  not  a  villain,  and  I  will  give  you 
the  proofs  that  I  am  not,* — never." 

"  You  are  quite  right ;  but  let  us 
see  if  we  cannot  reconcile  matters 
between  your  pride  and  her  feelings. 
Write  simply  this : — '  All  that  you 
ask  me  to  say  or  to  explain,  I  have 
instructed  Levy,  as  my  solicitor,  to 
say  and  explain  for  me ;  and  you  may 
believe  him  as  you  would  myself.' " 

"  Well,  the  poor  fool,  she  deserves 
to  be  punished ;  and  I  suppose  that 
answer  will  punish  her  more  than  a 
lengthier  rebuke.  My  mind  is  so  dis- 
tracted, I  cannot  judge  of  these  trum- 
pery woman-fears  and  whims ;  there, 
I  have  written  as  you  suggest.  Give 
her  all  the  proof  she  needs,  and  tell 
her  that  in  six  months  at  farthest, 
come  what  will,  she  shall  bear  the 
name  of  Egerton,  as  henceforth  she 
must  share  his  fate." 

"  Why  say  six  months?  " 

"  Parliament  must  be  dissolved 
before  then.  I  shall  either  obtain  a 
seat,  be  secure  from  a  gaol,  have  won 
field  for  my  energies,  or — " 

"Or  what?" 

"I  shall  renounce  ambition  alto- 
gether— ask  my  brother  to  assist  me 
towards  whatever  debts  remain  when 
all  my  property  is  fairly  sold — they 
cannot  be  much.  He  has  a  living  in 
his  gift— the  incumbent  is  old,  and,  I 
hear,  very  ill.     I  can  take  orders." 

"  Sink  into  a  country  parson  1 " 

"  And  learn  content.  I  have 
tasted  it  already.  She  was  t/ien  by 
by  my  side.  Explain  all  to  her. 
This  letter,  I  fear,  is  too  unkind — But 
to  doubt  me  thus  I " 

Levy  hastily  placed  the  letter  in 
his  pocket-book ;  and,  for  fear  it 
should  be  withdrawn,  took  bis  leave. 

And  of  that  letter  ho  made  such 
use,  that  the  day  after  he  had  given 
it  to  Nora,  she  had  left  the  house — 
the  neighbourhood;  ficd,  and  not  a 
trace!  Of  all  the  agonies  in  life,  that 
which  is  most  poignant  and  harrow- 
ing— that  which  for  the  time  most 
annihilates  reason,  and  leaves  our 
whole  organisation  one  lacerated, 
mangled  heart — is  the  conviction  that 
we  have  been  deceived  where  we 
placed  all  the  trust  of  love.  The 
moment  the  anchor  snaps,  the  storm 
comes  on — the  stars  vanish  behind 
the  cloud. 
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When  Levy  retained,  filled  with 
the  iofamons  hope  which  had-  stima- 
lated  his  revenge—the  hope  that  if 
be  could  succeed  in  changing  into 
scorn  and  indignation  Nora*s  love  for 
Andlej,  he  might  sncceed  also  in  re- 
placing that  broken  and  degraded 
idol — his  .amaze  and  dismay  were 
great  on  hearing  of  her  departure. 
For  several  days  he  sought  her  traces 
in  vain.  He  went  to  Lady  Jane 
Horton's — Nora  had  not  been  there. 
He  trembled  to  go  back  to  Egerton. 
Surely  Nora  would  have  written  to 
her  husband,  and,  in  spite  of  her  pro- 
mise, revealed  his  own  falsehood; 
but  as  days  passed  and  not  a  clue  was 
found,  he  had  no  option  but  to  repaur 
to  Egerton  Hall,  taking  care  that  the 
bailiffs  still  surroundMl  it.  Audley 
had  received  no  line  from  Nora.  The 
young  husband  was  surprised  and 
perplexed,  uneasy — ^but  had  no  sus- 
picion of  the  truth. 

At  length  Levy  was  forced  to  break 
to  Audley  the  intelligence  of  Nora's 
flight.  He  gave  his  own  colour  to  it. 
Doubtless  she  had  gone  to  seek  her 
own  relations,  and  t&e,  by  their  ad- 
vice, steps  to  make  her  marriage 
publicly  known.  This  idea  changed 
Audley*s  first  shock  into  deep  and 
stem  resentment.  His  mind  so 
little  comprehended  Nora's,  and  was 
ever  so  disposed  to  what  is  called  the 
common-sense  view  of  things,  that  he 
saw  no  other  mode  to  account  for  her 
flight  and  her  silence.  Odious  to 
Egerton  as  such  a  proceeding  would 
be,  he  was  far  too  proud  to  take  any 
steps  to  guard  against  it.  "  Let  her 
do  her  worst,"  said  he  coldly,  mask- 
ing emotion  with  his  usual  self-com- 
mand ;  **  it  will  be  but  a  nine  days' 
wonder  to  the  world — a  fiercer  rush  of 
my  creditors  on  their  haunted  prey — " 

"  And  a  challenge  from  Lord 
L'Estrange." 

^*  So  be  it,"  answered  Egerton, 
suddenly  placing  his  hand  at  his 
heart. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  Are  you 
iU?" 

*'  A  strange  sensation  here.  My 
father  died  of  a  complaint  of  the 
heart,  and  I  myself  was  once  told  to 
guard,  through  life,  against  excess  of 
emotion.  I  smiled  at  such  a  warning 
then.    Let  us  sit  down  to  business." 

But  when  Levy  had  gone,  and  soli- 


tude redosed  round  that  Man  of  the 
Iron  Mask,  there  grew  upon  him  more 
and  more  the  sense  of  a  mighty  loss. 
Nora's  sweet  loving  face  started  from 
the  shadows  of  the  forlorn  walls. 
Her  docile,  yielding  temper  —  her 
generous,  self  -  immolating  spirit — 
came  back  to  bis  memory,  to  refute 
the  idea  that  wronged  her.  His  love, 
that  had  been  suspended  for  awhile 
by  busy  cares,  but  which,  if  without 
much  refining  sentiment,  was  still  the 
master  passion  of  his  soul,  flowed 
back  into  all  his  thoughts— curcum- 
fused  the  very  atmosphere  with  a 
fearful  softening  charm.  He  escaped 
under  cover  of  the  night  from  the 
watch  of  the  bailiffs.  He  arrived 
in  London.  He  himself  sough  t  every- 
where he  could  think  offer  his  missing 
bride.  Lady  Jane  Horton  was  con- 
fined to  her  bed,  dying  fast  —  incap- 
able even  to  receive  and  reply  to  his 
letter.  He  secretly  sent  down  to 
Lansmere  to  ascertain  if  Nora  had 
gone  to  her  parents.  She  was  not 
there.  The  Avenels  believed  her 
still  with  Lady  Jane  Horton. 

He  now  grew  most  seriously  alarm- 
ed ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  that  alarm. 
Levy  contrived  that  he  should  be 
arrested  for  debt;  but  he  was  not 
detamed  in  confinement  many  days. 
Before  the  disgrace  got  wind,  the 
writs  were  discharged — Levy  baffled. 
He  was  free.  Lord  L'Estrange  had 
learned  from  Audley's  servant  what 
Audley  would  have  concealed  from 
him  out  of  all  the  world.  And  the 
generous  boy — who,  besides  the  muni- 
ficent allowance  he  received  from  the 
Earl,  was  heir  to  an  independent  and 
considerable  fortune  of  his  own,  when 
he  should  attain  his  majority — has- 
tened to  borrow  the  money  and  dis- 
charge all  the  obligations  of  his  friend. 
The  benefit  was  conferred  before 
Audley  knew  of  it,  or  could  prevent. 
Then  a  new  emotion,  and  perhaps 
scarce  less  stinging  than  the  loss  of 
Nora,  tortured  the  man  who  had 
smiled  at  the  warning  of  science; 
and  the  strange  sensation  at  the  heart 
was  felt  again  and  again. 

And  Harley,  too,  was  still  in  search 
of  Nora-— would  talk  of  nothing  but 
her — and  looked  so  haggard  and  grief- 
worn.  The  bloom  of  the  boy's  youth 
was  gone.  Could  Audley  then  have 
said,  "  She  you  seek  is  another's ; 
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your  love  is  razed  out  of  your  life. 
And,  for  consolation,  learn  that  your 
friend  has  betrayed  you?"  Could 
Audley  say  this  ?  He  did  not  dare. 
Which  of  the  two  suffered  the 
most? 

And  these  two  friends,  of  characters 
80  different,  were  so  singularly  at- 
tached to  each  other.  Inseparable  at 
school — thrown  together  in  the  world, 
with  a  wealth  of  frank  confidences 
between  them,  accumulated  since 
childhood.  And  now,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  own  anxious  sorrow,  Harley 
still  thought  and  planned  for  Egerton. 
And  self-accusmg  remorse,  and  aU  the 
sense  of  painful  gratitude,  deepened 
Audley*s  affection  for  Harley  into  a 
devotion  as  to  a  superior,  while  soft- 
ening it  into  a  reverential  pity  that 
yearned  to  relieve,  to  atone; — ^but 
how — oh,  how  ? 

A  general  election  wad  now  at  hand, 
still  no  news  of  Nora.  Levy  kept 
aloof  from  Audley,  pursuing  his  own 
silent  search.  A  seat  for  the  borough 
-of  Lansmere  was  pressed  upon  Audley, 
not  only  by  Harley,  but  his  parents, 
especially  by  the  Countess,  who  tacitly 
ascribed  to  Audley's  wise  counsels 
Nora*s  mysterious  disappearance. 

Egerton  at  first  resisted  the  thought 
of  a  new  obligation  to  his  injured 
friend ;  but  he  burned  to  have  it  some 
day  in  his  power  to  repay  at  least  his 
pecuniary  debt :  the  sense  of  that  debt 
humbled  him  more  than  all  else. 
Parliamentary  success  might  at  last 
obtain  for  him  some  lucrative  situation 
abroad,  and  thus  enable  him  gradually 
to  remove  this  load  from  his  heart  and 
his  honour.  No  other  chance  of  re- 
payment appeared  open  to  him.  He 
accepted  the  offer,  and  went  down  to 
Lansmere.  His  brother,  lately  mar- 
ried, was  asked  to  meet  him;  and 
there,  also,  was  Miss  Leslie  the  heiress, 
whom  Lady  Lansmere  secretly  hoped 
her  son  Harley  would  admire,  but  who 
had  long  since,  no  less  secretly,  given 
her  heart  to  the  unconscious  Egerton. 

Meanwhile,  the  miserable  Nora, 
deceived  by  the  arts  and  representa- 
tions of  Levy — acting  on  the  natu- 
ral impulse  of  a  heart  so  suscepti- 
ble to  shame — fiying  from  a  home 
which  she  deemed  dishonoured — flying 
from  a  lover  whose  power  over  her 
she  knew  to  be  so  great,  that  she 
<lreaded  lest  he  might  reconcile  her  to 
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dishonour  itself— bad  no  thought  save 
to  hide  herself  for  ever  from  Audley*s 
eye.  She  would  not  go  to  her  rela- 
tions— to  Lady  Jane;  that  were  to 
give  the  clue,  and  invite  the  pursuit. 
An  Italian  lady  of  high  rank  had 
visited  at  Lady  Janets — taken  a  great 
fancy  to  Nora — and  the  lady^s  hus- 
band, having  been  obliged  to  precede 
her  return  to  Italy,  had  suggested  the 
notion  of  engaging  some  companion — 
the  lady  had  spoken  of  this  to  Nora 
and  to  Lady  Jane  Horton,  who  had 
urged  Nora  to  accept  the  offer,  elude 
Harley^s  pursuit,  and  go  abroad  for  a 
time.  Nora  then  had  refused; — ^for 
she  then  had  seen  Audley  Egerton. 

To  this  Italian  lady  she  now  went, 
and  the  offer  was  renewed  with  the 
most  winning  kindness,  and  grasped 
at  in  the  passion  of  despair.  But  the 
Italian  had  accepted  invitations  to 
English  country  houses  before  she 
finely  departed  for  the  Contment. 
Meanwhile  Nora  took  refuge  in  a  quiet 
lodging  in  a  sequestered  suburb,  which 
an  English  servant  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  fair  foreigner  recom- 
mended. Thus  had  she  first  come  to 
the  cottage  in  which  Burley  died. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  left  England 
with  her  new  companion,  unknown  to 
all — to  Lady  Jane  as  to  her  parents. 

All  this  time  the  poor  girl  was 
under  a  moral  delirium — a  confused 
fever — haunted  by  dreams  from  which 
she  sought  to  fly.  Sound  physiolo- 
gists agree  that  madness  is  rarest 
amongst  persons  of  the  finest  imagi- 
nation. But  those  persons  are,  of  all 
others,  liable  to  a  temporary  state  of 
mind  in  which  judgment  sleeps — ima- 
gination alone  prevails  with  a  dire 
aud  awful  tyranny.  A  single  idea 
gains  ascendancy— expels  all  others — 
presents  itself  everywhere  with  an 
mtolerablc  blinding  glare.  Nora  was 
at  that  time  under  the  dread  one  idea 
— to  fly  from  shame  1 

But,  when  the  seas  rolled,  and  the 
dreary  leagues  interposed,  between  her 
aud  her  lover — when  new  images  pre- 
sented themselves — when  the  fever 
slaked,  and  reason  returned — Doubt 
broke  upon  the  previous  despair.  Had 
she  not  been  too  credulous,  too  hasty? 
Fool,  fool !  Audley  have  been  so  poor 
a  traitor  I  How  guilty  was  she,  if  she 
had  wronged  him  I  And  in  the  midst 
of  this  revulsion  of  feeling,  there 
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Btirred  within  her  another  life.  She 
was  destined  to  become  a  mother. 
At  that  thought  her  high  nature 
bowed;  the  last  struggle  of  pride  gave 
way ;  she  would  return  to  England, 
see  Audley,  learn  from  his  lips  the 
truth,  and  even  if  the  truth  were 
what  she  had  been  taught  to  believe, 
plead  not  for  herself,  but  for  the  false 
one's  child. 

Some  delay  occurred,  in  the  then 
warlike  state  of  affairs  on  the  Con- 
tinent, before  she  could  put  this  pur- 
pose into  execution ;  and  on  her 
journey  back,  various  obstructions 
lengthened  the  way.  But  she  returned 
at  last,  and  resought  the  suburban 
cottage  in  which  she  had  last  lodged 
before  quitting  England.  At  night, 
she  went  to  Audley*s  London  house ; 
there  was  only  a  woman  in  charge  of 
it.  Mr  Egerton  was  absent — elec- 
tioneering somewhere — Mr  Levy,  his 
lawyer,  called  every  day  for  any 
letters  to  be  forwarded  to  him.  Nora 
shrank  from  seeing  Levy,  shrank  from 
writing  even  a  letter  that  would  pass 
through  his  hands.  If  she  had  been 
deceived,  it  had  been  by  him,  and 
wilfully.  But  Parliament  was  already 
dissolved;  the  elections  would  soon 
be  over,  Mr  Egerton  was  expected  to 
return  to  town  within  a  week.  Nora 
went  back  to  Mrs  Goody ers*  and  re- 
solved to  wait,  devouring  her  own 
heart  in  silence.  But  the  newspapers 
might  inform  her  where  Audley  really 
was;  the  newspapers  were  sent  for, 
and  conned  daily. 


And  one  morning  this  paragraph 
met  her  eye : — 

"  The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Lans- 
mere  are  receiving  a  distinguished 
party  at  their  country  seat.  Among 
the  guests  is  Miss  Leslie,  whose 
wealth  and  beauty  have  excited  such 
sensation  in  the  fashionable  world. 
To  the  disappointment  of  numerous 
aspirants  amongst  our  aristocracy,  we 
hear  that  this  lady  has,  however,  made 
her  distinguished  choice  in  Mr  Audley 
Egerton.  That  gentleman  is  now 
contesting  the  borough  of  Lansmere, 
as  a  supporter  of  the  government; 
his  success  is  considered  certain,  and, 
according  to  the  report  of  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  few  new  members 
will  prove  so  valuable  an  addition  to 
the  Ministerial  ranks ;  a  great  career 
may  indeed  be  predicted  for  a  young 
man  so  esteemed  for  talent  and 
character,  aided  by  a  fortune  so  im- 
mense as  that  which  he  will  shortly 
receive  with  the  hand  of  the  accom- 
pllshed  heiress/* 

Again  the  anchor  snapt — again  the 
storm  descended  —  again  the  stars 
vanished.  Nora  now  was  once  more 
under  the  dominion  of  a  single 
thought,  as  she  had  been  when  she 
fled  horn  her  bridal  home.  Then,  it 
was  to  escape  from  her  lover  —  now, 
it  was  to  see  him.  As  the  victim 
stretched  on  the  rack  implores  to  be 
led  at  once  to  death,  so  there  are 
moments  when  the  annihilation  of 
hope  seems  more  merciful  than  the 
torment  of  suspense. 
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ALPHONSE  KARR. 


For  some  time  past,  it  has  been  oar 
intention  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the 
examination  of  twenty-fiye  yolnmes 
of  tales,  essays,  novels,  and  drolleries, 
which  occnpj,  nnder  the  initial  K,  a 
comer  of  our  French  bookcase.    We 
know  not  whether  M.  Alphonse  Karr's 
works  are  as  mnch  read  in  England 
as  those  of  some  of  his  popnlar  and 
mischievous  cotemporaries ;   bat  we 
snspect  that  they  are  not.    He  is  of  a 
different  school  from  those  clever  mis- 
creants, whose  glittering  pages,  vivid 
with  attractive  coloars  that  conceal 
the  most  pemicions  tendencies,  make 
^is  writings  appear,  by  contrast,  pale 
and  monotonous.     Some  time  ago, 
when  incidentally  mentioning  his  very 
charming  novel  of  La  Famiile  Akan, 
we  extolled  the  propriety  of  many  of 
M.  Karr*s  works ;  and,  indeed,  when 
compared  with  the  poisonons  doctrines 
of  Eageno  Soe,  that  reckless  pander 
to  the  worst  passions  of  the  populace, 
with  the  profanity  and  imparity  of 
most  of  Madame  Sandys  novels,  and 
with  the  unclean  and  anti-social  lucu- 
brations of  minor  scribes  too  nume- 
rous to  mention,  there  are  few  of  his 
books  but  seem  innocent  and  unof- 
fending.    Comparative   praise  must 
not,  however,  be  mistaken  for  unqua- 
litied  approval.    Grave  faults  are  to 
be  found  in  some  of  his  earlier  works ; 
and  we  fear  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
with  the  exception  of   La    Famiile 
Alaifiy  and  of  one  or  two  others,  the 
books  upon  which  he  has  apparently 
bestowed  most  pains  are,  upon  the 
whole,  the  least  unobjectionable.  Two 
of  his  longest  works — written,  it  is 
trne,  fifteen  or  twenty   years    ago, 
when  their  author  was  a  very  yonng 
man,  but  over  which  he  has  evidently 
lingered  with  love  and  painstaking — 
arc  not  only  unpleasant  in  tone  and 
nntrue  to  nature,  but  in  parts  immo- 
ral and  licentious.    Of  his  more  re- 
cent writings,  the  shorter  and  slighter 
arc  generally  the  most  exempt  from 
anything  likely  to  shock  English  read- 
ers.   It  is  an  unfortunate  peculiarity 
of  M.  Karros  that  he  apparently  goes 
oat  of  bis  way  to  deface  his  fairest 
pages.    In  France  he  has  a  high  re- 
patation  as  a  man  of  esprit ;  but  esprit 


includes  good  taste  as  well  as  wit, 
and  to  the  former  quality  he  some- 
times forfeits  his  claim.     One  feels 
vexed  at  the  eccentricity  or  perverse- 
ness  which  lead  him  to  blot,  by  license 
and  triviality,  the  most  interesting  of 
his  books.    When  he  steers  clear  of 
these  shoals,    his   delineations   fre- 
quently possess  both  feeling  and  deli- 
cacy ;    whilst   the   shrewdness    and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  he  often 
exhibits,  prevent  our  believing  him 
the  dupe  of  the  sophistry  and  mis- 
anthropy that  sometimes  flow  from 
his  pen.     Desiring  to  judge  him  as 
favourably  as  he  will  permit  us  to  do, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  an  in- 
stance of  the  bad  taste  of  which  we 
complain,  we  turn  to  the  set  of  novels 
included  under  the  eccentric  title  of 
Ce  quHly  a  dans  une  BoutetUe  (TEncre, 
We  may  here  observe  that  M.  Karros 
books  are  generally  remarkable  by 
the  oddity  of  their  names.     Some  of 
these,  such  as  Fort  en  Thhne^  Pour 
ne  pas  etre  Treize^  Une  Folle  Histoxre^ 
although   pithy   enough   in  French, 
translate   but    lamely   into  English. 
Others  are  German,  as  Am  Rauchen^ 
"  Whilst  Smoking,"  or,  more  freely, 
"Over  a  Pipe;"  and  Einerld,  the 
name  given  to  a  collection  of  tales, 
and    touching    whose    appositeness, 
which  is  not  very  clear,  M.  Karr  is 
perfectly    inexplicit.       The    novels 
composing  the  "  Ink  Bottle"  set  are 
plainer  in  their  appellations.    One  of 
them,  called  Clotilde^  is  clever  but 
disagreeable.    It  contains  some  well- 
drawn  characters,  but  all  the  most 
prominent  of  these  are  either  vicious 
or  fools.     Genevieve  is  another  of  this 
series,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the 
author's  productions.     And  yet  the 
chances  are  that  the  reader  throws  it 
aside  before  he  has  got  through  the 
first  fifty  pages,  and  denounces  it  as 
one  of  the  common  run  of  loose  French 
novels,  in  which  morality  is  sneered 
at,  or  at  least  lost  sight  of.    In  reality, 
the  chief  fault  of  the  book— almost 
its  only  one — lies  in  those  first  fifty 
pages.     Could  we  strike  out  or  re- 
m(Miel  them,  Genevieve  would  be  a 
very  charming  novel.      As  it  is,  it 
begins  with  a  blemish  :  its  commence- 
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ment  is  in  M.  Earr^a  worst  style. 
The  substance  of  the  offending  por- 
tion may  be  inoffensively  given  in 
yeiy  few  words.  Monsienr  Lanter  is 
«  German,  good,  kind-hearted,  gene- 
rous, and  resident  at  Chalons-snr- 
Mame.  An  affectation  of  a  stoical 
and  nnbending  character  is  his  prin- 
^pal  weakness.  His  wife,  Rosalie, 
a  blooming  Frenchwoman  seventeen 
years  younger  than  himself,  has  ren- 
dered him  the  happy  father  of  two 
beautiful  children,  son  and  daughter. 
A  few  years  after  their  birth  he  de- 
tects her  in  an  intrigue  with  an 
^mpty  coxcomb,  a  new  comer  to  the 
town.  Rosalie's  character,  although 
•tinged  with  coqaetry,  was  previously 
unsullied.  Lauter  forgets  his  stoicism, 
puts  a  pistol-case  under  his  arm,  and 
walks  out  in  the  grey  of  the  morning 
with  the  sedncer.  From  that  day 
forward  neither  husband  nor  lover  are 
seen  or  heard  of.  This  last  sentence 
Jt>rings  us  to  page  50,  where  the  scene 
•changes:  a  leap  is  taken  over  three 
years,  and  one  reads  far  into  the  book 
before  conjecturing  the  necessity  of 
the  preliminary  incident.  And  when 
its  intimate  connection  with  the  plot 
of  the  novel  at  last  appears,  we  are 
under  the  charm  of  a  most  engaging 
narrative,  delicately  told;  and  the 
cynical  levity  of  the  commencement, 
idready  wellnigh  forgotten,  flashes 
mon  our  memory  as  doubly  offensive. 
The  incident  could  hardly  have  been 
dispensed  with,  but  it  might  have 
been  very  differently  told,  with  a 
gravity  and  conciseness  that  would 
bave  greatly  increased  its  effect.  The 
manner  is  here  the  offence.  Doubt- 
less there  are  very  few  of  the  weak- 
nesses and  sins  to  which  humanity  is 
liable  of  which  the  novelist  may  not 
rightfully  avail  himself,  with  the  lau- 
-dable  view  of  pointing  a  moral  and 
warning  from  vice.  But  he  should 
beware  of  missing  his  aim,  and  mak- 
ing that  from  which  it  is  his  daty  to 
^deter,  appear,  even  for  the  moment, 
wenial  or  attractive.  The  handling 
may  constitute  all  the  difference  be- 
tween a  wholesome  lesson  and  a  re- 
pugnant and  dangerous  picture. 

''  Let  us  talk  a  little,"  says  M. 

Karr,  by  manner  of  heading  to  his 

tenth  chapter,  after  effecting,  in  the 

last  line  of  the  ninth,  the  disappear- 

.ance  of  M.  Lauter  and  his  rival,  '^  of 


M.  Chaumier,  burgess  of  the  little 
town  of  Fontainebleau."  And  here  we 
pause  to  remark  that  nothing  can  be 
more  capricious  and  fantastical  than 
the  general  arrangement  of  M.  Karr's 
books.  His  chapters  are  of  all  lengths, 
from  six  lines  to  any  number  of  pages. 
We  could  point  out  some  of  two  lines, 
and  of  a  line  and  a  half,  and  that  are 
considerably  shorter  than  their  argu- 
ment. Sometimes  he  devotes  a  cha))ter 
to  a  letter  to  Jules  Janin,  or  some 
other  friend,  or  to  the  narration  of  an 
incident  personal  to  himself,  and  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  the  book,  or 
to  gossip  about  a  dog,  a  flower,  or  a 
lizard  —  in  short,  to  anything  that 
comes  uppermost.  At  first  one  smiles 
at  the  oddity  of  these  digressions,  and 
admires  the  neatness  and  independent 
point  that  some  of  them  possess ;  but 
after  a  time  they  become  wearisome, 
the  reader  considers  them  as  knots 
upon  the  thread  of  the  story,  and 
wonders  why  they  are  introduced, 
unless  with  the  purpose  of  swelling  the 
volume — to  the  attainment  of  which 
object  the  three  line  chapters,  made  a 
pretext  for  three  pages  of  white  paper, 
very  considerably  contribute.  And 
doabtless  many  of  M.  Karr's  readers, 
puzzled  to  explain  his  vagaries,  his 
occasional  crude  sophisms  and  imper- 
tinent assertions,  end  by  imputing  to 
him  either  an  immoderate  share  of 
affectation,  or  a  slight  derangement  in 
the  cells  of  his  brain,  insufficient,  how- 
ever, to  neutralise  his  amusing  quali- 
ties as  a  writer.  If  he  has  his  defects, 
he,  upon  the  other  hand,  carefully 
avoids  many  to  which  his  contempo- 
raries are  prone.  He  is  conscientiously 
brief  in  his  descriptions,  and  scruples 
not  to  quiz  Balzac  unmercifully  for  bis 
long-windedness  in  this  particular.  A 
satirist  by  profession,  the  editor  of  the 
Gvi^pes  gives  his  brother  novelist  the 
full  length  of  his  lash.  Fortunately 
poor  Balzac's  broad  shoulders  were 
pretty  well  used  to  the  thong,  which 
IS  applied,  moreover^  with  all  good 
humour.  Nobody  will  mistake  the 
object  of  the  following  bit  of  parody, 
extracted  from  Une  Histoire  In- 
vrahemhlable,  A  firiend  has  been 
reproaching  M.  Karr  with  a  brevity 
too  great  for  his  own  interest.  "  When 
you  write  romances,'*  he  says,  "  are 
you  not  paid,  like  other  people,  by  the 
line,  the  page,  the  sheet?  " 
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"  Certeinly,"  replies  M.  Karr ; 
^'  whj  should  I  not  conform  to  the' 
established  costom  in  snch  matters?'* 

"  Conform  to  established  custom 
as  mnch  as  jon  like,  bot  at  least  study 
the  masters  of  the  art,  and  learn  of 
them  not  to  squander  your  subject. 
Recollect  that,  paid  by  the  line, 
Larochefoucauld,  if  he  had  lived  in 
our  days,  and  lived  by  the  produce  of 
his  pen,  would  have  obtained  by  his 
Maxims  scarcely  a  fortnight's  subsist- 
ence. You  have  already  brought  upon 
the  scene  an  innkeeper,  half-a-dozen 
travellers,  a  conscript  and  his  family, 
all  of  which  were  portraits  to  paint. 
And  the  inn  I  do  you  think  one  of  the 
masters  I  speak  of  would  have  let  off 
the  inn  as  cheaply  as  yon  have  done? 
Far  from  it.  Every  saucepan  would 
have  paid  him  toll  to  the  tune  of  ten 
8ous^  at  the  very  least.  And  the 
chimney!  he  would  not  give  the 
chimney  for  fifteen  franca ;  and  there 
Is  also  a  carriage  from  which  you 
might  have  extracted  a  profit.'* 

*^  Would  you  have  had  me  stop  it 
on  the  road?" 

^^  No,  but  that  carriage  owes  you 
ten  francs,  which  yon  might  have  paid 
yourself." 

And  the  friend  proceeds  with  cari- 
catures of  the  verbose  style  of  various 
literary  celebrities.  Thus  instructed, 
M.  Karr  watches  an  opportunity  to 
profit  by  the  valuable  hints  he  has 
received.  Presently  casual  mention 
is  made  of  a  fan.  The  chance  is  too 
good  to  be  lost.  **  This  time,"  he 
exclaims,  **  the  fan  shall  not  escape 
toll-free ;  the  fan  shall  not  pass  with- 
out paying  a  ransom.  It  is  a  fan  in 
white  satin,  with  golden  spangles. 
Upon  it  are  painted  shepherds,  but 
wnat  shepherds  1  trees,  but  what 
trees  1  sheep,  but  what  sheep!  The 
ahepherdess  has  a  sprinkling  of  powder 
on  her  hair  1  a  boadice  of  pink  satin, 
with  green  ribbons;  a  petticoat  of 
the  same,  puffed  out  over  enormous 
hoops,  and  elegantly  turned  up  with 
green  bows,  like  the  boddice.  On  her 
feet  she  has  little  shoes,  with  high 
heels ;  in  her  hand  a  crook,  adorned 
with  ribbons ;  she  is  seated  on  blue 
grass,  beneath  the  shadow  of  lilac 
trees,"  &c  <&c.,  to  the  extent  of  a  page 
and  a  half.  ^^  I  do  not  know  many 
of  my  cotemporaries,"  M.  Karr  then 
obsenreSf  '^  who,  having  caught  a 


Watteau  fan,  would  let  the  reader  off 
so  cheaply.  The  most  fertile  of  our 
novelists^  [Balzac  is  here  meant,] 
who,  after  all,  is  a  man  of  great 
talent,  once  built  a  house  with  the 
price  of  the  description  of  a  chest  of 
drawers.  There  was  nothing  deficient 
in  the  house,  except  a  staircase,  but 
that  must  not  be  attributed  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  drawers,  but  to  the 
absence  of  mind  of  the  author,  who, 
being  his  own  architect,  bad  omitted 
the  stairs  in  the  plan  he  gave  to  the 
masons  —  a  circumstance  which  I 
neither  invent  nor  exaggerate."  This 
is  the  sort  of  sarcastic  gossip  and 
caricature  indulged  in  by  M.  Karr, 
to  an  extent  sometimes  nearly  as 
tiresome  as  Balzac's  interminable  de- 
scriptions of  chairs  and  tables.  To 
return,  however,  to  M.  Chaumier,  of 
Fontaineblean,  the  brother  of  Madame 
Rosalie  Lauter,  who  had  married 
against  his  will,  and  with  whom  he 
had  since  held  no  communication. 
Here  is  his  house,  as  described  by  M. 
Karr,  who,  himself  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  the  country,  of  gardens,  trees, 
and  flowers,  is  very  happy  in  sketches 
of  the  kind.  '^  The  entrance  was 
through  an  alley  of  acacias,  with 
thick  and  tufted  foliage,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  which  was  a  little  dark  green 
door,  where  hung  a  doer's  foot,  by  way 
of  bell -handle.  When  the  door  \vas 
opened,  you  entered  a  court,  each  of 
whose  flags  was  surrounded  by  a  fringe 
of  grass.  In  one  comer  was  a  well, 
so  old  that  the  stone  brim  was  worn 
away,  and  covered  with  reddish- 
green  moss.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
courtyard  stood  a  two-storey  house, 
reached  by  a  small  flight  of  steps, 
with  a  rusty  iron  railiog ;  the  ground- 
floor  comprising  the  dining-room,  M. 
Chaumier's  bed-room  and  study,  and 
the  kitchen.  On  the  first  floor  were 
the  bedchambers  of  little  Rose  Chau- 
mier, of  her  brother  Albert,  and  of 
DameModesteRolland,M.Chaumier*s 
confidential  housekeeper.  The  upper 
story  served  as  fruit  and  store-room : 
the  linen  was  spread  there  to  dry,  and 
sometimes  Honor6  RoUand,  Modes  te's 
husband,  and  a  soldier  by  profession, 
occupied  it  for  the  rare  intervals  during 
which  the  state  could  dispense  with 
his  services.  In  rear  of  the  house  was 
a  large  garden,  of  wild  and  unculti- 
vated aspect.     Before  M.  Chaumier 
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bonght  the  property,  the  garden 
bad  been  perfectly  cultivated ;  but 
since  then,  thanks  to  neglect,  thistles, 
nettles,  and  other  weeds  bad  choked 
the  delicate  flowers ;  the  trees  alone 
and  a  few  vigorous  plants  had  re- 
sisted, and  hs^  even  attained  a  re- 
markable size.  Two  large  apple- 
trees,  a  service-tree,  over  which  a 
clematis  twined,  lilacs,  enormons 
moss-grown  rose-trees,  formed  the 
principal  riches  of  the  garden ;  poppies 
sowed  themselves  every  year,  and  at 
the  angle  of  the  coping  of  the  wall, 
blossomed  a  bright  cluster  of  wall- 
flower." Add  to  the  persons  men- 
tioned In  this  description  Madame 
Rosalie  Lauter  and  her  two  children, 
Leon  and  Genevieve,  and  we  at  once 
group  together  all,  save  one,  of  the 
prominent  characters  of  the  book. 
Three  years  after  her  husband^s  dis- 
appearance, Madame  Lauter  writes  to 
her  brother.  Herself  Ignorant  of 
Lanter's  fate,  she  has  lived  repen- 
tant and  retired,  devoting  herself  to 
her  children.  *'  By  selling  all  I  have," 
she  says  to  M.  Chaumier,  *^  I  shall 
realise  about  thirty  thousand  francs. 
Will  you  let  me  go  and  live  with  yon  ? 
Ton  shall  guide  me  in  the  employ- 
ment of  my  little  fortune,  and  in  the 
education  of  my  children ;  I  will  re- 
place, for  yours,  the  mother  they  have 
lost— -and  thus  surrounded,  we  will 
grow  old  in  peace  and  affection. 
Your  answer,  my  good  brother,  will 
restore  me  to  happiness  or  plunge  me 
into  deepest  discouragement."  In 
spite  of  the  manoeuvres  of  Modesto 
RoUand,  who  purloins  the  letter  from 
her  master's  pocket,  and  does  all  she 
dares  to  prevent  compliance  inith  its 
request,  M.  Chaumier,  who,  although 
a  negro- emancipator  and  theoretical 
philanthropist,  is  not  quite  dead  to 
the  more  practical  sympathies  of 
humanity,  welcomes  his  sister  and 
her  children.  Madame  Lauter  has 
over-estimated  the  probable  proceeds 
of  her  little  property.  It  yields  but 
twenty  thousand  francs ;  and  as  she 
dares  not,  and  will  not,  be  a  tax  upon 
her  brother,  she  sinks  this  little  sum 
upon  her  life,  justifying  the  act  in  her 
own  eyes  by  the  reflection  that  it  will 
enable  her  to  give  her  children  a  good 
edv'**tion,  which  leads  to  everything. 
''  \  four  cousins  grow  up  together. 
'       <     elopment  of  thehr  respective 


characters;  the  description  of  their 
happy  life  In  the  little  country-house 
and  Its  wild  old  garden;  the  envy, 
hatred,  and  malice  of  Modesto  Hol- 
land, who  racks  her  spiteful  invention 
to  devise  annoyances  for  Madame 
Lauter,  to  whom  she  has  vowed 
eternal  detestation ;  the  long- suffering 
of  Rosalie,  who,  humbly  penitent  and 
anxious  for  her  children,  courageously 
and  patiently  submits  to  the  petty 
insults  of  her  persecutor  rather  than 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  her  brother's 
house  —  these  and  other  domestic 
matters  furnish  M.  Karr  with  several 
charming  chapters,  tolerably  free  from 
those  unseasonable  digressions  and 
speculations  with  which,  however,  he 
never  can  entirely  abstain  from  Inter- 
larding and  deteriorating  his  volumes. 
Leon  and  Albert  go  to  study  at  Paris; 
Madame  Lauter  sells  her  last  trinkets, 
that  her  son  may  have  the  same 
allowance  as  his  cousin.  In  her  letters 
she  urges  him  to  work  hard ;  but  Leon 
takes  this  for  a  mere  matter-of-course 
recommendation,  and  attends  more  to 
music  than  to  books.  He  has  a  fine 
voice,  and  in  a  short  time  he  becomes 
a  proficient  on  the  violin.  This  pur- 
suit, and  the  recollection  of  his  pretty 
cousin  Rose,  his  childish  partiality  for 
whom  is  merging  in  manly  love,  pre- 
serve him  from  the  dissipation  in- 
dulged in  by  Albert,  who  is  of  a  more 
volatile  and  frivolous  character.  Re- 
buffed by  a  pretty  widow,  whose  con- 
quest, in  his  boyish  vanity,  be  fancied 
he  had  made,  Albert  retreats  to  rus- 
tication at  Fontalnebleau.  And  notv 
begin  poor  Genevieve's  sorrows.  She 
loves  her  cousin  with  the  purest  affec- 
tion, and  Is  repaid  by  Indifference. 
Albert  never  dreams  of  regarding  her 
otherwise  than  as  a  sister,  and  is 
wholly  unaware  of  her  sentiments 
towards  him.  He  tortures  her  by 
carving  upon  the  trees  of  the  forest 
the  initials  of  his  disdainful  Parisian 
beauty,  and  returns  to  Paris  for  his 
last  year  of  pretended  study  and 
real  idleness.  All  this  time  Leon 
dreams  of  Rose,  neglects  his  law 
books,  and  plays  concertos.  He  is  on 
the  way  to  become  a  first-rate  musi- 
cian and  no  lawyer.  An  unexpected 
letter  from  Genevieve  gives  him  n 
terrible  shock.  Madame  Lauter  is 
dead,  during  the  absence  of  her 
brother,  to  whom  on  the  eve  of  her 
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decease  she  dictates  a  letter,comiDeiid- 
iDg  her  children  to  his  care.  Two 
days  after  her  funeral,  M.  Chanmier^s 
fortune  is  trebled  by  the  favourable 
termination  of  a  long-pending  law- 
suit. He  promises  Grenevieve  and 
Leon  to  be  a  father  to  them,  and 
keeps  his  promise  tolerably  well  until 
Leon  one  day  declares  his  rooted 
aversion  to  the  law,  and  his  intention 
to  adopt  music  as  a  profession. 
Whereupon  his  uncle  desires  him  to 
reckon  no  longer  on  his  support,  and 
to  keep  away  from  his  house — which 
Leon  accordingly  leaves,  after  declar- 
ing his  love  to  Rose  and  obtaining  an 
assurance  that  it  is  reciprocated. 

Besides  his  cousin  Albert  and  his 
student  comrades,  Leon  has  one 
intimate,  who  is  almost  a  friend.  This 
is  a  fellow-lodger  named  Anselmo, 
Si/anatico  per  la  musica^  who,  attract- 
ed by  Leon's  musical  skill,  has  sought 
his  acquaintance,  and  occasionally 
visits  him  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  listen 
to  his  violin.  He  makes  long  absences 
from  Paris,  and  Leon  has  not  seen 
much  of  him,  but  has  nevertheless 
conceived  a  sort  of  affection  for  him, 
founded  on  the  simple  but  dis- 
tinguished manners  of  Anselmo,  on 
the  interest  he  seems  to  take  in  his 
affairs,  and  on  the  encouragement  he 
gives  him  to  stmggle  bravely  along 
the  up-hill  road  of  life.  Indeed, 
Anselmo  shows  a  degree  of  good 
feeling  and  sympathy  naturally  capti- 
vating to  a  young  and  generous  heart. 
After  his  rupture  with  his  uncle,  T^eon 
at  once  proceeds  to  consult  his  friend, 
and  to  inform  him  of  his  project,  or 
rather  of  his  resolution. 

*^  M.  Anselmo  encouraged  him,  and, 
without  ceasing  to  be  his  assiduous 
auditor,  entirely  changed  his  manner 
of  listening.  It  was  no  longer  a 
personal  satisfaction  he  sought  when 
Leon  played  on  the  violin ;  he  no 
longer  gave  himself  np  to  the  charm 
of  uieiody.  He  judged,  criticised, 
found  fault,  insisted  on  numerous 
repetitions  of  the  same  passages. 
Then,  when  there  was  an  important 
opera,  a  good  concert,  or  a  great 
artist  to  be  heard,  M.  Anselmo 
always  had,  by  chance,  in  the  pocket 
of  his  old  brown  coat,  a  ticket  for 
the  concert  or  theatre.  One  day  he 
said  to  Leon — '  I  am  very  intimate 
with  M.  Rreutzer;  he  will  be  most 


happy,  on  ray  recommondation,  to 
give  yon  the  few  lessons  yon  still 
need ;  call  upon  him  to-morrow  with 
a  letter  I  will  give  you.*  Kreutzer 
gave  no  lesson  under  twenty  francs ; 
it  was  a  piece  of  good  luck  Leon 
would  never  have  dared  to  hope  for. 
Ho  could  not  help  admiring  the 
punctuality  and  exactness  of  the 
professor,  who  never  abridged  the 
lesson  even  by  five  minutes.  And 
what  equally  astonished  him  was, 
that,  whilst  Kreutzer  thus  faithfully 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  friendship 
such  as  is  rarely  met  with,  he  never 
inquired  after  his  friend.  One  day 
I^icon  and  M.  Anselmo  met  Kreutzer 
in  the  street,  ^To  whom  did  yon 
bow  ?  *  said  M.  Anselmo  to  I.«eon. 

*^  *•  Did  yon  not  recognise  him  V 

■"  *  No.' 

**  *  It  was  your  friend,  M^ 
Kreutzer.* 

*'*'  ^  I  did  not  see  him.* 

^^  ^  It  is  surprising.* 

"  *  Very  surprising.* 

**  *  He  passed  close  to  ns ;  bat 
neither  did  he  seem  to  recognise 
you.* 

^*  One  morning  M.  Anselmo  said 
to  Leon — *  It  is  time  for  you  to  earn 
money ;  you  have  a  fine  talent ;  my 
friend  Kreutzer  will  be  so  obliging 
as  to  give  you  a  few  more  lessons, 
and  any  advice  you  may  need.  But 
whilst  thus  perfecting  yourself,  yon 
must  make  yourself  heard,  and  give 
lessons  in  your  turn.  Hero  is  the 
address  of  a  pupil  with  whom  you 
will  commence  the  day  after  to- 
morrow ;  he  will  give  you  ten  francs 
a  lesson.  The  price  is  almost  ridicu- 
lous for  a  young  professor ;  but  you 
should  give  no  lessons  at  a  lower 
rate.  There  are  few  real  connois- 
seurs, and  the  majority  estimate 
music  only  by  what  it  costs.*  Leon 
knew  not  how  to  thank  M.  Anselmo; 
but  M.  Anselmo  said  to  him — *  You 
owe  me  no  thanks;  one  of  my 
friends,  a  very  rich  man,  wishes  his 
son  to  learn  the  violin.  He  asked 
me  to  tell  him  of  a  good  professor; 
you  were  at  hand :  I  must  have  gone 
out  of  my  way  not  to  render  you 
this  little  service ;  and,  besides,  1  know 
few  professors  whose  play  pleases  me 
as  much  as  yours.  I  am  off  to 
Germany,  and  shall  not  return  till 
spring.    Write  to  me  sometimes,  and 
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tell  me  of  yonr  success,  for  I  am  sare 
you  will  succeed.    Farewell.' " 

M.  Karr  here  skips  over  a  year 
in  three  pages,  occupied  by  gossip 
about  an  ink-bottle  and  a  barcarole. 
In  the  interim,  Grenevieve  had  been 
forbidden  to  see  her  brother,  had 
•declined  obeying,  and  had  gone  to 
live  with  him.  Leon,  whose  reputa- 
tion daily  augmented,  and  who  earned 
a  tolerable  income,  occupied  a  little 
apartment  in  the  Rue  St  Uonor^. 
His  musical  talent  made  him  much 
sought  tSter  in  society ;  and  his  uncle, 
to  whom  he  never  failed  respectfully 
to  bow  when  they  met  at  a  ball  or 
concert,  was  not  sorry  sometimes  to 
say :  The  young  man  is  my  nephew. 
'^  Once,  when  M.  Chaumier  had  said 
this,  he  found  himself  puzzled  to 
reply  to  the  very  natural  question — 
*  Why  do  we  never  meet  him  at  your 
Sunday  parties?^  It  was  impossible 
to  say — *  Because  I  forbade  him  my 
house ;  and  I  did  so  because  he  would 
be  a  musician,  and  acquire  the  talent 
you  applaud,  and  of  which  I  myself 
cannot  help  being  rather  proud.'  So, 
one  day  M.  Chaumier  beckoned  Leon 
^  him,  and  said — ^  Nephew  Leon, 
there  is  mercy  for  every  offence.  I 
may  have  thought  it  right  to  punish 
an  outbreak  of  youthful  wilfulness, 
but  I  did  not  mean  to  banish  my 
lister's  children  for  ever  from  my 
house.  Rose  and  Albert — when  we 
see  Albert— speak  of  you  two  every 
•Sunday,  when  there  are  always  two 
places  empty  at  table,  which  I  do 
not  like  to  see.  Come,  then,  next 
iSnnday,  with  your  sister,  and  let  us 
forget  our  little  differences.'  By  an 
involuntary  impulse.  Rose  threw  her 
arms  round  her  father's  neck,  to 
thank  him  for  this  good  thought, 
which  he  had  confided  to  no  one. 
Leon  thanked  M.  Chaumier  aloud, 
and  Rose  with  her  eyes  and  heart, 
llienceforward  Genevieve  and  Leon 
-dined  every  Sunday  at  their  uncle's. 

^'  Albert  had  bought  a  solicitor's 

Practice,  and  left  everything  to  his 
ead  clerk,  whilst  he  himself  thought 
•only  of  amusement." 

"  M.  Anselmo  had  written  twice  to 
Leon,  who  had  forgotten  to  answer 
him." 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  already 
have  his  suspicions  concerning  this 
H.  Anselmo,  who,  notwithstandiDg 


the  shabbiness  of  his  only  coat, 
abounds  in  opera  and  concert  tickets, 
and  has  interest  to  procure,  gratis, 
music-lessons  usually  paid  at  twenty 
francs  a-piece.  About  this  time  he 
returns  from  Grermany,  in  the  same 
threadbare  garb  and  ancient  hat ; 
traces  Leon  to  his  new  lodgings, 
secures  a  room  in  the  same  house,  and 
becomes  acquainted  with  Rose.  His 
arrival  was  opportune  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  brother  and  sister.  It 
was  a  Sunday  evening;  they  had 
been  to  dine  as  usual  at  their  uncle's, 
and  had  found  no  one.  M.  Chaumier 
and  Rose  had  gone  upon  a  party  of 
pleasure.  As  to  Albert,  he  had  not 
been  seen  at  his  father's  for  a  week. 
Genevieve  and  Leon  looked  mourn- 
fully at  each  other.  For  them  the 
Sunday  was  the  festival  that  sup- 
ported them  through  the  privations 
and  monotony  of  the  other  six  days. 
But  their  concern  was  more  for  each 
other  than  for  themselves.  Under 
all  disappointments,  the  tendcrcst 
fraternal  love  supported  them.  M. 
Anselmo  happened  to  have  opera 
tickets  in  his  pocket.  And  this  time, 
by  a  lucky  chance,  it  was  a  whole 
box,  instead  of  two  places ;  so  that 
Rose  accompanied  her  brother  and 
his  friend,  who  soon,  by  his  kindness 
and  attention,  became  her  friend  also. 
One  morning  he  came  early  to  visit 
them.  "  '  I  have  a  walk  to  propose 
to  you,'  he  said.  *  I  am  the  agent  of 
Baron  Arnberg,  a  rich  German  noble- 
man, who  proposes  residing  at  Paris, 
and  I  am  having  a  house  built  for 
him  in  the  Champs  Elysdes.  He  has 
given  very  exact  instructions  on  all 
the  principal  points,  but  he  leaves  the 
details  to  me.  The  house  is  just 
finished,  but  wants  decorations,  aud 
the  garden  has  to  be  laid  out.  M. 
Araberg  has  a  son  and  daughter, 
whom  he  tenderly  loves.  Their  apart- 
ments must  be  fitted  up,  but  I  am 
old,  and  have  forgotten  what  pleases 
a  young  man  ;  and  I  am  entirely 
ignorant  as  to  the  tastes  of  a  young 
lady.  I  want  you,  therefore,  to  help 
me  in  my  undertaking  with  your  ad- 
vice. We  will  breakfast  together  at 
the  Champs  Elysees,  and  afterwards 
we  will  visit  the  baron's  future  habi- 
tation.' On  his  return  from  the 
house,  where,  having  received  carle 
blanche  as  to  expense,  ho  and  Gene- 
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▼ieve  haye  exhausted  their  imagina- 
tion to  devise  the  most  tastefal  adorn- 
ments for  the  apartments  of  the 
wealthy  baron's  children,  Leon  per- 
ceiyes,  in  the  Champs  Elys^,  then 
crowded  with  gay  eqaipages,  Rose 
Chanmier  in  a  carriage  with  some 
fashionable  friends,  and  attended  by 
a  young  exqnisite,  assiduons  for  her 
faTonr.  Rodolph  de  Redenil  gallop- 
ed at  the  carriage  door ;  the  vehicle 
IMssed  so  rapidly  that  Leon  could  not 
be  sare  whether  Bose  had  recognised 
him  and  his  sister.    Then,  notwith- 


standing M.  Anselmo*s  philosophical 
commonplace,  Leon  felt  all  the  pain- 
fulness  of  his  poverty.  Rodolph  gal- 
loped by  the  side  of  Rose  I  ^e  had 
no  horse,  he  never  should  have  one ; 
and  yet  he  was  a  good  horseman, 
skilful  and  bold.  He  glanced  at  his 
clothes,  which,  for  cut  and  freshness, 
could  not  vie  with  those  of  Rodolph. 
Rather  unjustly,  his  vexation  reflected 
itself  on  Rose ;  he  felt  angry  with 
her,  because  Rodolph  de  Redeuil  had 
a  fine  horse  and  a  coat  made  by  .  .  .** 


CUAPTBR  XLIT. 
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'^  The  dence  take  me  if  I  know  who 
was  the  fashionable  tailor  at  that 
time." 

The  last  fifteen  words  we  have 
written  form  an  entire  chapter  of  M. 
Karros  book,  and  we  have  given  it  as 
an  example  of  his  trivial  and  imper- 
tinent oddity.  In  chapter  xlv.  we 
arc  informed  that  Anselmo  bitterly 
lamented  having  torn  his  coat  against 
a  nail  in  the  baron's  new  house.  The 
concern  he  testified  quite  dissipated  a 
suspicion  of  Grenevieve's,  who  fancied 
she  had  seen  him  give  a  piece  of  gold 
to  a  poor  Grerman  tailor  out  of  work. 

If  Leon  is  sad  at  Rose's  coquetry, 
Genevieve  is  not  without  her  sorrows. 
She  receives  an  advantageous  offer  of 
marriage,  and  Albert  almost  breaks 
her  heart  by  praising  the  good  quali- 
ties of  her  suitor,  and  urging  her  to 
accept  him.  Blind  to  the  jewel  that 
lies  upon  his  path,  her  insensible 
cousin  turns  aside  after  tinsel.  She 
bears  of  his  squandering  his  fortune 
and  his  time  upon  an  actress.  Then, 
to  repair  his  extravagance,  he  makes 
a  rich  marriage,  and  poor  Genevieve 
cannot  refuse  to  be  present  at  his  wed- 
ding— the  funeral  of  her  happiness. 

We  cannot  trace  a  tithe  of  the  in- 
cidents and  episodes  of  this  book, 
which  is  a  sort  of  history  or  chronicle 
of  a  family,  extending  over  several 
years.  Early  in  the  second  volume 
there  are  a  couple  of  chapters  relating 
to  Albert's  intrigues,  which  had  been 
as  well  omitted.  Then  we  have  some 
ladicroos  scenes  in  an  artist's  painting 


room.  Here  M.  Karr  is  perfectly  at 
home.  His  peculiar  humour  finds 
full  scope  in  depicting  the  frolics  of  a 
party  of  young  painters  (a  very 
numerous  dass  in  Paris)  who  imagine 
they  study  art  whilst  in  reality  they 
do  nothing  but  smoke  long  pipes, 
make  bad  puns,  cut  jokes  on  their 
rapin  or  colour- grinder  (a  boy  of  four- 
teen, with  long  hair  and  a  grey 
blouse,  up  to  every  kind  of  villany, 
and  christened  Gargantua,  on  account 
of  his  prodigious  appetite,)  and  devise 
means  of  torturing  their  landlord, 
who  occupies  a  floor  in  the  same 
house  and  has  the  impertinence  to 
ask  for  his  rent.  In  a  sitting  held  to 
deliberate  upon  this  grave  offence,  and 
apportion  a  proper  punishment,  a 
variety  of  resolutions  are  adopted, 
and  a  great  deal  of  untranslatable  fun 
is  introduced.  Leon  calls,  and  is 
forthwith  taken  to  task  by  his  brother 
artists  for  the  shabbiness  of  his  dress, 
and  for  his  defection  from  their  parties 
of  pleasure.  The  truth  was  that  the 
summer,  by  taking  his  pupils  out  of 
town,  had  sadly  diminished  his  in- 
come ;  and  Leon,  whoso  affection  for 
his  only  sister  was  a  species  of  idola- 
try, stinted  himself  of  the  very  neces- 
saries of  life  that  she  might  enjoy  its 
superfluities.  In  reply  to  the  humour- 
ous and  good-humouredf  but  point- 
blank  attack  of  the  embyro  Parisian 
Apelles,  Leon  affected  a  rakish  tone, 
talked  vaguely  of  disorder,  debt,  dis- 
sipation, &c.,  &c. 

"  When  he  might  have  said  : 

•*  *  I  am  badly  dressed,   but  my 
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sister  Grcnevieve  lacks  nothing ; — her 
satin  shoes  are  of  the  best  maker,  and 
set  off  her  pretty  foot  to  the  best 
advantage ;  her  dresses  are  made  by 
the  most  renowned  milliner;  I  have  no 
doak,  bat  she  has  wood  in  abnndance 
to  warm  herself ;  my  sister  Grenevieve 
wants  for  nothing;  hideous  poverty 
approaches  her  not,  to  blight  her  bloom- 
ing youth  with  its  mortal  breath.*  *' 

Grenevieve  was  far  from  suspecting 
the  straits  to  which  her  unselfish 
brother  was  often  reduced.  Never- 
theless she  invented  every  sort  of 
economy  to  save  his  money;  whilst 
Leon,  on  the  other  hand,  who  trem- 
bled with  grief  and  rage  at  the  mere 
idea  of  her  suffering  a  privation,  in- 
vented wants  for  her,  in  order  to 
satisfy  them.  **  One  day  he  found 
Genevieve  busy  repairing  an  old  gown. 
That  very  morning  he  had  seen  upon 
the  Boulevard  various  actresses  and 
loose  women  magnificently  dressed 
and  drawn  by  superb  horses.  *  Good 
Heavens !  *  he  had  said  to  himself, 
*  what  does  Providence  reserve  for  a 
good  and  virtuous  girl  like  Grenevieve, 
when  all  that  is  rich  and  beautiful  in 
the  world  is  lavished  upon  such  crea- 
tures as  those?'  The  thought  had 
haunted  him  all  the  day;  and  the  work 
on  which  Genevieve  was  engaged 
embittered  his  regrets.  He  sat  down 
beside  her  and  said :  ^  Why  do  yon 
make  up  that  old  worn-out  dress?  * 

***  Indeed,'  said  Genevieve,  *I 
assure  yon  it  will  do  me  much  honour 
this  summer  ? ' 

"  *  Less  than  a  new  one,  though  ? ' 

"  *  A  new  one  would  be  expensive, 
and  our  means ' 

"  *  Who  told  you  that,  my  dear 
girl?  Do  you  share  the  vulgar 
notion  that  an  artist  is  an  unfortu- 
nate wretch,  doomed  to  live  in  misery 
and  die  in  an  hospital  f  The  sister  of 
a  musician  should  be  on  a  par  with 
the  proudest.  I  earn  money — a  great 
deal  of  money.  It  is  my  wish  you 
should  always  be  elegantly  dressed. 
Give  that  old  frock  to  the  servant ; 
after  dinner,  wo  will  go  out  and  buy  a 
new  one.' 

**And  as  they  passed  along  the 
Boulevards,  he  took  her  to  Tortoni's 
to  eat  ice.  Near  them  sat  several 
ladies  whose  carriages  waited  hard  by. 
A  flower-girl  came  to  offer  a  bouquet 
of  remarkable  beauty. 


*^  ^  What  is  the  price? '  said  one  of 
the  ladies. 

*v.  *  Ten  francs.' 

"  '  It  is  too  dear.' 

^^  The  woman  offered  her  flowers  to 
the  other  ladies,  and  received  the  same 
answers  from  all.  But  when  she 
came  to  Leon,  he  threw  two  five-franc 
pieces  upon  the  table,  and  presented 
the  bouquet  to  Grenevieve.  The  la- 
dies and  their  male  companions  looked 
at  tbe  artist's  sister  with  an  air  of 
curiosity. 

"  'What  folly !'  said  Grenevieve  to 
her  brother,  as  they  left  Tortoni's. 

"  '  Not  at  all,'  replied  Leon.  *  Are 
you  not  much  prettier  than  all  those 
women  with  their  impertinent  looks  ? 
I  was  glad  to  vex  them  a  little.' 

"  And  they  entered  a  shop,  where 
Leon  selected  the  best  of  everything 
for  his  sister. 

''  The  same  night,  before  going  to 
bed,  he  inked  the  seams  of  his  only 
coat." 

There  is  a  quiet  naturalness  about 
this  passage  that  pleases  us  much. 
We  see  the  true  artist -character : 
proud,  generous  to  prodigality,  self- 
denying  and  susceptible.  M.  Earr 
is  happy  in  traits  of  this  kind.  By 
an  accidental  circumstance  Genevieve 
discovers  the  poverty  her  brother  so 
carefully  conceals.  On  the  eve  of 
a  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  pupil,  she 
witnesses,  without  his  knowledge,  the 
inking  of  the  seedy  coat,  the  refolding 
of  the  worn  cravat — all  the  man- 
oeuvres, in  short,  resorted  to  by  the 
shabby-genteel.  "  Genevieve  noise- 
lessly retreated ;  she  passed  a  sleep- 
less night;  her  brother's  generosity 
and  self-sacrifice  were,  for  the  first 
time,  revealed  to  her.  The  next  day 
she  said  nothing  of  her  discovery ;  but 
as  she  passed  through  the  room  in 
which  the  old  coat  hung  over  a  chair 
— that  old  coat  for  which  many  de- 
spised Leon— she  stooped  and  kissed 
it  with  respect."  And  although,  since 
the  day  of  Albert's  marriage,  a  low 
fever  mined  her  health,  and  at  times, 
in  spite  of  her  piety  and  resignation, 
she  suffered  from  terrible  attacks  of 
despondency,  the  courageous  girl  vied 
with  her  brother  in  generosity  and 
devotedness.  She  (Usmissed  their 
only  servant — a  charwoman — who, 
for  a  few  francs  a-week,  came  eacli 
morning  to  do  the  housework. 
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^'  I  dare  not  think  but  that  God 
cast  an  approving  glance  on  Gene- 
vieve, when  in  the  morning,  an  hour 
before  daybreak,  she  gently  got  up 
aod  lit  her  candle.     Then  she  began 
the  most  menial  toll :  she  washed  the 
dishes,  she  swept  the  rooms — anxious 
above  all  things  not  to  disturb  Leon, 
who  would  be  grieved  to  see  her  la- 
boor  thus,  and  would  insist  on  her 
ceasing  to  employ  the  only  means  she 
had  b^  able  to  devise  of  contributing 
to  the  household  expenses.  But  what 
she  did  with  the  most  touching  care 
and   respect  was   to    brush    Leon's 
clothes.  How  she  cherished  that  poor 
old  coat,  which  recalled  all  the  self- 
imposed  privations  he  had  borne  for 
her!    With  what  care  she  put  in  a 
stitch  whose  necessity  she  had  per- 
eeived  in  the  daytime,  but  of  which 
she  had  not  spoken,  because  she  felt 
it  would  be  adding  to  Leon's  sorrows 
to  show  him  that  he  succeeded  not 
in  deceiving  his  sister  I    An  old  coat, 
indeed,  but  an  old  coat  more  respec- 
able  than   richest   purple — a  work 
nobler  than  the  embroidery  of  idle 
women  on  tissues  of  gold  and  of  silver. 
^^  Genevieve  had   delicate   hands, 
white  and  tapering,  with  nails  of  a 
tender  pink ;  and,  with  those  pretty 
bands,  she  cleaned  even  her  brother's 
shoes ;  then  she  put  everything  in  its 
place,  exactly  as  the  charwoman  did. 
Her  work  done,  she  prepared  break- 
fast;  then  she  dressed  herself,  and 
combed    and    braided   her  beautiful 
hair,  that  I^eon,   when  he   left  his 
chamber,  might  find  nothing  in  her 
appearance  to  make  him  suspect  the 
task  she  had  fulfilled.    Every  mom- 
ning  it  was  the  same  labour  and  the 
same  care. 

*'  One  night  Leon  wished  to  give 
her  money,  but  she  showed  that  she 
still  had  much  more  than  was  pro- 
bable ; — poor  girl,  bow  happy  she  was 
that  night !  I^on  then  thouglit 
be  might  perhaps  afford  a  new  hat, 
his  old  one  having  long  been  kept  to- 
other only  by  the  most  extraordinary 
attention.  The  next  day  he  passed 
five  or  six  times  before  the  hatter's 
door,  without  daring  to  enter ;  at  last 
the  sight  of  his  hat  in  a  mirror  decided 
him,  and  he  went  in,  ashamed,  for 
oihers,  to  have  worn  liis  hat  so  long 
^ashamed,  for  himself,  not  to  wear  it 
a  little  longer.*^ 


On  the  second  anniversary  of  Ma- 
dame Lauter's  funeral,  Leon  and 
Genevieve  went  to  Fontainebleau, 
and  were  astonished  to  find,  in  place 
of  the  wooden  cross  that  had  stood 
there  a  year  previously,  a  slab  of  black 
marble  covering  their  mother's  grave. 
Her  name  was  upon  it,  and  various 
dates — one  being  that  of  her  death, 
and  another  of  her  birth.  To  the 
others  they  could  attach  no  particular 
meaning.  The  tombstone  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  railing  :  they 
could  not  ascertain  who  had  erected 
it.  Men  had  brought  marble  and 
railing  from  Paris,  saying  they  were 
sent  and  paid  by  the  family  of  the 
deceased  lady. 

Genevieve  fell  ill,  and  was  obliged 
to  recall  the  charwoman  she  had  dis- 
missed. Leon  summoned  a  physician, 
who  would  not  say  there  was  no  hope, 
but  who  shook  his  head  gravely  in 
reply  to  his  questions,  and  could  not 
deny  that  there  was  danger,  although 
he  declared  it  not  imminent. 

^^  One  morning  Leon  went  out, 
saying  to  Genevieve — '  I  will  be  back 
early,  and  bring  what  the  doctor 
ordered,'  For  the  first  time  he  left 
her  without  money:  Leon  bad  none 
at  all ;  but  he  had  to  give  a  lesson  to 
a  lady,  who  already  owed  him  for 
tuition,  and,  according  to  custom, 
she  would  that  day  pay  him. 

*^  In  the  middle  of  the  lesson,  M. 
Rodolph  de  lledeuil  was  announced. 
Rodolph  came  in,  kissed  the  lady's 
hand,  and  bowed  to  Leon  with  a 
protective  air  of  such  extreme  imper- 
tinence that  Leon  had  some  difficulty 
in  returning  the  salutation— yet  more 
cavalierly.  Leon  was  there  as  a  paid 
professor ;  Rodolph,  had  he  even  been 
Leon's  friend,  would  not  have  had 
the  courage  to  own  it  under  such 
circumstances  ;  but  as  it  was,  both  of 
them,  whenever  they  meet,  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  sliowing  their 
mutual  dislike.  Rodol|)h,  who  had 
less  wit  than  Leon,  liad  nut  often  the 
advantage  of  his  adversary — notwith- 
standing the  superiority  of  position 
behind  which  he  intrenched  himself; 
and  his  aversion  became  more  bitter 
at  each  meeting. 

"  '  M.   de  Redeuil,'  said  Madame 
de  Drean,    *  will  you  allow  me  to 
continue  my  lesson  V  ' 
^^  Loon  felt  himself  change  colour : 
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it  was  asking  Rodolph  whether  he 
was  to  be  sent  away  or  not.  Rodolph 
bowed  in  silence ;  bat  before  he  conld 
spesUs,  Leon  had  resumed  his  seat  at 
the  piano,  and  had  pitched  the  key 
for  Madame  de  Drean.  She  sang, 
and  when  she  had  finished,  Leon 
said :  '  That  is  not  very  well  sung.' 
Rodolph  sprang  from  his  seat,  ex- 
claiming, *  Delightful !  *  Leon  pre- 
tended not  to  hear  him,  and  pointed 
out  to  Madame  de  Dn^n  the  faults 
she  had  committed;  then,  as  the 
manner  in  which  Rodolph  had  paid 
his  compliment  was  more  than  dis- 
obliging to  him,  he  added :  ^  There 
are  persons  who  would  consider  it 
well  sung,  but  you  are  too  happily 
endowed  to  be  satisfied  with  vulgar 
mediocrity.' 

'^  Madame  de  Drdan  asked  Rodolph 
if  he  was  musical.  'No,'  was  his 
answer,  '•  but  for  a  year  past  I  have  a 
poor  devil  of  a  piano-master,  who 
walks  a  league  a-day  through  the 
mud  to  give  me  a  lesson  I  hardly 
ever  take.  I  have  lately  adopted 
the  plan  of  making  him  play  some- 
thing droll  to  amuse  me ;  I  give  him 
bis  ticket,  and  he  takes  himself  off.' 

"  *  Poor  devil,  indeed  1 '  murmured 
Leon,  Ho  be  obliged  to  submit  to 
that.' 

'^ '  You  should  follow  my  example^' 
said  Rodolph ; '  M.  Lauter  plays  very 
nicely  on  the  violin — it  would  amuse 
you.' 

"  *  I  am  well  aware,'  replied  Ma- 
dame de  Dr<^an,  'of  M.  Lauter's 
talent.  He  wcu  so  good  as  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  it  at  my  last  party,  to 
which  he  was  kind  enough  to  come.' 

''  Leon  thanked  Madame  de  Drdan 
in  his  heart;  Rodolph  bit  his  lips. 
*Why  did  you  not  come?'  added 
Madame  de  Drdan. 

"  I  do  not  care  for  music,'  replied 
Rodolph,  '  and  your  note  informed 
me  that  your  party  was  entirely 
musical:  besides,  I  had  promised — ' 
Here  Leon  interrupted  by  a  prelude 
npon  the  piano,  and  asked  Madame  de 
Dr^an  if  she  would  sing  an  old  ditty, 
to  which  she  was  particularly  partial. 
An  angry  cloud  crossed  Rodolph's 
brow.  Madame  do  Drdan  got  up 
and  began  the  song.  Whitet  she 
sang,  Rodolph,  his  elbow  on  the 
piano,  his  head  on  one  side,  ogled  her 
with  all  his  powers  of  fa8<Snation. 


'Pardon  me,  sir,'  said  Leon,  'but 
your  elbow  upon  the  piano  takes 
away  a  great  deal  of  the  sound.' 

"The  lesson  was  at  an  end,  but, 
before  Rodolph,  Leon  would  not  da 
like  the  poor  devil  of  a  piano-master, 
who  received  his  ticket  and  went 
away ; — besides,  it  was  not  thus  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  acting  with 
Madame  de  Dr^an.  Leon  was  per- 
fectly well-bred,  and  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  his  pupils  were  generally 
glad  to  treat  him  with  proper  con- 
sideration. I  except  a  few  persons 
who,  in  their  worship  of  gold,  never 
really  believe  that  what  is  given  for 
money,  however  precious  it  may  be. 
Is  actually  worth  the  money  ex- 
changed for  it,  and  who  always  think 
themselves  the  benefactors  of  those  to 
whom  they  give  money,  however  little 
they  give,  and  whatever  the  value  of 
what  is  given  them  in  exchange ;  for, 
after  all,  say  they,  it  is  not  money. 

"It  was  nowise  astonishing  or 
unusual,  therefore,  that  Leon,  the 
lesson  over,  took  a  chair  and  re- 
mained to  chat.  There  is  nothing 
more  disagreeable  for  a  man  than  to 
be  detect^  by  another  in  ogling  and 
looking  languishing.  This  was  the  kind 
of  vexation  Leon  had  occasioned  Ro- 
dolph when  he  politely  begged  him  not 
to  put  his  elbow  on  the  piano.  Madame 
de  Drdan  tdked  of  music ;  Rodolph 
made  several  nonsensical  remarks. 

" '  In  France,'  said  Leon,  '  music 
is  strangely  understood ;  it  is  taken 
like  an  intermittent  fever.  For  five 
or  six  years  nobody  thinks  of  music ; 
then  it  suddenly  comes  into  fashion 
again ;  everybody  loves  it  and  talks  of 
it,  and  is  transported  when  listening 
to  it.  Young  men  crowd  the  stalls 
of  the  Italian  Opera,  and  exclaim : 
Bravo^  Roubinel  Brava^  la  Grise! 
whilst  Rubini  and  Grisi  sing,  so 
that  neither  they  nor  the  rest  of  the 
audience  can  hear  the  singers  thus 
applauded.  It  is  pity  to  see  the 
most  lovely  thing  in  the  world,  the 
most  divine  of  arts,  thus  rendered 
ridiculous ;  it  is  a  pity  to  see  persons 
affecting,  for  want  of  a  proper 
appreciation  of  music,  an  admira- 
tion, grotesque  by  its  exaggeration, 
for  strollers  to  whom  they  pay  a 
thousand  times  more  homage  than  to 
the  great  men  of  genius  whose  works 
they  sing.' 
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^(t Monsieur  Lauter,*  said  Rodolph, 

*  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  our  young 
violinists  ? ' 

^^  It  was  impossible  to  ask  a  more 
malicions  question ;  it  was  saying  to 
Leon :  I  do  not  reckon  you— you,  a 
mere  second-rate  performer.  Leon 
understood  all  the  impertinence  of 
the  inquiry,  and  replied  coldly — 

•"I  am, sir.' 

*^  Rodolph  thought  to  answer  by  an 
ironical  smile.  But  Madame  de 
Drean,  almost  in  spite  of  herself,  cried 
out,  '  Bravo,  M.  Lauter !  * 

"  *By  the  by,'  continued  the  lady, 

*  your  delightful  talent  is  no  reason 
for  my  not  paying  your  lessons ;  for 
when  they  are  paid,  I  am  still  mo^t 
gratefnl  to  you  for  giving  them.  I  am 
in  your  debt  since  the  last.  You  have 
my  tickets,  have  you  not  ? ' 

'*  That  morning  Leon  had  counted 
the  tickets  four  times,  to  be  quite 
sure  he  had  not  forgotten  any,  and  to 
run  no  risk  of  delaying  their  payment ; 
and  before  entering  Madame  de 
Dr^an's  house,  he  had  put  his  hand  on 
his  pocket  to  make  sure  they  were 
there.  But  the  idea  of  receiving,  in 
Bodolph's  presence,  the  money  for  his 
lessons,  was  unbearable,  and  he  told 
Madame  de  Dr^an,  he  had  not  got  his 
tickets.  It  was  no  consequcpce,  she 
said ;  he  could  bring  them  another  day ; 
she  was  quite  sure  she  had  given  him 
the  twelfth  the  last  time  he  came,  and 
she  would  give  him  his  money  at  once. 
And  she  went  to  her  writing-desk. 

**  Money !  there  was  money,  so  near 
to  Leon's  hand ;  money  due  to  him, 
which  belonged  to  him,  which  they 
were  about  to  give  him,  which  he 
might  touch  and  grasp  and  put  in  his 
podcet — money  which,  in  so  small  a 
compass,  includes  so  many  pleasures, 
so  much  happiness  and  independence, 
exercises  such  wondrous  power,  and 
dries  so  many  tears. 

*^  And  Leon  said,  ^  No,  thank  you, 
you  can  give  it  me  some  other  time ; 
it  would  inconvenience  me  to  take  it 
to-day.' " 

**  Inconvenience  him  !  poor  fellow, 
might  it  not  be  thought  his  pockets 
were  crammed  with  coin  !  Alas !  his 
poor  pockets  were  completely  empty : 
if  he  left  Genevieve  nothing,  it  was 
because  he  had  nothing  left." 

We  wish  it  would  occur  to  some 
man  of  heart  and  genius,  familiar  with 
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the  subject,  to  write  a  novel  founded 
on  the  struggles  and  tribulations  of  a 
professional  musician  in  the  nineteenth 
century.     There  is  far  less  favour — 
we  had  almost  written  mercy — shown 
to  this  class  of  artists  in  England  than 
in  France  and  Germany;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  their  standard  of  man- 
ners and  respectability  is  here  un- 
questionably lower  than  on  the  Con- 
tinent.    We  speak  of  the  class — 
individual  exceptions  are  of  course  to 
be  found.      M.  Earr's  father  was  a 
pianist  of  some  eminence,  and  from 
him  the  son  may  have  inherited  his 
quick  perception  of  the  slights  and 
mortifications  which  men  of  real  talent 
and  keen  feelings  are  frequently  com- 
pelled   to   endure   with     a   smiling 
countenance,  if  they  would  not  lose 
the  bread  they  have  qualified  them- 
selves to  earn  by  long  and  diligent 
cultivation  of  an  ai*t  which  we  call 
"  fine,  "  but  whose  professors  we  too 
often  treat  on  a  level  with  dancing- 
masters   and  French  cooks.     Inde- 
pendently of  hereditary  sympathies, 
M.  Karr  is  himself  more  than  half  an 
artist.     We  do  not  say  this  because 
we  infer  from  passages  in  his  writings 
that  he  cultivates,  as  an  amateur,  both 
music  and  painting,  but  because  the 
artistical  tone  of  his  mind  is  repeatedly 
evident  in  his  pages.  Most  of  his  books 
are  admirably  adapted  for  illustration, 
which  some  of  them  have  obtained. 
They  contain  passages  which  are  of 
themselves  pictures,  just  as  they  con- 
tain pages  and  chapters  which  are 
very  pleasing  poetry,  although  their 
author  has  thought  proper  to  have 
them  printed  as  prose.    M.  Karr's 
love  of  the  beauties  of  nature  is  most 
enthusiastic;  and  probably  many  of 
his  readers  will  quarrel  with  him  for 
sometmes  lingering  too  long  over  their 
description.    He  loves  to  dilate  on  a 
flower,  a  tree,  or  a  landscape,  and  he 
does  it  well,  and  with  a  poet's  feeling. 
He   has    even   written   two    bulky 
volumes,  entitled    Voyage  auiour  de 
mon   Jardin — a  series  of  letters  or 
essays,  botanical,  entomological,  flori- 
cultural,  ornithological,  sprinkled  with 
reminiscences,  classical,  historical,  and 
artistical— a  perfect  medley,  in  short, 
including  onccdoteSyjewe'd'espriiy  and 
burlesque  inventions  a  la  Karr,  such 
as  could  proceed  from  none  but  the 
whimsical  editor  of  the  Guepes.     We 
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will  take  a  page  as  a  specimen.  It  is 
apropos  of  the  fragrant  rocket  or 
dames-violet,  which,  in  French,  has 
the  prettier  name  oi  julienne, 

^^Here  is  the  white /ti/tenne  with  its 
long  sprays  of  flowers :  yon  must 
stoop  to  enjoy  its  perfume ;  at  night 
only  does  it  exhale  its  fragrance  afar. 
This  was  one  of  the  favoarite  flowers 
of  the  nnfortanate  Qneen  Marie  An- 
toinette. She  was  shut  np  in  the 
worst  room  of  the  Conciergerie,  a 
damp  room  that  smelt  badly.  There, 
in  the  same  chamber,  a  gendarme, 
separated  from  her  only  by  a  screen, 
quitted  her  neither  by  day  nor  by 
night.  The  qneen^s  sole  garments 
were  an  old  black  gown,  and  a  pair 
of  stockings  which  she  mended  her- 
self—remaining with  bare  feet  the 
while.  I  know  not  whether  I  should 
have  loved  Marie  Antoinette,  but 
who  could  help  adoring  so  much, 
misery  and  misfortune !  A  woman — 
her  name  is  less  known  than  it  de- 
serves to  be — devised  a  joy  and  a 
luxury  for  her  whom  it  was  forbidden 
to  name  otherwise  than  as  widow 
Capet.  Madame  Richard,  portress 
of  the  prison,  daily  brought  her  nose- 
gays of  the  flowers  she  loved :  pinks, 
JuUenneSy  tuberoses,  thus  changing 
into  perfume  the  putrid  miasms  of 
the  prison-house.  Thus  the  poor 
queen  had  something  to  gaze  at,  other 
than  the  damp  walls  of  her  dungeon. 
Madame  Richard  was  denounced, 
arrested  and  put  in  prison ;  but  they 
dared  not  persecute  her  further  for 
her  pions  transgression, — and  they  set 
her  at  liberty. 

^*  Subsequently,  Danton,  in  his  dun- 
geon, exclaimed,  ^Ah!  if  I  could 
bat  see  a  tree  T 

^^  The  jti/tieniie  remains  Marie  An- 
toinette's flower;  to  the  two  others 
still  older  souvenirs  were  already  at- 
tached; the  great  Cond^,  a  prisoner 
at  Vincennes,  cultivated  pinks.  The 
scent  of  the  tuberose  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  mortal  to  women  in 
childbed.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Val- 
li^re,  still  a  maid  of  honour,  found  her- 
self in  that  predicament ;  upon  the  mor- 
row the  qneen,  who  had  her  suspicions, 
would  pass  through  her  apartment, 
where  she  had  pretended  an  indisposi- 
tion in  order  to  remain.  She  had  her 
bed-chamber  filled  with  tuberoses.^* 

We  langh  at  some  of  his  letters, 


at  others  we  could  almost  cry,  and  a 
third  class  we  are  apt  to  treat  con- 
temptuously, as  trivial  and  nonsen- 
sical, until  it  occurs  to  us  to  ask 
ourselves  if  we  have  not  sometimes 
read  much  greater  nonsense  under 
a  far  duller  form.  Read  letter  xxiii. 
on  board  a  Swiss  steamboat,  and 
say  if  it  does  not,  although  no  imi- 
tation, smack  of  the  quaint  tender- 
ness and  graceful  fancy  of  Lawrence 
Sterne.  1^,  two  chapters  later,  how 
many  Interesting  things  are  suggested 
to  the  author  by  an  old  wall,  and  how 
well  he  says  them ;  and  read — without 
a  smile,  if  you  can — the  quiet  satire 
of  letter  xxxiv.  It  is  very  short — 
only  a  few  pithy  lines — and  we  will 
translate  it. 

**  There  is  something  haunts  me  of 
late.  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  the 
house,covered  with  moss-grown  thatch, 
and  crowned  with  flowering  iris,  that 
one  discovers  irom  a  particular  part 
of  my  garden.  For  several  days  it 
remained  constantly  closed.  I  asked 
my  servant  if  the  woodcutter  no  longer 
dwelt  there. 

***No,  sir,  he  has  left  these  two 
months.  He  has  grown  rich ;  he  has 
inherited  six  hundred  francs  a-year ; 
he  is  gone  to  live  in  the  town.  * 

*'*'  He  has  grown  rich ! 

^*  That  is  to  say,  that  with  his  six 
hundred  francs  a-year  he  has  gone  to 
live  in  a  little  room  without  air  and 
without  sun,  whence  he  can  see  neither 
sky,  nor  trees,  nor  grass ;  where  he 
breathes  a  nauseous  atmosphere,  and 
where  his  best  and  only  prospect  is 
a  dirty  yellow  paper,  embellished  with 
chocolate-coloured  arabesques. 

^^  He  has  grown  rich  1  That  is  to 
say,  he  has  been  obliged  to  get  rid  of 
his  dog,  which  he  had  had  so  long, 
because  it  annoyed  the  other  lodgers 
in  the  house. 

*'  Ho  lives  in  a  sort  of  square  box  ; 
he  has  people  on  his  right  and  on  his 
left,  above  and  below  him. 

^^  He  has  left  his  pretty  cottage, 
and  his  beautiful  trees,  and  his  rich 
carpets  of  green  herbage,  and  the 
song  of  the  birds,  and  the  scent  of 
the  oaks. 

''  He  has  grown  rich !    Poor  man  I  ^' 

To  us,  who  have  almost  as  great  a 
foible  for  flowers  as  M.  Karr  himself, 
the  pages  of  his  Journey  round  my 
Garden  offer  most   attractive   pas- 
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sages.  His  rambling  digressions 
prevent  the  least  monotony.  He 
wanders  hither  and  thither  with  or 
without  pretext.  A  magnolia  takes 
him  to  China,  a  caprice  carries  him 
to  Pern,  thence  he  steps  across  to 
the  Brazils,  and  tells  a  story  of  a 
prince  who,  on  his  return  from  dis- 
tant travel  in  savage  lands,  was  re- 
proached by  a  pretty  cousin  with  not 
having  brought  her  some  outlandish 
costume.  He  repelled  the  charge  of 
neglect,  and  declared  he  has  brought 
home  the  complete  costume  of  an 
Indian  queen,  which  was  much  at  her 
service  if  she  liked  to  wear  it  The 
lady  was  delighted;  evening  came, 
and  the  travelled  prince  came  also, 
bringing  a  box,  whence  he  took  a 
very  pretty  and  very  odd  necklace. 
It  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
everybody  admired  it.  The  princess 
pnt  it  on^  and  all  present  were  in 
raptures  to  see  how  it  became  her. 
She  turned  to  the  traveller : 

"Well?  "said  she. 

"  What  ?  " 

"  The  next  thing." 

"What  next  thing?" 

"Yes;  the  remainder  of  the  cos- 
tume." 

"There  is  nothing  else.  That  is 
the  entire  costume  of  the  queen  in 
question." 

The  princess  blushed  crimson,  and 
took  off  the  collar  as  if  it  burned  her 
neck. 

We  should  like  to  extract  the  very 
charming  chapter  suggested  by  the 
death  of  a  blackbird,  the  leader  of 
the  author's  garden  choir,  slain  by  a 
troublesome  friend,  whose  pointer  has 
already  ravaged  the  flower-beds ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  we  think  it  better  to 
return  to  Grenevieve,  and  complete 
the  sort  of  outline  wo  have  com- 
menced of  that  interesting  novel. 
We  left  Leon  in  Madame  de  Brian's 
music-room,  engaged  in  a  wordy  skir- 
mish with  M.  Rodolph  de  Redeuil, 
widch  subsequently  became  so  bitter 
— although  veiled  by  courtly  terms 
out  of  deference  to  the  lady's  presence 
— that  when  the  two  young  men  left 
the  house  together  they  exchanged  a 
diallenge  almost  before  reaching  the 
Btnet.  They  then  parted,  and  I^n's 
flret  thought  was  to  seek  a  second 
and  a  paur  of  swords,  but  he  remem- 
bered tiiat  the  day  was  more  than 


half  gone,  and  that  he  had  left  Grene- 
vieve without  money.  He  thought 
of  that  he  had  just  refused,  and  he 
cursed  the  vanity  that  led  him  to 
refuse  it ; — he  cursed  himself  for  for- 
getting his  sister.  And  he  went  to 
his  friends  the  painters,  who  had 
often  had  recourse  to  his  purse,  in- 
tending to  borrow  money  of  them. 
On  reaching  the  painting  room,  he 
found  the  joyous,  reckless  artists  in 
high  glee  and  fiill  conclave.  The 
execution  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  the  offending  landlord  had 
commenced.  The  culprit's  bell-rope 
had  been  cut,  and  was  to  be  recut  as 
often  as  renewed ;  his  caricature  bad 
been  painted  on  his  door,  on  the 
common  staircase,  and  on  sundry 
walls ;  a  number  of  different  persons 
had  called  at  his  house  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  to  inquire,  with  grave  faces, 
"  if  it  were  true  that  poor  M.  Vasse- 
lin  had  gone  out  of  his  mind,"  &c. 
After  waiting  some  time  for  an  op- 
portunity to  take  a  friend  aside  and 
ask  a  loan,  Leon  left  the  atelier  with 
his  purpose  unaccomplished.  He  had 
a  new  idea.  He  fetched  his  violin,, 
which  he  had  left  at  a  pupil's  house^ 
and  hurried  to  a  pawnbroker's.  But 
it  was  Sunday,  on  which  day  the 
Mont-de-Pieti  closes  early.  Leon 
was  too  late.  Weary  and  despairing, 
and  again  reproaching  himself  for  the 
ridiculous  vanity  that  had  made  him 
refuse  money  of  which  he  had  so 
great  need,  he  bent  his  steps  home- 
wards. 

"  As  he  crossed  the  Champs  Elys^es^ 
he  saw  a  number  of  persons  collected 
together.  They  formed  a  dark  com- 
pact mass,  but  a  fitful  light  shone 
between  their  feet  and  legs.  At  that 
moment  Leon's  thoughts  were  so 
gloomy  that,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  he 
joined  the  crowd  in  order  not  to  be 
alone.  He  then  discovered  the  cause 
of  the  assemblage  —  it  was  a  man 
playing  on  the  violin,  and  the  light 
he  had  seen  from  afar  proceeded  from 
four  ends  of  candle,  which  burned  upon 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  musician. 
At  the  moment  when  Leon  joined  the 
circle,  the  man  put  his  violin  under 
his  arm,  and  with  hat  in  hand  made 
the  tour  of  his  audience.  Leon 
walked  away,  for  he  had  nothing 
to  give,  and  entered  the  dark  sha- 
dow of  the  trees.    *  That  man,'  said 
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he   to  himself,    Mi  as  jast    received 
money  which  would  make  me  very 
happy ;  he  is  going  to  take  his  wife 
and  children  their  supper.    And  I — 
and  Genevieye ! ' — ^A  sort  of  shudder 
came  over  him  at  a  thought  which 
just  then  presented  itself  confusedly 
to  his  mind,  and  which  he  dared  not 
attempt  to  fix  before  his  eyes ; — he 
walked  on  with  hasty  steps, — then 
he  stopped  short.     Again  he  con- 
binned   on    his   road, — then    turned 
hsLCk  again ;   he  could  not  quit  the 
Champs    Eiysees.      Once  more  he 
stood  still   and    said  to  himself: — 
^  Have  I  not  done  enough  cowardly 
things  for  one  day?    What  am  I 
more  than  that  man  ?    Is  not  he,  on 
the  contrary,  more  than  I  am;  he 
who,    for   his  family,  conquers  his 
pride  and  plays  in  the  street  ?    What 
do  I  fear?— to  be  despised? — Is  it 
more  contemptible  to  beg  than  to  let 
one's  sister  suffer  ?    And  what  do  I 
do  each  day  of  my  life  ?    Do  I  not 
■play  upon  the  violin  for  money  ?— 
Shame  ? — it  is  pride  I  ought  to  feel 
in  playing  to  get  money  for  my  sister. 
In  my  whole  life  I  shall  never  have 
done  anything  so  great  and  so  noble  ; 
— so  much  the  worse  for  him  who  de- 
spises me ;  he  will  be  a  man  without 
feeling,  and  what  matters  to  me  the 
scorn  of  such  a  man?*    Again  he 
strode  along  in  great  agitation. — *•  Oh  I 
my  Godr  he  exclaimed,    'I  thank 
^hee  for  the  talent  thou  hast  bestowed 
x>n  me  I    Oh  !  my  sister,  forgive  me 
for  having  hesitated ! ' 

**  Leon's  eyes  flashed ;  he  felt  him- 
self great  and  strong ;  his  heart  was 
big  with  a  noble  pride.    He  took  his 
violin  from  its  case, — rested  his  back 
iigainst  a  tree,  and  played  a  sacred 
.and  beautiful  melody,  to  which  angels 
might  have  listened  with  quivering 
wings  and  humid  eyes.     What  first 
suggested  itself  to  him  was  the  grand, 
^  the  divine  music  of  Beethoven.    His 
bow   had   incredible   power.      The 
astonished     promenaders     stopped. 
Leon    then    played    Weber's    Lcut 
Thoughts,    that    sad   and   poignant 
jnnsic  which  seems  to  pierce  to  the 
very  heart.    The  listeners  looked  at 
iiim,  and  exchanged  remarks  in  alow 
voice  and  with  an  air  of  respect. 

" '  He  is  well  dressed.' 

"  *  He  has  a  distinguished  air.'    . 

** '  His  eyes  are  very  fine.' 


"»Whatapity!'&c. 
"A  pretty  woman,  first  of  all, 
stooped  down  and  placed — without 
throwing  it  —  a  five-franc  piece  in 
Leon's  hat.  She  rose  again,  blush- 
ing, and  beautiful  with  a  divine 
beauty.  Ah  1  dear  lady, — if  the  man 
of  your  heart  beheld  you  at  that 
moment,  you  will  be  recompensed  ; — 
all  his  life  long  he  will  repay  your 
charity  with  love  and  adoration,  as 
God  repays  it  you  in  grace  and  in 
touching  beauty. 

"  Several  persons  followed  the  ex- 
ample shown  them.  One  man  pressed 
through  the  crowd,  and  fumbled  in 
his  pocket ;  but  he  looked  at  the 
musician,  and  exclaimed,  ^  Leon !' 

"  '  Anselmo  I  *  cried  Leon.  And 
they  fell  into  each  other's  arms. 

"The  crowd  pressed  curiously 
around  them.  Anselmo  picked  u^ 
Leon's  hat.  *  Give  me  this  money,' 
he  cried, '  good  and  noble  young  man ; 
give  it  me,  that  I  may  hoard  it  as  a 
precious  relic !  Fain  would  I  treasure 
it  in  my  heart  I' 

"  Anselmo  called  a  hackney  coach, 
and  got  into  it  with  Leon.  As  they 
drove  along,  Leon  told  Anselmo  all 
his  misfortunes.  Before  going  home 
they  purchased  what  was  wanted  for 
Genevieve. 

"  '  I  am  very  late,  my  poor  Gene- 
vieve,' said  Leon. 

" '  I  did  not  notice  it,'  said  Gene- 
vieve, who  had  passed  four  hours 
weeping.  '  I  have  been  asleep ;  my 
eyes  are  still  quite  heavy.' " 

Anselmo  has  just  returned  from 
one  of  his  long  journeys.  After  seek- 
ing his  cousin  Albert  in  vain,  Leon 
asks  Anselmo  to  second  him  in  his 
duel  with  Rodolph.  His  fiiend 
regrets  the  necessity  for  the  meeting, 
but  ultimately  consents,  and  repairs 
by  appointment,  early  the  next 
morning,  to  Rodolph's  house,  to  settle 
preliminaries  with  bis  second,  a 
young  officer,  who  proposes  swords 
as  the  weapons  to  be  employed. 

" '  Swords  let  it  be,'  replied  An- 
selmo, *'  since  M.  de  Redeuil  desires 
it ;  although  the  choice  of  arms  be- 
longs to  M.  Lauter.' 

"  '  Yon  appear  very  expert  in  such 
affairs,  sir,'  efaid  the  officer. 

^'  *I,  oir  1  I  .never  fopght  but  oncd^ 
in  my  life^  and  that  was  breast'  to 
breast,   one  pistol  loaded^  no  wit- 
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nesses,  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  into 
which  the  survivor  was  to  throw  his 
antagonist's  corpse.  It  was  not  an 
ordinary  duel.' 

"  *  At  what  hour  the  meeting  ?' 

*^  ^  Ah !  that  is  the  question,*  said 
Kodolph.  ^I  am  compelled  by  a 
most  important  affair  to  call  this 
morning  upon  the  envoy  of  a  German 
court.  It  is  already  late,  I  should 
like  to  put  off  the  affair  till  to-mor- 
row.' 

**  ^I  have  no  instmctions  to  object 
to  such  delay.' 

"  *  To-morrow,  then,  at  seven  in 
the  morning.*  '* 

Anselmo's  reference  to  his  duel 
confirms  suspicions  previously  excit- 
ed, that  the  benevolent  old  German  is 
the  father  of  Leon  and  Genevieve. 
The  reader  is  not  equally  prepared  to 
discover  what  is  soon  afterwards  re- 
vealed; namely,  that  AnselmoLauter, 
the  widowed  husband  of  the  erring 
and  unhappy  Rosalie,  is  identical  with 
Baron  Arnberg,  the  wealthy  minister 
and  confidential  friend  of  a  German 
sovereign.  At  the  baron's  house  in 
the  Champs  Elys^es,  that  same  day, 
all  the  chief  personages  of  the  tale 
are  assembled — Leqn  to  wait  upon  a 
new  pupil,  Genevieve  to  seek  some 
needlework  which  the  poor  suffering 
girl  had  begged  M.  Anselmo  to  pro- 
cure for  her,  M.  Chaumier  and  Rose 
to  hand  over  the  title-deeds  of  the 
house  and  gard^p  at  Fontainebleau, 
sold  to  a  stranger,  isho  has  tempted 
M.  Chaumier  by  a  high  price.  Thanks 
to  his  own  and  his  son's  extra- 
vagance, Rose's  father  is  a  poorer 
man  than  before  he  won  his  famous 
lawsuit.  Albert  too  appean  at  the 
house  in  the  Champs  Elys^s — the 
same  concerning  whose  decoration 
Genevieve  and  Leon  were  consulted — 
in  custody  of  bailiffs  who  have  arrested 
him  on  the  suit  of  Baron  Arnberg  for 
non-payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange. 
And  Rodolph  de  Redenii  comes,  his 
ordinary  assurance  greatly  abated, 
humbly  to  crave  a  favour  of  the  noble 
and  influential  ambassador.  We 
have  not  room  for  further  details. 
The  dinauement  is  good,  and  the  pro- 
babilities are  throughout  well  sus- 
tained. In  the  termination  of  the 
book,  the  cheerful  and  the  sad  are 
happily  blended.    The  interest  felt 


for  the  generous,  unselfish,  and  cou- 
rageous Leon,  is  all  along  in  no  way 
less  strong  than  that  inspired  by  the 
mild,  patient,  self-denying  Genevieve. 
And  Leon's  happiness  consoles  the 
reader  in  some  degree  for  the  untimely 
fate  of  his  sweet  sister.  Rose  and 
Leon  are  of  course  married,  but  Gene- 
vieve— poor  Genevieve,  heart- stricken 
in  her  bloom,  droops  and  falls  like  a 
frosted  flower.  The  air  of  the  world 
was  too  chilly  for  her  tender  soul. 
To  the  last  she  was  unaware  of  her 
approaching  death,  and  sweet  smiles 
decked  her  wasted  features  as  she 
fondly  anticipated  the  joy  of  embra- 
cing her  brother's  child,  as  yet  unborn 
Before  the  infant  saw  the  light,  the 
flowers  grew  fresh  and  fair  upoa 
Genevieve's  grave. 

The  repemsal  of  M.  Earr's  works^ 
some  of  which  we  had  not  opened 
since  their  first  appearance,  many 
yeai*8  ago,  has  confirmed  our  previous 
conviction,  that  few  French  writers  of 
the  present  day,  even  of  the  more 
refined  and  less  wilfully-mischievous 
class,  can  be  unreservedly  recom- 
mended to  English  readers.  Few 
even  of  the  best  of  them  can  always 
avoid  the  introduction  of  offensive 
sentiments  and  descriptions.  With 
the  majority  the  propensity  to  occa- 
sional levity  and  irreverence,  and 
sometimes  to  profanity  and  indecency,, 
is  quite  irresistible.  We  are  disposed 
to  acquit  M.  Karr  of  any  deliberate  and' 
intentional  evil  tendency.  He  writes- 
according  to  his  perceptions,  and  for 
a  French  public,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  his  books  likely  to  shock  his  coun- 
trymen, most  of  whom  would  doubt- 
less laugh  heartily  at  the  Britannie 
prudery,  that  could  take  exception  to 
the  highly  coloured  and  revolting 
narratives  of  the  dissolute  Stephen, 
and  of  the  feeble  and  unprincipled 
Maurice.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
some  of  his  tales  and  sketches,  only 
the  ultra  fastidious  will  find  fault, 
and  some  will  be  deemed  harmless- 
even  by  the  most  rigid.  If  we  have 
weighed  upon  his  defects,  it  has  beea> 
to  neutralise  the  too  favourable  im- 
pression that  might  be  conveyed  by 
our  extracts,  which  are  all  specimens 
of  his  happier  manner.  Examples  of 
his  worst  style  would  not  suit  oub 
pages. 
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NEPAUL. 


If  we  apply  to  literary  commodi- 
ties the  general  mercantile  rule,  that 
demand  creates  supply,  we  are  bound 
to  believe  that  the  British  public  is  in 
a  fever  of  curiosity  concerning  Nepaul 
and  the  Nepanlese.  Such  is  the  in- 
ference naturally  to  be  drawn  from 
the  almost  simultaneous  appearance 
of  four  works  relating  to  that  country 
and  people,  at  least  two  of  which  are 
manifestly  mere  speculations  on  the 
popular  avidity,  real  or  supposed,  for 
further  information  concerning  the 
history,  circumstances,  and  peculiari- 
ties of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
neighbours  of  our  Anglo-Indian  em- 
pire. It  is  now  just  two  years  since 
the  meteor-like  apparition  of  the  bril- 
liant Nepaulese  ambassador  and  his 
showy  suite  flashed  for  a  few  weeks 
through  the  tepid  atmosphere  of  a 
London  season,  causing  a  pleasurable 
excitement  amongst  used-up  fashion- 
ables and  languid  belles.  The  tawny, 
jewel-bedecked  strangers  from  the 
distant  East,  with  their  strange  habits 
and  profuse  expenditure,  their  ru- 
moured crimes  and  exploits,  produced 
so  great  a  sensation  here,  and  were 
80  evidently  suggestive  of  scribbling 
to  any  one  possessing  a  slight  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Nepaul,  and  suffi- 
cient literary  skill  to  fabricate  a  book 
concerning  it,  that  we  cannot  but 
wonder  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Captain  Cavenagh's  meagre  and  un- 
satisfactory volume,  no  books  upon 
the  subject  have  appeared  until  two 
years  after  the  period  of  the  Nepaul- 
ese mission  to  this  country.  Now, 
however,  they  come  in  crowds.  With- 


in one  month  we  have  three  authors 
in  the  field.  Captain  Cavenagh, 
whose  work  preceded  those  of  these 
three  gentlemen  but  by  a  few  months, 
is  a  Bengal  officer,  writing  from  Dum 
Dum,  and  publishing  in  Calcutta. 
His  successors  are  persons  of  very 
various  professions  and  social  posi- 
tion. A  highborn  naval  commander, 
whose  life  has  been  divided  between 
Belgravia  and  the  quarterdeck,  claims 
precedence  by  rank,  although  the 
latest  to  appear.  Just  before  him 
came  Mr  Oliphant,  a  young  lawyer 
from  Colombo,  who  in  his  turn  had 
been  anticipated  by  Captain  Thomas 
Smith.  We  learn  from  the  title- 
page  of  this  last-named  writer  that, 
from  the  year  IB^l  to  1815,  he  was 
assistant  political  agent  at  Nepaul. 
From  him,  therefore,  we  had  a  right 
to  expect  infinitely  the  best  account 
of  that  country,  seeing  that  he  passed 
in  it  almost  as  many  years  as  each 
of  the  three  other  writers  passed 
days.  How  far  he  profited  by  his 
opportunities,  and  will  bear  com- 
parison with  his  cotemporaries,  we 
shall  presently  attempt  to  show. 

At  foot  of  this  page  we  have  placed 
the  names  of  two  old  but  excellent 
works  upon  Nepaul — those  of  Colonel 
Kirkpatrick  and  Dr  Hamilton.  This 
may  at  first  seem  superfluous,  seeing 
that  the  two  respectable  quartos  were 
published  as  long  back  as  1811  and 
1819  ;  but  upon  examination  we  have 
found  that  some  of  the  four  mo- 
dem works  we  have  taken  in  hand 
are  so  very  largely  indebted  to  the 
colonel  and  the  doctor,  that  we  are 


An  Account  of^e  Kingdom  of  Nepaul,  ^e.  By  Calonel  Kirkpatrick.  Loudon, 
1811.    4to. 

Jtn  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal,  By  Francis  Hamilton,  M.D.  Edinburgh, 
1819.    4to. 

Rough  Notee  of  the  State  of  Nepal,  its  Oovemment,  Army,  and  Buourcee.  By 
Captain  Orfeur  Cavbnaoh,  S2d  Regiment,  Bengal  Native  Infkntry.  C&lcatU, 
1851. 

Narra;tiTe  of  a  Pite  Years'  Residence  at  Nepaul,  By  Captain  Thomas  Smith. 
London,  1852.    2  vols. 

A  Journey  to  Katmandu  with  Ae  Camp  of  Jung  Bakadoor,  By  Laurence  Oli- 
VHANT.    London,  1852. 

Journal  of  a  Winter^i  Tour  in  India  ;  with  a  Vitit  to  the  CouH  of  Nepaul,  By 
Captain  the  Hon.  Francis  Eqbrton^  R.N.    London,  1852.    2  vols. 
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convinced  their  authors,  although 
they  have  themselves  rarelj  remem- 
bered to  acknowledge  their  obliga- 
tions, will  feel  grateful  to  us  for  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  point  them  out. 

Captain  Cavenagh  accompanied  the 
Nepaul  mission  to  England  in  the 
jear  1850.    His  three  months'  abode 
in  this  country,  in  company  with  the 
Nepaulese,  does  not,  however,  neces- 
«arily  imply  a  residence  in  Nepaul  of 
sufficient  length  to  enable  him  to  give 
even  the  **  rough  "   account  of  its 
^^  state,  government,  army,  and  re- 
sources/' promised  on  his  title-page. 
Allured  by  this  promise,  we  hoped 
and  expected  to  find  in  his  volume  a 
brief  but  satisfactory  sketch  of  the 
present  state  of  Nepaul,  with  perhaps 
(what  was  much  wanted)  a  concise 
review  of  its  history  and  progress 
since  the  days  of  Kirkpatrick  and 
Hamilton.    But  we  soon  found,  from 
his  own  admissions,  that  the  time  he 
had  passed  in  the  country  was  totally 
inadequate  for  the  necessary  investi- 
gations, and  for  the  acquisition  of  any- 
thing like  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
political  condition  or  physical  features. 
In  shorty  however  intelligent  he  may 
be,  a  few  days  could  not  suffice  to 
acquire  much  information  regarding 
Nepaul;   and  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion,  fnlly  borne  out  by  his  own 
preface,  and  by  many  passages  of  his 
book,    that  this  is  compounded    of 
hasty  surmises,  ill- digested  observa- 
tions, and  of  such  scraps  of  informa- 
tion as  he  collected  iy.  conversation 
with  the   Nepaulese  envoy  and  the 
members  of  his  suite.    The  value  to 
be  attached  to  this  last  ingredient  of 
his  pages  strikes  us  as  infinitesimally 
amall,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  wily 
character  of  the  Ghoorkas,  their  skill 
in  dissimulation,  and  their  fondness 
for  misleading  those  who  plague  them 
with  questions.    Such  considerations 
were  too  trivial  to  impede  Captain 
Cavenagh*8  progress.    There  seems 
to  have  been  vividly  present  to  his 
mind  the  necessity  of  giving  to  the 
world  a  volume  which,  if  it  did  no- 
thing else,  should  at  least  advertise  all 
men  of  the  important  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing been  lately  in  political  charge  of 
the  mission  from  the  court  of  Khat- 
mandn  to  that  of  St  James's.    This 
is  the  sole  result  likely  to  ensue  from 
his  publication,  whose  really  valuable 


and  solid  portions  are  due  to  pre- 
vious writers  from  whom  he  fre- 
qnently  borrows  —  sometimes  with 
acknowledgment,  often  without — at 
the  same  time  that  he  coolly  declares 
in  his  preface  that  Nepaul  was  a 
terra  incognita  until  he  unfolded  its 
secrets.  The  fact  is,  that  ho  has 
taken  up  quite  the  wrong  line.  Had 
he  limited  himself  to  an  account 
of  the  origin,  progress,  reception, 
travels,  and  adventures  of  the  Nepaul 
mission,  he  had  abundant  opportuni- 
ties, and  possibly  sufficient  talent,  to 
compose  a  very  interesting  volume, 
such  as  would  have  conferred  upon 
his  Hibernian  patronymic  a  twelve- 
month^s  immortality.  Instead  of 
that,  he  goes  into  various  matters 
upon  which  he  is  imperfectly  in- 
formed, pilfers  Kirkpatrick,  commits 
blunders,  and  exposes  himself. 

But  we  almost  lose  sight  of  the 
delinquencies  of  Captain  Orfeur 
Cavenagh,  when  his  book  is  placed 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  next  in 
order  of  publication,  the  ^*  Nar- 
rative" of  Captain  Thomas  Smith. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  pre- 
possessed in  favour  of  two  such 
tidy  volumes,  bound  in  laurel  green, 
(allusive,  doubtless,  to  the  Captain^s 
bays,)  and  bearing  on  the  lid  a  stately 
golden  elephant,  upon  whose  back  sit 
the  Captain  and  two  companions,  on 
their  way,  we  presume,  to  one  of 
those  tremendous  hunting  parties  in 
which  our  author  performed  feats  that 
would  make  Gordon  Gumming  or 
Gerard  the  Lion-slayer  tear  their 
hair  for  envy.  Passing  on  to  the 
dedication,  we  are  further  induced  to 
consider  the  book  respectfully,  by 
finding  it  inscribed,  "  by  gracious  per- 
mission,'^ to  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge.  We  our- 
selves attach  little  importance  to 
dedications,  which,  whether  to  dear 
friends  or  to  exalted  patrons,  are  apt  to 
border  upon  the  fulsome  or  the  fawn- 
ing. But  there  are  writers  who  take  a 
difi^ereut  view  of  the  subject,  and  who 
are  anxious,  but  often  unable,  to  ob- 
tain license  to  address  their  books 
specially  to  some  person  notable  for 
virtue,  genius,  or  elevated  rank.  Such 
license,  it  appears  to  us,  should  not 
be  conceded  without  a  certainty  that 
the  book  will  at  least  do  no  discredit 
to  the  patronage. 
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"Other  works,"  artlessly  remarks 
Captain  Smith  in  the  final  paragraph 
of  his  preface,  "  have  appeared  with 
reference  to  Nepaal ;  bnt  the  author 
of  the  present  one  confidently  believes 
that  no  complete  account  of  the  king- 
dom, and  all  that  relates  to  it,  has 
been  pablished  until  now." 

In  the  exercise  of  our  critical  voca- 
tion, we  have  occasionally  met  with 
astounding  examples  of  impudence  in 
print,  but  anything  more  brazen  than 
this  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
encountered.  "  Other  works  have 
appeared  with  reference  to  Nepaul  1  '* 
Certainly  no  one  can  know  this  bet- 
ter than  Mr  Smith,  seeing  that,  out 
of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety- four 
pages  composing  his  first  volume, 
the  better  part  of  a  hundred  have 
been  taken  verbatim  et  literatim  from 
Kirkpatrick!  This  without  any  ac- 
knowledgment. Kirkpatrick^s  work 
being  antiquated  and  cumbrous  in 
form,  and  at  present  very  scarce. 
Captain  Smith  apparently  supposed 
that  he  might  cut  slices  from  it  by 
wholesale,  fearless  of  detection.  He 
will  now  perhaps  sue  for  mercy,  on 
the  ground  that  the  only  good  parts 
of  his  book  are  those  which  he  has 
stolen.  But  he  has  not  even  the 
merit  of  an  accurate  copyist.  The 
ridiculous  blunders  he  has  committed 
in  transcribing,  stare  one  in  the  face 
on  every  page.  A  clumsy  appro- 
TOiator,  he  has  defaced  his  booty. 
He  begins  his  second  chapter  by  the 
following  lines,  whose  slip-slop  style 
stamps  them  as  his  own : — 

'^It  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  eyery 
writer  to  render  his  details  clear  to  the 
meanest  perception  ;  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  better  way  of  reaching  com- 
pleteness than  by  the  assumption  that 
every  reader  is  totaUy  ignorant  of  the 
matter  tixated,  yet  avid  for  information, 
and  entirely  dependent  on  the  author'i 
accuracy  and  contcientiousnets  **  /  / 

The  italics  are  ours.  TotaUy  ig- 
norant^ Mr  Smith  evidently  trusted 
his  readers  would  be,  of  Kirkpatrick's 
account  of  Nepaul,  which  he  proceeds 
systematically  to  plunder.  Haunted, 
we  suppose,  by  a  lurking  apprehen- 
sion, scarce  acknowledged  to  himself, 
he  has  conducted  his  purloinings  upon 
a  sort  of  petty  larceny  plan,  taking 
a  paragraph  here  and  there,  dodging 


to  and  fro,  wielding  his  scissors  with 
a  tailorly  dexterity,  well  calcu- 
lated to  elude  detection.  To  justify 
the  unfavourable  opinion  we  have 
expressed  of  his  work,  we  must  here 
refer  a  little  from  it  to  Kirkpatrick. 
Smith,  p.  56,  will  be  found  to  be 
identical  with  passages  from  Kirk- 
patrick, p.  40  to  45.  But  at  Smith, 
p.  58,  a  leap  is  taken  to  p.  159  of 
Kirkpatrick,  who,  for  once,  and  for  a 
wonder,  is  referred  to  as  an  authority. 
Here  we  have  inaccuracies  by  the 
bushel.    Mr  Smith  writes  thus : — 

''  The  name,  says  Colonel  Kirkpatrick, 
by  which  the  town  (Khatmandu)  is  dis- 
tingaished  in  ancient  books,  is  Gk>rgooI- 
putten :  the  Newars  call  it  Yindais^ ; 
whilst,  amongst  the  Parbattias,  or  moun- 
taineers, it  is  styled  Knltipoor — an  appel- 
lation which  seems  to  proceed  from  the 
same  source  with  Khatmandoo,  and 
deriyed,  it  is  belieyed,  from  its  numerous 
wooden  temples,  which  are  amongst  the 
most  striking  objects  in  the  city.  .  .  . 
The  houses  are  of  brick  and  tile,  with 
pitched  or  pamted  roofs." 

Many  of  the  names  of  places  in 
this  paragraph  are  mis-spelt.  Knlti- 
poor, for  instance,  is  a  blunder.  It 
should  be  Kathipore,  signifying 
^*  town  of  wood.'*  Captain  Smith's 
"painted  roofs''  are  pent- roofs  in 
Kirkpatrick,  and  so  forth.  Kirk- 
patrick is  copied  pretty  steadily  up 
to  p.  164,  and  then  his  plagiarist 
reverts  to  pages  91-4,  and  makes 
more  mistakes,  writing  "  habitable  " 
for  "  hereditai^,"  and  "unsupported  " 
for  "  unsupplied. "  It  would  be  both 
wearisome  and  unprofitable  to  trace 
all  &fr  Smith's  thefts  and  inaccura- 
cies. Many  of  these  latter  unluckily 
alter  the  meaning,  or  destroy  the 
sense  of  the  passages  containing 
them.  For  instance,  at  page  67, 
where  he  borrows  largely  from 
Kirkpatrick,  p.  17,  we  were  utterly 
puzzled  by  the  following  line: — 
"  In  a  previous  page  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  enormous  Jruit'trtes- 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Terai." 
There  being  about  as  many  fruit-trees- 
in  the  forests  of  the  Terai  as  there  are 
strawberry  plants  on  the  glaciers  of 
Mont  Blanc,  we  stood  aghast  at  the 
ridiculous  assertion,  until  we  dis- 
covered thtLtfna't  should  have  been 
forest.  Here  is  another  specimen  ot 
correct  transcription : — 
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"  Some  of  the  Troods — the  Dub- 
dnbea,  for  example — a  sort  of  ash, 
abounding  in  the  Terai  which  is  a 
powerful  astringent,  and  constitutes 
an  article  of  trade/* — SmitJi,  i.  67. 


According  to  Mr  Smith's  version, 
either  the  ash  or  the  Terai  is  a 
powerful  astringent ;  and  not  a  word 
is  said  of  the  galls.  At  p.  76  (Smith) 
we  are  told  that  the  Nepaulcse  cows 
^^  differ  considerably  in  comparison 
with  oar  English  cattle."  The  mean- 
ing not  being  very  clear,  we  refer,  as 
usual,  for  an  explanation,  to  Kirk- 
Patrick,  and  there  find,  p.  180,  the 


"  At  Jhurjhaiy  we  met  with  a  tree 
called  Dubdubea,  the  leaves  of  which 
abound  in  galls,  containing  from  one 
to  six  winged  insects.  Its  wood  was 
somewhat  of  the  ash  kind,  and  the 
gall  powerfully  astringent."  —  Kirh- 
pairiek,  p.  20. 

identical  remark,  with  the  snbstitn- 
tion  of  "  suffer"  for  "  differ,"  which 
former  word  certainly  makes  better 
sense  and  better  English.  Nepanl 
cows  discussed  and  dismissed,  we 
pass  on  to  dogs,  and  find  (this  is 
really  too  bad)  the  rival  captains, 
Cavenagh  and  Smith,  both  helping 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  defunct 
Kirkpatrick.    Here  is  the  passage: — 


as 


"  The  animal  known  in 
Bengal  by  the  name  of  the 
Nepaul  dog,  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  native  of  the  upper  and 
lower  Tibets,  from  whence 
the^  are  brought  to  Nepaul. 
It  IS  a  fierce,  surly  creature, 
about  the  size  of  an  English 
bull-dog,  and  covered  with 
thick  long  hair.  "  —  Kirh- 
patricky  p.  134-5. 

Here  we  find  Smith  coming  out 
victoriously  with  an  original  idea. 
Having,  we  may  suppose,  during  his 
fi^^  years*  residence  in  Nepanl,  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  contemplat- 
ing the  canine  species  in  all  the 
various  phases  of  their  interesting 
existence,  he  ventures  authoritatively 
to  correct  the  portrait  sketched  by 
Kirkpatrick,  and  copied  by  Cavenagh. 
The  Nepaul  dog  does  bear  greater  re- 
semblance to  a  badly-bred  Newfound- 
land, bdth  in  appearance  and  size, 
than  to  a  bull  dog.  So,  for  once,  Smith 
is  not  only  original,  but  accurate.  It 
Is,  doubtless,  under  the  influence  of 
the  exhilaration  occasioned  by  this 
proud  consciousness  of  independence 
and  veracity,  that  he  shelves  Kirk- 
patrick for  a  while,  after  taking  only 
two  chapters  from  him,  and  goes 
out  a-hunting.  We  must  beg  those 
persons  who  may  hereafter  read  the 
Smithian  MemoHais  of  Nepaul,  not 
to  burthen  t^e  memory  of  Colonel 
Kirkpatrick  with  the  venatorial 
extravaganzas  they  will  find  in- 
included  between  pages  80  and 
120  of  volume  one.  Aided,  appa- 
rently, by  a  jumbled  reminiscence 
of  ComwalliB,  Harris,  Gordon  Cnm- 
ming,  and  Baron  Munchausen,  Cap- 
tain Smith  improves  upon  his  models, 


"  The  dog,  generally  known 
the  Nepal  dog,  is  also, 
properly  speakint^,  a  native 
of  Thibet.  It  IS  a  fierce, 
surly  creature,  about  the  size 
of  an  English  bull- dog,  and 
covered  with  thick  long  hair." 
— Cavenaghy  p.  103-4. 


''  This  dog,  which  is  known 
in  Bengal  by  the  name  of  the 
Nepaul  dog,  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  native  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Thibets, 
whence  it  is  usually  brought 
to  Nepaul.  It  is  a  fierce  and 
surly  creature,  about  the  size 
of  an  English  Newfoundland, 
and  covered  with  thick  long 
hair."— 5mt^,  i.  p.  76-7. 

and  outdoes  all  his  predecessors  in  the 
jungle  and  the  hunting  field.  The 
first  achievement  he  records  is  his 
"  terrific  combat"  with  a  monstrous 
elephant,  a  perfect  devil,  according  to 
the  Nepaulese  Bajah^s  account,  agamst 
which  he  (the  Rajah)  had  sent,  two 
years  previously,  a  couple  of  six- 
pounders.  But  the  elephant  had 
scattered  the  artillerymen,  and  upset 
the  guns.  How  the  latter  were  moved 
through  the  forest — and  such  forests 
as  those  of  the  Terai— we  are  not  in- 
formed. Nothing  daunted,  Smith  set 
out  with  his  battery,  consisting  of  "  two 
double-barrelled  rifles,  one  single 
rifle,  carrying  a  three  ounce  ball,  and 
three  first-rate  double  guns."  In  a 
very  short  time,  "  many  deer,  eleven 
tigers,  and  seven  rhinoceroses,^^  (!) 
bit  the  dust  before  the  unerring 
muzzles  of  this  modem  Nimrod. 
This,  however,  was  the  mere  prelude 
to  the  play.  The  real  tragedy  was  to 
come.  But  we  must  extract  a  small 
specimen  of  Captain  Smithes  oum. 

**  The  morning  dawned  splendidly  ;  we 
were  all  in  excellent  spirits,  and  the  two 
chiefs,  in  appearance  at  least,  were  as 
brave  as  lions.  While  we  were  examin- 
ing onr  guns,  and  carefully  arranging  our 
ammunition,  the  savage  Shikar  Bassa  ele- 
phant was  marked  down,  having  bee» 
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discovered  in  his  usual  retreat.  In  order 
if  possible  to  render  the  deity  *  Clorack,' 
more  wrathful,  he  had  only  the  day  be- 
fore destroyed  a  Brahmin  for  firing  a 
matchlock  ball  into  his  elephant's  side, 
[whose  elephant's  side !]  the  Brahmin 
having  been  provoked  to  do  so  by  the 
elephant  destroying  and  eating  up  two 
fields  of  rice  for  his  own  private  amuse- 
ment. I  saw  the  poor  priest's  mangled 
remains  close  to  his  hut ;  not  a  vestige 
of  humanity  remained,  [we  are  curious  to 
know  what  did  remain,]  so  frightfully 
had  the  brute  trampled  on  and  kneaded 
his  body,  that  not  a  bone  escaped  un- 
crushed  ;  legs,  arms,  and  carcass  could 
only  be  compared  to  some  disgusting,  in- 
describable mass,  well  pounded  and  fur- 
nished with  a  skin  covering.  This  exhi- 
bition excited  my  anger,  and  I  vowed  the 
destruction  of  the  destroyer." 

That  vow  registered,  need  we  say 
that  the  elephant's  doom  was  sealed  I 
The  Nepaulese  chiefs  who  accom- 
panied the  Captain  were  rather  shy 
-of  the  enterprise ;  but  he  encouraged 
them,  promising  to  go  to  their  rescue 
should  they  be  attacked.  After  this, 
of  course  they  could  no  longer 
hesitate.  However,  the  elephant 
0oon  sent  them  to  the  right  about. 
Captain  Smith  alone  stood  fast,  and 
prepared  to  fight  the  brute  on  foot. 
We  shall  not  inflict  upon  our  readers 
the  whole  account  of  the  action,  but 
we  must  extract  one  or  two  of  the 
Captain's  prime  bits. 

"  The  enemy  soon  showed  symptoms  of 
tlie  humour  he  was  in,  by  tearing  down 
branches  of  the  trees  and  dashing  them  in 
all  directions  ;  many  of  them  were  thicker 
than  tnjf  hody^ 

Now  Captain  Smith  must  surely 
be  aware  that  no  elephant  can  quite 
accomplish  this,  although  he  can 
posh  down  a  tree  with  his  head.  It 
is  the  old  story  over  again.  He  is 
supposing  his  readers  to  be  ^^  entirely 
dependent  on  the  author's  accuracy 
aod  conscientiousness."  PoorreadersI 
Presently,  having  received  a  rifle  ball 
in  the  forehead,  Uie  elephant  ^^  turned 
up  his  trunk  to  examine  the  wound, 
sucked  out  the  blood,  and  throwing  it 
over  his  head  and  shoulders,  appeared 
to  experience  considerable  astonish- 
ment.'' A  second  bullet  having 
4  nek  the  elephant's  forehead,  '^  he 
I  to  istagger  and  roll  about  as 

^v       turned  round  three  or  four 


times,  again  felt  over  his  bleeding 
forehead,  sucking  out  pints  qf  blood 
with  his  trunk,  and  showering  it 
over  his  head  and  body,  which,  ori- 
ginally black,  had  now  been  changed 
to  a  deep  scarlet"  As  we  arc  told 
that  this  elephant  was  no  less  than 
eleven  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and, 
of  course,  of  proportionate  bulk,  he 
must  have  employed  a  large  quantity 
of  blood  in  colouring  himself  thus 
completely.  Nevertheless  he  fought 
on  for  a  considerable  time  longer,  and 
fell  only  after  a  desperate  conflict  of 
two  hours'  duration.  Desiring  to 
proceed  to  more  important  matters, 
we  shall  not  dwell  upon  Captain 
Smith's  inconsistencies,  which  are 
endless,  or  upon  his  exaggeration  and 
rodomontade,  which  are  simply  ludi- 
crous. This  ferocious  elephaiit,  he 
tells  us  in  one  place,  had  set  two 
generations  of  Nepaulese  at  defiance. 
A  few  pages  further  on,  we  learn  that 
he  had  b^n  **  for  ten  years  the  terror 
of  that  part  of  the  Nepaul  forest." 
So  that  in  Nepaul  five  years  Is  a 
generation.  Then  we  are  told  of  the 
wild  bull,  called  the  Ghowrie  Ghai, 
whose  horns  are  *^  about  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  roots." 
This  is  a  real  staggerer,  far  surpassing 
anything  within  our  experience.  We 
have  searched  in  vain  amongst  homed 
beasts,  both  living  and  dead,  not  for 
a  parallel,  but  for  an  approximation 
to  this.  The  colossal  fossil  remains 
found  by  Dr  Falconer  and  Major 
Cautley,  in  the  Sewalik  range,  and 
some  of  which  were  sent  fr6m  Saha- 
runpore  to  the  British  Museum, 
include  some  pretty  big  specimens ; 
but  they  are  mere  toothpicks  com- 
pared to  those  of  Captain  Smith. 
The  Captain  is  of  course  acquainted 
with  the  Indian  mode  of  calculating 
an  elephant's  height,  by  multiplying 
the  circumference  of  its  foot-print; 
perhaps  he  will  inform  us  how  many 
times  round  the  horn  gives  the  alti- 
tude of  a  Ghowrie  Ghai.  Eighteen  or 
twenty  hands  at  the  shoulder,  he  tells 
ns,  is  the  common  measurement  of 
this  fierce  and  formidable  animal.  If 
any  of  our  readers,  when  passing 
down  Regent  Street,  will  step  in  and 
see  Sampson,  the  Brobdignag  horse, 
over  which  Jung  Bahadoor  vaulted, 
they  will  get  some  idea  of  what 
twenty  hands  are — ^that  being,  if  we 
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lightlj  remember,  somewhere  about 
Siunpsoii's  height  at  the  shoalder, 
■and  they  will  be  able  to  decide  for 
themselves  how  &r  thej  may  believe 
Captain  Smith's  wonderful  tales, 
which  we  confess  that  we  receive 
with  extreme  mistmst.  Having  told 
OS  how  he  knocked  over  one  of  these 
gigantic  balls,  and  after  a  flourish 
about  his  ^^  keepers,"  (good,  this,  in 
Indian  jangles,)  he  lays  down  his 
pen,  resumes  paste  and  scissors,  and 
recommences  despoiling  and  mutilat- 
ing the  nnfortonate  Kirkpatrick. 

Far  superior  indeed  to  Captain 
Smith's  elephantine  romance  is  the 
account  of  an  elephant  hunt,  to  be 
foond  at  p.  53  to  69  of  the  ^'  Journey 
to  Katmandu."  Those  six  pages  are 
the  best  and  most  truthful  bit  of  Mr 
Oiiphant's  little  book,  which  it  is  now 
time  to  examine.  Mr  Oliphant  has 
adopted  a  great  deal  of  his  mat- 
ter from  Captain  Cavenagh.  In 
other  i^aces  he  has  drawn  upon 
Kirkpatrick,  either  at  the  fountain- 
head,  or  filtered  through  Cavenagh's 
IMges.  In  justice,  however,  we 
most  mention  that  Mr  Oliphant 
hints,  in  his  preface,  that  only  a 
portion  of  his  book  has  the  merit 
of  novelty  ;  and  really,  when  we  get 
-a  volume  of  two  handred  pages,  well 
printed  on  good  paper,  and  bound 
in  brick-dust,  for  half-a-crown,  it  is 
cruel  to  be  captious  on  the  score  of 
originality.  Mr  Oliphant,  we  have 
no  doubt,  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pains  with  his  book.  From  Captain 
Egerton's  work,  and  from  other 
aouroes,  we  find  that  he  travelled  in 
•company  with  Captain  Cavenagh,  of 
whose  ^*  Rough  Notes  "  he  has  only 
too  freely  availed  himself,  since  he  has 
thereby  been  led  to  father  statements 
whose  accuracy,  to  say  the  least,  is 
Tery  doubtful.  When  writing  of 
things  he  himself  did  and  saw,  there 
is  freshness  and  merit  in  his  descrip- 
tions, but  these  are  apt  to  disappear 
when  he  gets  to  second- hand  work, 
and  he  falh  alternately  into  flippancy 
and  inflation  of  style.  When  helpiug 
himself  from  Cavenagh*s  pages,  he 
enriches  his  extracts  with  epithets 
and  magniloquent  adjectives ;  thus 
aeasoning  his  plagiarisms,  and  giv- 
ing a  dramatic  colouring  to  his 
firiend'fl  more  homely  narrative.  We 
ahall  pratently  come  to  examples  of 


this.  Meanwhile,  we  gladly  observe 
that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  he  has 
shown  discretion  in  his  borrowings, 
and  has  abstained  from  endorsing  a 
very  rash,  and,  as  we  cannot  doubt, 
a  totally  unfounded  charge  brought 
by  Captain  Cavenagh  against  an  offi- 
cial of  high  character  and  distin- 
guished accomplishments.  This  oc- 
curs when  he  rdates  the  death  of 
Bhem  Sen  Thappa,  Mahtabur  3ingh*s 
uncle,  and  predecessor  in  the  office  of 
prime-minister  of  Nepaul.  We  must 
make  a  brief  extract  from  Mr  Oli- 
phant. 

"  For  an  unusaal  number  of  years  did 
this  able  minister  (Bhem  Sen)  retain  the 
management  of  affairs.  He  was  aUi- 
mately  placed  in  confinement,  on  the 
charge  of  being  accessory  to  the  murder 
of  the  Rajah's  children  by  poison.  His 
enemies  resorted  to  an  ingenious,  though 
cruel  device,  to  rid  themselves  altogether 
of  so  dreaded  a  rival.  Knowing  his  high 
spirit  and  keen  sense  of  honour,  they 
spread  the  report  that  the  sanctity  of  his 
aenana  (harem)  had  been  violated  by  the 
soldiery,  which  so  exasperated  him  that 
he  committed  suicide,  and  was  found  in 
bis  cell  with  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to 
ear.  This  occurred  in  the  year  1839.** 
(P.  97.) 


This  passage  is  taken,  almost  word 
for  word,  from  Cavenagh,  who  adds 
the  following,  which  Mr  Oliphant  has 
wisely  omitted : — 

"  I  have  often  heard  it  asserted,  that 
one  word  from  the  British  representative 
would  have  averted  this  catastrophe  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  by  some  members  of  the  court  to 
ascertain  his  sentiments,  he  declined  ex- 
pressing any  opinion,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment the  degraded  minister  was  doomed." 

The  British  resident  here  referred 
to  is  Mr  Brian  H.  Hodgson,  well 
known  as  an  able  official,  a  distin- 
guished scholar,  a  first-rate  naturalist, 
and  member  of  most  of  the  learned 
societies  of  Europe.  W^e  feel  our- 
selves called  upon  to  enter  an  indig- 
nant protest  against  the  unjustifiable 
manner  in  which,  upon  no  better 
authority  than  mere  hearsay,  and  ap- 
parently without  an  eflbrt  to  investi- 
gate the  facts  of  the  case,  Captain 
Cavenagh  brings  this  serious  charge. 
He  has  ''  heard  it  asserted,"  indeed  I 
ICow  we  happen  to  be  aware  that,  at 
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the  very  time  Captain  Cavenagh  was 
inditing  bis  precious  volame,  Mr 
Hodgson  was  within  a  few  days' 
post  of  him,  at  Darjeeling,  in  the 
Himalayas.  It  wonld  have  been  an 
easy  matter  for  this  dealer  in  random 
assertions  to  have  addressed  him,  and 
to  have  obtained  from  himself  the 
satisfactory  explanation  which  we  are 
convinced  he  wonld  have  given  of  his 
conduct  at  the  time  of  Bhem  Sen 
Thappa*s  downfall.  If  "one  word" 
from  Mr  Hodgson  wo|;ild  have  saved 
the  life  of  so  eminent  a  person  as 
Greneral  Bhem  Sen,  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  guilty  of  a  grave  dereliction 
of  duty  in  not  speaking  it.  When 
imputing  such  neglect  to  a  represen- 
tative of  the  British  Government  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  Captain  Cave- 
nagh was  bound  to  enter  more  into 
detail,  and  to  state  his  grounds  for 
the  accusation.  We  well  know  that, 
since  we  first  possessed  India,  non- 
interference has  ever  been  one  of  the 
great  principles  acted  upon  by  each 
successive  Government;  but  in  a  case 
where  so  trifling  an  exertion  on  the 
part  of  a  Bntish  resident  would  (ac- 
cording to  Captain  Cavenagh)  have 


proved  the  salvation  of  a  distinguished 
minister,  we  cannot  for  an  instant 
believe  that  the  exertion  would  not 
have  been  promptly  and  willingly 
made — not  the  less  willingly,  cer- 
tainly, that,  as  we  know,  Mr  Hodgson 
was  once  the  intimate  friend  of  Bhem 
Sen.  The  subject,  however,  scarcely 
needs  dwelling  upon.  Ko  jury  would 
convict  on  such  contemptible  evidence 
as  Captain  Cavenagh*s  hearsay. 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  rash 
and  unproved  accusations,  we  are  led 
to  consider  an  affair  which  occupies  a 
very  prominent  place  in  the  narratives 
of  Messrs  Cavenagh,  Oliphant,  and 
Smith.  We  refer  to  the  murder  of 
Mahtabur  Singh,  uncle  of  Jung  Baha- 
door,  to  whom  the  crime  has  been 
popularly  imputed,  but  against  whom 
it  has  never  been  proved  by  satisfac- 
tory evidence.  Captain  Cavenagh 
tells  the  tale  in  his  usual  confident,  off- 
hand manner,  as  though  none  must 
dispute  his  verdict ;  Mr  Oliphant  co- 
incides with  him  in  all  the  main 
points ;  Captain  Smith  relates  the 
story  with  an  important  difference. 
We  give  the  corresponding  extracts 
from  the  three  books : — 


"  On  the  night  of  the  17th 
"May  1845/*  says  Captain 
Cavenagh,  '*  he  (Mahtahur 
Singh)  was  summoned  to  the 
palace.  The  order  was  too 
peremptory  to  admit  of  his  de- 
clining to  attend.  No  sooner 
bad  he  reached  the  apartment 
in  which  the  Rajah  and  Rani 
vrere  sitting,  and  approached 
to  pay  his  respects,  than  a 
shot  was  tired  by  General 
Jnng  Hahadoor,  from  behind 
%  screen  at  one  end  of  the 
room.  The  unfortunate  Sir- 
dar rushed  ■  forward  as  if  to 
implore  mercy  ;  but  having 
received  a  mortal  wound,  only 
proceeded  a  few  paces  ere  he 
fell,  and  was  almost  instan- 
taneously despatched  by  re- 
peated blows  of  the  kukri, 
(Nepaul  knife,)  inflicted  by 
persons  in  attendance  on  the 
monarch.*'— /^otioA  Notes,  p. 
229. 
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One  night,  about  eleven 
o'clock,"  (this  is  Mr  Oli- 
phant,) **a  messenger  came 
from  the  palace  to  inform 
Mahtabur  Singh  that  his  ser- 
vices were  required  by  their 
Majesties — for  the  (^een  had 
always  kept  up  a  semblance 
of  friendship  with  him,  W ith- 
out  the  slightest  suspicion,  he 
repaired  to  the  palace ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  ascended  the 
great  staircase,  and  was  en- 
tering the  room  in  which  their 
Majesties  were  seated,  when 
the  report  of  a  pistol  ran2 
through  the  room  ;  the  fat^ 
bullet  pierced  the  heart  of  the 
gallant  old  man,  who  stag- 

?[ered  forwards,  and  fell  at  the 
eet  of  the  wretched  woman 
who  had  been  the  instieator 
of  the  cruel  murder,  ft  is 
difficult  to  say  what  were  the 
motives  that  nrompted  Jung 
Bahadoor  to  the  perpetration 
of  this  detestable  act^* — 
Journey  to  Katmandu^  p.  104. 


'*  The  unfortunate  Mata- 
bur,"  Captain  Smith  writes, 
**  was  aroused  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  and  a  peremptory 
order  for  his  attendance  com- 
pelled him  to  appear  at  court. 
The  Rajah  grossly  abused 
him,  in  which  ho  was  ably 
aided  by  the  heir  -  apparent, 
telling  11  im  that  he  was  a 
traitor,  and  that  he  had  caused 
him,  by  false  representations, 
to  destroy  the  late  Pandce 
ministers,  who,  he  now  found, 
were  innocent. 

**  A  signal  was  then  given, 
and  twenty  soldiers  moved  up 
with  loaded  muskets.  The 
Rajah  ordered  them  to  fire  at 
and  destroy  the  traitor.  The 
unfortunate  Matabar  fell^ 
frightfully  wounded,  and  in 
this  state  he  implored  mercy. 
But  the  Rajah  ordered  the 
soldiers  to  reload  and  despatch 
him.  This  murder  occurred 
in  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
palace." — Five  Years  in  Ne- 
paul, ii.  103, 


Now,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doabt  that  Mahtabur  Singh  was 
trei  ronslj  murdered,  at  the  insti- 
i      ju  of  the  Rani.      But,  in  our 


opinion,  there  is  room  for  very  con- 
siderable doubt  whether  Jung  Baha- 
door's  hands  are  stained  with  the 
blood  of  his  father^s  brother-in-law — 
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not  his  father's  brother,  as  Mr  Oli- 
phant  erroneonsly  states.     We  are 
more  disposed  to  credit  the  account 
of  the  affair  given  by  Captain  Smith, 
who,  we  conclude,  from  his  title-page, 
was  political  assistant  at  Nepaul  at 
the  time  it  occurred,  and  in    that 
capacity   must   have  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  exact 
details  of  so  important  an  event  in 
the  political  annals  of  Kbatmandu  as 
the  murder  of  a  powerful  minister. 
If  we  do  not  greatly  err,  one  of  the 
chief  duties  of  a  political  assistant  in 
India  is  that  of  keeping  the  diary  of 
the  Residency  to  which  he  is  at- 
tached ;  and  we  cannot  but  suppose 
that  Captain  Smith  has  here  repeated 
that  which,  in  all  probability,  he  re- 
corded at  the  time  in  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  his  doty.    We  do  not  think  it 
is  particularly  graceful  on  the  part  of 
Messrs  Cavenagh  and  Oliphant  thus 
to  put  forward  and  exaggerate  the 
least  favourable  view  of  the  conduct 
of  a  man  to  whom  they  are  both 
indebted — the  former  for  good  pay, 
the  latter   for  kindness  and  hearty 
hospitality — who  is  well  known  to 
be  warmly  attached  to  his  British 
allies,  extremely  anxious  for    their 
good  opinion,  and  unable,  owing  to 
bis  ignorance  of  our  language,  to  re- 
ply to  the  accusations  brought  against 
him,  however  unfounded  and  galling. 
Captain  Cavenagh's  longer  connection 
with  Jung    Bahadoor    renders    him 
more  blameable  than  Mr  Oliphant, 
for  whom  we  must  make  some  allow- 
ance on  the  ground  of  youthful  heed- 
lessness, and  of  his  evident  anxiety 
to  make  a  telling  book.    The  young 
proctor  from    Colombo   is    a   great 
lover  of  startling  effects ;  and  some 
of  those  he  produces  are  quite  worthy 
of  Asttey*s  circus.    His  account  of 
the  events   that   ensued    upon    the 
assassination  of  Goggun  Singh  (Mah- 
tabur  Singh's  successor)  would  need 
but  a  little  expansion  to  form  a  most 
imposing    trans- pontine    melodrama, 
which,  aided  by  live  horses  and  blank 
cartridges,  could  not  fail  to  attract 
crowded  audiences.    Here  he  again 
heaps  all  manner  of  crimes  at  Jung 
Bahadoor's  door,  taking  his  cue,  as 
osaal,  from  Captain  Cavenagh,  who 
^ves  the  same  story,   but   in  less 
•ievated  strain.    It  is  an  account  of 
a  Nepaolese  coup  ditat,  and  is  a 


specimen  of  Mr  Oliphant's^/ie  style, 
a  style  of  which  we  strongly  advise 
him  to  get  cured  before  again  com- 
mitting himself  to  print. 

*'  At  this  moment  Jung  gave  the  signal 
for  the  seizure  of  Futteh  Jung.    The  at- 
tempt was  no  sooner  made  than  his  son, 
Karak  Bikram  Sah,  imagining  that  his 
father's  life  was  at  stake,  rushed  forward 
to  save   hlra,  and,  seizing  a  kukri,  had 
already  dealt   Bum   Bahadoor  a  severe 
blow,  when  he  was  cut  down  by  Dere 
Shum  Shere  Bahadoor,  then  a  youth  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen.   Futteh  Jung,  vow- 
ing vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  his 
son,  sprang  forward  to  avenge  his  death, 
and,  in  another  moment,  Bum  Bahadoor, 
already  seriously  wounded,  would  have 
fallen  at  his  feet,  when  the  report  of  a 
rifle  rang  through  the  hall,  and  the  timely 
bullet,  sped  by  the  hand  of  Jung  Baha- 
door, laid  the  gallant  father  by  the  side 
of  the  no  less  gallant  son.  .  .   .  There 
still  confronted  him  (Jung)  fourteen  of 
the  nobles,  whose  leader  had  been  slain 
before  their  eyes,  and  who  thirsted  for 
vengeance  ;  but  the  appearance  at  bis 
side  of  that  faithful  body-guard,  on  whose 
fidelity  the  safety  of  the  minister  has 
more  than  once  depended,  precluded  them 
from  seizing  the  murderer  of  their  chief. 
It  was  but  too  clear  to  these  unhappy 
men  what  was  to  be  the  last  act  of  this 
tragedy.     Jung  received  the  rifle  from 
the  hand  of  the  man  next  bim,  and  levelled 
it  at  the    foremost  of   the  little  band. 
Fourteen  times  did  that  fatal  report  ring 
through  the  hall,  as  one  by  one  the  rifles 
were  handed  to  him  who  could  trust  no 
eye  but  his  own,  and  at  each  shot  another 
noble  lay  stretched  on  the  ground.     Abi- 
man  Singh  alone  escaped  the  deadly  aim  ; 
he  managed  to  reach  the  door,  but  there 
he  was  cut  almost  in  two  by  the  sword  of 
Krishn  Bahadoor. 

**  Thus,  in  a  few  moments,  and  by  his 
own  hand,  had  Jung  rid  himself  of  those 
whom  he  most  feared.  In  that  one  room 
lay  the  corpses  of  the  highest  nobles  of 
the  land,  shrouded  by  the  dense  smoke 
still  hanging  in  the  confined  atmosphere, 
as  if  to  hide  the  horrors  of  a  tragedy  that 
would  not  bear  the  light  of  day.'' 

Seduced  by  the  odour  of  Surrey  saw- 
dust that  emanates  from  Mr  Oliphant^s 
flowery  periods,  we  have  been  led  into 
a  longer  extract  than  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  text  warrants.  It  will 
be  observed  that  all  Mr  0.*s  rifles 
*^  ring  through  the  hall,"  and  we  need 
hardly  direct  attention  to  the  flue 
poetical  figure  of  the  corpses  shrouded 
in  smoke.    We  are  rather  struck  by 
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the  improbability  of  fourteen  Nepanl- 
ese  nobles  standing  quietly  to  be  shot 
down,  one  afl«r  another,  instead  of 
pnrsaing  the  coarse  which  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  brave  and  warlike 
character  of  their  nation,  and  rashing 
upon  their  enemies,  to  die  desperately 
fighting.  Bat  the  fact  is,  that  we  attach 
extremely  little  credit  to  the  whole 
story,  which  we  suspect  was  palmed 
npon  Captain  Cavenagh  by  some  mis- 
chievoos  Ghoorka,  whom  he  indis- 
creetly pestered  with  silly  questions. 
We  are  confirmed  in  our  mistrast  by 
a  reference  to  Captain  Egerton,  to 
whose  journal  we  have  as  yet  paid  less 
attention  than  it  really  deserves. 
Although  this  honourable  author  be 
now  and  then  a  little  grand  and  Baha- 
doorish  in  his  tone,  we  may  at  once 
pronounce  the  few  chapters  of  his 
book  which  relate  to  Nepaul  (with  the 
portion  relating  to  British  India  we 
have  not  at  present  to  concern  our- 
selves) to  be  in  decidedly  superior 
taste,  and  altogether  a  favourable 
contrast,  to  the  works  of  Messrs  Oli- 
phant  and  Cavenagh.  There  is  no 
book- making  or  ambitious  writing  in 
his  pages;  he  has  just  logged  down,  in 
a  plain  manner,  what  he  noticed  on 
the  road,  without  dragging  in  unau- 
thenticated  stories,  or  indulging  in 
unhandsome  attacks  on  a  hospitable 
entertainer;  and  thus  has  he  composed 
a  light,  but  very  readable  and  pleasant, 
work.  Here  is  a  page  of  it,  containing 
his  account  of  Jung  Bahadoor's  rise : — 

**  Saturday,  Feb.  1. — Raining  oats  and 
dogs.  The  Chandagiri  Pass  is  said  to  be 
so  slippery  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  we 
should  get  across  it,  and  it  would,  at  all 
events,  be  very  difficult  and  very  bad 
work  for  the  Coolies,  so  we  resolved  to 
stay  till  to-morrow.  I  heard  to-day  what 
I  suppose  is  the  true  history  of  our  friend 
Jung's  accession  to  power.  The  first 
move  wis  the  assassination  of  a  certain 
general,  Guggun  Singh,  a  great  fHend  and 
ally  of  the  queen,  or  maharanee.  In  the 
confusion  arising  from  that  murder,  three 
other  chiefs  were  assassinated — by  whom, 
nobody  seems  to  know;  but  probably 
fViend  Jung  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  One 
was  also  cut  down  by  Budree  Nur  Sing. 
The  maharanee's  object  seems  all  along 
to  have  been  the  placing  her  own  son  on 
the  throne,  which  she  could  only  contrive 
by  removing  the  king's  son  (the  present 
rajah.)  This,  Jung  would  not  at  all 
agree  to  (he  was  then  not  prime-minister^ 
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I  believe,  but  a  man  of  anthority  in  the 
army.)  So  the  good  lady  settled  to  do 
away  with  him  too.  She  had  long  been 
the  real  ruler  of  the  country,  and  had  not 
been  sparing  of  blood  in  enforcing  her 
authority,  the  maharajah  having  taken 
himself  off  to  Patau,  in  a  fright,  soon  after 
the  massacre  of  the  chiefs  before  men- 
tioned. In  furtherance  of  her  plans,  she 
got  another  friend  of  hers  appointed 
prime  minister,  with  power  to  get  rid  of 
her  enemies.  Jung,  however,  got  intima- 
tion of  this,  and,  summoning  his  friends, 
he  started  instantly  for  the  Durbar,  where 
he  found  the  mahan^ah  and  the  heir- 
apparent  together.  On  his  way  be  met 
•  the  new  soi-ditant  prime-minister,  and 
after  a  few  civil  remarks  on  that  gentle- 
man's conduct,  he  effectually  stopped  his 
game,  by  making  a  sign  to  an  attendant, 
who  instantly  killed  him  with  a  rifle-shot. 
That  enemy  removed,  he  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  getting  rid  of  the  remainder.  The 
maharanee  and  her  sons  were  sent  to 
Benares,  whither  the  maharajah,  after  his 
deposition,  subsequently  followed  them, 
and  Jung  has  ever  since  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  supreme  power." 

It  is  evident  that  this  sketch  was 
written  with  Mr  Erskine,  the  political 
agent,  and  the  author's  host,  at  his 
elbow,  in  the  Residency ;  doubtless  as 
an  agreeable  enough  manner  of  beguil- 
ing the  time  until  the  ^^cats  and  dogs'' 
ceased  to  descend.  Captain  Egerton 
says  not  a  word  about  the  fourteen 
dead  hits  made  by  Jung  Bahadoor, 
fldthongh  he  carefully  notes  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  ^^ioi'digamt  prime-minister." 
This  is  a  strong  additional  reason  for 
discrediting  Messrs  Cavenagh  and 
OUp^nt's  version  of  the  wholesale 
nmrders.  Captain  Egerton,  it  will 
also  be  observed,  says  nothing  of 
Jung's  having  killed  his  uncle.  Surely, 
had  the  fact  of  his  having  done  so  ever 
been  ascertained,  or  eren  had  the  cir- 
cumstance been  only  strongly  ru- 
moured, or  generally  credited,  some 
one  of  the  inmates  of  the  Residency 
wonld  have  told  the  bloody  tale  to 
Captain  Egerton,  and  he  would  have 
entered  it  in  his  journal,  through  which 
we  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  re- 
ference to  such  an  affair,  and  for  the 
expression  of  censure  which  would 
doubtless  have  accompanied  it.  In- 
stead of  this,  we  find  that  Captain 
Egerton  concludes  his  short  narrative 
of  the  events  in  connection  with  Jung 
Bahadoor's  rise  with  the  following 
highly  favonrable  remarks — remarks 
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which  he  aasnredly  would  not  have 
made  had  he  believed  his  hero  gailtj 
of  the  acts  charged  against  him  bj 
Captain  Oavenagh  and  Mr  Oliphant : — 

*^  He  (Jang)  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  sanguinary  use  of  this  power; 
on  the  contrary,  he  rather  comes  ont  of 
the  affair  with  credit,  when  one  considers 
his  education  and  the  customs  of  the 
country." 

The  reader  mnst  observe  that, 
whilst  Captain  Egerton  had  excellent 
opportunities,  as  an  inmate  of  the 
hoase  of  the  Governor-general's  agent 
at  Kbatmandn,  of  obtaining  correct 
information  concerning  the  recent 
political  changes  and  events  in  that 
country,  his  acquaintance  with  Jang 
Bahadoor  was  so  brief  that  it  woald 
be  absnrd  to  suspect  him  of  distortion 
of  facts  arising  from  personal  partial- 
ity, even  though  the  character  of  a 
B^-itish  naval  officer  did  not  suffi- 
ciently preclude  the  suspicion.  On 
the  other  hand,  Captain  Oavenagh, 
long  attached  to  the  mission,  and  Mr 
Oliphant,  whom  the  Nepaulese  am- 
bassador picked  up  at  Colombo,  took 
with  him  to  Khatmandu,  treated  and 
entertained  with  unbounded  hospi- 
tality, have  returned  the  minister's 
friendship  and  confidence  by  circulat- 
ing, as  matter  of  history,  tales  much 
to  his  disadvantage,  and  which  they 
would  be  greatly  embarrassed  to 
prove.  Poor  Jung  Bahadoor  may 
well  exclaim,  "  Save  me  from  my 
friends!'*  Captain  Cavenagh  is  to 
blame  for  such  requital  of  kindness 
and  good  companionship.  We  ac- 
quit Mr  Oliphant  of  mcUice  prepense, 
although  his  book  is,  perhaps,  the 
more  really  mischievous  of  the  two, 
for  he  intersperses  his  narratives  of 
bloody  murders  with  praises  of  Jung's 
**  generous  and  noble  qualities,"  and 
^'  estimable  traits,"  calculated  to  im- 
press his  readers  with  the  belief  that 
it  is  only  by  doing  violence  to  his 
feelings,  and  by  reason  of  his  zeal  for 
truth,  that  he  prevails  with  himself 
to  display  the  dark  pages  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  man  for  whom  he  cherishes 
a  warm  and  friendly  regard.  Another 
notable  point  in  his  narrative  of  these 
matters  is,  that  he  professes  to  have 
heard  many  of  the  particulars  in  the 
form  of  admissions  from  Jung  Baha- 
door's  own  lips  (as  at  pages  112  and 
143.)    Now,  if  we  admitted  this  to 


be  exactly  true,  it  would  prove  ex- 
actly nothing,  except  considerable  in- 
discretion on  Mr  Oliphant's  part  in 
thus  publishing  to  all  the  world  ad- 
missions made  in  confidential  inti- 
macy. For  the  Ghoorka  character 
Is  so  subtle  and  strange,  and  Ghoorka 
motives  of  action  are  so  deeply  con- 
cealed and  incomprehensible,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  pecnllar 
mental  ratiocination  may  have  in- 
fluenced Jung  Bahadoor  to  misstate 
facts  or  mystify  his  young  English 
friend.  But  the  fact  is,  that  we  reject, 
as  untrustworthy,  any  information 
which  Mr  Oliphant  may  profess  to 
have  derived  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Nepaulese  minister,  until  he  satisfies 
us  that  he  has  at  least  a  colloquial 
knowledge  of  Hindustani.  Jung  Ba- 
hadoor never  knew  fifty  words  of 
English.  We  cannot  say  how  many 
woJHJs  of  Hindustani  are  at  Mr  Oli- 
phant's command,  but  he  himself 
confesses  his  ^'^  limited  knowledge  "  of 
that  language ;  and  certainly  his  book 
contains  many  indications  that  that 
knowledge  was  indeed  of  a  most 
limited  description.  And  when  he  was 
subsequently  travelling  in  India  with 
Lord  Grosvenor,  Mr  Leveson  Gower, 
and  Captain  Egerton,  various  pas- 
sages in  the  journal  of  the  latter 
gentleman  show  pretty  plainly  that 
none  of  the  party  had  more  than  a 
smattering  of  the  native  tongue. 

Such  are  the  slender  attainments, 
as  a  Hindustani  linguist,  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  chronicles  Jung  Baha- 
door's  history  from  his  own  lips. 

It  is  unnecessary  further  to  pursue 
the  investigation  of  Jung  Bahadoor's 
conduct  in  the  various  critical  situa- 
tions of  his  eventful  career.  Some  of 
our  readers  will,  perhaps,  think  we 
have  already  devoted  to  the  matter 
more  of  our  space  than  its  interest 
warrants.  We  thiuk  differently. 
Jung  Bahadoor  is  unquestionably  a 
very  distinguished  and  remarkable 
man.  He  is  the  first  Hindoo  of  high 
caste  and  conspicuous  rank — coming, 
too,  from  the  very  hotbed  of  Hin- 
dooism,  of  which  Puspntnath  is  the 
most  sacred  shrine — who  has  had 
courage  and  strength  of  mind  to 
risk  himself  in  Europe,  braving  un- 
known perils,  the  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  maledictions 
of  the  fanatical  fakeers,  who,  when  he 
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departed,  stood  upon  the  shore  and 
cursed  him  aloud.  He  is  evidently 
susceptible  of  the  influences  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  quite  able  to  profit  by  the 
expression  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country.  How  sensitive  he  is  to  it 
was  shown  by  his  sparing  the  lives  of 
the  conspirators  who  attempted  his 
soon  after  his  return  to  Nepaul. 
"  What  will  they  say  in  England  ?  " 
was  his  reply,  when  urged  in  the 
durbar  to  send  the  discomfited  plotters 
to  execution.  To  assail  him  with 
exaggerated  or  unfounded  charges  is 
not  the  w<ay  to  confirm  the  civilising 
deference  which  he  entertains  for  the 
verdict  of  the  English  nation.  Nor 
is  it  handsome  treatment  of  a  man 
who  has  given  incontestable  proof  of 
his  good-will  towards  this  country. 
It  may  be  new  to  many  of  our 
readers,  but  it  is  not  the  less  authen- 
tic, that  during  the  last  Sikh  war 
Jung  Bahadoor  wrote  to  Lord  Dal- 
housie  offering  to  march  at  the  head 
of  a  brigade  of  his  gallant  Ghoorkas 
to  co-operate  with  our  troops.  To 
appreciate  this  proposal,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  ho  was  already 
commander-in-chief  and  prime-mini- 
ster, and  that,  by  absenting  himself 
from  Nepaul,  he  would  have  mate- 
rially imperilled  his  interests  and 
high  position.  Lord  Dalhousie  re- 
plied In  one  of  those  judicious  and 
admirable  letters  for  which  he  is 
noted,  cordially  acknowledging  the 
noble  and  disinterested  offer  of  the 
Nepaulcse  general,  but  assuring  him 
that  the  Indian  government  was,  and 
would  ever  be,  fully  able,  unassisted, 
to  crush  all  opposition.  The  brief 
correspondence  was  equally  honour- 
able to  the  brave  volunteer  and  to 
the  distinguished  statesman  who  so 
Appropriately  combined  a  grateful  and 
conciliatory  refusal  with  a  well-timed 
assertion  of  the  irresistible  power  of 
our  Anglo-Indian  government. 

Having  exhibited  some  of  the  faults 
of  Mr  Oliphant's  volume,  we  will- 
ingly turn  to  its  better  qualities. 
We  have  already  referred  to  his 
excellent  account  of  an  elephant  hunt. 
Hei*e  is  an  equally  truthful  and  plea- 
sant sketch  of  a  day^s  shooting : — 

**  I  found  my  first  experience  in  shoot- 
ing from  a  howdah  to  be  anything  bat 
agreeable.  The  deer  bounds  through  the 
long  grass  as  a  rabbit  would  through  tur- 


nips ;  and  at  the  moment  one  catches  a 
glimpse  of  his  head,  the  elephant  is  sure 
to  be  going  down  a  steep  place,  or  stop- 
ping, or  going  on  suddenly,  or  trumpet- 
ing, or  doing  something  which  completely 
balks  a  sportsman  accustomed  to  be  on  his 
own  legs,  and  sends  the  ball  flying  in  any 
direction  but  the  right  one.  Onr  line  of 
elephants  consisted  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred,  and  they  beat  regularly '  and 
silently  enough,  except  when  the  beha- 
viour of  one  of  them  irritated  some  pas- 
sionate mahotot,  who  would  vent  his  wrath 
upon  the  hefad  of  the  animal,  by  a  blow 
from  a  short  iron  rod,  or  would  catch 
him  sharply  under  the  ear  with  a  huge 
hook,  which  he  dexterously  applied  to  a 
sore  kept  open  for  that  purpose  ;  then  a 
loud  roar  of  pain  would  sound  through 
the  jungle,  for  a  moment,  much  to  our 
disgust,  as  it  startled  the  deer  we  were 
gradually  and  silently  approaching. 

"  The  pig,  which  formed  part  of  the 
gamebag  of  the  afternoon,  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  only  severely  wounded,  and 
an  elephant  was  commanded  to  finish  the 
poor  brute,  as  he  lay  grimly  surveyiogns, 
his  glistening  tnaks  looking  rather  for- 
midable— ^80  at  l«a8t  the  elephant  seemed 
to  think,  as  for  some  time  he  strongly 
objected  to  approach  him.  At  last  he 
went  timidly  up,  and  gave  the  boar  a 
severe  kick  with  his  fore-foot,  drawing  it 
back  quickly,  with  a  significant  grunt, 
which  plainly  intimated  his  opinion  that 
he  had  done  as  much  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected  of  him.  His  mahout,  how- 
ever, ihonght  otherwise,  and,  by  dint  of 
severe  irritation  on  the  sore  behind  hia 
ear,  seemed  to  drive  him  to  desperation, 
as  the  elephant  suddenly  backed  upon 
the  pig,  and,  getting  him  between  his 
hind  legs,  ground  him  together,  and  ab- 
solutely broke  him  up.  After  this,  we 
went  crashing  home,  regardless  of  the 
thick  jungle  through  which  we  passed,  as 
the  impending  boughs  were  snapped,  at 
the  word  of  the  mahouts,  by  the  obedient 
and  sagacious  animals  we  bestrode." 

This  is  all  very  good.  After  relat- 
ing his  own  hunting  adventures,  Mr 
OSphant,  when  giving  particulars  of 
Jung  Bahadoor's  career,  and  finding 
himself,  he  says,  in  a  story- telling 
mood,  proceeds  to  narrate  how  the 
minister  once  distinguished  himself  by 
the  capture  of  a  musk  elephant.  Now, 
in  turning  to  page  130  of  Kirkpatiick^ 
we  And  an  engraving  and  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  Kustoora,  or  musk- 
deer: — 

^  A  native  of  the  Kuchar,  or  Lower 
Tibet,  but  met  more  commonly  in  some 
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parts  of  that  extensive  tract  than  in 
others.  They  would  not  appear,  how- 
eTer,  to  be  Tery  numerous  anywhere  ; 
and  though  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie 
Knoh&r  is  subject  to  the  Ghoorkalis,  the 
Nepaulians  procure  the  Kusioora  princi- 
pally from  the  vicinity  of  Neyat,  Dhy- 
boon^  and  one  or  two  other  places.  This 
animal  is  most  usually  caught  by  means 
of  a  snare,  made  of  a  particular  kind  of 
moantain  bamboo,  of  which  it  is  reported 
that  the  whole  species  is  occasionally 
blasted  at  once,  not  a  single  tree  remain- 
ing  that  does  not  rapidly  decay.  The 
blight,  howeyer,  never  happening  till  the 
annual  seed  has  fallen  into  the  ground, 
the  plant  is  abundantly  renewed  in  due 
coarse  of  production.  Very  little  pure 
mask  is  to  be  obtained  at  Khatmandu  ; 
and  there  is  still  less  exported  from  Ne- 
paol.  Indeed,  I  have  been  assured  that 
even  the  musk  contained  in  the  n&feh,  or 
bag,  still  attached  to  the  body  of  the 
aaimal,  is  not  always  found  unadulterat- 
ed, and  that  its  purity  can  only  be  relied 
on  when  the  Kustoora  is  received  directly 
as  a  present  from  some  person  on  whose 
lands  it  has  recently  been  caught.*' 

Having  read  this  description  of  the 
small  animal  which  supplies  the  pre- 
dons  perfame  in  niggard  quantities, 
we  hunted  further,  but  in  vain,  for 
fiome  mention  of  the  musk-elephant, 
of  which  we  had  never  before  heard. 
We  thought  how  delighted  would  be 
Mr  Atkinson  of  Bond  Street,  and  Mr 
Smytli,  of  the  Civet  Cat,  and  other 
proprietors  of  similar  sweet-scented 
establishments,  at  this  sudden  and 
enormous  augmentation  of  their  re- 
sources, for  which  they  were  doubtless 
indebted  to  the  zoological  zeal  of  the 
young  Cingalese  jurist.  Presently, 
however,  on  examination  of  the  con- 
text, our  fragrant  illusions  were  dis- 
pelled. We  had  already  been  puzzled, 
whilst  reading  Captain  Egerton,  by 
that  officer's  repeated  mention  of  ^*  a 
rogue  elephant ; "  and  it  now  struck  us 
that  the  naval  commander's  "  rogue," 
and  Mr  Oliphant's  "  musk,"  were  in- 
tended to  designate  the  state  of  sexual 
madness  in  which  an  elephant  is  said 
to  be  must.  We  cannot  sufficiently 
land  the  playful  and  exquisite  delicacy 
of  the  sea-captain,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  admonish  the  proctor  to  rub 
up  his  Oordoo,  and  to  coiTcct,  in  any 
fnturo  edition  of  his  book,  the  not 
onfrequent  errors  he  has  committed 
when  writing  names  of  places  and 
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employing  native  terms.  At  page  81, 
for  instance,  when  describing  the  great 
square  in  Khatmandu,  he  tells  us  that 
it  ^'  is  well  paved,  and  contains  the 
Chinese  pagoda,  composed  entirely  of 
wood,  from  which  it  is  said  the  town 
derives  its  name."  We  should  have 
expected  him  to  know  that  Khatman- 
du, or  Kathipore,  means  **  the  town 
of  wood,"  (the  origintd  material  of 
its  construction,)  with  the  name  of 
which  the  temple  has  neither  more 
nor  less  to  do  than  any  other  wooden 
edifice  in  the  place.  We  are  rather 
curious  to  know  where  Mr  Oliphant 
picked  up  the  remarkable  piece  of 
information  with  which,  a  few  lines 
further  on,  he  presents  his  readers : — 

*'  In  Nepaul  it  is  a  rule  that  the  death 
of  one  great  animal  should  be  immediately 
followed  by  that  of  another  ;  and  when 
a  Rajah  dies,  a  rhinoceros  is  forthwith 
killed  to  keep  him  company." 

Surely  some  waggish  Oriental  has 
been  amusing  himself  at  the  expense 
of  the  smooth-faced  Feringee. 

Any  reference  to  blunders  naturally 
reminds  us  of  Captain  Smith,  whom 
we  left  some  pages  back,  clipping 
paragraphs  ftom  Kirkpatrick,  and 
sticking  them  into  his  own  dapper 
duodecimos.  After  a  while  he  lays 
aside  Kirkpatrick,  turns  to  the  Ne- 
paul Blue  Book,  and  from  it  concocts 
a  sort  of  history  of  the  Nepaulese 
war.  This  fills  about  two  hundred 
pages,  and  gets  him  well  on  into  bis 
second  volume.  ^^  Nepaul,  since  the 
war,"  is  dismissed  in  sixteen  scanty 
pages.  Brief  as  these  are,  they 
abound  in  mistakes.  Khatmandu  is 
printed  Estnordoo ;  Mr  Brian  Hodg- 
son is  Mr  W.  Hodgson ;  the  ex- king 
of  Nepaul  is  stated  to  be  dead,  which 
must  be  very  recently,  for  only  a  few 
months  ago  he  was  all  alive.  But 
perhaps  the  Captain  has  been  con- 
sulting a  somnambulist.  With  his 
opportunities,  as  political  assistant 
in  Nepaul  for  five  years,  how  easy 
ought  it  to  have  been  for  Captain 
Smith  to  have  produced  a  really 
good  and  useful  book,  which  should 
have  worthily  succeeded  Kirkpatrick 
and  Hamilton.  We  hope  some  day 
to  witness  the  appearance  of  such 
a  work.  Nepaul  and  Khatmandu 
are  far-off  places  and  outlandish 
names,    known  until   lately  but  to 
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few ;  yet  they  are  not  without  in- 
terest to  all  who  heed  the  prosperity 
and  progress  of  oar  Indian  empire. 
It  is  an  ancient  tradition — and  in 
the  minds  of  all  Hindoos  the  belief 
still  lurks  —  that  from  Nepaul  will 
proceed  the  liberation  of  India  from 
the  European  yoke ;  that  thence  will 
be  struck  the  first  blow  at  English 
power  in  the  East.  We  smile  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  notion  as  wo 
compare  a  map  of  India  In  Warren 
Hastings^  time  and  one  of  Arrow- 
smith's  of  the  same  regions  at  the 
present  day;  and  whilst  noting  the 
vast  spread,  in  the  interval,  of  the 
*^  British  pink  *'  defining  our  territo- 


ries, we  cannot  but  anticipate,  that  at 
no  very  distant  date,  when  Jung  Ba- 
hadoor  shall  perhaps  have  passed 
away  from  the  scene — victim  of  fierce 
insurrection  or  bloody  feud — Nepaul, 
the  Switzerland  of  the  East,  shall 
acknowledge,  like  its  neighbours,  the 
supremacy  of  Britain.  The  prospect, 
even  if  remote,  of  such  a  contin- 
gency, gives  unquestionable  interest 
and  importance  to  that  rich  and  fer- 
tile region ;  and  should  stimulate  ta 
the  task  of  its  description  writers 
more  competent,  careful,  and  con- 
scientious, than  the  majority  of  those 
with  whose  works  we  to-day  have 
had  to  deal. 


THE  CELESTIALS  AT  HOME   AND  ABROAD. 


The  greatest  social  phenomenon  of 
the  present  day  is  Emigration;  and 
the  myriads  of  the  human  race  who 
are  now  precipitating  themselves  from 
one  region  of  the  world  to  another, 
rival  in  number  and  outvie  in  power 
even  the  countless  hordes  who  from  age 
to  age,  in  early  times,  submerged  the 
mighty  empu*es  of  the  South.  ^^  Time 
was,  time  is,  and  time  shall  be  again," 
was  the  oracular  response  of  the 
Brazen  Head  of  Friar  Bacon ;  and 
now  the  cycle  of  ages  has  brought 
round  again  the  Emigrating  Era  of 
mankind.  But  how  different  is  the 
modem  phenomenon  from  that  which 
marked  its  track  of  yore  in  characters 
of  blood  and  fire  I  In  ancient  times 
the  flood  of  emigration  rolled  from 
the  Desert,  but  now  from  the  heart 
of  Civilisation; — then  it  dashed  its 
barbaric  waves  against  all  that  man, 
by  long  centuries  of  toil,  had  achieved 
in  power  and  knowledge ;  but  now  it 
diffuses  Itself  peaceably,  everywhere 
spreading  abroad  the  crowning  know- 
ledge to  which  our  race  has  hitherto 
attained;  —  then  its  object  was  to 
plunder  the  wealth  of  man,  now  it  is 
to  develop  the  riches  of  nature. 

To  the  reflecting  eye,  the  working 
of  that  mighty  Hand  that  guides  the 
world  was  never  more  observable  in 
human  afiairs  than  now.  Is  it  need- 
ful to  say  why  Grold  and  Emigration 
now  stand  out  prominently  as  the 
moving  impulses  of  mankind  ?  Is  it 
not  evident  that  Europe  is  labouring 
in  the  throes  of  a  mighty  social  expe- 
riment, and  that  unless  it  were  relieved 


at  this  critical  period  of  its  starving 
and  discontented  masses,  society  itself 
would  perish  in  the  convulsion  ?  And 
does  not  the  attractive  glitter  of  Gold 
direct  this  Exodus,  as  the  pillar  of 
cloud  and  fire  guided  the  Israelites  of 
yore,  away  from  the  old  seats  of  civi- 
lisation into  the  desert- pi  aces  of  the 
world,  there  to  accomplish  the  Di- 
vinely ordained  mission  of  our  race, 
to  ^^  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue 
it?"  The  age  of  Gold,  like  the  age 
of  Emigration,  has  again  dawned  upon 
the  world ;  an  age  how  different  from 
that  dreamed  of  by  the  poets !  but  au 
agency  more  grand  and  world-wide — 
more  fraught  with  present  changes 
and  future  blessings — than  any  which 
the  poetic  imagination  has  ever  con- 
ceived. The  golden  legend  first  whis- 
pered to  wondering  ears  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sacramento,  has  now  filled  the 
wide  world  with  its  fame.  The  golden 
Apparition  that  first  was  seen  stand- 
ing, beckoning  from  afar,  by  the  lone 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  has  now  drawn 
all  men  after  it,  and  established  an 
empire  where  four  years  ago  there 
was  a  solitude.  And  what  was  the 
great  design  of  this  Califomian  dis- 
covery, but  to  empty  the  labour-mar- 
kets of  the  Eastern  States  of  the 
Union  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
starving  myriads  of  Ireland,  who,  in 
their  turn,  left  an  opening  in  the 
Emerald  Isle  for  the  energy  and  Pro- 
testantism of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It 
opened  a  ready  asylum  in  the  New 
World  for  the  proscribed,  mined,  or 
frightened  refugees  from  the  Revolu- 
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tions  of  Europe ;  and,  as  if  in  antici- 
pation of  some  still  greater  crisis  yet 
to  come,  Australia,  groaning  under  a 
plethora  of  new-found  wealth,  starv- 
ing Croesus-like  in  the  midst  of  her 
gold,  cries  aloud  to  Europe  for  men 
to  till  her  fields,  to  tend  her  flocks,  or 
to  satiate  their  restless  energies  by 
the  exploration  of  her  fifteen  hundred 
miles  of  auriferous  mountains.  That 
her  call  is  already  being  answered, 
any  one  may  see  at  a  glance.  What 
city  of  our  own  country  but  is  now 
sending  forth  her  hundreds,  what 
town  her  tens,  what  village  or  hamlet 
of  the  land  but  has  some  family  or 
individual  bound  for  the  land  of  pro- 
mise ?  And,  what  is  worthy  of  notice, 
the  emigration-fever — like  all  fevers 
when  they  become  epidemic — has  now 
mounted  from  the  lower  classes  to  the 
higher;  and  the  same  relief  seems 
about  to  be  afibrded  to  our  world  of 
derks,  and  milliners,  and  better  arti- 
sans, as  has  already  relieved  the  pres- 
sure, and  kept  up  the  wages,  of  our 
suffering  peasantry. 

There  is  one  remarkable  and  signi- 
ficant fact  connected  with  the  recent 
gold-discoveries.  They  have  all  been 
made  ^^  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,"  and  within  the  bosom  or  on 
the  shores  of  an  ocean  of  all  others 
the  least  whitened  by  the  sails  or 
cheered  by  the  presence  of  civilised 
man.  Although  abounding  with  islands 
and  archipelagos  transcendent  alike 
for  beauty  and  productiveness — where 
Nature  has  been  enriching  the  soil  by 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  throughout  five- 
and- forty  centuries, — where  sun  and 
breeze,  wood  and  water,  shore  and 
sea,  present  endless  prizes  to  the 
enterprise  of  civilisation, — no  maritime 
power,  no  sea-loving  people,  has 
ever  arisen  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  From  the  dawn  of 
history,  that  longest  of  the  earth^s 
sea-boards  has  sent  forth  no  navy  to 
explore,  and  occupy,  and  reclaim  the 
fertile  isles  and  semi-continents  which 
compose  that  sixth  division  of  the 
globe  which  we  now  entitle  Oceanica. 
Does  it  not  seem  as  if  those  vast 
ocean- realms  have  been  reserved  by 
Providence  until  now,  in  order  that 
they  might  become  the  empire  of  that 
free  An^o-Saxon  race,  which,  cradled 


in  a  little  island  of  the  West,  has 
come  to  throw  its  mighty  arms  around 
the  whole  world  ? 

But  Providence  ever  attains  the 
greatest  ends  by  the  simplest  means ; 
and  the  same  agency  of  Gold  which  is 
so  remarkably  influencing  the  desti- 
nies of  Europe,  promises  to  accomplish 
a  phenomenon,  less  important,  it  may 
be,  but  even  more  astounding,  for  the 
Asiatic  world.  The  disasters  result- 
ing to  China  from  its  late  war  with 
us, — the  increase  of  taxes — the  injury 
to  commerce  and  employment  in  cer- 
tain provinces  of  the  Empire — and  the 
general  unsettling  of  large  masses  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  partial  infu- 
sion of  £nrot>«ui  ideas  in  the  maritime 
districts, — bave  greatly  broken  up  the 
apathy  and  stay-at-home  spirit  of  the 
Celestials ;  and  no  sooner  did  news  of 
the  gold-discoveries  reach  Canton, 
than  the  mania  seized  upon  them  also ; 
and  the  remarkable  spectacle  was 
witnessed  of  a  nation  which  had  kept 
itself  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
since  the  Deluge,  coming  forward  to 
compete  with  its  fellow-races  for 
the  spoils  of  the  earth.  The  Her- 
mit Nation  came  forth  from  its  cell 
into  the  world,  to  wonder  and  be 
wondered  at — but  above  all,  to  work^ 
and  to  show  that  there  is  an  industry 
and  intelligence  in  the  population  of 
China  which  some  even  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  would  do  well  to  acquire. 

*'  Quite  a  large  number  of  the  Ce- 
lestials," said  a  Califomian  journal  a 
year  ago,  **  have  arrived  among  us  of 
late,  enticed  hither  by  the  golden 
romance  which  has  filled  the  world. 
Scarcely  a  ship  arrives  here  that  does 
not  bring  an  increase  to  this  worthy 
integer  of  our  population ;  and  we 
hear,  by  China  papers,  and  private 
advices  from  that  empire,  that  the 
feeling  is  spreading  all  through  the 
sea-board,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
nearly  all  the  vessels  that  are  up  for 
this  country  are  so  for  the  prospect 
of  passengers.  A  few  Chinamen 
have  returned,  taking  home  with  them 
some  thousands  of  dollars  in  Califor- 
nian  gold,  and  have  thus  given  an 
impetus  to  the  spirit  of  emigration 
from  their  fatherland  which  is  not 
likely  to  abate  for  some  years  to 
come."  ♦ 
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Hitherto,  the  Chinese  who  left 
their  own  country  generally  found 
their  way  in  native  vessels  to  Borneo, 
Siam,  and  the  Straits,  where  their 
situation  has  not  always  been  safe  or 
satisfactory,  and  then*  junk  voyages 
almost  invariably  attended  with  great 
risk,  as  well  from  pirates  of  divers 
nations  as  from  the  common  perils  of 
of  the  sea.  Despite  these  difficulties, 
however,  for  several  years  past  a  large 
4ind  rapidly  increasing  emigration  of 
Chinese  labourers  has  taken  place 
to  different  parts  of  the  adjoining 
islands  and  countries,  amongst  others 
to  Singapore, — the  emigration  to  which 
dependency  of  the  British  Grown  was 
chiefly  conducted  in  the  following  sin- 
gular manner  i-^The  owner  of  a  native 
junk  engages  with  a  number  of  free 
but  penniless  Chinese  to  convey  them 
^0  Singapore,  upon  the  understanding 
that,  on  their  arrival  at  that  port, 
they  will  each  engage  with  such  resi- 
dents as  are  in  want  of  servants  or 
labourers,  to  work  for  them  for  a  cer- 
tain period  without  other  remunera- 
tion than  boai'd  and  lodging,  the  par- 
ties so  engaging  them  paying  as  an 
equivalent  the  amount  of  their  pas- 
sage-money from  China;  the  length 
of  servitude  thus  freely,  and  on  both 
sides  cheerfully,  bargained  for,  being 
dependent  on  the  relative  state  of 
supply  and  demand.  This  mode  of 
obtaining  labour  by  private  enterprise 
has  proved  quite  successful,  and  has 
been  carried  on,  to  some  extent,  for 
many  years,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
British  authorities,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction and  profit  of  shipowner,  em- 
ployer, and  employed. 

The  reports  of  those  Chinamen  who 
first  returned  from  California  to  their 
-own  country,  of  the  good  reception 
they  had  met  with  there,  and  of  the 
perfect  security  of  the  voyage  when 
made  in  the  ships  of  the  Foreigners, 
gave  an  incalculable  impulse  to  the 
emigration- fever  of  the  Celestials ;  and 
they  are  now  finding  their  way,  in 
great  and  increasing  numbers,  not  only 
to  California,  but  to  Australia,  Cuba, 
and  our  West  Indian  colonies.  To 
these  latter,  a  supply  of  labour  suited 
to  a  tropical  climate  is  a  desideratum 
of  primary  importance,  if  we  would 
not  see  those  magnificent  islands  irre- 
juediably  relapse,  as  they  are  fast 
doing,  into  a  state  of  wildemess, — 


and  of  such  labour  China  is  both 
willing  and  anxious  to  yield  an  un- 
limited supply.  An  experiment  to 
test  the  practicability  of  importing 
Chinese  labourers  into  Cuba  was 
made  about  four  years  ago,  when 
there  were  introduced  into  Havanna 
581  Coolies  from  Amoy — 638  having 
embarked  there,  and  57  having  died 
on  the  passage  and  in  quarantine. 
These  labourers  were  distributed 
among  various  planters  as  appren- 
tices, receiving  four  dollars  each  a- 
month.  At  the  commencement,  several 
of  the  masters  were  dissatisfied  with 
them,  but  experience  soon  proved 
their  value ;  and  recently,  a  number 
of  the  most  intelligent  proprietors  in 
Cuba,  consulted  by  the  local  autho- 
rities, declared  that  they  had  found 
the  Chinese  in  their  service  *'  labori- 
ous, robust — almost  as  much  so  as 
the  best  Africans, — more  intelligent, 
and  sufficiently  docile,  under  good 
management."  They  moreover  ex- 
pressed themselves  desirous  that  im- 
migration should  be  encouraged,  and 
ready  to  take  a  certain  number  into 
their  employment ;  and  some  of  them 
deem  it  quite  possible  to  cultivate 
their  properties  with  Chinese  exclu- 
sively. In  consequence,  a  contract 
has  been  made  a  few  months  ago  by 
an  English  house  (Syme,  Muir,  &  Co. 
of  Amoy)  to  introduce  eight  thousand 
Coolies  into  the  island,  and  the  entire 
number  is  by  this  time  subscribed  for 
— the  planters  engaging  to  pay  the 
importers  at  the  rate  of  125  dollars 
a-head — the  Coolies  to  be  appren- 
ticed for  eight  years,  and  to  receive 
four  dollars  a- month  each  daring  the 
time  of  their  service.  We  understand 
that  there  is  every  prospect  of  such 
emigration  assuming  a  permanent  and 
increasing  character,  and  one  of  the 
best- informed  of  our  English  firms 
( W.  P.  Hammond  &  Co.  of  London) 
entertain  *^  great  hopes  that  the  do- 
cility and  usefulness  of  the  free  agri- 
cultural labourers  of  the  province  of 
Fokhien,  in  China,  will  be  the  means 
at  no  distant  time  of  entirely  super- 
seding slavery  in  the  great  island  of 
Cuba." 

A  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
similar  arrangement  has  already  been 
evinced  by  the  planters  in  British 
Guiana,  and  in  other  of  the  West  India 
colonies ;  and  the  avidity  with  which 
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the  Chinese  would  embrace  such  an 
opportunity  of  honest  industry,  may, 
perhaps,  be  best  evidenced  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  private 
letter,  dated  in  March  last,  of  a  British 
merchant  settled  at  Anioy  : — 

**  We  have  just  despatched  a  vessel 
with  410  labourers  for  Honolula,  Sand- 
wich Inlands.  They  were  all  fine,  strong, 
able-bodied  yoang  men,  engaged  for  three 
to  five  years  at  three  dollars  per  month, 
with  food,  &c.,  for  men,  and  at  two  to 
two-and-a-half  dollars  per  month  for 
boys. 

''The  only  sorrowful  parties  were  those 
whom  we  were  compelled  to  reject  from 
disease  or  deformity.  These  we  placed 
a  distinguishing  mark  upon,  but  this  they 
removed,  and  presented  themselves  for 
•election  three  or  four  times.  We  were 
obliged  to  send  them  from  alongside  in 
hundreds,  and  the  last  day  the  rush  was 
so  great  we  thought  they  would  haye 
almost  taken  the  vessel  from  us.  Thit 
demand  for  labour  it  a  mott  providenticU 
thing  for  thU  province,  the  poverty  and 
destitution  of  which  it  incredible." 

Here,  then,  we  have,  on  the  one 
band,  a  starving  population  of  Celes- 
tials craving  for  employment,  and,  on 
the  other,  valuable  estates  capable  of 
adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  British 
Empire  by  the  production  of  immense 
qnan  titles  of  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  &c., 
almost  goiug  out  of  cultivation,  and 
their  formerly  affluent  proprietors 
praying  for  the  very  labour  which  is  so 
earnestly  asking  for  employment;  and 
is  it  possible  that  prejudice  or  a  mis- 
taken philanthropy  will  be  allowed  to 
step  in  and  prevent  an  interchange  of 
benefits  so  mutually  desirable  ?  We 
cannot  think  it.  Any  one  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  Voltairian  doctrine 
that  the  world  is  ruled  by  Chance, 
must  be  struck  with  the  cheering  coin- 
cidence that  this  very  period,  when 
for  the  first  time  the  final  extinction  of 
the  African  slave-trade  seems  almost 
within  our  reach,  should  be  the  season 
mt  which  Providence  is  throwing  open 
to  the  world  the  immense  supplies  of 
labour  which  for  thousands  of  years 
it  has  been  rearing  secluded  in  a  dis- 
tant comer  of  Asia.  China  Proper  and 
its  dependencies  contain  some  three 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  inhabi- 
taats— considerably  above  one- third 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  globe — 
and  coold  famish,  out  of  its  mere 
floating  popnlation,  a  much  larger 


number  of  free  labourers  than  the 
whole  west  coast  of  Africa  could  fur- 
nish of  slaves.  Moreover,  an  immense 
proportion  of  the  Chinese  contrive  to 
exist  only  by  means  of  the  most  hard 
and  unflagging  labour,— living  fron> 
hand  to  mouth,  and  devouring  every- 
thing, however  unclean  in  our  eyes, 
which  can  conduce  to  the  keeping 
together  of  soul  and  body.  A  bad 
season,  or  an  overflowing  of  their 
canals  and  rivers,  reduces  millions  to 
absolute  starvation,  from  which  all 
the  effbrts  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment are  insnflicient  to  extricate  them 
— myriads  perishing,  from  such  causes, 
every  fourth  or  fifth  year.  It  is  a 
work,  then,  of  pure  benevolence  to 
both  the  Chinaman  and  the  Negro,  if 
you  can  at  once  relieve  the  hunger  of 
the  former  and  preserve  the  freedom 
of  the  latter, — if  you  can  convey  the 
one  to  those  fields  of  remunerative 
industry  which  are  to  him  a  Pai*adise, 
and  retain  the  other  in  his  cherished 
deserts  from  which  there  is  so  littlo 
temptation  to  remove  him. 

Australia  is  another  field  to  which 
Chinamen  have  begun  to  flock,  and 
where  their  services  are  almost  equally 
desirable.  They  have  a  most  acute- 
scent  for  anything  in  the  shape  of 
money,  and  the  temptation  of  the  auri- 
ferous Blue  Mountains  of  Sydney  was 
more  than  Chinese  nature  could  resist. 
In  the  Australian  intelligence  con- 
tained in  the  Times  of  lUth  March 
last,  we  read,  that  "  many  cargoes  of 
Chinamen  have  been  sent  for,  and 
one  shipload  had  just  arrived.  They 
will  be  employed  at  good  wages  as 
shepherds,  while  thousands  of  honest 
families  in  England  are  yearning  for 
the  means  of  procuring  the  same  ad- 
vantage, and  that,  not  as  paupers, 
but  with  a  feeling  that  they  would 
faithfully  make  repayment.'*  The 
hardship  to  our  own  countrymen  so 
correctly  expressed  by  the  Times  is 
now  greatly  removed,  by  the  steps 
recently  taken  to  facilitate  their  pas- 
sage to  the  sheepwalks  and  gold-fields 
of  our  Antarctic  possessions ;  and  no 
one  can  doubt  their  great  superiority 
to  the  Chinese,  —  not,  perhaps,  iu 
patient  industry  and  thriftiness,  but 
in  most  of  the  qualities  which  charac- 
terise a  good  subject  and  citizen  iu  a 
free  state. 
Australia,  with  her  unrivalled  stores 
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of  the  precious  metals,  is  certain  ere 
loDg  to  receive  a  large  influx  of  those 
roving  Celestials ;  but  at  present  it  is 
in  the  Eldorado  of  Califoinia  that  they 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  greatest  numbers 
and  tothebest  effect  The  latest  intelli- 
gence from  China  shows  that  the  fame 
of  the  American  gold-region  has  al- 
ready become  widely  diffused  through- 
out the  south-eastern  provinces  of 
China.  *^  During  the  past  month," 
says  a  letter  dated  from  Canton  on  the 
27th  of  March  last,  **  there  has  been 
not  a  little  excitement  among  people 
connected  with  foreigners,  and  who 
have  means  of  learning  anything  of 
the  '  gold  hills,'  —  more  especially 
among  those  whose  acquaintances  in 
California  have  described  the  advan- 
tages of  the  country,  or,  on  returning  to 
China,  have  spread  the  report  of  their 
good  fortune.  Letters  from  Chinese 
in  San  Francisco  and  further  in  the 
country,  have  been  circulated  through 
all  this  part  of  the  province  ;  and  the 
accounts  of  the  successful  adventurers 
who  have  returned  would,  had  the 
inhabitants  possessed  the  means  of 
paying  their  way  across,  have  gone 
far  to  depopulate  considerable  towns. 
The  number  of  men  that  have  gone, 
and  that  are  now  preparing  to  embark, 
is  so  considerable,  and  the  employ- 
ment which  has  been  thus  unexpect- 
edly afforded  to  shipping,  at  a  moment 
of  great  depression  of  freights,  is  so 
remarkable,  that  we  have  no  doubt 
the  subject  will  excite  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  trade 
of  the  East."  The  writer  then  gives 
a  detailed  list  of  the  ships  dispatched 
from  IIong-Kong,  Macao,  and  Wham- 
poa,  with  Chinese  passengers,  between 
the  1st  of  January  and  the  27th  of 
March  this  year ;  and  another  list  of 
vessels  which  had  not  then  sailed,  but 
which  were  under  engagement  to  go, 
— with  the  number  of  men  taken  by 
each.  The  total  number  of  emigrants 
gone  and  going  amounts  to  16,807, 
which,  taking  the  average  passage- 
money  at  forty  dollars  a-head,  would 
give  a  passenger-freightage  of  672,280 
dollars.  The  total  number  of  ships 
gone  and  going  was  sixty,  of  which 
one- half  had  sailed  before  the  date  of 
the  letter.  The  details  which  accom- 
pany this  statement  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  accuracy,  and  it  is  still  further 
corroborated  by  the  last  letter  of  the 


Times'  Correspondent,  dated  San 
Francisco,  May  2,  which  states  that 
immigrants  "  are  continually  arriving 
in  batches  of  500  to  1000  in  every 
vessel  from  China,  and  10,000  are 
reported  as  ready  to  come  forward  in 
a  fleet  of  merchantmen  from  Canton 
and  other  porrs." 

One  circumstance  connected  with 
this  Chinese  emigration  to  California, 
is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  carry- 
ing trade  between  these  two  countries, 
— namely,  that  the  men  who  emigrate 
intend  to  return,  and  will  probably  go 
to  and  fro.  In  no  case,  as  yet,  have 
Chinese  families  removed  from  the 
country,  and  all  the  social  habits  and 
national  feelings  of  that  people  are 
opposed  to  such  a  step.  Almost 
without  exception  the  emigrants  are 
adult  males,  and  their  purpose  is 
simply  to  gain  something  by  their 
labour  in  California,  with  which  to 
return  to  their  native  country.  It  is 
thus  that  emigration  begins  in  all 
countries.  The  young  and  strong, 
the  restless  and  buoyant,  are  the  class 
to  whom  the  aids  and  comforts  of 
home  are  least  necessary,  and  on 
whom  its  ties  hang  lightest.  It  is 
amongst  them,  accordingly,  that  the 
first  emigrants  are  found ;  but  seldom 
do  even  they,  on  embarking,  resign 
the  prospect  of  revisiting  the  land  of 
their  birth  and  the  home  of  all  that 
the  heart  holds  dearest.  Even  when 
such  pioneers  of  civilisation  were  the 
bold  sons  of  our  own  land,  and  when 
the  region  they  steered  for  was  the 
distant  Antipodal  settlements  of  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  how  few  of 
them  went  out  otherwise  than  with 
the  view  of  accumulating  a  hard-won 
competency,  and  returning  with  it  to 
spend  his  after-life  amidst  the  merry 
*'*'  homes  of  England."  A  majority  of 
them  failed,  indeed,  and  remained  in 
the  land  of  their  adoption ;  but  the 
recollection  of  our  readers  will,  we 
doubt  not,  fully  corroborate  our  state- 
ment when  we  say,  that  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years — and,  more 
peculiarly,  since  the  monetary  and 
commercial  difficulties  of  1847 — that 
whole  families  have  begun  to  forsake 
our  shores,  or  that  the  mass  of  our 
emigrants  have  gone  forth  with  the 
resolution  of  never  again  setting  foot 
upon  the  soil  of  Britain. 

As  it  has  been  with  us,  ao  will  it. 
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in  good  time,  be  with  the  Chinese. 
Once  the  tide  of  emigration  has  set  in 
steadily  and  strongly,  in  any  country, 
men  throw  themselves  into  the  stream 
as  into  a  Lethe, — become  oblivions  of 
the  past  and  all  its  enchaining  asso- 
ciations, and  think  only  of  the  fature 
and  of  the  land  whither  they  are 
going.  The  Chinaman  reverences  his 
Sycee  silver  as  heartily  as  the  Yankee 
worships  the  *^  almighty  dollar  ;*'  and 
the  inducements  for  him  to  exchange 
his  own  densely- peopled  country  for 
the  gold-producing  region  of  Califor- 
nia are  manifest  and  manifold.  If  we 
contrast  the  gains  of  labourers,  me- 
chanics, and  miners  in  California, 
with  the  wages  received  by  the  same 
classes  in  China,  the  disparity  in 
flavour  of  the  former  is  prodi^ous. 
In  January  last,  the  wages  of  day- 
labourers  at  San  Francisco  were  at 
*'  five  to  eight  dollars  per  day,  or  one 
dollar  per  hour ; "  whilst  on  the  Canton 
aide  of  the  Pacific,  the  earnings  of  a 
man  belonging  to  the  class  now  emi- 
grating to  San  Francisco  would  not 
be  more  than  four  or  five  dollars  a 
month.  In  other  words,  a  day^s  work 
in  California  would  earn  equal  to  a 
month's  wages  in  China  I  In  such 
circumstances,  unless  some  unforeseen 
difficulty  should  arise,  there  is  little 
prospect  of  any  diminution  in  the 
Chinese  emigration  across  the  Pacific. 
Accustomed  to  the  simplest  mode  of 
living,  having  few  wants,  and  more- 
over actuated  by  the  strongest  passion 
for  gain,  it  is  probable  that  success 
will  continue  to  attend  them  in  the 
Western  Eldorado ;  and  so  long  as 
the  rates  of  wages  there  continue 
high,  and  toleration  is  extended  to 
them  by  the  jealous  and  domineering 
Americans,  we  see  nothing  to  check 
the  emigration  -  movement  in  that 
direction. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  news 
has  arrived  from  California  which, 
for  the  moment,  give  a  new  com- 
plexion to  affairs,  by  informing  us  that 
the  Americans  have  grown  jealous  of 
the  money-making  Chinese,  and  arc 
commencing  a  species  of  proscription 
against  them.  The  MaiysvUle  Herald 
of  4th  May  states  that  a  meeting  of 
miners  had  been  held  in  that  town,  at 
which  it  was  resolved,  that  ^^  whereas 
large  numbers  of  foreigners,  and 
Chinese  especially,  are  overrunning 


and  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the 
mining  lands  in  this  vicinity,  to  the 
injury  and  disadvantage  of  American 
citizens;  and  whereas  we  hold  that 
the  mineral  lands  of  California  by 
right  should  belong  to  and  be  held 
solely  by  American  citizens,  there- 
fore'' no  Chinaman  was  to  be  thence- 
forth allowed  to  hold  any  mining 
claim  in  the  neighbourhood.  And 
from  a  letter  in  the  Sacramento  Union, 
of  date  May  2,  we  learn  that  ^*  the 
excitement  in  regard  to  the  Chinese 
is  rapidly  extending  along  the  banks 
of  the  North  Fork  of  the  American 
River,  and  daily  expulsions  are  taking 
place.  This  morning  some  sixty 
Americans  ranged  down  the  river 
some  four  miles,  driving  ofif  two  hun- 
dred—quietly removing  their  tents, 
strictly  respecting  their  persons  and 
property  —  except  in  one  instance, 
when  a  Celestial  seemed  inclined  to 
be  obstreperous,  his  ^  cradle'  was 
thrown  into  the  river.  The  same 
company  intend  to  proceed  en  masse 
to  Horseshoe  Bar  this  afternoon,  to 
concert  measures  with  the  miners 
there  to  *  start*  some  four  hundred 
located  at  that  place.  A  band  of 
music  is  engaged  to  accompany  the 
expedition  I  Nearly  all  of  the  eighty 
thousand  or  ninety  thousand  Ameri- 
can miners  are  fully  determined  to 
submit  no  longer  to  have  the  public 
lands  robbed  of  their  only  treasure." 
The  letter  of  the  Times'  Correspon- 
dent, published  in  that  newspaper  on 
the  18th  ult.,  states  that  the  assumed 
evil  which  the  Chinese  inflict  upon 
California  is,  the  carrying  away  nearly 
all  the  gold  which  they  amass,  with- 
out any  commensurate  expenditure 
in  the  country;  and  that  the  Governor 
has  thought  fit  to  address  a  special 
message  on  the  subject  to  the  Legis- 
lature. The  argument  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Chinamen  is  founded  on 
the  narrowest  principles,  and  will 
soon  be  reversed ;  for,  whatever  may 
be  the  interest  of  the  Americans  to 
expel  them  from  the  mines,  for  the 
sake  of  the  gold,  it  is  still  more  their 
interest  to  keep  them  in  the  country, 
in  order  that,  by  cheapening  labour, 
they  may  give  to  gold  an  ^ditional 
value.  Moreover,  not  to  mention  the 
indirect  advantages  of  this  immigra- 
tion in  extending  the  commercial  re- 
lations of  California  with  China,  there 
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falls  to  be  considered  the  direct  bene- 
fit to  American  shipping  afforded  by 
their  passage-money ;  the  money  they 
expend  in  rents,  purchase  of  land,  and 
building  of  houses ;  the  taxes  ^hich 
they  pay,  the  large  sums  contributed 
by  them  to  the  Custom-house  in  duties 
upon  imported  goods;  the  cost  of 
their  outfit  for  the  campaign  in  the 
mines,  and  the  travelling  fare  they 
pay  in  getting  transported  to  diggings. 

But  the  Chinese  know  what  they  are 
about  as  well  ns  most  men,  especially 
Avhere  money  is  in  question ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, through  some  of  their 
spokesmen,  among  whom  a  Celestial 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Hab-Wa  is 
chief,  have  published  a  letter  in  reply 
to  the  Governor's  message.  "  Hab- 
Wa  and  his  friends*  letter,"  says  the 
Times^  Correspondent,  "is  a  most 
excellent  production,  and  full  of  sly 
humour.  They  tell  the  Governor  that 
in  their  country  all  great  men  are 
learned  men^  and  that  a  man's  rank 
IS  just  according  to  his  education. 
The  inference  is  obvious,  that  the 
Governor,  being  a  great  man  by  virtue 
of  his  high  office,  must  of  course  be 
also  a  ^  learned'  man.  This  is  a 
severe  hit.  There  is  another,  of  a 
more  generic  character.  *  We  do  not 
deny  that  many  Chinese  tell  lies ;  and 
80  do  many  Americans,  even  in  courts 
of  justice,^  Hab-Wa  evidently  thinks 
the  latter  failing  something  worse 
than  a  ^  white  lie.'  The  tenor  of  this 
letter  has  turned  the  tide  a  good  deal 
in  favour  of  the  Celestials,  and  it  is  sin- 
cerely to  be  hoped  that  the  prejudice 
against  them  will  soon  die  away." 

The  character  of  the  Chinese  who 
have  settled  in  various  parts  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  seems  to  vary 
from  peaceful  to  turbulent  according 
to  the  rule  they  are  under ;  but  we 
believe  our  readers  will  peruse  with 
interest  the  following  creditable  testi- 
monial to  their  conduct,  and  highly 
amusing  description  of  their  habits,  in 
California : — 

''Through  their  chief  here,  and  their 
agent,  Mr  Wood  worth,"  says  a  San  Fran- 
cisco journal,  ''  they  hare  got  possession 
of  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  Moque- 
lumne,  which  they  hare  commenced  cnl- 
tiTatiog,  and  are  fast  settling  it  They 
are  among  the  most  indnstrlons,  quiet, 


patient  people  among  ns.  Perhaps  the 
citizens  of  no  nation,  except  the  Germans, 
are  more  quiet  and  valuable.  They  seem 
to  live  under  our  lavt  as  if  born  and  bred 
under  tJieWf  and  already  have  commenced 
an  expression  of  their  preference  by  ap- 
plying for  citizenship,  by  filing  their 
intentions  in  our  courts.  What  will  be 
the  extent  of  the  movement  now  going  on 
in  China  and  here,  is  not  easily  foreseen. 
We  shall  undoubtedly  have  a  very  large 
addition  to  our  population  ;  and  it  may 
not  be  many  years  before  the  Halls  of 
Congress  are  graced  by  the  presence  of 
a  long-queued  Mandarin  sitting,  voting, 
and  speaking  beside  a  Don  from  Santa 
F^,  and  Kanaker  from  Hawaii. 

"While  writing  the  above,  a  letter 
from  a  Chinese  at  home  to  a  China  '  boy ' 
in  this  country  has  been  shown  us  by  Mr 
Gregory,  and  it  will  be  forwarded  by  his 
express  to  its  destination  at  the  Indian 
Gulh,  where  its  Celestial  recipient  is 
digging  gold,  and  will  feel  himself  happy 
by  the  news  from  home.  Many  letters 
pass  to  and  fro  between  China  and  Cali- 
fornia ;  and  at  each  departure  of  ships  for 
the  Celestial  Empire,  its  children  here 
send  off  to  their  friends  beyond  the  Pa- 
cific, great  numbers  of  California  papers. 
It  may  be  seen  from  this  how  intercourse 
is  increasing  and  knowledge  extending. 
The  day  of  fencing  the  world  and  infor- 
mation out  of  China  has  for  ever  passed 
away.  The  glitter  of  our  gold  has  passed 
the  gates  of  the  Cousin  of  the  Sun  and 
the  Moon,  and  the  disciples  of  Conftacius 
are  coming,  and  have  come,  to  qualify  his 
philosophy  with  the  wisdom  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  utility  of  Franklin. 

^  Gradually  their  wooden  shoes  give 
way  to  the  manufactures  of  Lynn,  and 
kindle  a  fire  for  barbecuing  a  rat  dinner. 
The  long  queue  eventually  passes  away 
before  the  tonsorial  scissors,  and  stuffs  a 
saddle  or  is  woven  into  a  lariat.  The 
yard-wide  nankeen  unmentionables  are 
found  unsuited  to  our  windy  climate  and 
neater  fashions,  and  are  succeeded  by  & 
much  better  fit.  Hats  and  other  Ame- 
rican garments  succeed ;  and  soon  the 
chief  distinction  consists  in  the  copper 
colour,  the  narrow  angular  eyes,  the  pe- 
culiar gibberish,  and  beardless  faces. 
When  these  national  costumes  shall  have 
passed  away,  national  prejudices,  whethes 
of  politics,  morals,  or  religion,  are  pretty 
certainly  on  their  road  to  amalgamation. 
The  *  China  boys  *  will  yet  vote  at  the  same 
polls,  study  at  the  same  schools,  and  bow 
at  the  same  altar,  as  our  own  country- 
men." • 

The  anniversary  of  Washington's 
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birth  (22d  of  Febrnary)  is  a  great  day 
in  California,  as  it  deservedly  is  in 
other  parts  of  the  Union ;  and  from 
a  chit-chat  letter  of  a  Philadelphian 
settled  at  San  Francisco,  we  give  an 
amusing  accoant  of  the  part  which 
long- tailed  Celestials  took  in  this 
year's  ceremonial,  which  seems  to 
have  been  quite  a  World's  Fair  sort 
of  thing : — 


« 


All  countries  and  ages  were  repre- 
sented in  the  ceremonies  of  the  day. 
Scarcely  had  the  French,  Spanish,  and 
Hebrew  societies  passed  from  the  view, 
before  some  two  hundred  Celestials,  or, 
as  their  banner  termed  them,  '  China 
Boys  of  San  Francisco,'  came  before  the 
admiring  gazer.  To  describe  their  ap- 
pearance fully  is  out  of  the  question. 
Preceded  by  their  mandarins  and  a  band 
of  music,  straggling  and  CTidently  amused 
with  their  position,  came  this  large  dele- 
gation of  our  most  orderly  and  industrious 
citizens.  Long  tails  and  short  tails, 
plaited  and  falling  down  the  back  from 
beneath  the  fancy  East  Indian  felt  or 
straw  hat — ^white,  blue,  green,  red,  yel- 
low, and  every  imaginable  colour  of  pan- 
taloons, some  loose  and  only  to  the  knees, 
the  nether  part  of  the  limb  covered  with 
a  long  nankeen  stocking,  and  others  made 
tight  to  the  form  and  fitting  closely,  by 
the  aid  of  strings,  to  the  Chinese  shoe. 
Many  other  characteristics  might  I  men- 
tion, but  no  single  one  excited  the  risi- 
bilities of  the  concourse  of  spectators 
more  than  the  music.  Seated  in  an  ex- 
press waggon  wore  six  musicians,  playing 
tunes  which  to  them  seemed  most  soul- 
stirring,  although  to  us  most  heart-rend- 
ing. One  air  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  was 
martial,  and  its  efficacy  in  peace  or  war 
must  be  about  the  same  as  the  sounds 
produced  by  a  stick  with  smooth  sur- 
face rnbbed  across  one  with  the  edges 
notched." 

Of  this  truly  remarkable  race,  which 
have  thus,  in  these  "latter  days," 
begun  to  diffuse  its  myriads  over  the 
world,  it  is  mortifying  to  think  how 
little  we  know  with  certainty.  It  is 
an  opinion  universal  among  all  who 
have  actually  been  in  China,  that 
"  people  at  home  know  nothing  of  it, 
except  its  tea  and  silk,  its  porcelain, 
japan,  and  ivory  wares.  Of  the 
people,  the  country,  the  government 
or  its  policy,  from  Parliament  and 
the  Ministry  downwards,  they  know 
less  than  the  Chinese  do  of  the  Eng- 
lish." A  sweeping  assertion,  not 
readily  to  be  swsdlowed  by  John  Bull, 


but  one  which  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  last  year  served  rather  to  corrobo- 
rate than  refute.  The  products  of 
China,  indeed,  occupied  a  by  no  means 
insignificant  place  in  that  marvellous 
collection,  but  they  consisted  chiefly 
of  articles  drawn  from  private  collec- 
tions, with  which  our  home  public 
was  already  pretty  familiar.  To  this, 
however,  at  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Opening,  there  was  one  illustrious 
exception, — a  living  product  of  China 
set  off  by  its  manufactures,  which, 
next  to  Royalty  herself,  proved  the 
greatest  attraction  on  that  ever-me- 
morable day.  Now,  who  was  this 
Celestial  cynosure  of  all  eyes  ?  Was 
he  a  Mandarin  of  the  red  button^  or 
of  the  blue  ?  How  many  little  packets 
of  ginseng  had  he  been  complimented 
with  by  the  old  Emperor  ?  Or  had 
he  ever  been  permitted  the  rare  dis- 
tinction of  riding  on  horseback  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Imperial  palace? 
Finally,  had  he  ever  been  presented 
with  a  three-eyed  peacock's  feather, 
that  ne  plus  ultra  of  Celestial 
celebrity,  or  with  a  pavonian  feather 
with  any  eyes  at  all?  Not  he  I  — 
he  was  no  other  than  a  Coolie  or 
artisan,  who  had  been  playing  the 
part  of  a  Mandarin  on  board  the 
Chinese  junk  in  the  Thames  —  or, 
as  some  of  the  newspapers  styled  it, 
the  ^^  Imperial  junk  Keying^^  —  and 
who,  like  a  pig  in  rich  trappings,  had 
impudently  thrust  himself  upon  the 
elite  of  nations  assembled  within 
the  fairy-like  walls  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  I  The  novelty  of  the  sight, 
his  droll  deportment  and  bizarre  cos- 
tume, naturally  enough  excited  the 
liveliest  interest  of  the  general  au- 
dience ;  but  sundry  effronteries  were 
perpetrated  by  him  for  which  any  less 
celestial  visitor  would  have  been  put 
in  the  stocks,  and  an  amount  of  gul- 
libility displayed  by  the  London  jour- 
nals for  which  we  did  not  give  them 
credit.  It  was  provoking  enough  to 
see  so  venerable  and  illustrious  a 
personage  as  the  "  Great  Duke" 
doped  by  this  impudent  Chinese,  and 
that  even  around  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land there  was  no  one  sufficiently  in- 
formed to  save  her  from  being  imposed 
upon ;  but  it  was  supremely  absurd 
and  inexcusable  on  the  part  of  the 
first-class  newspapers  to  speak,  and 
that  editorially,  of  "  the  Mandarin 
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Heshing/*  '*  the  ChiDese  gentleman 
in  full  native  costume,"  '*  bis  Excel- 
lency the  Mandarin,"  "  the  Chinese 
Commissioner,  attended  by  his  Secre- 
tary," "  the  Illustrious  Foreigner," 
*^  the  Representative  of  the  vast  em- 
pire of  China,"  and  suchlike  grandi- 
loquent and  hypothetical  titles.  And 
yet  we  find  one  of  these  same  leading 
morning  papers  commencing  its  notice 
of  the  Chinese  department  of  the  Ex- 
hibition with  the  self- satisfied  assur- 
ance that  "  with  no  foreign  country 
are  the  English  more  familiar  than  with 
ChmaP^    Truly,  as  saith  the  poet, 

^  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  His  foilj  to  be 


wise. 


Without  Stopping  to  depict  the  only 
otfier  note- worthy  specimens  of  the 
**  Celestials  abroad,"  with  which  we 
are  acquainted — ^namely,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Canadian  Patriot^  ^*  a 
Chinese  Lady,  said  to  bathe  daughter 
of  a  Canton  Mandarin  of  the  third 
class,  her  maid-servant,  her  musical 
preceptor,  and  his  daughter  and  son," 
who  were  being  exhibited  to  large 
crowds,  a  few  months  ago,  in  the  St 
Lawrence  Hall  of  Toronto  —  who 
*'sang  several  songs  in  the  Chinese 
language,  and  performed  several  pieces 
of  music  on  a  variety  of  Chinese  in- 
struments"— who  had  ^*  learned  to 
speak  English  sufficiently  to  make 
themselves  understood,"  but  had  un- 
happily picked  up  ^*  a  low  vulgar 
Yankee  slang,"  doubtless  from  *^  the 
American  gentleman  who  accompa- 
nied and  described  them,"  but  a 
variety  of  whose  statements  were 
**  not  to  be  relied  on."  Without  stop- 
ping, we  say,  to  tell  anything  more 
about  this  interesting  quintet,  on  the 
strength  of  whose  appearance  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Patriot  proposed  "  to  write 
two  or  three  articles  upon  China,"  we 
think  it  time  to  conduct  our  readers 
to  the  home  of  this  interesting  people, 
and  venture  upon  a  word  or  two  about 
the  Flowery  Land  ourselves.  We 
have  seen  its  ^*  blackhaired  myriads" 
very  eager  and  resolute  in  pushing 
their  fortunes  abroad,  and  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  we  should  now  desire 
to  see  something  as  to  how  matters 
are  going  on  amongst  them  at  home. 

As  our  remarks  in  this  article  refer 
•only  to  the  present,  and  not  to  the 


philosophy  of  the  past,  it  is  needless 
for  us  to  comment  on  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  which  China  exhibits  in 
the  history  of  the  world — of  a  people 
working  out  for  themselves,  in  the 
earliest  times,  a  civilisation  indepen- 
dent of  all  foreign  aid,  and  adher- 
ing to  it  so  steadfastly  that,  com- 
paratively, at  least,  though  not 
actually,  it  has  remained  unaltered 
until  now.  Whatever  changes  there 
have  been  in  the  political  admi- 
nistration of  the  empire,  there  has 
been  none  in  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment, which  regards  the  sovereign  and 
people  in  the  light  of  father  and  chil- 
dren. To  do  the  Celestial  Emperors 
justice,  the  great  majority  of  them 
endeavour  to  fulfil  their  heavy  paren- 
tal duties  to  the  best  of  their  abilities. 
But  only  consider  what  it  is  to  be  the 
father  of  some  three  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  human  beings  I  Such  a  po- 
tentate, we  should  think,  can  scarcely 
have  a  moment  of  even  ordinary  satis- 
faction. A  deficiency  of  the  circulat- 
ing medium,  a  bad  season,  an  inunda- 
tion, an  epidemic,  and  suchlike  mise- 
ries, are  ever  taming  up  to  disturb  his 
peace  of  mind,  and  literally  ^*  set  him 
to  his  prayers."  Old  Taou-kwang, 
the  late  Emperor,  was  qnite  a  pattern 
in  this  respect.  ^^  He  was  absent  on 
no  festive  occasion,"  says  Mr  Guts- 
laflf,  *  and  in  China/e«/it76  and  religious 
are  synonymous  adjectives ;  ^*  and  es- 
pecially when  threatened  calamities 
seemed  to  be  near  at  hand,  he  was 
very  careful  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties.  If  no  rain  had  fallen  for 
many  months,  he  might  be  seen  in 
sackcloth,  like  a  common  penitent, 
approaching  the  idols,  imploring  them 
to  look  down  upon  the  nation  for  whom 
he  interceded.  He  went  through  the 
regular  fastings  and  preparations ; 
and,  not  to  be  behind,  he  often  ap- 
peared at  the  altar  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  high -priest."  One  may 
smile  at  these  things;  but  it  is  a  lesson 
even  for  Christians  of  all  degrees,  to 
see  a  heathen  potentate  overwhelmed 
in  cares,  and  burdened  with  the  tur- 
moil of  a  constant  and  all -important 
occupation,  yet  always  finding  time 
and  heart  for  those  rites  and  austeri- 
ties by  which  he  hopes  to  please  hea- 
ven and  benefit  his  people. 


*  Life  of  Taou4cwamff.    By  the  late  Rev.  C  Gutzlapp.    L<mdon :  1862. 
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No  one  will  wonder  at  the  emigrat- 
ing spirit  now  alive  in  China,  when  he 
is  informed  that  the  most  common 
evils  to  which  the  Celestials  are  sub- 
ject is  that  crowning  misery,  starva- 
tion. The  popnlation  is  extremely 
dense;  the  means  of  subsistence,  in 
ordinary  times,  are  seldom  above  the 
demand ;  and,  consequently,  the  least 
failure  of  the  rice- crop  produces  utter 
wretchedness  amongst  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  people.  Dreadful 
disorders,  in  such  circumstances,  arise, 
which  even  the  strongest  Grovemment 
would  be  inadequate  to  repress.  A 
total  change  seems  to  take  place  in 
the  peaceful  nature  of  the  people,  and 
many  a  patient  labourer  turns  fiercely 
upon  bis  rich  neighbour,  to  plunder 
his  substance.  ^^  No  one,*'  says 
Ontzlaff,*  ^*  can  have  any  idea  of  the 
anarchy  which,  on  snch  occasions,  en- 
sues, and  the  utter  demoralisation  of 
the  people.  Yet,  as  soon  as  relief  is 
afforded,  and  a  rich  harvest  promises 
fair,  the  spirit  of  order  again  prevails, 
and  outrages  are  put  a  stop  to.  The 
people  then  combine,  arm  themselves, 
and  proceed  in  thousands  to  catch 
marauders  like  wild  beasts.  No  mercy 
is  shown  on  such  occasions,  and  the 
Mandarins,  on  account  of  their  weak- 
ness, cannot  interfere."  This  is  just 
a  very  effective  species  of  Lynch  law ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  instructive  to 
remark  how  this  system  has  arisen 
alike  in  the  United  States  and  in 
China — amidst  the  youngest  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  oldest  of  the 
Mongolian  branches— from  the  same 
cause,  namely,  the  weakness  of  the 
executive  government. 

Owing  to  the  geographical  pecu- 
liarities of  China,  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  famine  is  the  over- 
flowings of  its  great  rivers.  Three 
years  ago,  Mr  Wade  informs  us,t  the 
Yellow  River  and  the  Yangtse-keang 
burst  their  embankments,  and  inun- 
dated to  a  frightful  extent  the  level 
conntry  through  which  they  flow, 
and  which  is  the  very  garden  of 
China.  *^  The  rains  have  been  falling 
for  forty  days,'*  says  a  memorial  to 
the  Emperor,  ^*  until  the  rivers,  and 
the  sea,  and  the  lakes,  and  the  streams, 


have 'joined  in  one  sheet  over  the 
land  for  several  hundred  U^  [three  Us 
are  equal  to  one  English  mile,]  and 
there  is  no  outlet  by  which  the  waters 
may  retire."  In  the  province  of 
Hupih  alone,  says  the  Padre  Mar- 
zetti,  a  district  230  miles  long  by  80 
broad  was  under  water,  and  in  two 
of  its  larger  cities  the  damage  done 
amounted  to  between  three  and  four 
millions  sterling.  Woo-chang-foo, 
the  capital  of  the  province,  '*  fared 
no  better ;"  while  the  smaller  towns 
fared  infinitely  worse ;  ten  thousand 
people  were  destroyed,  and  domestic 
animals  drowned  in  untold  numbers ; 
crowds  even  of  the  first  families  were 
begging  bread,  and  (horror  of  horrors 
to  the  pioas  Celestials !)  coffins  were 
floating  about  everywhere  on  the  face 
of  the  waters.  Thus  the  loss  of  lives 
in  this  single  province  was  equal  to 
that  by  which  we  purchased  the  im- 
mortal victory  of  Waterloo.  Such  an 
inundation  is  too  stupendous  for  the 
European  mind  adequately  to  compre- 
hend its  extent,  and  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  any  similar  disaster  in  China 
within  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation. 

The  Emperor  and  his  court  did  their 
utmost  to  alleviate  the  wide- spread 
distress.  Taxes  were  remitted,  gra- 
tuitous distributions  of  grain  made 
from  the  public  stores,  and  subscrip- 
tions for  the  sufferers  opened  through- 
out the  empire.  Nevertheless  these 
appliances  fell  far  short  of  remedying 
the  evils,  and  many  governors  of  pro- 
vinces sought  to  conceal  their  incapa- 
city by  a  timely  resignation.  "  Your 
servant,"  says  one  styled  Woo-wan- 
yung,  in  his  memorial  to  the  Em- 
peror, ^^  has  set  up  altars  in  all 
places ;  and,  followed  by  his  subordi- 
nates, has  gone  hither  and  thither, 
sacrificing  early  and  late,  shedding 
bitter  tears,  and  crying  aloud  for 
grief;  but  he  has  been  unable  to  suc- 
cour the  afflicted."  If  he  had  been 
cutting  drains  and  building  dikes,  it 
would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose. 
'^  Shuddering  and  bewildered,"  pro- 
ceeds the  luckless  Governor,  humbly 
speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person, 
^'  at  his  meals,  he  cannot  swallow  his 


•  Life  of  TaourkvHvnrf^  113. 

t  Notes  on  the  Conditum  and  Government  of  the  Chinese  Empire  in  1849.     (Chiofly 
from  the  Pddng  Gasette.)    HoBg-Kong,  1850. 
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food ;  dnriDg  the  niglif ,  as  he  hears  the 
rain  falling,  he  wanders  aboat  his 
dwelling.  He  knows  not  what  mca- 
sores  to  adopt,  and  beats  his  breast  at 
his  own  incompetency."  This  is  all  very 
fine ;  but  we  think  the  rescript  of  the 
Vermilion  Pencil  mnst  have  astonished 
him.  The  Emperor  very  coolly  writes 
back  that  •*  Woo- wan-yung's  despatch 
is  the  extreme  of  stupidity,  absurdity, 
and  audacity !  He  has  had  the  sense 
only  to  accuse  himself  of  a  fault,  but 
has  not  thought  of  discharging  his 
duty  to  the  utmost.  If,  whenever 
there  were  a  season  of  difficulty,  all 
those  upon  whom  devolves  the  per- 
sonal charge  of  our  dominions  were  to 
act  like  Woo-wan-yung,  what  would 
become  of  the  misery  to  which  the 
myriads  and  tens  of  myriads  of  the 
black-haired  race  are  exposed  ?  "  Tlie 
luckless  Governor  is  then  deprived  of 
his  button,  but  ordered  to  remain  at 
bis  post — with  the  assurance,  that  if 
bo  is  successful,  he  may  yet  in  some 
measure  atone  for  his  transgression. 
*'  But  if  it  again  appears,"  says  the 
Emperor,  *^  that  he  does  not  know 
bow  to  exert  himself,  and  that  his 
administration  is,  after  all,  so  unsuc- 
cessful as  to  send  the  people  wander- 
ing to  the  streams  and  ditches,  [to 
drown  themselves  ?]  his  crimes  will  of 
course  be  severely  dealt  with.  When 
Our  word  has  once  gone  forth,  the  law 
follows  it;  and  We  shall  assuredly 
not  allow  the  least  mercy  to  be  shown 
him.  Tremble  and  attend  !  Respect 
this!" 

Old  Taou-kwang  was  a  sad  miser. 
He  could  never  be  got  to  put  his 
hands  in  his  own  pocket  to  pay  his 
expenses  ;  and,  among  other  similar 
eccentricities,  he  used  to  confer  the 
repairing  of  his  palaces,  as  a  special 
mark  of  his  regard,  on  some  favoured 
courtier!  Inundations,  accordingly, 
and  such -like  costly  disasters,  grieved 
him  exceedingly ;  so  that  he  adopted 
the  notable  plan  (but  not  very  origi- 
nal one,  either  in  China  or  in  Europe) 
of  raising  money  by  scdes  of  rank. 
The  result  of  the  measure  has  natu- 
rally been,  to  increase  the  evil  it  was 
meant  to  cure.  Mercenary  or  incom- 
petent men  got  into  the  Government 
offices,  whose  embezzlements  ren- 
dered fresh  sales  of  rank  necessary ; 
then  more  embezzlements;  and  so 
the  mischievous  system  goes  on.    To 


such  an  extent  is  this  selling  of  rank 
carried,  that,  on  an  average  of  the 
seven  years  preceding  1860,  the  money 
thus  raised  in  Cheh-keang  has  an- 
nually amounted  to  upwards  of 
£93,000 ;  while  the  whole  pay  of  the 
civil  and  military  officers  of  that  pro- 
vince only  amounts  to  £100,000 ;  so 
that  more  than  nine- tenths  of  its  ex- 
penditure (exclusive,  however,  of  the 
sums  for  public  works)  has  been  made 
up  by  riches  unfairly  reaping  the  re- 
wards of  merit. 

Incapacity  is  thus  very  prevalent 
among  the  Chinese  officials ;  but,  bad 
as  this  is,  their  corruption  and  corrup- 
tibility is  a  still  more  formidable  evil. 
Their  main  science  of  government 
seems  to  be, — to  give  bribes  to  all 
above  them,  and  to  receive  bribes 
from  all  below  them.  In  tfuth,  the 
Government  offices,  from  Peking  to 
Thibet,  are  one  vast  hive  of  peculators. 
Take  one  province  and  one  excise  de- 
partment as  a  sample.  In  Shan- 
tung the  salt- tax  should  yield  a  fixed 
revenue  of  £40,000 ;  but  the  arrears 
in  1849  amounted  to  nearly  £30,000^ 
of  which  £22,000  was  interest  due  on 
collections  from  1844  to  1848.  ''  Ad 
inquiry,  under  the  auspices  of  a  High 
Commissioner,  resulted,"  sa3's  Mr 
Wade,  **  in  the  arrest  of  the  present 
governor  of  the  province,  four  ex- 
governors,  his  predecessors,  and  eight 
ex-directors  of  the  Gabelle,  accused 
of  collusion  with  the  salt  monopolists, 
and  general  abuse  of  their  trust.  .  . 
The  Minister  of  Finance  was  also  im- 
plicated." The  governor  of  Shan-si 
was  exiled  in  the  early  part  of  the 
same  year^  on  account  of  the  extortion 
of  a  relative  of  his,  and  others  in  the 
province ;  but  his  misdeeds  were  so 
eclipsed  by  the  rapacity  of  his  suc- 
cessor, that  he  was  recalled  and  pro- 
moted. Similar  instances  of  pecula- 
tion  might  be  endlessly  multiplied; 
and  in  a  recent  decree  the  Emperor 
even  threatened  to  send  his  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  "  to  the  Board  of 
Punishments,  who  will  make  strict 
inquiry,  and,  upon  proof  of  the  facts^ 
award  the  proper  penalties.  .  .  . 
Governors  -  general  and  governors 
guilty  of  previous  connivance  at,  or 
subsequent  suppression  of,  such  acts^ 
shall  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
rigour."  In  China,  not  even  a  transit 
of  GoTcmmcnt  goods  from  one  place 
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to  another  can  tako  place,  without 
those  in  charge  making  the  most  of 
their  opportunity.  Thus  we  learn 
that  the  supply  of  copper  for  the 
Imperial  mint,  despatched  in  the 
beginning  of  1848  from  Tun- nan  in 
the  south-west,  had  not  reached 
Peking  by  the  end  of  1849  !— the  real 
cause  of  the  delay  being  the  avarice  of 
the  officials  in  charge,  who  profitably 
employed  their  leisure  in  laying  fees 
upon  such  boats  as  they  met  or  over- 
took,  upon  the  pretext  that  they  were 
obstructing  the  passage  of  the  Govern- 
ment vessels.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly 
national  is  this  predilection  for  fraud 
and  dishonesty,  that  an  Imperial  pro- 
clamation offering  a  reward  almost 
always  closes  with  the  assurance  that 
(xovernment  will  keep  faith — that  it 
will  not  ^^  eat  its  words ;"  and  the 
issue  of  licenses,  or  the  payment  of  a 
sum,  is  usually  guaranteed  to  take 
place  in  open  court,  "  to  prevent  any 
extortion  on  the  part  of  the  clerks  and 
runners." 

Although  the  whole  of  this  vast 
Empire  uses  the  same  character  to 
express  its  ideas,  and  obeys  the 
same  Sage  in  its  institutions,  still 
there  is  frequent  collision  and  re- 
bellion. Foreigners,  who  know  no- 
thing about  the  internal  state  of  the 
country,  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
there  reigns  lasting  peace;  but  no- 
thing is  more  erroneous.  Under  the 
oppression  of  the  greedy  Mandarins, 
and  other  causes — such  as  dearth  and 
demagogues — insurrections  of  villages, 
cities,  and  districts  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  without  in  any  great 
degree  affecting  the  stability  of  the 
Government.  In  these  cases,  the 
destruction  of  property  and  the  hos- 
tility of  the  people  to  their  rulers 
(especially  if  these  have  been  tyrants) 
is  often  carried  to  great  excess,  and 
instances  are  on  record  of  the  infuri- 
ated mob  broiling  their  magistrates 
over  a  slow  fire.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Government,  when  victorious, 
knows  no  bounds  to  its  cruelty,  and 
the  treatment  of  political  prisoners 
is  of  the  most  shocking  description. 
Fear  is  the  great  parent  of  cruelty  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  ought  to 
bo  confessed  that  the  Mandarins  have 
good    grounds    for     apprehensions. 


There  is  an  immense  Chinese  rabble 
ready  to  scizo  every  opportunity  to 
commit  ravages  upon  industrious 
citizens,  and  to  plunder  the  Gx)vem- 
mental  stores ;  and  they  never  fail 
to  do  so  whenever  the  attention  of 
the  Mandarins  is  directed  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  or  when  they 
are  beaten  in  the  field.  This  was 
frequently  exemplified  during  tho 
war  with  this  country ;  for  whenever 
our  troops  took  a  city,  the  mob  com- 
pletely plundered  the  houses,  taking 
away  even  doors  and  window-frames. 
In  the  capital,  especially,  there  is  an 
immense  floating  population  of  this 
abandoned  character,  which,  like  the 
classes  dcmgereuses  of  Paris,  require 
quite  an  army  for  their  repression; 
and  one  of  the  greatest  apprehensions 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  when 
the  British  fleet  cast  anchor  in  the 
Peiho  river,  on  whose  banks  Peking 
is  situated,  was,  that  the  mob  of  the 
city  would  profit  by  the  confusion, 
and  would  rise  en  masse  the  moment 
our  forces  arrived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Another  cause  of  alarm, 
doubtless,  was,  that  the  capture  of 
the  metropolis  would  have  paralysed 
the  whole  machinery  of  Government 
throughout  the  empire.  The  political 
administration  of  China,  like  that  of 
France,  is  a  centralised  bureaucracy ; 
and  the  consequence  in  both  countries 
is  the  same— the  party  in  possession 
of  Paris  and  Peking  being  the  virtual 
rulers  of  the  empires  to  which  they 
belong. 

The  Chinese  have  a  saying  in  their 
langaage,  that  ^*  a  mob  of  people  is 
more  dangerous  than  a  troop  of  wild 
beasts  ;^*  and  their  manner  of  dealing 
with  these  popular  demonstrations 
is  very  curious:  the  police  have 
strict  orders  never  to  interfere,  as 
they  conceive  that  difficulties  are 
more  likely  to  arise  from  meddling, 
than  benefits  to  accrue  from  sup- 
pressing them  by  force.  "  There  was 
an  extraordinary  instance  of  this  at 
Canton,  only  a  few  years  ago,"  says 
Lord  Jocelyn,*  **  when  the  opposition 
to  the  opium- trade  first  broke  out. 
The  people  refused  to  admit  the 
soldiers  to  search  their  houses,  and, 
forming  themselves  into  parties  or 
trades,  barricaded  the  streets.    The 
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Government  immediately  gave  in, 
and  the  military  made  no  further 
attempts  at  the  time."  "  Everybody 
who  has  travelled  in  China,"  says 
Mr  Fortane>*  "knows  that,  where- 
ever  the  natives  are  enterprising  and 
bold,  they  set  the  Government  at 
defiance,  whenever  it  suits  their  par- 
pose  to  do  so.  For  example,  what 
can  the  Grovernment  do,  if  the  natives 
on  the  coast  of  Fokien — a  bold  and 
lawless  race — choose  to  disobey  its 
orders?  Positively  nothing.  Even 
farther  north,  where  the  Mandarins 
are  more  powerful — in  Shanghae,  for 
example — the  Chinchew  men,  as  they 
are  called,  often  fight  pitched  battles, 
with  firearms,  in  the  streets  and  in 
the  open  day;  and  the  Mandarins, 
with  all  their  soldiers  at  their  backs, 
dare  not  interfere.  The  system  of 
apprehension  and  punishment  in  such 
cases  is  so  curious,  that  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  it.  The  belligerents 
are  allowed  to  fight  as  long  and  as 
fiercely  as  they  choose,  and  the 
soldiers  never  interfere ;  but  when 
the  weakest  side  is  overpowered,  and 
probably  a  number  of  lives  lost  in 
the  affray,  they  come  down  in  great 
force,  and  seize  and  carry  off  to 
pmiishment  the  most  defenceless; 
and,  in  circumstances  of  this  kind, 
they  are  not  over  particular  about 
seizing  the  meet  riotous,  or  those 
most  implicated  in  the  disturbances, 
provided  those  they  seize  are  the 
weakest  and  least  able  to  resist." 

We  learn  from  the  posthumous 
work  of  Gutzlaff,  already  quoted, 
that  the  danger  from  these  popular 
imeuUM  has  greatly  increased  since 
the  War.  the  attempts  of  the 
Grovemment  to  replenish  the  ex- 
hausted exchequer,  by  imposing 
heavier  taxes,  encountered  a  most 
determined  resistance  from  the  people. 
The  soldiers,  who  were  ordered  to 
enforce  payment,  were  in  most  cases 
driven  back,  and  the  Government 
was  obliged  at  last  to  hush  up  the 
matter  by  effecting  a  compromise. 
This  disastrous  attempt  begat  similar 
resistance  in  other  parts  of  the 
country;  and  the  comparative  dis- 
respect into  which  the  Emperor  and 
his  Mandarins  had  fallen,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  defeat  by  the  "  bar- 


barians," greatly  augmented  the 
boldness  of  the  malcontents.  "  De- 
mocratic assemblies,  in  which  the 
rights  of  man  were  declared,"  rose  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  "The 
elders  and  gentry  took  the  lead  in 
this  matter,  and  demanded  that,  in 
all  measures  in  which  the  happiness 
of  the  people  were  concerned,  they 
should  be  first  consulted.  If  there 
was  anything  that  did  not  suit  their 
wishes,  they  instantly  remonstrated ; 
and,  if  this  proved  ineffectual,  they 
proceeded  with  an  immense  crowd  to 
the  Government  offices,  and  carried 
by  force  what  was  denied  to  courtesy.^' 
In  Canton  and  its  environs,  a  be- 
lief had  prevailed  that  the  populace 
could  beat  the  Barbarians,  and  per- 
mission was  accordingly  given  to 
wear  arms  and  organise  a  numerous 
militia.  The  leaders  of  this  move- 
ment, however,  either  were,  or  soon 
became,  demagogues,  and  began  to 
hold  monster  meetings  for  political 
ends.  In  this  emergency  the  charac- 
teristic policy  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment was  manifested — which  is,  to 
adapt  itself  to  circumstances,  and  to 
yield,  rather  than  put  the  supreme 
authority  in  jeopardy  by  firm  resis- 
tance. Seeing  the  impossibility  of 
stemming  the  popular  current,  many 
Mandarins  sided  with  the  people, 
doubtless  with  the  wise  object  of  en- 
deavouring to  gain  the  direction  of  these 
dangerous  movements.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  rule  by  the  masses,  and 
to  establish  practically  the  truism, 
that  the  Government  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  not  the  people 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Government. 
This  warded  off  any  direct  collision 
between  the  State  and  its  subjects, 
but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  much 
anarchy  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
weakening  of  the  Executive.  In  one 
case  "  a  prefect,"  says  Gutzlaff, 
"  having  beaten  an  innocent  man  in 
the  streets,  the  sufferer  appealed  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  collected  a  crowd 
of  more  than  ten  thousand,  and  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  the  establishment 
of  the  obnoxious  Mandarin,  which 
was  burnt  down,  and  razed  to  the 
ground;  a  declaration  being  made, 
that  in  such  a  manner  would  the 
sovereign  people  avenge  themselves. 
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The  military  were  called  out,  bat 
would  not  attack  the  people ;  and  the 
GoYcmment,  utterly  powerless,  had 
to  overlook  the  insolt.  .  .  .  Similar 
scenes  of  outrage  and  popnlar  revenge 
occorred  in  many  parts  of  China,  and 
the  ascendancy  of  the  populace  daily 
increased.  Men  of  the  worst  char- 
acter, gifted  with  a  glib  tongne,  pot 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment, and  did  incalcnlable  mischief. 
The  Mandarins  were  often  obliged  to 
bay  off  these  demagogues,  and  to 
make  their  peace  by  very  large  and 
important  concessions.  Thus  the 
whole  state  of  society  underwent  a 
change,  such  as  had  never  been  anti- 
cipated. The  people  armed  them- 
selves, and  paraded  in  large  masses, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  exter- 
minating the  robbers,  but  in  reality 
to  terrify  the  Mandarins." 

Is  this  ^^  somnolent "  China  we  are 
reading  of,  or  is  it  a  leaf  from  the 
opening  scenes  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ?  The  events  are  strangely  alike 
in  both  cases,  but  the  career  of  demo- 
cracy in  the  two  countries  can  never 
be  alike.  The  French  rose  against  a 
system  and  a  class — the  Chinese  do 
neither.  There  are  no  castes,  no 
privileged  classes  with  them,  and  the 
Mandarins  and  officials  have  risen 
from  the  common  mass.  It  is  the 
abuses  of  power  only  against  which 
the  Chinese  protest,  not  against  its 
form.  They  admire  and  venerate 
with  their  whole  heart  the  Govern- 
mental system  of  their  country,  which 
is  not  only  associated  with  their  whole 
past  history,  but  which  adapts  itself 
admirably  to  the  national  spirit.  It 
is  no  mere  theoretical  constitution, 
such  as  have  lately  been  so  much  in 
vogue  in  Europe, — it  is  a  perfect  em- 
bodiment of  the  Chinese  predilections 
in  government,  and  has  grown  with 
the  growth  and  strengthened  with 
the  strength  of  the  people.  Dynasties 
Call,  but  the  constitution  remains, 
and  probably  will  remain  as  long  as 
China  is  a  united  Empire.  The  pre- 
sent Executive,  however,  has  been 
nndergoing  sundry  rude  shocks. 
*'  Amidst  all  this  turmoil,'*  says 
GuUlaff,  '*  citizens  and  peasants 
turned  politicians,  and  neglected  their 
work ;  great  poverty  and  misery  were 
the  consequences,  and  only  a  few, 
urged  by  sore  experience,  returned 


to  theur  useful  and  profitable  occupa- 
tion. Favoured  by  such  circumstan- 
ces, large  bands  of  robbers  assembled, 
and  committed  terrible  ravages  upon 
the  country ;  indeed,  they  became  at 
length  so  numerous  and  powerful  as 
to  set  the  Government  at  defiance, 
and  to  make  the  forces  brought 
against  them  contemptible." 

Such  calamities  befalling  the  Em- 
pire have  induced  many  writers  to 
speculate  on  its  speedy  disruption 
and  downfall.  In  these  anticipations 
we  cannot  concur,  and  incline  much 
rather  to  the  opinion  more  maturely 
formed,  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  by 
Mr  Wade,  our  Assistant  Chinese 
Secretary  at  Hong-Kong.  Justly 
attaching  much  importance  to  the 
pernicious  influence  of  the  sales  of 
rank  in  undermining  the  strength  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  he  says : — 

''This  error  is  always  quoted  as  a 
chief  one  amongst  those  that  have  led  to 
the  downfall  of  previous  dynasties  ;  and 
its  manifest  ipjustice,  and  necessarily  in- 
creasing mischief,  joined  with  the  poverty 
of  the  exchequer,  and  consequent  recur- 
rence to  so  disastrous  a  remedy,  apparently 
more  often  than  of  old,  incline  us  to  apply 
to  the  State  the  words  of  its  great  philo- 
sopher, spoken  of  himself  a  few  days 
before  his  death  : — 

*  The  mountain  is  cmmbliDg, 
The  strong  heam  is  yielding.* 

^  Still,  widely  as  the  grievance  mast 
be  felt,  it  may  be  long  ere  the  outcry 
against  it  be  sufficiently  general  to  menace 
the  security  of  the  present  line  ;  the  dif- 
ficulties of  intercommunication  are  great, 
news  of  all  kinds  travel  slowly,  and  the 
propagation  of  written  opinions,  save  in 
placards,  which  only  affect  an  immediate 
neighbourhood,  seems  less  a  habit  with 
this  people  than  with  any  who  have  the 
eommand  of  a  press.  The  selfishness  of 
clanship  is  also  opposed  to  a  community 
of  feeling  ;  a  district  or  province  is  not 
supposed  to  be  much  interested  in  the 
oppression  or  affliction  of  the  one  adjoin- 
ing it,  as  was  shown  in  our  invasion  in 
1842  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  many  a 
country-side  wage  real  and  endless  war 
with  their  nearest  neighbours.  A  revo- 
lution would  but  transfer  the  present 
form  of  government  to  other  hands,  as  the 
Chinese  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature 
or  merits  of  any  other,  and  complain 
neither  of  the  present  mode  of  govern- 
ment, nor  of  the  laws,  in  which  they  are 
not  stated    to  discern   any   defect,  but 
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simply  of  the  abude  of  the  latter.  There 
is,  at  all  events,  no  general  expression  of 
dissatisfaction  at  this,  or  any  other  mea- 
sure now  in  force  ;  and,  notirithstanding 
all  that  is  here  assumed  to  be  evidence  of 
the  Empire*s  decay,  there  is  not,  as  yet, 
to  be  detected  any  prognostic  of  its  im- 
mediate dissolution,  it:?  Sovereign  neither 
contemplates  nor  attempts  any  act  of 
aggression,  such  as  that  of  the  latter 
monarchs  of  the  Ming,  the  btrifc  ensuing 
upon  which,  after  the  struggle  of  half  a 
century,  seated  his  ancestor  upon  their 
throne.  In  Peking,  the  Paris  of  bis  do- 
minions, he  maintains  a  large  army,  by 
yarious  ties  affected  towards  him  rather 
than    to    any  Chinese    aspirant  to  the 


afl  the  copper-mines  which  supply 
the  Imperial  mint  lie  in  that  quarter, 
it  is  likely  enough  that  no  small  pro- 
portion of  it  now  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  insnrcentfl.  Last  autnmu,  the 
aspect  of  affairs  liad  grown  so  serious, 
that  the  Governor- general  of  the  two 
provinces  (Sen)  had  to  quit  Canton 
in  person  with  a  large  force ;  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  the  Emperor's  troops  had  suf- 
fered severely  in  a  contest  with  the 
rebels ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Canton 
were  becoming  apprehensive  that  a 
continuation  of  such  warfare  would 
place  their  tempting  city  in    some 


crown.    He  has  been  at  pains  toconci-    jeopardy.      When  we    consider  the 
hate  his  Mahommedan  colonies  [in  the     -^normous  extent  of  China,  however, 


west]  two  years  since  again  in  rebellion, 
bat  now  on  better  terms  with  his  border 
subjects,  and  returning  to  their  allegiance. 
The  pirate:*,  whose  presence  in  the  south 
has  moved  some  at  home  and  abroad  to 
prophesy  the  speedy  downfall  of  his 
dynasty,  have  risen,  it  is  true,  f^om  the 
command  of  a  few  vessels  to  that  of  a 
formidable  fleet  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years  ;  but  they  have  never  taken  a  place 
of  political  importance,  and  the  remnant 
that  escaped  our  men-of-war  last  autumn 
have  tendered  their  submission,  and  are 
dismissed  to  their  homes."— (P.  90-9*2.) 

On  the  25th  of  February  1850,  a 
few  weeks  after  the  above  opinion  was 
exprcised,  the  Emperor  Taou-kwang 
died,  after  a  reign  uf  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  son 
not  quite  twenty  years  old.  The  im- 
mature age  of  the  new  Emperor  w:is 
not  a  favourable  circumstance  at  a 
period  so  critical ;  and  be  has  not  since 
shown  much  wisdom  in  dismissing 
from  his  counsels  such  men  as  Keying 
and  Muchangah,  who  were  the  long- 
choson  ministers  and  friends  of  his 
father.  His  rei;,ai  has  hitherto  been 
a  troubled  one.  In  a  mouth  or  two 
after  his  accc^^sion,  the  province  of 
Kwangse,  west  of  Canton,  became 
the  theatre  of  a  rebellion  against  the 
Imperial  authorities;  and  the  leader 
was  said  to  have  the  disposal  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  and  to  display  banners 
inscribed  with  '*  Extermination  to  the 
Tartar,  and  restoration  of  the  Ming 
(or  native)  Dynasty."  Tlie  moun- 
tainous country  occupied  by  the 
rebels  is  naturally  so  strong,  that 
they  bi'om  able  to  retire  at  will  into 
|K>sitions  where  they  can  set  the 
Goverament  forces  at  deGonce;  and 


it  is  evident  that  what  would  constitute 
a  fatal  rebellion  in  most  countries,  is 
but  a  small  matter  in  the  Celestial 
Empire ;  and  even  should  this  revolt 
prove  ultimately  successful,  (which  i.^ 
probable  enough,)  no  decisive  results 
are  soon  to  be  looked  for. 

Providence  ordained  the  origuial 
dispersion  and  seclusion  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  mankind,  in  order 
that  each  nation  might  work  out  for 
itself  social,  religious,  and  political 
institutions  of  its  own  ;  so  that  in  the 
latter  days,  when  a  remarkable  de- 
velopment of  the  locomotive  agencies 
once  more  reunited  the  race,  nations 
might  proflt  by  the  experience  of  their 
neighbours  as  well  as  by  their  own,— 
that  the  various  failures  and  successes 
of  humanity  throughout  four  thousand 
years  might  all  be  turned  to  account, 
and  that  Truth  might  at  last  emerge 
from  amidst  the  thousand  shades  of 
error.  The  fulfilment  of  that  bene- 
ficent design  seems  now  drawing  near 
to  its  accomplishment.  The  pre^^ent 
aspect  of  the  world  bespeaks  the  gra- 
dual demolition  of  the  barriers  which 
nations  have  so  long  reared  against 
their  fellows,  and  the  finger  of  Provi- 
dence points  to  a  consummation  more 
glorious  still.  The  Temple  of  Huma- 
nity is  enlarging, — the  walls  of  parti- 
tion are  being  broken  down,— and  the 
nations  are  gathering  together  into 
the  same  courts,  preparatory  to  the  still 
distant  worship  of  the  same  Goil. 

The  thn-e  great  empires  of  the 
world,  the  British,  the  Russian,  and 
the  Chinese,— the  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
Slavonian,  and  the  Mongolian — within 
the  last  few  years  have  been  rapidly 
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approaching  each  other, — the  two  lat- 
ter by  land,  the  former  by  both  land 
and  sea.    China  has  spread  through 
Mongolia  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
and  the  heights  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
has  come  in  contact  with  the  Mahom- 
medan  population  of  Western  Asia 
and  the  Christianity  of  the  Russian 
prefects.    Eussia,  the  great  nascent 
power  of  the  Old  World,  has  rolled 
her  armies  across  Siberia  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  now  casts 
a  covetous  eye  upon  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  Celestial  Empire,  in  order 
to  obtain  pcNssession  of  the  mouths  of 
the  great  river  Amour,  which  forms 
the  only  navigable  outlet  for  the  pro- 
ducts  of  her    Siberian    dominions. 
Britain,  firmly  seated  on  her  Indian 
throne,  has  reached  with  her  fleets 
every  harbour  of  the  ilowery  Land, 
has  menaced  its  capital   with   her 
broadsides,  and  dotted  its  shores  with 
her  settlements.    live  of  its  maritime 
ports  we  hold  in  common  with  the 
natives,  and  on  the  island  of  Hong- 
Kong  a  British  dependency  has  arisen 
almost  within  gunshot  of  its  southern 
capitaL    But  it  is  by  another  branch 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  that   the 
sreatest  impression  upon  China   is 
destined  to  be  made ;  and  the  same  era 
which  has  brought  the  British  army 
to  the  gates  of  Nanking  has  esta- 
blished the  Americans  in  force  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific    From  the  har- 
bours of  California,  that  restless  and 
enterprising  people  are  besetting  with 
their  merchantmen  the  Chinese  waters, 
and  already  a  naval  armament  has 
passed  through  the  Golden  Gate  on 
Its  way  to  the  adjoining  territories  of 
Japan.    The  Bay  of  San  Francisco  is 
nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yangtse-keang,  the  artery  of  Central 
China,  and  the  fair  isles  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, linking  the  Old  World  to  the 
New,  are  convenient  stepping-stones 
between.     Another  year   may   not 
elapse  before  the  Sandwich  group  is 
annexed  to  the  Union;  and,  strong 
with  the  strength  of  all  the  hardy 
desperadoes  whom  the   rudest  and 
roaghest'  races   of  the  West  have 
poored  into  California,  how  long  will 
It   be  before  some  more   fortunate 
Aaron  Burr,  some  wiser  and  braver 
Lopes,  plants  the  banner  of  the  Stars 
and  Smpee  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Asia? 

▼OL.  LXXU.— XO.  CCCCXU. 


From  these  events,  as  well  as  from 
the  rapid  rise  of  our  Australian  Empire, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  is 
about  to  become  the  arena  of  the  latest 
and  possibly  crowning  achievements^ 
of  our  race  on  earth  ;  and  the  name- 
given  to  it  three  centuries  ago  may 
prove  to  have  been  unwittingly  pro- 
phetic of  its  future  history — of  the 
comparative   millennium    which    its 
peaceful  waters  are  yet  destined  to- 
witness.    The  numerous  isles  of  that- 
vastest  of  oceans  will  cease  to  be  the 
Ultima    Thules   of  navigation,    and- 
themselves  give  birth  to  kingdoms. 
Already  the  stalwart  Anglo-Saxons, 
after  compassing  the  earth  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting,  and  from  the 
setting  to  the  rising  sun,  are  meeting 
amidst  the  solitudes  of  that  virgin 
ocean ;  but  new  combinations  of  man- 
kind are  there  preparing,  to  play  the 
leading  parts  in  the  last  act  of  the 
long  drama  ef  human  life.    The  New 
World  commenced  the  fusion  of  the 
varied  nations  of  the  Old,  but  it  is  on 
the  shores,  or  in  the  bosom,  of  the 
Pacific  that  that  fusion  is  to  be  con- 
summated.   Hiere,  the  diverse  ele- 
ments of  the  population  of  Eastern* 
America  are  gathered  to  a  focus,  and,- 
blending  with  those  of  China  and  the. 
intervening   isles,   will   by  and   by 
settle  in  peace  in  California.    Auri- 
ferous Australia  will  ere  long  be  the 
scene  of  an  analogous  combination  ;.. 
and  at  this  moment,  in  New  Zealand, 
a  fusion  is  in  progress  between  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Caucasian  races- 
and  the  most  elevated  of  the  Austra- 
lasian.   Gold  is  now  the  great  lode- 
star of  the  nations,  and  is  yet  destined 
to  break  up  the  sednsion  of  the  hermit 
races  of  India  and  China.    It  was 
gold  abroad  and  distress  at  home  that 
first  covered  the  Atlantic  with  ships 
and  its  western  shores  with  a  new 
population, — and  the  same  agencies  of 
Providence  are  now  doing  a  like  ser- 
vice for  the  Pacific.    But  the  progress 
of  the  human  race,  though  slow  and 
liable  to  many  finctuations,  is,  on  the 
whole,  ever  onwards ;  and  instead  of 
the  labour-market  of  the  new  empires 
of  Oceanica  being  supplied,  like  that  o£ 
Eastern  America,  by  means  of  vio- 
lence, and  with  the  captive  savages 
of  Negroland,  it  will  bo  volnntaiily 
occupied  by  the  free  and  industrioua. 
outpom^gs  of  China. 
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Thr  fanoral  bell  has  tolled,  and 
the  hybrid  Pariiament  is  nambered 
with  the  things  that  were.  Perhaps 
it  is  as  jet  too  early  to  commence  an 
elaborate  biography,  or  to  weigh  ac- 
curately against  each  other  the  merits 
and  the  demerits  of  the  departed 
body.  A  decent  interval  mnst  be 
allowed,  not  for  grief— for  there  are 
few,  if  any  monmers — but  for  reflec- 
tion, ere  we  essay  so  formidable  a 
task;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  more 
pressing  duties  force  themselves  upon 
ns.  The  character  of  the  last  Par- 
liament is  of  less  importance  to  the 
nation  than  the  composition  of  that 
which  is  to  come.  In  1847,  we  could 
tolerate  a  make-shift  House  of  Com- 
mons—in 1852,  the  issue  has  become 
more  awfully  important. 

There  is  yet  a  breathing  time— a 
very  short  one  —  before  the  action 
actually  commences;  and  we  shall 
attempt  to  use  it  profitably :  for  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  every 
elector  in  the  kingdom  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
coming  struggle,  which  is  not  one  of 
parties,  but  emphatically  one  of 
principles.  It  is  now  plain  beyond 
contradiction  —  indeed  it  is  hardly 
denied— that  an  intimate  league  has 
been  formed  between  Popery  and 
Democracy — that  the  champions  of 
the  intolerant  faith  have  united  with 
ikn  leaders  of  the  movement  party, 
to  make  a  eombined  and  general 
assault  upon  our  institutions,  civil 
and  relij^ions — and  that  all  minor 
differences  of  opinion  have  been  ami- 
cably adju<<tod.  The  Radicals  are 
willing  to  aid  the  Papists  in  their 
attacks  upon  the  established  churches 
— the  Papists  are  ready  to  second 
the  Radicals  in  their  schemes  of 
organic  change.  It  is  long  since  wo 
foresaw  that  such  an  alliance  mnst 
necessarily  he  fi»rmed — indeed,  we  be- 
lieve that  e%'ery  one  who  has  watched 
the  course  of  public  e%*ents  with  an 
observant  aufl  unprejudiced  eye, 
mnst  have  noted  various  symptoms 
which  were  significant  of  that  danger- 
ous coalition.  It  was  not  before  the 
power  of  the  Cooser^'ative  party,  as 
arrayed  in  the  House  of  Commona, 
that  the  Whig  MinUtry  fell.    They 


were  the  victims  of  their  own  expe- 
diency—they pandered  to  their  own 
min.  They  had  not  the  moral  courage 
to  resist  innovation  of  any  kind  by  a 
manly  declaration  of  principle,  and 
an    appeal  to   the    support    of   the 
people.    Lord   John   Knssell   never 
seemed  to  know  when  he  had  firm 
ground  beneath  bis  feet.     He  gave 
way  at  every  assault,  and  was  ulti- 
mately driven  into  a  morass.    At  the 
close  of  1850,  much  of  the  Protestant 
sympathy  of  the  country  was  with 
him,  and  he  might  have  retained  it 
had  he  chosen  to  act  boldly  or  wisely. 
He  did  neither ;  for  he  was  afraid  to 
forfeit  the  support  of  the  Papists  in 
Parliament,   and    believed    that    he 
might  conciliate  them  by  the  intro- 
duction  of  a    measure    which   was 
simply  a  miserable  sham.     In  this 
attempt  ho  totally  failed.     He  dis- 
gnsted  the  nation  at  large,  and  the 
Papists  were  clamorous  against  him. 
In  like  manner,  while  pretending  to 
resist  the  onslaught  of  the  Radicals, 
be  intimated  that  he  was  himself  pre- 
pared to  lay  a  scheme  before  the 
country  which  would  certainly  secure 
the  acquiescence  of  all  who  wished 
for  a  reasonable  reform.    He  brought 
in  his  bill,  which  alienated  from  him 
the  support  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  electors,  whilst  it  did  not  by  any 
means  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Radicals.    The  fact  is, 
that,  under  Lord  John  Russell,  Whig- 
gery  has  changed  its  character.    The 
old  Whig,  in  times  when  men  were 
not  ashamed  of  bearing  that  party 
denomination,  now  so  greatly  and  so 
justly  degraded,  diffiered  not  much, 
m  many  important  points,  from  the 
modem     Conser^'ative.       He     was 
strictly  constitutional  in  his  notions ; 
and  professed  himself  always  ready 
to  maintain  the  eqoable  balance  of 
power,    but  the  Russellite  Whig  is 
entirely  a  different  being.    He  piques, 
or  professes  to  pique  himself,  on  the 
fact   that    he  is  a  member  of   the 
**  great  Liberal  body ;  **  and,  accord- 
ingly, whenever  he  can  do  so  con- 
veniently,   and    especially  when  in 
opposition,    he  fraternises  with  the 
Radicals.    To  secnre.Uadical  support, 
and  to  keep  ofltoe,  wu  the  great  aim 
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of  the  Rassell  AdministrAtion.  It  was 
not  easy  to  do  so  without  according 
at  least  some  share  of  power  and  per- 
quisites to  the  democrats ;  bat  al- 
though the  appetites  of  some  of  them 
were  gratified  in  a  small  way,  it  was 
impossible  to  conciliate  the  leaders 
without  submitting  to  a  far  greater 
partition  of  power  than  would  have 
suited  the  arrangements  of  the  Whigs. 
Latterly,  therefore,  there  was  mutiny 
in  the  Liberal  camp.  Lord  John 
Rnssell^s  right  to  the  leadership,  and 
bis  capability  of  discharging  its  func- 
tions in  a  creditable  and  effectire 
manner,  were  boldly  and  openly 
questioned  by  more  than  one  leader 
of  the  free-lances.  Their  party  tradi- 
tions, about  which  the  Whigs  are  so 
fond  of  gabbling,  were  sneered  at  and 
laughed  to  scorn  ;  and  Whiggery,  in 
its  simple  form,  became  a  cre^  which 
no  man  was  eager  to  avow.  He  who 
has  failed  to  observe,  during  the  last 
month,  since  the  election  movements 
generally  commenced,  the  odium  in 
which  Whiggery  is  held  by  the  ultra 
Liberals  throughout  the  country,  must 
indeed  have  been  a  negligent  specta- 
tor of  passing  events.  **  Can  we 
carry  a  Whig  candidate?"  is  a 
question  now  commonly  asked  and 
anxiously  considered  in  places  which, 
a  few  years  ago,  were  entirely  under 
Whig  domination. 

If  the  Whigs  really  had  a  principle 
beyond  the  rules  of  expediency,  or  if 
those  traditions  of  theirs  could  be 
reduced  to  anything  like  a  settled 
line  of  action,  there  might  yet  be 
hope  for  them  as  a  party ;  but  there 
neither  is,  nor  has  been  for  many 
years,  anything  in  their  conduct  or 
policy  to  inspire  enthusiasm,  or  to 
gain  them  efficient  recruits  from  the 
rising  generation.  The  liberal  youth 
become  Radicals,  not  Whigs.  Why 
should  they  do  otherwise  ?  They  are 
told  everyday  that  Whigs  and  Radicals 
are  both  members  of  the  great  Liberal 
party ;  and  as  there  is  really  no  dis- 
tinctive boundary,  they  naturally  pass 
to  the  extreme.  It  is  a  vast  mistake 
to  suppose  that  ti  juste  milieu  party 
can  be  maintained  without  a  principle. 
A  party  so  situated,  or  so  constituted, 
has  lost  the  power  of  propagation ; 
and  this  is  precisely  the  position  of 
the  Whigs.  They  are  daily  losing 
gioiind  in  the  coantry ;  but  their  pre- 
fsLdicm  are  so  strdbg,  and  their  con- 


ceit is  so  largely  developed,  that  they 
cannot  be  brought  to  apprehend  the 
true  reason  of  their  decadence. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to 
write  thus,  because  it  consists  with 
our  knowledge  that  a  great  many 
persons,  who  hitherto  have  called 
themselves  Whigs,  are  deeply  morti- 
fied and  ashamed  of  the  conduct  of 
their  leader  since  he  lost  his  tenure 
of  office.  The  open  advances  which 
he  made  to  the  Radicals — his  solemn 
consultations  with  them — the  humility 
and  almost  contrition  which  he  evinced 
when  the  intimation  was  given  that 
his  Government  had  not  been  con- 
structed upon  a  sufficiently  *^  Libe- 
ral "  basis — and  his  evident  anxiety 
to  assure  the  democrats  that,  if  op- 
portunity were  offered  him,  that  error 
at  least  should  be  amended, — all  these 
things,  we  say,  were  little  calculated 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  minds  of 
men  who  already  regarded  his  reform 
measure  as  a  dangerous  and  uncalled- 
for  innovation.  And  the  question 
now  arises  for  them  to  consider — 
what,  under  such  circumstances,  are 
they  to  do?  What  line  of  conduct 
ought  they  to  pursue  in  the  exercise 
of  their  electoral  franchise  ?  The 
Conservative  and  the  Radical  alike 
know  their  course,  and  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  following  it.  The  mode- 
rate Whig,  or  the  man  who  has 
hitherto  professed  himself  as  such,  is 
indeed  in  an  embarassing  position. 
He  is,  in  truth,  without  any  leader ; 
for,  though  he  might  have  accepted, 
sorely  against  his  will.  Lord  John's 
late  progressive  panaceas,  he  cannot 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  aGrovem- 
ment  maintaining  the  Manchester 
doctrines  could  be  otherwise  than 
pernicious,  and  probably  destructive, 
to  the  country ;  yet,  by  voting  for  a 
thick  -  and  -  thin  supporter  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  he  is  plainly  contribut- 
ing to  promote  the  crisis  which  he 
regards  with  absolute  horror.  For 
there  is  no  medium.  The  old  stand- 
ard has  totally  disappeared.  Sir 
James  Graham,  who  is  recruiting  on 
his  own  account,  is  bidding  boldly 
against  Lord  John;  but  although 
that  intrepid  knight  appeals  auda- 
ciously to  the  antecedents  of  his  poli- 
tical career,  quite  enough  is  known 
regarding  it  to  make  any  honest 
man,  who  values  his  character,  shy 
of  giving  in  his  adhesion  to  such  a 
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moss-trooping  adventarer.  One  most 
needs  be  as  unscrapalons  as  Christie 
of  the  Cllntliill,  to  take  service  with 
him  of  Avenel.  And  it  is  nndoabt- 
edly  a  very  pregnant,  and,  wo  believe, 
an  unprecedented  fact,  that,  oat  of 
the  many  addresses  which  have  yet 
been  issued  by  intending  candidates, 
not  one  $eUjbrth^  as  a  ground  of  con" 
fidence^  the  fact  that  the  issuer  was  a 
regular  supporter  of  the  measures  of 
the  Whin  (Jovernment.  No  one  has 
Tentared  to  rest  his  ciaims  apon  that; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  evident 
disposition  shown  to  select  and  parade 
some  occasion  on  which  the  Whig 
member  voted  directly  in  tlie  teeth  of 
Lord  John  Russell — whether  by  suf- 
ferance or  not,  Mr  Tuffhell  only 
knows.  So  that,  when  facing  a  con- 
stituency, it  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  no  recommendation  that 
the  candidate  went  along  with  the  late 
I^Iiiiistr}' !  What  inference  are  we  to 
draw  from  that  as  to  the  general 
estimation  in  which  my  I^rd  John 
Russell  is  held  ? 

The  general  inference  which  we 
draw  from  it  is— that  there  no  longer 
exists  in  the  State  a  Whig  party, 
properly  so  called.  Its  leaders  have 
abandoned  principle— never  having 
had  much  to  abanaoo — and  gone  over 
to  the  camp  of  the  Radicals,  where 
they  abide  rather  as  inglorious  host- 
ages than  as  honoured  guests.  Every 
man  is  now  free  to  think  and  act  for 
himself.  If  he  is  in  favour  of  demo- 
cracy, he  has  only  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  old  leaders— if  be  pre- 
fers constitutional  doctrines,  he  must 
necessarily  support  Lord  Derby ;  for, 
in  truth,  there  is  no  other  choice  left 
to  him.  The  Radical  party  is  not  by 
any  means  to  be  despised.  It  carries 
with  it  great  numerical  strength,  some 
wealth,  and  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  active  intellect.  Its  leaders  have 
this  advantage  over  the  Whigs,  that 
they  know  what  they  want,  and  have 
no  scruple  about  adopting  any  means 
to  gain  their  object.  Tbev  are  well 
experienced  in  warfare  and  strategy, 
and  have— we  shall  not  deny  it — 
achieved  at  least  one  triumph,  how- 
ever scandalously  gained,  which  has 
served  them  better  than  many  an 
honest  victory.  When  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  avowed  that  the  men  of 
the  Manchester  school  had  conquered 
his  conviction  upon  one  most  impor- 


tant point  of  national  economy,  be 
did  more  to  elevate  the  Radicals  than 
could  have  been  efTccted  by  the  life- 
long labours  of  a  dozen  of  their  ablest 
champions.  Lord  John  RusselFs 
subsequent  concessions  to  them  can 
hardly  t)e  reg^ardcd  as  triumphs. 

We,  of  course,  deny  the  doctrines 
of  the  Radical  party,  and  set  them  at 
utter  defiance.  We  know  very  well 
what  they  want,  and  so  does  every 
one  who  is  possessed  of  an  ounce  of 
intellect.  There  may  be  among  them, 
unquestionably,  shades  of  opinion  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  democratic 
innovation  should  be  carried — some 
adopting  America  as  a  model,  and 
others  confining  tlicir  aspirations,  as 
we  lately  heard  a  railway  director 
phrase  it,  to  the  establishment  of  a 
*'  monarchical  republic.*'  But  in  ono 
thing  they  are  all  agreed ;  and  that 
is,  to  open  the  floodgates  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  leaving  the  question  of 
the  proper  amount  of  hydraulic  pres- 
sure to  be  afterwards  determined.  On 
that  issue  they  come  before  the  elec- 
tors ;  and  on  that,  in  the  space  of  a 
day  or  two,  the  public  have  to  decide. 
There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  such  a 
case,  when  Consen'atism  —  that  is, 
attachment  to,  and  determination  to 
uphold,  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
the  country — is  opposed  to  that  vague 
desire  for  change  which  has  mined 
every  nation  in  which  it  has  become 
a  ruling  passion.  But  what  are  we  to 
do  with  the  Whig  candidates — more 
especially  with  such  of  them  as  are 
''  Ministerial  Whigs  ?  *'  The  point  U 
worth  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  what  good  is  to 
be  gained  by  the  return  of  a  **  Minis* 
terial  Whig  ?  "  He  is  simply  a  hench- 
man of  Lord  John  Russell ;  and  Lord 
John,  as  we  all  know,  is  at  present 
in  a  very  anomalous  position,  having 
no  camp  of  his  own,  and  sojourning  in 
the  tents  of  the  Philistines.  Nor  ia 
there  any  prospect  whatever  of  his 
being  allowed  to  resume  his  indepen- 
dence. Just  as  the  Marquises  of 
lilontserrat  appeared  of  yore  at  the 
Crusades,  nominally  at  the  head  of  a 
splendidly  equipped  body  of  Estra- 
diots,  who  apparently  obeyed  their 
masters,  but  were  actually  under  the 
control  of  a  mean-looking  emiwary  in 
black,  who  was  the  representative  of 
the  Junta  of  Venice^so  does  Lord 
John  Russell  now"  come  forward  as 
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the  ostensible  leader  of  the  party, 
whilst,  in  reality,  there  is  a  Manchester 
*^ gentleman  in  black*'  at  his  elbow, 
who  directs  the  whole  motions  of  the 
squadron.  Such  power  is  never  exer- 
cised indiscreetly.  The  plenipo  from 
Venice  did  not  yentare  to  issue  direct 
orders  to  the  troops — he  contented 
himself  with  indoctrinating  the  Mar- 
quis for  the  time  beings  in  private, 
and  in  that  way  contrived  to  manage 
matters  without  creating  a  pubUc 
scandal.  But  not  the  less,  on  that 
account,  were  the  Estradiots  under 
his  command.  Now  we  look  upon  the 
"Ministerial  Whigs,*'  as  no  better 
than  so  many  Estradiots.  Their 
fealty  may  be  undoubted,  when  the 
orders  are  once  given,  but  it  is  very 
important  to  understand  who  has  the 
issuing  of  the  orders.  And  we  shall 
frankly  state,  without  reservation, 
that  we  have  no  predilection  in  favour 
of  those  same  Estradiots.  Mercenaries 
ought  always  to  be  regarded  with  the 
eye  of  suspicion ;  and  the  term  *'  mer- 
cenary," in  our  times,  requires  a 
liberai  interpretation.  We  do  not 
apply  it,  or  wish  to  apply  it,  in  any 
offensive  sense.  We  recognise  per- 
fisctly,  in  adherence  to  hereditary 
notions,  and  even  connection,  a  fine 
spirit  in  some  cases,  in  others  a  dogged 
resolution,  which  is  said  to  form  part 
of  the  English  character.  But  these 
qualities,  however  commendable  they 
may  be  in  the  abstract,  may  be  very 
ill  applied.  Mephistopheles  describes 
himself  as  the  spirit  that  is  always 
obstructive : — 

"  Ich  bin  der  Geist,  dor  stets  verneint ! " 

And  we  fear  that  a  good  many  of  the 
^'  Ministerial  Whigs,**  who  are  at  pre- 
sent supplicating  electoral  support, 
would  be  puzzled  to  explain  to  the 
constituencies  what  line  of  conduct 
they  propose  to  adopt  beyond  in- 
veterate and  determined  opposition  to 
her  Majesty's  present  Government. 
This  is  simply  faction  in  its  worst 
form  ;  and  the  man  who  pursues  such 
a  course  is — we  need  not  mince  the 
matter — acting  a  disloyal  part.  Large 
license  has  always  been  conceded  in 
this  country  to  the  conduct  of  parties, 
«o  long  as  parties,  however  differing 
from  each  other  in  opinion  and  in 
principle,  were  content  to  abide  within 
the  prescribed  limits  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  were  actuated  rather  by  re- 


gard to  the  public  welfare,  than  by 
desire  of  political  supremacy.  The 
bartering  of  principle  for  popular  sup- 
port— the  selling,  as  it  were,  of  con- 
viction for  the  miserable  aims  of  ambi- 
tion— ^was  but  a  recent  innovation ; 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  their  own 
historian,  Mr  Roebuck,  it  originated 
entirely  with  the  Whigs.  Since  then, 
we  have  beheld  the  humiliating  spec- 
tacle of  rival  chiefs,  regardless  of 
their  duties  to  the  Grown,  bidding 
eagerly  agaiitst  each  other,  abandon- 
ing religious  principle,  and  surrender- 
ing vested  interests  without  remorse, 
if  by  so  doing  they  could  either  secure 
or  continue  the  supremacy  of  their 
party.  It  is  against  that  system,  the 
effects  of  which  will  long  be  felt,  both 
in  the  mother  country  and  in  the 
colonies,  that  Lord  Derby  has  taken 
his  stand;  and  all  those  who  wish 
well  to  the  British  Constitution  have 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
that  the  reins  of  Grovemment  are 
held  by  so  strong  and  vigorous  a 
hand.  With  the  cuckoo  ay  of  edu- 
cation on  his  lips,  but  with  no  corre- 
sponding ideas  or  matured  scheme  in 
his  brain.  Lord  John  Russell  was 
ready  to  have  swamped  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  existing  electoral  body, 
by  the  admission  of  a  roaring  torrent 
of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  irreligion. 
The  people,  according  to  his  enlight- 
ened notion,  were  to  have  votes  first, 
and  to  be  taught  their  duties  after- 
wards. In  his  own  person,  the  ex- 
premier  stands  at  this  moment  as  the 
most  notable  example  of  the  evils  of 
that  system  of  pandering  to  popula- 
rity for  political  support,  of  which  he 
may  almost  be  considered  the  origi- 
nator. The  consequences  of  his  con- 
duct have  been  the  ruin  of  his  once 
powerful  party,  and  a  material  dimi- 
nution of  that  respect  in  which  his 
name  was  formerly  held. 

In  every  instance,  therefore,  in 
which  a  notorious  Ministerial  Whig 
appears  in  the  field,  the  electors 
ought,  if  possible,  to  extract  from  him 
a  distinct  enunciation  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  proposes  to  act. 
This  may  not  be  an  easy  matter,  for 
Whig  candidates,  under  such  circum- 
stances, are  as  slippery  as  eels,  and  it 
requires  some  skill  to  hold  them.  To 
force  a  declaration  of  policy  from  a 
very  experienced  Whig  might  almost 
puzzle  a  conjuror;  for  the  veteran 
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shuffler  has  seen  too  many  changes  in 
his  day  to  let  him  commit  himself 
lightly ;  and,  moreover,  he  has  always 
in  his  budget  a  large  stock  of  com- 
monplaces which  he  can  apply  with 
considerable  dexterity.  It  is  pleasant 
to  hear  him  talk  of  ^^  the  spirit  of  the 
age,"  and  **  the  stream  of  onward 
progress."  Next  follows  an  allusion 
to  ^^  Mrs  Partington  and  her  mop, 
sweeping  back  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic" — a  humorous  figure  very 
much  in  request  at  the  Whig  side  of 
the  hustings ;  or,  if  the  orator  affects 
the  historical  vein,  he  will  make 
direct  reference  to  Canute.  We  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  have  contributed  to 
abolish  appeals  to  *^the  Revolution 
settlement  of  1688,"  which  used  to  be 
dragged  in  with  such  amazing  pom- 
posity ;  and,  certainly,  remart^  about 
Sidney  and  Hampden  are  not  quite 
so  common  as  they  were.  But  the 
words  "reform,"  "education,"  and 
"improvement,"  are  stock  terms; 
and  they  admit  of  expansion  by 
means  of  expletives  to  almost  any 
extent.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  such 
terms  do  not  refer  to  any  existing 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker ;  but, 
for  all  that,  they  are  brave  words, 
and,  when  uttered  by  a  voluble  Pistol, 
may  impose  upon  a  credulous  Flu- 
ellen.  It  will,  however,  be  both  pru- 
dent and  satisfactory  to  get  a  little 
deeper  than  this,  and  to  ascertain  the 
intentions  of  the  Parliamentary  can- 
didate, with  regard  both  to  the  pre- 
sent Ministry  and  to  the  late  leader 
of  his  own  party ;  for  we  know  the 
nature  of  the  man  too  well  to  antici- 
pate that  Lord  John  Russell  will  not 
nse  every  means  in  his  power,  and 
avail  himself  of  any  opportunity  that 
may  occur,  to  prevent  a  fair  exposi- 
tion of  the  policy  of  Lord  Derby  from 
being  laid  before  the  next  Parliament. 
These  are  tactics  which  have  been 
adopted  before  now,  and  may  be  at- 
tempted again,  and  their  object  and 
effect  is  to  damage  an  Administration 
before  it  has  announced  its  scheme  of 
action.  Such  a  line  of  conduct  is 
neither  fair  nor  honest,  nor  does  it 
ever  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
country;  still,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
prepared  for  every  contingency.  Lord 
John  Russell  knows  very  well  that 
be  cannot  again  attempt  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  country  on  the 
iame  footing  and  with  the  same  col- 


leagues as  heretofore.  In  the  last 
Parliament  he  had  every  advantage 
which  a  statesman  could  desire ;  and 
yet,  after  five  years  of  blundering, 
vacillation,  and  expediency,  he  igno- 
minionsly  fell.  In  vain  has  he  en- 
deavoured in  his  manifesto,  issued 
to  the  electors  of  the  city  of  London^ 
to  represent  himself  in  the  light  of  a 
high-minded  martyr — of  an  Aristides 
sent  into  banishment  solely  becanse 
he  was  styled  the  Just.  The  parallel 
will  not  hold.  What  cardinal  virtue 
Lord  John  Russell  may  affect  speci- 
ally to  represent,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
we  never  heard  him  talked  of  either 
as  the  Wise  or  the  Just.  Besides,  as 
we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  Aristides 
acquiesced  in  his  sentence;  the  late 
leader  of  the  Whigs  Is  clearly  in  re- 
bellion against  his.  These  mani- 
festoes, which  the  noble  lord  seems 
to  find  a  peculiar  delight  in  promul- 
gating, are  sometimes  rather  damag- 
ing to  the  author.  This  one,  in  par- 
ticular, is  not  likely  to  exalt  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  for  it  contains 
no  clear  explanation  of  the  causes  of 
his  Ministerial  failure.  If  all  his 
measures  were  good,  as  he  says  they 
were — for  he  has  ever  imitated  the 
Pope  in  claiming  infallibility  as  his 
attribute — how  comes  it  that  he  is  not 
now  in  office  ?  He  was  supposed  to 
command  a  good  working  majority  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  Par- 
liament; what  has  become  of  it  since? 
What  malignant  demon  interfered  ta 
prevent  him  from  taking  as  usual  his 
whitebait  this  summer  at  Blackwall, 
along  with  Mr  Wilson  of  Westbury 
and  bis  other  convivial  colleagues  ?  It 
was  public  opinion  that  drove  him  from 
his  seat ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  written  or  said  to  the  contrary, 
public  opinion,  as  regards  him,  has 
undergone  no  manner  of  change.  His 
is  not  a  mind  capable  of  originating, 
considering,  or  carrying  into  effect  any 
comprehensive  measure.  His  dog- 
matism prevents  him  from  seeing, 
and,  of  course,  from  acknowledging, 
any  error  of  judgment  in  the  course 
which  he  has  once  thought  proper  to 
pursae.  Free  Trade  may  have  caused 
vast  ruin  among  the  producing  classes 
of  the  country—may  have  swelled  the 
tide  of  emigration  tenfold — may  have 
laid  Ireland  desolate ;  yet  still  it  is  to 
be  persevered  in,  and,  if  possible,  ex- 
tended, becanse  it  was  taken  up  by 
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the  Whigs.  Nay,  even  when  cases 
of  gross  injastice  and  oppression  are 
shown  to  have  arisen  from  the  opera- 
tion  of  the  present  commercial  sys- 
tem, he  is  prepared  to  refnse  all 
remedy  for  these,  becanse  they  are 
the  resnits  of  Free  Trade,  which 
theory  he  has  honoured  by  his  adop- 
tion. And  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that,  in  his  recent  attempts  to  lower 
the  franchise,  he  was  less  actuated  by 
any  sense  of  the  abstract  justice  and 
propriety  of  such  a  measure,  than  by 
a  hope  of  repairing  the  loss  of  hia 
popularity  by  means  of  a  dangerous 
agitation.  Few,  except  his  own  im- 
mediate satellites,  and  those  who, 
along  with  him,  were  driven  from 
office,  and  who  are  naturally  desirous 
to  regain  it,  wish  to  see  Lord  John 
Russell  again  installed  as  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  Possibly, 
also,  the  Radicals  may  wish  it,  as  the 
easiest  and  readiest  method  of  achiev- 
ing the  great  object  of  their  ambition ; 
but  let  them  once  be  brought  in 
along  with  Lord  John  Russell — let 
a  Cabinet  once  be  constructed  of 
Whigs  and  Radicals,  and  from  that 
day  forward  the  leadership  will  pass 
into  other  hands.  It  is  to  us  quite 
amazing  that  a  man  of  Lord  John 
Russeirs  experience  should  be  blind 
to  the  inevitable  consequences  of  such 
an  unnatural  union,  which,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  injury  it  would  assuredly 
entail  upon  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  could  only  end  in  his  own 
degradation.  Are  there  no  points  of 
vast  difference  existing  between  him 
and  Mr  Cobden  ?  Is  be  prepared  to 
adopt  the  ballot,  and  extend  the  suf- 
frage as  far  as  the  latter  would  de- 
sire? Is  he  at  one  with  him  in  his 
view  regarding  armaments,  and  will- 
ing to  adopt  the  suggestions  of  the 
Peace  Congress,  which  would  leave 
the  shores  of  Great  Britain  exposed 
to  hostile  invasion  ?  Is  he  ready  to 
undertake  a  crusade  against  the 
Church,  to  deprive  the  prelates  of 
their  seats  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
even  to  abolish  the  Upper  Chamber 
as  an  institution  unsuited  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times  ?  Is  he  prepared, 
also,  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  foreign 
states,  at  the  same  time  when  he  is  talk- 
ing steps  for  reducing  the  military  esta- 
blishments of  Britain?  Is  he  prepared 
to  cast  off  the  Colonies  as  encum- 
brances, and  to  absolve  them  from 


their  aUegiance  to  the  mother  country, 
leaving  them  to  form  elsewhere  what 
new  tdliances  they  please?  If  not 
prepared  to  do  these  things — and  we 
trust  and  believe  that  he  is  not  so 
prepared — why  was  it  that  he  made 
such  broad  and  unequivocal  advances 
to  the  Radical  party?  Why  did  he, 
in  the  first  moments  of  opposition,  go 
to  Mr  Cobden,  supplicate  his  advice, 
and  place  himself  in  a  great  measure 
in  his  hands?  No  one  will  believe 
that  the  men  of  Manchester,  who 
have  never  scrupled  to  express  some- 
thing very  like  contempt  for  the 
policy  and  measures  of  the  noble 
lord,  were  to  be  won  over  simply  by 
an  idle  compliment,  or  that  they 
would  accord  him  their  support  with- 
out making  their  own  terms,  and 
having  go^  security  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  bargain.  We  would 
very  anxiously  entreat  those  of  the 
electors  who,  though  professing  Libe- 
ral opinions,  are  utterly  averse  to 
such  schemes  of  wild  innovation  as 
are  advocated  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
Radicals,  to  consider  deliberately  how 
far  they  are  entitled,  durectly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  support  a  man  who  has 
placed  himself  in  such  a  position. 
Let  them  also  maturely  consider  what 
would  be  the  consequences  of  that 
support,  should  it  again  lead  to  a 
Ministerial  crisis  and  change.  The 
return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  is 
plainly  a  thing  impossible.  There 
must  be  a  coalition,  and  that  coali- 
tion can  only  take  place  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  Radicals.  The  latter 
party  never  give  way — the  former 
never  maintain  their  ground.  A 
Whig-Radical  Ministry  might  not 
last — we  have  too  much  reliance  on 
the  good  sense  of  the  country  to  sup- 
pose that  possible — but  it  might  con- 
tinue long  enough  in  office  to  do  us 
incalculable  harm.  For  example,  it 
might,  and  in  all  probability  would, 
destroy  our  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  and,  perhaps,  not  only  en- 
danger, but  disturb  the  peace  of 
Europe.  It  might  stir  up  agitation 
at  home  by  propounding  visionary 
schemes ;  and  excite  a  crusade  against 
property  by  the  revival  of  the  l^ial- 
ist  doctrines.  It  might  throw  our 
Colonies  into  rebellion,  and  lose  to  us 
for  ever  the  fairest  parts  of  our  Em- 
pire. And  for  what  weighty  object 
are  such  hazards   to  be   incurrod? 
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Simply  that  my  Lord  John  Rassell 
may  be  made  Premier  in  the  room  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby  I 

The  newspaper  press  has  of  late 
been  facetions  and  fierce  by  tarns  on 
the  subject  of  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  the  want  of  a  fixed  principle 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Derby's  Govern- 
ment. The  Opposition  writers,  who 
bring  to  their  task  a  great  deal 
of  varied  talent,  say  that  they  are 
not  aware  of  the  policy  which  Lord 
Derby  intends  to  pursue,  and  they  set 
this  forward  broadly  as  matter  of 
'Complaint.  Now,  with  all  deference 
"to  these  gentlemen,  we  venture  to 
think  that  Lord  Derby  has  already 
explained  his  views  more  openly  than 
any  previous  Minister  has  done ;  and 
that,  if  there  be  misapprehension  any- 
where, it  certainly  is  not  his  fault. 
With  regard  to  our  foreign  relations, 
which  fdways  must  depend  upon 
emerging  circumstances,  he  has  dis- 
tinctly explained  the  principles  on 
which  he  means  to  act;  and  those 
principles  have  generally  received  the 
approbation  of  the  country,  as  being 
wise,  sound,  and  dignified.  He  is 
desirous  for  the  maintenance  of  peace ; 
opposed  to  that  system  of  interference 
and  protocoling  which,  during  the 
administration  of  the  Whigs,  gained 
us  the  ill-will  of  almost  every  nation 
in  Europe ;  determined  to  respect  the 
rights  of  other  countries,  to  oppose 
unjustifiable  encroachment,  and  to 
uphold  the  honour  of  Great  Britain. 
At  home  he  has  declared  his  intention 
of  resisting  organic  changes,  of  stand- 
ing by  our  ancient  institutions,  of  up- 
holding the  dignity  of  the  law,  of 
providing  for  the  defence  of  the  nation 
in  base  of  emergency,  of  remedying 
defects  in  our  internal  administration 
wherever  these  may  be  shown  to  ex- 
dst,  and  of  permitting  no  one  interest 
dn  the  country  to  thrive  at  the  expense 
of  another.  His  views  on  the  subject 
•of  education  are  those  of  a  man  who 
reverences  the  Word  of  God,  and  will 
not  permit  the  fountain  of  all  know- 
ledge to  be  polluted  or  choked  up. 
He  will  defend  Protestantism  as  the 
faith  of  the  realm,  against  the  insolent 
aggressions  of  the  intolerant  Church 
•of  Rome.  On  all  these  points  Lord 
Derby  has  spoken  out  plainly  and 
nn  livocally ;  and  surely  these  are 
Lent  to  indicate  the  general  fea- 
of  that  policy  which  he  proposes 


to  follow  out.  As  to  fiscal  matters, 
it  is  rather  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  budget  of  next  year  should  be 
stated  before  its  time ;  or  that  an  ex- 
press declaration  of  the  mode  in  which 
It  is  proposed  that  taxation  shall  here- 
after be  levied  should  have  been  laid 
before  a  moribund  Parliament,  to  dis- 
tract their  attention  from  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  necessary  public  business, 
and,  in  all  human  probability,  to 
lead  to  a  protracted  debate,  without 
any  possibility 'of  a  practical  result. 
He  has  been  quite  specific  on  the 
subject  of  protection  as  regards  free 
trade  in  com.  Retaining  his  opi- 
nion that  the  change  efi'ected  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  highly  impolitic, 
he  has  left  that  question  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  country  at  large,  decUring 
that  he  will  not  attempt  to  reimpose 
any  duty  without  the  concurrence  of 
a  greater  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  than  that  which  he  expects 
to  command.  What  further  amount 
of  divulgement  could  our  brethren  of 
the  press  expect  ? 

We  suspect,  however,  that  their 
expressed  disappointment  is  rather 
feigned  than  real.  They  do  not  at- 
tempt to  fasten  the  charge  of  wilful 
concealment  upon  Lord  Derby  in  per- 
son ;  but,  with  considerable  ingenuity, 
they  pick  out  here  and  there,  from  the 
speeches  and  addresses  of  his  col- 
leagues, passages  and  phrases  which 
they  aver  to  1^  contradictory  of  one 
another,  and  it  is  upon  these  that 
they  found  their  allegation  of  a  want 
of  fixed  principle  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  In  a  word,  they  want, 
for  election  purposes,  to  show  that 
there  is  an  incongruity  in  the  opinions 
of  various  members  of  the  Cabinet  on 
the  subjects  of  Protection  and  Free 
Trade. 

Supposing  that  there  were  such  in- 
congruity, we  cannot  see  how  that  can 
be  made  any  matter  of  complaint. 
We  have  it  on  the  best  authority — 
that  of  the  Whig  leaders— that  Free 
Trade  was  only  introduced,  and  could 
only  be  viewed,  as  an  experiment; 
and  really,  without  arrogating  infalli- 
bility, as  Lord  John  Russell  does,  to 
human  judgment,  we  cannot  see  how 
it  could  be  otherwise.  All  the  calcu- 
lations upon  which  the  Free-Traders 
relied,  in  the  long  and  stormy  debates 
preceding  the  abolition  of  the  corn 
duties,  have  turned  out  to  be  erro- 
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seons — all  the  representations  of  the 
League  have  been  falsified  by  actual 
experience.  Let  us  advert  to  some  of 
those,  in  order  to  show  that  we  are  not 
overstating  the  case.  Both  Mr  Cob- 
den  and  Mr  Wilson,  of  the  Economist^ 
maintained  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  would  not  materially  lower 
the  price  of  com ;  and  in  that  view 
Lord  Grey  coincided.  Experience, 
being  somewhat  more  trustworthy 
than  the  Economist^  has  shown  that 
they  were  in  the  wrong ;  for  the  price 
of  wheat  has  fallen  from  an  average  of 
rather  more  than  55s.  to  about  4(^. 
per  quarter.  Mr  Tooke,  in  his  esti- 
mate of  t)ie  quantity  of  wheat  and 
flour  which  would  be  brought  into  this 
country  under  Free  Trade,  set  it  down 
at  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  quar- 
ters yearly ;  we  have  since  seen  the 
imports  rise  to  three  times  that  quan- 
tity. Then  it  was  confidently  antici- 
pated that  the  countries  which  sup- 
plied MA  with  grain  would  take  off  an 
extra  quantity  of  our  manufactures — 
the  result  has  been  directly  the  re- 
verse, for  our  exports  to  these  coun- 
tries have  fallen.  Beciprocity  was 
prophesied — it  has  not  appeared.  As 
to  the  state  of  trade,  there  is  no  more 
disastrous  year  on  record  than  that 
which  has  just  gone  by ;  and  emigra- 
tion, the  surest  symptom  of  a  declining 
State,  has  increased  at  an  enormous 
ratio  since  the  Com  Laws  were  re- 
pealed. We  allude  to  these  things 
simply  as  facts,  not  as  arguments ; 
and  we  think  that  they  establish 
clearly  this,  at  least,  that  the  promoters 
of  the  measure  were  entirely  mistaken 
in  their  estimate  of  its  results.  That 
t^ey  were  so  cannot  be  considered  as 
any  serious  stain  upon  their  sagacity, 
for  the  question  was  one  of  prodigious 
magnitude,  and  practically  insoluble, 
until  submitted  to  the  test  of  expe- 
rience. At  the  same  time,  they  ought 
to  derive  a  lesson  of  humility  from 
this  absolute  refutation  of  their  pre- 
dictions, and  abstain  from  that  rash 
tone  of  dogmatism  which  never  was, 
and  never  can  be,  the  characteristic 
of  the  wise  politician.  Will  the  gen- 
tlemen  who  aver  that  free  trade  in 
corn  must  now  be  a  thing  perpetual, 
tell  us  when  it  was  that  the  experi- 
ment ended,  and  the  irreversible  law 
began  ?  The  income-  tax  is  older  than 
free  trade  in  corn ;  and  by  a  parity  of 
reaBoning,  we  suppose,  that  too  must 


be  held  as  irreversible.  But,  in  reality, 
it  is  the  height  of  folly  and  presump- 
tion for  men  to  talk  in  such  a  fashion 
as  this.  No  measure,  no  system, 
commercial  or  otherwise,  which  was 
ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man,  can 
be  said  to  be  irreversible.  It  may  not 
be  politic  to  reverse  it,  but  reversible 
it  must  remain;  and  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  it  is  impossible  to  guard 
against  the  occurrence  of  circum- 
stances which  may  render  its  repeal 
a  matter  of  absolute  and  vital  neces- 
sity. Protection  was  an  experiment 
while  it  lasted ;  Free  Trade  is  an  ex- 
periment, and  nothing  more.  A  great 
commercial  nation  like  ours  cannot 
afford  to  dogmatise.  We  must  never 
regard  any  measure,  when  carried,  as 
final,  or  so  perfect  that  it  cannot  be 
altered.  We  must  look  steadily  and 
continuously  at  its  effects  upon  the 
industry,  the  wealth,  and  the  morals 
of  the  people;  and  submit  it  to  change 
or  modification  if  it  prove  in  any  way 
hurtful  to  these.  It  is  very  strange 
that,  of  all  men,  the  Whigs  and  Ra- 
dicals should  stand  up  in  favour  of 
irreversible  legislation!  Why,  the 
maintenance  of  that  doctrine,  in  a  mo- 
dified form,  was  precisely  the  ground 
of  the  accusation  which  they  used  to 
bring  against  the  old  Tory  party. 

What  circumstances  may  arise  in 
the  course  of  a  single  year  to  alter  or 
influence  public  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  great  commercial  question  of 
the  times,  no  man  living  can  foretell. 
The  discovery  of  the  gold  beds  of 
California,  and  the  consequent  influx 
of  the  precious  metals,  alone  prevented 
the  recurrence  last  year  of  a  commer- 
cial crisis  which  threatened  to  be  as 
disastrous  as  that  of  1847.  The  same 
cause,  combined  with  the  partial 
failure  of  the  Continental  crops,  has 
arrested  the  decline  of  prices ;  but  who 
will  venture  to  say  that  the  commer- 
cial respite  is  more  than  temporary,  to 
be  followed  by  a  fearful  reckoning;  or 
that  the  averages  of  the  present  year 
will  not  be  lower  than  those  of  the 
last  ?  All  that  can  be  said  is  this, 
that,  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
nation,  and  in  the  present  position  of 
the  question,  it  would  be  unwise  and 
impolitic  to  attempt  the  reimposition 
of  protective  duties  upon  com ;  and, 
although  our  conviction  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  protection  to  all  branches  of 
native  industry  remains  unaltered,  we 
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should  be  sorry  to  give  snch  rash 
counsel  as  mif^ht  lead  at  once  to  a 
tran8fer  of  political  power  to  the  hands 
of  the  democracy,  and  thereby  give 
rise  to  even  greater  evils  than  those 
which  at  present  exist.  Nay,  we  go 
farther,  and  repeat,  what  we  have 
always  maintained,  that  it  wonid  be 
a  most  unfortunate  circumstance  for 
the  agricultural  interest  if  their  claim 
to  protection  against  unlimited  foreign 
imports  were  to  be  considered  apart 
from  that  of  other  interests  in  the 
country.  It  is  not  a  specialty  which  is 
involved — it  is  a  principle,  and  one  of 
universal  application  ;  though,  as  re- 
gards many  kinds  of  manufacture,  at 
present  sheltered  by  considerable  cus- 
toms duties,  the  Free-Traders  have 
taken  care  that  there  shall  be  no 
equality  of  competition.  What  course 
may  be  pursued  with  regard  to  those 
branches  of  industr}*,  we  know  not. 
It  would  l)e,  no  doubt,  most  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  a  statesman,  who 
believes  that  unrestricted  imports  are 
incompatible  with  high  taxation,  to 
complete  the  work  which  has  been 
80  ruthlessly  and  determinedly  carried 
out  to  a  point  only  short  of  absolute 
consummation,  and  to  call  upon  the 
few  remaining  protected  branches  of 
industry  to  share  the  general  lot.  And 
yet  we  do  not  see,  when  principle  is 
set  forward  as  the  guide,  how  such  a 
result  can  be  avoided.  Justice  is,  of 
all  tilings,  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
precious ;  and  where  protection  is  re- 
moved from  one  quarter,  it  ought  to 
be  removed  from  all.  We  are  not 
DOW  demonstrating  the  impossibility  of 
entire  Free  Trade,  under  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  country,  else  we 
should  insist  upon  the  agricultural  re- 
strictions, which  still  prevent  a  fanner 
from  growing  what  crop  he  pleases, 
and  selling  the  produce  in  the  free 
British  market.  It  does  seem  rather 
bard  upon  the  British  agriculturist^ 
who  hears  the  crj-  of  Free  Trade  daily 
dnnned  in  his  ears,  that  he  may  not 
culti%'ate  tobacco,  nor  make  sugar  from 
beet-root,  nor  grow  hnpe,  nor  make 
malt,  without  incurring  penalties,  or, 
at  all  events,  being  sut»jected  to  a 
heavy  excise  duty.  We  know  perfectly 
well,  that  if  these  things  were  allowed, 
there  would  be  such  a  deficiency  in  the 
national  n* venue  as  could  only  be  sup- 
plied t)y  such  a  further  eoormoiis 
addition  to  dhrect  taxation,  aa  would 


unseat  any  Ministry  that  ever  was 
formed ;  and  yet  we  are  calmly  told 
by  the  Free-Traders  that  there  are  no 
peculiar  burdens  on  agriculture  1  Is 
restriction  or  prohibition  not  equiva- 
lent to  a  burden  ?  We  should  like  to 
have  a  glimpse  of  Mr  Bright*s  face,  if 
the  Legislature  were  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  of  his  patent  carpets. 

However,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  removal  of  the  existing  du- 
ties upon  manufactures,  whether  plain 
or  made  up ;  because  such  duties  are 
precisely  in  the  category  of  those  for- 
merly levied  upon  grain — that  is,  they 
are  not  important  as  items  of  the 
public  revenue.  They  exist  for  the 
purposes  of  protection,  and  nothing 
more.  And,  if  our  view  be  correct, 
that  the  community  of  interests  in  all 
branches  of  industry  should  be  ob- 
served as  strictly  as  possible,  and  no 
advantage  be  given  to  one  over  the 
other,  in  order  that  the  great  question 
may  be  brought  to  a  proper  issue,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  sooner 
the  Free-Trade  scheme  is  made  perfect 
the  better.  Neither  Sir  Robert  Peel 
nor  the  Whigs  dared  make  it  perfect. 
The  former  began — not  bravely  nor 
manfully — by  assailing  the  small  un- 
defended interests,  and  quashing  them 
by  his  early  tariff.  The  blow  at  the 
agricultural  interest  may  be  consi- 
dered as  his  final  display;  but  that 
achievement  simply  heralded  his  ap- 
liearance  as  an  exceedingly  crest- 
fallen victim.  The  Whigs,  knowing 
very  little  about  the  matter,  advanced 
to  sugar  and  the  Navigation  Laws, 
at  the  instigation,  we  believe,  of  Mr 
Labouchere,  who  was  the  only  man 
among  them  competent  to  the  sum- 
mation of  an  account ;  and  there  they 
rented.  Why  should  we  blame  them  ? 
They  had  got  all  they  wanted.  They 
were  in  possession  of  Dom-ning  Street ; 
and  as  to  attacking  any  (»f  their  friends 
and  allies  in  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest, the  idea  would  have  been  per- 
fect madness.  What  did  they  care 
about  entire  Free  Trade,  or  equalisa- 
tion of  interests?  Tliey  were  no  en- 
thusiasts likelv  to  run  a'nv  risk  in  such 
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a  cause.  It  was  their  business  to 
keep  well  with  the  manufacturing 
Radicals,  and  to  blink  all  questions 
which  might  arise  touching  their  pe- 
culiar interests ;  and  therefore  it  was 
that,  althongfa  the  late  Ministry  pro- 
claimed tbemselvea  absdnte  devotees 
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of  Free  Trade^  they  never  ventured 
to  carry  out  their  professed  principle 
in  all  its  integrity.  It  is  strange  to 
see  how  impulses  of  bamanity  sud- 
denly arise  in  Ministerial  bosoms. 
^^  Good  heaven  1  sir,"  said  a  leading 
Whig  to  a  friend  of  onrs,  as  he  urged 
the  eqnity  of  allowing  French  silks, 
satins,  and  velvets,  to  be  imported  at 
a  lower  rate  than  fifteen  per  cent— 
**  Grood  heaven !  sir,  would  you  really 
become  a  party  to  ruining  Spital- 
fields?  "  Our  informant  shrunk  from 
the  accusation;  at  the  same  time, 
considering  that  his  distinguished  ac- 
quaintance was  a  large  proprietor  in 
a  district  which  shall  be  nameless,  he 
ventured  to  ask  him  whether  he  did 
not  think  that  the  same  rule  applied 
to  tenants  who  were  bound  by  lease  ? 
The  reply  was  hardly  satisfactory: 
inasmuch  as  the  liberal  proprietor  in- 
"timated  that,  after  the  failure  of  his 
existing  tenants — from  whom,  by  the 
law  of  hypothec,  he  expected  to  be  en- 
tirely indemnified — there  were  plenty 
people  of  capital,  from  a  neighbouring 
burgh,  who  would  be  ready  to  bid  for 
the  occupancy.  He  admitted  that  they 
knew  nothing  about  the  business,  and 
were  certain  to  lose ;  but  then,  form- 
ing was  a  healthy  pursuit,  and  would 
always  command  the  surplus  capital 
of  towns.  So  that  he  would  rather, 
if  possible,  keep  up  manufacturing 
monopoly,  in  the  hope  that  the  profits 
so  obtained  might  ultimately  be  ex- 
pended on  the  improvement  of  the 
land  of  which  he  was  the  legitimate 
owner.  We  do  not  think  that  there 
are,  in  reality,  many  proprietors  of 
this  stamp;  or  that,  if  there  were, 
they  would  find  their  expectations 
realised.  But  wo  cannot  see  why  one 
class  in  the  country  is  to  be  treated 
on  principle  in  a  different  way  from 
another.  Why  should  the  staples  of 
Paisley  and  Sheffield  be  protected, 
whilst  the  great  staple  of  our  agricul- 
toral  counties  is  laid  open  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  world?  No  reason  can 
be  alleged  save  one,  which  we  believe 
to  be  strictly  true ;  and  that  is — that 
the  existing  protected  interests  could 
not  survive  without  the  customs  duty 
to  save  them  from  foreign  competi- 
tion. And  if  we  go  further,  and  ask 
why  this  should  be  the  case,  we  inva- 
riably receive  the  same  reply  which 
formed  onr  great  plea  for  the  agricul- 
toriitay  that  taxation  being  lighter 


abroad,  and  labour  consequently 
cheaper,  the  Continental  article  could 
be  offered  in  the  British  market  at  a 
price  which  would  not  afford  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  the  British  artisan. 

We  put  forward  this  point,  because 
it  has  been  hitherto  by  far  too  much 
overlooked.  The  Free-Traders,  not 
without  reason,  have  calculated  that 
the  Protectionists  would  be  slow  to 
adopt  their  tactics  in  any  degree; 
and  they  have  been  particularly  care- 
ful to  avoid  any  discussion  on  the 
subject.  We  have  good  grounds  for 
stating  that,  during  the  last  two 
years,  they  have  been  apprehensive 
lest  a  fair  challenge  should  be  made 
to  them  in  Parliament  to  carry  their 
imperfect  plan  into  entire  operation ; 
and  we  can  very  well  understand  the 
reason  of  their  anxiety:  because 
there  is  not  a  single  argument  which 
they  could  urge  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
tected manufacturing  interests,  which 
does  not  apply  with  tenfold  force  to 
the  interests  which  they  have  already 
assailed ;  and  they  know  quite  well, 
that,  if  equal  justice  were  done.  Free 
Trade,  as  a  system,  would  be  ex- 
ploded before  a  twelvemonth  was 
over.  For  the  same  reason,  they  are 
resolved  to  make  a  determined  stand 
against  the  equalisation  of  burdens. 
No  matter  whether  the  claims  of  the 
landed  interest  for  relief  are  equitable 
or  not,  the  Free-Traders  are  deter- 
mined to  withstand  them  to  the 
uttermost;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Mr  Cobdcn  has  re- 
peatedly announced  his  intention  of 
opposing  those  claims,  on  the  ground 
that  they  have  been  sanctioned  by 
consuetude,  and  submitted  to  for  a 
long  period.  Mr  Cobden  may  be  an 
effective  orator,  but  he  is  an  exceed- 
ingly bad  reasoner.  Can  he  not  see 
that,  if  consuetude  is  to  be  made  the 
ground  for  refusing  relief  from  un- 
equal burdens,  consuetude  also  ought 
to  have  been  admitted  as  an  irre- 
fragable plea  for  protection?  The 
case  is  just  this :  Yon  give  a  man  a 
privilege,  and  you  charge  him  with 
certain  duties  beyond  bis  fellows,  in 
respect  of  it.  Subsequently  you  re- 
move the  privilege — arc  yon  still  en- 
titled to  exact  the  extra  duties? 
Tyranny  is  a  word  abhorred  in  Eng- 
land, and  so  is  injustice ;  and  yet  we 
will  venture  to  say  that  no  absolute 
monarch  who  ever  sate  upon  a  throne. 
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no  eastern  satrap,  no  Turkish  divan, 
ever  ventured  to  propose  more  bare- 
faced measures  of  tyranny  and  in- 
justice than  have  been  openly  advo- 
cated, in  the  British  Parliament  and 
in  British  assemblies,  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  Free- trading  party.  They  had 
their  victory,  (how  gained,  it  is  not 
now  necessary  to  discoss;)  bat  instead 
of  improving  it  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples, instead  of  acting  like  men  of 
honour  and  patriotism,  they  seem 
bent  upon  pure  spoliation ;  and  pro- 
pose that,  in  all  time  coming,  the 
owners,  occupiers,  and  tillers  of  the 
soil  shall  be  considered  as  the  mere 
Helots  of  the  enlightened  class  who 
set  the  machinery  of  the  mills  in 
motion.  Although  slow  to  recognise 
-this,  from  the  part  which  they  have 
been  compelled  to  act,  many  of  the 
old  Whig  party,  who  have  not  only  a 
large  stake  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
•country^  but  who  are  actuated  by 
honourable  motives,  have  been  startled 
by  the  effrontery  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  ultra-Free -Trade  and  Radical 
faction.  They  begin  to  perceive,  as 
they  ought  to  have  perceived  long 
ago,  that  they  have  been  fostering  a 
snake,  which  is  now  ready  to  sting 
them;  that  they  have  simply  been 
made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
warding designs  which,  when  carried 
into  effect,  will  prove  as  prejudicial 
to  them  as  to  any  other  section,  class, 
interest,  or  party  in  the  community. 
They  may  thank  themselves,  or  rather 
they  may  thank  Lord  John  Russell, 
for  that.  They  are  in  the  position  of 
the  men  of  the  Gironde — too  honour- 
able and  just  to  go  along  with  the 
men  of  the  Mountain,  and  yet  unwill- 
ing to  fall  back  on  ground  which 
they  ought  to  occupy,  if  they  wish  to 
>be  really  useful.  Now,  let  us  see  if 
there  is  anything  whatever  to  prevent 
them  from  giving  their  impartial 
assistance  towards  such  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  burdens,  as  will  at 
least  place  all  interests  upon  a  com- 
mon footing.  We  cannot  for  the  life 
'Of  us  understand  why  any  man,  what- 
ever his  opinions  may  be,  should 
hesitate  as  to  this ;  and  we  are  dis- 
tinctly and  unequivocally  told  that 
such  measures  will  be  among  the 
earliest  submitted  by  the  Ministry 
to  the  new  Parliament.  There  will 
be  no  return  to  Protective  duties, 
until  that  is  demanded  generally  by 


the  country ;  but  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  reconstruct  our  internal 
taxation,  which  at  present  is  confused 
and  unequal,  upon  a  fair  and  intel- 
ligible basis,  so  that  property  of  all 
kinds  may  contribute  its  just  quota 
to  the  State,  and  the  existing  anomalies 
be  removed.  Surely  that  is  a  reason- 
able proposal.  It  in  no  way  impinges 
on  the  Free-Trade  doctrines,  and  may 
be  acceded  to  quite  frankly  and  con- 
sistently by  men  of  any  party.  If 
Lord  John  Russell  shall  think  fit  to 
oppose  such  an  adjustment,  after  the 
institution  of  a  proper  inquuy,  there 
remains  only  one  construction  which 
can  be  placed  upon  his  conduct.  We 
shall  then  be  compelled  to  consider 
him  as  so  utterly  abandoned  to  fac- 
tion, that  he  will  rather  deny  justice 
than  grant  it,  when  the  claim  is  advo- 
cated by  his  political  opponents. 
Such,  however,  we  trust,  will  not  be 
the  course  pursued  by  many  of  his 
former  followers.  The  task  under- 
taken by  Grovemment  is  unquestion- 
ably a  difficult  one,  but  it  cannot 
longer  be  delayed.  The  Whigs 
shrank  from  it,  with  a  just  diffidence 
in  their  own  capacity,  preferring  the 
sweets  of  office  to  the  good  of  the 
nation,  and  giving  as  little  labour  as 
possible  in  return  for  their  appointed 
emoluments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
now,  when  awakened  from  their  leth- 
argy by  disaster,  they  will  not  use 
their  recovered  consciousness  entirely 
in  the  way  of  obstruction. 

In  a  crisis  such  as  the  present,  the 
recorded  opinions  of  the  electors  of 
the  commercial  seaport  towns  will  be 
regarded  with  the  utmost  anxiety. 
Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of 
the  Com  Laws,  it  has  become  evident 
to  those  who  understand  the  nature, 
and  have  watched  the  working,  of 
that  commercial  system  which  has 
abandoned  reciprocity,  that  the  trade 
of  this  country  is  in  a  most  unsatis- 
factory condition.  In  our  number  for 
April,  the  commercial  disasters  of 
1851  were  stated  and  illustrated  by 
a  correspondent  who  possesses  the 
most  accurate  means  of  knowledge. 
Since  then  we  have  received  a  copy  of 
the  Fifth  Letter  on  the  Balance  of 
Trade,  by  Mr  Newdegate,  to  whom 
the  country  is  largely  indebted  for  his 
indefatigable  zeal  in  invpstigatingthis 
most  important  subject,  and  snpply- 
ii^gf   ^y  bis  own  labour,  abstracts 
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vrhlch  oagbt  to  have  been  officially 
compiled.  We  now  request  the  at- 
tention of  oar  readers  to  the  follow- 
ing balance-sheet,  which  exhibits  the 
resolt  of  the  commerce  of  the  nation 


during  the  bygone  year  In  a  distinct 
and  intelligible  form,  and  which  bnt 
too  palpably  refhtes  the  stereotyped 
prosperity  allegations  of  the  Whigs : — 


Imports,  enmnerated. 
Ditto,  nnemimerated. 


BALAHCB-SRXEr  FOE  1851. 


Exports,  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manofketares, 
Ditto,  foreign  and  colonial,  ennmerated,     • 
Ditto,    ditto,    ditto,  nnennmerated, 


Mariwl  Yftlos. 

£62,067,974 

10,630,268 

445,743 


MtfkttYalM. 

£106,043,088 
6,824,448 

£112,867,481 


Excess  of  imports  OT«r  exports, 
British  freight,  .  .  .  .  ^         £9,798,585 

Commission  and  charges,  6  per  cent  on  the  whole  imports,  6,772,049 

Insnrance,  1)  per  cent  on  ditto,             .            •           .  1,693^012 

Merchants'  profit,  6  per  cent  on  |ths  of  ditto,              .  9^589,519 

Ditto  at  6  per  cent  on  (ths  of  the  exports,        .           .  2;742,899 

Insurance,  I  per  cent  on  the  whole  of  ditto,     .  781,440 

Charges,  8^  per  cent  on  ditto,               .            .           .  2,877,180 

Net  balance  agaimt  this  eonntry. 


78,148,985 
£39,728,496 


26,654,684 
£18,068,862 


"  No  one,"  says  Mr  Newdegate,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr  Henley, 
— ''no  one  who  has  grayely  and  im- 
partially eonsidered  this  subject,  —  and 
no  one  is  more  likely  or  more  competent 
so  to  consider  it  thim  yourself, — can  fUl 
to  understand,  how  seriously  and  how 
immediately  the  eommercial  condition  of 
this  eount^  may  be  affected  by  the 
legislation  of  foreign  countries,  and  by 
the  conduct  of  foreign  Gk>Temments  in 
this  respect ;  or  fail  to  reflect  upon  the 
fact,  that  since  the  total  practical  and 
aTowed  abandonment  of  the  system  of 
reciprocity  by  the  Legislature  and  last 
two  GoTemments  of  tUs  country,  foreign 
GoTemments  by  means  of  their  tarifb 
can  and  do  legislate,  uncounteracted  and 
uncontrolled,  hi  matters  deeply  aSSBcting, 
not  only  their  own  commerce,  but  that 
also  of  this  country. 

**  No  one  who  has  any,  howerer  par- 
tial, information  on  this  subject,  can 
doubt  that  foreign  GoTemments  acknow- 
ledge the  obligation,  which  the  late 
Goremments  of  this  eountry  hare  unfbr- 
tnaately  repudiated ;  namely,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  erery  Goremment  to  con- 
sider first,  in  regulating  theur  tariflb, 
the  interests  and  industry  of  the  nations 
which  they  re^ectirely  govern,  and  by 
which  they  are  respectiyely  supported ; 
or  doubt  that  foreign  GoTemments  are 
daOy  acting  upon  this  principle. 

"  No  one  can  fail  to  recognise  the  flMt, 
that  the  qoestion  of  whether  our  present 
eemierelil  polior  aeeda  er  needs  not 
niMiM  er  aediaeatiea,  deeply  agitates 


public  opinion  in  this  country  ;  and  that 
it  is  a  subject  of  grare  doubt  wheth«r 
the  present  policy  is  or  is  not  disastrous, 
as  I  belieye  it  to  be,  to  the  preserration 
and  profitable  employment  of  the  aational 
capita],  to  the  social  condition  of  thte 
country,  and  eyentnally  to  the  integrity 
of  the  empire." 

We  are  exeeediogly  gratified  to 
observe  from  this  pamphlet  that  Mr 
Newdegate  has  applied  himself  to 
the  task  of  preparing  and  pablishing 
a  compendinm  of  the  tarifs  imposed 
by  foreign  countries.  Daring  the 
last  two  years  we  have  repeatedly 
felt  the  mconyenience  arising  from 
the  want  of  such  statistical  informa- 
tion, and  have  searched  for  it  in  Tain 
amongst  the  cumbrous  blue-books, 
which  professed  to  give  some  record 
ofour  national  transactions.  Whether 
from  supineness,  or  from  a  notion 
that  the  inlbnnation,  if  granted, 
would  not  bear  out  the  assertions  of 
those  who  were  worshippers  of  the 
present  eommercial  system,  certahi 
it  is  that  the  late  authorities  pro* 
ceeded  so  slowly  in  the  matter,  if 
they  did  proceed  at  all,  that  those 
who  took  an  active  interest  in  such 
questions  could  only  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  details  by  resorting  to 
foreign  sources.  Possibly  the  Whigs 
conceived  that,  with  such  an  obliir- 
Ing  authority  and  animated 
pMia  at  lumd  as  the  Editui  vi  i 
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EeoHomitt,  H  wu  not  neceuur  to     of  the  tariffs  of  forei^  conotriea  io 
IrNew-     tbe  Engtiah  language." 


ThU  pnb- 
itt   Buppl?  ■  great   blank, 
in  tini«,  for  the  benefit  of 
know  tbe  effects 


nter  to  anr  other  oracle. 

degate,  however.  promlMS  shortlj  to  Ucati 

f>[,.  .". !,  1IL1    of    tbe  In  the 

f,,:     ■       ■  EnRlisb  ■ 

from  (iocnnien  -of  ■  ■  iiy  a? 

cated  by  tbe  ;  ,■■■■■:,  a  .■  from 

and  thns  bj  some  jean  anticipate  Mi  »)iLcb 

the  tanly  movements  of  those  em-  wi  unrest 

ployed  by  the  ,who 

this   connlry,   who    '■  .\       I-    n     :ive  send  as  so   mach   corn,   talte  in  tbe 

jreare  in  collecting,  and  liave  as  yet  iDcrease   and    prosperity   of   Briluh 

not  nearly  completed,  a  compendiam  mannfactures. 
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The  perusal  of  this  table  is  very    fess  that  we 
saggestive,  for  it  clearly  shows  that, 
by  parsaiog  Free  Trade,   we  have 
failed  in  gaiDiog  increased  access  for 
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look  to  the  decision  of 
the  commercial  towns,  as  contradis- 
tingnished  from  the  pore  seats  of 
manofactare,    with    mnch    anxiety. 


oar  mannfactares  to  the  markets  of    Their  verdict,   at   snch  a  time,    is 


the  civilised  world.  Free  Trade  m 
com  may  be  defended  on  other 
grounds,  bnt  not  on  the  plea  that  it 
has  induced  reciprocity  on  the  part 
of  the  nations  who  famish  us  with 
large  cereal  supplies.  Our  present 
practice  is  opposed  to  that  of  every 
other  country ;  a  fact  which,  of  itself, 
ought  surely  to  temper  the  confidence 
of  our  political  economists,  who  pos- 
sibly may  be  right  in  their  views, 
but  who  certainly  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  opposed  in  this  matter  by 


most  valuable,  and  will  so  be  re- 
ceived ;  because  any  error  in  com- 
mercial policy  which  may  be  com- 
mitted by  a  govemment,  necessarily 
exhibits  its  effects,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, amongst  them,  and  is  later  in 
reaching  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. And  we  would  implore  the 
electors  to  remember  bow  much  de- 
pends upon  the  decided  expression 
of  their  opinions  just  now.  Great 
difficulties  are  in  the  way  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  those  difficulties  can  only 


the  convictions  and    experience    of    be  obviated  by  the  frank  and  hearty 


statesmen  in  all  other  countries  of 
the  world.  No  people  have  studied 
Political  Economy  more  anxiously 
than  the  Germans,  who  are,  though 
it  is  the  fashion  to  call  them  vision- 
aries, upon  such  points  more  prac- 
tical than  ourselves.  The  Germans 
openly  deny  and  impugn  the  sound- 
ness of  our  commerdal  doctrines. 
Few  doubt  the  sagacity  of  Russia 
in  all  that  concerns  her  own  aggran- 
disement, and  yet  the  Russian  states- 
men regard  our  policy  as  absolutely 
suicidal.  France,  though  invited  to 
reciprocate,  has  refused  the  offer; 
and  the  acute  Americans  pronounce 
us  to  be  commercially  insane  I 

We  do  not  expect  that  considera- 
tions such  as  these  will  weigh  much 
with  the  electors  in  the  inland 
boroughs  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Retail  dealers  are  usually  bad  judges 
of  political  economy ;  and  they  will 
seldom  reason  or  act  upon  anything 
which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  their  own 
immediate  observation.  The  balance 
of  trade  is  a  subject  beyond  the  reach 
of  municipal  intellect,  as  now  ex- 
hibited in  our  civic  assemblies.  But 
in  the  great  commercial  towns,  such 
questions  are  well  understood  and 
eagerly  canvassed.  Upon  their  solu- 
tion depends  the  wellbeing  of  the 
merchant — and  under  him,  of  all  those 
in  his  employment;  and, consequently, 
arguments  which  might  be  overlooked 
in  a  city  like  Edinburgh,  where  Sec- 
tarianism and  Dissent  are  held  to  be 
the  proper  tests  of  Parliamentary 
ability,  tell,  with  the  utmost  force,  in 
flnch  a  pdace  as  liverpooL    We  con- 


adhesion  of  all  those  who  are  con- 
vinced that  the  commercial  experi- 
ment is  not  working  well  for  the  trae 
interests  of  the  people.  Let  them 
remember  that  an  opportunity  such  as 
the  present,  for  repairing  the  bad 
effects  of  hasty  legislation,  may  not 
soon  occur  again ;  and  let  them  deli- 
berately consider  what  the  conse- 
quences would  be,  if  such  losses  as 
were  experienced  last  year  became 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Without  re- 
ciprocity it  is  plain  that  we  are  throw- 
ing away  all  our  other  advantages. 
We  are  met,  and  will  still  continue  to 
be  met,  with  high  import  duties  — 
less  on  accotmt  of  the  revenue  which 
these  bring  to  the  states  which 
impose  them,  than  for  the  direct 
encouragement  of  their  own  domes- 
tic manufactures.  With  imports 
greatly  exceeding  the  exports  in 
value,  prices  have  declined  materi- 
ally in  this  country;  and  in  many 
most  important  branches  of  industry 
the  wages  of  labour  have  been  lower- 
ed. This  is  not  a  state  of  things 
which  ought  to,  or  can,  continue  ;  and 
it  is  so  far  fortunate  that,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  no  external  disturbing 
causes  can  be  held  out  as  specious 
reason/*  for  the  decline.  To  whatever 
extent  that  decline  may  prevail,  it 
arises  solely  from  our  own  system ; 
and  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
electors  interested  in  commerce,  to 
declare  whether  or  not  that  system 
has  received  their  approbation. 

We  do  not  feel  inclined  to  speculate 
on  the  result  of  the  contest,  which, 
before  another  number  of  the  Maga* 
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The  General  Ejection, 


fJulj, 


Kinc  can  be  issaed,  mast  be  brought 
to  an  end.  We  know  that  Conserva- 
tive principles  have  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing ;  and  that  the  Liberal  party 
is  greatly  disunited  and  divided. 
Since  the  commencement  of  1848,  the 
scenes  which  have  been  enacted  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  have  given 
fearful  warning  against  democratic 
change ;  and  even  those  who  are 
democratically  inclined  might  profit 
by  the  example,  since,  in  almost  every 
case,  military  despotism  has  succeed- 
ed to  unlicensed  anarchy.  What  this 
country  requires,  and  what  all  good 
men  should  pray  for,  and  do  their 
utmost  to  promote,  is  stability,  not 
change.  But  the  activity  of  tlic  ago 
develops  itself  in  political  as  well  as 
in  other  forms ;  and  there  are  always 
to  be  found  men  who,  rather  than 
remain  content  in  their  native  respec- 
table obscurity,  will  attempt  to  enter 
the  legislature,    and   clamber   into 

Kwer,  by  espousing  violent  doctrines, 
our  larger  cities  and  towns  the 
progress  of  the  tribune  is  sufficiently 
well  known.  Some  aspiring  dealer 
in  the  hard  line,  who  is  gifted  with 
more  brass  than  his  neighbours,  and 
who  is  proportionally  conceited,  fixes 
npon  the  Kstablished  churches  as  a 
grievance,  and  so  becomes  a  kind  of 
leader  among  the  acrid  champions 
of  Dissent.  By  the  votes  of  the  Seced- 
ing myrmidons  he  is  returned  to  the 
town  council,  where  he  is  great 
npon  all  questions  of  economy — 
docking  salaries,  criticising  accounts, 
and  cutting  down  estimates,  in  a  man- 
ner that  might  do  cre<lit  to  the  stin- 
giest purser  of  an  emigrant  vessel. 
Slaving  thus  founded  his  character  as 
an  economist,  he  naturally  aspires  to 
higher  things ;  and,  being  of  a  schem- 
ing turn  of  mind,  ho  effects  such  a 
combination  of  divera  interests  among 
the  municipal  councillors,  that,  in 
due  course  of  time,  he  is  elevated  to 
the  civic  chair.  Even  in  that  high 
eminence  he  will  not  remain  content. 
Although  reasonably  deficient  in  li- 
terature, and  not  remarkable  for  his 
high  breeding,  he  gradually  conceives 
the  notion  that  his  proper  arena  lies 
within  the  walls  of  St  Stephen's.  He 
does  not  think  that,  In  pomt  of  arith- 
metic, he  is  one  whit  inferior  to  Mr 
Joseph  llnme.  He  has  dined  with  Mr 
Cobuen,  and  hit  failed  to  be  impmsed 


with  the  snperior  elegance  of  his  man- 
ners. He  knows  that  he  can  speak 
quite  as  well  as  nine- tenths  of  the 
honourable  members  who  make  it  an 
invariable  practice  to  object  to  the 
estimates ;  and  he  flatters  himself  that 
he  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  man  whom 
anybody  can  succeed  in  putting  down. 
In  order  to  achieve  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  he  organises  a  clique  or 
junta,  composed  of  men  who  are  en- 
tirely devoted  to  his  interests ;  and  of 
this  mystic  body,  which,  in  every 
large  town  is  regarded  with  supersti- 
tious terror,  he  becomes  the  leading 
spirit.  Not  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain had  more  power  over  his  fanatical 
followers,  than  has  the  civic  ruler  over 
the  Dissenting  fathers  of  their  tribe. 
But,  as  it  is  not  supposed  that  the 
more  respectable  part  of  the  commu- 
nity will  view  his  pretensions  with  a 
favourable  eye,  our  acute  functionary 
does  not  come  forward  at  once,  but 
adopts  the  Fabian  policy.  By  him- 
self, or  through  his  agents,  he  throws 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  every  other 
candidate;  amuses  rival  committees 
with  the  prospect  of  a  common  under- 
standing, and  persuades  them  to  make 
proposals  to  men  who,  as  he  knows 
very  well,  can  never  become  his  rivals. 
After  this  has  gone  on  for  some  time, 
and  the  constituency  have  become  im- 

Satient,  some  faithful  satellite  rises  in 
is  i>lace,  and  declares  that  he  can  no 
longer  stifle  in  his  bosom  the  impulse 
which  urges  him  to  suggest  ''  our 
excellent  first  magistrate"  as  by  far  the 
fittest  man  to  represent  the  borough  ia 
Parliament.  At  the  word,  up  rise  the 
clique,  and  the  pawkie  proposal  ia 
straightway  raucously  ratified.  After 
a  faint  protest,  like  that  of  the  ancient 
bis^hops,  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  whom  it  was  established 
etiquette  to  force  into  the  chair,  the 
excellent  first  magistrate  accepts  the 
trust ;  and,  in  all  probability,  after  be- 
ing proposed  and  seconded  by  a  couple 
of  subordinate  Gracchi,  is  elected. 
But  he  had  much  better  have  remained 
at  home.  Local  reputations,  however 
bright  they  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
a  clique,  fade  rapidly  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  the  aspiring  senator 
very  soon  begins  to  find  that  there  Is 
some  difference  between  Parliament, 
wherein  he  is  a  cipher,  and  the  motley 
assemblage  in  which  he  once  presided 
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assnpreme.  His  manners,  dialect,  and 
style  of  oratory  are  all  strange  to  the 
gentlemen  of  England.  His  minute- 
ness wearies,  his  pertinacity  disgusts 
them ;  and  he  is  speedily  set  down  as 
that  most  insufferable  of  all  characters, 
a  bore,  and  is  universally  avoided. 
Of  course,  this  is  gall  and  wormwood 
to  his  naturally  jaundiced  disposition. 
Always  Radically  inclined,  he  becomes 
ten  times  more  democratic  than  be- 
fore, and  continually  transgresses  the 
scriptural  precept,  by  speaking  evil  of 
dignities.  At  every  general  election 
there  is  a  fresh  crop  of  these  represen- 
tatives, neither  doing  credit  to  them- 
selves, nor  conferring  any  honour  on 
the  places  which  send  them  to  Parlia- 
ment; and  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
most  of  these  men  are  returned  by  the 
larger  constituencies.  We  remember 
to  have  been,  a  good  while  ago,  very 
much  struck  by  the  leading  article  in 
the  Times^  which  incontestably  proved 
that  the  very  worst  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  represented  the 
largest  number  of  electors.  The  rea- 
son of  it  we  take  to  be  this :  Few 
men  of  education  and  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing can  bring  themselves  to  submit  to 
the  ordeal,  which  is  now  passing  into 
a  custom — at  least  it  is  so  in  Scotland 
^f  being  catechised  and  questioned 
by  every  elector  and  non -elector  who 
has  grammar  enough  to  make  himself 
intelligible.  A  very  amusing  and  also 
instructive  catalogue  of  such  questions 
might  bo  preserved.  ^^  What  div  ye 
think  0*  preemygenitnre  and  the  Irish 
bishops  ?"  was  a  query  put  not  long 
ago  to  one  candidate.  ^^  Wha  pit  oot 
Lord  John  Russell?"  was  an  intended 
poser  put  to  a  Conservative ;  but  the 
prompt  reply — "Lord  Palmerston," 
made  the  Liberal  inquirer  resume  his 
seat  in  a  greater  hurry  than  he  rose. 
"  Wnll  ye  vote  for  the  aboleetion  o' 
Church  and  State?"  was  the  inquiry 
of  one  Seceding  cobbler,  who  consi- 
dered the  State  to  be  an  institution  at 
least  as  objectionable  as  the  Church. 
Sometimes  the  audience  are  facetious, 
and  in  a  playful  mood.  "  Ma  freends," 
said  a  western  asthmatical  bailie, 
rising  with  the  evident  intention  of 
heckling  a  candidate — "  ma  freends, 
ye  a*  ken  Tve  got  a  weak  voice." 
*^We  a*  ken  ye  are  a  weak  body 
a*th^ther  T*  was  the  candid  response 
of  tl^  electors.    Where  there  is  a 
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district  of  united  burghs,  as  in  Scot- 
land, it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  no- 
torious Radical  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  a  sleuth-hound.  His  business  is  to 
follow  the  candidate  from  place  to 
place,  and  insult  him  by  a  repetition 
of  precisely  the  same  questions.  No 
matter  how  absurd  the  question  maj 
be,  the  candidate  is  expected  to  an- 
swer it;  and  let  him  answer  it  as 
fairly  and  clearly  as  language  will 
allow,  the  odds  are  that  the  querist 
sits  down  with  an  intimation  that  he 
is  not  satisfied,  and  accuses  the  can- 
didate of  quibbling.  Really  this  is  a 
practice  which  ought  to  be  ended  at 
once.  In  eveir  town  there  are  men, 
known  by  head-mark,  who  attend  to 
put  questions,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  information  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  candidate — which  is  quite 
legitimate,  provided  these  are  not 
distinctly  set  forth  in  his  address — 
but  for  that  of  indulging  their  own 
vulgar  appetite  for  insolence;  and 
such  fellows  ought  at  once  to  be 
ejected  from  the  meeting  by  the  com- 
mon concurrence  of  every  respectable 
elector.  But,  independently  of  this, 
which  is,  after  all,  but  a  temporary 
nuisance,  a  large  urban  constituency 
is  invariably  fickle,  and  not  much 
more  to  be  relied  upon,  in  the  matter 
of  impulse,  than  a  mob.  Let  a  man 
slave  as  he  may,  his  seat  is  never 
secure.  Whilst  he  is  doing  his  dutj 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  in  Parlia- 
ment, some  wily  competitor  is  engaged 
in  undermining  him  at  home.  There- 
fore it  is  that  the  best  qualified  men 
rather  shrink  from  than  court  the 
honour  of  representing  largo  consti- 
tuencies in  Parliament ;  and  therefore 
it  is  that  so  many  of  these  seats  are 
virtually  ceded  to  the  democracy.  A 
mayor  or  provost,  if  he  has  his  wits 
about  him,  may  contrive,  through  his 
municipal  connection  and  influence,  to 
unseat  and  supplant  the  wisest  man 
that  ever  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  impress 
the  electors  generally  with  the  con- 
viction that  a  man  may  make  an  ex- 
cellent civic  mler,  without  possessing 
that  judgment,  intelligence,  or  saga- 
city which  ought  to  be  considered  the 
indispensable  requisites  for  a  member 
of  the  British  Parliament.  There  are 
many  scales  of  vision.    A  man  may 
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be  able  very  well  to  condnct  the  con- 
tracted affairs  of  a  mnnicipality,  with- 
oat  baYiog  tbe  edacation  or  expansion 
of  mind  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
form  a  sound  opinion  npon  matters 
involving  the  dearest  interests  of  the 
Empire.  We  shall  concede  at  once 
that  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
school  are  competent  to  the  conside- 
ration of  questions  of  local  economy. 
They  are  quite  able  to  look  sharply 
after  civic  funds,  and  can  detect, 
through  a  kind  of  instinct,  any  attempt 
at  peculation.  But  put  them  in  a 
higher  sphere,  and  what  do  we  find  ? 
Ttiey  would  rather  see  the  country 
invaded,  than  pay  for  a  standing  army 
or  maintain  an  effective  militia.  They 
are  for  cutting  down  everything  whidi 
is  expensive,  irrespective  altogether  of 
its  utility.  They  would  rather  see  the 
Colonies  abandoned,  than  incur  any 
charge  for  the  support  of  their  estab- 
lishments ;  and  they  are  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  the  national  position  or 
renown.  They  make  idiots  of  them- 
selves at  peace  congresses,  talk  trash 
about  fraternity,  and  believe  in  their 
hearts  that  Free  Trade  is  a  nobler 
thing  than  Christianity.  In  short, 
they  have  simply  the  accomplishment 
of  pedlars,  and  nothing  more.  They 
estimate  literature  and  learning  as 
they  would  measure  tape ;  and  consi- 
der a  new  taking  pattern  for  a  calico 
print  as  the  highest  achievement  of 
the  fine  arts.  These  men  are  not  of 
the  stuff  from  which  efficient  legisla- 
tors are  made.  They  are  entirely 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  duties 
of  the  trust  which  they  seek ;  and  it 
would  indeed  be  a  black  day  for  Bri- 
tain when  the  majority  of  the  senate 
was  composed  of  such  narrow-minded 
chafferers. 

Undoubtedly,  had  the  Conservative 
tactics  in  the  larger  towns  been  wiser 
and  more  decided,  the  number  of  such 
men  who  are  now  pressing  forward 
to  Parliament  would  have  been  mate- 
rially diminished.  The  great  misuke . 
lies  in  the  apathy  which  prevails 
regarding  the  municipal  elections — it 
being  exceedingly  difllcttit  to  find 
respectable  Conservative  candidates 
willing  to  offer  themselves  for  seats 
at  these  council-boards.  Some  meo 
will  Dot  take  tbe  trooble ;  othen  dis- 
like the  society  to  wbieb  they  iiecet- 
tartly  most  be  introdnesd ;  and  tooM 


— very  foolishly,  as  we  think — affect 
to  undervalue  the  dignity.  There 
may  be  something  in  the  two  first 
reasons ;  but  we  would  beg  our  friends 
to  remember,  that,  without  some 
trouble  and  inconvenience,  nothing  In 
this  world  that  is  worth  having  can 
be  gained.  And  surely  It  is  a  poor 
compliment,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
sad  discouragement,  to  the  few  who 
manfully  persevere  in  the  attempt  to 
maintain  at  least  some  appearance  of 
Conservative  representation  at  these 
boards,  that  others,  who  have  their 
time  even  more  at  their  own  disposal, 
should  shrink  from  undertaking  what 
is  actually  a  public  duty.  As  for  the 
last  view,  it  is  simply  childish  and 
absurd.  To  be  a  meml)^  of  conndl 
implies  an  honourable  trust,  which 
any  man,  be  his  position  what  It  may, 
should  be  proud  to  hold.  In  former 
days,  for  ezanple,  the  provostship 
of  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  was 
held  by  the  first  nobles  of  the  land ; 
and,  though  times  have  since  altered, 
as  well  as  the  methods  of  election,  it 
is  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace  to  find  our 
most  eminent  citizens  recoiling  from 
tbe  management  of  municipal  affairs, 
as  if  these  were  beneath  their  notice. 
We  speak  plainly,  becanse  we  feel 
that  this  is  Jost  matter  of  reproach ; 
and  it  is  full  time  that  the  error  whioh 
has  prevailed  for  many  vears  should 
be  amended.  Munidpu  institntlooa 
must  exist,  and  municipal  represen- 
tatives have,  in  many  ways,  a  vast 
deal  in  their  power ;  in  especial,  their 
example  and  influence  is  most  power- 
fol  on  the  occasion  of  any  election. 
And  yet  what  do  we  find,  too  gene- 
rally, to  be  the  case  ?  Those  citizena 
who  fi^m  talent,  education,  position, 
and  wealth,  ought  to  take  the  lead  in 
municipal  siffairs,  are  rarely  members 
of  the  town  ooundis.  They  might 
be  elected  if  they  chose  to  offer  them- 
selves, but  they  will  not;  and  con- 
sequently, the  trust  devolves,  in  many 
cases,  Upon  brawling  demagogues  of 
the  coarsest  stamp,  or  upon  vfamlent 
Dissenters,  who  bid  fair,  hi  the  process 
of  time,  to  monopolise  the  whole  of 
oar  mnnidpal  representation.  Now, 
when  it  is  considered  that  In  Scotland 
some  of  the  municipalities  have  large 
powers  —  such  as  those  of  electing 
dergymea  of  the  Establisbed  Cbmpdit 
and  prefcssow  la  the  lalTeniHes 
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the  importance  of  having  men  doly 
qualified  to  exercise  snch  important 
functions,  becomes  at  once  apparent. 
Notwithstanding  this — notwithstand- 
ing  the  exceedinglj  questionable  ex* 
ercise,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  of 
their  patronage  on  the  part  of  Dissent- 
ing majorities — both  Conservatives 
and  Whigs  (we  speak  of  the  old  re- 
spectaUe   partj)    seem   content   to 
abandon  the  municipal  field  almost 
entirely  to  the  Radicals  and  Seceders. 
We  do  not  write  this  without  a  serious 
purpose.    We  think  that  now  is  the 
time,  when  the  result  of  previous 
supineness  is  made  apparent  to  them 
in  more  than  one  important  place,  to 
warn  the  Conservatives  that,  in  hang* 
ing  back  from  participation  in  muni- 
cipal matters,  thej  are,  in  fact,  giving 
dij'ect  influence  and  political  power 
to  their  most  bitter  and  malignant 
adversaries.     If  proper  men  were 
found  to  discharge  the  civic  oflBices, 
the  democratic   influence   at  urban 
deetioufl  would  be  most  materially 
diminished.  It  is  utterly  preposterous 
to  suppose  that  if  men  of  education, 
character,  and  position,  came  forward 
as  candidates  for  the  civic  representa-> 
tion,  they  would  not,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  be  preferred  to  the  sorry 
specimens  of  administrative  intellect 
who  now  constitute  the  majority  of 
our  civic  councillors.    We  have  no 
wish  to  dilate  on  this  topic,  which, 
perhaps,  is  rather  foreign  to  our  sub- 
ject.   It  is,  however,  one  of  great 
Importance,  which  the  electors  would 
do  well  to  consider  before  the  recur- 
rence dS  another  period  of  municipal 
change.    We  do  not  say  broadly  that 
the  constitutional  battle  is  to  be  fought 
at  the  civic  polling-booths ;  but  we  do 
say  this,  that,  by  neglecting  the  lat- 
ter, and  by  not  assuming  their  fair 
share  of  municipal  responsibility  and 
action,  the  constitutional  party  are 
yearly  losing  ground  in  our  cities  and 
larger  towns,  and  subjecting  them- 
selves to  the  recurrence  of  periodical 
political  defeat. 

In  one  other  respect,  those  electors 
who  wish  well  to  the  constitutional 
cause  ought  to  take  a  lesson  from  the 
conduct  of  their  opponents.  The  Ra- 
dicals and  Dissenters — we  need  hardly 
add,  the  Papists— are  always  upon 
the  alert  They  keep  up^  their  regis- 
tratioDS,  which  the  Conservatives  do 


not  with  anything  like  proper  zeal — it 
being  nothing  unusual  to  find,  on  the 
eve  of  an  election,  that  men  who  have 
possessed  the  necessary  qualification 
for  years,  have  never  given  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  applying  to  be 
placed  on  the  roll.    Not  so  is  it  with 
our  opponents,  who  neglect  no  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  to  their  electoral 
strength.     On  the  occasion   of  an 
election,  almost  every  man  of  them 
registers  his  vote ;  and  further,  they 
spare  no  trouble  in  the  preliminary 
work  of  the  canvass.    They  have  a 
distinct  object  to  gain,  and  they  exert 
themselves  as  if  the  success  depended 
upon  the  individual  efforts  of  eadi* 
Whereas,  among  many  of  the  Conser- 
vatives, there  is  a  degree  of  apathy 
which  is  almost  unaccountable.   Some 
men  cannot  be  brought  to  vote  at  aU, 
either  because  they  are  actuated  by 
whim,  or  are  influenced  by  some  per- 
sonal considerations  relating  to  the 
candidates.    One  man  will  not  vote 
against  a  particular  Liberal,  because 
he  has  known  him  from  his  youth  up- 
wards.   Another  will  not  vote  for  a 
Conservative  candidate,  because  he 
has  had  some  squabble  with  him  re- 
garding railway  matters.     Another 
does  not  think  that  Lord  Derby  will 
get  a  working  majority  in  the  new 
Parliament,  and  therefore  he  declines 
to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.    We 
need  not  comment  upon  the  weakness, 
but  we  desire  to  point  out  the  gross 
folly  and  miserable  effects  of  snch 
conduct.    This  is  no  ordinary  crisis. 
Upon  the  success  of  Lord  Derby  de- 
pends the  maintenance  of  Constitu- 
tional and  Protestant  principles  in  this 
country ;  and  every  vote  which  is 
withheld  or  thrown  away  adds  to  the 
chances  of  our  adversaries.    It  is  a 
scandalous  thing  that  a  Conservative 
voter,  under  any  circumstances,  should 
require  persuasion  to  perform  what  is 
his  manifest  duty.    If  private  consi- 
derations are  to  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere,  when  candidates  are  fairly  in 
the  field — if  personal  pique,  or  per- 
sonal motives,  are  to  be  deemed  more 
weighty  than  the  claims  of  principle 
— if  indolence  and  apathy  are  carried 
to  such    an  extent   that   registered 
voters,  of  known  opinions,  will  not 
take  the  trouble  of  even  going  to  the 
poll— how  can  it  be  expected  that  the 
Government  will  be  able  to  make  head 
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against  an  active,  fierce,  and  nnscrn* 
puloos  democracy  ?  There  is  but  one 
mle  to  be  observed  on  snch  occasions 
as  the  present.  Let  no  man  calculate 
chances  for  himself,  nor  regnlate  his 
condact  according  to  his  anticipations 
of  the  result  of  the  contest.  Wher- 
ever a  Conservative  candidate^ne 
who  will  generally  support  the  pre- 
sent Government,  and  uphold  our 
Protestant  institutions  —  is  in  the 
field,  let  him  have  the  cordial,  strenu- 
ons,  and  early  support  of  every  Con- 
servative voter.  If,  in  the  mind  of 
any,  there  exist  personal  objections 
to  a  candidate,  let  these  be  generously 
waived,  on  the  consideration  that  it 
is  not  the  man,  but  the  cause,  that 
they  are  called  upon  to  support.  Any 
show  of  Inkewarmness  at  snch  a 
time  has  the  effect  of  damping  the 
spirits  and  chilling  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  more  ardent  and  energetic  of  the 
party  ;  it  inspires  our  opponents  with 
confidence,  and,  in  many  cases,  may 
materially  contribute  to  their  success. 
And  now  we  have  done.  Late  as  the 
period  is,  we  are  not  without  hope 
that  the  observations  which  we  have 
ventured  to  make  may  be  useful  in 
confirming  the  minds  of  some,  and  in 
opening  the  eyes  of  others,  to  the 
vast  importance  of  the  contest  which 
is  about  to  take  place.  We  cannot 
overrate  its  magnitude.  This  is  the 
grand  struggle  l^tween  Constitntiond 
principle  and  Democratic  ambition — 
between  Protestantism  and  Popery, 
now  all  the  more  dangerous,  because 
we  find  it  in  intimate  alliance  with 
Liberalism  and  Infidelity  —  between 


Nationality  on  the  one  side,  and  Cos- 
mopolitanism on  the  other.  We  re« 
peat,  as  we  have  said  before,  that, 
should  Ix>rd  Derby  fail  in  command- 
ing a  majority  in  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons, the  return  of  the  Whigs  to 
power,  in  the  same  position  and  on 
the  same  principles  as  before,  is  abso- 
lutely impossible.  We  must,  in  that 
case,  expect  that  all  the  parties  who 
are  at  present  using  their  utmost 
influence  to  obtain  a  return  hostile  to 
her  Majesty's  Ministers,  will  be  repre- 
sented in  the  next  Cabinet;  and 
should  that  event  occur,  it  requires 
no  prophet  to  foresee  that  the  most 
reckless  changes,  and  the  most  dis- 
astrous results,  must  inevitably  occnr. 
But  we  have  little  fear  for  the  issue. 
If  the  Conservatives  bestir  them- 
selves boldly  and  with  becoming  spirit 
— if  the  right-thinking  men  through- 
out the  country  who  know  Uie  vdue 
of  the  blessings  which  they  enjoy,  and 
who  are  opposed  to  organic  change, 
make  their  voices  distinctly  heard — 
they  constitute  a  body  more  numer- 
ous and  influential  than  that  which 
is  opposed  to  them,  and  which,  even 
now,  is  making  the  most  desperate 
exertions  to  obtain  a  majority  in  Par- 
liament Let  us,  on  the  other  aide, 
be  resolute  and  active — ^let  ns  com- 
port ourselves  as  becomes  the  great- 
ness and  the  dignity  of  onr  cause — 
and  most  assuredly  we  shall  be  iU>le 
to  defeat  that  fbnl  and  unnationd 
coalition  which  has  dared  to  menace 
the  integrity  of  Cborch  and  State,  of 
the  Protestant  (aitb,  and  of  the  time- 
honoured  Institatkma  of  the  realm. 
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I3rt  Christopher  under  Canvass,  \J^^Z' 

NORTH. 

Milton,  who  had  unremittingly  studied  the  classical  Art  of  Poetry,  and 
who  brought  into  the  service  of  his  great  and  solemn  undertaking  all  the 
resources  of  poetical  Art,  which  prior  ages  had  placed  at  his  disposal,  whose 
learning,  from  the  literature  of  the  world,  gathered  spoils  to  hang  up  in  the 
vast  and  glorious  temple  which  he  dedicated— He  might,  without  offence  to 
the  devout  purpose  of  his  own  soul,  borrow  from  the  devotion  of  those  old 
pagan  worshippers  the  hint,  and  partially  the  form,  of  those  exordial  suppli- 
cations. 

SEWARD. 

He  opens  the  Paradise  Lost  with  Two  Invocations.  Both  implore  aid. 
But  the  aid  asked  in  one  and  in  the  other  is  different  in  kind,  as  the  Two 
Powers,  of  whom  the  aid  is  asked,  are  also  wholly  different.  Let  us  look  at 
these  two  Invocations  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand. 

*^  Of  Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fmit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  ns,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 
Sing,  heavenly  Muse,  that,  on  the  sacred  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 
That  shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed, 
In  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  and  earth 
Rose  out  of  chaos  :  or,  if  Sion  hill 
Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  that  flowM 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God ;  I  thence 
iBToke  thy  aid  to  ray  adventurous  song, 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  the  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursues 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

And  chiefly  Thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pare, 
Instruct  me,  for  Thou  know'st :  Thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and,  with  mighty  wings  outspread, 
Dove-like,  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss. 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant :  what  in  me  is  dark, 
l^amine :  what  is  low,  raise  and  support ; 
l^at  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men." 

The  First  is  taken,  hint  and  form  both,  from  Homer,  Homer,  girding  up 
his  strength  to  sing  the  war  of  confederated  Greece  against  lYoy  and  her 
confederates,  makes  over  his  own  overpowering  theme  to  a  Spirit  able  to 
support  the  burden— to  the  Muse. 

Sing,  Goddess,  he  begins,  the  Anger  of  Achilles. 

NORTH. 

Even  so  Milton.  After  proposing  in  a  few  words  the  great  argument  of 
his  Poem — that  fatal  first  act  of  disobedience  to  the  Creator,  by  which  our 
First  Parents,  along  with  His  favour,  forfeited  Innocence,  bliss.  Immortality, 
and  Paradise,  for  themselves  and  theur  posterity,  until  the  coming  of  the 
Saviour  shall  redeem  the  Sin  and  loss — he  devolves  his  own  task  upon  a 
Muse,  whom  he  deems  far  higher  than  the  Muse  of  his  greatest  predecessor, 
and  whom  he,  to  mark  this  superiority,  addresses  as  the  Heacenly  Muse. 

TAUBOYS. 

I^e  is  the  Muse  who  inspired  on  the  summit  now  of  Horeb,  now  of  Sinai ; 
when  for  forty  years  in  retreat  from  his  own  people,  yet  under  theur  Egyptian 
yoke,  he  kept  the  flocks  of  his  father-in-law  Jethro— the  actual  Shephei^ 
who,  from  communing  with  God  and  conmiissioned  by  Gk>d,  came  down  into 
Egypt  again  to  be  the  Shepherd  of  his  people  and  to  lead  out  the  flock  of 
Israel, 
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SBWARB. 

She  is  the  Muse  who,  when  the  Hebrew  tribes  were  at  length  seated  in  the 
promised  land — when  Zion  in  the  stead  of  Sinai  was  the  chosen  Mountain  of 
Grod — inspired  Psalmists  and  Prophets. 

TALBOTS. 

And  the  reason  is  manifest  for  the  distinguishing  of  Moses.  For  all  critics 
of  the  style  of  the  inspired  Writers  distinguish  that  of  Moses  from  all  the 
others,  as  antique,  austere,  grave,  sublime,  as  if  there  were  in  him  who  con- 
versed personally  with  God  greater  sanctity  of  style,  even  as  his  face  shone 
when  he  came  down  from  the  Moant ;  as  the  whole  character  and  office  of 
Moses  was  held  by  the  Hebrews,  and  is  held,  peiiiaps,  by  us,  as  lifting  him 
above  all  other  prophetic  leaders. 

NORTH. 

He  was  the  founder  of  the  Nation,  and  the  type  of  the  Saviour. 

TALBOYS. 

Milton  desires  for  his  work,  all  qualities  of  style,  as  the  variable  subject 
shall  require  them.  Not  only  the  high  rank  of  Moses  as  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  required  that  he  should  be  named,  but  this  in  particular,  that 
Moses  was  the  historian  of  the  Creation  and  Fsdl. 

NORTH. 

One  might  for  a  moment  be  tempted  to  confound  the  inspiration  here 
meant  with  that  highest  inspiration  which  was  vouchsafed  in  those  holy 
places,  and  which  we  distinguish  by  the  unequivocal  name  of  revelation. 
But  on  reflection  we  perceive  it  not  possible  that  Milton  should  have 
ascribed  such  an  office  to  an  Impersonation — those  awful  Communications 
which  distinguished  those  persons  chosen  by  the  Almighty  to  be  the  vessels 
of  his  Will  to  the  Children  of  Men.  His  revelations,  we  are  instructed  to 
believe,  are  immediately  from  himself. 

TALBOYS. 

Somebody  said  to  me  once  that  Milton*s  First  Invocation  to  the  Muse  la 
oppressed  with  Mountains ;  that  it  is  as  if  he  had  shaken  out  what  he  had 
got  under  the  head  Mountains,  in  his  Common-Place  Book;  and — 

NORTH. 

Somebody  had  better  have  held  his  tongue.  No.  They  occur  by  natural 
association.  He  wants  aid  of  the  Muse  who  inspired  Moses — I  suppose,  who 
sustained — that  is,  gave  his  style — of  the  other  writers  in  the  Old  Testament. 
To  suppose  her  visiting  Moses  on  either  peak  of  the  Sacred  Hill  where  he 
bad  his  divine  communions,  is  obvious  and  inevitable,  and,  I  hope,  solemn 
and  sublime  too.  To  suppose  her  accompanying  the  migration  of  the 
Israelites,  and  as  she  had  devoutly  affected  their  Sacred  Mountain  of  the 
Wilderness,  also  devoutly  affecting  their  Holy  Mountain  at  the  foot  of  which 
they  built  their  Metropolis,  is  a  spontaneous  and  unavoidable  process  of 
thought.  Sinai  and  Sion  represent,  as  if  they  contain  embodied,  the  reli- 
gion and  history  blended  of  the  race.  And  if  the  divine  Muse  has  two 
divine  Hills,  how  can  Milton  help  thinking  of  the  quasi- divine  Hill  on  which 
were  gathered  the  nine  quasi-divine  Sisters?  Doubtless,  three  distinct 
Mountains  in  the  first  sixteen  lines,  if  absolutely  considered,  may  seem 
cumbrous  and  overwhelming.  But  accept  them  for  what  they  are  in  the 
Invocation ;  the  two  first  l(^ising8  of  the  one  Muse,  they  are  easy.  Why 
should  not  her  wing  skim  from  peak  to  peak  ?  and  Parnassus  loomq  in  the 
distance  on  the  horizon. 

SEWARD. 

A  more  urgent  and  trying  question  is,  what  does  he  invoke  ?  We  have  a 
sort  of  biographical  information  respecting  the  Address  to  the  Spirit.  Milton 
did  believe  himself  under  its  especial  influences,  and  the  Address  is  a  direct 
and  proper  Prayer.  But  ii^Aaris  this  Muse?  To  us  the  old  Muses — whatever 
they  may  have  been  to  the  Greeks — are  Impersonations,  and^  nothing  mwe, 
of  powers  in  our  own  souls.  If  nune  attest  nature,  such  is  the  muse  of 
MUton — a  power  of  his  own  soul — but  one  which  dwelt  also  in  the  soul  of  the 
great  Hebrew  shepherd.    Say,  for  the  sake  of  a  determining  notion,  the  powor 
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of  the  austere  and  simple  religious  sublime.  A  human  power,  but  moved  by 
contact  of  the  soul  with  divine  subjects.  Perhaps  I  say  too  bluntly  that  those 
old  Muses  were  mostly  but  impersonations  of  human  powers.  An  abstruse, 
difficult,  and  solemn  part  of  our  existence  is  touched,  implicated.  We  find 
when  we  are  deeply  moved  that  powers  which  slept  in  us  awake ; — Powers 
which  have  before  awaked^  and  fallen  back  in  sleep ; — Powers,  too,  that  have 
never  before  awaked. 

NORTH. 

But  what  do  we  know  of  what  is  ultimate  ?  If  there  is  a  contact  of 
our  spirits  with  the  universal  Spirit,  if  there  are  to  us  divine  communions, 
influences,  how  do  we  know  when  they  begin  and  end?  It  seems  reve- 
rent and  circumspect  to  view  poetical  inspiration  as  a  human  fact  only, 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  not  even  more  religious  to  believe  that  the  un- 
suspected breath  of  Deity  moves  our  souls  in  their  higher  and  happier  moments. 
Be  they  motions  of  our  own  souls,  be  there  inferior  influences  mingled,  those 
Muses  were  names  for  the  powers  upon  this  view — for  the  powers  and 
mingled  Influences  upon  another.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  distinction 
is  here  intended  generally ;  and  that  the  heavenly  Muse  represents  the  human 
soul  exalted,  or  its  powers  ennobled  by  contact  with  illuminating  and  hidden 
influences — as  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah,  have  each  quite  the 
-style  of  their  own  humanity  in  writing  under  the  governance  of  the  Spirit. 

SEWARD. 

I  consider  the  free  daring  with  which  all  Poets  of  the  modem  world,  at 
least,  have,  for  the  uses  of  their  Art,  converted  Powers  and  Agencies  into 
imaginary  beings.  I  consider  the  respects  in  which  the  Poet  has  need  of 
AID.  He  wants  aid  if  he  is  to  penetrate  into  regions  inaccessible  to  mortal 
foot  or  eye — if  he  is  to  disclose  transactions  veiled  since  the  foundations  of 
the  world ;  but  this  aid  the  Muse  cannot  aflbrd  to  the  Christian  Poet,  and  we 
shall  presently  see  that  he  applies  for  it  to  a  higher  Source.  But  the  Poet 
who  undertakes  to  sing  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  of  Chaos  and  of  Hell,  who 
comprehends  within  his  unbounded  Song  all  orders  of  Being,  from  the  Highest 
and  Greatest  to  the  Lowest  and  Least — all  that  are  Good  and  all  that  are 
Evil,  and  all  that  are  mixed  of  Good  and  Evil — and  all  transactions  from  the 
date,  if  we  may  safely  so  speak,  when  Time  issued  from  the  bosom  of  Eternity 
to  the  still  distant  date,  when  Time  shall  again  merge  in  that  Eternity  out 
of  which  it  arose,  and  be  no  more : — ^That  Poet,  if  any,  needs  implore  for  a 
voice  equal  to  his  theme,  a  power  of  wing  measured  to  the  flight  which  he 
intends  to  soar ;  he  needs  for  the  very  manner  of  representation  which  ne  is 
to  use — for  the  very  words  in  which  he  is  to  couch  stupendous  thoughts — for 
the  very  music  in  which  his  pealing  words  shaU  roll— aid,  if  aid  can  he  had  for 
supplication. 

NORTH. 

Yes,  Seward.  We  consider  these  things.  We  consider  the  laborious, 
learned,  and  solemn  studies,  by  which  we  are  told,  by  which  Milton  tells  us, 
that  he  endeavoured  to  qualify  himself  for  performing  his  great  work,  and  I 

fropose  this  account  of  this  first  Invocation,  stripped  of  its  Poetical  garb, 
n  the  first  place,  that  the  subject  of  desire  to  the  Poet—the  thing  asked— 
is  high,  grave,  reverend,  sublime,  fitted  Style  or  Expression.  As  for  the 
addressing,  and  the  power  of  the  wish,  you  may  remember  that,  as  we 
hear,  employing  human  means,  he  assiduously  read,  or  caused  to  bo  read, 
the  profane,  and  his  native,  and  the  Sacred  Writers— drawing  thence  his 
manner  of  poetical  speech. 

TALBOYS. 

^'HeavenY^  Muse  is  opposed  to  "  Olympian'^  Muse  ;  as  if  "  Hebraic''  to 
«  Hellenic;''  as  if  "Scriptural"  to  "  Classical ;"  Raif ''Sacred"  to  "  Profane;" 
as  if  Muse  of  Zion  to  Muse  of  Pindus.  Therefore  we  must  ask— AVhat 
^^Muse"  ordinarily  means?  We  know  what  it  meant  in  the  mouth  of  a 
believing  Greek.  It  meant  a  realperson^a,  divine  being  of  a  lower  Order. 
But  Milton  is  a  Christian— for  whom  those  deities  are  no  more.  They  are, 
m  his  eye,  mere  imaginations— air. 
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**  For  Thou  art  heayenly  !    She  (the  Hellenie)  an  empty  dream" 

And  80  already — 

**  The  meaniDg,  not  the  name,  I  call.'' 

To  wit,  the  Hellenic  is  to  him  a  name — air, 

8EWARD. 

We  must  ask — What  does,  in  ordinary  Verse,  not  in  sacred  poetry,  a 
Christian  poet  mean,  when  He  names,  and  yet  more  when  he  invokes,  the 
Mnse — the  Sacred  Sisters  nine  ?  And  we  are  thrown  upon  recognising  the 
widely-spread  literary  fact — not  unattractive  or  quite  unimportant — that 
Christendom  cherished  this  reminiscence  of  Heathendom  ;  that,  in  fact,  our 
poetry  seems  to  rest  for  a  part  of  its  life  upon  this  airy  relic  of  a  fled  mytho- 
logy— ^varied  in  all  ways,  Muse,  Helicon,  Hippocrene,  &c.  Greatest  Poets, 
Bot  poetasters,  the  inspired,  not  the  imitative  and  servile— and  at  height  of 
occasion. 

Thus  Shakspeare — 

**  O  for  a  Muse  of  fire  that  would  ascend 
The  highest  heaven  of  invention  ! 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage  !"  &c. 

Spenser — at  entering  upon  his  vast  Poem — 

"  Me  all  too  mean  the  Sacred  Muse  areeds." 

And  the  master  of  good  plain  sense  in  verse,  Pope,  acknowledges  the  inera- 
dicably  rooted  expression — 

**  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  epring.''* 

I  put  these  together,  because  I  doubt  not  but  that  Milton  in  c/toosing  and 
guarding  (just  like  Tasso)  the  word,  looked  this  practice  of  Christian,  or 
christened  poets,  full  in  the  face ;  and  spoke,  founding  upon  it.  Muse,  to  his- 
roind  inventing  his  Invocation,  had  three  senses.  Imaginary  Deity  of  a  de- 
parted belief — An  Authoritative  Name,  thence  retained  with  affection  and 
pride  by  Poets  of  the  Christian  world— Or,  something  new,  which  might  be 
made  for  his  own  peculiar  purpose,  or  which  Tasso  had  begun  to  make, 
undertaking  a  Poem  after  a  sort  sacred. 

TALBOYS. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  word  which  has  held  such  fond  place  in  the  minds 
of  great  poets,  and  all  poets,  can  have  been  a  dry  and  bald  imitation  of  anti- 
qoity.  Doubtless  it  had,  and  has,  a  living' meaning ;  answers  to,  and  is 
answered  by,  something  in  their  bosoms — the  Name  to  which  Shakspeare 
and  Spenser  clung,  and  which  Milton  put  by  the  side  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and- 
transplanted  into  Heaven. 

NORTH. 

Cor  attention  is  first  reflectively  directed  upon  recognised  Impersonations 
in  Poetry.  But  we  arc  very  much  accustomed  to  misunderstand  the  nature 
of  Poetry ;  for  we  are  ranch  accustomed  to  look  upon  Poetry  as  an  art  of 
intellectual  recreation,  and  nothing  more.  Only  as  a  privileged  Art — aa 
Art  privileged  to  think  in  a  way  of  its  own,  and  to  entertain,  for  the  sake  of 
a  delicate  amusement  and  gratification,  illusory  thoughts  which  have  never 
had  belief  belonging  to  them.  And  meeting  with  Impersonations  in  poetry, 
we  set  down  Impersonations  amongst  the  illusory  thoughts  thus  imagined  and 
entertained  for  intellectual  pleasure,  and  which  have  never  been  believed.  It 
is  a  miiitake  altogether.  Poetry  has  ils  foundation  in  a  transient  belief. 
Impersonations  have  held  very  durable  belief  amongst  men.  When  wo 
reflect  and  take  upon  us  to  become  cognisant  of  onr  own  intellectual  acts,  we 
are  bound  to  become  cognisant  of  these  illusions — to  know  that  they  must 
have  temporary  belief— that  they  must  not  have  permanent  belief. 

SEWARD. 

'*  Sing,  IJtatenly  Muse."  Milton  redeems  the  boldness  of  adventurously 
inmspUuiting  from  a  Pagan  Mythology  into  a  Christian  Poem,  and  tbua 
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imparts  a  consecration  of  his  own  to  a  Heathen  word  ;  but  the  primitive  cast 
and  colonring  remain,  satisfying  us  that  we  mnst  here  understand  an  Ima- 
ginary Being. 

NORTH. 

The  Seventh  Book  again  opens  with  an  Invocation  for  aid,  and  again 
to  the  same  person. 

We  find  in  the  opening  verses  the  personality  attributed  with  increased 
distinctness,  and  with  much  increased  boldness.  A  proper  name  is  given, 
and  a  new  imaginary  person  introduced,  and  a  new  and  extraordinary  joint 
action  attributed  to  the  Two. 

"  Descend  from.  Heaven,  Urania — by  that  name 
If  rightly  Thou  art  called — whose  voice  divine 
Following,  abore  the  Olympian  hill  I  soar^ 
Above  the  flight  of  Pegasean  wing  ! 
The  meaning,  not  the  name,  I  call :  for  Thoa 
Nor  of  the  Muses  nine,  nor  on  the  top 
Of  old  Olympus  dwelFst ;  but,  heavenly  bom, 
Before  the  hills  appeared,  or  fountain  flowed. 
Thou  with  Eternal  Wisdom  didst  converse  ; — 
Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  of  the  Almighty  Father,  pleased 
With  thy  celestial  song." 

She  is  now  named — Urania,  (The  former  title  given  her — "  Heavenly 
Muse^* — is  equivalent.)  But  because  one  of  the  Nine  Muses  was  named 
Urania,  he  distinguishes — 

^  The  9»eaning,  not  ilu  name,  I  calL" 

She  is  described  as  conversing  before  the  creation  of  this  Universe,  and 
playing  with  her  Sister  Wisdom,  in  the  presence  of  God,  who  listens,  pleased, 
to  her  song. 

In  this  bold  and  tender  twofold  Impersonation,  I  seem  to  understand  this. 

Wisdom  is  the  Thought  of  Grod  respectively  to  the  connection  of  Causes 
and  Effects  in  his  Creation,  or  to  the  Laws  which  constitute  and  uphold  its 
Order :  considered  as  Useful. 

This  Thought  is  boldly  separated  from  God,  and  impersonated  as  One 
Sister. 

Urania  is  the  Thought  of  God,  relatively  to  the  Order  and  Harmony  of  his 
Works : — considered  as  Beautiful. 

When  God  sees  that  his  Creation  upon  each  day  is  "  good,"  (which 
expresion  Milton  is  careful  to  repeat  upon  each  day,)  we  must  understand 
that  he  regards  it  in  botfi  respects. 

The  Invocation  is,  therefore,  placed  with  a  perfect  propriety  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Book  which  is  occupied  in  describing  the  Creation. 

For  the  meanmg  here  attributed  to  Urania  playing  with  Wisdom  before 
the  pleased  Father,  compare  the  passage  where  the  dance  of  the  Angels  has 
been  compared  to  the  motions  of  the  stars,  and  the  Speaker,  the  Archangel 
Baphael,  adds : 

''  And  in  their  motions  harmony  divine 
So  smooths  her  charming  tones,  that  God*s  own  ear 
Listens  delighted." 

Where  the  audible  harmony  of  the  spheres  and  the  song  of  Urania  seem  to 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  one  and  the  same  thing — namely,  Music — which  is 
The  Beautiful  in  one  of  its  kinds,  used,  with  extremely  profound  and  bold 
imagination,  for  expressing  The  Beautiful  in  all  its  kinds. 

Who  is  it  that,  in  presence  of  the  Everiasting  Throne,  converses  with  her 
sister,  Eternal  Wisdom ;  plays  with  her — singing,  the  while,  so  that  the 
awf"i  Ear  of  Omnipotence  bends  from  the  Throne,  listening  and  pleased  ? 

1  )  majestical  Invocation  opens  the  Seventh  Book  of  the  Paradise  Lost ; 
ine  Seventh  Book  of  the  Paradise  Lost  is  occupied  from  beginning  to  end 
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In  amplifying,  with  wonderfnl  plenitude,  exactness,  beanty,  and  magnificence 
of  description,  the  First  Chapter  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  In  other  woida 
the  Seventh  Book  of  Paradise  Lost  describes  the  Week  of  Creation — the  six 
days  of  God's  working,  and  the  seventh  of  His  rest. 

Milton  moulds,  at  the  height  of  poetical  power,  into  poetical  form  thoughts 
that  are  universal  to  the  Spirit  of  Man.  What  then,  we  must  ask,  are  the 
two  Thoughts  that  rise  in  the  Spirit  of  Man,  looking  with  its  awakened  and 
instructed  faculties  upon  the  Universe  of  God  ?  Assuredly  one  is,  wonder  at 
the  adaptation  of  Means  to  Ends  —  that  fitness  of  which  all  human  Sdenoe 
is  nothing  but  the  progressive,  inexhaustible  revelation.  This  is  that 
Eternal  Wisdom,  whom  the  Foet  daringly  finds  a  distinct  inhabitant  of  the 
Empyrean.  The  other  thought,  insnppressibly  arising  upon  the  same  contem- 
plation, is,  wonder  of  the  overwhelming  beauty  that  overflows  the  visible  crea- 
tion. This  is  the  Heavenly  Muse^  Urania.  The  purpose  of  the  Divine  Mind 
to  create  the  Useful  Order  of  Things  is  impersonated  as  Eternal  Wisdom. 
The  purpose  of  the  Divine  Mind  to  create  the  Beauty  of  Things  is  imperso- 
nated under  a  name  which  the  Foet  boldly  and  reverently  supplies.  Milton's 
description  of  the  six  days  completely  displays  the  two  notions  :  it  impresses 
the  notion  of  Useful  Order  and  Beauty. 

SEWARD. 

These  verses,  which  introduce  the  Creation  of  Man  on  tha  sixth  day, 
impress  the  two  distinctly — 

"  Now  Heaven  in  all  her  glory  shone  ;  *' 

— ^that  is,  for  the  Beautiful : 


-«  and  roll'd 


Her  motions,  as  the  first  great  Mover's  hand 
First  wheel'd  their  course  ; " 

—that  is,  for  Useful  Order. 

**  Earth  in  her  rich  attire 
Consammate  lovely  smiled  ; " 

— that  is,  for  Beauty. 

"  Air,  water,  earth. 
By  fowl,  fish,  beast,  was  flown,  was  swum,  was  walked. 
Frequent." 

Here  is  again  the  Adaptation,  the  Useful  Order, 

"Of  all  yet  done;*'— 

namely,  Man ; — again  Design,  Order,  Wisdom. 

And  when  the  whole  work  is  finished,  the  two  characters  are  set  side  by 
side,  as  answering,  in  the  Mind  of  the  Creator,  to  His  antecedent  purpose. 

"  Here  finished  He,  and  all  that  he  had  made 
YiewM, — and  behold  all  was  intensely  good  ; 
So  even  and  mom  accomplished  the  Sixth  day : 
Yet  not  till  the  Creator,  from  his  Work 
Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  returned. 
Up  to  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  his  high  abode. 
Thence  to  behold  this  new-created  world, 
The  addition  of  his  empire,  how  U  showed 
In  prospect  from  his  Throne,  how  good,  how  FAia, 
Answering  his  grecU  Idea,** 

Here  good  expresses  the  Usefal  Order-— fair  the  Beauty. 

TALBOYS. 

The  Heavenly  Muse  descended  upon  Earth  is  then  the  Ood-giyen  Intelli- 
gence, in  the  Human  bosom,  of  The  Beautiful.  It  is  the  Faculty,  as  we  are 
more  accustomed  to  speak,  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ;— a  human  ability, 
raised  in  the  sacred  writers  by  divine  communions — ^Milton  desures,  but  can 
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hardly  be  tlionght  in  that  first  Invocation,  or  in  this,  (Book  VIT.)  directly  to 
pray,  that  the  powers  of  his  mortal  genias  may  receive  similar  exaltation. 

NORTH. 

Speak  boldly. 

SEWARD. 

I  do. 

TALBOYS. 

The  Heavenly  Mnse,  in  Heaven,  is  Grod's  thought  of  the  Bcanty  which  shall 
be  in  the  Universe  to  be  created.  The  heavenly  Muse,  upon  Earth,  is  the 
Thonght  or  the  Faculty  of  Beauty,  as  originally  given  to  the  sonl  of  man,  as 
nourished  by  fdl  human  ways,  and  specifically  and  finally  as  attempered  and 
exalted  by  expressly  religious  contemplations  and  communions— in  Moses  by 
converse  with  God  face  to  face,  as  a  man  with  his  friend.  You  remember 
Jeremy  Taylor,  sup — 

NORTH. 

I  do. 

TALBOYS. 

In  Milton,  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  by  prayer  and  meditation,  by  the 
holiest  consciousnesses,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  apprehended  even  for 
himself  some  afflux  vouchsafed  of  spiritual  help,  light,  and  support  more  than 
ordinarily  has  been  understood  in  the  Protestant  Church,  if  less  than  enthu- 
siasts have  claimed.  In  a  word,  the  Heavenly  Muse  upon  Earth  is  tho 
Human  Sense  of  Beauty  fashioned  to  the  uttermost,  hallowed  by  the  nearest 
approaches  to  the  Deity  that  are  permitted  to  the  individual  human  person 
who  happens  to  be  in  question,  but  who  must  be  understood  as  one  living 
under  the  revelation  of  the  true  God.  In  strictness  of  speech,  Heavenly  Muse 
upon  Earth  is  at  last,  as  I  said.  Scriptural  Muse  opposed  to  Classical  Muse. 

NORTH. 

Well  said,  my  excellent  Talboys. 

TALBOYS. 

Upon  our  thoughts,  my  dear  sir,  the  distinctions.  Heavenly  Muse  in 
Heaven,  upon  Earth,  visiting  Moses,  visiting  Milton,  four  different  aspects 
of  one  thing  force  themselves.  Are  they  all  well  comprehended  under  one 
Impersonation  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes — from  the  bold  nature  of  Impersonation,  which  comprehends  always  a 
variable  thought.  For  Imagination  blends  and  comprehends  rather  than 
it  severs  and  excludes.  It  delights  in  conceiving  that  as  another  manner 
of  acting  in  some  imaginary  being  which  the  analytical  understanding 
would  class  as  a  distinct  metaphysical  faculty.  It  delights  in  unity  of  crea- 
tion ;  and,  having  created,  in  bestowing  power,  and  in  accumulating  power 
on  its  creature.  I  have  heard  people  say  that  Collins,  in  spewing  of 
Danger — 

"  Who  throws  himself  on  the  ridgy  steep 
Of  some  low-hanging  rock  to  sleep  " — 

confounds  the  Power,  Danger,  and  the  endangered  Man.    But  I  say  he  was 
right  in  such  poetical  confusion  of  one  with  the  other. 

TALBOYS. 

Might  one  word,  my  dear  sir,  be  dropped  in,  purporting  or  reminding,  that 
the  Beautiful,  or  Beauty,  is  here  used,  with  its  most  capacious  meaning,  to 
comprehend  many  other  qualities  distinct  from  the  Beautiful  taken  in  it» 
narrowest  acceptation  among  critics.  For  example,  the  solemn,  the  sublime, 
and  many  other  qualities  are  included,  that  are  distinct  from  the  Beautiful, 
taken  in  the  mere  sense  that  critics  have  attached  to  it;  all  such  qualities 
agreeing  in  this,  that  they  affect  the  mind  suddenly,  and  without  time  given 
for  reflection,  and  that  they  appear  as  a  glory  poured  over  objects  as  over  the 
natural  universe.  The  large  sense  of  the  term  Beauty  belongs  to  a  perfectly 
1<  ;imate  use  of  language — a  use  at  once  high  and  popular ;  as  every  one 
that  the  beauty  of  creation  includes  whatever  affects  us  with  irreflective 
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admiration — appears  as  a  glory — stupendous  forests — mountains — rivers — the 
solemn,  boundless  munificence  of  the  stan-y  firmament.  Milton  says  there  is 
terror  in  Beauty — and  we  may  say  there  is  a  beauty  in  terror. 

NORTH. 

Tlie  holy  Mind  of  the  Poet  has  been  represented  from  his  life ;  the  holy 
aspirations  of  his  Genius  have  been  shown  from  the  record  of  bis  literary 
purposes ;  the  holy  meaning  of  the  Paradise  Lost  from  the  Two  Invocations. 
You  may  go  on  to  examining  the  Poem  well  prepared;  for  you  now 
know  in  what  Spirit  of  thought  it  was  entered  upon  and  composed,  and  in 
what  Spirit  of  thought  you  must  engage  in,  and  carry  through,  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Poem.  You  can  understand  that  Milton,  sanctified  in  Will  by 
a  dedicated  life  —  intellectually  armed  and  accomplished  by  the  highest 
mere  human  learning,  as  a  Scholar,  as  a  Thinker,  as  a  Master  of  his  own 
sublime  and  beautiful  Art — enriched  by  more  solemn  studies,  whether  of 
God's  written  word  or  of  its  devout  and  powerful  expounders,  with  all  the 
knowledge,  especially  claimed  by  his  task,  which  a  Mind,  capacious,  pro- 
found, retentive,  indefatigable,  could  bring  to  the  celebration  of  this  most 
stupendous  theme ; — finally,  led — as  he,  in  all  reverence,  believed  himself, — 
upheld,  and  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  supernal  grace,  prayed  for  and 
vouchsafed ; — that  He,  coming, — ^by  nature  and  by  nurture  such  and  so  fitted, 
— to  relate  anew  and  at  large — and  as  if  He,  the  Poet,  were  himself  enfolded 
with  the  garb  of  a  Prophet, — as  if  He  were  himself  commissioned  from  on 
High,  and  charged  with  a  second,  a  more  explicit  and  copious,  au  ampler 
and  more  unbosoming  revelation, — that  History^  full  of  creating  Love  and 
provoked  Wrath, — fuU  of  zeal  and  loyal  truth,  in  pure  angelical  creatures, 
and  of  hateful  revolt — full,  in  the  lower  creature,  Man,  at  first  of  gracious 
and  ineffable  glory  and  bliss,  and  native  immortality,  then  of  lamentable 
dishonour,  sin  and  misery,  and  death — You  can  readily  conceive  that  Milton 
approaching  to  begin  this  Work,  to  which  alone  the  desires,  to  which  alone 
the  labours,  to  which  alone  the  consecration  of  his  genius  looked — that  he, 
indeed,  felt  in  his  now  near,  in  his  now  reached  undertaking,  a  burthen  over- 
whelming to  his  mortal  strength ;  and  that  his  prayer,  put  up  for  support,  rose 
indeed  from  his  lips  as  men  pray  who  are  overtaken  with  some  sharp  fear 
and  sore  constraint. 

TALBOYS. 

Yet,  sir,  irreverence  has  been  felt,  and  will  be  felt,  by  those  who  take  low 
and  narrow  views,  in  the  treating  of  sacred  subjects,  as  themes  of  poetry. 

NORTH. 

Shall  we  stand  back  awed  into  silence,  and  leave  the  Scriptures  alone,  to 
speak  of  the  things  which  the  Scriptures  declare  ?  This  is  a  restraint  which 
the  Human  Spirit  has  never  felt  called  upon  to  impose  upon  itself.  On 
the  contrary,  the  most  religious  Minds  have  always  felt  themselves  required 
in  duty  to  dedicate  their  best  faculties  of  reason  to  the  service  of  religion — 
by  inquiring  into,  and  expounding,  the  truths  of  religion.  But  Reason  is 
not  the  sole  intellectual  power  that  God  has  given  to  Man,  nor  the  sole 
faculty  by  the  use  of  which  he  will  be  glorified.  Another  power  native  to 
the  same  spirit,  granted  to  it  now  in  more  scant  and  now  in  overflowing 
measure,  is  the  faculty  of  verse  and  of  poetical  creation  ;  and  it  is  no  more 
conceivable  that  we  are  bound  to  withhold  the  efforts  of  this  power  from  ita 
highest  avocatipns,  than  that  we  are  under  obligation  to  forbear  from  carry- 
ing our  powers  of  rational  investigation  to  the  searching  of  the  Scriptures. 

SEWARD. 

The  sanctity  of  spirit  in  which  Milton  wrote  hallows  the  work  of  Milton. 
He  was  driven  back  by  no  scruple  from  applying  the  best  strength  of  his 
mind  to  the  highest  matters.  Holding  him  justified  for  attempting  the  most 
elevated  subjects  in  verse,  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  is  the  nature  of 
Poetry,  and  beware  that  we  do  not  suficr  ourselves  to  be  unnecessarily 
alarmed  or  offended  when  we  find  the  Poet,  upon  the  highest  occasions,  fear» 
lessly  bat  reverently  using  the  manner  of  representation  inseparable  from 
blaArt. 
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NORTH. 

What  is  this  Manner  of  Representation  ? 

TALBOY8. 

It  may  be  said  in  a  word.  Poetry  represents  the  Inward  and  the  Invisible 
by  means  of  the  Oatward  and  the  Visible. 

The  First  great  law  of  poetical  Creation  is  this:  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Matter  and  of  the  bodily  senses,  transformed  by  the  divine  energy  of  genius, 
shadows  forth  and  images  out  the  Kingdom  of  the  Mind  and  of  Spirit. 

NORTH. 

Accordingly,  in  this  great  poem,  the  name  Heaven  continually  meets  ns  as 
designating  the  blissful  abode  where  the  Omnipresent  Grod  is  imagined  as 
from  eternity  locally  dwelling  in  light  uncreated — the  unapproachable  splen- 
dour  of  his  own  effulgence.  There,  the  Assessor  of  his  throne,  the  Divine  Son, 
sits  **  in  bliss  embosomed."  And  there,  created  inhabitants,  are  the  innu- 
merable host  of  happy  Angels.  At  first,  all — whilst  all  stand  upright — and 
until  the  sin  of  Satan  casts  out  one-third  part  of  the  number.  The  Imagina- 
tion of  the  poet  supposes  a  resemblance  to  Earth ;  for  beauty  and  delight — 
faHls,  rocks,  vales,  rivers  and  fountains,  trees  and  Elysian  flowers.  Although 
he  endeavours  to  dilate  the  fancy  of  his  reader  in  speaking  of  Heaven  with 
conceptions  of  immense  extent,  it  is  a  limited,  not  a  boundless.  Heaven ;  for 
it  is  conceived  as  resting  upon  a  base  or  firmament,  and  as  being  enclosed 
with  crystalline  walls.  Palaces  and  towers,  which  the  angels  have  built, 
are  spoken  of  in  Heaven. 

The  course  of  the  Poem  sometimes  leads  ns  into  Chaos.  We  are  to 
imagine  an  infinite  abyss  of  darkness,  in  which  the  formless  embryons  and 
elements  of  things  toss  and  war  in  everlasting  uproar.  A  Ruler  and  other 
spirits  of  darkness  will  be  found  dwelling  there.  Here  height,  breadth,  and 
time  and  place  are  lost.  But  the  tremendous  gulf  is  permeable  to  the  wings 
of  angels.  A  more  important  seat  of  the  transaction  to  which  we  shall  be  in- 
troduced is,  *'  the  place  of  evil,*'  made,  after  the  rebellion  of  the  Angels,  their 
habitation  and  place  of  punishment  —  ^*  the  house  of  wo  and  pain  ** — Hell. 
It  is  described  as  having  various  regions — fiery  and  frozen  ;  hideous  moun- 
tains, valleys,  and  caves.  Five  rivers,  named  and  characterised  from  those 
that  flow  through  the  Hell  of  classical  antiquity — and,  in  particular,  a  boiling 
Ocean,  into  which  the  rebel  Angels  are  supposed  to  fall.  Notwithstanding  the 
flames,  a  heavy  gloom  prevails  throughout.  It  is  immensely  extended,  but 
has  a  solid  ground — ^^  a  dungeon  horrible,*'  walled  and  overvaulted.  The 
whole  of  the  Fallen  Angels  are  at  first  imprisoned  in  Hell.  But  they  escape. 
Hell  has  Gates  kept  by  Sin  and  her  Son  Death.  The  Fallen  Angels  build  in 
Hell  a  palace  and  city  called  Pandemonium.  Hell  is  situated  in  the  lowest 
depth  of  Chaos,  out  of  which  it  has  been  taken. 

Tliis  Visible  Universe  is  represented  as  built  subsequently  to,  and  conse- 
quently upon,  the  Fall  of  the  Angels.  You  are  to  imagine  this  Earth  of  ours, 
the  Moon,  the  Sun,  the  planets,  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  Milky  Way — sdl  that 
sight  can  reach — as  enclosed  in  a  hollow  sphere :  that  is,  firmly  compacted. 
Satan  alights  upon  its  outside,  and  walks  about  it :  and  it  serves  to  defend 
this  enclosed  visible  Universe  from  the  inroads  of  Chaos  and  primeval  dark- 
ness. On  the  Earth,  created  in  all  the  variety  that  we  behold  in  it,  excepting 
that  the  climates  are  all  happy,  our  Two  first  Parents  live  in  the  Garden  of 
Paradise,  planted  by  Grod.  The  unimaginably  vast  enclosing  Sphere  hangs 
by  a  golden  chain  from  the  battlements  of  Heaven. 

SEWARD. 

Yes,  sir,  Poetry  represents : — 

Things  of  the  Mind  by  Things  of  the  Body — the  Spiritual  Kingdom  by  the 
Kingdom  of  Matter,  or  of  the  Senses. 

TALBOTS. 

So  the  world  of  metoq^hors^  which  express  the  powers  and  acts  of  the  mind 
by  organs  and  actions  of  the  body,  or  by  images  from  nature. 
So,  expressly,  Allegory. 

NORTH. 

So,  here,  Spirits  are  clothed  in  visible  human  form.    They  walk,  they  fly 
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with  wings.  Their  disagreeing  becomes  a  War  waged  with  violent  weapons. 
High  and  Low  in  space  ha'^e  a  moral  meaning.  ^  ocular  light  and  dark- 
ness. Even  the  omnipresent  God  appears  as  having  a  local  divine  residence, 
and  speaks  with  a  voice.  The  Eternal  Eye  sees,  the  Eternal  Ear  hears.  He 
sits,  invisible  throngh  brightness,  on  a  Throne. 

These  modes  of  thinking,  or  of  representing  rather,  follow  onr  minds.  We 
may,  by  a  great  effort  of  abstraction,  throw  them  off.  It  is  for  a  moment. 
They  return,  and  hold  habitual  dominion  in  oar  thoughts. 

TALB0Y8. 

Milton  has  boldly  given  snch  determinate  Shape,  as  to  constitute  a 
«eeming  reality,  without  which  he  would  be  without  power  over  us  —  who 
know  by  onr  senses,  fed  by  our  senses  —  i.e.  habitually  attach  feelings 
moved  by  things  inward  to  things  outward ;  as  our  love,  moved  by  a  sod, 
to  a  face. 

NORTH. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Poetry,  which  above  all  human  discourse  calls  out 
into  onr  Consciousness  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us,  at  the  same  time 
easts  itself  with  delight  into  the  Corporeal  Senses,  as  if  the  two  Extremes 
met,  or  that  either  balanced  the  others.  We  see  a  reason  in  this.  Passion 
cleaves  to  the  perceptions  of  the  Senses.  Upon  these  impressions  Imagina- 
tion still  feeds  and  lives. 

SEWARD. 

Moreover,  Nature  herself  shows  us  Man,  now  half  as  the  Child,  now  half 
as  the  victim,  now  half  as  the  victor— of  his  place. 

TALBOTS. 

Therefore,  great  Poetry,  that  will  most  potentially  represent  Man^s  inner- 
most spirit,  sets  out,  often,  from  his  nttermost  circumstances. 
In  the  Philoctetes,  and  (Edipus  at  Colonus,  what  pains  to  delineate  place  1 
What  pains  to  make  you  present  in  the  forest  of  Arden, — and  in  the 
Island! 

NORTH. 

This  outward  Picturesque,  embosoming  the  Human  Pathetic  and  Sympa- 
thetic, is  known  to  the  great  Father  of  Poetry. 

Homer  paints /or  eye  and  ear ;  but  usually  with  brief  touches. 

TALBOY8. 

The  predominance  given  in  Verse  to  the  Music  over  the  Sense — the  con- 
spicuous power  of  the  Music,  perhaps  calls  the  Soul  into  the  Senses. 

KORTH. 

But  there  is  a  more  comprehensive  view.  The  Mind  in  the  treatment  of 
its  Knowledge  ranges  between  two  Extremes.  It  receives  the  original  givings 
of  Experience,  at  the  utmost  particularised  and  individualised,  determmed 
under  conditions  of  time,  Place,  Individuals.  It  reduces  individuals  into 
Kinds,  actions  into  Laws,  finds  Principles,  unveils  Essences.  These  are  the 
nitimate  findings  of  Reason.  The  Philosophical  Mind  tends  to  these — dwells 
in  these — is  at  home  in  these — is  impatient  of  its  knowledge  whilst  unreduced. 
This  is  the  completed  victory  of  Intelligence  over  its  data.  It  is  by  Compre- 
hension and  Resolution  the  Reduction  of  Multitude  into  Unity.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Mind  leaves  the  turbulent  element  of  Sense,  and  passes  into  a 
serene  air,  a  steadfast  and  bright  and  cold  sky.  Now,  then,  Poetry  dwells 
or  makes  a  show  of  dwelling  at  the  other  extreme— in  the  forms  as  they  were 
given.  What  semblance,  what  deception,  may  be  in  this,  is  another  question. 
But  this  is  her  ostentation.  She  imitates  to  a  deception,  if  she  does  not 
copy  these  original  givings.  She  represents  Experience,  and  this  she  does 
for  the  sake  of  the  Power  of  Affection  which  attends  the  forms  of  Experience. 
For  the  most  part  these  original  givings  are  involved  in  sensible  perceptions, 
Eye,  Ear,  Hand,  and  beating  heart.  How  will  you  escape  from  them  ?  Eye, 
above  all,  the  reigning  facmty  of  communing  with  Earth  and  Sky.  So  as 
that  be  who  is  shut  out  from  the  world  of  sight,  seems  to  us  to  be  shut  out 
from  the  world;  but  he  who  is  shut  out  from  the  worid  of  Sound  :  not  equally 
•0.    Nevertheless,  that  which  Poetry  requires  is  not 
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TALBOYS. 

You  were  going  a  few  minutes  ago  to  say  sonfetbing  more  about  Imper- 
sonations, sir. 

NORTH. 

Nothing  new.  We  are  warranted  by  universal  human  experience  in 
assuming  it  as  a  psychological  fact,  that  we  are  formed  with  a  disposition 
irresistibly  carrying  us  to  see  in  things  out  of  ourselves,  ourselves  reflected — 
in  things  that  are  without  life,  will,  and  intelligence,  we  conceive  life,  will, 
and  intelligence ;  and,  when  the  law  of  a  stronger  illusion  swaying  our  facul- 
ties constrains  us  to  bestow  an  animated  form,  we  bestow  our  own.  By 
these  two  intellectual  processes,  which  in  one  way  or  another  are  familiar  to 
our  experience,  but  which  seem  strange  when  we  reflect  upon  them,  and  try 
to  understand  them,  we  make  human-shaped  Impersonations  of  inanimate 
things,  and  of  abstract  notions !  If  we  would  know  the  magnitude  of  the 
dominion  which  this  disposition  constraining  us  thus  to  Impersonate  has 
exercised  over  the  human  mind,  we  must  go  back  into  those  ages  of  the 
world  when  this  disposition  exerted  itself,  uncontrolled  by  philosophy,  and  in 
obedience  to  religious  impulses,  when  Impersonations  of  inanimate  Objects 
and  Powers,  of  Moral  Powers,  and  of  notions  formed  by  the  understanding, 
filled  the  Temples  of  the  nations  with  visible  Deities,  and  were  worshipped 
with  altars  and  incense,  hymns  and  sacrifice. 

TALBOYS. 

If  not  new,  how  beautifully  said,  sir  !    These  for  the  second  time. 

NORTH. 

If  we  will  see  how  hard  this  dominion  is  to  eradicate,  we  must  look  to  the 
most  civilised  and  enlightened  times,  when  severe  Truth  has  to  the  utmost 
cleansed  the  understanding  from  illusion,  and  observe  how  tenaciously  these 
imaginary  beings,  with  imaginary  life,  hold  their  place  in  our  Sculpture, 
Fainting,  Poetry,  and  Eloquence ;  nay,  and  in  our  quiet  and  common  speech ; 
and  if  we  should  venture  to  expatiate  in  the  walks  of  the  profounder  emo- 
tions, we  shall  sometimes  be  startled  with  the  sudden  apparition  of  boldly- 
impersonated  thoughts,  upon  occasions  that  did  not  seem  to  promise  them, 
whereof  one  might  have  thought  that  interests  of  overwhelming  moment 
would  have  efiectively  banished  the  play  of  imagination  I 

SEWARD. 

Impersonation  is  the  highest  poetical  figure.  It  is  in  all  degrees  and  lengths, 
from  a  single  expression  up  to  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Fairy  Queen. 

TALBOYS. 

Good,  Seward. 

SKWARD. 

It  is,  as  you  say,  strongly  connected  with  this  disposition  in  the  human 
mind,  to  produce — and  believe  in  Power  in  external  nature—Nymphs,  Genii, 
Fairies,  Neptune,  Vulcan,  Apollo,  and  every  belief  in  mythology.  This  dis- 
position is,  the  moment  it  sees  effects  which  strongly  affect  it,  to  embody  upon 
the  spot  the  cause  or  power  which  produced  them.  In  doing  this  in  the  old  un- 
enlightened world,  it  filled  Nature  with  Deities,  and  not  Nature  only,  but  the 
human  mind  and  life.  Love  was  a  Deity ;  Fear  and  Anger  were ;  Remorse 
was  in  the  Furies ;  Memory  was  Mnemosyne ;  Wisdom  was  in  Pallas ;  For- 
tune was,  and  Ate ;  and  Necessity  and  Death  were  Deities. 

TALBOYS. 

I  seem  to  have  heard  all  that  a  thousand  times  before. 

SEWARD. 

So  much  the  better.  In  some  of  Homer's  descriptions,  names  that  look 
like  Impersonations  are  mixed  with  acknowledged  Deities — Remorse,  for 
instance,  with  Fear  and  Flight,  which  Virgil  copies.  Now,  I  don't  know  what 
he  meant.  I  hope,  for  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  his  poetry,  that  they 
are  not  his  own  Impersonations  for  the  occasion,  walking  with  Deities  of 
national  belief. 

TALBOYS. 

Eh? 
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SEWABD. 

The  moment  70a  allegorise  fabulous  poetry — that  is,  admit  it  to  have  been 
allegorically  written,  you  destroy  from  it  the  childlike  verity  of  belief. 

TALBOYS. 

£h? 

KORTH. 

Now  in  whatever  way  we  are  to  understand  these  Impersonations,  the 
result  as  to  our  question  is  much  the  same. 

8EWARD. 

What  question,  sir? 

NORTH. 

What  question  ?  If  they  are  meant  as  recil^  though  not  Impersonations  of 
the  Poet,  they  were  Impersonations  of  the  human  mind  from  an  earlier  and 
more  believing  time.  AVhether  they  were  simply  and  purely  from  human 
feeling,  in  the  bosom  of  human  society,  or  were  framed  for  the  belief  of  others 
by  the  skilfnl  artificers  of  belief,  is  not  of  positive  moment  as  to  the  evidence 
to  the  operations  and  dispositions  of  the  human  mind.  Those  who  presided 
over  the  national  life  of  every  religion  might  deliberately  contrive,  and  might 
deliver  over  to  the  credence  of  their  nation,  in^aglnary  powers,  conceived  with 
inventive  imagination,  as  a  Poet  conceives  them.  But  the  very  inventions, 
and  still  more  the  simple  faith  that  received  the  inventions,  show  the  intellec- 
toal  disposition  to  embody  in  living  powers  the  causes  of  effects.  The  faith 
of  the  people  shows  further  the  disposition  and  ability  of  the  human  mind  to 
attribute  reality,  and  that  by  force  of  feeling,  to  the  creations  of  its  own 
intellect,  and  particularly  its  aptitude  to  cleave  to  those  creations  in  which  it 
embodies  power  of  which  it  strongly  feels  the  effects.  But  I  would  rather 
believe  that  such  faith  has  often  formed  itself  in  the  bosom  of  simple  societies 
without  devisers — that  men  have  conceived  and  felt  till  they  believed ;  that 
they  felt  delight  and  beauty  in  a  gushing  fountain  till  they  believed  in  a  pre- 
siding spirit  as  fair — that  the  sun,  the  giver  of  light  and  warmth,  of  the  day 
and  odT  the  year,  could  not  appear  to  them  a  mere  star  of  day,  a  larger,  brighter 
fire.  They  felt  a  gift  in  his  rays,  and  in  their  influence,  and  deified  the 
visible  orb.  They  thought  of— they  saw  the  terrors  of  war,  and  believed  that 
some  Power  delighting  in  blood  stirred  up  the  hearts  of  men  to  mutual 
destruction. 

TALBOYS. 

If  those  ancient  poets  in  whom  this  mythology  remains,  are  to  be  received 
sometimes  as  delivering  known  and  accepted  names  as  beings,  sometimes^  as 
supplying  from  their  momentary  inventions  unreceived  names,  then  this  view 
of  the  case  idso  affords  proof  of  the  same  disposition  we  have  spoken  of.  It 
shows  the  disposition  of  men  to  believe  in  powers  the  immediate  causes  of 
impressive  effects ;  and  the  Poet  must  be  conceived  as  suggesting  and  deliver- 
ing the  shape  and  name  of  Powers  which  it  is  already  believed  must  be, 
though  themselves  are  not  known — not  as  inventing  them  deliberately  and 
ornamentally,  nor  as  declaring  them  from  an  assured  and  assumed  knowledge. 
This  disposition  to  produce  shapes  of  powers  which  in  early  ages  is  attended 
with  positive  belief,  afterwards  remains  in  imagination — art,  though  not 
extinct  in  the  work  of  our  mind  for  dealing  in  realities.  Do  we,  sir,  ever 
divest  ourselves  of  a  belief  in  Death,  Chance,  Fate,  Time  ?  But  a  strong 
belief  overrules  with  us  all  such  illusions  of  fancy,  withdrawing  all  power 
to  the  great  source  of  power.  Therefore,  such  a  disposition,  though  it  con- 
tinues, is  in  real  thought  much  oppressed  and  stifled,  and  shows  itself  almost 
accidentally,  as  it  were,  rather  than  in  any  constant  opinion,  for  in  deliberate 
opinion  it  cannot  hold.  But  in  Poetry,  even  in  Eloquence,  it  remains.  There 
we  allow  oarselves  in  illusion  ;  and  the  mind  leaps  up  with  a  sort  of  rejoic- 
ing, to  recover  its  old  liberty  of  deceiving  itself  with  splendid  fictions. 

SEWARD. 

Which  is  again  an  instance  of  the  two  different  forms  in  which  Imagina- 
tion is  seen  in  the  earlier  and  later  age— in  the  first,  realised  in  belief— in  the 
Uat,  having  its  domain  in  the  avowedly  ideal  world  of  Poetry. 
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NOBTH. 

I  confess,  my  dear  friends,  it  appears  to  me  not  easy  to  explain  how  the 
mind  is  enabled,  desire  it  as  much  as  it  will,  to  poar  its  own  capacities  into 
insensate  things.  When  Lear  says,  "  Nature,  hear !  dear  Goddess,  hear ! " 
his  passion  will  not  believe  but  that  there  is  a  hearer  and  executor  of  its 
curse ;  and  it  imagines  nature  capable  of  hearing.  "  If  prayers  can  pierce 
the  cloads  and  enter  heaven,  why  then,  give  way,  dull  clonds,  to  my  quick 
curses."  Does  not  all  Passion  that  addresses  itself  to  inanimate  objects 
throw  into  them  a  feeling  ?  Would  not  the  Invocation  be  idle  to  the  unre- 
sponsive and  onhearing  ?  This,  then,  is  the  nature  of  human  passion,  that, 
when  vehement,  it  cannot  conceive  that  its  will  is  not  to  be  fulfilled.  If  there 
are  no  adeqnate  ministers,  inadequate  ministers  must  take  their  place.  In- 
animate things  mnst  become  agents.  '^  Rise,  rise,  ye  wild  tempests,  and 
cover  his  flight." — "  Strike  her  young  bones,  ye  taking  airs,  with  lameness.'^ 
Hiis  is  one  demand,  then,  of  passion,  the  execution  of  its  purposes.  Another 
demand  of  passion  is  sympathy.  This,  we  know,  is  one  of  its  first  and 
strongest  demands.  If,  then,  men  will  not,  or  are  not  present  to  sympathise, 
that  which  surrounds  mnst.  The  boiling  passion  finds  it  easier  to  believe 
that  winds  and  rocks  feel  with  it,  than  that  it  is  sde,  and  cnt  off  from  all 
participation.  Hence  the  more  exuberant  passion  animates  things,  onr  own 
gladness  animates  nature. 

SEWARD. 

And  how  well  has  Adam  Smith  said  how  onr  sympathy  includes  the  dead  I 
Of  all  that  feel  not,  it  may  with  the  readiest  illusion  embrace  those  who  once 
felt ;  and  what  do  we  hnow  that  they  do  not  yet  feel  ?  Now,  if  this  can  be 
granted  as  the  nature  and  power  of  passion,  that,  without  any  better  ground 
than  Its  own  uncontrollable  efflnx,  it  can  blend  itself  into  that  which  is 
around  it— that  it  believes  lightnings  and  floods  will  destroy,  merely  from  the 
intensity  of  will  with  which  it  wills  them  to  destroy — though  here  the  fitness 
for  destruction  is  a  reason ;  but  if  it  imagines  that,  undestro3ring,  they  will  rise 
to  destroy,  that  peace  shall  be  converted  into  danger,  and  sleep  into  anguish, 
that  food  shall  not  nourish,  and  winds  shall  not  waft,  rather  than  it  shall  be 
left  without  vengeance,  or  baffled ;  then  may  we  say  that  there  is  in  Passion 
an  absolute  power  of  carr3ring  itself  out  into  other  existence,  and  that  no 
other  condition,  in  such  existence,  is  necessary,  save  that  it  shall  become 
obvtam  to  passion  in  its  mood.  If  so,  then,  of  course,  any  reason  from  analogy 
or  causation  becomes  a  very  potent  one  to  attract  such  passion  and  opinions 
formed  by  passion.  Let  this  bo  established  in  passion  at  its  fiercest,  wildest 
height,  and  the  principle  is  obtained.  It  is  then  the  disposition  of  the  mind 
under  emotion  to  diffuse  its  emotion,  bending  the  things  around  to  suit  its  pur- 
poses, or  at  least  filling  them  with  S3rnipathy  with  itself.  In  either  case, 
upon  this  reason,  that  only  so  can  the  wiU  which  rises  with  its  emotion  ever 
be  satisfied.  This  principle  given,  strongest  in  strongest  passion,  but  accom- 
panying all  emotion,  is  the  root  of  Impersonation.  Mi  intellectual  analogies, 
till  coincidences  of  reality  with  the  demands  of  emotion,  will  quicken  and  faci- 
litate this  act  of  the  mind;  but  neither  analogies  nor  coincidences,  nor 
any  other  inclining  reasons,  are  requisite.  The  emotion  will  reconcile  and 
assimilate  any  object  to  itself,  if  it  is  reduced  to  them.  Here  then  is  a 
principle  sufficient  to  animate  all  nature,  all  being,  and  to  any  extent  or 
height.  This  seems  to  be  the  foundation  of  Impersonation — that  it  is  the 
nature  of  man  to  fill  all  things  with  himself.  It  is  plainly  a  radix  for  all 
poetical  Impersonation.  He  makes  and  reads  everywhere  reflection  of 
mind ;  he  does  this  without  passion,  that  is,  not  without  feeling — for  in  all 
ordinary  thought  there  is  feeling  —  but  without  transported  passion.  His 
strong  passions  in  their  transport  show  us  in  plainer  evidence  how  he 
involves  ail  things  with  himself,  and  subjects  all  things  to  himself;  and 
his  gentler  feelings  do  the  same.  He  is  almost  the  cause  of  a  world  of  mind 
revolving  round  and  upon  himself— he  makes  himself  such  a  centre ;  this  is 
the  constant  temper  and  the  habitual  mode  of  conceiving  and  hearing  of 
all  minds. 
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TALBOT8. 

We  seem,  sir,  to  be  talking  of  Imagination  ? 

NORTH. 

If  the  act  of  imagination  is  the  perception  of  the  sublime — of  the  beautiful^ 
of  the  wonderful — then  pleasure  is  an  element  of  the  product ; — for  without 
pleasure,  the  Sublime,  the  Beautiful,  the  poetically  wild  or  solemn,  does  not 
exist.  All  other  ingredients,  if  pleasure  be  absent,  leave  the  compound 
imperfect — the  thing  undone.  Therefore  Addison  says  boldly,  the  pleasure 
of  Imagination,  whom  Akenside  follows.  But  further,  Talboys — I  believe 
that  in  Imagination  poetical,  there  is  always— or  almost  always — Illusion.  I 
cannot  get  it  out  of  my  head  as  a  main  element.  In  its  splendour,  this  is 
past  doubt — in  Impersonation — ^Apostrophe  to  the  dead,  or  absent,  or  unborn 
— Belief  is  in  the  power  of  your  curses — seeing  the  past  or  future  as  present ; 
and  in  the  whole  fiction  of  Epos  or  Drama,  the  semi-belief  in  the  life  and 
reality  of  the  feigned  personages. 

TALBOYS. 

A  certain  degree  of  passion,  sir,  appears  to  be  requisite  for  supporting  lUa- 
sion.  We  well  know  that  in  all  the  history  of  Passion,  to  produce  illusion  is 
the  common  operation.    Why  not  in  Imagination  ? 

NOBTH. 

In  natural  passion,  gentlemen,  the  Illusion  reigns  unchecked.  In  the 
workings  of  poetical  imagination  the  Illusion  is  tempered  and  ruled,  subdued 
under  a  Law,  conformed  to  conditions  and  requisitions  of  art.  Men  resist  the 
doctrine  of  Illusion.  They  dislike  to  know  to  what  an  immense  extent  they 
are  subject  to  Illusions.  I  have  no  conception  of  Beauty  or  Sublimity  that 
does  not  require,  for  effecting  it,  some  transfusion  of  life  and  spirit  from  our 
own  soul  into  the  material  object — some  transmutation  of  the  object.  If  so, 
the  whole  face  of  the  Universe  is  illuininated  to  us  by  Illasion. 

TALBOYS. 

If  yon  are  asked  in  what  parts  of  the  Iliad  Imagination  assumes  its  most 
powerful  sceptre,  you  cannot  help  turning  to  the  supemataral.  Every- 
thing about  Grods  and  Goddesses — Olympus — Jupiter's  nod — ^Vulcan  making 
armour-^all  the  interpositions.  The  terrestrial  action  is  an  Isle  that  floats  in 
a  sea  of  the  marvellous ;  but  this  is  for  us  at  least  Illusion — fictitious  crea- 
tion— the  top  of  it.  So  in  Shakspeare ;  for  we  are  obliged  to  think  of  the 
Ghosts,  Witches — Caliban — Ariel. 

NORTH. 

Existences,  which  we  accept  in  the  sheer  despite  of  our  knowledge — that  is, 
of  reason.  The  rational  king  of  the  Earth,  proud  of  his  reason,  and  ignorant 
of  his  Imagination,  grows  ashamed  when  the  facts  of  his  Imagination  are 
obtruded  upon  him — ^denies  them — revolts  from  them.  To  restore  the  belief 
and  faith  in  Imagination,  and  to  demonstrate  its  worth,  is  an  enterprise  obli- 
gatory on  phil(»ophy.  The  world  seems  returning  to  it,  for  a  while  having 
abhorred  it.  Our  later  poets  have  seen  both  Cause  and  Effect.  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  thinking  a  child  like  a  flower  does  not  increase  your  tenderness  for 
him  or  her,  and  that  the  innocence  of  the  flower  does  not  quicken  and 
heighten  by  enshrining  its  beauty?    Child  and  Flower  give  and  take. 

TALBOYS. 

Excellent.  We  put  down,  then,  as  the  first  stone  in  all  such  argument — that 
the  act  of  Imagination — or  the  poetical  act — be  they  one  or  two,  is  accom- 
panied with  belief. 

SEAWARD. 

Fancy,  Wit,  have  a  touch  of  belief. 

TALBOYS. 

Even  a  play  upon  words  has  a  motion  towards  belief. 

NORTH. 

No  metaphysician  has  ever,  that  I  have  read,  expounded  belief.  Has 
Hartley  ?  This  quasi-belief,  or  half-belief,  against  better  knowledge,  must 
be  admitted  as  a  sure  fact  or  phenomenon.     I  don't  care  how  hard  it 
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may  be  to  persuade  anybody  to  believe  as  the  foandation  of  a  philosophy  aii 
absurdity,  or  self-contradictory  proposition,  "  That  you  believe  to  be  true, 
that  which  you  know  to  be  false."  There  the  fact  is ;  and  without  it  you 
build  your  house  in  the  air — off  the  ground.  Soften  it— explain  it.  Say  that 
you  know  for  one  moment,  and  in  the  next  know  the  contrary.  Say  that  you 
lean  to  belief— ih&t  it  is  an  impression,  half-formed — imperfect  belief— a  state 
of  mind  that  has  partaken  of  the  nature  of  belief — that  it  is  an  impression  re- 
sembling belief — operating  partial  effects  of  belief.  But  unquestionably,  no 
man,  woman,  or  child  has  read  a  romance  of  Scott  or  Bulwer  or  Dickens,  with- 
out seeing  their  actions  and  sufferings  with  his  soul,  in  a  way  that,  if  his  soul 
be  honest,  and  can  simply  tell  its  own  suffering,  must  by  it  be  described  as  a 
sort  of  momentary  belief.  What  are  the  grief,  the  tears,  the  joy,  the  hope, 
the  fear,  the  love,  the  admiration,  and  half- worship— the  vexation,  the  hate, 
the  indignation,  the  scorn,  the  gratitude,  yea,  and  the  thirst  of  revenge — if  the 
pageaut  floats  by,  and  stirs  actually  to  belief?  The  supposition  is  an  impos- 
sibility, and  the  theory  lies  on  our  side,  and  not  on  Johnson^s,  who  has 
nothing  for  him  but  a  whim  of  rationalism.  I  take  novels— because  in  them 
it  is  a  common  proof,  though  this  species  be  the  less  noble.  But  take  Epos 
from  the  beginning.  Take  Tragedy — take  Comedy — and  what  is,  was,  or  will 
it  be,  but  a  half-unsubstantial  image  of  reality,  waited  upon  by  a  half-sub- 
stantial image  of  belief,  the  fainter  echo  of  airy  harps  ?  My  drift  is,  that 
our  entire  affection,  passion — choose  your  word — attended  with  pleasure 
and  pain  of  heart  and  imagination — the  love,  the  hate  in  either,  are  the 
sustaining,  actuating  soul  of  the  belief.  Evidence,  that  as  the  passion  thrills^ 
the  belief  waxes,  and  that — 

SEWARD. 

Clear  as  mud. 

TALBOYS. 

As  amber. 

NORTH. 

I  see  in  Imagination  a  power  which  I  can  express  to  my  own  satisfaction 
by  two  terms,  of  which  you,  Seward,  sometimes  look  as  if  you  refused  me 
the  use,  disabling  me  from  deflniug  for  you.  For  myself,  I  see  "  Passion 
moulding  or  influencing  Intellectual  Forms."  As  the  language  stands  hitherto, 
I  do  not  see  my  way  of  getting  out  of  the  two  terms.  You  want,  on  the 
lowest  steps,  a  very  elementary  description — something  far  below  the  Poet — 
something  as  yet  far  short  of  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  and  the  wonderful. 
Tell  me  some  one  who  has  felt  fear,  or  anger,  or  love,  or  hate — how  these 
have  affected  for  him  the  objects  of  simple  apprehension  or  of  conception ;  of 
sight,  for  instance — of  sound  ?  Has  anything  through  his  fear  seemed  larger — 
through  his  hate  wickeder,  than  it  is  ?  For  that  differencing  of  an  object  by  a 
passion,  I  know  no  name  but  Imagination.  It  is  the  transformation  of  a 
reality ;  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  ground  of  what  we  more  loftily  appre- 
hend under  the  name  Imagination. 

The  great  differences  in  the  different  psychological  states  and  facts 
arising  out  of  the  different  passions  or  passionate  moments,  are  various,  end- 
less. Such  influences  from  pleasure  and  pain,  from  loves  of  some  sort^ 
and  from  hates  of  some  sort,  take  effect  for  us  in  all  the  objects  with 
which  we  have  intercourse.  They  make  what  it  is  to  us.  They  make  man 
what  he  is  to  us.  They  are  the  life  of  our  souls.  *  They  are  given  to  all 
human  spirits. 

SEWARD. 

TVe  have,  all  of  us,  clean  forgotten  Milton. 
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Scene  U. — The  Van.    Time — Midnight, 
North — ^Talbots — Seward. 

NORTH. 

May  the  bond  of  Unity  lying  at  the  heart  of  the  Paradise  Lost^  be  said  to 
be  the  following  Ethical  Dogma  f 

'^  The  Good  of  the  created  rational  Intelligence  subsists  in  the  conscioos 
consent  of  his  Will,  with  the  holy  Will  of  the  Creator." 

His  Grood : — t.  e.  his  innocence  and  original  happiness,  whilst  these  last : — 
his  virtne  and  regained  happiness,  if  he  attain  virtue  and  regain  happiness: — 
these  and  the  fall  excellence  of  his  Intellectaal  and  natural  powers — 

TALBOYS.  / 

It  is  Ethical,  and  more  than  Ethical. 

NORTH. 

The  Innocence  and  Fall  of  the  Rebel  Angels : — The  Bliss  and  Loyalty  of 
the  Upright  :~(Consider  Abdiel :)  The  Innocence  and  Fall  and  Restoration 
of  Man : — are  various  Illustrations  of  this  great  Dogma.  The  Restoration,  as 
respects  Man  himself: — and  far  more  eminently  as  respects  the  person  of  the 
Uncreated  Restorer. 

SEWARD. 

This  central  Thought,  radiating  in  every  direction  to  the  circumference, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  theological  notion,  coldly  selected  for  learned  poetical 
treatment.  The  various  and  wonderful  shaping-out,  the  pervading,  animat- 
ing, actuating,  soul-like  influence  and  operation ; — direct  us  to  understand 
that  in  the  Mind  of  Milton,  through  his  day  of  life,  a  vit^  self-consciousness 
boand  this  Truth  to  his  innermost  being : — that  he  loved  this  Truth ; — ^lived 
in  and  by  this  Truth.  Wherefore  the  Poem  springs  from  his  Mind,  by  a^ 
moral  necessity. 

TALBOYS. 

Four  great  aspects  of  Composition,  or  Four  chief  moods  of  Poetry  appear 
in  the  Paradise  Lost,  1.  The  Sublime  of  disturbed  Powers  in  the  infernal 
Agents: — fallen  and,  ere  they  fall,  warring.  2.  Heaven  in  humanity:  while 
Adam  and  Eve  are  '*  yet  sinless." — A  celestial  Arcadia. — ^The  purer  Golden 
Age.    3.  Man^  Earthly :  when  they  have  eaten. 

''  /  now  mast  ehawje  Those  notes  to  tragic." 

4.  Heaven  f'—esiiended,  wheresoever  the  good  Angels  go. 
These  Four  greatly  dissimilar  aspects  are  each  amply  displayed  :~and 
much  as  they  dmer,  are  wouderfally  reconciled. 

SEWARD. 

Milton  sets  before  our  eyes  in  utmost  opposition,  God  and  Satan — t.  e. 
Good  and  Evil,  namely — Good^  as  Holiness  and  BUss  inseparably  united  in 
God — EvUy  as  Wickedness  and  Misery  united  inseparably  in  Satan. 

NORTH. 

The  Poem  represents  the  necessary  eternal  War  irreconcilable  of  the 
Two— throughout  the  Creation  of  God — namely,  first  in  Heaven  the  abode 
of  Angels— next  upon  Earth  the  abode  of  Men. 

SEWARD. 

The  Poem  represents  in  Heaven  and  upon  Earth,  God  as  the  willing^ 
infinite  Commumcator  of  Good :— as,  in  Heaven  and  upon  Earth  the  per- 
petual Victor  over  Evil. 

TALBOYS. 

And  Evil— in  Heaven  and  upon  Earth  as  necessarily  iSe/^-Destructive : 
videlicet,  in  this  visible  shape  :  that  from  God's  Heaven  and  from  God's 
Earth  ail  reason-lifted  Doers  of  Evil— that  is,  all  doers  of  moral  Evil— are 
cast  ont  into  pcnrdition. 

VOL.  LXXU.— NO.  CCCCXUI.  ^ 
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NORTH. 

The  Poet  himself  has  declared  in  the  ontset  the  purpose  of  his  Poem.  It 
is  to  establish  in  the  mind  of  his  readers  the  belief  in  the  Two  great 
Truths : — ^That  the  Universe  is  under  the  government  of  Eternal  and  Omni- 
potent Wisdom : — and  that  this  Government,  as  far  as  it  regards  Mankind, 
is  holy,  just,  and  merciful.  Thb  essential  truth,  infinitely  the  most  important 
that  can  be  entertained,  since  it  comprehends  all  our  good,  all  our  evil — ail 
happiness,  all  misery — temporal — eternal ;— all  the  destinies  and  conditions 
of  the  human  race; — was  worthy  the  taking-in-hand  of  such  a  Teacher. 
This  truth  He  might  have  illustrated,  from  any  part  of  human  history ; — and 
with  great  power  and  evidence  from  a  great  many  parts — ^both  for  obedience 
and  for  disobedience — in  the  case  of  individuals  and  o^  communities. 

But  He  found  one  part  of  human  history,  where  this  truth  shines  out  in 
its  utmost  strength — nameiy,  where  the  Obedience  and  Disobedience  are 
those  of  two  individuals,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  all  Mankind; — and  where 
the  illustration  of  the  truth  is  beyond  all  comparison  convincing,  since  the 
conjunction  of  the  Happiness  and  the  Obedience  is  here  promulgated — since 
the  Happiness  and  the  Obedience  are  here  formally  bound  together— the 
Disobedience  and  the  Misery — by  the  promising  and  the  menacing  voice  of 
the  Almighty. — The  Disobedience  takes  effect; — and  first  creates  human  misery. 

SEWARD. 

Milton  took  then  this  instance,  preferable  to  all  others,  because  above  all 
others  it  emblazons,  as  if  in  characters  written  by  the  finger  of  Heaven,  the 
Truth  which  he  would  teach ; — notwithstanding  the  stupendous  difficulties  of 
the  attempt  into  which  he  plunged;— committing  himself,  as  He  thus  did,  to 
unfolding  before  mortal  gaze  the  Courts  of  Heaven; — to  divulguig  for  mortal 
ears  colloquies  held  upon  the  celestial  everlasting  Throne; — to  delineating 
the  War  of  Creatures  (t.  e,  the  Angels)  against  the  Creator,  &c  &c. 

NORTH. 

Observe,  moreover,  that,  although  Man^s  Obedience  and  Fall  from  Obe- 
dience is  the  theme  undertaken,  yet  the  TVtiM  undertaken  has  other  illustra- 
tion, in  the  Poem,  and  reaches  into  higher  Orders  of  Being.  For  instance,  in 
the  Order  of  Angels,  there  occurs  twofold  illustration — namely, 

1.  By  the  Opposition  presented  of  unfallen  and  fallen  Angels. 

2.  Aiid,  amongst  the  rebellious  Angels  themselves,  by  the  unspeakable 
contrast  exhibited  of  their  first  happy  and  their  second  unhappy  state ; — 
their  sinless  glory  and  their  horrible  punishment. 

Far  higher  yet, — immeasurably  higher, — in  the  divine  Messiah,  the  Obe- 
dience is  the  grace,  the  glory,  and  the  happiness  of  his  Being ! 

TALBOY8. 

God  is  the  Creator  and  Upholder — Satcm^  the  Destroyer.  God  is  the  right- 
f«l  Monarch  of  the  Universe,  unassaiiably  seated  on  his  everlasting  Throne. 
Satan  ever  attempts  Usurpation,  and  is  ever  baffled. 

Pride  is  the  inward  Self- exaltation  of  a  Creature.  Observe  that  Exaltation 
is  proper  raising  from  a  lower  degree  held  to  a  higher  degree,  not  before 
held.  God  is  eternally  the  Highest; — a  state  which  precludes  the  idea, 
strictly  spoken,  of  Exaltation. 

NORTH. 

Therefore,  to  Satan,  as  proud,  is  opposed  the  Self  humiliation  of  the  Son — 
whom  God  thereupon  exalts. 

Pride,  in  Satan,  considered  as  undue  Self-exaltation^  stands  (when  we  fol- 
low out  the  opposition  in  which  he  stands  to  God)  opposed  to  due^  legitimate, 
rightful  height,  or  Supremacy,  Sovereignty.  Satanic  Pride  is  undue  self- 
exaltation,  at  the  height,  in  the  Creature. 

But  this,  in  the  Creature,  is  a  self- enthroning,  a  aelf-idolising,  a  self- 
deifying. 

8KWARD. 

The  Creature  depends  upon  the  Creator.  The  Creature  is  bound  to  the 
Creator  by  a  million  of  distinct  relations. 

If  yon  ask  for  One  Relation,  that  shall  contain  all  the  others,  it  is  Ais  Ome^ 
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Dependeocy.  That  is  to  saj,  that,  so  loDg  as  yon  own  your  dependency, 
«o  kmg  is  there  no  true  relation  that  yon  can  deny.  £nt,  if  you  deny  your 
<iepeD&ncy,  therewith  and  therein  yon  deny  ail  your  other  tme  relations. 
'nejirti  motion  towards  (t.  e.  in  the  direction  of — t.  e.  relating  to)  God,  of 
piide  in  the  prond  Creatore,  is  the  denial  of  dependency,  Satan  denies  his 
depemdenqf.  Both  in  the  Pos^— for  he  denies  his  Creation,  and  avers  that  he 
luid  sever  heard  snch  a  thing  mentioBed.  And  in  the  Preunt^  by  renouncing 
his  allegiance,  opening  war,  &c.  He  denies  the  Creatoress  continual  deriva- 
tioB  finoaa  the  Creator,  when  he  says,  (as  if  in  the  Future^  "onr  own  right 
hand  fkoM  ieaeh  t»  highest  deeds." 

WORTH. 

If  it  should  appear  necessary  to  vindicate  expressly  and  at  length  the 
chiittcter  which  has  been  affirmed  as  one  main  character  of  the  Paradise  Zosi^ 
namely,  that  it  is  an  Eihioo-didactie  Poem,  the  proofs  offer  themselves  to  the 
hand  more  thickly  than  that  they  can  easily  be  all  gathered. 

They  are  ImpHcU  and  Explicit,  The  Implicit  or  inferential  Proofs  — 
Proofs  inyc^Ted  in  the  tenor  of  the  displayed  History,  and  which  are  by 
veAection  to  be  drawn  ont  and  unfolded — are  of  several  kinds,  and,  in  each, 
fA  the  highest  description. 

Thns,  the  Main  Action  of  the  Poem,  or  the  Fall  of  Man^  teaches  us  that 
the  Goodness  and  Happiness  of  the  Creature  subsists  in  the  inviolable  con- 
imnity  of  his  Will  to  the  holy  Will  of  the  Creator.  Thns  again :— The  great 
Action  is  inductive  to  this  Main  Action — that  is  to  say.  The  Fall  of  the  Angels, 
which,  by  an  easily-springing  sequence  of  Moral  Causes  and  Effects,  brings 
on  the  Temptation,  and,  too  easily,  the  Seduction  of  Man — as  loudly  incul- 
cates the  same  sublime  and  all-comprehending  Ethical  Truth.  And  thus 
again : — ^That  Third  highest  Action,  which  is  incorporated  into  the  Main  action 
— The  Redemptifm  of  jlfon— provided,  in  the  Counsel  of  God,  as  remedial 
to  the  fatal  Catastrophe  of  the  Fall,  and,  according  to  the  reverently- daring 
representation  of  the  Poet,  as  undertaken  in  Heaven  even  ere  the  need  that 
asks  for  it  has  befallen  in  Paradise  upon  Earth — this  awful  Mystery  of  the 
Divine  interposing  Grace  irresistibly  preaches  the  same  solemn  doctrine. 
HeU,  and  Earth,  and  Heaven  proclaim  with  One  Voice : — *^  Cleave,  Oh 
Child  of  dust  and  Heir  of  Immortality,  cleave  and  cling  inwardly,  by  thy 
love — by  thine  obedience,  outwardly — to  the  all -wise  and  all-righteous  Will, 
which  has  called  the  Worlds  and  tbeir  Inhabitants  into  Being,  and  has  im- 
posed upon  the  worlds,  and  upon  those  which  inhabit  them,  its  bonntiful  and 
upholding  Laws  I — O  cleave  and  immovably  cling  to  that  holy  and  gracious 
Will,  which  the  Angels  forsook  and  they  foU ! — which  Man  deserted,  and— 
He  fell  1— which  the  Son  of  Man  fulfilled,  and  He  lifted  up  fallen  and  lost, 
but  now  restored  Man  to  the  peace  of  God  upon  this  Earth,  and  to  the  bosom 
of  God  in  Heaven." 

SKWARD. 

Such,  explicitly  worded,  is  the  admonishment,  grave  and  high,  which  con- 
tinually peals  amidst  the  majestic  and  profound  harmonies  of  this  consecrated 
Poem — the  admonishment  the  most  loudly,  the  most  distinctly  heard. 

TALBOY8. 

Milton  represents  inordinate  Pride,  or  the  temper,  in  excess,  of  inward  self- 
exaitation,  as  the  chief  element  in  the  personal  character  of  Satan ;  yet  the 
great  Archangel  has  mainUined  his  Obedience  to  the  Almighty  King. 
The  opinion  of  wrong  done  to  himself,  of  an  imposed  humiliation  in  anothers 
oxaltatioD  exasperating  his  haughty  self-idolatry,  first  rouses  him  into  active 
disloyalty  and  rebellion,  and  to  the  desire  and  endeavour  of  dispossessing  the 
Monarch  of  Heaven,  and  reigning  in  his  stead.  The  open  outward  war 
which  Satan  is  represented  as  waging  with  sensible  weapons  and  armoury, 
with  innumerable  spirits  banded  in  confederacy  upon  his  part — the  setting 
np  his  own  throne  in  the  north — the  march  across  heaven — the  attempt, 
soch  as  it  is  described,  at  invading  the  very  throne  of  Omnipotence— amongst 
odwr  lifffaU  in  which  they  may  be  contemplated,  may  be  contemplated 
la  this  light,  namely,  that  the  Outward  expresses,  depictures  the  Inward. 
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The  prond  Apostate  Spirit,  in  conceiving  offence  and  displeasure  at  God's 
role  and  ordinance,  has  already  within  his  own  mind  rebelled  against  God — 
he  has  made  his  own  Mind  the  field  of  an  impious  war. — ^We  mnst  conceive 
within  his  mind  a  sovereign  throne  erected,  whereupon, — so  long  as  He 
remained  obedient,  loyal,  good, — the  rightful  Monarch  sate,  in  undisputed 
supremacy. — From  that  Throne  within  his  mind,  as  soon  as  Satan  rebels,  ia 
wilu,  God  is  dispossessed : — and  on  that  internal  usurped  Throne  the  rebel 
now  sits ; — in  imagination,  his  own  King,  and  his  own  GU)d.  That  whid» 
outwardly  he  attempts,  and  in  which  outwardly  he  must  fail : — that  inwardly 
he  has  attempted— and  in  that^attempting  it — inwardly  He  must  succeed. 

NOBTH. 

A  Spirit  created  good  and  great  has  voluntarily  foregone  its  native  inborn 
goodness,  and,  in  consequence,  involuntarily  foregoes  its  native  inborn 
greatness.  There  is  in  the  Universe  but  one  fountain  of  all  that  is  holy, 
divine,  good,  amiable  or  pure. — ^Thls  left,  we  drink  troubled  waters.  No  one 
can  tell  the  alliances  of  wrong  with  wrong.  Truth,  justice,  good-will — alone 
are  magnanimous.  He  who  has  been  shown  at  the  highest  of  self-power, 
^f  intellectual  strength — of  empire  over  spirits — of  their  willing  idolatry, 
which  extols  him  equal  to  the  Highest  in  Heaven, — He  is  gradually  brought 
down  low,  lower,  lowest — by  voluntary  and  imposed  humiliation  : — self- 
incarnate  in  bestial  slime— turned  into  a  monstrous  serpent  on  his  belly  prone^ 
and  hissing  amongst  hissing.  Has  Milton  in  painting  the  fallen  Archangel 
changed  his  hand,  and  checked  his  pride  ?  He  has  delineated  for  our  admi- 
ration ;  he  has  delineated  for  our  scorn — ^for  our  pity,  also. 

TALB0Y8. 

One  meaning  pervades  the  delineation.  The  pride  which  alienates  Satan 
from  Grod,  alienates  him  at  last  from  himself. — He  is  wicked,  and  the  ways 
of  wickedness  are  crooked  and  creeping.  The  haughtiest  of  spirits  in  seeking 
to  revenge  his  just  punishment  stoops  to  the  lowest  abasement.  A  great 
lesson  is  written  on  the  front  of  this  great  revolution.  A  mind  has  let  go 
of  its  only  stronghold,  and  it  slips  lower  and  lower.  We  have  seen  a 
Spirit  exalted  in  the  favour  of  the  Creator ; — high  in  rank,  strong  in  power, 
rich  in  gifts,  radiant  with  glory,  seated  in  bliss ;— and  the  same  cast  down 
into  misery  and  into  dishonour.  The  Cause  is,  that  he  has  deserted  Obedience 
and  Love. 

NORTH. 

This  is  not  a  picture  removed  to  a  distance  from  us,  to  be  looked  at  with 
wonder.    It  is  a  lesson  for  each  of  us. 

Can  we  not  imagine  the  Poet  himself  telling  us  this? 

Can  we  not  raise  our  thoughts,  to  fancy  Milton  drawing  the  moral  of  his 
astonishing  picture? 

"  You  are  Spirits,"  he  might  say  to  us — "  the  creation  of  the  same  hand. 
Heavenly  gifts  are  yours,  and  heavenly. favours;  and  notwithstanding  the 
fall  of  man,  gleams,  vestiges  are  yours  of  heavenly  glory.  To  you  the 
same  choice  is  offered  of  adhering,  or  of  separating  yourselves.  In  you 
is  the  same  ground  of  temptation,  the  same  difficulty  of  adhering,  a  mis- 
understood self-love.  Ton  too  are  tempted  to  enthrone  self  upon  the 
usurped  throne  of  the  divine  legislator.  To  obey  the  law  of  right — to  follow 
out  the  law  of  love,  is  only  mfficnlt  because  we  feel,  in  every  instance  of 
being  called  upon  so  to  do,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  make  some  sacrifice 
of  ourselves.  It  is  an  error — a  mistaken  feeling.  We  are  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  not  ourselves,  but  tL  present  inclmcUion^  which  self  suggests.  Make 
the  sacrifice — obey,  fulfil  the  law  that  makes  the  claim  upon  you,  and  yon 
will  find  that  you  have  relinquished  a  fallacious,  for  a  real  good.  Follow  the 
false  inclination,  and  you  will  find  that  instead  of  enthroning  yourselves  in 
the  despite  of  Heaven's  King,  you  have  begun  to  descend  steps  of  endless 
descent. — Be  warned  by  terrible  example." 

TALBOTS. 

We  see  of  mankind  some  that  are  lifted  up  in  power  and  exalted  by  their 
native  powers— mighty  minds  holding  ascendancy  over  other  minds — Kings 
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—ConqiierorB— Philosophers — ^sittiog  npon  the  thrones  of  the  Earth,  or  upon 
inteUectnal  thrones.  To  them  there  is  the  same  hazard.  There  is  the  same 
inward  solicitation  of  pride— the  same  impulse  to  self-idolatry.  They 
would  usurp — would  extend  power.  Adversaries  of  God  and  Man — and 
knowing  themselves  for  such — the  madness  of  Ambition  seizes  upon  their 
lieartB,  and  on  they  go.  They  seek  Exaltation— they  find  abasement.  The 
fialM  aggrandisement  which  they  have  laboured  to  acquire  may  or  may  not  bo 
wrested  from  them.  But  assuredly  the  inward  abasement  will  hold  on  its 
appointed  way. 

Their  end  is  high,  but  their  means  will  be  low.  Ambition  disjoined  from 
good  is  divorced  from  true  greatness.  The  consciousness  of  right  aims  alone 
snstains  the  genuine  self-respect  of  the  mind,  struggling  its  way  through  the 
obstacles  which  the  strife  of  human  affairs  presents.  One  law — one  principle 
-— <me  rule  of  action — stakes  dominion  of  the  spirit  which  has  surrendered  itself 
to  the  allurement  of  a  selfish  ambition : — ^It  has  One  Motto — one  war-cry — 
**  To  succeed r^ — The  character  of  the  means  can  no  longer  be  a  reason  for 
declining  them— and  the  proudest  of  Men  stoop  the  lowest. 

SEWARD. 

If  we  read  the  History  of  humankind,  we  see  this  in  the  slaves  to  the  lust 
of  earthly  empire :— in  the  slaves  to  the  lust  of  renown.  They  suffer  a 
double  change  from  the  higher  and  better  nature  given  them.  They  have 
hardened  themselves  against  shame.  They  harden  themselves  too  against 
pity. — ^What  does  the  misery  which  he  strews  iu  his  path  trouble  the 
Jamous  conqueror  f — His  chariot- wheels  crush  under  them  the  gardens  of 
humanity — He  rides  over  human  heads. — And  what  does  it  concern  him  who 
uses  the  high  gifts  of  intelligence  not  for  extending  the  useful  domains  of 
human  knowledge, — but  for  aggrandising  his  own  name — what  does  it  con- 
cern him  though,  to  plant  his  proud  reputation,  and  multiply  the  train  of  his 
adherents,  he  must  pnU  down  heavenward  hopes,  in  millions  of  human  hearts? 
— ihMt  he  must  wither  in  them  the  flowers  of  the  affections  ? — that  he  must 
crash  the  sacred  virtues,  which  repose  upon  received  belief? — ^The  hero  of 
Infidelity  recoils  as  little  from  these  consequences  of  his  fame  as  the  hero  of 
a  thousand  battle-fields. 

KORTH. 

There  is  withal  a  Pride,  which,  whilst  dwelling  with  the  mind,  is  rebellion. 
There  is  a  Pride  of  the  Creature,  which  reluctantly  acknowledges,  which 
vefuses  to  acknowledge,  benefits  derived  from  the  Creator. 

TALBOYS. 

Yes ;  self-contradictory  as  the  mood  of  mind  seems,  there  is  a  temper  in 
man,  which  may  be  certainly  recognised,  that  throws  off  the  obligation  of 
gratitude  and  the  belief  of  dependence.  Thus,  the  feeling  of  Pride  in  intel- 
lectual talents  implies  that  he  who  is  in  this  way  proud,  views  his  talents,  in 
a  measure,  as  originally  his  own.  He  refers  them  to  himself,  and  not  beyond. 
If  he  looked  at  them  as  given,  there  woald  be  an  end  of  Pride,  which  would 
give  way  to  the  sense  of  heavy  responsibility. 

NORTH. 

What  a  great  passage  in  Milton  is  that  descriptive  of 

TALBOTS. 

Upon  a  day  of  the  heavenly  year  the  Almighty  Father,  upon  his  Holy 
Mount,  before  the  assembled  Angels,  manifests  the  Son — proclaims  the  Son, 
ihe  head  over  all  Principalities  and  Powers,  and  requires  to  be  paid  him 
accordingly  the  homage  and  obedience  of  the  whole  angelical  host.  The 
whole  angelical  Host  pay,  as  required,  their  homage.  But  not  all  gladly  and 
sincerely.  One  of  the  highest  Archangels— if  not  the  highest  —  whose 
heavenly  name  is  heard  no  more — ^but  upon  Earth  and  in  Hell  he  is  called 
Satan  and  Lucifer— envies  and  revolts  in  heart  at  this  new  viccgerency.  He 
intends  rebellion : — ^begniles  the  next  Angel  in  authority  under  him,  and  with 
him,  pretending  a  command  from  the  celestial  King,  withdraws  the  legions 
who  are  bound  in  service  to  his  hierarchal  standard  into  the  northern  quarter 
of  Heaven.    With  such  precision  does  Milton  dare  to  imagine,  even  in  the 
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highest,  the  scenes  and  prooedore  of  his  Poem.  There  the  false  Archangel 
proposes  to  his  fdlowers  that  they  shall  resist  the  ordinance  imposing  a  new 
reign  over  them.  The  followers  thus  addressed  are  one  third  part  of  the 
whole  celestiid  host.  One  Seraph  resists — refuses  to  forego  his  original,. 
pr(»er  allegiance,  and  flies  back.  The  rest  march  in  arms  against  the  Momit 
of  God.  They  are  encoontered  by  an  eqaal  number  of  the  faithful  Angels. 
Two  days  the  fight  rages  in  the  celestial  fields.  The  second  of  the  two  days 
closes  the  unequal,  hopeless  conflict.  The  Messiah  goes  forth  to  war ;  and 
the  rebellious  angelical  multitude  are  precipitated  from  the  verge  of  Heayen 
into  the  fiery  pit  of  Hell,  newly  created,  and  yawning  to  receive  the  van- 
quished and  caat-ont  numbers  without  number  from  their  unimaginable  fall. 

NORTH. 

What,  according  to  Milton,  is  Pride?  Milton*s  answer  is  In  one  word. 
Satan  aspires  to  sit  upon  the  Throne  of  God.  Then  in  angel  or  in  man  there 
is  but  one  meaning  of  the  word  Pride.  He  unseats  God,  and  sets  up  an- 
other— namely,  Self— in  his  place.  The  comparison  of  Man^s  Sin  to  Satan's,, 
is  by  Milton  distinctly  affirmed.    The  Almighty  says — 


'Man  di$obeying, 


Disloyal  breaks  his  fealty,  and  sins 
Against  the  high  supremacy  of  heaTen, 
Jffecting  Godhead.** 

I  suppose  the  meaning  to  be  universally  applied  to  man's  transgression — 
namdy,  to  break  a  law  is  virtually  to  set  aside  the  Lawgiver,  and  to  legislate 
for  yourself.  The  act  may,  indeed,  be  more  or  less  conscious,  wilful,  reflec- 
tive ;  may  more  or  less  intend  siege  and  defiance  to  Heaven.  Proud  Sin  mosi 
intends  this ;  and  even  the  Sin  of  Pride,  simply  as  constituted  in  the  Will, 
ere  going  forth  into  action.  I  understand  that  moral  offences,  into  whicb 
impetuous  passions  hurry,  however  undeliberated,  and  although  they  intend 
simply  the  gratification  of  desires,  and  cannot  well  be  said  to  imdudea  proud 
scorn  of  the  laws  that  they  break — for  there  is  often  more  rash  oblivion  of 
than  stiff*- necked  opposition  to  the  laws  broken— yet  partake  of  the  character 
condemned  in  Satan ;  and  condemned  in  man  also  by  these  words  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Almighty.  Every  the  most  thoughtless  and  reckless  breach 
of  a  law  sets  aside  the  Lawgiver,  and  usurps  legislation  to  the  law-breaker. 
The  law-breaker  makes  his  own  law.  No  doubt,  however,  there  are  more 
heedful  offenders.  There  are  those  who  look  the  law  in  the  face,  and  with 
impious  hardness  of  heart,  and  wilfully  approaching  God,  break  his  laws. 
They  are  proud  Sinners. 

TALBOTS. 

In  the  Seventh— the  Book  of  the  Creation— we  are  told 

**  The  World  was  made  for  Man,  and  Man  for  God.* 

This  is  not  so  much  perceptive  or  demonstrative  as  it  is  enkindling :  a  dear 
and  near  tie — elation  by  consciousness  of  a  high  purpose  in  his  Creation, 
and  gratitude  for  the  love  which  thus  ennobled  him  in  creating  him.  If  he 
reverences  himself  he  is  bound  to  a  Creator,  whose  designs  in  him  are  thus 
expounded.  Related  hereto,  but  distinct,  and  more  incidental,  is  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Man's  nature,  propounded  by  Raphael,  who  nevertheless  propounds 
as  if  upon  divine  revelation  made  to  himself  at  the  moment.  This  philosophy^ 
delivered  in  three  words,  appears  to  me  exceedingly  sublime,  and  profonndlj 
true. 

"  There  wanted  yet  the  master-woiic,  the  end 
Of  an  yet  done  ;  a  creature  who,  not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  ereatnree,  bat  endued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Govem  the  rest,  self-knowing  ;  and  from,  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  heaven. 
But  gratefiil  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 
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Descends,  thither  with  heart,  and  Toioe^  and  eyes 
Directed  in  devotion,  to  adore 
And  worship  Grod  snpremey  who  made  him  chief 
Of  all  his  works." 

Here  Milton  describes  Man  as  being— -1.  Seif-knowmg,  That  is  the  root. 
2.  Thence,  great  scaled,  and  oommonicating  with  Heaven.  8.  Thence  also 
acknowledges  himself  as  dependent.  4.  Still  thence  grateful  for  the  good. 
5.  Still  thence  adoring,  praising.  6.  From  his  height  of  Being— as  chief  of 
€rod's  works  here  below. 

SEWARD. 

He  knows  himself. 

That  is  to  say,  he  knows  the  God-like  and  God-allied  and  €rod-tending 
in  his  natnre. 

He  knows  his  Natore  as  exalted— as  capable  for  divine  commonions  and 
inflnences,  aspirations,  joys,  desires. 

And  knowing  this,  he  boldly  cherishes  these  desires  and  joys— aspires  f» 
these  communions. 

As  Milton  says,  he  ii 


**  From  thence 
Magnanimons  to  correspond  with  Heaven.'* 

NORTH. 

But  knowing  himself,  he  knows  himself  weak — unable  to  create — unable 
to  famish  his  own  good.    Hence 

**  Bat  grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 
Descends." 

«KWARD. 

And  why  should  self-knowledge  ednce  gratitude  from  dependence  ? 

NORTH. 

I  imagine,  because  self-knowledge  indndes  the  distinct  tntelligenee  of 
his  own  good.  But  he  cannot  know  his  own  highest  good— cannot  really 
understand  his  happiness,  and  be  ungrateful.  How  can  yon  to  the  Giver  of 
Love  be  ungrateful  for  the  gift  of  Love? — if  you  know  truly  the  happiness  of 
lovo— t.  e.,  know  yourself  as  a  Spirit  endowed  for  loving — and  know  him  ibr 
the  giver  ?    It  would  be  a  self-contradiction  in  Spirit. 

SEWARD. 

And  why  do  yon,  the  self-knowing,  adore  and  praise  ? 
I  think  that  Milton  expresses  this— 

"  Thither  with  hearts  and  hands  and  eyes, 
Directed  in  derotion  to  adore, 

Who  made  him  chief 
Of  all  his  works." 

NORTH. 

As  if  the  discernment  of  his  own  constitution  as  chief  of  creation  peculiarly 
summoned  him  to  acknowledge  with  adoration — t.  «.,  with  awful  ecstacy  of 
admiring — the  Constitutor.  ]b  it  not  a  high,  solemn,  sublime,  true  thought, 
that  Mim's  discernment  of  his  own  ex^tedness,  immediately  and  with  direot 
impulse,  carries  him  Grod-ward — as  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  yon  are 
next  heaven,  or  seem  to  be  next  it  ? 

TALBOTS. 

This  passage  beginning — 

^  There  wanted  yet  the  Master-work,'' 
contains  an  nndoabted  imitation  of  Ovid. 

**  Sanctins  his  animal,  &c. 
Deerat,"* 

And  Ovid's  is  sorprisiBgly  nobl&— for  Awi^the  Sanetiui  alone  is  qnite 
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enough.  That  is  the  heathen  contemplation  of  Man.  How  many  of  ns  know 
oarselves  and  oar  fellows  as  holy?  Nevertheless,  Milton  makes  that  which 
was  high  and  impassioned — logical,  comprehensive,  and  sablime. 

SEWARD. 

Sanctity  of  Reason  is  hallowed  and  hallowing  Intelligence.  It  is  implied 

that  in  the  best  and  traest  actions  of  onr  understanding,  there   is  an 

afflax  of  Deity,  and  that,  as  Bacon  says,  we  are  akin  to  Grod  by  our 
Spirits. 

NORTH. 

Well  alluded  to. 

TALB0Y8. 

The  sublime  passage,  which  describes  Man*s  creation,  besides  the 
moral  influence  and  incitement  of  its  main  bearing — that  Man  is  *^  the 
end  of  all  yet  done" — that  he  is  made  in  the  likeness  of  Grod — that 
here  only  the  Father  is  distinctly  and  especially  announced  as  consult- 
ing and  co-operating  with  the  Son—besides  the  call  that  is  thus  made  upon 
Man  to  revere  and  guard  the  Spirit  implanted  in  him — and  besides  the 
formal  precept  with  which  it  concludes,  inculcating  compliance  with  the 
sole  prohibition,  is,  in  the  following  respect,  also  remarkable,  when  we 
look  for  testimonies  to  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  Poem  was  written. 
To  wit:  The  passage  appears  to  embosom,  in  a  very  few  words — in 
half-a-dozen  verses—an  entire  system  of  Ethics  in  the  germ,  or  general 
thought.  Milton  appears  to  lay  as  its  basis  the  faculty  which  Man  pos- 
sesses of  Self-Knowledge^  which  he  seems  nearly  to  identify  with  Reason. 
Hence,  very  loftily,  but  very  summarily,  he  deduces  the  general  moral 
condition  of  Man,  and  his  highest,  that  is  to  say,  his  religious  obligations. 
We  must  understand,  no  doubt,  that  the  other  inferior  obligations  are  to 
be  similarly  deduced.  But  the  bare  fact,  that  Milton  so  places  \(jsxLd.  so 
compendiously)  this  high  and  comprehensive  'speculation  in  a  'striking 
manner,  attests  the  temper  of  thinking  in  which  the  whole  Poem  has  been  com- 

Sosed.  In  such  a  fact  we  nnequivocally  read  that  which  has  been  repeatedly 
ere  affirmed  upon  all  kinds  of  evidence, — that  the  Paradise  Lost  was  to 
Milton  the  depository  (within  room  at  once  confined  and  ample)  for  his  life- 
long studies;  and  in  particular,  that,  holding  the  office  of  a  Poet  at  the 
highest — that  is  to  say,  seeing  in  every  one  upon  whom  the  high  faculties  of 
Poetry  are  bestowed,  a  solemn  and  missioned  Teacher  to  Men,  Milton  hoped, 
in  this  great  Poem,  to  acquit  himself  of  this  responsibility  laid  upon  his  own 
JSphit. 

NORTH. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  God^s  Love,  to  obey  him  and  to  promote  happiness  is 
one  and  the  same  thing.  To  disobey  him  and  to  destroy  happiness  is  one 
and  the  same  thing.  If  it  were  possible  for  a  finite  being  to  see  the  con- 
sequences of  his  actions  as  God  sees  them,  he  would  perform  precisely  the 
same  actions,  whether  he  aimed  at  augmenting  to  the  utmost  the  welfare  of 
Grod*8  Creation,  or  endeavoured  to  the  utmost  to  conform  his  actions  to 
God's  Will. 

SEWARD. 

Unable  to  penetrate  consequences,  should  he  have  access  to  know  God's 
Will  —  he  will  by  this  means  have  a  safe  rule  of  efiecting  that  which  the 
right,  loving  disposition  of  his  Mind  desires,  but  which  his  imperfect  fore- 
sight disables  him  from  accomplishing  by  his  o^vn  computation  of  results. 

TALBOYS. 

Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  say  that  nations  unvisited  by  God's  Word  have 
access  to  know,  in  some  imperfect  measure,  his  Will— and  to  use  it  for 
their  guidance— and  that  they  have  done  so; — ^for  all  the  nobler  nations, 
and  perhaps  all  the  nations — or  all,  with  few  exceptions — at  least  those  high 
Gentile  nations  who  have  left  us  their  own  hearts  disclosed  and  recorded  in 
writings,  have  witnessed,  as  follows : — ^They  have  regarded  the  primary  Afiec- 
tions  by  which  the  family  is  bound  together  within  itself— and  those  afiec- 
lions  by  which  a  nation  is  bound  as  a  brotherhood  within  itself— as  Divine 
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Laws  speaking  in  their  bosoms.  Tet  more  solemnly  they  have  acknowledged 
the  Yoice  of  Conscience,  dividing  Right  from  Wrong,  in  each  man's  inner- 
most Thoughts,  as  a  divine  oracle,  shrined  in  the  human  heart. 

SEWARD. 

Yes,  Talbojs ;  their  Orators,  their  Historians,  their  Philosophers,  their 
Poets,  their  Mythologies,  and  their  Altars,  witness  to  the  fact  of  their  having 
thus  apprehended  themselves  to  live  under  a  Divine  Legislation. 

NORTH. 

When,  therefore,  not  idly  and  presumptuously  arrogating  to  themselves  to 
divine  and  calculate  conseqaences  removed  from  their  faculties,  they  did,  in 
simplicity  of  soul,  follow  out  the  biddings  of  these  holy  charities,  and  the  dic- 
tates of  this  inwardly  prophesying  monitor,  they  were  so  far,  in  the  light 
and  in  the  eye  of  Beason — yirtuous.  They  did  so  far — if  we  may  dare  so 
highly  to  pronounce — conform  themselves  to  God's  will.  They  did  this, 
designing — even  in  the  dim  light  in  which  they  walked— to  do  this.  And  so 
far  conforming  themselves,  after  their  imperfect  apprehension,  to  his  laws, 
thej  were  so  fkr  producers  of  happiness.  Their  conformity— their  production 
of  hnman  happiness,  and  their  virtue— flowed  in  one  channel — were  one  and 
the  same  stream. 

SEWARD. 

Even  this  solemn  conviction,  which  seems  to  carry  its  own  evidence  in  itself, 
derives  confirmation  from  weighing  the  connection  of  human  happiness  with 
hnman  actions.  The  feelings  which  carry  us  to  accept  implicitly,  and  without 
the  suggestion  of  a  doubt,  the  Will  of  God  as  the  law  of  our  actions,  arc  in 
themselves  principal  sources  of  Happiness — the  Obedience  itself  is  the  firmest 
and  only  secure  foundation  of  Happiness.  He  whose  will  we  are  to  obey  is 
the  Sole  Giver  of  Happiness.  And  if  we  could  begin  with  searching  our  own 
Being  into  its  depths — the  laws  of  Happiness  which  we  should  there  discover 
would  point  out  to  us,  as  the  effectual  and  unfailing  sources,  and  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  happiness,  those  qualities  of  action,  which  we  know  as  the 
immntable  attributes  of  the  Divine  Will — ^Truth,  Justice,  Holiness,  Love. 

NORTH. 

The  Moral  Nature  of  Man  is  to  be  regarded  as  something  which  may  rise 
from  very  low  to  very  high  degrees.  And  what  is  manifestly  true  of  it  in  one 
state  may  not  be  as  manifestly  true  of  it  in  another.  To  understand  it,  my 
dear  friends,  we  must  regard  it  in  its  nearest  approaches  to  perfection.  From 
that  observation  of  it,  we  must  endeavour  to  establish  principles,  and  deduce 
Rdes,  which  we  may  be  able  afterwards  to  apply  to  judging  of  its  inferior 
states.  We  cannot  equally  expect,  from  observing  its  inferior  states,  to  find 
the  rule  that  will  enable  us  to  comprehend  its  highest. 

SEWARD. 

My  Preceptor  teacheth  well. 

NORTH. 

The  highest  Moral  State  of  the  Human  Mind  is  unquestionably  that  in 
which  it  knows  Deity,  in  his  perfections ;  in  which  his  Known  Law  is  adopted 
as  the  express  and  supreme  Law  of  Life; — in  which  the  affections  due  towards 
him  are  strong,  pure,  full,  habitual ; — in  which  all  the  other  affections,  under 
subordination  to  these,  are  directed,  each  in  due  degree,  towards  its  due 
object ;  and  in  which  Conscience  is  known,  as  a  declarer  of  the  Divine  Will, 
when  other  testimony  is  silent,  is  revered  as  such,  and  holds  authority  suffi- 
cient to  decide  the  choice  whenever  the  Will  fluctuates  in  its  Obedience  to 
its  highest  affections. 

TALBOYS. 

From  this  state,  which  is  that  to  which  every  human  being  is  bound  to 
aspire,  you  would  deduce  grounds  of  judging  of  those  inferior  moral  condi- 
tioiis  which  tend  to  the  attainment  of  this  highest  ? 

NORTH. 

I  would ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  these  are  moral,  either  because  they 
bear  an  imperfect  and  broken  resemblance  to  this  state,  or  because  they  ha^  e 
a  rlrible  tendency  towards  it. 
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TALBOYS. 

Believing,  then,  that  the  Haman  Sonl  only  reaches  the  folness  of  its  natare, 
and  the  exaltation  of  its  powers,  when  it  Knows  itself  in  the  presence  of  God, 
when  it  looks  np  to  Him,  and  endeavours,  not  in  hidden  thought  merely,  but 
in  action  and  life,  to  adore  His  Will,  we  must  not  allow  as  possessing  the 
same  excellence,  and  participating  in  the  same  Nature  of  Morality,  any  state 
in  which  we  cannot  discern  footsteps  of  the  same  Deity,  where  the  breath  of 
the  same  spirit  cannot  be  felt  ?  That,  on  the  other  hand,  we  embrace  with 
affection,  and  with  moral  anticipation,  whatever  seems  even  remotely  to  be 
animated  with  this  influence,  and  to  tend  to  this  result? 

FORTH. 

Yes.  To  an  observer  looking  in  this  spirit  upon  the  affairs  of  men,  there^ 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  approving  and  condemning  those  who,  in  the  same  light 
as  be  himself  enjoys,  conform  to  or  contemn  what  be  acknowledges  as  the 
highest  Law.  The  two  extremes  of  virtue  and  crime  fall  distinctly  and  deci- 
sively under  the  test  which  he  recognises.  The  nature  of  the  merit,  the 
nature  of  the  Guilt,  of  those  who  in  the  highest  degree  conform  to  this  Law^ 
and  of  those  who  most  audaciously  trample  upon  it,  cannot  be  mistaken. 

SEWARD. 

But  between  these  there  are  infinite  degrees,  to  which  it  may  often  bo 
extremely  difficult  to  apply  the  same  mle  of  Morid  Estimation. 

NORTH. 

Alas !  alas !  He  who  looks  forth  from  himself  with  the  views  of  human 
perfection  which  I  have  described,  must  regard  the  world  with  sorrow  and 
compassion,  perceiving  how  much  the  great  body  of  mankind  are  departed 
from  the  happiest  and  fittest  condition  of  their  nature — ^how  they  are  bieoome 
immersed  in  passions  and  pursuits  which  disguise  from  their  own  knowledge 
the  very  capacities  of  their  being,  and  degrade  and  destroy  their  powers  by 
withholding  from  them  even  the  prospect  of  their  original  destination  I 

SSrWARD. 

Such  must,  indeed,  be  his  melancholy  view  of  mankind  at  large,  comparing- 
them,  as  he  needs  must  do,  with  the  idea  of  that  excellence  of  which  they  are 
capable,  and  which  they  ought  to  attain. 

NORTH. 

But  when  he  descends  from  that  height  of  contemplation,  and,  mixing  with 
them,  makes  himself  more  intimate  with  their  actual  condition,  he  will  look 
on  them  in  some  degree  in  a  different  light ;  for,  my  good  Seward,  he  will 
then  consider,  not  so  much  what  they  want  of  perfection,  as  those  tendencies 
towards  it,  which  are  still  actually  undestroyed  among  them,  and  which  are 
continually  found  exerting  themselves — with  irregular  impulses,  indeed,  and 
with  uncertain  and  variable  direction ;  but  which  still  do  exert  themselves, 
throwing  gleams  over  human  nature  of  its  true  happiness,  and  maintaining  to 
Man,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  errors,  the  name  and  dignity  of  a  Moral  Being. 

TALBOY8. 

Methinks,  sir,  what  would  appear  to  such  a  Mind  most  grateAil  and  ccm- 
solatory  in  the  midst  of  the  aberrations  of  the  human  Sonl,  and  of  its  dark- 
ness as  to  the  knowledge  of  its  Chief  Good,  must  be  the  sight  of  those 
beautiful  Affections  which  fill  the  hearts  of  human  beings  towards  one 
another,  and  the  observations  of  the  workings  of  that  Conscience,  which  in  its 
mysterious  intimations  admonishes  men  of  their  departure  from  the  Eternal 
Laws,  though  they  know  not  whence  the  voice  comes,  nor  how  profound  is 
its  significance.  In  these  great  and  pure  affections,  and  in  the  rectitude  of 
conduct  thus  maintained,  he  would  recognise  the  fulfilling  of  that  Divine 
Will,  in  harmony  with  which  is  all  Good,  and  in  revolt  from  which  is  all 
Evil.  To  him,  then,  the  Human  Will  would  appear  thus  far  to  maintain  ita 
conformity  with  the  Divine :  and  he  would  witness  Obedience  to  the  Univer- 
sal Law,  although  those  who  fulfilled  it  did  but  imperfectly  understand  their 
own  Obedience,  or  conceive  to  what  authority  it  was  paid. 

NORTH. 

If  the  great  natural  Affections  were  made  at  first  in  perfect  harmony  with 
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the  Affections  of  Religion,  they  will  stUl  bear  that  character.  And  they  do 
so,  for  they  still  appear  to  us  in  themselves  pore  and  holy.  If  that  is  their 
character,  then  their  very  presence  in  the  soal  will  be  in  some  degree  a  resto- 
ration of  its  own  pnrity  and  holiness.  And  this  also  is  nniversally  felt  to  be 
true :  to  snch  a  degree  that,  most  strongly  to  describe  those  feelings,  we  apply 
to  them  terms  derived  from  the  language  of  religion.  We  call  those  ties 
sacred:  we  call  those  daties  Piety.  They  re-indnce  npon  the  Soal  that  pnrer, 
loftier  nature,  which  the  ordinary  course  of  the  world  has  troubled ;  and  in 
doing  so,  they  not  only  bring  the  Mind  into  a  State  which  is  in  harmony  with 
the  Divine  Law,  but  they  do,  to  a  certain  degree,  begin  Religion  in  the 
Soul.  This  intimate  connection  between  the  strongest  feelings  of  the  heart 
and  its  holiest  thonghts,  discovers  itself  when  the  whole  heart  is  wrung  by 
the  calamities  to  which  through  those  feelings  it  lies  open.  When  the  hand 
of  Death  has  rent  in  one  moment  from  fond  affection  the  happiness  of  years^ 
and  seems  to  have  left  to  it  no  other  lot  upon  Earth  than  to  bleed  and 
mourn,  then,  in  that  desc^ation  of  the  spirit,  are  discovered  what  are  the 
secret  powers  which  it  bears  within  itself,  out  of  which  it  can  derive  consola- 
tion and  peace.  The  Mind,  torn  by  such  a  stroke  from  all  those  inferior 
human  sympathies  which,  weak  and  powerless  when  compared  to  its  own 
sorrow,  can  afford  it  no  relief,  turns  itself  to  that  Sympathy  which  is  without 
bounds.  Ask  of  the  forlorn  and  widowed  heart  what  is  the  calm  which  it 
finds  in  those  hours  of  secret  thought,  which  are  withdrawn  from  all  eyes  ? — 
ask  what  is  that  bidden  process  of  Nature,  by  which  Grief  has  led  it  on  to 
devotion  ?  That  attraction  of  the  Soul  in  its  uttermost  earthly  distress  to  a 
source  of  consolation  remote  from  Earth,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  Disposition 
to  substitute  one  emotion  for  another,  as  if  it  hoped  to  find  relief  in  dispelling 
and  blotting  out  the  vain  passion  with  which  it  laboured  before :  but,  in  the 
very  constitution  of  the  Soul,  the  capacities  of  human  and  of  divine  affection 
are  linked  together ;  and  it  is  the  very  depth  of  its  passion  that  leads  it  over 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  Nor  is  its  consolation  forgetfulness.  But  that 
affection  which  was  wounded  becomes  even  more  deep  and  tender  in  the  midst 
of  the  calm  which  it  attains. 

SEWARD. 

Assuredly  such  a  spectator  of  human  nature  as  we  have  imagined  could 
not  be  indifferent  to  such  a  tendency  of  these  natural  emotions.  He  could 
not  observe  with  unconcern  even  the  nascent  streaks  of  light,  the  dawning  of 
a  religious  mind.  He  would  call  that  Good  which,  though  it  had  no  distinct 
and  conscious  reference  to  anything  above  the  Earth,  did  yet,  by  the  very 
preparation  it  made  in  the  Soul  for  the  reception  of  something  more  holy^ 
vindicate  to  itself  a  heavenly  origin. 

NORTH. 

Even  the  Ancients,  contemplating  that  Power  in  the  Mind  which  judge* 
so  supremely  of  Right  and  Wrong,  could  call  it  nothing  else  than  a  God 
within  us.  He  then  who,  in  the  highest  light  of  knowledge,  contemplates  the 
human  mind,  will  be  yet  more  strongly  impressed  with  this  SAKcrrrr  of  the 
Conscience,  which  affected  even  minds  lying  under  much  dariuiess  and  abase- 
ment, and  therefore  alienated  from  such  perceptions.  He  undoubtedly  will 
i-egard  this  principle  as  a  part  of  original  Religion  not  yet  extinct  in  the  Soul: 
wUl,  as  such,  esteem  and  revere  it ;  and  conceiving  the  highest  perfection  of 
human  nature  to  consist  in  its  known  and  willed  Conformity  to  the  Divine 
Will,  will  regard  with  kindred  feelings  even  this  imperfect  and  unconscious 
conformity  to  that  Law,  which  is  thus  maintained  by  the  human  spirit,  reso> 
Intely  and  proudly  struggling,  in  the  midst  of  its  errors,  against  a  yet  deeper 
faU. 

TALBOTS. 

And,  sir,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  the  degrees  of  moral  goodness 
are  different  in  the  various  dispositions  and  actions  of  men,  though  they  all 
fidl  under  the  description  of  one  morality ;  so,  too,  the  feeling  of  moral  appro- 
bation exists  in  very  different  degrees  in  different  minds,  though  in  all  it 
beurs  a  common  name.     If  the  moral  sensibility  is  not  enlightened  and 
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qmckened  by  those  feelings  which  belong  to  its  most  perfect  state,  its  judg- 
ments will  be  proportionally  faint  and  low.  As  in  its  virtue  there  is  a  lower 
virtue,  which  tends  merely  to  a  Harmony  with  the  Divine  Will,  so,  in  the 
judgment  of  virtue,  there  is  a  lower  judgment,  which  implies  no  more  than 
that  he  who  judges  has  his  own  mind  brought  into  a  state  in  which  there  is  a 
tendency  to  the  same  sacred  and  solemn  apprehensions. 

NORTH. 

The  Moral  judgments  of  men  are  vague  and  undefined ;  but  they  are  accom- 
panied universally  with  a  solemn  feeling :  not  merely  of  dislike — not,  in  the 
highest  degree,  of  mere  detestation  and  hate — not  merely  with  reproach  and 
resentment  for  violating  the  benevolence,  and  invading  the  happiness  of  human 
nature ;  but  there  is  a  sensation  of  awe  accompanying  the  sentiment  of  con- 
demnation, which  visibly  refers  to  something  more  than  what  is  present  to 
our  eyes  on  the  face  of  the  smiling  or  the  blasted  Earth.  Among  all  nations, 
the  abhorrence  and  punishment  of  crime  has  always  reference  to  some 
indignation  that  is  conceived  of  among  higher  powers.  Their  Laws  are 
imagined  to  be  under  a  holier  sanction,  and  in  their  violated  majesty 
there  is  apprehended  to  be  something  of  the  anger  of  offended  Deity. 
Hence  the  wrath  of  Punishments,  which  have  been  conceived  of  as  fulfilling 
heavenly  displeasure ;  and  those  who  have  inflicted  signal  retributions  have 
imagined  that  they  avenged  their  Gods  as  well  as  the  broken  laws  of  men. 

TALBOTS. 

This  feeling  of  a  superhuman  authority  present  in  the  affairs  of  men  shows 
decisively  what  is  the  tendency,  in  natural  minds,  of  moral  feelings  when  it  is 
aroused  to  its  greatest  height ;  the  season  in  which  it  may  be  expected  best 
to  declare  its  own  nature. 

NORTH. 

Nor  did  this  awe  of  a  superior  power  present  in  the  consciences  of  men, 
and  violated  there,  discover  itself  solely  in  the  vindications  of  punishment ; 
but  the  great  acts  of  virtue  also  led  men  to  thoughts  above  humanity ;  nor 
did  they  otherwise  conceive  of  the  impulses  of  the  mind,  in  the  noblest  actions, 
than  as  inspirations  from  the  divinity. 

8BWARD. 

These  opinions  and  views  have  prevailed  in  nations  ignorant  of  reli^on, 
but  in  whose  powerful  nature  the  native  sentiments  of  the  human  spirit  dis- 
closed themselves  in  full  force ;  among  whom,  therefore,  its  actual  tendencies 
may  best  be  ascertained. 

NORTH. 

The  same  truths,  deeply  buried  in  human  nature,  may  be  recognised  in 
different  forms  wherever  its  voice  speaks  in  its  strength.  If  one  people  have 
believed  that  Furies  rose  from  their  infernal  beds  to  dog  the  steps  of  the 
murderer,  wandering  upon  the  Earth,  others,  from  the  same  source  of  preter- 
natural feeling,  have  believed  that  the  body  would  bleed  afresh  at  his  approach, 
and  that  his  unappeased  ghost  would  haunt  the  place  where  Guilt  had  driven 
It  out  from  life.  The  very  conception  of  such  crimes  dilates  the  spirit  to  con- 
ceptions of  the  unseen  powers  which  reign  over  human  life,  which  walk  unper- 
ceived  among  the  paths  of  men,  and  which  are  universally  believed  to  be 
enemies  or  punishers  of  human  wickedness.  If  the  history  of  superstition 
might  be  told  at  large,  it  would  represent  to  us  the  conscience  of  man  laid 
open  by  hb  Imagination,  and  would  disclose,  in  fearful  pictures,  the  reality  of 
that  connection  which  subsists  in  our  nature  between  the  apprehension  of 
Good  and  Evil  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  the  apprehensions  cognate  with  it  of 
a  world  of  invisible  power,  of  which  it  is  the  eternal  law  that  Good  is  re- 
quired, and  Evil  hated  and  pursued. 

TALBOTS. 

These  evidences  attest  that,  even  among  those  who  have  the  least  know- 
ledge of  Religion,  whose  judgments  are  least  moulded  by  its  spuit,  there  is 
an  inseparable  connection  between  Conscience  and  Religion  ;  that  its  strong 
emotions  always  carry  the  soul  to  those  conceptions  which  are  most  akin  to 
ks  powers. 
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NORTH. 

If,  under  the  circnmstances  which  prodace  the  strongest  feeling,  snch  a  ten- 
dency shows  itself  distinctly  and  in  remarkable  forms,  then,  under  ail  circnm- 
stances, there  will  be  fainter  and  more  indistinct  perception  of  this  tendency? 

SEWARD. 

Even  so,  sir. 

NORTH. 

For  this  is  the  natnre  of  the  hnman  Mind.  Onr  feelings  are  not  always 
determined  by  distinct  thought ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  presaging  faculty  in 
the  soul,  by  which  it  foresees  whither  its  own  conception  ten<£,  and/€«^,  in 
anticipation  of  those  thoughts,  into  which  the  imagination  would  run  if  it 
were  left  free. 

SEWARD. 

I  am  not  sure,  sir,  that  I  fully  understand  yon. 

NORTH. 

Thus  certain  strains  of  thought  are  felt  to  be  joyous  or  solemn  when  they 
are  barely  touched,  and  in  the  ready  sensibility,  feeling  begins  to  arise,  though 
no  ideas  are  yet  distinctly  present  to  which  such  feeling  fitly  belongs.  The 
mind  shudders  or  is  gladdened  at  the  distant  suggestion  of  what  it  knows,  if 
pursued,  would  shake  it  with  horror,  or  fill  the  blood  with  joy. 

TALBOTS. 

Every  human  being  must  have  had  snch  experience. 

NORTH. 

This  is  a  fact  of  our  nature  too  well  understood  by  those  whose  mind 
labours  with  any  store  of  fearful  or  bitter  recollection,  into  which  they  dread 
to  look.  The  approach  to  some  place  hideous  to  the  memory,  produces  the 
shivering  of  horror  before  it  is  beheld ;  and  even  within  the  spirit,  in  like 
manner,  the  approach  to  those  dark  places  of  thought  where  unsoothed  sor- 
rows lie  buried,  startles  the  mind,  and  warns  it  to  turn  the  steps  of  thought 
another  way. 

TALBOTS. 

The  feeling  that  *Uhat  way  madness  lies;"  and  the  recoiling  from  it, 
through  a  forefeeling  of  the  pain  which  lies  in  the  thoughts  that  might  arise, 
is  common  to  all  strong  passion  that  has  held  long  possession  of  the  mind. 

NORTH. 

A  similar  state  is  known  in  these  imitations  of  passion,  the  works  of  art ; — 
Music  has  power  over  us,  not  by  the  feelings  which  it  produces  distinctly  in 
the  mind,  but  by  those  many  deep  and  passionate  feelings  which  it  barely 
touches,  and  of  which  it  raises  up,  therefore,  from  moment  to  moment,  obscure 
and  undefined  anticipations.  In  Painting,  the  Imagination  is  most  power- 
fully excited  often  not  by  what  is  shown,  but  by  what  is  dimly  indicated. 
What  is  shown  exhausts  and  limits  the  feelings  that  belong  to  it ;  what  is 
indicated  merely,  opens  up  an  insight  into  a  whole  world  of  feelings  inex- 
haustible and  illimitable. 

SEWARD. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  nature  of  our  mind ;  and  these  are  examples  of  a  general 
principle  of  thought  and  feeling. 

NORTH. 

This  capacity  of  the  Mind  to  be  afiected  in  slighter  degree,  but  in  similar 
manner,  by  anticipated  feeling,  ia  to  be  noticed  in  respect  to  all  its  more  fixed 
and  important  emotions.  It  enters  as  a  great  element  into  all  its  moral 
judgments.  The  judgment  of  right  or  wrong  is  quick  and  decisive,  but  is  rather 
nnfrequently  attended  with  very  strong  emotion.  Those  strongest  emotions 
belong  to  rare  occurrences ;  for  the  greater  part  of  life  is  calm.  But  they  have 
been  felt,  nevertheless,  at  times ;  so  that  the  soul  distinctly  knows  what  is  its 
emotion  of  moral  abhorrence,  and  what  its  emotion  of  moral  veneration. 
When  lesser  occasions  arise^  which  do  not  put  its  feeling  to  the  proof,  it  still  is 
affected  by  a  half- remembrance  of  what  those  feelings  have  been  :  a  slighter 
emotion  comes  over  it — an  apprehension  of  that  emotion  which  would  be  felt 
in  strength,  if  it  could  be  given  way  to.    Thus  even  the  very  name  of  aimes 
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affects  the  mind  with  a  dim  horror,  though  the  Imagination  is  still  remote 
£rt>m  picturing  to  itself  anything  of  the  reality  of  acting  them.  Whatever 
great  conceptions,  then,  are  so  linked  in  actual  Natore  with  our  moral  emotions, 
that  under  the  passionate  strength  of  these  emotions  they  must  arise,  some 
slight  shadow  of  the  same  conceptions,  some  touch  of  the  feelings  which  they 
are  able  to  call  up,  will  be  present  to  the  mind  whenever  it  is  morally 
moved. 

SEWARD. 

Ay,  sir,  I  now  see  the  meaning — of  the  application— of  all  your  discourse. 
If  there  is  in  the  depth  of  our  Nature  suck  a  connection  between  our  Moral 
and  our  Religions  conceptions,  that  our  moral  feelings,  when  exalted  or  ap- 
palled in  the  highest  degree,  will  assume  a  decidedly  religious  character,  then 
even  in  their  slighter  affection  they  will  be  touched,  even  from  a  distance, 
with  that  religious  temper. 

NORTH. 

And  does  not  this  appear  to  be  precisely  the  case  ? 

SEWARD. 

It  does  appear  that  the  two  kinds  of  feelings  are  so  connected,  that  ua  the 
strongest  moral  feeling  Religion  is  sensibly  present,  and  that  in  its  weaker 
emotion  there  is  a  slight  colouring  of  the  same  feeling — ^faint  and  indistinct 
indeed,  but  such  as  to  give  to  all  our  judgments  of  right  and  wrong  a  some- 
thing of  solemnity  that  is  distinct  from  the  ordinary  complexion  of  human 
affairs,  from  the  ordinary  judgment  of  human  interests  or  passions. 

NORTH. 

This  connection  which  is  perceived  in  individual  Hinds  may  be  observed  in 
considering  the  differences  of  national  character.  The  different  nations  of  the 
earth  have  exhibited  the  moral  nature  of  man  in  very  different  degrees  of 
atrength.  It  will  be  found  that  they  have  also  possessed  in  very  different 
degrees  the  spirit  of  Religion ;  and  that  the  two  have  risen  or  declined  together. 
This  is  true  both  of  the  nations  of  the  old  world  who  were  enlightened,  and  of 
the  Christian  nations,  who  have  preserved  their  Religion  in  various  degrees 
of  purity  and  truth,  aud  whose  morals  have  always  borne  a  corresponding 
character.  If  there  is  a  people  light  and  fi(±le  in  their  moral  character,  the 
same  unfixedness  and  levity  wiU  b^  found  in  their  religion.  But  whatever 
nation  has  embraced  with  deep  and  solemn  feeling  the  tenets  of  their  faith, 
will  be  found  to  be  distinguished  in  proportion  by  the  depth  of  their  moral 
spirit  The  dignity  of  theur  Mind  appears  not  in  one  witiiout  the  other,  but 
in  the  two  united. 

TA1A0T8. 

Thus,  then,  in  those  minds  in  which  the  two  are  imperfectly  unfolded,  they 
are  united,  as  in  those  in  whom  they  are  most  perfectly  unfolded.  But  with 
this  difference : — that  where  Religion  in  its  most  perfect  form  is  known,  there 
it  enlightens  and  exalts  the  moral  feelings.  Under  its  imperfect  and  erroneous 
forms,  conscience  applies  to  men's  hearts  in  some  degree  the  defects  of 
religion. 
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Politics,  since  the  year  184S,  have 
engrossed  so  anwonted  a  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  reading  world,  that 
there  can  be  no  donbt  that,  in  more 
than  one  European  country,  books  of 
great  literary  and  scientific  interest 
have  been  withheld  from  publication 
imtil  more  tranquil  days  should  give 
them  a  better  chance  of  the  welcome 
they  merit  Such  has  avowedly  been 
the  case  with  Dr  Wagner^s  latest 
work,  the  fourth  and  most  important 
of  a  series  suggested  to  him  by  several 
years  of  Oriental  travel  and  study. 
It  was,  if  we  rightly  remember,  in  the 
«econd  book  of  this  series,  relating  to 
Armenia,*  that  he  announced  his  in- 
tention of  reserving  for  a  final  work 
the  more  important  results  of  his  ram- 
bles and  observations.  Previously  to 
the  Armenian  volume  he  had  pub- 
lished his  account  of  Caucasus  and 
the  Cossacks,!  to  the  general  reader 
more  interesting  than  any  of  its  suc- 
cessors. Third  in  order  of  appear- 
ance came  the  Journey  to  Colchis  \X 
and  now,  believing  that  his  country- 
men^s  taste  for  books  of  foreign  travel 
and  adventure  is  reviving,  he  puts 
forth  two  copious  volumes,  containing 
all  that  he  has  to  say,  and  that  he  has 
Dot  previously  published,  concerning 
his  Eastern  joumeyings  and  residence. 

Dr  Wagner  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced, indefatigable,  and,  as  we 
believe,  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
and  impartial  of  foreign  literary  tra- 
vellers. On  a  former  occasion  we 
explained  how  his  strong  natural 
bent  for  travel  and  scientific  research 
had  overcome  many  and  great  obsta- 
cles, and  had  conducted  him  not  only 
through  various  European  countries, 
but  with  a  French  army  to  Constan- 
tina,  and  afterwards  over  a  great  part 
of  Western  Asia.  His  present  book 
is  comprehensive  and  somewhat  de- 
sultory in  its  character.  It  details 
the  author^s  residence  in  the  Alpine 
region  of  Turkish  Armenia,  his  tra- 


vds  in  Persia,  and  his  adventorons 
visits  to  certain  independent  tribes  of 
Kourds,  whose  country  is  immediately 
adjacent  to  that  interesting  but  unsafe 
district  of  Kourdistan,  where  Schnlze, 
the  German  antiquarian,  and  the 
Englishman  Browne  (the  discoverer 
of  Darfour)  met  a  bloody  death,  and 
rest  in  solitary  graves.  Dr  Wagner 
is  sanguine  that,  now  that  the  revolu- 
tionary fever  has  abated,  many  will 
gladly  quit  the  stndy  of  newspapers, 
and  the  contemplation  of  Europe's 
misty  future,  to  follow  him  into  dis- 
tant lands,  rarely  trodden  by  Euro- 
pean foot,  and  some  of  which  have 
hitherto  been  nndescribed  **by  any 
Grerman  who  has  actually  visited 
them."  As  the  most  novel  portions 
of  his  book,  he  indicates  his  visits 
to  the  mountain  district  south  of  Erz- 
roum,  and  his  excursions  east,  south, 
and  west  of  the  great  salt  lake  of 
Ummiah,  the  Dead  Sea  of  Persia. 
A  keen  politician,  and  this  book  being, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  a  sort 
of  omninm-gathemm  of  his  Eastern 
experiences,  political,  scientific,  and 
miscellaneous,  he  devotes  his  first 
chapter  to  what  he  terms  ^'  a  dispas- 
sionate appreciation  of  Prince  Metter- 
nich's  Oriental  policy,"  (chiefly  with 
respect  to  Servia,)  which  chapter  we 
shsdl  avail  ourselves  of  his  prefatory 
permission  to  pass  unnoticed,  as  irre- 
levant to  the  main  subject  of  the 
book.  Equally  foreign  to  the  objects 
annonnced  in  the  title-page  are  the 
contents  of  Chapter  the  Second,  in 
which,  before  taking  ship  for  Trebi- 
zond,he  gives  a  hundred  pages  to  the 
Turkish  capital,  promising,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  of  late  years  been 
written  concerning  it,  to  tell  us  some- 
thing new  about  Constantinople,  and 
bidding  his  readers  not  to  fear  that  he 
is  about  to  impose  upon  them  a  com- 
pilation from  the  innumerable  printed 
accounts  of  that  city,  which  have 
issued  ^m  female  as  well  as  male 
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pens,  '^  from  the  days  of  Lady  Mon- 
tagae  down  to  Mrs  Ida  Pfeiffer  the 
far-travelled,  and  Madame  Ida  Hahn 
Hahn  the  devotee."  He  fulfils  his 
promise.  His  sketches  from  the  Bos- 
phorus  are  not  only  amusingly  writ- 
ten, but  novel  and  original.  Dr 
Wagner,  it  must  be  observed,  set  out 
upon  his  Eastern  wanderings  well 
provided  with  circular  letters  of  re- 
commendation from  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  M.  Guizot  to  the  various  British 
and  lYench  agents  in  the  countries  he 
anticipated  visiting.  From  the  Rus- 
sian government  he  also  obtained, 
although  with  greater  difficulty,  simi- 
lar documents.  The  natural  conse- 
quence was,  that,  at  Constantinople, 
and  elsewhere,  he  passed  much  of  his 
time  in  diplomatic  and  consular  cir- 
cles, and  to  such  intercourse  was 
doubtless  indebted  for  much  useful 
information,  as  his  readers  unques- 
tionably are  for  many  pungent  anec- 
dotes and  entertaining  reminiscences. 
Upon  an  early  day  of  his  stay  in 
Constantinople,  Dr  Wagner  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  enjoy  a  near  and 
leisurely  view  of  his  Highness  Abdul 
Meschid.  It  was  a  Friday,  upon 
which  day  the  Grand  Seignior  is  wont 
to  perform  his  devotions  in  one  of  the 
principal  mosques  of  his  capital.  In 
the  court  of  the  great  Achmet  mosque, 
Dr  Wagner  saw  a  crowd  assembled 
round  a  group  of  twenty  horses, 
amongst  which  was  a  slender,  richly- 
caparisoned,  silver-grey  Arabian,  of 
extraordinary  beauty  and  gentleness. 
It  was  a  favourite  steed  of  the  Sul- 
tanas. Presently  the  door  of  the 
mosque  opened ;  the  grey  was  led 
close  up  to  the  lowest  step ;  a  slender 
Tark  came  forth,  descended  the  steps 
stiffly  and  rather  unsteadily,  was 
assisted  into  saddle  and  stirrup  by 
black  slaves,  and  rode  silently  away 
through  the  silent  crowd,  which  gave 
back  respectfully  as  he  passed,  whilst 
every  head  was  bowed  and  every  hand 
placed  upon  the  left  breast.  No  shout 
or  cheer  was  heard — Turkish  custom 
forbidding  such  demonstrations — nor 
did  the  sovereign  requite  by  salute  or 
smile  his  subjects'  mute  i*everence. 
At  that  time  Abdul  Meschid  was  but 
twenty  years  old.  His  appearance 
was  that  of  a  sickly  man  of  thirty. 


Early  excesses  had  prematurely  aged 
him.  His  cheeks  were  sunken ;  lines, 
rarely  seen  in  youth,  were  visible  at 
the  comers  of  his  eyes  and  month ; 
his  gaze  was  fixed  and  glassy.  Dr 
Wagner  is  witty  at  the  expense  of 
another  German  writer,*  who  saw  the 
Sultan  since  he  did,  and  sketched  his 
personal  appearance  far  more  favour- 
ably. 

**  It  is  possible,  however,"  he  says, 
'^  that  with  improved  health  the 
Sultan's  figure  may  have  improved 
and  his  countenance  have  acquired 
nobility,  so  as  to  justify  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  genial  author  of  the  *  Frag- 
ments.' Possible  is  it  that  Dr  Spitzer'sf 
steel  pills,  combined  with  the  seraglio- 
cook's  strong  chicken  broth  and  baths 
of  Burgundy  wine,  may  have  wrought 
this  physical  marvel,  have  given  new 
vigour  to  the  muscles,  have  braced 
the  nerves,  and  have  imparted  to  his 
Highness's  drooping  cheeks  that  firm 
and  healthful  look  which  the  learned 
German  declares  he  noted  on  the 
occasion  of  his  audience.  Abdul 
Meschid  has  still  youth  on  his  side ; 
and  when  such  is  the  case,  nature 
often  willingly  aids  the  physician's 
inadequate  art.  At  the  time  I  speak 
of,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
young  Sultan  looked  like  a  candidate 
for  the  hospitaL  His  aspect  excited 
compassion,  and  corresponded  with 
the  description  given  to  us  of  him  by 
the  German  sculptor  Streichenberg, 
who  certainlv  contemplated  his  High- 
ness more  closely  and  minutely  than 
the  ^Fragment'  writer,  seeing  that 
his  business  was  to  carve  the  Padisha's 
likeness  in  ivory.  As  an  ai'tist,  Mr 
Streichenberg  was  not  particularly 
edified  by  the  lean  frame  and  flabby 
countenance  of  so  young  a  prince. 
Not  to  displease  his  sublime  patron, 
he  was  compelled  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  that  other  Grerman  sculptor, 
who,  commissioned  by  his  royal 
Maecenas  to  model  his  hand  and  leg 
for  a  celebrated  dancer,  adopted,  in- 
stead of  the  meagre  reality,  the  grace- 
ful ideal  of  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  and 
so  earned  both  praise  and  guerdon. 
The  person  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
appeared  to  Streichenberg,  as  it  did 
to  me,  emaciated,  relaxed,  narrow- 
breasted,    and   faded.     Two   years 
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liler,  when  I  again  saw  the  Saltan, 
fai  the  soleain  procession  of  the  Kor- 
ban-Beirani,  a  renegade,  who  stood 
betide  me,  exclaimed,  *  Were  I  the 
Saltan,  and  looked  as  he  looks,  I 
woold  never  show  mjself  in  public.'" 

Cloae  behind  the  Saltan  rode  the 
dilef  of  the  ennachs,  a  fat  negro  from 
Sudan,  mounted  upon  a  horse  as 
black  as  himself;  and  behind  him 
came  a  young  Turk  of  remarkable 
beanty,  whose  thick  raven-black 
beard  contrasted  with  the  whiteness 
of  bis  complexion,  as  did  his  whole 
qipearance  with  that  of  the  sicklj 
ioverdgn,  and  with  the  dingy,  mon- 
key-llke  physiognomy  of  the  Kisslar 
Aga.  Beside  such  foils,  no  wonder 
that  the  picturesque  young  Oriental, 
with  his  profile  like  that  of  some 
Saracen  warrior,  and  his  drearav 
tbooghtfhl  eyes,  found  favour  with 
the  fair.  Riza  Pasha  was  his  name ; 
he  was  then  the  seraglio-favourite, 
the  lover  of  Yalide,  the  mother  of 
the  Saltan.  He  aJone  pulled  the 
strings  of  Turkish  politics,  and  made 
the  lame  old  Grand  Vizier,  Rauf 
Pasha,  dance  like  a  puppet  to  what- 
ever tune  he  piped. 

The  Sultan  and  his  suite  were  at- 
tired in  the  reformed  costume — in  blue 
frocks  of  Polish  cut,  red  trousers,  and 
the  red  fez,  with  its  abundant  bine 
tassel  drooping  over  it  on  all  sides. 
Scarcely  had  they  ridden  out  of  sight 
when  a  group  of  very  different  cha- 
racter and  appearance  issned  from  the 
chief  gate  of  tho  mosque,  gathering 
on  its  way  far  more  demonstrations  of 
popularity  than  did  Abdul  Meschid 
and  his  Kisslar  Aga.  It  was  com- 
posed of  Turkish  priests  and  doctors 
-—Ulemas,  with  their  Mufti  at  their 
head— all  in  the  old  Turkish  garb, 
with  ample  turbans  and  huge  beards. 
The  sympathy  of  the  people  with 
these  representatives  of  the  old  regime 
was  expressed  by  far  lower  bows,  by 
more  fervent  pressure  of  hand  on 
heart,  than  had  greeted  the  Sultanas 
passage.  The  holy  men  looked 
kindly  upon  the  crowd,  amongst 
whom  the  Mufti  occasionally  threw 
small  coins,  which  naturally  ang- 
mented  his  popularity,  and  secured 
him  many  followers  and  good  wishes. 
Dr  Wagner  remarks  upon  the  present 
contradictory  and  anomalons  state  of 
Tnrkish  dress.    At  the  festival  of  the 
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Kurban-Beiram  he  saw  the  Sultan 
and  all  the  state  officials,  from  the 
Grand  Vizier  downwards,  in  European 
uniforms — narrow  trousers,  gold  epau- 
lets, tight- buttoned  coats,  collars 
stiflf  with  embroidery.  But  at  the 
collar  the  Frank  ceased,  and  the  Ori- 
ental reappeared.  There  was  the  long 
beard,  and  the  brimless  fez.  With 
this  last  item  of  costume,  the  boldest 
Turkish  reformer  has  not  as  yet  dared 
to  Interfere.  The  covering  of  the  fore- 
head with  a  peak  or  brim  to  the  cap 
is  an  innovation  for  which  the  Turks 
are  not  yet  ripe.  It  is  considered  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  Giaour, 
and  a  Turk  who  should  walk  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  in  a  hat,  or 
in  a  cap  with  a  peak,  would  be  stoned 
by  the  mob.  The  prejudice  springs 
from  the  duty  stringently  enjoined 
upon  every  true  believer,  to  touch  the 
ground  with  his  forehead  when  pray- 
ing. Hence,  to  wear  a  vizard  over  the 
brow  appears  to  the  Turk  like  con- 
tempt of  a  religious  law.  A  bold 
European  in  the  service  of  the  Porte 
advised  Sultan  Mahdfoud  to  put 
leathern  peaks  to  his  soldiers*  caps» 
On  duty  they  would  keep  off  the  sun ;. 
at  prayer-time  the  caps  might  bo 
turned  round  upon  the  bead.  But 
Mahmoud,  passionate  reformer  though 
he  was,  shrank  from  offering  so 
deadly  an  affront  to  Turkish  fanati- 
cism. Neither  did  he  dare,  like  Peter 
the  Great,  to  crop  his  subjects*  beards. 
The  well- intended  changes  which  he 
did  introduce  were  sufficiently  start- 
ling, and  to  many  of  them,  even  at 
the  present  day,  the  nation  is  scarcely 
reconciled.  In  a  picturesque  point  of 
view,  the  now  stylo  of  dress,  intended 
as  the  signal  of  a  general  change  in 
Turkish  usages  and  institutions,  is 
anything  but  an  improvement  upon 
the  old  one.  The  physical  prestige 
of  the  Oriental  departed  with  his 
flowing  robe,  with  his  shawls  and  his 
rich  turban. 

^*  These  fat-paunched,  crooked- 
legged  pashas,"  exclaims  Dr  Wagner, 
"what  caricatures  they  appear  in 
their  buttoned- up  uniforms!  For- 
merly, when  tho  folds  of  their  wide 
garments  concealed  bodily  imperfec- 
tions, the  Turks  wcro  held  to  bo  a 
handsome  race.  Now,  in  Constanti- 
nople, a  handsome  man,  iu  the  re- 
formed dress,  is  an  exception  to  the 
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mle.  The  Turks  of  the  towns  are 
rarely  slender  and  well-bailt ;  and  the 
tallf  moscalar  figures  which  one  so 
commonly  finds  amongst  Arabs, 
Persians,  and  Tjrrolese,  are  scarcely 
ever  to  be  seen  in  Turkey.  Neither 
do  we  see  in  Turkish  cities  any- 
thing to  remind  ns  of  the  fine 
knightly  figures  of  the  Circassians — 
mlthongh,  from  the  female  side,  so 
much  Circassian  blood  runs  in  the 
veins  of  the  higher  classes  of  Turks. 
The  indolent  manner  of  life,  the 
bringing  up  of  boys  in  the  harem 
nntil  the  age  of  puberty,  too  early 
Indulgence  in  tschibouk- smoking  and 
coffee -drinking,  and  premature  exces- 
ses of  another  kind,  have  all  contri- 
buted to  enervate  and  degrade  an 
originally  vigorous  and  handsome 
race." 

In  the  whole  Beiram  procession,  Dr 
Wagner  declares,  there  were,  besides 
Kiza  Pacha,  but  two  handsome  men 
amongst  all  the  Turks  of  the 
higher  class  there  present.  Of 
the  numerous  array  of  officers  and 
soldiers,  it  wis  but  here  and  there 
that  he  saw  one  tolerably  well-made, 
,  and  athletic  figures  were  still  more 
rarely  observable.  Worse  than  any 
looked  the  debilitated  Sultan,  cramped 
in  his  tight  coat,  oppressed  by  his 
heavy  epaulets  and  gold  lace,  his 
diamonds  and  his  plumes,  and  leaning 
languidly  forward  on  his  fine  charger. 
What  a  contrast  with  the  portrait  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  which  Dr 
Wagner  saw  when  visiting  the  sum- 
mer seraglio  of  Kadi-K5i  1  Opposite 
to  a  divan  upon  which  Abdnl-Meschid 
was  wont  to  repose  —  whilst  his 
tvmpanum  was  agreeably  tickled  by 
the  harmony  of  half-a-dozen  musical 
boxes,  playing  different  tunes  at  the 
same  time — stood  two  costly  porcelain 
vases,  whereon  were  painted  like- 
nesses of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
all  the  Russias.  They  were  presents 
from  Nicholas  to  the  Sultan.  "  The 
Emperor's  gigantic  and  powerful  franie 
and  martifd  countenance  were  admi- 
rably portrayed.  The  painter  had 
given  him  a  mien  and  bearing  as 
though  he  were  in  the  act  of  com- 
manding his  grenadiers.  Ab  a  con- 
trast, I  pictured  to  myself  the  Tui^ish 
monarch  reposing  his  feeble  frame 
noon  the  luxurious  velvet  divan ;  the 
mler  who  prefers  ease  in  bis 


harem  to  a  gallop  at  the  head  of  his 
troops ;  the  trill  of  his  musical  boxes, 
and  the  flutes  of  dancing  dervishes,  to 
the  clatter  of  cuirasses  and  the 
thunder  of  twelve- pounders."  Russia 
and  Turkey  are  well  typified  by  their 
rulers.  On  the  one  hand,  vigour, 
eneiTgy,  and  power;  on  the  other, 
weakness,  decrepitude,  and  decline. 
What  wonder  if,  as  Dr  Wagner  re- 
lates, the  young  Archduke  Constan- 
tine,  when  visiting  the  city  that  bears 
his  name,  gazed  wistfully  and  hope- 
fully from  the  lofty  gallery  of  the 
Galata  tower  on  the  splendid  pano- 
rama spread  before  him,  as  though 
dreaming  that,  one  day,  perhaps,  the 
double  eagle  might  replace  the  cres- 
cent upon  the  stately  pinnacles  of 
Stamboal ! 

After  passiug  in  review  several  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  in  Turkey, 
Reschid  Pasha,  Omar  Pasha  the 
Renegade,  Tahir  Pasha,  the  fierce 
old  admiral  who  commanded  the 
Turkish  fleet  at  Navarino,  and  who — 
never  well  disposed  towards  Chris- 
tians— regarded  them,  from  that  dis- 
astrous day  forward,  with  inextin- 
guishable hatred,  Dr  Wagner  speaks 
of  the  representatives  at  Constanti- 
nople of  various  European  conrta, 
briefly  retracing  some  of  the  insults 
and  cruelties  to  which,  in  former 
times,  the  ambassadors  of  Christian 
sovereigns  were  subjected  by  the  ar- 
rogant Porte,  and  noting  the  energy 
and  success  with  which  Great  Britain 
alone,  of  all  the  aggrieved  powers, 
and  even  before  the  empire  of  the 
seas  had  become  indisputably  hers, 
invariably  exacted  and  obtiuncd  satis- 
faction for  such  injuries.  He  remarks 
with  admiration  upon  the  signal  re- 
paration extorted  by  Lord  Ponsonby 
in  the  Churchill  case,  and  proceeds  to 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  that 
diplomatist's  able  successor. 

*^  The  most  prominent  man,  by  his 
political  influence,  as  well  as  by  his 
spirit,  character,  energy,  and  nobility 
of  mind,  in  the  diplomatic  world  of 
Pera,  was  and  is,  to  the  present  day, 
the  Englishman  Stratford  Canning. 
With  external  advantages,  also.  Na- 
ture has  endowed  this  man  more 
richly  than  any  of  his  colleagues, 
whether  Turks  or  Franks.  He  is  of  a 
very  noble  figure,  aud  possesses  that 
innate,  calmly  dignified  majesty  which 
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ehuvcterises  Britannia's  aristocracj. 
Totally  free  from  affectation  or  thea- 
trical manner,  lie  has  a  thoaghtfal 
brow,  marked  with  the  lines  of  reflec- 
don  and  labour,  and  fine  deep  bine 
«j6s,  whose  meaning  glance  seems  to 
reveal  a  host  of  great  qaaiities,  and 
to  tdl,  at  the  same  time,  that  with 
the  highest  gifts  of  a  statesman  is 
here  combing  a  warm,  a  generons, 
and  a  sjrmpathetic  heart/* 

Dr  Wagner  was  presented  to  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  by  a  German  friend, 
and  the  ambassador  seems  completely 
to  hare  won  his  heart,  partly  by  the 
admiration  he  expressed  of  Circassians 
heroic  struggle  against  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  Czar,  and  by 
his  sympathy  with  the  Nestorian 
Christians  of  Djnlamerk — at  that  time 
penecnted  and  cmelly  handled  by 
Beder  Khan—bnt  still  more  by  the 
general  liberality  of  his  views,  and 
by  his  nn- diplomatic  frankness  of 
speech  and  manner.  The  Doctor  pays 
a  warm  tribute  tohis  high  qualities,  and 
to  hu  success  and  diplomatic  triumphs 
at  Constantinople ;  and  Dr  Wagner's 
ealogiums  are,  In  this  instance,  the 
more  to  be  valued  that  he  does  not 
often  bestow  them  upon  our  country- 
men, but  more  froquently  dwells  upon 
their  less  amiable  qualities.  As  a 
philanthropist  and  man  of  high  hon- 
our, he  says,  Sir  Stratford  Canning  is 
really  a  rarity  in  old  Byzantium, 
where,  for  so  many  centuries,  tyranny 
and  servility,  corruption  and  lies,  have 
established  their  seat.  And  he  pro- 
ceeds to  exhibit  the  less  favourable 
side  of  the  character  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  at  Constantinople,  bearing  with 
particular  severity  upon  an  Aii.strian 
envoy,  concerning  whom  he  tells  some 
good  stories — one,  amongst  others, 
of  a  diamond  ornament,  which  brought 
^reat  ridicule  and  discredit  upon  the 
internuncio.  When  Ibrahim  Pasha 
was  driven  ont  of  Syria,  the  Sultan, 
in  token  of  his  gratitude,  ordered  the 
court  jowellcr  to  manufacture  costly 
diamond  ornaments  for  the  ladies  of 
the  British  and  Anstrian  ambassadors. 
I^dy  Ponsonhy  (we  abridge  from 
Dr  Wagnor)  duly  received  Ii«t.s,  but 
Count  Stiirmer  intimated,  on  behalf 
of  his  Iwly,  that  she  would  prefer 
ducats  to  diamonds.  The  cnnning 
Austrian  well  knew  that  upon  such 
oeoasions  the  jewellers  were  wont  to 


take  large  profits.  So  he  had  it  men- 
tioned at  the  seraglio,  by  one  of  his 
dragomans,  that  the  ambassadress 
was  no  lover  of  trinkets,  bat  would 
willingly  receive  their  value.  To  this 
there  was  no  objection,  and  the  plea- 
sant sum  of  half  a  million  of  piastres 
was  transferred  fVom  the  Sultanas 
treasury  to  the  internuncio's  strong 
box.  If  the  Austrian  flattered  him- 
self that  the  transaction  would  be 
unknown,  he  was  terribly  mistaken. 
Pera  is  the  Paradise  of  evil  tongaes, 
and  next  day  the  ambassadress's  deal- 
ings in  diamonds  were  the  talk  of 
the  town.  Count  Sttirmcr  had  many 
enemies  and  no  friends  ;  even  his 
attach^  had  little  attachment  for 
him ;  the  story  was  too  piquant  to  be 
lost,  and  it  was  repeated  with  a  thou- 
sand good-natured  embellishments 
and  commentaries,  until  it  came  round 
to  the  ears  of  the  person  principally 
concerned.  Thereupon,  the  wily  am- 
bassador devised  a  plan  to  outwit  the 
gossips.  The  finest  diamond  orna- 
ments in  the  best  jeweller's  shop  in 
the  bazaar  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
the  Austrian  embassy,  on  approval. 
An  order  for  diamonds  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Vienna.  The  jeweller, 
anticipating  a  prompt  sale  and  good 
profit,  hastened  to  send  the  best  he 
had.  Meantime  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  different  embas- 
sies were  asked  to  dinner.  At 
dessert.  Count  Stiirmer  led  the  con- 
versation to  the  Saltan's  generosity 
and  gallantry  to  ladies,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  Countess,  asked  her  to 
show  their  guests  the  beautiful  set 
of  diamonds  she  had  received  as  a 
present  from  his  Highness.  Great 
was  the  company's  admiration  of  the 
costly  jewels— far  greater  their  aston- 
ishmout  at  this  ocular  refutation  of 
the  current  talc  which  had  trans- 
formed the  brilliants  into  piastres. 
They  had  thought  the  sources  of  their 
information  so  sure!  The  ambassa- 
dor noted  and  enjoyed  their  confusion. 
But,  clever  as  the  trick  was  —  in 
political  matters  its  author  had  never 
exhibited  such  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tive talent — its  success  was  but  tem- 
porary. The  sharp  noses  of  the  Pera 
gossips  smelled  out  the  truth.  Hav- 
ing served  their  purpose,  the  jewels 
were  returned  to  the  jeweller,  and 
one  may  imagine  the  shout  and  halloo 
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that  resounded  through  the  drawing- 
rooms,  cofTee  -  houses,  and  barbers' 
shops  of  Pera  and  Galata,  when  the 
real  facts  of  the  case  wore  at  length 
yerified  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  admission  made  by  Dr  Wag- 
ner in  another  place,  that  the  hotel 
of  the  Austrian  internuncio  was  re- 
markable for  its  hospitality,  and  was 
the  chief  place  of  meeting  in  Con- 
stantinople for  foreigners  and  natives 
of  distinction,  should  perhaps  have 
induced  him  to  take  a  more  in- 
dulgent view  of  Count  Sturmer*s 
dealings  in  diamonds.  Go  where  you 
will,  says  a  French  proverb,  yon 
shall  always  be  welcome  if  yon  take 
with  you  a  fiddle  and  a  frying-pan. 
Dinners  and  dances  are  amongst  the 
most  important  of  diplomatic  duties ; 
and  the  Austrian  may  have  thought 
he  could  better  dispense  with  dia- 
monds than  with  these.  At  his  hotel, 
during  one  of  Dr  Wagner's  visits  to 
Constantinople,  that  singularly  suc- 
cessful soldier  of  fortune.  General 
Jochmus,  was  a  constant  guest.  This 
fortunate  adventurer,  of  insignificant 
family  at  Hamburg,  who  has  been 
indebted,  for  his  remarkable  rise,  part- 
ly to  his  gallantry  and  talents,  partly 
to  extraordinary  good  luck,  and  who 
has  passed  through  half-a-dozcn  ser- 
vices, always  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinction, began  his  career  in  Greece, 
afterwards  joined  the  Anglo -Spanish 
Legion,  passed  thence  into  the  native 
Spanish  army  with  the  rank  of  gene- 
ral, quitted  it  on  account  of  an  insult 
received  from  a  French  tailor  settled 
in  Spain,  and  for  which  the  feeble 
and  Afrancesado  Christino  govern- 
ment dared  not  give  him  the  satisfac- 
tion he  justly  demanded,  and,  at  the 
time  referred  to  by  Dr  Wagner,  was 
Ferik-Pasha  in  the  Turkish  service — 
subsequently  to  become  Imperial 
minister  under  the  brief  rule  of  the 
Archduke  John.  His  skill  as  a  chess- 
player, Dr  Wagner  informs  ns,  is  still 
more  remarkable  than  his  military 
talent.  When  in  command  of  the 
Turkish  army  in  Syria,  at  the  time 
that  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  his  Egyp- 
tians were  about  to  retreat  through 
the  desert,  Jochmns,  entering  Damas- 
cus— long  a  stronghold  of  chess — 
challenged  the  best  players  in  the 
place  to  a  match,  and  ca^ed  off  the 
yictory.    From  this  ofScer,  and  from 


other  Europeans  of  high  rank  in  the 
Turkish  service,  Dr  Wagner,  who 
loves  to  speculate  on  the  political 
future  of  the  East,  and  on  the  pro- 
bable or  possible  infringements  of  Rus- 
sia upon  the  territories  of  her  weaker 
neighbours,  gathered  opinions,  valu- 
able although  very  various,  as  to  th« 
military  power  of  Turkey,  and  her 
means  of  resistance  to  Muscovite  ag- 
gression. The  Doctor  entertains  a 
very  high  respect  for  the  power  of 
Russia,  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
recent  crisis,  when,  with  one  army 
guarding  Poland  and  another  warring 
in  the  Caucasus,  she  was  able  to  lend 
a  third — not  far  short  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men — to  the  neighbouring 
empire,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
being  overturned  by  an  insurgent  pro- 
vince. In  his  second  volume  he  ulks 
ominously  of  the  result  of  an  antici- 
pated conflict  between  an  Anglo- 
Indian  and  a  Russian  army,  pre- 
dicting victory  to  the  latter,  even 
whilst  recognising  the  justice  of  the 
high  encomiums  passed  by  another 
German  writer  on  the  corps  of  British 
officers  in  India.  "  An  impartial  and 
competent  observer  and  judge  of  most 
of  the  armies  of  Europe,  Leopold  von 
Orlich,  who  has  written  a  valuable 
book  of  travels  in  India,  assures  us 
that  that  numerous  body  of  officers 
(eight  hundred  and  twenty  staff  offi- 
cers, and  five  thousand  five  hundred 
of  inferior  rank)  has  not  its  equal  in 
the  world  with  respect  to  military 
spirit  and  efficiency,  and  that  he  never 
witnessed  in  >any  army  so  much 
mutual  self-devotion  as  amongst  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  British 
Indian  host.  Thirst  for  action,  high 
spirit,  self-confidence  and  practical 
good  sense,  are  the  special  character- 
istics of  the  English  officers."  Than 
this,  nothing  can  be  truer.  Dr  Wag- 
ner proceeds  to  theorise  on  the  pro- 
bable defection  of  the  Sepoys,  in  the 
event  of  a  Russian  army  showing 
itself  on  our  Indian  frontier.  Theories 
referring  to  such  remote  and  impro- 
bable contingencies  we  need  hardly 
be  at  the  pains  to  combat ;  and,  indeed, 
were  we  to  take  up  the  argumentative 
cudgels  every  time  that  Dr  Wagner's 
frequent  political  digressions  hold  out 
temptation  so  to  do,  we  should  get  to 
the  end  of  our  paper  and  have  got 
never   a  step  from  Constantinople. 
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Onr  present  object  being  the  general  ex- 
amination of  a  book  of  travels,  we  pre- 
fer accompanying  the  Doctor  on  board 
the  Austrian  steamer  Stambonl,  bound 
fw  Trebizond.  Thence  his  road  was 
by  land,  south-eastward  to  Erzronm, 
travelling  with  Turkish  post-horses — 
Bot  in  a  carriage,  but  in  the  saddle  and 
with  baggage  animals — at  first  through 
a  garden  of  azaleas  and  rhododendrons, 
ef  geraniums  and  ranunculuses ;  after- 
wards through  an  Alpine  district, 
over  dangerous  mountain-paths,  un- 
equalled, ho  declares,  for  the  hazards 
of  the  passage,  by  anything  he 
ever  met  with  in  the  European  Alps. 
Whilst  traversing  these  bridle-roads, 
which  are  often  scarcely  two  feet 
broad,  with  precipices  of  giddy  depth 
now  on  the  right  hand  and  then 
upon  the  left,  travellers  keep  their 
saddles  and  trust  to  the  good  legs, 
prudence,  and  experience  of  their 
horses.  Dr  Wagner  witnessed  more 
than  one  accident.  A  pack-mule  fell 
over  a  precipice,  but  escaped  with  the 
fright  and  a  few  bruises.  A  Turkish 
official  had  a  very  narrow  escape. 
His  horse  slipped  upon  a  wet  rock, 
fell,  and  lay  where  he  fell.  The  Turk 
found  himself  with  half  his  body  under 
the  horse,  the  other  half  hanging  over 
a  gulf  which  gaped,  in  frightful  pro- 
fundity, at  the  edge  of  the  road.  **  I 
had  passed  the  dangerous  spot,"  says 
the  Doctor,  **  but  one  minute  before 
him ;  I  heard  the  fall,  looked  round, 
and  saw  tlie  Turk  just  below  me,  in 
that  horrible  position.  Tlie  horse  lay 
with  the  saddle  turned  towards  the 
precipice,  down  which  it  seemed  in- 
evitable that,  at  the  first  effort  to  rise, 
he  and  his  rider  must  fall.  But  the 
animars  fine  instinct  saved  both  itself 
and  its  rider.  Snorting,  with  dilated 
nostrils  and  ears  erect,  the  brave 
horse  gazed  down  into  the  chasm, 
but  made  not  the  slightest  movement. 
The  Turk  remained  as  motionless ;  he 
saw  the  peril  and  dared  not  even 
shout  for  aid,  lest  he  should  scare  his 
horse.  The  utmost  caution  was  neces- 
sary iu  approaching  him.  Whilst  the 
Pole  and  I  quickly  alighted  and 
descended  to  his  assistance,  the 
Turk's  conipanious  had  already  got 
hold  of  his  bridle  and  coat  skirts,  and 
soon  horse  and  man  stood  in  safety 
upon  their  six  legs." 
The  Pole  here  referred  to— John 


Saremba  was  his  name  —  accom- 
panied Dr  Wagner  from  Constanti- 
nople as  a  sort  of  guide  or  travelling 
servant,  and  was  his  stanch  and 
faithful  follower  during  very  long  and 
often  dangerous  wanderings.  He 
spoke  Turkish  and  Italian,  could 
cook  a  good  pilau,  and  handled  his 
sabre,  upon  occasion,  with  dexterity 
and  efiect.  The  story  of  his  event- 
ful life,  which  he  related  to  his  em- 
ployer after  dinner  at  Gumysh  Haneh, 
a  town  between  Trebizond  and 
Erzronm,  whilst  their  companions  en- 
joyed the  Kefy  or  Oriental  idleness 
after  meat,  is  unquestionably  the 
most  interesting  digression  of  the 
many  in  Dr  Wagner's  book.  Wonder- 
ful to  relate,  Saremba,  although  a  Pole 
and  a  refugee,  claimed  not  to  be 
either  a  count  or  a  colonel.  His 
father  had  been  a  glazier  in  War- 
saw, and  brought  his  son  up  to  the 
same  trade.  When  the  Polish  re- 
volution broke  out,  in  November 
1830,  young  Saremba  entered  the 
service  as  a  volunteer,  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Grochow,  Praga, 
Iganie,  Ostrolenka,  but  neither  re- 
ceived wounds  nor  obtained  promo- 
tion. It  is  rare  to  meet  a  Pole  who 
has  not  been  at  least  a  capttun,  (the 
Polish  army  lists  of  that  period  being 
now  out  of  print.)  Saremba  admitted 
that  he  had  never  attained  even  to  a 
corporal's  worsted  honours.  After 
the  capture  of  Warsaw,  his  regiment 
retreated  upon  Prussian  ground.  Their 
hope  was  that  the  Prussian  king  would 
permit  their  passage  through  his  ter- 
ritory, and  their  emigration  to  Ame- 
rica. This  hope  was  unfulfilled.  They 
were  disarmed;  for  a  few  weeks  they 
were  taken  good  care  of;  then  they 
were  sent  back  to  Poland,  there  to 
be  drafted  into  various  Russian  regi- 
ments, or  sent,  by  troops,  to  the  in- 
terior, or  to  Caucasus.  The  latter 
was  Saremba's  lot.  Incorporated  in  a 
Russian  regiment  of  the  line,  and  after 
many  changes  of  garrison,  he  found 
himself  stationed  at  the  camp  of  Man- 
glis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teflis. 

In  Saremba's  company  there  were 
sixteen  Poles  besides  himself.  Seven 
of  them  had  fought  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war ;  the  others  were  recruits, 
enlisted  since  its  conclusion.  One 
of  the  number  was  married.  Their 
treatment  by  the  Russian  ofiicers  was 
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BomethiDg  better  than  that  of  the 
other  soldiers,  Russians  by  birth. 
This  proceeded  from  no  sympathy 
with  the  Polish  cause,  but  from  an 
inirolnntary  feeling  of  compassion  for 
men  superior  in  breeding  and  educa- 
tion to  the  Russian  boors,  and  who 
were  condemned  for  political  offences 
to  the  hard  life  of  a  private  soldier. 
More  dexterous  and  intelligent  than 
the  Russians,  the  Poles  quickly  learn 
their  duty,  and  would  monopolise 
most  of  the  chevrons  of  noiTcom- 
missioned  officers,  had  not  the  colonels 
of  regiments  instructions  on  this 
head  from  the  Czar,  who  has  little 
confidence  in  Polish  loyalty.  Sar- 
emba  was  tolerably  fortunate  in  his 
commanding  officer ;  but  the  latter 
could  not  always  be  at  his  subaltcm^s 
elbow,  and  the  poor  Poles  had  much 
to  put  up  with — bad  food,  frequent 
beatings,  and  extra  duty,  as  punish- 
ment for  imaginary  offences.  When 
to  these  hardships  and  sufferings  was 
added  the  constant  heimwdi — the 
ardent  and  passionate  longing  after 
home,  which  has  often  driven  Swiss 
soldiers,  in  foreign  services,  to  deser- 
tion, and  even  to  suicide — no  wonder 
that  every  thought  of  the  Poles  was 
fixed  upon  escape  from  their  worse 
than  Egyptian  bondage.  There  is 
peculiar  and  affecting  interest  in 
Saremba^s  narrative  of  this  portion 
of  his  adventures,  which  Dr  Wagner 
gives  in  substance,  he  says,  but,  as 
we  are  disposed  to  believe,  pretty 
nearly  in  the  Pole's  own  words. 

"  When  off  duty,  we  Poles  often 
assembled  behind  the  bushes  of  the 
forest  that  encircles  the  camp  of 
Manglis;  sang,  when  no  Russian  was 
within  earshot,  our  national  Polish 
airs,  which  we  had  sung,  during 
the  revolution,  in  the  ranks  of  our 
national  army ;  spoke  of  our  homes, 
of  days  gone  by,  and  of  hopes  for 
the  future ;  and  often,  when  we 
thought  of  all  we  had  lost,  and  of  our 
bitter  exile  in  a  wild  foreign  land,  we 
all  wept  aloud  together!  W^ell  for 
us  that  none  of  our  officers  witnessed 
that.  It  would  have  gone  hard  with  us. 

*^  We  formed  innumerable  plans  of 
flight  into  Turkey,  but,  lacking  any 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  country, 
we  for  a  long  time  dared  not  come  to 
a  positive  resolution.  Meanwhile,  we 
took  much  trouble  to  acquire  the  Tar- 


tar tongue,  and  to  extract  information 
from  the  inhabitants  concerning  the 
way  to  Turkey.  One  of  our  comrades 
helped  a  Tartar  peasant  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manglis  to  cultivate  his 
fields,  receiving  no  payment,  in  order 
to  make  a  friend  of  him,  and  to  ques- 
tion him  about  the  country.  The 
Tartar  soon  divined  his  project,  and 
willingly  lent  himself  to  facilitate  our 
escape.  Flight  to  Perbia  would  have 
been  easiest;  but  the  Tartar  would 
not  hear  of  that,  for  he  was  a  Sunnite, 
and  detested  the  heretic  followers  of 
All.  He  advised  us  to  fiy  to  Lasis- 
tan,  as  easier  to  reach  than  Turkish 
Armenia.  My  comrade  was  com* 
pelled  to  promise  him  that,  once  be- 
yond the  Russian  frontier,  we  would 
adopt  Islamism.  The  Tartar  minute- 
ly explained  to  him  the  bearings  of 
the  heavens,  taught  hini  the  names  of 
all  the  mountains  and  rivers  we  should 
have  to  cross,  and  of  the  villages 
in  whose  vicinity  we  must  cautiously 
conceal  our  passage.  Should  we  find 
ourselves  in  extreme  difficulty  or 
danger,  he  advised  us  to  appeal  to 
the  hospitality  and  protection  of  the 
nearest  MoUah,  to  confide  to  him  our 
position,  and  not  to  forget  to  assure 
him  of  our  intention  to  become  good 
Mussulmans  as  soon  as  we  were  on 
Turkish  territory.  After  we  had 
quite  made  up  our  minds  to  desert 
at  all  risks,  we  required  full  three 
months  for  preparation.  Wretch- 
ed as  was  our  pay,  and  scanty  and 
bad  our  rations,  we  husbanded  both, 
sold  our  bread  and  sought  to  accustom 
ourselves  to  hunger.  Some  of  us 
were  mechanics,  and  earned  a  few 
kopeks  daily  by  work  in  our  leisure 
hours.  I  worked  as  glazier  for 
the  Russian  officers.  Our  earnings 
were  cast  into  a  common  fund.  The 
summer  drew  near  its  end :  already 
the  birds  of  passage  assembled  and 
flew  away  in  large  flocks  over  the 
high  mountains  of  Manglis.  We 
watched  their  flight  with  longing  and 
envy.  We  lacked  their  wings,  their 
knowledge  of  the  way. 

*^  More  than  once  we  faltered  in  our 
resolution.  Some  Russian  deserters, 
who  had  been  captured  and  brought 
back  to  camp  by  Cossacks,  when 
attempting  to  desert  into  Lesghistan^ 
were  condemned  to  run  the  gauntlet 
thrice  through  a  thousand  men,  and  we 
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Poles  were  compelled  to  assist  in 
flogging  the  poor  wretches  almost  to 
death.  Deep  and  painful  as  was  the 
impression  this  made  upon  us,  hope 
imd  the  ardent  longing  for  freedom 
were  yet  more  powerful.  We  fixed 
the  day  for  flight.  Only  one  Polo  of 
oar  company,  who  was  married  to  a 
Cossack's  widow,  and  had  a  child  by 
her,  detached  himself  from  us^and 
remained  behind.  With  knapsacks 
packed,  and  loaded  muskets,  we  met, 
at  nightfall,  in  the  forest.  There  we 
all  fell  upon  our  knees  and  prayed 
aloud  to  God,  and  to  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  that  they  would  favour 
our  design,  and  extend  over  us  their 
protection.  Then  we  grasped  each 
other's  hands,  and  swore  to  defend 
ourselves  to  the  utmost,  and  to  perish 
to  the  last  man  sooner  than  submit 
to  be  taken  back  to  camp  and  flogged 
to  death  by  the  Russians. 

^^  We  were  fourteen  men  in  all. 
Some  had  suflered  from  fever ;  others 
were  debilitated  by  bad  nourishment. 
But  the  burning  desire  for  liberty,  and 
dread  of  the  fate  which  awaited  us 
in  case  of  failure,  gave  vigour  to  our 
limbs.  We  marched  for  thirteen 
nights  without  intermission.  By 
day  we  concealed  ourselves  in  the 
forests ;  during  the  darkness  we  some- 
times risked  ourselves  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  roads.  When  the  provisions 
wo  had  in  our  knapsacks  were  ex- 
hausted, we  supported  ourselves  partly 
with  the  berries  we  found  in  the 
woods,  and  partly  with  half-raw 
game.  Fortunately,  there  was  no 
want  of  deer  in  the  woods.  Towards 
evening  we  dispersed  in  quest  of 
them,  but  ventured  to  fire  at  them 
only  when  very  near,  in  order  not  to 
squander  our  ammunition  and  be- 
tray our  hidiug- place  to  the  Cossack 
piquets.  For  this  latter  reason  we 
dared  not  light  a  fire  at  night,  prefer- 
ring to  su£fer  from  cold,  aud  to  devour 
the  flesh  of  the  slain  beasts  in  a 
half-raw  state. 

"After  our  thirteen  nights'  wan- 
derings, we  had  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river  Arpatschai,  but 
did  not  rightly  know  where  wo  were. 
From  the  high  and  barren  mountain 
peaks  on  which  we  lay,  we  beheld,  in 
the  far  distance,  the  houses  of  a  large 
town.  We  knew  not  whether  it  was 
Bussian  or  Turkish.    Without  know- 


ledge of  the  country,  wlthont  a  com- 
pass, without  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants,  whom  we  anxiously 
avoided,  because  we  constantly  feared 
discovery  and  betrayal,  we  roamed  at 
random  in  the  mountains,  ignorant 
what  direction  we  should  take  to 
reach  the  frontier.  Latterly  the  chase 
had  been  unproductive,  and  we  suf- 
fered from  hunger,  as  well  as  from 
fatigue  and  severe  cold.  We  saw  a 
herd  of  wild  goats  upon  the  heights^ 
but  all  our  attempts  stealthily  to 
approach  them  were  unsuccessful; 
with  extraordinary  swiftness  they 
scoured  across  the  fields  of  snow 
which  covered  those  lofty  monntainSt 
and  we  lost  a  whole  day  in  a  fruitless 
pursuit.  The  sharp  mountain  air,  the- 
toilsome  march  on  foot,  increased  our 
hunger.  Driven  almost  to  despair^ 
we  resolved  to  run  a  risk  and  ap- 
proach the  first  village  we  saw,  calU 
ing  to  mind  the  oath  we  had  taken  to 
defend  ourselves  to  the  last  drop  of  our 
blood,  and  rather  to  put  each  other  to 
death  than  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands- 
of  the  Russians. 

"  On  the  upper  margin  of  the  forest 
we  discovered  the  minarets  of  a  Tar- 
tar mosque.  At  dusk  we  cautiously 
approached  and  fell  in  with  two  Tar- 
tars, cutting  bushes.  From  them  we 
learned  that  we  were  about  thirty 
versts  from  the  town  of  Gumri,  where 
the  Russians  were  building  a  great 
fort.  Tbe  frontier  was  but  a  short 
day's  journey  distant,  and  the  long 
blue  line  which  we  had  seen  from  the 
mountain  tops  was  really  the  river 
Arpatschai,  whose  further  bank  is 
Turkish.  We  did  not  conceal  from 
the  Tartars  our  condition  and  design. 
The  state  of  our  uniforms,  all  torn  by 
the  brambles,  and  our  wild  hungry 
aspect,  would  hardly  have  allowed  us 
to  be  taken  for  Russian  soldiers  on 
service,  and  they  had  at  once  recog- 
nised us  for  what  we  were.  Mindful 
of  the  advice  of  the  old  Tartar  at 
Manglis,  we  told  them  it  was  our  firm 
resolution  to  become  good  Mahome- 
tans as  soon  as  we  got  to  Turkey. 
We  adjured  them,  in  the  name  of 
Allah  and  the  Prophet,  to  send  us 
provisions  from  the.village,  into  which 
they  themselves  advis^  us  not  to 
venture.  According  to  their  account, 
there  was  a  Cossack  post  in  tbe 
neighbourhood,  and  the  banks  of  the 
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Arpatscbai  were,  tbey  assared  as,  so 
stnctly  watched  by  Rassian  piquets, 
that  there  was  little  hope  of  oar  getting 
across  the  frontier  iQ«that  direction. 

"  At  a  rapid  pace,  the  Tartars  re- 
iamed  to  their  village.  One  of  our 
parly,  well  acquainted  with  the  Tar- 
tar tongue,  followed  them,  concealing 
himself  behind  the  bushes,  in  order  to 
overhear,  if  possible,  their  conversa- 
tion, and  to  satisfy  himself  whether 
they  were  honest  people,  in  whom  we 
might  confide.  But  the  Tartars  ex- 
changed not  a  word  upon  their  way 
home.  In  an  hour  they  came  to  us 
again,  bringing  three  other  men,  one 
of  whom  wore  a  white  turban.  As 
they  passed  before  some  brushwood  in 
which  our  comrade  lay  concealed,  he 
heard  them  in  animated  conversation. 
Following  them  stealthily  through  the 
thicket,  he  caught  enough  of  their 
<liscourse  to  ascertain  that  they  were 
x)f  different  opinions  with  respect  to 
the  line  of  conduct  to  be  adopted  with 
respect  to  us.  One  of  them,  who,  as 
we  subsequently  learned,  had  served 
at  Wai*sa\v  iu  Prince  Paskewitch*s 
Oriental  body-guard,  would  at  once 
have  informed  the  Cossacks  of  our 
hiding-place.  But  the  man  in  the 
white  turban  sought  to  restrain  him, 
and  wished  first  to  speak  with  us. 

^^  The  Tartars  found  us  at  the  ap- 
pointed place.  The  White  Turban 
was  a  MoUah,  a  fine  grey-haired  old 
man  with  a  venerable  countenance. 
To  him  we  frankly  confided  the  history 
of  our  sufferings  and  the  object  we 
liad  in  view.  After  hearing  us,  he 
•i*emained  for  some  time  buried  in 
thought.  To  our  great  surprise  one 
of  the  Tartars  now  addressed  us  in 
broken  Polish,  and  told  us  that  he 
had  been  at  Warsaw.  At  this  we  were 
80  overjoyed  that  we  were  near  em- 
bracing the  man.  But  the  comrade 
we  bad  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  had 
rejoined  us.  He  seized  the  Tartar 
furiously  by  the  beard,  upbraided  him 
with  the  treacherous  advice  he  had 
given  to  his  countrymen,  and  threat- 
ened to  kill  him.  The  old  Mollah 
interfered  as  peacemaker,  and  assured 
oa  of  his  assistance  and  protection, 
if  it  were  seriously  our  intention 
to  escape  into  Turkey  and  become 
converts  to  the  creed  of  Mahomet. 
We  protested  that  such  was  our  de- 
sign, although  we  mentally  prayed  to 


our  God  and  to  the  Virgin  to  forgive 
us  this  necessary  lie,  for  our  design 
was  to  escape  from  the  Russian  hell, 
but  not  to  become  faithless  to  our  holv 
religion.  Before  the  Mollah  departed, 
he  had  to  swear  by  his  beard  and  by 
the  Prophet  that  he  would  not  betray 
us.  We  made  the  others  take  the 
same  oath.  The  ex-life-guardsman 
we  proposed  keeping  as  a  hostage. 
But  the  Mollah  begged  us  not  to  do 
so,  and  to  trust  to  his  word,  which 
he  pledged  for  the  man^s  silence. 
Above  all  we  wanted  provisions. 
The  Tartars  had  unfortunately  come 
empty-handed.  The  pangs  of  hunger 
almost  drove  us  to  accompany  them 
into  the  village.  But  the  Mollah 
warned  us  that  we  should  there  find 
families  of  Armenian  peasants,  who 
would  certainly  betray  us  to  the  Rus- 
sians. Fluctuating  between  hope  and 
fear,  we  saw  them  depart.  The  Mol- 
lah's  last  advice  was  to  be  vigilant 
during  the  night,  since  our  presence 
might  have  been  observed  by  others, 
who  might  report  it  to  the  Russians. 

"  Two  heavy  hours  went  by. 
Night  had  set  in,  and  the  stillness 
was  broken  only  by  the  occasional 
bowling  of  the  village  dogs.  As  the 
distance  to  the  village  was  not  great, 
and  as  the  Mollah  had  so  positively 
promised  to  send  us  food  immediately, 
our  suspicions  were  again  aroused,  and 
we  mutually  reproached  each  other 
with  having  been  so  foolish  as  to  trust 
to  the  oaths  of  the  Tartars  and  with 
having  suffered  them  all  to  depart, 
instead  of  keeping  the  Mollah  and  the 
Warsaw  man  as  hostages.  Taking 
our  muskets,  we  stationed  ourselves 
upon  the  look-out.  Our  apprehen- 
sions were  not  unfounded.  Soon  we 
heard  through  the  darkness  the  neigh- 
ing of  horses  and  distant  voices.  Those 
of  our  comrades  who  were  strongest 
on  their  legs  went  out  to  reconnoitre, 
and  came  back  with  the  terrible  intelli- 
gence that  they  had  plainly  distin- 
guished the  voices  of  Russians.  Mean- 
while the  noise  of  horses^  feet  died 
away ;  once  more  all  was  still  as  the 
grave;  and  even  the  vigilant  dogs 
seemed  sunk  in  sleep. 

"  Before  the  first  grey  of  morning 
appeared,  one  of  the  Tartars  whom 
we  had  met  the  day  before,  in  the 
wood,  came  to  us,  with  three  others 
whom  we  had  not  yet  seen.     Tbey 
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brongbt  ns  a  great  disb  of  rice,  and 
balf  a  roasted  lamb ;  also  bread  and 
fmit.  Oar  presence  in  the  neigbbour- 
bood,  tbey  said,  bad  been  disclosed  to 
tbe  Russians  by  an  Armenian  of  tbe 
Tillage.  Tbe  Cossack  captain  bad 
sent  for  the  Mollab  and  threatened 
bim,  bat  tbe  old  man  bad  revealed 
nothing.  The  Cossacks  did  not  know 
onr  exact  hiding-place,  and  one  of 
tbe  Tartars  had  led  them  in  a  wrong 
direction.  As  wo  were  already  consi- 
dered as  Mahometans,  noTartar  wonld 
betray  ns,  unless  it  were  that  man 
who  bad  been  in  Warsaw,  and  who 
was  an  object  of  contempt  with  the 
people  of  the  village  on  account  of 
his  dissolute  and  drunken  habits. 

'*  Our  fierce  hunger  appeased,  our 
spirits  and  courage  revived,  and  we 
decided  to  continue  our  march  at  once. 
Tbe  Tartars  advised  ns  not  to  cross 
tbe  Arpatschai,  which  was  too  closely 
guarded  by  the  Russian  frontier 
piquets,  but  to  move  more  north- 
wards, across  the  mountains  of  Achat- 
ziche,  in  which  direction  we  should 
find  it  far  easier  to  reach  Turkish 
territory.  We  bade  them  a  grate- 
ful farewell.  But  with  the  first  beam 
of  morning  we  heard  the  wild  hurra 
of  the  Cossacks  and  saw  them  in  the 
distance,  galloping,  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  Tartar  horsemen,  to  cut 
us  off  from  the  valley.  We  drew  back 
amongst  the  bushes,  and  fired  a  full 
volley  at  the  nearest  group  of  horse- 
men, as  it  tried  to  force  its  way  into 
tbe  thicket.  Two  Cossacks  and  a  Tar- 
tar fell,  and  the  rest  took  to  a  cowardly 
flight.  We  retreated  forthwith  to  the 
mountain  summits  whence  we  had  so 
recently  descended,  and  did  not  even 
wait  to  search  the  fallen  men.  Soon 
a  single  horseman  rode  towards  us, 
waving  a  greeu  branch.  We  recog- 
uiscd  one  of  the  Tartars  who  had 
brought  us  food.  He  said  that  the 
Mollah  was  at  the  old  place  in  the 
wood,  and  wished  to  speak  with  us. 
We  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the 
Cossacks.  They  took  us  to  be  twice 
as  numerous  as  we  really  were,  had 
returned  to  their  post  and  sent  to 
Gumri  fur  reinforcements,  which  could 
not  arrive  before  oveninp;.  Observing 
that  we  harboured  mistrust,  the  man 
offered  to  remain  as  a  hostage.  I  and 
three  of  my  comrades  went  to  the  ap- 
pointed place.  The  others  remained 
on  the  mountain,  with  the  Tartar  in 


custody.  Tbe  Mollab  was  really 
waiting  for  ns,  with  two  of  tbe  men 
who  bad  accompanied  bim  tbe  pre- 
vious evening.  We  learned,  to  our 
astonishment,  that  the  Tartar  whom 
we  bad  shot  was  the  same  old  sol- 
dier who  bad  been  at  Warsaw  and 
had  spoken  Polish  to  us.  We  held 
this  to  be  a  judgment  of  God.  For, 
notwithstanding  bis  oath,  the  man 
bad  betrayed  our  hiding-place  to  the 
Russians,  who  were  already  aware  of 
our  vicinity.  The  other  villagers  had 
been  compelled  to  mount  and  follow 
the  Cossacks,  but,  at  the  first  volley, 
gladly  joined  the  latter  in  their  flight.** 
The  Mollah  gave  the  unfortunate 
Poles  directions  as  to  tbe  road,  and  as 
to  how  they  should  act  if  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pasha  of  Kars, 
who  was  well  disposed  towards  Rus- 
sia, and  might  deliver  them  up  through 
fear  or  greed  of  gain.  All  that  day 
they  toiled  over  the  rude  mountain 
peaks,  and  next  morning  they  were 
so  lucky  as  to  kill  a  wild  goat ;  but  on 
those  barren  heights  not  a  stick  of 
wood  was  to  be  found,  and  they  had  to 
eat  the  flesh  raw.  After  a  few  hours* 
rest  they  continued  their  arduous 
journey.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  the  snow 
fell  in  thick  flakes,  and  a  cutting  wind 
beat  in  theii*  faces.  Towards  evening, 
guided  by  a  light,  they  reached  the 
wretched  huts  of  some  poor  Russian 
frontier  settlers,  who  were  cooking 
their  food  over  fires  of  dried  cow- 
dung.  From  these  people  they  ob- 
tained meat  and  drink,  gave  them  the 
few  kopeks  they  had  left,  which  they 
knew  would  not  pass  current  in 
Turkey,  and  departed,  their  flasks 
filled  with  brandy,  and  bearing  with 
them  the  best  wishes  of  their  poor  but 
hospitable  entertainers.  Their  march 
next  day  was  through  a.  dense  fog, 
which  covered  the  high  ground.  They 
could  not  see  ten  paces  before  them, 
and  rinkcd,  at  every  step,  a  fall  over 
a  precipice.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
flattered  themselves  that  they  could 
pass  the  frontier — there  marked  by 
the  mountain  chain  —  unseen  by  the 
Russian  troops.  To  guard  against 
smuggling  and  the  plague,  as  well  as 
against  military  desertion  and  the 
flight  of  the  natives  into  Turkey,  the 
frontier  line  had  latterly  been  greatly 
strengthened.  But,  once  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  mountains,  the 
fugitives    bad    been   assured,    tbej 
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would  meet  no  more  Cossacks  and 
would  be  on  Turkish  ground.  Accord- 
ingly thoy  gave  themselves  up  to  un- 
bounded joy  at  being  out  of  Russia 
and  of  danger. 

"  IIow  great  was  our  horror,"  con- 
tinued Saremba,  *^  when,  on  descend- 
ing into  the  valley,  the  fog  lifted,  and 
we  found  ourselves  close  to  a  post  of 
Cossacks.  It  was  too  late  to  retreat. 
We  marched  forward  in  military 
order,  keeping  step  as  upon  parade. 
The  stratagem  succeeded.  The  Cos- 
sack sentinel  took  us  for  a  Russian 
patrol.  We  surrounded  the  house, 
made  prisoners  of  the  sentry  and  of 
seven  half- drunken  Cossacks,  and 
learned  from  them  that  in  the  fog  we 
had  missed  our  way  over  the  frontier. 
The  piquet  was  thirty  men  strong,  but 
two  and  twenty  had  marched  that 
very  day  on  patrol  duty.  The  report 
of  our  flight  had  been  received  from 
Gumri,  as  well  as  information  that 
the  Cossacks  should  be  reinforced  by 
a  detachment  of  infantry.  The  sentry 
had  taken  us  for  this  expected  detach- 
ment. We  were  well  pleased  with 
the  issue  of  our  adventure.  The  con- 
tents of  the  Cossacks*  larder  revived 
and  strengthened  us,  and  we  packed 
the  fragments  of  the  feast  in  our 
knapsacks.  We  also  took  their  horses, 
and  finally,  at  their  own  request 
bound  them  hand  and  foot ;  for,  now 
that  they  were  sober,  they  trembled 
for  the  consequences  of  having  allowed 
themselves  to  be  surprised  and  unre- 
sistingly overpowered.  They  antici- 
pated a  severe  punishment,  and  con- 
sulted together  how  they  should  best 
extenuate  their  fault  The  dense 
morning  fog  was  a  good  circumstance 
to  plead,  and  so  was  our  superiority 
of  numbers,  and  also  the  expectation 
of  a  Russian  infantry  piquet  from 
Gumri.  Bdt  when  all  was  said,  the 
poor  fellows  were  still  pretty  sure  to 
get  the  stick.  At  their  request  we 
fastened  the  door  of  the  piquet- house 
before  marching  away  with  our  booty. 
That  afternoon  we  crossed  the  moun- 
tains, and  reached,  without  further 
adventure,  a  Turkish  military  post." 

The  sufferings  and  disasters  of  these 
fourteen  hardy  Poles  were  not  yet  at 
an  end.  After  their  arms  had  been 
taken  from  them,  their  arrival  was 
reported  to  the  Pasha  of  Ears,  to 
whom  the  Russian  commandant  at 
Gi      I  forthwith  sent  a  threatening 


letter,  demanding  the  bodies  of  the 
fugitives.  Four  days  of  anxious  sus- 
pense ensued,  during  which  orderlies 
rode  to  and  fro,  carrying  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  Pasha  and  the 
commandant,  and  at  last  the  Poles 
were  told  that  their  only  chance  to 
avoid  being  delivered  up  was  uistantly 
to  become  Mahometans.  In  this  per- 
plexity they  accepted  the  secret  ofier 
of  the  son  of  a  Lasistan  bey  to  aid 
their  flight  into  the  Pashalik  of  Tre- 
bizond.  They  started  in  the  night 
with  a  caravan  of  armed  mountain- 
eers. On  the  first  day  they  were 
divided  into  two  parties,  which  were 
separated  from  each  other.  On  the 
second  day,  four,  out  of  the  six  who 
were  with  Saremba,  disappeared, 
although  they  entreated  to  be  left 
together.  Finally,  when  Saremba 
awoke  upon  the  third  morning,  he 
found  himself  alone.  Thus  torn  from 
the  true  and  steadfast  friends  in  whose 
brave  companionship  he  had  faced 
and  surmounted  so  many  perils,  his 
courage  deserted  him ;  he  wept  aloud, 
and  cursed  his  fate.  There  was  good 
cause  for  his  grief  when  he  came  ta 
know  all.  The  rascally  Turk  who 
had  facilitated  their  flight  had  sold 
them  into  slavery.  For  six  montha 
Saremba  toiled  under  a  cruel  task- 
master, until  fever  robbed  him  of  his 
strength ;  when  his  owner,  All  Bey, 
took  him  to  Trebizond,  where  the 
Pole  had  invented  the  existence  of  a 
brother  who  would  pay  his  ransom. 
There  he  obtained  the  protection  of 
the  French  consul,  was  forwarded  to 
Constantinople,  married  a  Greek 
woman,  and  managed  to  eke  out  an 
existence.  Of  the  thirteen  comrades 
who  had  fled  with  him  from  Manglis 
he  had  never  seen  or  heard  anything, 
and  tears  fell  upon  the  honest  fellow^s 
weather-beaten  moustache  as  he  de- 
plored their  probable  fate — that  of 
numbers  of  Polish  deserters,  who  drag 
out  a  wretched  existence,  as  slaves  ta 
the  infidel,  in  the  frontier  provinces  of 
Asiatic  Turkey. 

Dr  Wagner  found  his  follower's 
narrative  so  striking,  and  so  illustra- 
tive of  the  characteristics  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  trans- Caucasian 
frontier,  that  he  at  once  wrote  it 
down  in  his  journal ;  and  he  did  quite 
right,  for  certainly  Saremba's  adven- 
tures equal,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  m 
interest,  any  of  the  Doctor's  own. 
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After  Gadi78h  Hftneh,  the  next 
town  on  the  road  to  Erzroom  is 
Baibnrt,  once  noted  for  its  inba- 
bit&nU'  fanaticism  and  hatred  of  all 
Eoropeans.  Poverty,  misery,  and  the 
visit  of  the  Russians  in  1828,  have 
broken  their  spirit,  and  hombled 
them  to  the  dust.  Theirs  was  the 
last  effort  of  resistance  against  Paske- 
witch,  but  all  their  fierce  fanaticism 
did  not  qualify  them  to  cope  with 
the  well-drilled  Russian  troops.  ^^  Is 
it  true,"  asked  Saremba,  with  a  little 
irony  in  his  tone,  of  a  white-bearded 
Turk,  in  the  expression  of  whose  hard 
and  furrowed  features  something  of 
the  old  spirit  was  still  plainly  to  be 
read— ^*  is  it  true  that  the  Moskof 
has  come  as  far  as  this  ?  "  ^^  GMi!  '* 
(he  came)  was  the  old  man's  laconic 
but  melancholy  reply.  At  Baiburt 
the  traveller  has  a  foretaste  of  the 
impoverished,  decayed,  half- mined 
towns  which  extend  thence  through 
the  whole  of  Asiatic  Turkey  to  the 
Persian  frontier,  and  to  whose  de- 
plorable condition  Erzroum  consti- 
tutes the  sole  exception.  Journeying 
south-east  from  Baiburt  to  the  latter 
city,  the  first  day's  march  brings 
the  traveller,  by  the  usual  caravan 
road,  to  no  regular  halting-place  for 
the  night.  At  Baiburt  Dr  Wagner 
parted  from  his  Turkish  travelling 
companions,  and  proceeded  with  only 
Saremba  and  a  horse- guide,  *^  a  man 
of  most  horrible  physiognomy,  who 
professed  to  be  a  Turk,  but  whose 
long  distorted  visage,  great  crooked 
nose,  bushy  brows,  dingy  com- 
plexion, puffy  turban,  and  ragged 
clothes,  gave  him  more  the  look  of 
a  Kourd  or  Yezidce.  The  fellow 
spoke  a  Turkish,"  continues  the  Doc- 
tor, **  of  which  I  understood  nothing, 
and  my  ser\'ant,  although  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  Stam- 
boul,  but  little.  Ho  was  very  taci- 
turn, and  replied  to  the  questions  I 
occasionally  put  to  him  by  croaking 
out  inarticulate  guttural  sounds,  some- 
thing between  the  cry  of  a  screech- 
owl  and  the  snarl  of  a  jackal.  Then 
he  twisted  his  ugly  face  so  strangely, 
and  grinned  and  ground  his  teeth 
in  so  hyena-like  a  fashion,  that  I 
was  reminded  of  that  horrible  Texas 
Bob,  whom  Charles  Sealsfield,  in  his 
Cabin  -  Book,  has  so  graphically 
sketched." 

The  most  nnenspicions  and  confid- 


ing of  men,  Dr  Wagner  here  remarks^ 
will  become  mistrustful,  and  prone 
to  suspect  evil,  before  he  has  been 
long  a  resident  or  rambler  in  tho 
East,  and  will  acquire  a  habit  of 
constant  caution  and  vigilance  in  a 
country  where  all  classes,  from  the 
Pasha  to  the  horse- keeper,  lay  them- 
selves out  to  plunder  and  overreach 
Europeans.  The  Doctor  had  been 
for  three  years  wandering  in  Oriental 
lands,  where  he  had  encountered 
some  perils  and  innumerable  at- 
tempts at  imposition.  He  was  much 
upon  his  guard,  and  kept  a  sharp 
eye  upon  his  hyena- looking  guide, 
especially  when  the  latter,  under 
pretence  of  conducting  him  to  qnar* 
ters  for  the  night,  struck  off  from 
the  road,  and  l^  him  over  crag  and 
fell,  through  rain  and  darkness,  into 
a  wild,  cut-  throat  district,  where  he- 
every  moment  expected  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  gentle  mercies  of  a  band 
of  Kourd  brigands.  Putting  a  pistol 
to  the  fellow's  ugly  head,  the  Doctor 
swore  he  would  shoot  him  at  the 
first  sign  of  treachery.  The  Turk 
said  nothing,  but  presently — **  Here 
is  the  village,"  he  quietly  remarked, 
as  he  led  the  drenched  travellers 
round  the  angle  of  a  mass  of  rock, 
whence  they  perceived  the  lights  of 
the  village  of  Massat,  where  Hamil- 
ton had  passed  a  night  some  years 
previously,  and  where  they  soon 
were  comfortably  seated  by  a  fire, 
and  supping  on  a  very  tolerable 
pilau;  whilst  Dr  Wagner  was  fain 
to  atone  for  his  ill-founded  suspicions 
by  a  double  hakshish  to  his  uncouth 
but  trustworthy  guide.  The  next 
day,  the  Doctor,  whilst  riding  over 
the  mountains  with  loaded  pistols 
in  his  belt,  and  a  double  gun  across 
his  shoulders,  fell  over  a  precipice 
nearly  a  hundred  feet  high.  The 
soil  of  a  narrow  ledge,  softened  bpr 
the  rain,  had  given  way  under  his 
horse's  feet.  Man  and  beast  rolled 
over  and  over  five  or  six  times  in 
the  course  of  the  descent.  Fortu- 
nately there  were  no  rocks  in  the 
way— nothing  but  soft  earth.  They 
reached  the  bottom  bruised  and  bleed- 
ing, but  without  broken  bones,  and 
were  able  to  continue  their  march. 

The  journey  from  Erzroum  to 
Persia,  through  the  Alpine  district 
of  Armenia,  is  usually  made  with 
a  caravan  or  with  post-horses — more 
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riirely  in  company  with  a  Tartar  in 
the  employ  of  the  Turkish  govem- 
ment,  who  rides  courier- fashion, 
changes  his  horse  every  four  or  five 
lisagues,  goes  at  a  gallop,  never  rests 
for  more  than  an  hour,  rides  many 
horses  to  death,  and  performs  the 
distance  from  Erzronm  to  Tabriz 
(nearly  a  hundred  leagues)  in  the  ex- 
traordinarily short  time  of  two  days 
and  a  half.  Dr  Wagner  had  no  taste  for 
travelling  in  such  true  Tartar  fashion. 
Would  he  go  post?  There  are  no 
postmasters  in  Turkey,  nor  post- 
horses,  nor  posting-stables,  nor  even 
postilions,  properly  so  called.  Posting 
in  the  East  has  nothing  in  common 
with  European  posting.  But  on  pre- 
sentation of  a  firman  from  the  Sublime 
Porte  or  the  Pasha  of  the  province, 
every  town  or  village  is  bound  to 
supply  the  traveller  with  the  needful 
horses,  and  with  a  horse-guide,  at  mo- 
derate charge.  The  expense  is  greatly 
augmented  by  the  necessity  of  being 
accompanied  by  a  Turkish  cavass. 
Without  such  escort  the  journey  from 
Erzronm  to  the  Persian  frontier  is 
unsafe,  and,  even  with  it,  all  danger 
is  not  removed;  for  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Alpine  passes  of 
Armenia  lurk  the  lynx-eyed  Kourds, 
watching  for  prey.  Less  daring  and 
dangerous  than  they  were,  they  are 
still  sufficiently  audacious.  When 
pursued  by  the  Pashas~who  occa- 
sionally make  expeditions,  at  the 
head  of  bodies  of  the  Nizam  soldiery, 
to  chastise  them,  and  to  wrench  from 
them  their  booty — they  take  refuge 
upon  Persian  ground,  send  a  present 
to  the  Sardar  of  Tabriz,  and  are 
Buffered  to  pasture  their  flocks 
amongst  the  mountains  of  Azer- 
bijan,  until  they  again  give  way  to 
their  predatory  propensities,  and  are 
threatened  or  pursued  by  the  Persian 
authorities.  Over  the  rugged  sum- 
mits of  the  Agri  Dagh  they  then  fly 
to  Russian  territory,  where  the  gift 
of  a  horse  to  the  Cossack  officer 
in  command  usually  procures  them 
tolerance  upon  the  glassy  slopes  of 
Ararat.  When  driven  thence,  for  a 
repetition  of  their  lawless  raids,  they 
have  still  a  last  refuge  In  the  high 
mountains  of  Kourdistan,  where  they 
purchase  the  protection  of  a  chief, 
and  whose  inaccessible  fastnesses 
defy  Turkish  pursuers. 

Not  long  before  my  departure 
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from  Erzronm,"  says  Dr.  Wagner, 
'*  Mr  Abbott,  the  English  consul  at 
Teheran,  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Kourd  robbers,  and,  with  his 
travelling  companions,  had  been 
stripped  to  the  shirt,  inclusively. 
It  was  a  serio-comic  afiair.  They 
were  attacked  near  Diadin.  Mr 
Abbott,  a  man  of  great  personal  cou- 
rage, fired  a  pistol  at  the  first  Kourd 
who  rode  at  him  with  his  long  bam- 
boo lance,  and  missed— fortunately 
for  him,  for  had  he  killed  or  wounded 
him,  his  own  life  wonld  assuredly  have 
paid  the  penalty.  Two  vigorous  lance 
thrusts,  which  fortunately  pierced  his 
burha^  not  his  body,  cast  the  coura- 
geous Briton  from  his  horse.  His 
Oriental  servants  and  companions  had 
no  portion  of  his  combative  spirit, 
but  laid  down  their  arms,  terrificnl  by 
the  jackal- like  yells  and  hideous  figures 
of  the  Kourds.  The  robbers  were 
tolerably  generous,  after  their  manner. 
They  took  away  horses,  baggage,  and 
clothes,  stripping  their  victims  stark 
naked,  but  they  left  them  their  lives. 
And  if  Mr  Abbott  had  a  taste  of  lance 
staves  and  horse- whip,  that  was  only 
in  requital  of  the  pistol-shot.  His 
Armenian  servants,  who  resisted  not, 
received  no  injury.  Amidst  the  in- 
fernal laughter  of  the  Kourds,  the 
naked  travellers  sctofi'for  the  nearest 
village,  where  they  were  scantily  pro- 
vided with  clothes  by  compassionate 
Armenians.  Consul  Brant  at  Teheran 
made  a  great  noise  about  this  business, 
and  the  Pasha  had  to  make  compen- 
sation. But  the  Kourds  retreated 
southwards  to  the  high  mountains, 
and  there,  in  inaccessible  hiding- 
places,  laughed  alike  at  the  British 
consuFs  anger,  and  at  the  Turkish 
Pasha^s  threats.*' 

With  such  a  warning  before  him,  Dr 
Wagner  preferred  adopting  the  safest, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  conveni- 
ent, although  the  slowest  mode  of  tra- 
velling in  those  regions — namely,  per 
caravan.  Almost  weekly  a  commercial 
caravan  starts  from  Erzronm  for 
Tabriz.  It  consists  of  from  300  to  900 
horses,  laden  chiefly  with  English  ma- 
nufactures, also  with  Bohemian  glass, 
furs,  and  cloth  from  the  Leipzig  fair, 
and  even  with  toys  from  Nuremberg. 
If  the  convoy  be  particularly  valuable, 
the  Pasha  sends  with  it  a  cavass,  who 
rides  a-head,  a  horse^s  tail  at  the  end 
of  his  long  lance,  as  a  warning  to  pre- 
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datory  Konrds  not  to  meddle  with 
that  which  is  under  the  high  protec- 
tkm  of  the  muschir  of  Erzronm.  Bat 
the  carayan^s  own  strength  is  its  best 
protection.  There  is  a  man  to  every 
three  or  fonr  horses,  armed  with  a 
gao,  often  with  sabre  and  dagger  also ; 
and  the  Armenians,  although  tame 
enough  in  general,  will  fight  fiercely 
for  their  g<KKls,  or  for  those  intrusted 
to  their  care.  Of  course  there  is  no 
security  against  nocturnal  theft,  at 
which  the  Kourds  are  as  skilful  as 
North-American  red-skins,  or  as  the 
Hadjouta  of  the  African  Metidja. 

A  rich  Armenian,  by  name  Kara 
Gos,  (Black- eje,)  led  the  caravan  to 
which  Dr  Wagner  annexed  himself. 
Hidf  the  860  horses  comprising  it  were 
his.  A  considerable  rogue  was  Kara 
Gos,  who  asked  the  Doctor  double  the 
fair  price  for  the  use  of  six  horses,  a 
place  under  the  principal  tent,  and 
daily  rations  from  his  kitchen.  When 
the  Doctor  pointed  out  the  overcharge, 
Kara  Gos  turned  away  in  silence  and 
in  dudgeon,  and  spoke  no  word  to  him 
during  the  whole  journey.  Dr  Wag- 
ner made  his  bargain  with  another 
Armenian,  one  Karapet  Bedochil,  and 
the  journey  was  prosperously  accom- 
plished in  twenty-seven  days  from 
Erzroura  to  Tabriz.  This  was  rather 
slow  work — scarcely  twelve  miles  a- 
day  on  an  average ;  but  Dr  Wagner 
was  well  pleased  to  have  leisure  during 
the  long  hours  of  repose — rendered 
necessary  by  hot  weather  and  scanty 
pasturage— to  pursue  his  geological  re- 
searches, to  go  shooting,  and  to  col- 
lect rare  insects  and  beautiful  Alpine 
plants.  He  took  interest,  also,  in 
observing  the  habits  and  intelligence 
of  the  horses  of  the  caravan.  These 
ucre  as  disciplined  as  any  Russian 
soldiers,  and  understood  their  duty 
almost  as  well  as  their  human  mas- 
ters. When,  at  two  in  the  morning, 
the  Karivan-Baschi  gave  the  signal  to 
march,  they  responded  by  a  general 
neighing,  snorting,  and  tinkling  of  the 
belto  hung  to  their  necks.  Notwith- 
standing the  thick  darkness,  every 
horse  found  his  right  place,  his  owner, 
and  his  groom,  and  stood  motionless 
till  pack-saddle  and  bales  were  placed 
upon  his  back.  The  load  duly  ba- 
lanced, he  instantly  started  off  of  his 
own  accord.  The  march  was  in  file, 
two  abreast.  The  oldest  and  most 
experienced  horse  took  the  lead,  seem- 


ingly proud  of  the  distinction,  and 
displaying  an  instinct  almost  amount- 
ing to  reason.  No  danger  was  there 
of  his  going  astray,  or  shying  at  some 
oddly-shaped  rock,  dimly  seen  throuah 
the  twilight,  or  at  a  corpse  upon  the 
road,  or  even  at  the  passage  of  camels, 
to  which  horses  have  a  special  anti- 
pathy. If  stream  or  torrent  barred 
the  way,  he  halted,  unbidden,  until 
the  nearest  horseman  had  sought  out 
a  ford,  and  then  calmly  entered  the 
water,  his  example  giving  confidence 
to  his  followers.  These  caravan  horses 
love  society,  soon  attach  themselves 
to  their  companions,  whether  biped  or 
quadrnped,  but  are  very  inhospitable, 
and  do  not  easily  admit  strange  horses 
to  their  company.  They  dislike  sepa- 
ration from  the  caravan,  just  as  cavalry 
chargers  often  object  to  leave  the 
ranks.  Karapet  Bedochil  gave  up  his 
best  and  youngest  horse  to  Dr  Wag- 
ner for  the  journey.  This  was  a  well- 
shaped  brown  mare,  of  excellent  paces, 
and  easy  to  govern,  so  long  as  her 
habits  were  respected.  But  it  took 
some  time  to  accustom  her  to  quit  the 
caravan,  and  carry  Dr  Wagner  on  his 
rambles  off  the  road. 

"  To  ride  in  the  rank  and  file  of  a 
caravan,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  is  weari- 
some enough.  Wiien  morning  dawned, 
and  the  first  sunbeams  illumined  the 
green  Alpine  plateau,  I  loved  to  ride 
up  some  rising  ground  by  the  wayside, 
to  contemplate  the  landscape,  and  to 
enjoy  the  picturesque  aspect  of  the 
Konrd  camps,  and  of  the  long  line  of 
the  caravan.  My  horse  did  not  share 
my  enjoyment.  Much  spurring  did  it 
cost  me  to  habituate  him  to  even  a 
few  minutes*  separation  from  his 
friends.  Love  of  society,  and  aversion 
to  solitude,  are  amonest  the  most 
striking  and  affecting  characteristics 
of  these  animals.  At  times  I  re- 
mained behind  the  caravan,  when  I 
found  an  interesting  spot,  where  the 
geological  formation  or  the  mountain 
vegetation  invited  to  examination  and 
coUection.  My  horse,  well  secured 
near  at  hand,  kept  his  gaze  immov- 
ably fixed  upon  the  vanishing  caravan. 
When  the  last  straggler  had  disap- 
peared, he  still  pricked  up  his  cars  so 
long  as  ho  could  hear  the  bells. 
When  these  were  no  longer  audible, 
he  drooped  his  head,  and  looked  in- 
quiringly and  reproachfully  at  his 
bounising  rider.  If  it  cost  mo  trouble 
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to  detacb  him  from  the  caravan,  he 
needed  no  urging  to  rejoin  it.  Sud- 
denly displaying  the  fire  of  the  Orien- 
tsd  courser,  he  galloped  with  winged 
swiftness,  till  the  bells  were  once  more 
heard,  and  broke  into  loud  and  joyous 
neighings  on  again  joining  his 
friends." 

The  gregarious  and  sociable  pro- 
pensities of  Armenian  horses  are  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  designs  of  the 
Kourd  thieves,  who  at  nightfall  prowl 
around  the  camp.  To  lessen  the 
difficulty  they  come  mounted  upon 
stolen  caravan  horses,  which  they 
train  to  the  work.  A  noose  is  flung 
round  the  neck  of  a  grazing  horse, 
and  whilst  one  thief  pulls  the  animal 
along,  another  drives  it  with  a  whip. 
The  Armenian  horse-keepers  fire  their 
guns  to  give  the  alarm,  and  mount 
their  best  horses  to  pursue  the 
marauders.  If  they  overtake  them, 
they  at  first  endeavour  to  obtain 
restitution  by  fair  words  or  by  threats. 
Only  at  the  last  extremity  do  they 
use  their  firearms,  for  they  have  a 
not  unfounded  fear  of  Kourd  ven- 
geance for  bloodshed. 

Less  dreaded,  and  far  less  frequent 
than  these  depredations,  are  attacks 
npon  caravans  by  wolves.  These 
occur  scarcely  once  in  ten  years,  and 
then  only  in  very  severe  winters, 
when  long  frosts  keep  the  flocks  from 
the  pastures.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  wolves,  spurred  by  ex- 
treme hunger,  sometimes  overcome 
their  natural  cowardice,  and  make  a 
dash  at  a  caravan,  breaking  suddenly 
into  the  column  on  the  march,  pulling 
down  horses,  and  tearing  tnem  in 
pieces,  before  there  is  time  to  drive 
them  away  with  bullets.  But  these 
cases  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 
It  more  often  happens  that,  in  sum- 
mer, a  single  wolf  will  sneak  down 
upon  the  grazing  caravan  horses, 
whose  instinct,  however,  soon  detects 
his  approach.  They  form  a  circle, 
heads  inwards  and  heels  out,  and  if  the 
wolf  does  not  succeed,  at  a  first  spring, 
in  fixing  upon  one  of  their  throats, 
his  best  plan  is  to  decamp,  before  he 
gets  shot.  The  attacks  of  these  wolves 
are  always  nocturnal.  From  other 
beasts  of  prey  the  caravans  between 
Erzroum  and  Tabriz  have  nothing  to 
fear.  The  jackals  are  weak  and  timid, 
I  content  themselves  with  dead 
1  ;  and  bears  are  few  in  number, 


and  confine  their  feeding  to  sheep  and 
goats.  Southwards  from  Tabrii  to* 
Tehcran,  and  thence  to  Ispahan,  the 
danger  increases.  Konrds  are  re- 
placed by  Turkomans ;  wolves  by  pan- 
thers and  tigers.  But  even  ffom  these, 
so  far  as  Dr  Wagner  could  gather  from 
repeated  conversations  with  caravan 
leaders,  the  peril  is  trifling,  except  far 
south,  towards  Shiraz,  or  eastwards  in 
the  deserts  of  Khorassan,  where  tigers 
are  more  numerous  and  aggressive. 

Of  other  animals  accustomed  to  fol- 
low caravans,  the  Doctor  particularly 
mentions  ravens  and  carrion  birds, 
which  in  winter  consume  the  excre- 
ment, in  summer  the  carcasses,  of 
horses.  In  Armenia  and  Persia,  he 
recognised  an  old  friend  whom  he  had 
often  seen  hovering  over  the  expedi- 
tionary column  which  he  had  accom- 
panied to  Constantina.  The  white- 
headed  vulture  (  Vuiturfuhms)  floated 
in  the  air  at  a  prodigious  height  above 
the  caravan,  and  as  often  as  a  horse 
fell  dead,  dozens  of  the  loathsome 
birds  lowered  thehr  powerful  pinions, 
and  sank  plumb-down  npon  the  car- 
rion. The  beasts  of  the  caravan,  even 
the  dogs,  were  pretty  good  friends 
with  these  obscene  creatures;  or  at 
least,  from  the  force  of  habit,  usually 
endured  their  proximity.  Dr  Wagner 
speculates  on  the  possibility  of  some 
eccentric  sympathy  between  the  horse 
and  his  future  coffin.  He  often  saw 
the  little  carrion  kite  (Cathartes  perc- 
nopterus^)  when  it  had  gorged  itself 
with  the  flesh  of  some  dead  animal, 
settle  down,  its  feathers  all  pufied  out, 
npon  a  horse^s  back,  there  to  digest  its 
copious  meal — a  process  which  the 
horse,  by  his  immobility,  seemed  stu- 
diously to  avoid  disturbing.  Grouped 
together  in  the  great  heat,  from  which 
they  sought  to  shelter  their  heads 
under  their  neighbours*  bellies,  the 
horses  stood,  each  one  with  his 
plumed  and  impure  rider.  **  Some- 
times," says  the  Doctor,  "I saw  ravens 
sitting  in  the  same  confidential  man- 
ner upon  the  backs  of  horses  and  dro- 
medaries. In  North  Africa  I  observed 
similar  intimacy  l>etween  kites  and 
cows,  ravens  and  swine.  Dr  Knob- 
lecher  relates  that  in  the  Kile  districts 
of  Central  Africa  he  often  saw  water- 
fowl, particularly  herons  and  ibises, 
sit  upon  the  backs  of  elephants.  Only 
to  one  khid  of  animal  has  the  Arme- 
nian carayan-horse  a  nalaral  hatred 
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and  strong  aversion— namely,  to  the 
camel,  who,  on  his  side,  detests  the 
horse.  Even  in  caravans  composed 
of  both  kinds  of  beasts,  long  accus- 
tomed to  each  other's  presence,  this 
antipathy  end  ares.  Horses  and  camels, 
if  left  in  any  degree  to  their  own  free 
will,  go  separately  to  pastnre.  Long 
habit  of  being  together  restrains  them 
from  hostile  outbreaks,  bat  I  never 
witnessed,  daring  the  whole  period  of  . 
my  Oriental  travels,  an  example  of 
even  a  tolerably  good  understand- 
ing between  them." 

On  the  20th  of  Jane — so  cold  a 
morning,  that,  in  spite  of  cloidi  and 
mackintosh,  Dr  Wagner  was  half- 
frozen —  the  caravan  reached  the 
Konrd  village  of  Tendek,  and  en- 
camped in  a  narrow  vallev,  the 
mountains  around  which  had  been 
reckoned,  a  few  years  previously, 
amongst  the  most  unsafe  in  Kourdis- 
tan,  a  caravan  seldom  passing  unas- 
saiied.  Towards  evening  a  Kourd 
chief  came  into  camp.  *^  He  wore 
no  beard,  bat  thick  and  long  mous- 
taches—  as  formerly  the  Janissaries 
— a  huge  turban,  a  short  burka^  very 
wide  trousers.  He  had  his  horse 
shod  by  one  of  our  Armenians,  took 
a  fancy  to  Karapet-Bedochil's  pocket- 
knife,  and  asked  him  for  it  as  a  keep- 
sake. He  did  not  pay  for  the  shoeing, 
and  rode  off,  with  small  thanks,  amidst 
the  courteous  greetings  of  all  the 
Armenians  —  even  of  our  haughty 
Karl  van- Baschi.  I  afterwards  laugh- 
ingly asked  the  KaderUhi  why  he 
had  not  demanded  payment  from  the 
Kourd  for  the  shoes  and  his  work. 
'  Laugh  away  I '  was  his  reply  ;  *  if 
ever  you  meet  that  fellow  alone,  yon 
won't  be  quite  so  merry.'  The  Kourd, 
who  was  armed  with  pistols,  gun, 
and  sabre,  certainly  looked  the  very 
model  of  a  captain  of  banditti." 

Before  reaching  Persian  territory, 
where  the  risk  from  robbers  dimi- 
nishes, some  pack-horses  were  clever- 
ly stolen  by  the  Kourds ;  and  two 
men,  who  were  sent,  well  mounted, 
to  overtake  the  thieves  and  negotiate 
for  the  restoration  of  the  property, 
returned  to  camp  despoiled  of  clothes 
and  steeds.  Ultimately,  the  Pasha 
of  Erzroum  extorted  the  bales  from 
the  Kourds,  who  are  too  prudent  to 
drive  things  to  extremities.  But,  for 
(he  time,  Kara  Goo  had  to  pirsuQ  his 


journey  minus  his  merchandise,  and 
greatly  cast  down  at  the  loss,  which 
he  merited  for  his  griping  effirontery, 
and  for  the  poltroonery  with  which,  a 
few  days  before,  he  had  deviated  froni 
his  direct  road  on  the  rude  demand  of 
some  Kourds,  who  sought  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  him — a  sort  of  wolf- and- 
lamb  business  —  for  riding  through 
their  pastures.  He  forgot  his  loss, 
however,  when  reckoning  at  Tabria 
the  full  sack  of  sounding  gold  tomauns 
received  for  carriage  of  goods;  and 
in  the  joy  of  his  heart  he  even  con- 
descended to  speak  to  Dr  Wagner, 
and  to  extend  to  him  his  forgiveness 
for  having  refused  to  be  imposed 
upon,  so  that  they  parted  in  amity  at 
last 

Tabriz,  in  size  the  second,  in  popu- 
lation the  first  city  of  the  Persian 
empire,  was  the  limit  of  Dr  Wag- 
ner's travels  in  an  easterly  direction. 
Thence  he  made  excursions;  and  final- 
ly, turning  his  steps  southwards,  made 
the  circuit  of  that  extremity  of  Lake 
Urumia,  and  so  got  back  to  Bayasld 
in  Turkish  Armenia ;  so  that  he  visit- 
ed, in  fact,  but  a  nook  of  Persia — 
including,  however,  one  of  its  most 
important  cities  and  some  rarely- 
explored  districts.  His  first  visit  at 
Tabriz  was  to  Mr  Bonham,  the  Eng- 
lish consaUgeneral,  with  whom  he 
found  a  Maltese  physician,  Dr  Gas  • 
solani — then  the  only  European  me- 
dical man  resident  in  the  place — who 
offered  him,  in  the  kindest  manner, 
an  apartment  in  his  house.  Here 
Dr  Wagner  interpolates  a  gentle 
stricture  on  British  hospitality  in 
Asia.  Mr  Bonham,  he  says,  ^^was 
certainly  also  very  obliging,  but 
seemed  less  hospitable ;  and  although 
he  had  a  very  roomy  house  and  a 
very  small  family,  he,  like  his  col- 
league, Mr  Brant  at  Erzroum,  was  not 
fond  of  putting  himself  out  of  his 
way.  I  confess  that  I  have  not 
formed  the  most  favourable  opinion 
of  English  hospitality  in  the  East. 
My  letters  from  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  had  not  the 
effect  which  mieht  have  been  reason- 
ably expected  from  the  high  position 
of  those  statesmen.  In  Russian  Asia, 
less  exalted  recommendations  gene- 
rally procured  me  a  friendly  and  truly 
hospitable  reception.  On  better  ac- 
quaintance, and  after  repeated  inter- 
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viows,  the  dry,  thoroughly  English 
reserve  and  formal  manner  gave  way, 
in  Mr  Bonham,  to  a  certain  degree 
of  amiability.  He  took  a  particu- 
larly warm  interest  in  my  communi- 
cations from  the  Caucasus,  and  gave 
me  in  retnrn  valuable  information 
concerning  Persian  matters.  Mr  Bon- 
ham was  married  to  a  niece  of  Sir 
Robert  PeePs,  a  beautiful,  amiable, 
and  accomplished  lady." 

In  Dr  Cassolani*s  house  Dr  Wagner 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  great 
number  of  Persians,  who  besieged  the 
learned  hekim  for  advice,  and  be  thus 
had  excellent  opportunities  of  noting 
the  peculiarities  of  Persian  character, 
manners,  and  morals.  But  the  most 
favourable  place  for  the  pursuit  of 
such  studies,  on  a  large  scale,  he 
found  to  be  the  Tabriz  bazaar, 
which  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
bazaars,  or  spacious  halls  full  of 
shops.  Thither  daily  repaired  Dr 
Wagner,  escorted  by  one  of  Dr  Cas- 
flolani*s  Persian  servants,  a  fellow  of 
herculean  proportions,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  open  a  passage  through  the 
curious  crowd  which  at  first  thronged 
round  the  European.  Here  were  %- 
played  prodigious  masses  of  merchan- 
dise, chiefly  English,  only  the  coarser 
kinds  of  goods  coming  from  Germany 
and  Russia,  glass  from  Austria,  amber 
from  Constantinople.  Here  were  chil- 
dren's watches  from  Nuremberg,  with 
a  locomotive  on  the  dial,  and  the  in- 
scription, ^^  Railway  from  Nuremberg 
to  Furth ;  **  lithographed  likenesses  of 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  taken  and  printed 
in  Germany;  snuff-boxes  from  As- 
trakan,  with  the  Emperor  Nicholas's 
portrait ;  and  portraits  of  Beukendorf, 
Paskewitch,  Neidhard,  and  other 
Russian  generals  distinguished  in  re- 
cent wars.  There  were  shawls  and 
carpets  from  Hindostan,  and  sabre- 
blades,  of  wonderful  temper  and  finish, 
from  Shiraz.  Of  these  latter  Dr  Wag- 
ner saw  some,  adorned  with  beantifol 
arabesque  designs  in  gold,  and  in- 
scribed with  passages  from  the  Koran, 
whose  price  was  two  hundred  to- 
mauns,  or  Persian  ducats.  Made  of 
strips  of  metal,  hammered  together 
cold,  these  excellent  blades  are  the 
result  of  prodigious  labour,  much 
time,  and  great  skill.  The  chief 
value  of  such  weapons  is  usually  in 
the  Bteel,  for  the  hilt  and  mounting 


must  be  unusually  rich  to  exceed  the 
cost  of  the  blade  itself.  Hitherto  the 
armourers  of  Tabriz,  Teheran,  and 
Ispahan  have  vainly  endeavoured  to 
rival  those  of  Shiraz. 

Dr  Wagner  soon  found  himself  at 
home  in  the  European  circle  at  Ta- 
briz, which  consists  chiefly  of  the 
members  of  the  Russian  and  English 
consulates,  and  of  the  managers  of  foor 
Greek  commercial  houses,  branches 
of  Constantinople  establishments. 
The  English  consul-general,  as  al- 
ready hinted,  lived  rather  retired, 
gave  a  dinner  or  two  each  half-year 
to  the  Europeans,  and  took  but  small 
share  in  the  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments after  which  most  of  them  eager- 
ly ran.  An  old  Greek  gentleman, 
named  Morfopulo,  was  the  great  Lu- 
cuUus  and  Amphitryon  of  the  place. 
Introduced  to  him  by*  his  Maltese 
friend,  Dr  Wagner  was  at  once  cor- 
dially invited  to  a  dinner,  which  gave 
him  the  first  idea  of  the  sumptuous 
manner  of  living  of  Europeans  in  Ta- 
briz. Nothing  was  spared ;  Oriental 
delicacies  were  embalmed  and  enno- 
bled by  the  refinements  of  Western 
art.  There  were  fish  from  the  Cas- 
pian, game  from  the  forests  of  GhUan, 
grapes  and  mulberries  from  Azerbijan, 
the  most  exquisite  pasties,  and  the 
cream  of  the  vineyards  of  Champagne 
cooling  in  abundant  ice.  The  guests 
were  as  motley,  the  talk  as  various, 
as  the  viands.  From  East  to  West, 
from  Ispahan  to  Paris,  the  conversa- 
tion rolled.  The  Russian  Consul- 
general  sketched  the  Persian  court  at 
Teheran;  Dr  Cassolani  gave  verbal 
extracts  from  his  life  and  experience 
at  Erzronm  and  Tabriz;  an  Italian 
quack,  who  had  just  arrived,  and  who 
had  long  led  a  roving  existence  in 
Asiatic  Turkey — professing  alternate- 
ly to  discover  gold  mines,,  and  to  heal 
all  maladies  by  an  infallible  elixir — 
related  his  aaventnres  amongst  the 
Kourds ;  whilst  a  young  Greek  diplo- 
matist, named  Mavrocordato— a  rela- 
tion of  the  statesman  of  that  name — 
Just  transferred,  to  his  no  small  regret, 
from  Paris  to  Tabriz,  was  eloquent 
concerning  the  balls,  beauties,  and 
delights  or  the  French  capital. 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
European  residents  in  Tabriz  are  pe- 
culiar, and  may  possibly  account 
for  the  limited  nature  of  the  inter- 
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course  maintained  with  them  by 
tho  gentleman  who  filled  the  post 
of  British  consul-general  at  the 
time  of  Dr  Wagner's  visit.  Some  of 
the  managers  of  the  Greek  houses — 
few  of  whom  remain  more  than  half- 
a-dozen  years,  which  time,  owing 
to  the  profitable  nature  of  the  trade, 
and  especially  of  the  smuggling  traffic 
with  the  trans-  Caucasian  provinces  of 
Russia,  usually  suffices  to  make  their 
fortunes — were  married,  but  had  left 
their  wives  in  Constantinople.  Most 
of  them,  as  well  as  tho  members  of 
tho  Russian  consulate-general,  were 
bachelors.  All,  however,  whether 
married  or  single,  had  conformed  to 
the  custom  of  the  place,  by  contract- 
ing limited  matrimony  with  Nestorian 
women.  This  Christian  sect,  nume- 
rous in  Azerbijan,  entertains  a  strong 
partiality  for  Europeans,  and  has  no 
scruple,  either  moral  or  religious,  in 
marrying  its  daughters  to  them  for  a 
fixed  term  of  years,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  a  stipulated  sum.  There  is 
great  competition  for  a  new-comer 
from  Europe,  especially  if  he  be  rich. 
The  queer  contract  is  known  in  Ta- 
briz as  mcUrimonio  aUa  carta.  Very 
often  the  whole  of  the  lady's  family 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  house  of 
the  temporary  husband,  and  live  at 
his  charges ;  and  this  is  indeed  often 
a  condition  of  the  bargain.  The  usage 
is  of  such  long  standiog  amongst 
Europeans  in  Persia,  and  especially 
in  that  particular  province,  that  it 
there  scandalises  no  one.  Every 
European  has  a  part  of  his  house  set 
aside  for  the  women,  and  calls  it  his 
harem  :  the  ladies  preserve  their  Per- 
sian garb  and  manner  of  life,  cover 
their  faces  before  strangers  and  in  the 
streets,  frequent  the  bath,  and  pass 
their  time  in  dressing  themselves,  just 
like  the  Mahomedan  Persians,  Hand- 
some, but  totally  uneducated  and  nn- 
intellectnal,  they  make  faithful  wives 
and  tender  mothers,  but  poor  compa- 
nions. When  the  term  stipulated  in 
the  contract  expires,  and  if  it  be  not 
renewed,  they  fiud  no  difficulty  in 
contracting  pennanent  marriages  with 
their  own  countrymen ;  the  less  so, 
that,  in  such  cases,  they  take  a  dowry 
with  them,  whereas,  in  general,  the 
Nestorian  has  to  purchase  his  wife 


from  her  parents.  The  children  of 
tho  European  marriage  almost  always 
remain  in  possession  of  the  mother ; 
and  Dr  Wagner  was  assured  that  she 
testifies  even  stronger  affection  for 
them  than  for  those  of  her  second  and 
more  regular  marriage;  whilst  the 
stepfather  rarely  neglects  his  duty 
towards  them.  ^'  StUl  more  remark- 
able is  it,''  continues  the  Doctor, 
**  that  tho  European  fathers,  when 
recalled  to  their  own  country,  aban- 
don their  children,  without,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  slightest  scruple  of 
conscience,  to  a  most  uncertain  fate, 
and  trouble  themselves  no  further 
concerning  them.  But  a  single  in- 
stance is  known  to  me,  when  a 
wealthy  European  took  one  of  his 
children  away  with  him.  Even  in  the 
case  of  men  otherwise  of  high  charac- 
ter and  principle,  a  prolonged  resi- 
dence in  the  East  seems  very  apt 
gradually  to  stifle  the  voice  of  nature, 
of  honour,  and  of  conscience." 

Dismissing,  with  this  reflection, 
the  consideration  of  European  society 
and  habits  in  Persia,  Dr  Wagner 
turns  his  attention  to  the  natives,  and 
to  an  examination  of  the  curious  inci- 
dents and  vicissitudes  of  modem  Per- 
sian history,  to  which  he  allots  an 
interesting  chapter — based  partly  on 
his  many  conversations  with  British 
and  Russian  diplomatic  agents,  with 
French  officers  who  had  served  in 
Persia,  and  with  French  and  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  partly  on  the  works 
of  various  English  travellers — and 
then  commences  his  wanderings  and 
explorations  in  the  mountains  of  Sa- 
hant,  and  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Urumiah.  In  these  and  other  in- 
vestigations, occupying  his  second 
volume,  the  length  to  which  our  notice 
of  his  first  has  insensibly  extended 
forbids  our  accompanying  him,  at 
least  for  the  present.  Judging  from 
the  great  number  of  books  relating  to 
Western  Asia  that  have  of  late  years 
been  published  in  this  country — many 
of  them  with  marked  success — the 
number  of  readers  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  that  region  must  be  very 
considerable.  By  such  of  them  as 
read  German,  Dr  Wagner's  series  of 
six  volumes  will  be  prized  as  a  mine 
of  entertainment  and  information. 
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KATIE     STEWART. 


A   TRUE   8T0RT. 


PART   II. — CHAPTER   VIII. 


**  Leddy  Kilbrachmont  1  Weel, 
John,  my  man,  she  might  have  done 
waar — mackle  wanr;  but  I  secua 
very  weel  how  she  conld  have  bettered 
hersel.  A  young,  wiselike,  gallant- 
looking  lad,  and  a  very  decent  laird- 
ship — anither  thing  frae  a  doited  anld 
man." 

"  Weel,  wife,"  said  John  Stewart, 
ruefully  scratching  his  head — "  weel, 
I  say  naething  against  it  in  itsel ; 
bat  will  ye  tell  me  what  I^m  to  say 
to  the  Beelye  ?  " 

"  Ay,  John,  that  will  I,"  returned 
the  house-mother.  ^^Tell  him  to  take 
his  daughter's  bairn  out  of  its  cradle, 
pair  wee  totom,  and  ask  himsel  what 
he  has  to  do  wi'  a  young  wife — a 
young  wife!  and  a  bonnie  lass  like 
our  Isabeil!  Man,  John,  to  think, 
wi'  that  mucklo  body  o'  yours,  that 
yon  should  have  sae  little  heart!  Nae 
wonder  ye  need  muckle  coats  and 
plaids  about  ye,  you  men !  for  ne'er 
a  spark  o'  light  is  in  the  hearts  of  ye, 
to  keep  ye  warm  within." 

*^  Weel,  weel,  Isabeil ;  the  mair 
cause  ye  should  gie  me  a  gnid  dram 
to  keep  the  chill  out,"  said  the  miller ; 
'^  and  ye*ll  just  mind  ye  were  airt  and 
pairt,  and  thought  mair  of  the  Beclye's 
bien  dwellin'  and  braw  family  than 
ever  I  did ;  but  its  aye  your  way — ^ye 
put  a*  the  blame,  when  there  is  blame, 
on  me." 

^^  Hand  your  peace,  guidman,"  said 
Mrs  Stewart.  ^*  Whiles  J  am  drawn 
away  wi'  your  reasonings  against  my 
ain  judgment,  as  happens  to  folk  owre 
easy  in  thebr  temper,  whether  they 
will  or  no — Fll  no  deny  that;  but 
nae  man  can  say  I  ever  set  my  face 
to  onything  that  would  have  broken 
the  heart  of  a  bairn  of  mine.  Take 
your  dram^  and  gang  away  with  your 
worldly  thoughts  to  your  worldly 
business,  John  Stewart ;  if  it  wasna 
for  yon,  I'm  sure  ne'er  a  thought  of 
pelf  would  enter  my  head.'* 

''  Eh,  guidwife! "  It  was  all  that 
the  miller's  astonishment  could  utter. 


He  was  put  down.  With  humility 
he  took  the  dram,  and  softly  setting 
his  glass  on  the  table,  went  out  like 
a  lamb,  to  the  mill. 

*^  Leddy  Kilbrachmont !  and  Janet, 
the  glaikit  gilpie,  taking  up  with  a 
common  man ! "  said  Mrs  Stewart, 
unconsciously  pushing  aside  the  pretty 
wheel,  the  offering  of  the  ^^  wright " 
in  Arncreoch.  *'  Weel,  but  what 
maun  I  do  ?  If  Isabeil  gangs  hame 
to  her  ain  house,  and  Janet — Janet's 
a  guid  worker — far  mair  use  about 
a  house  like  ours  than  such  a  genty 
thing  as  Bell — Janet  married,  too — 
what's  to  come  o'  me?  I'll  hae 
to  bring  hame  Katie  frae  the 
Castle." 

^*  Muckle  guid  ye'll  get  of  Katie, 
mother,'*  said  Janet,  who,  just  then 
coming  in  from  the  garden,  with  an 
armful  of  cold,  curly,  brilliant  greens, 
had  heard  her  mother's  soliloquy. 
"If  ye  yokit  her  to  the  wheel  like  a 
powny,  she  wadna  spin  the  yarn  for 
Isabell's  providing  in  half-a-dozen 
years  ;  and  no  a  mortal  turn  besides 
could  Katie  do  in  a  house,  if  ye  gied 
her  a'  the  land  between  this  and 
Kellie  Law." 

"And  wha  asked  your  counsel?" 
said  the  absolute  sovereign  of  Kellie 
Mill.  "If  I'm  no  sair  trysted  wi' 
my  family,  there  never  was  a  woman : 
first,  your  faither — and  muckle  he 
kens  about  the  rule  o'  a  household ; 
and  syne  you,  ye  taupio — as  if  Isa- 
bell's providing  was  yet  to  spin !  To 
spin,  said  she?  and  it  lying  safe  in 
the  oak  press  up  the  stair,  since  ever 
Bell  was  a  wee  smout  of  a  bairn.  And 
yonrs  too,  though  ye  dinna  deserve 
it  \ — ^ay,  and  little  Katie's  as  weel,  as 
the  bonnie  grass  on  the  bumside 
could  have  tellt  ye  twal  year  ago, 
when  it  was  white  wi'  yam  a'  the 
simmer  through,  spun  on  a  purpose- 
like  wheel — a  thing  fit  for  a  woman's 
wark — no  a  toy  for  a  bit  bairn.  Gae 
way  wi'  you  and  your  vanities.  I 
would  just  like  to  see,  wi'  a'  your 
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ap«ettiDg,  ony  ane  o*  ye  bring  op  a 
family  as  creditable  as  yonr  mother !  *' 

Janet  stole  in  to  the  table  at  the 
farther  window,  and,  without  a  word, 
began  to  prepare  her  greens,  which 
were  Immediately  to  be  added  to  the 
other  contents  of  the  great  pot,  which, 
suspended  by  the  crook,  babbled  and 
boiled  over  Uie  fire ;  for  the  moods  of 
the  hoase-mother  were  pretty  well 
known  in  her  dominions,  and  no  one 
dared  to  lift  ap  the  voice  of  rebellion. 

After  an  interval  of  silence,  Mrs 
Stewart  proceeded  to  her  own  room, 
and  in  a  short  time  reappeared,  hooded 
and  plaided,  testifying  with  those 
echoing  steps  of  hers,  to  all  concerned, 
that  she  had  again  pnt  on  her  high- 
heeled  gala  shoes.  Isabell  was  now 
in  the  kitchen,  quietly  going  about  her 
share  of  the  household  labour,  and 
doing  it  with  a  subdued  graceful  glad- 
ness which  touched  the  mother's 
heart. 

**  I'm  gaun  up  to  Kellie,  Bell,  my 
woman,"  said  Mrs  Stewart.  *^I 
wouldna  say  but  we  may  need  Katie 
at  hame ;  ony  way,  V\\  gang  up  to  the 
Castle,  and  see  what  they  say  aboat 
it.  It's  time  she  had  a  while  at  hame 
to  learn  something  purpose-like,  or  it's 
my  fear  she'll  be  fit  for  naething  but 
to  hang  on  about  Lady  Anne;  and 
nae  bairn  o'  mine  shall  do  that  wi' 
my  will.  Ye'll  set  Merran  to  the 
muckle  wheel,  Isabell,  as  soon  as 
she's  in  frae  tlie  field ;  and  get  that 
cuttle  Janet  to  do  some  creditable 
work.  If  I  catch  her  out  o'  the  house 
when  I  come  hame,  it'll  be  the  waur 
for  hersel." 

*^So  ye're  aye  biding  on  at  the 
Castle,  Bauby,"  said  Mrs  Stewart,  as, 
her  long  walk  over,  she  rested  in  the 
housekeeper's  room,  and  greeted,  with 
a  mixture  of  familiarity  and  con- 
descension, the  powerful  Bauby,  who 
had  so  long  been  the  faithful  friend 
and  attendant  of  little  Katie  Stewart. 
"  Ye're  biding  on  ?  I  thought  you 
^  ere  sure  to  gang  with  Lady  Betty  ; 
and  vexed  I  was  to  think  of  ye 
gaun  away,  that  my  bairn  liket  sae 
weel." 

**  I'll  never  lee,  Mrs  Stew.irt,"  said 
Baaby,  confidentially.  *'  If  it  hadna 
just  been  Katie  Stewart's  sel,  and  a 
thought  of  Lady  Anne,  puir  thing,  left 
ber  lee  Uoe  in  the  house,  I  would  as 
iooii  have  gaen  oat  to  the  May  to 


live,  as  bidden  still  in  Kellie  Castle. 
But  someway  they  have  grippit  my 
heart  atween  them — I  couldna  leave 
the  bairns." 

"  Aweel,  Bauby,  it  was  kind  in  ye," 
said  the  miller's  wife ;  ^*  but  I'm  in  no 
manner  sure  that  I  winna  take  Katie 
away." 

**  Take  Katie  away  —  eh,  Mrs 
Stewart !  "  And  Bauby  lifted  up  her 
great  hands  in  appeal. 

^*  Ye  see  her  sister  Isabell  is  to  be 
married  soon,"  said  the  important 
mother,  rising  and  smoothing  down 
her  skirts.  **And  now  I'm  rested, 
Bauby,  I'll  thank  ye  to  take  me  to 
Lady  Anne's  room." 

The  fire  burned  brightly  in  the  west 
room,  glowing  in  the  dark  polished 
walls,  and  brightening  with  its  warm 
flush  the  clond^  daylight  which  shone 
through  the  high  window.  Again  on 
her  high  chair,  with  her  shoulders 
fixed,  so  that  she  cannot  stoop,  Lady 
Anne  sits  at  her  embroidery  frame,  at 
some  distance  from  the  window,  where 
the  slanting  light  falls  full  upon  her 
work,  patiently  and  painfully  working 
those  dim  roses  into  the  canvass  which 
already  bears  the  blossoms  of  many 
a  laborious  hour.  Poor  Lady  Anne  t 
People,  all  her  life,  have  been  doing 
their  duty  to  her — training  her  into 
propriety  —  into  noiseless  decorum 
and  high-bred  manners.  She  has  read 
the  Spectator  to  improve  her  mind — 
has  worked  embroidery  because  it  was 
her  duty  ;  and  sits  resignedly  in  this 
steel  fixture  now,  because  she  feels  it 
a  duty  too — a  duty  to  the  world  at 
large  that  Lady  Anne  Erskine  should 
have  no  curve  in  her  shoulders — no 
stoop  in  her  tall  aristocratic  figure. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  though  they 
make  her  stiff,  and  pale,  and  silent, 
none  of  these  cares  have  at  all  tar- 
nished the  gentle  lustre  of  Lady 
Anne's  good  heart ;  for,  to  tell  truth, 
embroidery,  and  prejudices,  and  steel- 
collars,  though  they  cramp  both  body 
and  mind  a  little,  by  no  means  have 
a  bad  effect— >or,  at  least,  by  no  means 
BO  bad  an  effect  as  people  ascribe  to 
them  in  these  days — upon  the  heart ; 
and  there  lived  many  a  true  lady 
then — lives  many  a  true  lady  now — 
to  whom  devout  thoughts  have  come 
in  those  dim  hours,  and  fair  fancies 
budded  and  blossomed  in  the  silence. 
It  was  very  true  that  Lady  Anne  sat 
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tbere  immovable,  holding  her  head 
with  conscientious  firmness,  as  she 
had  been  trained  to  hold  it,  and 
moving  her  long  fingers  noiselessly  as 
her  needle  went  out  and  in  through 
the  canvass  before  her — very  true 
that  she  thought  she  was  doing  her 
duty,  and  accomplishing  her  natural 
lot;  but  not  any  less  true,  notwith- 
standing, that  the  heart  which  beat 
softly  against  her  breast  was  pure 
and  gentle  as  the  summer  air,  and, 
like  it,  touched  into  quiet  brightness 
by  the  light  from  heaven. 

Near  her,  carelessly  bending  for- 
ward from  a  lower  chair,  and  leaning 
her  whole  weight  on  another  embroid- 
ery frame,  sits  Katie  Stewart,  labour- 
ing with  a  hundred  wiles  to  draw 
Lady  Anne^s  attention  from  her  work. 
One  of  little  Katie^s  round  white 
shoulders  is  gleaming  out  of  her  dress, 
«nd  she  is  not  in  the  least  erect,  but 
bends  her  head  down  between  her 
hands,  and  pushes  back  the  rich  golden 
hair  which  falls  in  shining,  half-curled 
tresses  over  her  fingers,  and  laughs, 
and  pouts,  and  calls  to  Lady  Anne  ; 
but  Lady  Anne  only  answers  quietly, 
and  goes  on  with  her  work — for  it  is 
right  and  needful  to  work  so  many 
hours,  and  Lady  Anne  is  doing  her 
duty. 

But  not  so  Katie  Stewart :  her 
needle  lies  idle  on  the  canvass ;  her 
silk  hangs  over  her  arm,  getting  soiled 
and  dim ;  and  Lady  Anne  blushes  to 
remember  how  long  it  is  since  her 
wayward  favourite  began  that  group 
of  flowers. 

For  Katie  feels  no  duty — no  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter ;  and  having 
worked  a  whole  dreary  hour,  and 
accomplished  a  whole  leaf,  inclines  to 
.be  idle  now,  and  would  fain  make  her 
companion  idle  too.  But  the  con- 
scientious Lady  Anne  shakes  her  head, 
and  labours  on;  so  Katie,  leaning 
still  further  over  the  frame,  and  still 
more  entirely  disregarding  her  shoul- 
-ders  and  deportment,  tosses  back  the 
overshadowing  curls  again,  and  with 
her  cheeks  supported  in  the  curved 
palms  of  her  hands,  and  her  fingers 
keeping  back  the  hair  frt)m  her  brow, 
lifts  up  her  voice  and  sings — 


'*  Corn  rigs  and  barley  rigs. 
Com  rigs  aro  bonnie.^ 


»f 


Sweet,  clear,  and  foil  is  little  Katie^s 


voice,  and  she  leans  forward,  with  her 
bright  eyes  dwelling  kindly  on  Lady 
Anne*s  face,  while,  with  afTcctionato 
pleasure,  the  good  Lady  Anne  sits 
still,  and  works,  and  listens— the 
sweet  child^s  voice,  in  which  there  is 
still  scarcely  a  graver  modulation  to 
tell  of  the  coming  woman,  echoing 
into  the  generous  gentle  heart  which 
scarcely  all  its  life  has  had  a  selfish 
thought  to  interrupt  the  simple  beauti- 
ful admiration  of  its  nnenvious  love. 

^^  Katie,  ye  little  cuttie  I  **  exclaimed 
the  horror-stricken  mother,  looking  in 
at  the  door. 

Katie  started;  but  it  was  only 
with  privileged  boldness  to  look  up 
smilingly  into  her  mother^s  face,  as 
she  finished  the  last  verse  of  her 
song. 

^^  Eh,  Lady  Anne,  what  can  I  say 
to  you  ?  "  said  Mra  Stewart,  coming 
forward  with  indignant  energetic 
haste ;  "  or  what  will  your  ladyship 
say  to  that  forward  monkey  ?  Katie, 
have  I  no  admonished  ye  to  get  the 
manners  of  a  serving  lassie  at  your 
peril,  however  grand  the  folk  were  ye 
saw ;  but,  nevertheless,  to  gie  honour 
where  honour  is  due,  as  it*s  com- 
manded. I  think  shame  to  look  ye  in 
the  face,  Lady  Anne,  after  hearing  a 
bairn  of  mine  nse  such  a  freedom.^* 

"  But  you  have  no  need,  Mrs 
Stewart,"  said  Lady  Anne,  "  for 
Katie  is  at  home." 

There  was  the  slightest  possible 
tone  of  authority  in  the  words,  gentle 
as  they  were ;  and  Mrs  Stewart  felt 
herself  put  down. 

"  Weel,  your  ladyship  kens  best ; 
but  I  came  to  speak  about  Katie, 
Lady  Anne.  I^m  thinking  I'll  need 
to  bring  her  hame." 

Mrs  Stewart  had  her  revenge. 
Lady  Anne's  quiet  face  grew  red  and 
troubled,  and  she  struggled  to  loose 
herself  from  her  bondage,  and  turn 
round  to  face  the  threatening  visitor. 

"  To  take  Katie  homo  ? — away  from 
me  ?  Oh,  Mrs  Stewart,  dinna  1 "  said 
Lady  Anne,  forgetting  that  she  was 
no  longer  a  child. 

"  Ye  see,  my  lady,  our  Isabell  is  to 
be  married.  The  young  man  is  Philip 
Landale  of  Kilbrachmont.  Ye  may 
have  heard  tell  of  him  even  in  the 
Castle ; — a  lad  with  a  guid  house  and 
plenty  substance  to  take  hame  a  wife 
to ;  and  a  gold  wife  he'll  get  to  them, 
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thoagb  maybe  I  sbonldna  say  it.  And 
80  yoa  see,  Lady  Anne,  I'll  be  left 
with  only  Janet  at  bame.'* 

**  Bat,  Mrs  Stewart,  Katie  bas  not 
been  accustomed  to  it ;  she  could  not 
do  you  any  good,'*  said  the  eager,  in- 
jndicions  Lady  Anne. 

"The  very  words,  my  lady— the 
very  thing  I  said  to  our  guidman  and 
the  bairns  at  bame.  *  Its  time,*  says 
I,  *  that  Katie  was  learnin*  something 
fit  for  her  natural  place  and  lot. 
What  kind  of  a  wife  will  she  ever 
make  to  a  pnir  man,  coming  straight 
out  of  Kcllie  Castle,  and  Lady  Anne^s 
very  cha'mer?'  No  that  Tm  mean- 
ing it*s  needful  that  she  should  get  a 
pnir  man,  Lady  Anne ;  but  a  bien  man 
in  the  parish  is  no  like  ane  of  your 
grand  lords  and  earls;  and  if  l^atie 
does  as  weel  as  her  mother  before 
her,  she'll  bae  a  better  portion  than 
she  deserves." 

Indignantly  Katie  tossed  her  curls 
from  her  forehead,  bent  her  little 
flushed  face  over  the  frame,  and  be- 
gan to  ply  her  needle  as  if  for  a 
wager. 

**Bat,  Mrs  Stewart,'*  nrged  Lady 
Anne,  "Katie's  birthday  is  not  till 
May,  and  she's  only  fifteen  then. 
Never  mind  the  man — there*s  plenty 
time ;  but  as  long  as  we're  at  Kellie, 
and  not  far  away  from  you,  Mrs 
Stewart,  why  should  not  Katie  live 
all  her  life  with  me?" 

Katie  glanced  up  archly,  saucily, 
bnt  said  nothing. 

"It  wonldna  be  right,  my  lady. 
In  the  first  place,  you'll  no  be  aye  at 


Kellie ;  you'll  get  folk  yon  like  better 
than  Katie  Stewart ;  and  Katie  must 
depend  on  naebody's  will  and  plea- 
sure. I'll  have  it  said  of  nae  bairn  of 
mine  that  she  somed  on  a  stranger. 
Na,  she  must  come  hame." 

Lady  Anne's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
The  little  proud  belligerent  mother 
stood  triumphant  and  impeiious  be- 
fore the  fire.  The  petulant  wilful 
favourite  pouted  over  her  frame ;  and 
Lady  Anne  looked  from  one  to  the- 
other  with  overflowing  ejea, 

"  My  sister  Betty's  away,  and  my 
sister  Janet's  away,"  said  Anne  £rs- 
kine  sadly  ;  "I've  nobody  but  Katie 
now.  If  you  take  Katie  away,  ]Mr& 
Stewart,  I'll  break  my  heart." 

Little  Katie  put  away  her  frame 
without  saying  a  word,  and  coming 
silently  to  the  side  of  the  high  chair, 
knelt  down,  and  looked  earnestly  into 
Lady  Anne's  drooping  face.  There 
was  some  wonder  in  the  look — a  little 
awe — and  then  she  laid  down  her  soft 
cheek  npon  that  hand  of  Lady  Anne's, 
on  which  already  some  tears  had 
fallen,  and  taking  the  other  band  into 
her  own,  continued  to  look  up  with  a 
strange,  grave,  sudden  apprehension 
of  the  love  which  had  been  lavished 
on  her  so  long.  Anne  Erskine's  tears 
fell  softly  on  the  earnest  uplooking 
face,  and  Mrs  Stewart's  heart  was 
melted. 

"  Weel,  Lady  Anne,  it's  no  my  na- 
ture to  do  a  hard  thing  to  onybody. 
Keep  the  cuttie ;  Til  no  seek  her  as 
lang  as  I  can  do  without  her.  I  gie 
ye  my  word." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  west  room  is  in  no  respect 
changed,  thongh  three  years  have 
passed  since  wo  saw  it  last.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  stands  a  great 
open  chest,  already  half  full  of  care- 
fully packed  dresses.  This  square 
flat  parcel,  sewed  up  in  a  linen  cover, 
which  Katie  Stewart  holds  in  her  arms 
ms  if  she  could  with  all  her  heart  throw 
it  oat  of  the  window,  instead  of  deposit- 
ing it  reverently  in  the  chest,  is  Lady 
Anne's  embroidery ;  and  Lady  Anne 
herself  is  collecting  stray  silks  and 
needle-books  into  a  great  satin  bag. 
They  are  preparing  for  a  journey. 

LoAj  Anne  Er&ne  is  twenty  — 


very  tall,  Very  erect,  and  with  a  most 
exceptionable  carriage.  From  her 
placid  quiet  brow  the  hair  is  combed 
up,  leaving  not  so  much  as  one  curl 
to  shelter  or  shadow  a  cheek  which  is 
very  soH;  and  pale  indeed,  but  which 
no  one  could  call  beautiful,  or  even 
comely.  On  her  thin  arms  she  wears 
long  black  gloves  which  do  not  quite 
reach  the  elbow,  bnt  leave  a  part  of 
the  arm  visible  under  the  lace  rnfiles 
which  terminate  her  sleeves ;  and  her 
dress  is  of  dark  rustling  silk,  rich  and 
heavy,  though  not  so  spotless  and 
youthful  as  it  once  was.  Her  little 
apron  \b  black,  and  frilled  with  lace; 
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and  from  its  pocket  peeps  the  corner 
of  a  bright  silken  huswife ;  for  Lady 
Anne  is  no  less  indostrions  now  than 
when  she  was  a  girl. 

Ah,  saocy  Katie  Stewart !  Eighteen 
years  old,  and  still  no  change  in  you ! 
No  gloves  on  the  round  arms  which 
clasp  that  covered- up  embroidery — 
no  huswife,  but  a  printed  broadsheet 
ballad,  the  floating  light  literature  of 
the  place  and  time,  in  the  pocket  of 
your  apron — no  propriety  in  your  free 
rebel  shoulders.  And  people  say  there 
is  not  such  another  pair  of  merry 
eyes  in  sight  of  Kellie  Law. 

The  golden  hair  is  imprisoned  now, 
bnt  not  so  closely  as  Lady  Anne\s, 
for  some  little  curls  steal  lovingly 
down  at  the  side,  and  the  fashion  of 
oombing  it  up  clears  the  open  white 
forehead,  which,  in  itself,  is  not  very 
high,  bnt  just  in  proportion  to  the 
other  features  of  the  face.  Only  a 
little  taller  is  the  round  active  figure 
— a  very  little.  No  one  is  quite  sensi- 
ble, indeed,  that  Elatie  has  made  any 
advance  in  stature  at  all,  except  her- 
self; and  even  herself  scarcely  hopes, 
now  in  the  maturity  of  eighteen,  to 
attain  another  half  inch. 

But  the  little  girlish  spirit  has  been 
growing  in  those  quiet  years.  It  was 
Spring  with  ber,  when  Katie  saw  the 
tears  of  Anne  Erskine  for  her  threat- 
ened removal,  and  her  eyes  were 
opened  then  in  some  degree  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  ber  beautiful  lot.  How 
it  was  that  people  loved  her,  followed 
ber  with  watchful,  solicitous  affection 
— her,  simple  little  Katie  Stewart — 
the  consciousness  brought  a  strange 
thrill  into  her  heart.  One  may  grow 
vain  with  much  admiration,  but  much 
love  teaches  humility.  She  wondered 
at  it  in  her  secret  heart — smiled  over 
it  with  tears — and  it  softened  and 
curbed  her,  indulged  and  wilful  though 
she  was. 

But  all  this  time,  in  supreme  con- 
tempt Katie  held  the  rural  homage 
which  began  to  be  paid  to  her.  Sim- 
ple and  playful  as  a  child  in  Kellie, 
Katie  at  home,  when  a  young  farmer, 
or  sailor,  or  prosperous  country  trades- 
man, or  all  of  them  together,  m  hap- 
pened not  anfreqnently,  hang  shyly 
about  the  fire  in  the  Anstrnthcar  Mil- 
ton, to  which  the  family  had  now  re- 
L  watching  for  opportunities  to 
thetDselyeSy  waa  as  stately 


and  dignified  as  any  Lady  Erskine  of 
them  all.  For  Katie  had  made  up 
her  mind.  Still,  ^^a  grand  gentle- 
man," handsome,  courtly,  and  ac- 
compli^ihed,  with  titles  and  honours, 
wealth  and  birth,  wandered  about,  a 
gleaming  splendid  shadow,  through 
the  castles  she  built  every  day.  To 
gain  some  rich  and  noble  wooer,  of 
whatever  kind  proved  attainable,  was 
by  no  means  Katie^s  ambition.  It 
was  a  superb  imagination,  which 
walked  by  her  side  in  her  dreams, 
naturally  clothed  with  the  grandeur 
which  was  his  due  ;  for  Katie^s  mind 
was  not  very  greatly  developed  yet — 
her  graver  i>owers — and  the  purple  of 
nobility  and  rank  draped  her  grand 
figure  with  natural  simplicity — a  guile- 
less ideal. 

^^Is  Lady  Betty^s  house  a  grand 
place.  Lady  Anne  ?  "  asked  Katie,  as 
she  placed  the  embroidery  in  the 
chest 

''It's  in  the  High  Street,"  said 
Lady  Anne,  with  some  pride ;  *'  not 
far  from  the  Parliament  House,  Katie; 
but  it's  not  like  Kellie,  you  know ;  and 
you  that  have  never  been  in  a  town, 
may  think  it  close,  and  not  like  a 
noble  house  to  be  in  a  street ;  but  the 
High  Street  and  the  Canongate  are 
grand  streets ;  and  the  bouse  is  very 
fine  too — only  Betty  is  alone." 

''  Is  Lord  Colville  no  at  home. 
Lady  Anne?"  asked  Katie. 

"  Lord  Colville's  at  the  sea— he's 
always  at  the  sea — and  it's  dreary 
for  Betty  to  be  left  alone ;  but  when 
she  sees  us,  Katie,  she'll  think  she's 
at  Kellie  again." 

''  And  would  she  be  glad  to  think 
that,  I  wonder?"  said  Katie,  half 
under  her  breath. 

But  Lady  Anne  did  not  answer, 
for  the  good  Lady  Anne  was  making 
no  speculations  at  the  moment  about 
happiness  in  the  abstract,  and  so  did 
not  properly  apprehend  the  question 
of  her  little  friend. 

The  sound  of  a  loud  step  hastening 
up  stairs  startled  them.  Onw^ard  it 
came  thumping  through  the  gallery, 
and  a  breathless  voice  bore  it  com- 
pany, smging  after  a  very  strange 
fashion.  Voice  and  step  were  both 
undoubtedly  Bauby  Rodger's,  and 
tiie  gallery  creaked  under  the  one, 
and  the  song  came  forth  in  gnsps 
from  the  other,  making  itself  artlcu- 
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late  in  a  stormy  gnst  as  she  approached 
the  door. 

"  Oh  handsome  Cliarlie  Stuart ! 
Oh  charming  Charlie  Stnart ! 
There ^B  no  a  Ud  in  a*  the  land 
That ^8  half  sae  sweet  as  thou  art  !^^ 

"Baubyl"  exclaimed  Lady  Anne 
with  dignity,  as  her  giant  handmaiden 
threw  open  the  door — "Bauby,  you 
have  forgotten  yonrself.  Is  that  a 
way  to  enter  a  room  where  I  am?" 

**  Your  pardon,  my  lady — I  beg 
vonr  pardon — I  canna  help  it.  Eh, 
Lady  Anne !  £h,  Miss  Katie !  ^  Little 
wat  ye  wha^s  coming  ;  prince  and 
lord  and  a^s  coming.'  There^s  ane  in 
the  court — ^ane  frae  the  North,  wi' 
the  news  of  a'  the  victories  I " 

Lady  Anne's  face  flashed  a  little. 
*•  Who  is  it?— what  is  it,  Bauby?" 

^*  It's  the  Prince  just,  blessin's  on 
his  bonnle  face! — they  say  he's  the 
gallantest  gentleman  that  ever  was 
seen — making  a'  the  road  frae  the 
Hielands  just  ae  great  conqnish.  The 
nan  says  there's  thousands  o'  the 
clans  after  him — a  grand  army,  be- 
ginning wi'  the  regular  sodgers  in 
their  uniform,  and  ending  wi'  the 
braw  tartans  —  or  ending  wi'  the 
clouds  mair  like,  for  what  twa  e'en 
could  see  the  end  of  them  marching, 
and  them  thousands  aboon  thousands; 
and  white  cockauds  on  ilka  bonnet 
of  them.  £h,  my  leddy !  I  could 
greet — I  could  dance — I  could  sing — 

*  An  somebody  were  come  again, 
Thmn  somebody  maun  cross  the  main. 
And  ilka  man  shall  hae  his  ain. 

Carle  an  the  King  come !  ^^* 

**  Hush,  Bauby,  hush,"  said  Lady 
Anne,  drawing  herself  up  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  indecorum ;  but  her  pale 
cheek  flushed,  and  her  face  grew  ani- 
mated. She  could  not  pretend  to  in- 
difference. 

^  Ye  had  best  get  a  sword  and  a 
gnn,  and  a  white  cockade  yonrsel. 
loo're  big  enough,  Bauby,"  said  the 
SDti- Jacobite  Katii* ;  ^*  for  your  grand 
Chevalier  will  need  a'  his  friends  yet. 
Maybe  if  you're  no  feared,  but  keep 
up  with  a*  thae  wild  Hielandmen,  he'll 
make  yon  a  knight,  Bauby." 

**  Katie,  you  forget  who*8  beside 
yo«,"  said  Lady  Anne. 

^*  Oh  !  ne'er  mind  me,  my  lady ; 
I'm  used  to  argue  wi'  her ;  but  if  I 
did  fecht  for  the  Chevalier — ay,  ye 
wamy  ea'  him  tae  1 — ^was  it  no  your  ain 


very  sel,  Katie  Stewart,  that  tellt  me, 
nae  later  than  yestreen,  that  chival- 
ry meant  the  auld  grand  knights  that 
fought  for  the  distressed  lang  syne  ? 
And  if  I  ^tW  fecht  for  the  Prince,  what 
should  ail  me  ?  And  if  it  was  the 
will  of  Providence  to  make  me  strong 
and  mnckle,  and  you  bonnle  and  wee, 
whase  blame  was  that  ?  The  Cheva- 
lier !  Ay,  and  blessings  on  him ! — for 
isna  he  just  in  the  way  of  the  auld 
chivalry — and  isna  he  gaun  to  deliver 
the  distressed?" 

"  The  way  the  King  did  In  the 
persecuting  times — him  that  shot  them 
down  like  beasts,  because  they  liket 
the  kirk,"  said  Katie. 

"  Eh,  ye  little  Whig !  that  I  should 
say  sae  I  But  I  have  nae  call  to  stand 
up  for  the  auld  kings — they've  gaen 
to  their  place,  and  rendered  their 
account ;  but  this  bonnle  lad — for  a 
bonnle  lad  he  is,  though  he's  bom  a 
prince,  and  will  dee  a  great  king,  as 
it's  my  hope  and  desire  —  has  nae 
blame  of  thae  111  deeds.  He's  come 
for  his  ain  kingdom,  and  justice,  and 
the  rights  of  the  nation,  ^  and  ilka 
man  shall  hae  his  ain.'" 

**  But  wha's  wronged,  Bauby?" 
asked  the  unbeliever. 

"  Wha's  wronged  ?  Isna  the  nation 
wronged  wi'  a  bit  German  duke  pit- 
ten  down  in  the  big  seat  of  our  native 
king  ?  Isna  a'body  wronged  that  has 
to  suffer  that?  And  isna  he  coming 
with  his  white  cockade  to  set  a'thing 
right  again?" 

'*  Bauby,  you  forget  we're  to  leave 
Kellie  at  twelve,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
interrupting  this  conclusive  logic, 
*^  and  the  things  are  not  all  ready. 
We'll  hear  the  true  news  about  the 
Prince  in  Edinburgh." 

^^  Well  see  him,  bless  him  I  for  he's 
marching  on  Edinburgh,  driving  a' 
thae  cowards  before  him  like  a  wbeen 
sheep,"  said  Bauby,  triumphantly. 
^*  I  conldna  keep  the  gnid  news  to  my- 
sel,  my  lady ;  but  now  I  maun  awa.** 

And  Bauby  hastened  from  the  room, 
letting  her  voice  rise  as  she  went 
through  the  gallery,  enough  to  con- 
vey to  Katie's  ear  her  wish — 

**  To  see  gnid  eoni  upon  the  rin. 
And  banishment  to  a*  the  Whigs.** 

After  this  interruption,  the  packing 
went  on  busily,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  in  silence.  It  was  the  memor- 
able year  of  Scottiah  romance — the 
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"  forty- five  ;"  and  there  were  few 
hearts  on  either  side  which  could 
keep  their  nsnal  pace  of  beating  when 
the  news  of  the  wild  invasion  was 
told.  But  like  all  other  times  of  great 
events  and  excitement,  the  ordinary 
platitudes  of  life  ran  on  with  wonder- 
fnlly  little  change — ran  on,  and  wove 
themselves  about  those  marvels;  so 
that  this  journey  to  Edinburgh,  even 
in  Lady  Anne  Erskine^s  eyes,  at  pre- 
sent bulked  as  largely,  and  looked  as 
important,  as  the  threatened  revolu- 
tion ;  and  to  little  Katie  Stewart,  her 
new  gown  and  mantle  were  greater 
events  than  the  advent  of  the  Cheva- 
lier. 

"  Are  you  no  feared  to  go  to  Edin- 
burgh, Lady  Anne,  and  the  Chevalier 
and  a^  his  men  coming?"  asked  Katie 
at  length. 

Katie^s  own  eyes  sparkled  at  the 
idea,  for  the  excitement  of  being  in 
danger  was  a  more  delightful  thing 
than  she  had  ever  ventured  to  antici- 
pate before. 

"Afraid?  He  is  the  true  Prince, 
whether  he  wins  or  fails,^'  said  Lady 
Anne ;  "  and  no  lady  need  fear  where 


a  Stuart  reigns.  It's  his  right  ho 
comes  for.  I  pray  Heaven  give  the 
Prince  his  right." 

Katie  looked  up  with  some  aston- 
ishment. Very  few  things  thus  moved 
the  placid  Lady  Anne. 

**  It  would  only  bo  after  many  a 
man  was  killed,"  said  Katie ;  "  and 
if  the  King  in  London  comes  from 
Germany,  this  Chevalier  comes  from 
France ;  and  his  forefathers  were  ill 
men.  Lady  Anne." 

"  Katie  Stewart,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
hastily,  "  it*s  ignorance  youVe  speak- 
ing. I  will  not  hear  it.  lUl  hear  no- 
thing said  against  the  right  The 
Prince  comes  of  the  true  royal  blood. 
He  is  the  son  of  many  good  kings ; 
and  if  they  were  not  all  good,  that  is 
not  his  fault.  My  fathers  served  his. 
I  will  hear  nothing  said  against  the 
Prince's  right." 

Little  Katie  looked  up  wonderingly 
into  her  friend's  face,  and  then  turned, 
away  to  conclude  her  packing.  Bnt^ 
quite  unconvinced  as  she  was  of  the 
claims  and  rights  of  the  royal  adven- 
turer, his  young  opponent  said  no 
more  about  Prince  Charles. 


CHAPTBE  X. 


Corn-fields  lie  under  the  low  green 
hills,  here  bending  their  golden  load 
under  the  busy  reaper*s  band,  there 
shorn  and  naked,  with  the  gathered 
sheaves  in  heaps  where  yestei^ay  they 
grew.  Pleasant  sounds  are  in  the 
clear  rich  autumn  air — harvest  voices, 
harvest  nurth,  purified  by  a  little  dis- 
tance from  all  its  coarseness;  and 
through  the  open  cottage  doors  yon 
see  the  eldest  child,  matronly  and  im- 
portant in  one  house,  idling  with  a 
sense  of  gnilt  in  the  other,  who  has 
been  left  at  home  in  charge,  that  all 
elder  and  abler  people  might  get  to 
the  field.  Pleasant  excitement  and 
haste  touch  von  with  a  contagions 
cheer  and  activity  as  you  pass.  Here 
hath  our  bountiful  mother  been  ren- 
dering riches  out  of  her  full  breast 
once  more ;  here,  under  those  broad 
bright,  smiling  heavens,  the  rain  and 
the  sun,  which  God  sends  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust,  have  day  by  day 
cherished  the  seed,  and  brought  it 
forth  in  blade  and  ear ;  and  now  there 
is  a  thanksgiving  in  all  the  air,  and 


quickened  steps  and  cheerful  labour- 
ing proclaim  the  unconscious  sen- 
timent which  animates  the  whole. 
Bright,  prosperous,  wealthy  autumn 
days,  wherein  the  reaper  has  no  less 
share  than  his  master,  and  the  whole 
world  is  enriched  with  the  universal 
gain. 

And  now  the  Firth  comes  flashing 
into  sight,  making  the  whole  horizon 
a  silver  line,  with  one  white  sail,  far 
off,  floating  on  it  like  a  cloud. 
Heavily,  as  if  it  overhung  the  water^ 
that  dark  hill  prints  its  bold  outline 
on  the  mingled  glory  of  sky  and  sea ; 
and  under  its  shadow  lie  quiet  houses, 
musing  on  the  beach,  so  still  that  yon 
could  fancy  them  only  lingering,  me- 
ditating there.  But  little  meditation 
is  under  those  humble  roofs,  for  tho 
fishers  of  Largo  are  out  on  the  Firth, 
as  yonder  red  sails  tell  you,  straying 
forth  at  the  wide  mouth  of  the  bay  ^ 
and  the  women  at  home  are  weaving 
nets,  and  selling  fish,  and  have  time 
for  anything  but  meditation. 

But  now  Largo  Law  is  left  behind^ 
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and  there  is  a  grand  scene  bejond. 
The  skies  are  clear  and  distinct  as 
skies  are  only  in  antnmn  ;  and  yonder 
conches  the  lion,  who  watches  oar 
fair  Edinburgh  night  and  day;  and 
there  she  stands  herself,  his  Una, 
with  her  grey  wimple  over  her  head, 
and  her  feet  on  the  sands  of  her  vas- 
sal sea.  Queenlike  attendants  these 
are:  they  are  almost  her  sole  glory 
now  ;  for  her  crown  is  taken  from  her 
head,  and  her  new  life  of  genius  has 
scarcely  begun ;  but  none  can  part 
the  forlom  queen  and  her  two  faithful 
henchmen,  the  Firth  and  the  hill. 

There  are  few  other  passengers  to 
cross  the  ferry  with  oiur  little  party  ; 
for  Lady  Anne  has  only  one  man- 
servant for  escort  and  protection  to 
herself,  Katie  Stewart,  and  their 
formidable  maid.  In  those  days 
people  were  easily  satisfied  with 
travelling  accommodation.  The  ferry- 
boat was  a  little  dingy  sloop,  lifting 
up  a  huge  picturesque  red  sail  to 
catch  the  soft  wind,  which  carried 
them  alongonly  very  slowly ;  but  Katie 
Stewart  leaned  over  its  grim  bulwark, 
watching  the  water— so  calm,  that  it 
seemed  to  have  consistence  and  shape 
as  the  slow  keel  cut  it  asunder — softly 
gliding  past  the  little  vesseKs  side, 
and  believed  she  had  never  been  so 
happy. 

It  was  night  when  they  reached 
Edinburgh,  under  the  care  of  a  little 
baud  of  Lady  Colville^s  servants  and 
hangers-on— all  the  male  force  the 
careful  Lady  Betty  could  muster — who 
bad  been  waiting  for  them  at  the 
water-side.  The  Chevalier's  forces 
were  rapidly  approaching  the  city, 
and  Katie  Stewart's  heart  thrilled 
with  a  fear  which  had  more  delight 
in  it  than  any  previous  joy,  as  slowly 
in  their  heavy  cumbrous  carriage, 
with  their  little  body  of  adherents, 
tbev  moved  along  through  the  gloom 
and  rustling  sounds  of  the  beautiful 
uiglit.  In  danger!  not  unlike  the 
errant  ladies  of  the  old  time;  and 
approaching  to  the  grand  centre  of 
romance  and  song— the  Edinburgh  of 
dreams. 

Lady  Colville's  house  was  in  the 
High  Street,  opposite  the  old  Cross 
of  Edinburgh  ;  and,  with  various  very 
audible  self*  congratulations  on  the 
part  of  their  attendants,  the  v'lsitors 
entered  the  narrow  dark  gateway,  and 


arrived  in  the  paved  court  within. 
It  was  not  very  large  this  coiurt ;  and, 
illuminated  by  the  fitful  light  of  a 
torch,  which  just  showed  the  massy 
walls  frowning  down,  with  all  kinds  of 
projections  on  every  side,  the  dwell- 
mg- place  of  Lady  Colville  did  not 
look  at  all  unlike  one  of  the  mys- 
terious houses  of  ancient  story.  Here 
were  twin  windows,  set  in  a  richly 
ornamented  gable,  sending  out  gleams 
of  fierce  reflection  as  the  light  flashed 
into  their  small  dark  panes;  and 
yonder,  tier  above  tier,  the  great 
mansion  closes  up  darkly  to  the  sky, 
which  fits  the  deep  well  of  this  court 
like  a  roof  glowing  with  its  *'  little 
lot  of  stars."  Katie  had  time  to 
observe  it  all  while  the  good  maternal 
Lady  Betty  welcomed  her  young 
sister  at  the  door.  Very  dark,  high, 
and  narrow  was  the  entrance,  more 
like  a  clefc  in  great  black  rocks,  ad- 
mitting to  some  secret  cavern,  than  a 
passage  between  builded  walls ;  and 
the  dark  masses  of  shadow  which  lay 
in  those  deep  comers,  and  the  elfin 
torchlight  throwing  wild  gleams  hero 
and  there  over  the  heavy  walls,  and 
flashing  back  from  unseen  windows, 
everywhere,  made  a  strange  pictur- 
esque scene — relieved  as  it  was  by  the 
clear,  faint  stars  above,  and  the  wann 
light  from  the  opened  door. 

But  it  was  not  at  that  time  the 
most  peaceful  of  residences,  this  house 
of  Lady  Colville's ;  for  in  a  day  or 
two  Katie  began  to  start  in  her  high 
chamber  at  the  long  boom  of  the 
Castle  guns;  and  in  these  balmy 
lightsome  nishts,  excited  crowda 
paced  up  and  down,  from  the  Canon- 
gate  and  the  Lawnmarket,  and 
gathered  in  groups  about  the  Crosa, 
discussing  the  hundred  rumours  to 
which  the  crisis  gave  birth.  At  all 
times  this  Edinburgh  crowd  does 
deariy  love  to  gather  like  waves  in 
the  great  street  of  the  old  city,  and 
amuse  itself  with  an  excitement  when 
the  times  permit.  As  they  sweep- 
along— knots  of  old  men,  slowly 
deliberating— clusters  of  young  ones, 
quickening  their  pace  as  their  con- 
versation and  thoughts  intensify — all 
in  motion,  continually  coming  and 
going,  the  wide  streetnever  sufficiently 
thronged  to  prevent  their  passage, 
but  enough  so  to  secure  all  the  ani- 
mation of   a   crowd;    and    women 
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looking  on  only  from  the  "  close 
mouths"  and  oater  stairs,  spectators 
merely,  not  actors  in  the  ferment 
which  growls  too  deeply  for  them  to 
join — the  scene  is  always  interesting, 
always  exciting  to  a  stranger;  it 
loses  somehow  the  natural  meanness 
of  a  vulgar  mob,  and  yon  see  some- 
thing historical,  which  quickens  your 
pulse,  and  makes  your  blood  warm, 
in  the  angry  crowd  of  the  High  Street, 
if  it  be  only  some  frolic  of  soldiers 
from  the  Castle  which  has  roused  its 
wrath. 

Out,  little  Katie !  out  on  the  round 
balcony  of  that  high  oriel  window — 
something  approaches  which  eyes  of 
noble  ladies  around  you  brighten  to 
see.  On  the  other  balcony  below 
this.  Lady  Anne,  with  a  white  ribbon 
on  her  breast,  leans  over  the  carved 
balustrade,  eagerly  looking  out  for  its 
coming,  with  a  flushed  and  animated 
face,  to  which  enthusiasm  gives  a 
certain  charm.  Even  now  in  her 
excitement  she  has  time  to  look  up, 
time  to  smile — though  she  is  almost 
too  anxious  to  smile— and  wave  her 
fluttering  handkerchief  to  yon  above 
there,  Katie  Stewart,  to  quicken  yonr 
zeal  withal.  But  there,  little  stub- 
bom  Whig,  unmoved  except  by 
curiosity,  and  with  not  a  morsel  of 
white  ribbon  about  her  whole  person, 
and  her  handkerchief  thrown  away 
into  the  inner  room,  least  she  should 
be  tempted  to  wave  it,  stands  the 
little  Hanoverian  Katie,  firmly  plant- 
ing her  feet  upon  the  window-sill,  and 
leaning  on  the  great  shoulder  of  Bauby 
Kodger,  who  thrusts  her  forward  from 
behind.  Bauby  is  standing  on  a 
stool  within  the  room,  her  immense 
person  looming  through  the  oppressed 
window,  and  one  of  her  mighty  hands, 
with  a  handkerchief  nearly  as  large  as 
the  main-sail  of  a  sloop,  squeezed  up 
within  it  like  a  ball,  ready  to  be 
thrown  loose  to  the  winds  when  he 
comes,  grasping,  like  Lady  Anne,  the 
rail  of  the  balustrade. 

There  is  a  brilliant  eky  overhead, 
and  all  the  way  along,  until  the  street 
loses  itself  in  its  downward  slope  to  the 
palace,  those  high-crested  coroneted 
windows  are  crowded  with  the  noble 
ladies  of  Scotland.  Below,  the  crowd 
thickens  every  moment — a  mnrmnr- 
ing,  moving  mass,  with  many  minds 
within  it  like  Katie  Stewart's,  hostile 


as  fears  for  future,  and  remembrance 
of  past  Injuries  can  make  them,  to 
the  hero  of  the  day.  And  banners 
float  in  the  air,  which  high  above 
there  is  misty  with  the  palpable  gold 
of  this  exceeding  sunshine  ;  and  dis- 
tant music  steals  along  the  street,  and 
far>off  echoed  cheers  tell  that  he  is 
coming — he  is  coming !  Pretender — 
Prince — Knight-errant — the  last  of  a 
doomed  and  hapless  race. 

Within  the  little  boudoir  on  the 
lower  story,  which  this  oriel  window 
lights.  Lady  Colville  sits  in  a  great 
elbow  chair  apart,  where  she  can  see 
the  pageant  without,  and  not  herself 
be  seen ;  for  Lady  Betty  wisely  re- 
members that,  thongh  the  daughter 
of  a  Jacobite  earl,  she  is  no  less  the 
wife  of  a  Whig  lord,  whose  flag  floats 
over  the  broad  sea  far  away,  in  the 
name  of  King  George.  Upon  her 
rich  stomacher  you  can  scarcely 
discern  the  modest  white  ribbon 
which,  like  an  innocent  ornament, 
conceals  itself  under  the  folds  of  lace ; 
but  the  ribbon,  nevertheless.  Is  there ; 
and  ladies  in  no  such  neutral  position 
as  hers — offshoots  of  the  attainted 
house  of  Mar,  and  other  gentle  cousins, 
crowd  her  other  windows,  though  no 
one  has  seen  herself  on  the  watch  to 
hail  the  Chevalier. 

And  now  he  comes  1  Ah  !  fair, 
high,  royal  face,  in  whose  beauty 
lurks  this  look,  like  the  doubtful 
marsh«  under  its  mossy,  brilliant 
verdure — this  look  of  wandering  im- 
becile expression,  like  the  passing 
shadow  of  an  idiot's  face  over  the  face 
of  a  manful  youth.  Only  at  times 
you  catch  it  as  he  passes  gracefully 
along,  bowing  like  a  prince  to  those 
enthusiastic  subjects  at  the  windows, 
to  those  not  quite  so  enthusiastic  in 
the  street  below.  A  moment,  and  all 
eyes  are  on  him  ;  and  now  the  cheer 
passes  on — on — and  the  crowd  follows 
in  a  stream,  and  the  spectators  re- 
luctantly stray  in  from  the  windows 
— the  Prince  has  past. 

But  Lady  Anne  still  bends  over 
the  balustrade,  her  strained  eyes 
wandering  after  him,  herself  uncon- 
scious of  the  gentle  call  with  which 
I^ady  Betty  tries  to  nmse  her  as  she 
leaves  the  little  room.  Quiet  Anne 
Erskine  has  had  no  romance  in  her 
youth — shall  have  none  in  the  grave 
still  life  which,  day  by  day,  comes 
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down  to  her  out  of  the  changefal  skies. 
Gentle  affections,  for  sisters,  brethren, 
friends,  are  to  be  her  portion,  and  her 
heart  has  never  craved  another ;  bnt 
for  this  moment  some  strange  magic 
has  roused  her.  Within  her  strained 
spirit  a  heroic  ode  is  sounding;  no 
one  hears  the  gradual  swell  of  the 
stricken  chords;  no  one  knows  how 
the  excited  heart  beats  to  their 
strange  music ;  but  give  her  a  poet*s 
utterance  then,  and  resolve  that  in- 
articulate cadence,  to  which  her  very 
band  beats  time,  iuto  the  words  for 
which  unconsciously  she  struggles, 
and  you  should  have  a  song  to  rouse 
a  nation.  Such  songs  there  are ;  that 
terrible  Marseillaise,  for  instance — 
wrung  out  of  a  moved  heart  in  its 


highest  climax  and  agony — the  wild 
essence  and  inspiration  of  a  mind 
which  was  not,  by  natural  right,  a 
poet*s. 

"Lady  Anne !  Lady  Anne  I  They're 
a^  past  now,**  said  Katie  Stewart. 

Lady  Anne's  hand  fell  passively 
from  its  support;  her  head  drooped 
on  her  breast ;  and  over  her  pale  cheek 
came  a  sudden  burst  of  tears.  Quick- 
ly she  stepped  down  from  the  bal- 
cony, and  throwing  herself  into  Lady 
Betty's  chair,  covered  her  face  and 
wept. 

"  //e'«  no  an  ill  man — I  think  he's 
no  an  ill  man,"  said  little  Katie  in 
doubtful  meditation.  "  I  wish  Prince 
Charlie  were  safe  at  hame ;  for  what 
wUl  he  do  here?" 


CHAPTBE  XI. 


In  Lady  Colville's  great  drawing- 
room  a  gay  party  had  assembled.  It 
was  very  shortly  after  the  Prestonpans 
victory,  and  the  invading  party  were 
flashed  with  high  hopes.  Something 
of  the  ancient  romance  softened  and 
refined  the  very  manners  of  the  time. 
By  a  sadden  revulsion  those  high- 
spirited  noble  people  had  leaped  forth 
from  the  prosaic  modem  life  to  the 
glowing,  brilliant,  eventful  days  of 
old — as  great  a  change  almost  as  if 
the  warlike  barons  and  earls  of  their 
family  galleries  had  stepped  out  into 
vhsible  life  again.  Here  is  one  young 
gallant,  rich  in  lace  and  embroidery, 
describing  to  a  knot  of  earnest,  eager 
listeners  the  recent  battle.  But  for 
this  the  youth  had  vegetated  on  his 
own  acres,  a  slow,  respectable  squire 
— he  is  a  knight  now,  errant  on  an 
enterprise  as  daring  and  adventurous 
aA  ever  engaged  a  Sir  Lancelot  or  Sir 
Tristram.  The  young  life,  indeed, 
hangs  in  the  balance — the  nation's 
warfare  is  involved  ;  but  the  dangers 
which  surround  and  hem  them  about 
only  brighten  those  youthfal  eyes,  and 
make  their  hearts  beat  the  quicker. 
All  things  are  possible — the  impossible 
they  behold  before  them  a  thing  ac- 
complished; and  the  magician  exer- 
cises over  them  a  power  like  witch- 
craft;—  their  whole  thoughts  torn 
opon  him— their  speech  ib  full  of 
Prinee  Charies. 

Graver  are  the  older  people— tlM 


men  who  risk  families,  households, 
established  rank— and  whose  mature 
minds  can  realise  the  full  risk  in- 
Tolved.  Men  attainted  in  ^^the  fif* 
teen,"  who  remember  how  it  went  with 
them  then — men  whom  trustful  re- 
tainers follow,  and  on  whose  heads 
lies  this  vast  responsibility  of  life  and 
death.  On  some  faces  among  them 
are  dark  immovable  clouds — on  some 
the  desperate  calmness  of  hearts  strung 
to  any  or  ererj  loss ;  and  few  forget, 
even  in  those  brief  triumphant  festivi- 
ties, that  their  lives  are  in  their  hands. 
In  one  of  those  deep  window-seats, 
half  hidden  by  the  curtain,  Katie 
Stewart  sits  at  her  embroidery  frame. 
If  she  never  worked  with  a  will  before, 
she  does  it  now;  for  the  little  rural 
belle  is  fluttered  and  excited  by  the 
presence  and  unusual  conversation  of 
the  brilliant  company  round  her.  The 
embroidery  frame  just  suffices  to  mark 
that  Katie  u  Katie,  and  not  a  noble 
Erskine,  for  Lady  Anne  has  made  it 
very  difficult  to  recognise  the  distinc- 
tion by  means  of  the  dress.  Katie's,  it 
is  true,  is  plainer  than  her  friend's  ;— 
she  has  no  jewels — wears  no  white 
rose;  but  as  much  pains  have  been 
bestowed  on  her  toilette  as  on  that 
of  any  lady  in  the  room ;  and  Lady 
Anne  sits  very  near  the  window,  lest 
Katie  should  think  herself  neglected. 
There  is  little  feai^for  here  he  stands, 
the  grand  gentleman,  at  Katie  Stew- 
art's side  I 
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Deep  in  those  massy  walls  is  the 
recess  of  the  windoNv,  and  the  window 
itself  is  not  large,  and  has  a  frame  of 
strong  broad  bars,  such  as  might  al- 
most resist  a  siege.  The  seat  is 
cushioned  and  draped  with  velvet,  and 
the  heavy  crimson  curtain  throws  a 
flash  upon  Katie^s  face.  Quickly 
move  the  round  arms,  gloved  with 
delicate  black  lace,  which  does  not 
hide  their  whiteness;  and,  escaping 
from  this  cover,  the  little  fiugers  wind 
themselves  among  those  bright  silks, 
now  resting  a  moment  on  the  canvass, 
as  Katie  Ufts  her  eyes  to  listen  to 
something  not  quite  close  at  hand 
which  strikes  her  ear — now  impatiently 
beating  on  the  frame  as  she  droops  her 
head,  and  cannot  choose  but  hear 
something  very  close  at  hand  which 
touches  her  heart. 

A  grand  gentleman !— Manlike  and 
gallant  the  young  comely  face  which, 
high  up  there,  on  the  other  side  of 
those  heavy  crimson  draperies,  bends 
towards  her  with  smiles  and  winning 
looks,  and  words  low- spoken — brave 
the  gay  heart  which  beats  under  his 
rich  uniform— noble  the  blood  that 
warms  it.  A  veritable  Sir  Alexander, 
not  far  from  the  noble  house  of  Mar  in 
descent,  and  near  them  in  friendship ; 
a  brave,  poor  baronet,  young,  hope- 
ful, and  enthusiastic,  already  in  eager 
joyous  fancies  beholding  his  Prince 
upon  the  British  throne,  himself  on 
the  way  to  fortune.  At  first  only  for 
a  hasty  moment,  now  and  then,  can  he 
linger  by  Katie^s  window;  but  the 
moments  grow  longer  and  longer,  and 
now  he  stands  still  beside  her,  silently 
watching  this  bud  grow  upon  the  can- 
vass— silently  following  the  motion  of 
those  hands.  Little  Katie  dare  not 
look  up  for  the  eyes  that  rest  on  her — 
eyes  which  are  not  bold  either,  but 
have  a  certain  shyness  in  them ;  and 
as  her  eyelids  droop  over  her  flushed 
cheeks,  she  thinks  of  the  hero  of  her 
dreams,  and  asks  herself,  with  inno- 
cent wonder  thrilling  through  her 
heart,  if  this  is  he? 

The  ladies  talk  beside  her,  as  Katie 
cannot  talk  ;  shrewdly,  dimply,  within 
herself,  she  judges  what  they  say — 
forms  other  conclusions — pursues  quite 
another  style  of  reasoning— but  says 
nothing ;  and  Sir  Alexander  leans  his 
high  brow  on  the  crimson  curtain,  and 
disregards  them  all  for  her. 


Leaves  them  all  to  watch  this  bud — 
to  establish  a  supervision,  under  which 
Katie  at  length  begins  to  feel  uneasy, 
over  these  idling  hands  of  hers.  Look 
him  in  the  face,  little  Katie  Stewart, 
and  see  if  those  are  the  eyes  you  saw 
in  your  dreams. 

But  just  now  she  cannot  look  him 
in  the  face.  In  a  strange  enchanted 
mist  she  reclines  in  her  window-seat, 
and  dallies  with  her  work.  Words 
float  in  upon  her  half- dreaming  sense, 
fragments  of  conversation  which  she 
will  remember  at  another  time ;  atti- 
tudes, looks,  of  which  she  is  scarcely 
aware  now,  but  which  will  rise  on  her 
memory  hereafter,  when  the  remem- 
bered sunshine  of  those  days  begins 
to  trace  out  the  frescoes  on  the  wall. 
But  now  the  hours  float  away  as  the 
pageant  passed  through  that  crowded 
High  Street  yesterday.  She  is  scarce- 
ly conscious  of  their  progress  as  they 
go,  but  will  gaze  after  them  when 
they  are  gone. 

"And  you  have  no  white  rose?" 
said  the  young  cavalier. 

He  speaks  low.  Strange  that  he 
should  speak  low,  when  among  so 
many  conversations  other  talkers  have 
to  raise  their  voices — low  as  Philip 
Landale  used  to  speak  to  Isabell. 

"  No,"  said  Katie. 

He  bends  down  further — speaks  in 
a  still  more  subdued  tone ;  while 
Katie^s  fingers  play  with  the  silken 
thread,  and  she  stoops  over  her  frame 
so  closely  that  he  cannot  see  her  face. 

*'  Is  it  possible  that  in  Kellie  one 
should  have  lived  disloyal  ?  But  that 
is  not  the  greatest  marvel.  To  be 
young,  and  fair,  and  generous — is  it 
not  the  same  as  to  be  a  friend  of  the 
Prince  ?  But  your  heart  is  with  the 
white  rose,  though  you  do  not  wear  it 
on  your  breast?" 

*'  No."  Look  up,  little  Katie— up 
wilh  honest  eyes,  that  he  may  be  con- 
vinced. "  No ;  his  forefathers  were  ill 
men  ;  and  many  a  man  will  die  first,  if 
Prince  Charies  be  ever  King." 

"  Katie,  Katie !"  said  the  warning 
voice  of  Lady  Anne,  who  has  caught 
the  last  words  of  this  rebellious  speech. 
And  again  the  mist  steals  over  her 
in  her  comer ;  and  as  the  light  wanes 
and  passes  away  from  the  evening 
skies,  she  only  dimly  sees  the  bending 
figure  beside  her,  only  vaguely  re- 
ceives into  her  dreaming  miud  tlio 
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low  words  ho  says.  It  is  all  a  dream 
— the  beautifal  dim  hours  depart — 
the  brilliaut  groups  disperse  and  go 
away;  and,  leaning  oat  alone  from 
that  oriel  window,  Katie  Stewart 
looks  forth  upon  the  night. 

Now  and  then  passes  some  late 
reveller  —  now    and    then    drowsily 

?aces  past  a  veteran  of  the  City  Guard, 
'he  street  is  dark  on  this  side,  lying 
in  deep  shadow ;  but  the  harvest  moon 
throws  its  fall  light  on  the  opposite 
pavement,  and  the  solitary  anfr^uent 
flgares  move  along,  flooded  in  the 
silver  radiance,  which  seems  to  take 
sabstance  and  tangibility  from  them, 
and  to  bear  them  along,  floating,  glid- 
ing, as  the  soft  waters  of  the  Firth 
bore  the  sloop  across  the  ferry.  Bat 
here  comes  a  quick  footstep  of  autho- 
rity, echoing?  through  the  silent  street — 
a  rastling  Highland  Chief,  with  a  dark 
henchman,  like  a  shadow  at  his  hand ; 
and  that^what  is  that  lingering  figare 
looking  np  to  the  light  in  Lady  Anne 
Erskine's  window,  as  he  slowly  wends 
his  way  downward  to  the  Palace? 
Little  Katie's  heart— she  had  brought 
it  out  here  to  still  it — leaps  again ;  for 
this  is  the  same  form  which  haants  her 
fancy ;  and  again  the  wonder  thrills 
through  her  strangely,  if  thus  she  has 
come  in  sight  of  her  fate. 

Draw  your  silken  mantle  closer 
round  you,  Katie  Stewart ;  put  back 
the  golden  curls  which  this  soft  breath 
of  night  stirs  on  your  cheek,  and  lean 
your  brow  upon  your  hand  which 
leans  upon  the  sculptured  stone. 
Slowly  be  passes  in  the  moonlight, 
looking  np  at  the  light  which  may  be 
yours  —  which  is  not  yours,  little 
watcher,  whom  in  the  gloom  he  can- 
not see ;  let  your  eyes  wander  after 
him,  as  now  the  fall  moonbeams  fill 
up  the  vacant  space  where  a  minute 
since  his  gallant  figure  stood.  Yes, 
it  is  true;  your  sunny  face  shines 
before  his  eyes — your  soft  voice  is 
speaking  visionary  words  to  that  good 
simple  heart  of  his ;  and  strange  de- 
light is  in  the  thrill  of  wonder  which 
moves  you  to  ask  yourself  the  ques- 
tion— Is  this  the  hero? 

Bat  now  the  sleep  of  youth  falls 
on  yon  when  yonr  head  touches  the 
pillow.  No,  simple  Katie,  no ;  when 
the  hero  comes,  you  will  not  speculate 
— will  not  ask  yourself  questions; 
bat  now  it  vexes  yoa  that  your  first 


thoughts  in  the  waking  morrow  are 
not  of  this  stranger,  and  neither  has 
he  been  in  your  dreams. 

For  dreams  are  perverse— honest 
— and  will  not  be  persuaded  into  the 
service  of  this  wandering  fancy. 
Spring  np,  Katie  Stewart,  thankfully 
out  of  those  soft,  deep,  dreamless 
slambers,  into  the  glorious  morning 
air,  which  fills  the  street  between  those 
lofty  houses  like  some  golden  fiuid  in 
an  antique  well;— spring  up  joyoasly 
to  the  fresh  lifetime  of  undiscovered 
hours  which  lie  in  this  new  day. 
Grieve  not  that  only  tardily,  slowly^  the 
remembrance  of  the  last  night^s  gal- 
lant returns  to  yonr  untroabled  mind; 
soon  enough  will  come  this  fate  of 
yours,  which  yet  has  neither  darkened 
nor  brightened  your  happy  skies  of 
youth.  Up  with  your  free  thoughts, 
Katie,  and  bide  your  time  1 

A  visitor  of  quite  a  different  class 
appeared  in  Lady  Colville's  drawing- 
room  that  day.  It  was  the  Honour- 
able Andrew,  whose  magnificent  man* 
ners  had  awakened  Katie's  admiration 
at  his  brother's  marriage.  Not  a 
youth,  bat  a  mature  man,  this  Colville 
was  heir  to  the  lordship ;  for  the  good 
Lady  Betty  had  no  children ;  and 
while  the  elder  brother  spent  his 
prime  in  the  toils  of  his  profession, 
fighting  and  enduring  upon  the  sea, 
the  younger  indolentlv  dwelt  at  home, 
acquiring,  by  right  of  a  natural  incli- 
nation towards  the  beautiful,  the 
character  of  a  refined  and  elegant 
patron  of  the  arts.  Such  art  as  there 
was  within  his  reach,  he  did  patron- 
ise a  little ;  but  his  love  of  the  bean- 
tiful  was  by  no  means  the  elevating 
sentiment  which  we  generally  con- 
clude it  to  be.  He  liked  to  have  fiae 
shapes  and  colours  ministering  to  his 
gratification— liked  to  appropriate  and 
collect  around  himself,  his  divinity, 
the  delicate  works  of  genius— liked  to 
have  the  world  observe  how  fine  his 
eye  was,  and  how  correct  his  taste ; 
and,  lounging  in  his  sister-in-law's 
drawing-room,  surveyed  the  dark  por- 
traits on  the  walls,  and  the  tall  erect 
Lady  Anne  in  the  comer,  with  the 
same  supei-cilious  polished  smile. 

Lady  Betty  sits  in  a  great  chair, 
in  a  rich  dre&s  of  black  silk,  with 
a  lace  cap  over  her  tower  of  elaborate 
hair.  She  is  jast  entering  the  an* 
tamnal  years;  placid,  gentle,  fall  of 
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the  sonshiDe  of  kindness  has  been  her 
tranquil  summer,  and  it  has  mellowed 
and  brightened  her  very  face.  Less 
harsh  than  in  her  youth  are  those 
pale  lines — softened,  rounded  by  that 
kind  hand  of  Time,  which  deals  with 
her  gently,  she  nses  him  so  well. 

The  Honourable  Andrew,  with  his 
keen  eyes,  does  not  fail  to  notice  this, 
and  now  he  begins  to  compliment  his 
sister  on  her  benign  looks ;  but  Lady 
Anne  is  not  old  enough  to  be  benign, 
and  her  moYements  become  con- 
strained and  awkward  —  her  voice 
harsh  and  unmanageable,  in  presence 
of  the  critic.  He  scans  her  pale  face 
as  if  it  were  a  picture — listens  when 
she  speaks  like  one  who  endures  some 
nnconth  sounds — is  a  Whig.  Lady 
Anne  could  almost  find  it  in  her  heart, 
gentle  though  that  heart  be,  to  hate 
this  supercilious  Andrew  Colville. 

Loop  up  this  heavy  drapery — Katie 
Stewart  is  not  aware  of  any  one  look- 
ing at  her.  Her  fingers,  threaded 
through  these  curls,  support  her  cheek 
— her  shoulders  are  carelessly  curved 
— her  other  ungloved  arm  leans  upon 
the  frame  of  her  embroidery,  and  her 
graceful  little  head  bends  forward, 
looking  out  with  absorbed  unconscious 
eyes.  Now  there  comes  a  wakening 
to  the  dreamy  face,  a  start  to  the  still 
figure.  What  is  it?  Only  some  one 
passing  below,  who  lifts  his  bonnet 
from  his  bright  yonng  forehead,  and 
bows  as  he  passes.  Perhaps  the  bow 
is  for  Lady  Anne,  faintly  visible  at 
another  window.  Lady  Anne  thinks 
so,  and  quietly  returns  it  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  but  not  so  thinks  Katie 
Stewart. 

The  Honourable  Andrew  Colville 
changes  his  seat :  it  is  to  bring  him- 
self into  a  better  light  for  observing 
that  picture  in  the  window,  which, 
with  a  critic^s  delight,  he  notes  and 
outlines.  But  Katie  all  the  while  is 
quite  unconscious,  and  now  takes  two 
or  three  meditative  stitches,  and  now 
leans  on  the  frame,  idly  musing,  with- 
out a  thought  that  any  one  sees  or 


looks  at  her.  By  and  by  Mr  Col- 
ville rises,  to  stand  by  the  crimson 
curtain  where  Sir  Alexander  stood  on 
the  previous  night,  and  Katie  at  last 
becomes  conscious  of  a  look  of  admi- 
ration very  different  from  the  shy 
glances  of  the  youthful  knight.  But 
Mr  Colville  is  full  thirty :  the  little 
belle  has  a  kind  of  compassionate  for- 
bearauce  with  him,  and  is  neither 
angry  nor  fluttered.  She  has  but 
indifi^rent  cause  to  be  flattered,  it  is 
true,  for  the  Honourable  Andrew 
admires  her  just  as  he  admires  the 
magnificent  lace  which  droops  over 
his  thin  white  hands ;  but  still  he  is 
oue  of  the  cognoscenti^  and  bestows 
his  notice  only  on  the  beautiful. 

And  he  talks  to  her,  pleased  with 
the  shrewd  answers  which  she  some- 
times gives ;  and  Katie  has  to  rein  in 
her  wandering  thoughts,  and  feels  • 
guilty  when  she  finds  herself  inatten- 
tive to  this  grandest  of  grand  gentle- 
men ;  while  Lady  Betty,  looking  over 
at  them  anxiously  from  her  great 
chair,  thinks  that  little  Katie's  head 
will  be  turned. 

It  is  in  a  fair  way ;  for  when  Mr 
Colville,  smiling  his  sweetest  smile 
to  her,  has  bowed  himself  out,  and 
Katie  goes  up-stairs  to  change  her 
dress  preparatory  to  a  drive  in  Lady 
Betty's  great  coach,  Bauby  approaches 
her  mysteriously  with  a  little  cluster 
of  white  rosebuds  in  her  hand. 

"  Muckle  fash  it  has  ta'en  to  get 
them  at  this  time  o'  the  year,  >iiss 
Katie,  ye  may  depend,''  said  the 
oracular  Bauby  ;  ^'  and  ye  ken  best 
yoursel  wha  they're  frae." 

The  white  rose — ^the  badge  of  re- 
bellion I  But  the  little  Whig  puts  it 
happily  in  her  breast,  and,  when  Bauby 
leaves  her,  laughs  aloud  in  wonder- 
ment and  pleasure ;  but,  alas!  only  as 
she  laughed,  not  very  long  ago,  at  this 
new  black  mantle  or  these  cambric 
ruffles ;  for  you  are  only  a  new  play- 
thing, gallant  Sir  Alexander,  with 
some  novelty  and  excitement  about 
yon.    You  are  not  the  hero. 


CHAFTKB  XII. 


The  little  town  of  Anstmther  stands 
on  the  side  of  the  Firth,  stretching  its 
lines  of  grey  red-roofed  houses  closely 
along  the  margin  of  the  water.    Sail- 


ing past  its  little  quiet  home-like  har- 
bour, you  see  one  or  two  red  sloops 
peacefully  lying  at  anchor  beside  the 
pier.    These  sloops  are  always  there. 
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If  one  comes  and  another  goes,  the 
passing  spectator  knows  it  not.  On 
that  bright  clear  water,  tinged  with 
every  tint  of  the  rocky  bed  below — 
whidi,  in  this  glistening  antumn  day, 
with  only  wind  enongh  to  ruffle  it 
faintly  now  and  then,  looks  like  some 
beantifnl  jasper  curiously  veined  and 
polished,  with  streaks  of  salt  sea- green, 
and  sober  brown,  and  brilliant  blue, 
distinct  and  pure  below  the  sun — these 
little  vessels  lie  continually,  as  much 
a  part  of  the  scene  as  that  grey  pier 
itself,  or  the  houses  yonder  of  the 
twin  towns.  Twin  towns  there  must 
be,  as  you  learn  from  those  two 
churches  which  elevate  their  little 
spires  above  the  congregated  roofs. 
The  spires  themselves  look  as  if,  up  to 
a  certain  stage  of  their  progress,  they 
had  contemplated  being  towers,  but, 
changing  their  mind  when  the  square 
erection  had  attained  the  form  of  a 
box,  suddenly  inclined  their  sides  to- 
wards each  other,  and  became  abrupt 
little  steeples,  whispering  to  you  re- 
collections of  the  Kevolution  Settle- 
ment, and  the  prosaic  days  of  William 
and  Mary.  In  one  of  them — or  rather 
in  its  predecessor — the  gentle  James 
Melvill  once  preached  the  Gospel  he 
loved  so  well ;  and  peacefully  for  two 
hundred  years  have  they  looked  out 
over  the  Firth,  to  hail  the  boats  com- 
ing and  going  to  the  sea- harvest ; 
peacefully  through  their  small  win- 
dows the  light  has  fallen  on  little 
children,  having  the  name  named  over 
them  which  is  above  all  names ;  and 
now  with  a  homely  reverence  they 
watch  their  dead. 

A  row  of  houses,  straggling  here  and 
there  into  corners,  turn  their  faces  to 
the  harbour.  This  is  called  the  Shore. 
And  when  you  follow  the  line  of  rug- 
ged pavement  nearly  to  its  end,  you 
come  upon  boats,  in  every  stage  of 
progress,  being  mended — here  with  a 
great  patch  in  the  side — there  resplen- 
dent in  a  new  coat  of  pitch,  which 
now  is  drying  in  the  sun.  The  boats 
arc  well  enough,  and  so  arc  the  glis- 
tering spoils  of  the  "  herring  drave ;" 
but  quite  otherwise  is  the  odour  of 
dried  and  cured  fish  which  salutes  you 
in  modem  Anstruther.  Let  us  say 
no  evil  of  it — ^it  Is  villanous,  but  it  is 
the  life  of  the  town. 

Straggling    streets     and     narrow 
wynds  climb  a  little  brae  from  the 


shore.  Thrifty  are  the  townsfolk, 
whose  to-morrow,  for  generations,  is 
but  a  counterpart  of  y  esterday .  Never- 
theless, there  have  been  great  people 
here — Maggie  Lauder,  Professor  Ten- 
nan  t,  Dr  Chalmers.  The  world  has 
heard  of  the  quiet  burghs  of  East  and 
West  Anster. 

A  mile  to  the  westward,  on  the 
same  sea- margin,  lies  Pittenweem, 
another  sister  of  the  family.  Turn 
along  the  high-road  there,  though  yon 
must  very  soon  retrace  your  steps. 
Here  is  this  full  magnificent  Firth^ 
coming  softly  in  with  a  friendly  rip- 
ple, over  these  low,  dark,  jutting 
rocks.  Were  yon  out  in  a  boat  yonder, 
you  would  perceive  how  the  folds  of 
its  great  garment  (for  in  this  calm  you 
cannot  call  them  waves)  were  marked 
and  shaded.  But  here  that  shining 
vestment  of  sea- water  has  one  wonder- 
ful prevailing  tint  of  blue ;  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  sky,  lingers  yonder 
the  full  snowy  sails  of  a  passing  ship ; — 
here  some  red  specks  of  fishing- boats 
straying  down  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Firth,  beyond  yon  high  rock — 
homeof  sea-mews — the  lighthouse  Isle 
of  May.  Far  over,  close  upon  the 
opposite  shore,  lies  a  mass  of  some- 
thing grey  and  shapeless,  resting  like 
a  great  shell  upon  the  water — that  is 
the  Bass ;  and  behind  it  there  is  a 
shadow  on  the  coast,  which  you  can 
dimly  see,  but  cannot  define — that  is 
Tantallon,  the  stronghold  of  the  stout 
Douglases;  and  westward  rises  the 
abrupt  cone  of  North  Berwick  Law, 
with  a  great  calm  bay  stretching  in 
from  its  feet,  and  a  fair  green  couutry 
retreats  beyond,  from  ^he  water-side  to 
the  horizon  line. 

Turn  now  to  the  other  hand,  cross 
the  high-road,  and  take  this  footpath 
through  the  fields.  Gentle  KelUe 
Law  yonder  stands  quietly  under  the 
sunshine,  watching  his  peaceful 
dominions.  Yellow  stubble-fields 
stretch,  bare  and  dry,  over  these 
slopes ;  for  no  late  acre  now  yields  a 
handful  of  ears  to  be  gleaned  or 
garnered.  But  in  other  fields  the 
harvest  work  goes  on.  Here  is  one 
full  of  work-people — quieter  than  the 
wheat  har\'est,  not  less  cheery— out 
of  the  rich  dark  fragrant  soil  gathering 
the  ripe  potato,  then  in  a  fresh  youth- 
ful stage  of  its  history,  full  of  health 
and  vigour ;  and  ploughs  are  pacing 
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through  other  fields  ;  and  on  this 
fresh  breeze,  slightly  chilled  with 
coming  winter,  although  brightened 
stUl  by  a  fervent  autumnal  sun,  there 
comes  to  you  at  every  corner  the 
odour  of  the  fertile  fruitful  earth. 

Follow  this  bum  ;^it  is  the  same 
important  stream  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Anstruther  £aster 
and  Wester;  and  when  it  has  led 
yon  a  circuit  through  some  half-dozen 
fields,  you  come  upon  a  little  cluster 
of  buildings  gathered  on  its  side. 
Already,  before  you  reach  them,  that 
rustling  sound  tells  you  of  the  mill ; 
and  now  you  have  only  to  cross  the 
wooden  bridge,  (it  is  but  two  planks, 
though  the  water  foams  under  it,) 
and  you  have  reached  the  miller's 
door. 

That  little  humble  cot -house, 
standing  respectfully  apart,  with  the 
miller's  idle  cart  immediately  in  front 
of  it,  is  the  dwelling-place  of  Robeit 
Moulter,  the  miller's  man;  but  the 
miller's  own  habitation  is  more  ambi- 
tious. In  the  strip  of  garden  before 
the  door  there  arc  some  rose-bushes, 
some  **  apple -ringie,"  and  long  plumes 
of  gardener's  garters ;  and  there  is  a 
pointed  window  in  the  roof,  bearing 
witness  that  this  is  a  two-storied 
house  of  superior  accommodation : 
the  thatch  itself  is  fresh  aud  new — 
very  different  from  that  mossy  dilapi- 
dated one  of  the  cottar's  house ;  and 
above  the  porch  fiourishes  a  superb 
"fouat."  The  door,  as  usual,  is 
hospitably  open,  and  yon  see  that 
within  all  are  prepared  for  going 
abroad ;  for  there  is  a  penny  wedding 
in  the  town,  which  already  has  roused 
all  Anster. 

AVho  is  this,  standing  by  the  win- 
dow, cloaked  and  hooded,  young,  but 
a  matron,  and  with  that  beautiful 
happy  light  upon  her  face?  Under 
her  hood,  young  as  she  is,  appears  the 
white  edge  of  lace,  which  proves  her 
to  have  assumed  already,  over  the 
soft  brown  shining  hair  which  crosses 
her  forehead,  the  close  cap  of  the 
wife ;  but  nothing  remains  of  the  old 
shy  sad  look,  to  tell  you  that  this 
is  Isabell  Stewart.  Nor  is  it.  Mrs 
Stewart  there,  in  her  crimson  plaid 
and  velvet  hood,  who  is  at  present 
delivering  a  lecture  on  household 
economics,  to  which  her  daughter 
listens  with  a  happy  smile,  would  be 


the  first  to  set  yon  right  if  you  spoke 
that  old  name.  Not  Isabell  Stewart 
— Leddy  ICilbrachmont !  —  a  landed 
woman,  head  of  a  plentiful  household^ 
and  the  crown  and  honour  of  the 
thrifty  mother,  whose  training  has 
fitted  her  for  such  a  lofty  destiny, 
whose  counsels  help  her  to  fill  it  so 
well. 

Janet,  equipped  like  the  rest,  goes 
about  the  apartment,  busily  setting 
everything  **  out  of  the  road."  The 
room  is  very  much  like  the  family 
room  in  Kcllie  Mill :  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  this  homely  class  is  not 
capable  of  much  variety ;  and  hastily 
Janet  thrusts  the  same  pretty  wheel 
into  a  comer,  and  her  mother  locks 
the  glistening  doors  of  the  oak 
anmrie.  Without  stands  Philip  Lan- 
dale,  speaking  of  his  crops  to  the 
miller;  and  a  good-looking  young 
sailor,  ^onc^  of  the  coquettish  Janet, 
lingers  at  the  door,  waiting  for  her. 

But  there  is  another  person  in  the 
background,  draping  the  black  lace 
which  adorns  her  new  cloak  gracefully 
over  her  arm,  throwing  back  her 
shoulders  with  a  slightly  ostentatious, 
disdainful  movement,  and  holding  up 
her  head  like  Lady  Anne.  Ah, 
Katie  I  simple  among  the  great 
people,  but  very  anxious  to  look  like 
a  grand  lady  among  the  small !  Very 
willing  are  you  in  your  heart  to  have 
the  unsophisticated  fun  of  this  penny 
wedding  to  which  you  are  bound, 
but  with  a  dignified  reluctance  are 
you  preparing  to  go  ;  and  though 
Isabell  smiles,  and  Janet  pretends  to 
laugh,  Janet's  betrothed  is  awed,  and 
thinks  there  is  something  very  mag- 
nificent about  Lady  Anne  Erskine's 
frien  d.  They  make  quite  a  procession 
as  they  cross  the  bum,  and  wind  along 
the  pathway  towards  the  town ; — 
Janet  and  her  companion  hurrying  on 
first;  young  lUlbrachmont  following, 
very  proud  of  the  wife  who  holds  his 
arm,  and  looking  with  smiling  admi- 
ration on  the  little  pretty  sister  at  his 
other  hand ;  while  the  miller  and  his 
wife  bring  up  the  rear. 

"  Weel,  I  wouldna  be  a  boaster," 
said  Mrs  Stewart ;  <^  it  would  ill  set 
us,  wi'  sae  muckle  reason  as  we  have 
to  be  thankful.  But  just  look  at  that 
baira.  It's  my  fear  she'll  be  getting 
a  man  o'  anither  rank  than  ours,  the 
little  cuttie !    I  wouldna  say  but  she 
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looks  down  on  Eilbrachmont  his  ain 
very  sel." 

*^  Sbe^s  no  blate  to  do  onjthing  o' 
the  kind,"  said  the  miller. 

'^And  how*s  the  like  o*  you  to 
ken?"  retorted  his  wife.  "It's  my 
ain  blame,  nae  doubt,  for  speaking  to 
ye.  Ye*re  a'  very  weel  with  your 
oapper  and  your  meal,  John  Stewart ; 
but  what  should  you  ken  about  young 
womenfolk  ?  " 

**  Weel,  weel,  sae  be  it,  Isabell," 
said  John.  "  It's  a  mercy  ye  think  ye 
understand  yoursels,  for  to  simple 
folk  ye're  faddomless,  like  the  auld 
enemy.  I  pretend  to  nae  discernment 
amang  ye." 

*^  There  winna  be  ane  like  her  in 
the  haill  Town  House,"  said  Mrs 
Stewart  to  herself;  "  no  Isabell  even, 
let  alane  Janet ;  and  the  bit  pridefu* 
look — the  little  cuttie  I — as  if  she  was 
ony  better  than  her  neighbours." 

The  Town  House  of  West  Anster 
is  a  low-roofed,  small-windowed 
room,  looking  out  to  the  church- 
yard on  one  side,  and  to  a  very  quiet 
street  on  the  other  -,  for  West  Anster 
is  a  suburban  and  rural  place,  in  com- 
parison with  its  more  active  brother 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bum,  by 
whom  it  is  correspondingly  despised. 
Climbing  up  a  narrow  staircase,  the 
party  entered  the  room.  In  whicli  at 
present  there  was  very  little  space  for 
locomotion,  as  two  long  tables, 
flanked  by  a  double  row  of  forms, 
and  spread  for  a  dinner,  at  which  it 
was  evident  the  article  guest  would 
be  a  most  plentiful  one,  occupied 
almost,  the  whole  of  the  apartment. 
The  company  had  just  begun  to 
assemble ;  and  Katie,  now  daintily 
condescending  to  accept  her  brother- 
in-law's  arm,  returned  with  him  to 
the  foot  of  the  stair,  there  to  await 
the  return  of  the  marriage  procession 
from  the  manse,  at  which  just  now 
the  ceremony  was  being  performed. 

The  street  is  overshadowed  by 
great  trees— which,  leaning  over  the 
churchyard  wall  on  one  side,  and 
surrounding  the  manse,  which  is  only 
a  few  yards  further  down,  on  the 
other — darken  the  little  street,  and 
let  in  the  sunshine  picturesquely,  in 
bars  and  streaks,  through  the  thinning 
yellow  foliage.  There  is  a  sound  of 
approaching  music;  a  brisk  fiddle, 
performing    "  Fy  let  us  a'  to  the 
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bridal,"  in  its  most  animated  style ; 
and  gradually  the  procession  becomes 
visible,  ascending  from  the  dark 
gates  of  the  manse.  The  bridegroom 
is  an  Anster  fisherman.  They  have 
all  the  breath  of  salt  water  about 
them,  these  blue -jacketed  sturdy 
fellows  who  form  his  retinue,  with 
their  white  wedding  favours.  And 
creditable  to  the  mother  town  are 
those  manly  sons  of  hers,  trained  to 
danger  from  the  cradle.  The  bride 
is  the  daughter  of  a  Kilbrachmont 
cottar — was  a  servant  in  Kilbrach- 
mont's  house;  and  it  is  the  kindly 
connection  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed  which  brings  the  whole 
family  of  Landales  and  Stewarts  to 
the  penny  wedding.  She  is  pretty 
and  young,  this  bride;  and  the  sun 
glances  in  her  hair,  as  she  droops 
her  uncovered  head,  and  fixes  her 
shy  eyes  on  the  ground.  A  long 
train  of  attendant  maidens  follow 
her;  and  nothing  but  the  natural 
tresses,  snooded  with  silken  ribbons, 
adorn  the  young  heads  over  which 
these  bright  lines  of  sunshine  glisten 
as  the  procession  passes  on. 

With  her  little  cloak  hangmg  back 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  her  small 
head  elevated,  looking  down,  or 
rather  looking  up,  (for  this  humble 
bride  is  undeniably  taller  than  little 
Katie  Stewart,)  and  smiling  a  smile 
which  she  intends  to  be  patronising, 
but  which  by  no  means  succeeds  in 
being  so,  Katie  stands  back  to  let 
the  bride  pass;  and  the  bride  does 
pass,  drooping  her  blushing  face 
lower  and  lower,  as  her  master  wishes 
her  joy,  and  shakes  her  bashful  reluc- 
tant hand.  But  the  bridesmaid,  a 
simple  fisherman's  daughter,  struck 
with  admiration  of  the  little  magnifi- 
cent Katie,  abruptly  halts  before  her, 
and  whispers  to  the  young  fisherman 
who  escorts  her,  that  Kilbrachmont 
and  the  little  belie  must  enter  first. 
Katie  is  pleased:  the  girl's  admiration 
strikes  her  more  than  the  gaping 
glances  of  ever  so  many  rustic 
wooers ;  and  with  such  a  little  bow 
as  Lady  Anne  might  have  given,  and 
a  rapid  flush  mounting  to  her  fore- 
head, in  spite  of  all  her  pretended 
self-possession,  she  stepped  into  the 
procession,  and  entered  the  room 
after  the  bride. 

Who  is  this  so  busy  and  popular 
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among  the  youthful  company  already 
assembled  ?  Yen  can  see  him  from 
the  door,  though  he  is  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  overtopping  all  his 
neighbours  like  a  youthful  Saul.  And 
handsomely  the  sailor's  jacket  sits  on 
his  active,  well- formed  figure ;  and  he 
stoops  slightly,  as  though  he  had  some 
fear  of  this  low  dingy  roof.  He  has 
a  fine  face  too,  browned  with  warm 
suns,  and  gales ;  for  William  Morison 
has  sailed  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
is  to  be  mate,  this  next  voyage,  of  the 
gay  Levant  schooner,  which  now  lies 
loading  in  Leith  harbour.  Willie 
Morison  I  Only  the  brother  of  Janet's 
betrothed,  little  Katie;  so  yon  are 
prepared  to  be  good  to  him,  and  to 
patronise  your  future  brother-in-law. 

His  attention  was  fully  occupied 
just  now.  But  suddenly  his  popularity 
fails  in  that  comer,  and  gibes  take 
the  place  of  approbation.  What  ails 
him  ?  What  has  happened  to  him  ? 
But  he  does  not  answer;  he  only 
changes  his  place,  creeping  gradually 
nearer,  nearer,  looking  —  alas,  for 
human  presumption  ! — at  you,  little 
Katie  Stewart — magnificent,  digni- 
fied you  I 

It  is  a  somewhat  rude,  plentiful 
dinner ;  and  there  is  a  perfect  crowd 
of  guests.  William  Wood,  the  Elie 
joiner,  in  the  dark  corner  yonder, 
counts  the  heads  with  an  Inward 
chuckle,  and  congratulates  himself 
that,  when  all  these  have  paid  their 
half-crowns,  he  shall  carry  a  heavy 
pocketful  home  with  him,  in  payment 
of  the  homely  furniture  he  has  made  ; 
and  the  young  couple  have  the  price 
of  their  plenishing  cleared  at  once. 
But  the  scene  is  rather  a  confused 
noisy  scene,  till  the  dinner  is  over. 

Now  clear  away  these  long  encum- 


bering tables,  and  tune  your  doleful 
fiddles  quickly,  ye  musical  men,  that 
the  dancers  may  not  wait.  Katie 
tries  to  think  of  the  stately  minuets 
which  she  saw  and  danced  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  it  will  not  do :  it  is  impos- 
sible to  resist  the  magic  of  those 
inspiriting  reels ;  and  now  Willie 
Morison  is  bending  his  high  head 
down  to  her,  and  asking  her  to 
dance. 

Surely — yes — she  will  dance  with 
him — kindly  and  condescendingly,  as 
with  a  connection.  No  fear  palpitates 
at  little  Katie's  heart— not  a  single 
throb  of  that  tremor  with  which  she 
saw  Sir  Alexander  approach  the 
window-seat  in  Lady  Colville's  draw- 
ing-room ;  and  shy  and  quiet  looks 
Willie  Morison,  as  she  draws  on  that 
graceful  lace  glove  of  hers,  and  gives 
him  her  hand. 

Strangely  his  great  fingers  close 
over  it,  and  Katie,  looking  up  with  a 
little  wonder,  catches  just  his  retreat- 
ing, shrinking  eye.  It  makes  her 
curious,  and  she  begins  to  watch — 
begins  to  notice  how  he  looks  at  her 
stealthily,  and  does  not  meet  her  eye 
with  frankness  as  other  people  do. 
Katie  draws  herself  up,  and  again 
becomes  haughty,  but  again  it  will 
not  do.  ICindly  looks  meet  her  on  all 
sides,  friendly  admiration,  approba- 
tion, praise ;  and  the  mother  watch- 
ing her  proudly  yonder,  and  those 
lingering  shy  looks  at  her  side.  She 
plays  with  her  glove  in  the  intervals 
of  the  dance — draws  it  up  on  her 
white  arm,  and  pulls  it  down ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  fold  the  wings  of  her 
heart  and  keep  it  still,  and  it  begins 
to  flutter  with  vague  terror,  let  her 
do  what  she  will  to  calm  its  beating 
down. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  bum  sings  under  the  moon, 
and  you  cannot  see  it ;  but  yonder 
where  it  bends  round  the  dark  comer 
of  this  field,  it  glimmers  like  a  silver 
bow.  Something  of  witchcraft  and 
magic  is  in  the  place  and  time.  Above, 
the  sky  overflooded  with  the  moon- 
beams ;  behind,  the  Firth  quivering 
and  trembling  under  them  in  an 
ecstasy  of  silent  light ;  below,  the 
grass  which  presses  upon  the  narrow 


footpath  so  dark  and  colourless,  with 
here  and  there  a  visible  gem  of  dew 
shining  among  its  blades  like  a  fallen 
star.  Along  that  high-road,  which 
stretches  its  broad  white  line  west- 
ward, lads  and  lasses  are  trooping 
home,  and  their  voices  strike  clearly 
into  the  charmed  air,  but  do  not  blend 
with  it,  as  does  that  lingering  music 
which  dies  away  in  the  distance  far 
on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  and  the 
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soft  voice  of  this  barn  near  at  hand. 
The  homeward  procession  to  the 
Milton  is  different  from  the  outward 
bound.  Yonder,  steadily  at  their 
sober  everyday  pace,  go  the  miller 
and  his  wife.  You  can  see  her  crimson 
plaid  faintly,  through  the  silvered  air 
which  pales  its  colour ;  but  you  cannot 
mistake  the  broad  outline  of  John 
Stewart,  or  the  little  active  figure  of 
the  mistress  of  the  Milton.  Young 
Kllbrachmont  and  Isabell  have  gone 
homo  by  another  road«  and  Janet  and 
her  betrothed  are  "  convoying  '*  some 
of  their  Mends  on  the  way  to  Pitten- 
weem,  and  will  not  turn  back  till  they 

Eass  that  little  eerie  house  at  the 
Lirk  Latch,  where  people  say  the 
Red  Slippers  delight  to  promenade  ; 
80  never  look  doubtingly  over  your 
shoulder,  anxious  Willie  Morison,  in 
fear  lest  the  noisy  couple  yonder 
overtake  you,  and  spoil  this  silent 
progress  home.  Now  and  then  Mrs 
Stewart,  rapidly  marching  on  before, 
turns  her  head  to  see  that  you  are  in 
sight;  but  nothing  else — for  gradu- 
ally these  voices  on  the  road  soften 
and  pass  away — comes  on  your  ear 
or  eye  unpleasantly  to  remind  you 
that  there  is  a  host  of  beings  in  the 
world,  besides  yourself  and  this  shy 
reluctant  companion  whose  hand 
rests  on  your  arm. 

For  under  the  new  laced  mantle,  of 
which  she  was  so  proud  this  morning, 
Katie  Stewart's  heart  is  stirring  like 
a  bird.  She  is  a  step  in  advance  of 
him,  eager  to  quicken  this  slow  pace ; 
but  he  lingers — constantly  lingers, 
and  some  spell  is  on  her,  that  she 
cannot  bid  him  hasten.  Willie  Mori- 
son! — only  the  mate  of  that  pretty 
Levant  schooner  which  lies  in  Leith 
harbour;  and  the  little  proud  Katie 
tries  to  be  angry  at  the  presumption 
which  ventures  to  approach  her — her, 
to  whom  Sir  Alexander  did  respectful 
homage — whom  the  Honourable  An- 
drew signalled  out  for  admiration ; 
but  Katie's  pride,  only  as  it  melts  and 
struggles,  makes  the  magic  greater. 
He  dues  not  speak  a  great  deal ;  but 
when  he  does,  she  stumbles  strangely 
in  her  answers  ;  and  then  Katie  feels 
the  blood  flush  to  her  face,  and  again 
her  foot  advances  quickly  on  the 
narrow  path,  and  her  hand  makes  a 
feint  to  glide  out  of  that  restraining 
arm.    No,  think  it  not,  little  Katie— 


once  you  almost  wooed  your  heart  to 
receive  into  it,  among  all  the  bright 
dreams  which  have  their  natural 
habitation  there,  the  courtly  youth- 
ful knight,  whose  reverent  devoirs 
charmed  you  into  the  land  of  old 
romance ;  but,  stubborn  and  honest, 
the  little  waywai*d  heart  refused. 
Now  let  your  thoughts,  alarmed  and 
anxious,  press  round  their  citadel  and 
keep  this  iuvader  out.  Alas  I  the  be- 
sieged fortress  trembles  abready,  lest 
its  defenders  should  fail  and  falter ; 
and  angry  and  petulant  grow  the 
resisting  thoughts,  and  they  swear  to 
rash  vows  in  the  silence.  Rash  vows 
— vows  in  which  there  lies  a  hot  im- 
patient premonition,  that  they  most 
be  broken  very  soon. 

Under  those  reeds,  low  beneath 
those  little  overhanging  banks,  tufted 
with  waving  rushes,  you  scarcely 
could  guess  this  burn  was  there,  but 
for  the  tinkling  of  its  unseen  steps ; 
but  they  walk  beside  it  like  listeners 
entranced  by  fairy  music.  The  silence 
does  not  oppress  nor  embarrass  them 
now,  for  that  ringing  voice  fills  it  up, 
and  is  like  a  thii^  person — a  magical 
elfin  third  person,  whose  presence 
disturbs  not  their  solitude. 

^* Katie!"  cries  the  house- mother, 
looking  back  to  mark  how  far  behind 
those  lingerers  are ;  and  Katie  again 
impatieutly  quickens  her  pace,  and 
draws  her  companion  on.  The  bum 
grows  louder  now,  rushing  past  the 
idle  wheel  of  the  mill,  and  Mrs 
Stewart  has  crossed  the  little  bridge, 
and  they  hear,  through  the  still  air, 
the  hasty  sound  with  which  she  turns 
the  great  key  in  the  door.  Imme- 
diately there  are  visible  evidences 
that  the  mistress  of  the  house  is 
within  it  again,  for  a  sudden  glow 
brightens  the  dark  window,  and 
throws  a  cheerful  flickering  light  from 
the  open  door ;  but  the  moon  gleams 
in  the  dark  burn,  pursuing  the  foam- 
ing water  down  that  descent  it  hur- 
ries over ;  and  the  wet  stones,  which 
impede  its  course,  glimmer  dubiously 
in  the  light  which  throws  its  splen- 
dour over  all.  Linger,  little  Katie — 
slower  and  slower  grow  the  steps  of 
your  companion  ;  linger  to  make  the 
night  beautiful — to  feel  in  your  heart 
as  you  never  felt  before,  how  beauti- 
ful it  is. 

Only  WiUie  Morison !  And  yet  a 
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little  cnrio&ity  prompts  you  to  look 
out  and  watoh  him  from  jour  window 
in  the  roof  as  you  lay  your  cloak 
aside.  He  is  lingering  stiU  by  the 
bum — leaving  it  with  reluctant,  slow 
Bteps — looking  back  and  back  as  if  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  go 
away ;  and  hastily,  with  a  blush  which 
the  darkness  gently  covers,  you  with- 
draw from  the  window,  little  Katie, 
knowing  that  it  is  quite  impossible  he 
could  have  seen  you,  yet  trembling 
lest  he  has. 

The  miller  has  the  great  Bible  on 
the  table,  and  bitter  is  the  reproof 
which  meets  the  late-returning  Janet, 
as  her  mother  stands  at  the  open 
•door  and  calls  to  her  across  the  bum. 
It  is  somewhat  late,  and  Janet  yawns 
<a8  she  seats  herself  in  the  background, 
cut  of  the  vigilant  mother^s  eye, 
which,  seeing  everything,  gives  no 
sign  of  weariness ;  and  Katie  medita- 
tively leans  her  head  upon  her  hand, 
and  places  her  little  Bible  in  the 
shadow  of  her  arm,  as  the  family  de- 
votion begins.  But  again  and  again, 
before  it  has  ended,  Katie  feels  the 
^ilty  blood  flush  over  her  forehead  ; 
i6r  the  sacred  words  have  faded  from 
before  her  downcast  eyes,  and  she  has 
seen  only  the  retreating  figure  going 
slowly  away  in  the  moonlight — a 
blush  of  indignant  shame  and  self- 
angor,  too,  as  well  as  guilt ;  for  this 
is  no  Sir  Alexander — no  hero — but 
only  Willie  Morison. 

^^  Send  that  monkey  hame,  Isabell," 
said  John  Stewart.  He  had  just 
returned  thanks  and  taken  up  his 
bonnet,  as  he  rose  from  their  homely 
breakfast-table  next  morning.  *  ^  Send 
that  monkey  hame,  I  say ;  I'll  no  hae 
my  house  filled  wi'  lads  again  for  ony 
gilpie^s  pleasure.  Let  Katie's  joes 
gang  up  to  Kellie  if  they  maun  make 
'fules  o'  themsels.  Janet's  ser*d,  Gude 
be  thankit;  let's  hae  nae  mair  o't 
noo." 

**  It's  my  desire,  John  Stewart, 
you  would  just  mind  your  ain  business, 
and  leave  the  house  to  me,"  answered 
his  wife.  *^  If  there's  ae  sight  in  the 
world  I  like  waur  than  anither,  it's 
ft  man  pitting  his  hand  into  a  house- 
wifeskep.  I  ne'er  meddle  with  your 
meal.  Bobbie  and  yon  may  be 
tooming  it  a'  down  the  bum,  for 
ought  I  ken ;  but  leave  the  lassies  to 
4iie,  John,  my  man.    I  hae  a  hand 


that  can  grip  them  yet,  and  that's 
what  ye  ne'er  were  gifted  with." 

The  mUler  shragged  his  shoulders, 
threw  on  his  bonnet,  but  without  any 
further  remonstrance  went  away. 

^'And  how  lang  are  ye  to  stay, 
Katie  ?  "  resumed  Mrs  Stewart. 

*^  I'll  gang  up  to  Kilbrachmont,  if 
ye're  wearying  on  me,  mother,"  an- 
swered the  little  belle. 

"  Hand  your  peace,  ye  cuttle.  Is 
that  a  way  to  answer  your  mother, 
and  me  slaving  for  your  guid,  nicht 
and  day?  But  hear  ye,  Katie  Stewart, 
I'll  no  hae  Willie  Morison  coming 
courting  here ;  ao  scone's  enow  o'  a 
baking.  Janet  there  is  to  be  cried 
with  Alick — what  he  could  see  in 
her,  I  canna  tell — next  Sabbath  but 
twa ;  and  though  the  Morisons  are 
very  decent  folk,  we're  sib  enough 
wi'  ae  wedding.  So  ye'll  mind  what 
I  say,  if  Willie  Morison  comes  here 
at  e'en." 

*^  I  dinna  ken  what  you  mean, 
mother,"  said  Katie  indignantly. 

^*  I'll  warrant  Katie  thinks  him  no 
guid  enough,"said  Janet,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Will  ye  mind  your  wark,  ye 
taupie  ?  What's  your  business  with 
Katie's  thoughts  V  And  let  me  never 
malr  see  you  sit  there  with  a  red  face, 
Katie  Stewart,  and  tell  a  lie  under 
my  very  e'en.  I'll  no  thole' t.  Janet, 
redd  up  that  table.  Merran,  you're 
wanted  out  in  the  East  Park;  if 
Robbie  and  you  canna  be  done  with 
that  pickle  taties  the  day,  ye'll  ne'er 
make  saut  to  your  kail ;  and  now  I'm 
gaun  in  to  Anster  mysel' — see  ye  pit 
some  birr  in  your  fingers  the  time  I'm 
away." 

"  Never  you  heed  my  mother, 
Katie,"  said  Janet  benevolently,  as 
Mrs  Stewart's  crimson  plaid  began  to 
disappear  over  the  field.  ^^  She  says 
aye  a  hantle  mair  than  she  means ; 
and  Willie  may  come  the  nicht,  for  a' 
that." 

*'  Willie  may  come  I  And  do  you 
think  /  care  if  he  never  crossed  Anster 
Brig  again?"  exclaimed  Katie  with 
buming  indignation. 

"  Weel,  I  wouldna  say.  He's  a 
bonnie  lad,"  said  Janet,  as  she  lifted 
the  shining  plates  into  the  lower 
shelf  of  the  oak  aumrie.  *^  And  if  you 
dinna  care,  Katie,  what  gars  ye  have 
such  a  red  face?" 

^*  It's  the  fire,"  murmured  Katie, 
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with  sudden  hamiliation ;  for  her 
cheeks  indeed  were  baming — alas  I  as 
the  brave  Sir  Alexander's  name  conld 
never  make  them  bm-n. 

"  Weel,  he's  to  sail  in  three  weelLS, 
and  he'll  be  a  fule  if  he  troubles  his 
head  about  a  dlsdainfa'  thing  that 
wouldna  stand  up  for  him,  puir  chield. 
The  first  night  ever  Alick  came  after 
me,  I  wouldna  have  held  my  tongue 
and  heard  onjbodj  speak  ill  of  him ; 
and  yesterday's  no  the  first  day — no 
by  mony  a  Sabbath  in  the  kirk,  and 
mony  a  night  at  hame — that  Willie 
Morison  has  gieu  weary  looks  at 
you." 

*^  He  can  keep  his  looks  to  himsel," 
said  Katie  angrily,  as  the  wheel  birled 
under  her  impatient  hand.  ^^  It  was 
only  to  please  ye  a'  that  I  let  him 
come  hame  with  me  last  night ;  and 
he's  no  a  bonnie  lad,  and  I  dinna  care 
for  him,  Janet." 

Janet,  with  the  firelight  reddening 
that  round,  stout,  ruddy  arm,  with 
which  she  lifts  from  the  crook  the 
suspended  kettle,  pauses  in  the  act  to 
look  into  Katie's  face.  The  eyelashes 
tremble  on  the  flushed  cheek — the 
head  is  drooping — poor  little  Katie 
could  almost  cry  with  vexation  and 
shame. 

Merran  is  away  to  the  field — the 
sisters  are  alone;  but  Janet  only 
ventures  to  laugh  a  little  as  she  goes 
with  some  bustle  about  her  work,  and 
records  Katie's  blush  and  Katie's 
anger  for  the  encouragemcut  of  Willie 
Morison.  Janet,  who  is  experienced 
in  such  matters,  thinks  these  are 
good  signs. 

And  the  forenoon  glides  away,  while 
Katie  sits  absorbed  and  silent,  turning 
the  pretty  wheel,  and  musing  on  all 
these  affronts  which  have  been  put 
upon  her.  Not  the  first  by  many 
days  on  which  Willie  Morison  has 
dared  to  think  of  her  I  And  she  re- 
members Sir  Alexander,  and  that 
moonlight  night  on  which  she  watched 
him  looking  up  at  Lady  Anne 
Erskinc's  window,  but  very  faintly, 
very  indiffercutly,  comes  before  her 
the  dim  outline  of  the  youthful  knight; 
whereas  most  clearly  visible  in  his 
blue  jacket,  and  with  the  fair  hair 
blown  back  from  his  ruddy,  manly 
face,  appears  this  intruder,  this  Willie 
Morison. 

The  days  are  growing  short.  Very 


soon  now  the  dim  clouds  of  the  nighfc 
droop  over  these  afternoon  hours  in 
which  Mrs  Stewart  says,  *^  Naobody 
can  ever  settle  to  wark."  It  is  just 
cold  enough  to  make  the  people  out 
of  doors  brisk  in  their  pace,  and  to 
quicken  the  blood  it  exhilarates ;  and 
the  voices  of  the  field-labourers  calling 
to  each  other  as  the  women  gather 
up  the  potato  baskets  and  hoes 
which  they  have  used  in  their  work, 
and  the  men  loose  their  horses  from 
the  plough,  and  lead  them  home,  ring 
into  the  air  with  a  clear  musical 
cadence  which  they  have  not  at  any 
other  time.  Over  the  dark  Firth,, 
from  which  now  and  then  you  catch 
a  long  glistening  gleam,  which  alon& 
in  the  darkness  tells  you  it  is  there, 
now  suddenly  blazes  forth  that  beaconr 
on  the  May.  Not  a  sober  light,  shin- 
ing under  glass  cases  with  the  reflec- 
tors of  science  behind,  but  an  immense 
fire  piled  high  up  in  that  iron  cage 
which  crowns  the  strong  grey  tower ; 
a  fiery,  livid,  desperate  light,  reddening 
the  dark  waters  which  welter  ana 
plunge  below,  so  that  you  can  fancy 
it  rather  the  torch  of  a  forlorn  hope^ 
fiercely  gleaming  upon  ships  difl- 
masted  and  despairing  men,  than  the 
soft  clear  lamp  of  help  and  kindness 
guiding  the  coming  and  going  pas- 
senger through  a  dangerous  way. 

The  night  is  dark,  and  this  ruddy 
window  in  the  Milton  is  innocent  of 
a  curtain.  Skilfully  the  fire  has  been 
built,  brightly  it  bums,  paling  the 
ineffectual  lamp  up  there,  in  its  cruise 
on  the  high  mantelpiece.  The  comers 
of  the  room  are  dark,  and  Merran, 
still  moving  about  here  and  there, 
like  a  wandering  star,  crosses  the 
orbit  of  this  homelv  domestic  sun, 
and  anon  mysteriously  disappears  into 
the  gloom.  Here,  in  an  arm-chair,  sits 
the  miller,  his  bonnet  laid  aside,  and 
in  his  hand  a  Caledonian  Mercury, 
not  of  the  most  recent  date,  which  he 
alternately  elevates  to  the  lamplight,, 
and  depresses  to  catch  the  bright  glow 
of  the  fire;  for  the  miller's  eyes  are 
not  so  young  as  they  once  were,, 
though  he  scorns  spectacles  still. 

Opposite  him,  in  the  best  place  for 
the  li^ht,  sits  Mrs  Stewart,  diligently 
mendmg  a  garment  of  stout  linen, 
her  own  spinning,  which  time  has 
begun  slightly  to  affect.  But  her 
employment  does  not  entirely  engross 
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her  vigilant  eyes,  which  glance  per- 
petaally  round  with  quick  scrutiny, 
accompanied  by  remark,  reproof,  or 
bit  of  pithy  advice — advice  which  no 
one  dares  openly  refuse  to  take. 

Janet  is  knitting  a  grey  "  rig-and- 
fnr**  stocking,  a  duplicate  of  these 
ones  which  are  basking  before  the 
fire  on  John  Stewart's  substantial 
legs.  Constantly  Janet's  clue  is 
straying  on  the  floor,  or  Janet's  wires 
becoming  entangled ;  and  when  her 
mother's  eyes  are  otherwise  directed, 
the  hoiden  lets  her  hands  fall  into 
her  lap,  and  gives  her  whole  attention 
to  the  whispered  explosive  jokes 
which  Alick  Morison  is  producing 
behind  her  chair. 

Over  there,  where  the  light  falls 
fully  on  her,  though  it  does  not  do 
her  so  much  service  as  the  others, 
little  Katie  gravely  sits  at  the  wheel, 
and  spins  with  a  downcast  face.  Her 
dress  is  very  carefully  arranged — 
much  more  so  than  it  would  have 
been  in  Kellie  —  and  the  graceful 
cambric  ruflles  droop  over  her  gloved 
arms,  and  she  holds  her  head,  stoop- 
ing a  little  forward  indeed,  but  still 
in  a  dignified  attitude,  with  conscious 
pride  and  involuntary  grace.  Richly 
the  fiickering  tirelight  brings  out  the 
golden  gloss  of  that  curl  upon  her 
cheek,  and  the  cheek  itself  is  a  little 
flashed;  but  Katie  is  determinedly 
grave  and  dignified,  and  very  rarely 
i&  cheated  into  a  momentary  smile. 

For  he  is  here,  this  Willie  Morison! 
lingering  over  her  wheel  and  her,  a 
great  shadow,  speaking  now  and  then 
when  he  can  get  an  opportunity ;  but 
Katie  looks  blank  and  unconscious — 
will  not  hear  him — and  holds  her 
bead  stiffly  in  one  position  rather 
than  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he 
sways  his  tall  person  behind  her. 
Other  lingering  figures,  half  in  the 
gloom,  half  in  the  light,  encircle  the 
little  company  by  the  fireside,  and 
eoDtribnte  to  the  talk,  which,  among 


them,  is  kept  np  merrily  —  Mrs 
Stewart  herself  leading  and  directing 
it,  and  only  the  dignified  Katie  quite 
declining  to  join  in  the  gossip  and 
rural  raillery,  which,  after  all,  is 
quite  as  witty,  and — save  that  it  is  a 
little  Fifish — scarcely  in  any  respect 
less  delicate  than  the  badinage  of 
more  refined  circles. 

'*  It's  no  often  Anster  gets  a  blink 
of  your  daughter.  Is  Miss  Katie  to 
stay  lang?"  asked  a  young  farmer, 
whom  Katie's  d.ress  and  manner  had 
awed  into  humility,  as  she  intended 
they  should. 

*'  Katie,  ye're  no  often  so  mim. 
Whatfor  can  ye  no  answer  yoursel?" 
said  Mrs  Stewart. 

**  Lady  Anne  is  away  to  England 
with  Lady  Betty — for  Lord  Colville's 
ship's  come  in,"  said  Katie  sedately. 
**  There's  nobody  at  the  Castle  but 
Lady  Erskine.  Lady  Anne  is  to  be 
back  in  three  weeks.  She  says  that 
in  her  letter." 

In  her  letter !  Little  Katie  Stewart 
then  receives  letters  from  Lady  Anne 
Erskine !  The  young  farmer  was  put 
down  ;  visions  of  seeing  her  a  countess 
yet  crossed  his  eyes  and  disenchanted 
him.  ^^  She'll  make  a  bonnie  lady ; 
there's  few  of  them  like  her ;  but 
she'll  never  do  for  a  poor  man's 
wife,"  he  muttered  to  himself  as 
he  withdrew  a  step  or  two  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  unattainable  sour 
plums. 

But  not  so  Willie  Morison.  "  I'll 
be  three  weeks  of  sailing  mysel,"  said 
the  mate  of  the  schooner,  scarcely 
above  his  breath  ;  and  no  one  heard 
him  but  Katie. 

Three  weeks !  The  petulant  thoughts 
rushed  round  their  fortress,  and  vowed 
to  defend  it  to  the  death.  But  in 
their  very  heat,  alas !  was  there  not 
something  which  betrayed  a  lurking 
traitor  in  the  citadel,  ready  to  dis- 
play the  craven  white  flag  from  its 
highest  tower  ? 
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GOLD — EMIGRATION — FOREIGN  DEPENDENCE — TAXATION. 


Before  the  following  pages  issae 
from  the  press,  the  contest  involved 
in  the  Parliamentary  Elections  wiil 
be  over.  It  is  useless  to  speculate, 
therefore,  on  what  will  so  soon  be  de- 
termined by  a  result  which,  for  the 
time  at  least,  will  settle  who  is  to 
hold  the  reins  of  power.  Record- 
ing our  confident  hope  that  the  Con- 
servative party  will  obtain  such  a 
majority  as  may  enable  them  to  carry 
on  the  Grovemment  on  those  prin- 
ciples which  can  alone  heal  the 
wounds  and  allay  the  fends  which  the 
policy  of  their  predecessors  have  im- 
planted in  this  country,  it  is  of  more 
importance  at  this  time  to  inquire 
into  the  great  and  lasting  interests 
of  the  nation,  and  the  present  circum- 
stances in  our  ever-changing  situa- 
tion which  most  loudly  call  for  atten- 
tion, and  must  ere  long  force  them- 
selves upon  the  consideration  of 
whatever  Government  is  placed  by 
the  people  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
The  observations  we  are  to  offer  are 
chiefly  of  a  practical  and  remedial 
kind  ;  for  the  changes  to  which  they 
refer  are  such  as  are  altogether  be- 
yond the  reach  of  dispute,  and  on 
which  all  parties,  however  much 
divided  on  other  subjects,  are  agreed. 

The  first  of  these  subjects,  in  point 
of  importance,  beyond  all  question, 
both  to  the  present  interests  and  future 
destinies  of  the  Empire,  is  the  vast 
increase  in  the  annual  supply  of  gold 
for  the  use  of  the  globe,  which  the 
late  discoveries  in  Califoniia  and 
Australia  have  made.  Here,  fortu- 
nately, there  is  no  room  for  dispute  ; 
and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  dispute  about 
tbe  facts.  It  is  conceded  on  all  sides 
that  the  annual  supply  of  the  precious 
metals,  before  the  new  discoveries, 
was  somewhat  below  £10,000,000  a- 
year  ;  of  which  about  £6,000,000  was 
the  annual  waste  by  the  wearing  of 
coin,  or  the  absorption  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  objects  of  luxury  ;  and 
that  before  the  end  of  1851  this  annual 
supply  had  risen  to  £30,000,000. 
There  has  been  very  little  addition  to 
the  annual  waste  ;  so  that  the  quan- 
tity annually  added  to  the  sum  total 
of  tbe  precious  metals  in  this  world 


has  been  multiplied  at  least  Jivef old 
during  the  last  three  years.  It  has 
risen  from  £4,000,000  annually  to  at 
least  £20,000,000.  And  the  recent 
accounts  from  Australia  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  this  increase  in 
the  supply,  how  great  soever,  will  be 
largely  added  to  ;  for  it  appears  that 
from  9th  October  to  9th  April  the 
yield  of  the  Australian  gold  mines 
was  above  £3,000,000;  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  limits  to  the  extent 
of  the  auriferous  regions.  It  is  quite 
certain,  therefore,  that  the  annual 
addition  to  the  stock  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  globe,  will  this  year, 
and  for  a  long  period  to  come,  be  at 
least  SIX  TIMES  what  it  was  before 
Providence  revealed  these  hidden  trea- 
sures to  a  suffering  world. 

The  effect  of  this  upon  the  price 
of  gold  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact, 
that  that  metal  is  now  selling  at  Mel- 
bourne for  £3  an  ounce,  while  the 
Mint  price  is  £3,  17s.  lOid.,  which 
tbe  bank  is  still  obliged  to  give  for  all 
the  gold  brought  to  its  doors!  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said  that  ^*  he  could  not 
by  any  effort  of  his  understanding 
form  any  other  idea  of  a  pound  ster- 
ling but  a  certain  determinate  weight 
of  gold  metal  ;^^  and  the  Times^  in  tbe 
pride  of  its  heart  at  the  vast  effect  of 
his  monetary  system  in  depressing 
tlie  price  of  produce  of  every  soil,  and 
enhancing  the  value  of  money,  boasted, 
within  the  last  three  years,  that  that 
system  **  had  rendered  the  sovereign 
tcort/t  two  sovereigns,^^  We  have  not 
observed  lately  anything  said  in  that 
able  journal  about  the  incomparable 
steadiness  of  a  standard  of  value 
founded  on  ^^  a  determinate  weight  of 
gold  ;"  nor  do  we  hear  any  repetition, 
by  its  gifted  authors,  of  its  boasts 
about  having  i*endered  "  the  sove- 
reign wortli  two  sovereigns."  On 
the  contrary,  according  to  their  usual 
system,  when  they  see  a  change  fairly 
set  in,  and  likely  to  be  lasting,  they 
have  gone  atoncc  over  to  the  other  side, 
and  fairly  out-Ueroded  Ilcrod  in  their 
estimate  of  the  prodigious  effect  upon 
general  prices  of  the  vast  additions 
recently  made  to  the  metallic  treasures 
of  the  world.    The  journal  which  was 
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80  Strong  upon  Sir  Robert  PeePs  policy 
having  rendered  the  sovereign  worth 
two  sovereigns,  has  lately  issued  the 
followingj  ost  and  striking  observations 
upon  the  probable  effect  on  prices 
of  all  sorts  of  the  entire  repeal  of  that 
policy  by  the  hand  of  nature : — 

''To  arrive  at  an  exact  solution,  itwould 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  world,  and  the 
present  annual  consumption  for  coinage 
and  the  arts.  This  is  impossible,  and  con- 
jectural quantities  must  consequently  be 
taken.  The  total  of  coin  has  been  guessed 
at  £400,000,000.  Of  this  £150,000,000 
may  be  assumed  to  be  gold,  and 
£250,000,000  silver.  The  annual  con- 
sumption of  gold  is  believed  to  be  under 
£6,000,000. 

"  Starting  with  these  figures,  if  the  de- 
mand for  gold  were  likely  to  continue 
limited  to  its  ordinary  amount,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  effect  of  the  supplies  now 
pouring  upon  us  could  easily  be  formed. 
Those  supplies  within  the  few  years  since 
the  discovery  of  California  have  probably  in 
the  aggregate  left  us  an  excess  of  upwards 
of  £30,000,000  over  what  has  hitherto 
been  found  sufficient forcurrent  wants, and 
to  maintain  an  equilibrium  in  the  general 
relations  of  property.  The  increase, 
therefore,  has  been  equal  to  20  per  cent 
on  the  whole  sum  in  existence  ;  in  other 
words,  the  measure  of  value  would 
appear  to  have  been  extended  one-fifth, 
(Just  as  if  a  25-inch  measure  were  ex- 
tended to  30  inches,)  and  hence  the 
effect  to  be  looked  for  is  obvious.  Where 
gold  is  the  standard,  the  price  of  every 
article  adjusts  itself  to  the  relation  it 
bears  to  that  metal.  If  sovereigns  were 
twice  as  numerous,  a  man  would  demand 
two  where  he  now  takes  one.  An  in- 
crease of  20  per  cent  in  the  supply 
should,  therefore,  have  been  followed  by 
a  proportionate  advance  in  the  nominal 
value  of  all  things. 

"  We  have  now,  however,  to  consider 
the  fiiture.  So  long  as  there  is  any 
silver,  to  be  supplanted  in  countries 
where,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  double 
standard,  it  is  optional  for  the  debtor  to 
pay  either  in  gold  or  in  silver,  the  effects 
of  the  increased  production  will  continue 
to  be  extended  to  both  metals,  and  con- 
sequently, if  the  surplus  of  gold  this 
year  should  be,  as  has  been  estimated, 
£25,000,000,  its  influence  upon  prices 
could  be  but  6  or  7  per  cent.  But  the 
period  must  rapidly  approach  when  the 
displacement  of  silver  will  have  ended, 
and  when  the  changes  brought  about 
wiU  be  upon  gold  alone.  In  France  the 
existing  amount  of  silver  is  still,  doubtless, 


very  large  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  proposed  law  by 
which  the  coins  below  a  dollar  are  to  be 
deteriorated  6.91  per  cent  will  prevent 
for  the  present  any  action  upon  that  por- 
tion of  the  stock.  In  Germany  the 
debased  state  of  the  silver  coinage  wiU 
likewise  for  a  long  time  preserve  it  from 
displacement.  In  Holland,  silver  has 
been  already  established  as  the  standard, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  driven  out. 
With  regard  to  Eastern  nations,  it  is 
difficult  to  form  any  estimate.  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  may  infer  the  possi- 
bility of  the  displacement  process  stiU 
occupying  three  or  four  years,  and  that 
during  that  time,  therefore,  the  effects  to 
be  produced  will  be  spread,  as  they  have 
thus  far  been,  over  both  metals. 

*'  At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  conse- 
quences will  be  felt  by  gold  alone,  and 
the  relations  of  property  measured  by  a 
gold  standard  vrill  proportionably  exhibit 
a  more  rapid  disturbance.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
increase  of  gold  each  year  will  have 
meanwhile  diminished  the  per-centage  of 
alteration  which  would  otherwise  take 
place.  For  instance,  the  total  amount  of 
gold  in  the  world,  which  is  now  assumed 
at  £150,000,000,  would  then  possibly  be 
£250,000,000  ;  and  a  production  which, 
operating  npon  the  first  sum,  woold 
cause  a  rise  in  prices  of  10  per  cent, 
would,  under  those  circumstances,  cause 
only  an  additional  rise  of  6  per  cent. 
This  is  a  feature  of  great  importance  in 
the  whole  question,  because  it  will  con- 
stantly tend  to  counteract  that  increas- 
ing ratio  of  disturbance  which  might  be 
anticipated  if  the  supply  of  each  suc- 
ceeding year  should  prove  larger  and 
larger.  It  is  likewise  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  with  a  diminution  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  gold,  there  vnll  be  a 
proportionate  diminution  in  the  induce- 
ment to  seek  it.  If  the  quantity  of  gold 
were  doubled  to-morrow,  a  man  who  is 
at  present  content  to  work  for  one  ounce 
a-week  would  then  not  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  two  ounoea 

**  In  the  face,  however,  of  these  qualify- 
ing circumstances,  and  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  the  assumed  totals  that  have 
been  dealt  with,  it  will  be  plain  to  most 
persons  that  there  is  enough  to  mggest 
some  very  decided  idects  as  to  the  main 
results  tkcU  are  coming  on,  A  mistake  of 
a  hundred  millions  in  the  figures  one 
way  or  the  other  would  only  make  a  dif- 
ference of  three  or  four  years  (where 
the  annual  supply  is  at  the  rate  of 
£30,000,000)  in  the  date  of  fulfilment. 
Even  if  we  were  to  take  the  whole 
£400,000,000  of  assumed  money  as  liable 
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to  be  acted  upon,  it  vxnUd  require  litUe 
more  (Kan  fifteen  years  of  the  existing  pro- 
duction to  cause  an  alteration  in  the  rela- 
tions of  property  of  50  per  cent" — TimeSy 
Jane  20^  1852. 

These  are  abandantly  curioas 
statements  to  come  from  the  leading 
journal  in  the  monied  interest,  which 
has  so  long  supported  Sir  Robert 
Peel*8  monetary  policy,  which  went 
to  make  money  dear  and  everything 
else  cheap,  and  boasted,  with  smiling 
complacency,  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  making  the  sovereign  worth  two 
sovereigns,  and  of  course  doubling  the 
weight  of  every  tax  and  shilling  of 
debt,  public  and  private,  throughout 
the  i^ealm.  So  great  a  change  makes  us 
despair  of  nothing ;  and  we  even  look 
forward  with  some  confidence  to  the 
advent  of  a  period  when  The  Times^ 
as  a  ^*  State  necessity"  which  can  no 
longer  be  avoided,  will  be  the  first  to 
advocate  a  return  to  protection  on 
every  species  of  industry  within  the 
realm. 

We  should  greatly  err  if  we  mea- 
sured the  effects  of  this  vast  addition 
to  the  metallic  treasures  of  the  globe 
merely  Inr  its  effect  in  raising  prices, 
sreat  and  important  as  that  effect  un- 
doubtedly is.  That  it  will  raise  prices, 
gradually,  indeed,  but  certainly,  so  that 
in  twenty  years  they  will  have  reached 
the  level  they  had  attained  during 
the  extensive  demand  and  plentiful 
paper  circulation  of  the  war,  may  be 
considered  certain.  No  human  power 
can  arrest  the  change  any  more  than 
it  can  the  rays  of  summer  or  the  rains 
of  autumn;  and,  therefore,  all  con- 
cerned— money-lenders,  money-bor- 
rowers, capitalists,  landlords,  farmers, 
and  manufacturers— had  just  as  well 
make  up  their  minds  to  it  as  tm  fait 
accompli^  and  regulate  their  measures 
and  cidculations  accordingly.  But  a 
still  more  important  effect,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  laws  and  social  condition 
in  the  mean  time,  is  to  be  found  in  its 
tendency  to  keep  the  paper  circular 
tion  out^  and  allay  the  apprehensions 
of  bankers  and  money-lenders  as  to 
the  risks  of  extending  their  issues, 
from  a  dread  of  an  approaching  mone- 
tary crisis,  and  a  run  upon  their  esta- 
blishments for  a  conversion  of  their 
notes  into  gold. 

These  monetary  crises,  which  have 
occurred  so  often,  and  been  attended 
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with  such  devastation,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  were  all  of  artificial  crea- 
tion. They  were  never  known  before 
the  fatal  system  was  introduced  of 
considering  paper  not  as  a  substitute 
for^  but  as  a  representative  of  gold^ 
and  of  course  entirely  dependent  for 
its  extension  or  contraction  upon  the 
retention  of,  or  a  drain  upon,  the 
reserves  of  the  precious  metals.  It 
is  to  the  Bullion  Committee  of  1810, 
and  the  adoption  of  its  doctrines  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  by  the  Bill  of  1819, 
that  we  owe  that  fatal  change  which 
not  only  deprived  us  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  credit,  but  converted  it 
into  the  source  of  the  most  unmeasured 
evil^  by  stimulating  industry  in  the 
most  unbounded  way  at  one  time,  and 
as  suddenly  and  violently  contracting 
it  at  another.  The  true  use  of  a  paper 
circulation, properly  based,  judiciously 
issued,  and  founded  upon  credit,  is  just 
the  reverse :  it  is  to  supply  the  circu- 
lation, and  keep  it  at  the  level  which 
the  wants  of  the  community  require  in 
those  periods  of  necessary  periodical 
recurrence  to  every  mercantile  state, 
when  the  precious  metals  are  drained 
away  in  large  quantities  by  the  neces- 
sities of  war  or  the  demands  of  a  fluc- 
tuating commerce  ;  and  when,  unless  its 
place  is  supplied  by  the  enlarged  issue 
of  paper,  nothing  but  ruin  and  misery 
to  all  persons  engaged  in  industrial 
occupations  can  ensue.  Supplied  by 
such  a  succedaneum,  the  most  entire 
departure  of  the  precious  metals  is 
attended,  as  was  proved  in  1810,  by 
no  sort  of  distress,  either  to  the  na- 
tion or  the  individuals  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Without  such  a  reserve 
to  fall  back  upon — or,  what  is  worse, 
with  the  reserve  itself  rendered  de- 
pendent on  the  retention  of  the  pre- 
cious metals — any  considerable  drain 
upon  them  is  the  certain  forerunner, 
as  was  proved  in  1825  and  1847,  of 
the  most  unbounded  public  and  pri- 
vate calamities. 

The  gold  of  California  and  Aus- 
tralia has  not  entirely  obviated  these 
dangers,  but  it  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished the  chance  of  their  recurrence. 
It  is  still  true  that  a  sudden  drain  of 
gold  for  exportation,  either  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce  or  the  neces- 
sities of  war,  might,  as  in  times  past, 
occasion  such  a  demand  for  gold  on 
the  Bank  of  England  as  would  render 
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defensive  measares  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank  a  matter  of  necessity.  Till  the 
Bank  is  authorised  by  law  on  snch  an 
emergence  to  issue  an  increased  quan- 
tity of  notes  not  convertible  into  gold^ 
absolute  security  cannot  be  obtained 
against  such  a  catastrophe.  But 
when  the  supply  of  gold  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia  is  so  great  that 
£  1,250,000  is  received  from  the  lat- 
ter, as  it  has  lately  been,  in  three 
weeks,  and  the  bullion  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Bink  of  England  amounts  to 
£22,220,000,  nearly  a  million  more 
than  its  whole  notes  in  circulation,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  chances  of  any  such 
calamity  are  very  much  diminished. 
An  ample  supply  has  been  provided 
by  Providence  for  the  necessities  in 
currency,  not  merely  of  this  country, 
but  of  the  entire  earth,  and  therefore 
the  chances  of  any  violent  contraction 
being  rendered  necessary  by  the  sud- 
den and  extensive  exportation  of  the 
precious  metals  have  been  greatly 
diminished. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  may 
await  in  patience  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  vast  increase  in  the  supply  of 
the  precious  metals  upon  the  prices 
of  every  article  of  commerce.  That 
effect  is  undoubtedly,  at  present,  an 
arrest  of  the  fall  which  has  so  long 
been  felt  as  so  distressing  by  pro- 
ducers and  holders  of  commodities ; 
and  this  will  be  followed  by  a  gradual 
but  uninterrupted,  and,  at  length, 
very  great  rise  of  prices.  Beyond 
all  doubt,  the  war  prices  will  be 
restored  before  ten  years  have 
elapsed ;  and  if  the  supplies  of  gold 
fihall  go  on  as  they  have  done  for  the 
last  two  years,  before  twenty  years 
are  over  prices  will  be  doubled.  In- 
terested parties  may  complain  as  they 
like  of  this  change — the  thing  is  in- 
evitable, and  must  be  submitted  to. 
They  might  just  as  well  complain  of 
the  exten.sion  of  the  day  in  spring,  or 
its  contraction  in  autumn ;  the  cer- 
tainty of  death,  or  the  liability  to 
disease.  It  is  of  more  importance  to 
form  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  effects 
of  this  rise  of  prices  will  really  be, 
both  upon  the  producing  and  con- 
saming  classes,  and  to  show  the 
people  bow  they  sboold  be  on  their 
gaard  against  the  attempts  which 
will  to  a  certainty  be  made  to  deprive 
them  of  the  benefits  designed  for 
them  by  Providence. 


To  the  Industrial  classes,  whether 
in  the  produce  of  land,  mines,  or 
manufactures,  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  this  gradual  rise  of  prices  will  be 
the  greatest  of  all  possible  blessings. 
They  may  easily  prognosticate  what 
these  will  be :  experience  has  given 
them  a  clear  mode  of  estimating 
them.  They  have  only  to  figure  to 
themselves  the  very  reverse  of  the 
whole  seasons  of  distress  which  they 
have  experienced  during  the  last 
thirty-five  years,  to  foresee  their 
destiny.  We  shall  not  say  that  their 
condition  will  resemble  what  it  was 
during  the  periods  of  excitement  of 
182:t,  1836,  or  1845;  because  these 
were  artificial  periods,  when  the  effects 
of  our  monetary  laws  acted  as  ruin- 
ously in  fostering  speculation,  as  they 
did  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing in  contracting  the  currency 
by  which  it  was  to  be  carried 
on.  The  change,  in  this  instance, 
like  all  those  induced  by  the  wis- 
dom of  Nature,  not  occasioned  by 
the  foil}'  or  precipitation  of  man,  will 
be  gradual  in  its  operation.  The 
rise  of  prices  will  be  so  slow  that 
it  will  from  year  to  year  be  scarcely 
perceptible.  From  ten  years,  how- 
ever, to  ten  years,  it  will  bo  very 
conspicuous,  and  produce  most  im- 
portant effects  upon  the  progress  of 
society.  It  will  be  gradual,  but  cease- 
less, and  unaccompanied  by  any  of 
those  vacillations  which,  under  our 
monetary  laws  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  have  produced  such  frightful 
devastation. 

Nor  need  the  consuming  classes  be 
under  any  apprehension  that  this  rise 
of  prices,  which  it  is  altogether  beyond 
their  power  to  prevent,  will  in  the  end 
prove  detrimental  to  their  interests. 
But  for  the  delusions  which,  for  their 
own  purposes,  the  Free-Trade  party 
have  difi*nsed  through  the  world,  it 
would  have  been  superfluous,  and  in 
truth  ridiculous,  to  have  said  any- 
thing on  this  subject.  Every  con- 
sumer stands  on  some  producer:  ex 
nihilo  nihil  Jit,  Is  any  argument  re- 
quired to  show  that  the  former  cannot 
be  in  the  long  run  injured  by  the 
bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  latter, 
by  whose  industry  he  is  maintained? 
It  is  as  clear  as  any  proposition  in 
geometry,  that  if  the  producing  classes 
are  kept  in  a  prosperous  condition,  there 
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most  every  year  be  an  addition  made 
to  the  sam  total  of  the  produce,  which 
is  divided  among,  and  maintains  the 
faineants  consumers.  Those  who  de- 
pend npon  fixed  money  •  payments, 
indeed — as  fandholders,  annuitants, 
bondholders,  and  the  like — will,  in 
the  first  instance,  undoubtedly  be 
placed  in  a  worse  condition,  because 
the  money  they  receive  will  not  go  so 
far  in  the  purchase  of  commodities  as 
it  once  did.  But  this  evil  will  even 
to  them  be  in  a  degree  compensated 
by  the  superior  steadiness  in  money 
transactions,  which  a  plentiful  circu- 
lating medium  never  fails  to  induce, 
and  the  absence  of  those  periodical 
monetary  crises,  the  result  of  faulty 
legislation,  which  have  so  often  in  the 
last  thirty  years  swallowed  up  the 
investments  deemed  the  most  secure. 

The  great  and  lasting  relief  to  the 
nation  which  this  gradual  but  certain 
rise  in  the  money  price  of  every 
species  of  produce  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce, is  the  sensible  diminution  it 
will  occasion  in  the  weight  of  debts 
and  taxes.  If  prices  return,  as  in  all 
probability  they  will,  to  the  war  level, 
there  will  be  no  greater  difficulty  in 
raising  an  adequate  revenue  for  the 
State  than  there  was  during  its  con- 
tinuance. The  excuse  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  defend  ourselves,  from  our 
having  become  so  very  poor  amidst  our 
boasted  Free  Trade  riches,  will  no 
longcravail.  The  taxes  of  £50,000,000 
a-vcar  will  be  practically  reduced  to 
£25,000,000;  the  debt  of  £800,000,000 
to  £400,000,000.  The  private 
debts,  mortgages,  and  bonds,  of 
£1,000,000,000,  will  be  virtually  re- 
duced to  £500,000,000.  These  are 
immense  blessings,  the  consequence 
of  Nature  having  reversed  Sir  R. 
PeePs  monetary  policy,  which,  by 
remlering  the  sovereign,  as  the  Times 
boasted,  worth  two  sovereigns,  had  to 
all  practical  purposes  doubled  those 
burdens  ;  and  they  are  worth  tenfold 
more,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  than  all  that  the  Liberal  party 
by  their  cry  for  economy  have  ef- 
fected for  the  country  during  the  last 
half-century. 

But  the  very  magnitude  of  these 
blessings  which  are  in  store  for  the 
Batlon,  if  it  is  not  cheated  out  of 
(hem,  renders  it  the  more  necessary 
Chat  the  uttnott  vigilance  shonkl  be 


exerted,  lest,  by  cunning  on  the  one 
side,  and  supineness  on  the  other, 
they  are  lost.  Rely  upon  it,  the 
monied  class  who  have  seen  their 
realised  capital  doubled  in  value  and 
practical  amount,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  by  Sir  R.  Peel's  artificial 
scarcity  of  the  currency,  will  do  their 
utmost  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the 
extension  of  it  by  Nature.  Possibly 
they  may  endeavour  to  do  this  by 
withdrawing  a  large  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  five -pound  notes  from 
circulation.  Possibly  they  may  at- 
tempt it  by  altering  the  standard, 
as  by  increasing  the  weight  and  quan- 
tity of  gold  in  a  pound.  There  is 
little  danger  of  their  succeeding  in  the 
first,  because  the  inconvenience  of 
carrying  about  large  sums  in  so  heavy 
an  article  as  gold,  will  soon,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  abolition  of  the 
Sunday  delivery  of  letters,  compel 
their  re- issue.  But  there  is  much  more 
danger  that  they  will  succeed  in  the 
last,  and,  by  increasing  the  quantity 
of  gold  in  a  pound  sterUng  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fall  in  its  value,  succeed 
in  keeping  prices  at  their  present  low 
level,  notwithstanding  all  the  addi- 
tion which  California  and  Australia 
have  made  to  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  globe.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said 
that  he  could  not,  by  any  effort  of  his 
understanding,  attach  any  other  idea 
to  a  pound  sterling,  but  ^^  a  certain 
determinate  weight  of  gold  bullion.*' 
But  that  was  when  gold  was  every 
day  becoming  scarcer  and  more  valu- 
able, and  therefore  the  value  of  all 
realised  fortunes  measured  by  that 
pound  was  daily  increasing.  Now 
that  it  is  daily  diminishing,  we  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  his  followers  will 
discover  they  can  attach  some  other 
idea  to  a  pound  than  a  certain  number 
of  pennyweights  of  gold.  Their  ideas 
will  become  expansive,  and  the  pound 
will  swell  out  with  them.  Having 
doubled  their  realised  fortunes  at  the 
expense  of  the  industrious  classes 
when  they  had  made  money  scarce, 
they  will  strive  to  prevent  their  wealth 
being  restored  to  its  original  dimen- 
sions when  the  precious  metals  are 
becoming  plentiful.  If  the  standard 
is  changed  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  gold,  tliough  it  was  rel^- 
giously  upheld  when  it  was  dear  and 
scarce^  (he  resoit  will  be  that  the 
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weight  of  debt  and  taxes  will  remain 
just  what  they  were ;  prices  measured 
by  gold  will  continue  nearly  at  their 
present  level ;  and  all  the  encourage- 
ment to  industry,  and  relief  from 
burdens,  which  must  ensue  from  the 
extension  of  the  currency,  if  the 
standard  is  maintained  at  its  present 
weight,  will  be  lost  to  the  nation. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  moment  also 
that  all  classes  should  be  made  fully 
aware  that  the  evils  of  Free  Trade  to 
the  native  industry  of  this  country 
will  not  be  in  any  sensible  degree 
alleviated — nay,  that  they  will  in  all 
probability  in  the  end  be  increased— 
by  the  increase  of  the  supplies  of  gold 
for  the  use  of  the  world.  The  reason 
is,  that  it  is  a  catholic  or  universal 
blessing,  extending  over  all  countries, 
and  affecting  prices^  consequently^  in  a 
proportioned  degree  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  It  will,  in  consequence, 
leave  the  relative  disadvantage  of  the 
old  and  rich  state,  in  competing  with 
the  young  and  poor  one  for  the  supply 
of  agrienltural  produce,  just  where  it 
was.  If  it  raises  the  price  of  wheat 
In  the  English  market  from  40s.  a 
quarter  to  6O3.,  which  in  ten  years, 
at  the  present  rate  of  supply,  will  pro- 
bably be  the  case,  it  will  as  certainly 
raise  the  price  in  Dantzic  from  18s. 
to  27s.,  leaving  the  English  farmer 
still  at  the  same  disadvantage  in  com^ 
peting  witli  his  poorer  neighbour  that 
he  is  at  present.  Nay,  the  disadvan- 
tage will  rather  be  Increased ;  for 
gold,  like  every  other  valuable  com- 
modity, will  be  attracted  to  the  rich^ 
est  country  and  the  best  market,  and 
from  an  unusually  large  portion  of  it 
flowing  into  England,  the  effect  in 
elevating  prices  will  be  more  sensibly 
felt  there  than  elsewhere.  Prices  will 
rise  more  in  proportion  in  the  rich 
than  in  the  poorer  states,  where  much 
less  of  it  can  be  purchased  or  find  its 
resting-place;  so  that  the  last  state 
of  the  industrious  classes,  so  far  as 
competing  with  foreign  nations  is  con- 
cerned, will  be  worse  than  the  first. 
In  so  far,  doubtless,  as  our  agricul- 
turists arc  depressed  by  the  weight  of 
taxes,  they  will  experience  relief  from 
the  extension  of  the  currency;  but 
they  will  derive  none  save  in  that 
way  from  the  change  of  prices  in 
competing  with  the  foreigner. 

Notwithstanding  this  untoward  cur- 


cumstance,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes 
wiU  be  sensibly  benefited  by  the  rise 
of  prices,  and  that  the  depression 
under  which  they  have  so  long  suffered 
from  the  long  continued  fall,  will  be 
in  a  great  measure  arrested.  Great 
and  important  political  benefits  will 
follow  from  this  change.  The  undue 
preponderance  of  the  wealthy  classes, 
and  the  shopkeepers  dependent  on 
them,  owing  to  legislation  having 
doubled  their  fortunes  at  the  expense 
of  the  industrial,  will  be  arrested. 
As  it  was  the  scarcity  of  money, 
preponderance  given  to  capital,  and 
depression  of  industry  consequent 
on  the  monetary  bill  of  1819,  which, 
beyond  all  doubt,  brought  about  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  with  it  the  sway  of 
the  shopkeeping  interest  in  the  bo- 
ronghs,  which  landed  us  in  Free  Trade 
and  all  its  consequences,  agricultural, 
maritime,  and  colonial ;  so  a  series  of 
effects  the  very  converse  of  all  these 
may  be  anticipated  from  the  expan- 
sion of  the  currency  which  has  flowed 
from  the  bounty  of  Nature.  We  do 
not  say  that,  in  consequence  of  these 
changes,  any  man  who  now  has  a  vote 
either  should  or  will  lose  it ;  but  this 
we  do  say,  that  many  men  and  many 
places,  which  have  now  no  voice  in  the 
Legislature,  will  be  duly  represented. 
In  particular,  if  the  monopoly  and  pre- 
ponderance of  home  capital  is  broken 
up,  and  the  interests  of  industry  are 
duly  represented  in  Parliament,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  withhold  direct  seats 
in  the  Imperial  Legislature  from  the 
Colonies,  if  Free-Trade  principles 
have  not  previously  severed  them  from 
the  British  Empire. 

Connected  with  this  subject  of  the 
extension  of  our  circulating  medium 
by  the  discoveries  in  California  and 
Australia,  is  another  not  less  start- 
ling, and  fraught  with  not  less  im- 
portant consequences  upon  the  future 
destinies  of  the  country.  This  is  the 
prodigious  increase  of  EBaoRATioN 
which  has  taken  place  since  Free- 
Trade  principles  were  carried  into 
practice  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1846. 
To  show  the  vast  effects  of  that 
policy,  it  Is  only  necessary  to  reflect 
on  the  subjoined  Table,  showing  the 
progress  of  emigration  for  six  years 
before  and  after  Free  Trade.  By  a 
curious  coincidence,  while  by  far  the 
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greatest  part  of  the  immense  increase  commodities,  a  certain  portion  of  the 

is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  depression  of  great  exodns  in  the  last  year  is  to  be 

domestic  industry  by  the  contraction  ascribed  to  the  newly  discovered  gold 

of  the  currency  and  inflox  of  foreign  regions  of  the  earth. 

TABLE — Showing  thr  EHioRATioif  fbom  the  British  Islands  fob  Six.  Ybabs 

BBFOBE  AND  AFTBB  FbBB   TraDE. 


In  the  years  1840, 

90,743 

In  the  years  1846, 

129,851 

1841, 

118,692 

1847, 

258,270 

1842, 

128,344 

1848, 

248,089 

1843, 

57,212 

1849, 

299,498 

1844, 

70,686 

1850, 

280,896 

1845, 

93,501 

1851, 

335,966 

6)  559,078 

6)  1,552,570 

Average,  93,1 79 

1 

Average,  268,761 

The  emigration  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1852,  from  the  twelve  prin- 
cipal harbonrs  of  Great  Britain,  was 
103,316 ;  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
when  it  was  103,280.  Since  that,  in 
May  and  June,  the  emigration,  espe- 
cially to  the  gold  regions  of  Australia, 
has  gi*eat]y  increased,  and  it  is  now 
going  on  at  the  rate  of  about  5000  a- 
week.  In  all  probability  the  emigra- 
tion this  year  will  reach  350,000,  of 
which  at  least  50,000  will  be  to  our 
distant  settlements  on  the  shores  of 
Australia. 

There  is  enough  to  make  the  most 
inconsiderate  pause,  and  to  fill  with 
the  most  serious  reflections  every 
thoughtful  mind.  From  three  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand persons  emigrating  from  a  single 
country  in  a  single  year,  and  this  at 
the  close  of  a  period  of  six  years, 
during  which  the  average  exodus  has 
exceeded  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand a-year!  Such  a  fact  as  this 
would,  at  any  former  period  of  English 
history,  have  excited  the  utmost  alarm 
in  the  nation ;  but  so  habituated  have 
the  people  become  to  disaster  since 
the  Free-Trade  policy  began,  and  so 
entirely  have  they  got  into  the  habit 
of  looking  only  to  the  moment,  and 
disregarding  altogether  all  remote  con- 
sequences, that  it  excites  no  sort  of 
sensation.  The  annual  increase  of  the 
population  prior  to  1845  was  usually 
considered  to   be    1000  a  -  day,  or 


365,000  a-year ;  and  this  was  for  long 
a  subject  of  congratulation  and  boast. 
The  population  returns  of  1851,  how- 
ever, showed  that,  down  to  the  end  of 
1846,  it  was  only  230,000  a-year. 
But  now,  as  330,000  emigrants  leave 
the  British  shores  every  year,  there  is 

AN    ANNUAL    DECREASE     UPON     THE 

WHOLE  OF  100,000  SOULS  ;  and  that 
not  of  infants,  or  worn-out  old  per- 
sons, but  chiefly  young  men  and 
women  in  the  prime  of  life. 

The  Free-Trade  party,  at  a  loss  to 
explain  this  prodigious  emigration,  at 
a  time  when  legislative  principles 
were  adopted,  which,  according  to 
them,  were  diffusing  universal  pros- 
perity, laboured  hard  to  refer  it  to 
other  causes.  In  the  first  instance, 
they  said  it  was  owing  to  the  Irish 
famine ;  in  the  last,  to  Nature  having 
scattered  gold  broadcast  over  the  dis- 
tant regions  of  the  earth.  Both  ex- 
cuses are  devoid  of  foundation.  The 
potato  famine  occurred  in  1846 ;  and 
since  that  time  the  harvests  have  been 
so  good  that,  imce  over^  a  public 
thanksgiving  has  been  returned  for 
that  blessing.  If  Free  Trade  has 
really  enriched  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  it  should  only  have  enhanced^ 
except  for  other  competitors,  the  mar- 
ket for  Irish  wheat,  oats,  and  cattle.  In 
the  British  Islands.  It  is  rather  too 
late  in  1852,  six  years  after  the  famine 
of  1846,  to  be  reverting  to  that  cala- 
mity as  a  cause  of  the  present  exodus ; 
the  more  especially  as,  in  the  interim, 
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between  death  and  emigration,  two 
millions  of  souls  have  disappeared  in 
the  Emerald  Isle.* 

The  pretext  of  the  immense  and 
increasing  emigration  being  owing  to 
the  discovery  of  the  Californian  and 
Aastralian  diggings  is  cqaally  futile 
and  unfounded.  Five  thousand  a< 
week  are  now  going  there,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  may  reasonably 
tye  considered  as  having  been  set  in 
motion  by  the  £1  Dorado  visions  con- 
nected with  those  regions.  But  sup- 
posing that  sixty  thousand  emigrants 
this  year  land  in  Australia,  of  whom 
forty  thousand  have  been  attracted 
by  the  diggings,  there  will  still  re- 
main three  hundred  thousand  emi- 
grants who  have  left  the  British 
shores,  chiefly  for  the  United  States, 
irrespective  of  the  gold  mania.  What 
is  the  cause  of  this  long-continued 
exodus  of  our  people  ? — a  state  of 
things  not  only  unparalleled  in  the 
previous  annals  of  this  country,  but 
unexampled  in  the  whole  previous 
history  of  the  world.  There  is  but 
one  explanation  can  be  given  of  it : 
the  Spectator^  in  an  able  article  on 
this  subject,  has  very  candidly  stated 
the  cause — it  is  want  of  emphymenl 
which  drives  so  many  abroad.  Go 
where  you  will  among  the  middle  and 
working- classes,  and  you  will  hear 
this  cause  assigned  as  the  real  reason 
why  so  many  are  going  abroad ;  and 
equally  universal  is  the  lamentation, 
that  the  persons  going  away  are  the 
very  elite  of  our  people — the  young, 
the  energetic,  the  industrious ;  leaving 
only  children,  and  aged  or  decrepit 
paupers  to  conduct  the  industry  of 
the  country,  and  furnish  recruits  to 
sustain  its  future  fortunes. 

However  lightly  the  Free-Traders 
may  treat  the  annual  decrease  of  one 
hundred  thousand  in  our  population, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  retro- 
grade movement  in  a  nation  which 
has  increased  incessantly  for  four 
hundred  years,  there  is  here  deep 
subject  for  lamentation  to  every  lover 
of  his  country,  and  sincerely  interest- 


ed in  its  welfure.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  an  increase  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  people,  if  accompanied  by 
no  decline  in  their  circumstances,  is 
the  most  decisive  proof  of  public  pros- 
perity :  the  Free-Traders  themselves 
acknowledge  this,  for  they  uniformly 
refer  with  exultation  to  any  increase, 
however  slight,  in  marriages,  and 
decline  in  paupers,  which  has  occurred 
while  their  system  was  in  operation. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  a 
nation  is  thriving  under  a  regime 
which  annually  sends  from  three  hun- 
dred thousand  to  three  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  persons  into  exile. 
Yon  might  as  well  say  that  an  indi- 
vidual is  thriving  under  a  dysentery, 
which  wastes  him  away  at  the  rate  of 
two  pounds  a- day.  The  bonds  of 
country,  home,  habit,  and  companion- 
ship, are  never  broken  on  a  great 
scale,  and  for  a  long  time  together, 
by  any  other  force  but  the  force  of 
suffering.  A  golden  £1  Dorado,  a 
passing  famine,  may  for  a  single  sea- 
son or  two  augment  considerably  the 
number  of  emigrants ;  but  these  causes 
are  ephemeral  in  their  operation,  be- 
cause the  first  speedily  leads  to  the 
fortunate  region  being  choked  up  with 
entrants,  the  last  to  the  wasted  one 
being  bereft  of  inhabitants.  But  want 
of  employment,  declining  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood,  is  a  chronic 
disorder,  which  presses  unceasingly 
upon  the  people,  and  may  drive  them 
into  exile  for  every  year  of  a  century 
together.  It  was  this  cause,  induced 
also  by  the  free  admission  of  foreign 
grain,  which  first  ruined  the  agricul- 
ture, and  at  last  pnt  a  period  to  the 
existence,  of  the  Roman  £mpire.  * 

As  the  increase  of  population  in  a 
healthy  and  thriving  state  of  society 
leads  to  an  additional  increase,  and 
constantly  adds  to  the  breadth  of  the 
basis  on  which  the  pyramid  of  the 
national  prosperity  is  rested,  so  a  de- 
cline in  the  numbers  of  the  people  is 
attended  by  a  precisely  opposite  effect. 
In  the  first  case,  the  prosperity  of 
every  one  class  reacts  upon  the  pros- 


*  "The  decrease  of  the  Irish  popalatioo  from  1841  to  1851  was  1,659,330,  of  whom 
1,289,133  emigrated.  Bat  as  there  was  no  considerable  emigration  till  1846,  and  the 
famine  occarred  in  that  year,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  down  to  the  end  of  1845 
the  population  had  adranoed  at  its  former  rate,  which  would  make  the  inhabitants  in 
1845  about  8,500,000,  and  the  decrease  since  that  time  fully  2,000,000.'*— Ff}iu7ra{*o» 
Report^  July  12,  1852. 
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peritj  of  every  other  class;  in  the 
last  case,  their  saffering  commuDicates 
itself  in  an  eqoally  decisive  way  to 
every  class  aroand  them.  As  thus  the 
great  trade  of  every  nation  is  that 
which  goes  on  between  the  town  and 
the  country,  and  each  finds  its  chief 
market  in  the  wants  of  the  other,  it  is 
impossible  that  either  can  suffer 
without  the  other  class  dependent  on 
the  sale  of  its  produce  suffering  also. 
Extraneous  causes,  simultaneously 
acting  on  the  market,  may  for  a  time 
prevent  this  effect  becoming  conspicu- 
ous ;  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  sure  to 
make  itself  felt.  If  the  farmers  are 
suffering,  the  manufacturers  will 
speedily  experience  a  falling  off"  in  the 
home  markets ;  if  the  manufacturers, 
the  farmers  are  as  certain  of  finding  a 
diminution  in  the  consumption  of  their 
rude  produce. 

It  is  now  ascertained  by  Captain 
Larcom's  report,  that  the  wheat 
grown  in  Ireland  is  less  by  1,500,000 
quarters  than  it  was  five  years  ago ; 
and  by  the  reports  of  the  English 
markets  for  home  grain,  that  a  short- 
coming to  a  similar  amount  has  taken 
place  in  the  home  supplies  of  grain 
for  the  county  markets.  3,000,000 
quarters  less  of  wheat  is  raised  in 
England  and  Ireland  than  was  done 
before  Free  Trade  began.  Supposing 
that  an  equal  amount  of  other  kindls 
of  grain  has  gone  out  of  cultivation, 
which  is  a  most  moderate  supposition, 
seeing  that  10,000,000  quarters  of 
foreign  grain  are  now  annually  im- 
port^, when  there  were  not  2,000,000 
before,  we  have  6,000,000  less  quar- 
ters of  grain  annually  raised  in  Great 
Britain  than  was  done  before  Free 
Trade  was  introduced  I  The  defalca- 
tion has  been  nearly  as  great  in  the 
supplies  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  other 
animals  brought  to  the  English  mar- 
ket. Beyond  all  doubt  the  value  of 
the  produce  that  is  raised  has  sunk  a 
fourth.  The  total  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  two  islands  has  been  esti- 
mated, before  Free  Trade  began,  at 
£250,000,000.  At  this  rate,  the  loss 
the  cultivators  have  experienced  from 
this  source  alone  is  above  £60,000,000 
a-year.  The  Free-Traders  boast  that 
it  is  £90,000,000;  and  considering 
the  dimination  in  the  supplies  of  grain 
and  cattle  raised  at  homo,  the  esti- 
ui.ite  is  not  much  overcharged.    At 
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all  events,  it  is  probably  £75,000,000. 
This  is  the  real  cause  of  the  prodigi- 
ous emigration  which  is  going  on  from 
every  part  of  the  country;  and  as 
this  cause  is  permanent  and  ceaseless 
in  its  operation,  the  decline  of  our 
population  may  be  expected  to  be  as 
continuous  and  progressive. 

This  subject  has  been  so  well 
handled  by  Sir  F.  Kelly  in  his  late 
admirable  speech  at  Harwich,  that 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
giving  it  publicity  in  a  more  durable 
form  than  a  daily  journal. 

"  Now  let  as  see  what  is  the  quantity 
of  wheat  which  is  produced  and  sold  in 
this  country.  In  1844,  it  was  5,456,307 
quarters  ;  in  1845,  6,666,240  quarters  ; 
and  in  1846,  5,958,962  quarters.  You 
will  therefore  see  that  the  fair  average 
of  that  production,  taking  the  three 
years,  was  about  6,000,000  quarters  of 
wheat  produced  by  the  farmers  and 
cultivators  of  the  soil  in  England.  Now, 
let  us  see  the  years  that  succeeded  1849, 
for  the  returns  pass  over  the  intermediate 
years,  before  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws 
had  a  fair  trial,  during  which  there  was 
only  a  gradual  reduction  of  duty.  In 
1849  the  Act  of  Parliament  had  complete 
effect.  The  production  of  wheat  in  1849 
was  4,453,983 quarters  ;  in  1850, 4,688,274 
quarters  ;  and  in  1851,  4,487,041  quar- 
ters. Now,  taking  the  fair  ayerage,  and 
speaking  in  round  numbers,  that  wonld 
be  a  production  in  England  of  about 
4,500,000  quarters  of  wheat  per  annum 
since  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  Then 
what  is  the  difftsrence  ! —  that  in  the 
tliree  years  before  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws  the  British  farmers  and  culti- 
Tators  of  the  soil  produced  and  made  a 
profit  on  6,000,000  quarters  of  wheat, 
while  in  the  three  years  succeeding,  that 
important  class  of  the  people  had  fallen  off 
in  their  production  to  4,600,000  quarters. 
Here  was  a  diminution  of  wheat  in  the 
country  of  1,500,000  qrs.  per  annum.  I 
shall  not  weary  you  by  going  into  details 
figure  by  figure  as  to  the  diminution 
which  has  taken  place  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  but  I  pledge  myself  that  on 
these  returns  it  will  be  found  that  the 
diminution  is  still  greater  in  Ireland, 
though  in  Scotland  it  is  somewhat  less  in 
proportion.  The  result  of  the  whole  is, 
that  4,500,000  quarters  of  wheat  less 
was  produced  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  during  the  three  years  after  Free 
Trade  had  a  fair  trial,  than  in  the  three 
years  before  the  passing  of  the  act.  I  do 
not  wish  to  trouble  you  further  with 
these  very  painful  details,  but  I  will  de- 
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taia  you  a  single  moment  while  I  refer 
to  a  return  with  regard  to  oats.  In  the 
years  1845  and  1846,  there  were  about 
2,000,000  quarters  of  oats  produced  in 
each  year  in  this  country.  In  the  years 
1850  and  1851,  the  production  of  oats  in 
the  country  was  under  1,000,000  quarters; 
80  that  while  you  find  the  falling  o£f  in 
the  production  of  wheat  in  the  country 
amounts  to  a  quarter  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity, the  production  of  oats  is  reduced 
ftrom  2,000,000  to  less  than  1,000,000 
quarters  ;  and  this,  gentlemen,  is  the 
system  of  Free  Trade  which  some  of  my 
fViends  among  the  electors  say  has  been 
BO  highly  beneficial  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

And  in  answer  to  the  common 
argument  that,  despite  this  rapid 
decline  of  agricaltaral  prodaction,  the 
general  well-being  of  the  people  has 
increased,  Sir  Fitzroy  observes — 

'^  Now,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
amount  of  poor-rates  levied  in  the  king- 
dom has  been  less  in  the  three  years  since 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  than  in  the 
three  years  before  1846.  But  let  us  look 
at  the  amount  necessarily  levied  for  the 
poor  in  England  and  Wales  during  the 
three  years  ending  1846,  and  the  three 
years  beginning  in  1848  and  ending  in 
1850.  In  1845,  there  was  raised  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  £6,791,006.  ("How  much 
did  the  poor  get  out  of  that ! ")  I  hope 
the  whole  of  it.  This  I  know,  that  we 
paid  it  all.  In  1846,  the  amount  raised 
was  £6,800,623 ;  in  1847,  £6,964,825  ; 
in  1848,  £7,817,430  ;  in  1849,  £7,674,146; 
in  1850,  £7,270,493  ;  and  in  1851, 
£6,778,914  ;  making,  therefore,  in  round 
numbers,  a  million  sterling  more  than  was 
levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  before 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  Now,  it  is 
easy  for  manufacturers,  for  those  well- 
paid  labourers  who  have  not  yet  felt  the 
dire  and  terrible  effects  of  this  fatal 
measure  of  legislation,  to  point  to  them- 
selves, and  to  laud  and  rejoice  at  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  the  country.  I  am 
not  taking  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
Stockport,  any  more  than  I  do  the  coun- 
ties of  Suffolk  or  Essex,  but  I  am  taking 
the  entire  kingdom  ;  and  so  far  from  the 
system  of  Free  Trade  having  increased  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country,  we 
find  that  £1,000,000  a-year  more  has 
been  required  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
since  than  before  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  and  before  the  entire  system  of  Free 
Trade  had  arrived  at  its  completion.  But 
there  is  one  more  criterion  by  which  to 


judge  of  the  effects  of  Free  Trade.  No  one 
will  deny  that  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  the  amount  of  deposits 
in  the  savings  banks,  always  proportion- 
ately increase.  It  is  always  important  to 
see,  whether  what  are  caUed  the  lower, 
but  I  would  rather  say  the  labouring 
classes — a  most  important  class,  for  on 
their  labours  depends  not  merely  the  well- 
being  but  the  very  existence  of  the  rest 
of  the  community — it  is  always  important 
to  see  whether,  after  any  great  legislative 
changes,  they  are  really  so  fiar  ^nefited 
as  to  be  able  to  confer  that  great  advan- 
tag  on  their  families  of  increasing  their 
deposits  in  the  savings  banks.  Now, 
in  1844,  the  amount  of  deposits  was 
£29,504,861  ;  in  1845,  £30,748,868 ; 
and  in  1846,  £31,743,250.  Here  we  ar- 
rive at  the  dividing  line,  for  in  1846 
was  passed  the  measure  to  which  I  am 
now  beseeching  your  cool  and  calm  at- 
tention. In  the  same  year  it  began  to 
operate  on  that  numerous  class  who  con- 
tribute deposits  to  the  savings  banks,  and 
let  us  see  what  was  the  residt  In  1847^ 
the  amount  fell  from  £31,743,250  to 
£30,207,180;  in  the  next  year  it  was 
£28,1 14,136 ;  in  1849,  it  was  £28,537,010; 
and  in  1850,  £27,198,563.  This  is  the 
last  year  to  which  the  returns  have  been 
corrected." 

We  have  not  observed  any  answer 
attempted  by  the  Liberal  papers  to 
these  convincing  facts;  they  content 
themselves  with  abusing  the  able 
gentleman  who  brought  them  forward. 

These  considerations  reveal  the  real 
causes  both  of  the  great  exports  and  im- 
ports of  last  year,  and  the  vast  losses 
with  which  both  were  accompanied, 
and  the  decline  in  the  main  articles^ 
of  our  exports  which  is  now  going 
on.  It  was  the  failure  of  the  home 
market,  owing  to  Free  Trade,  which 
did  the  whole.  Finding  the  customary 
channels  of  home  consumption  falling 
off,  our  merchants  were  constrained, 
at  all  hazards,  to  send  their  goods 
abroad,  and  thence  the  great  expor- 
tation, amounting  in  all  to  £78,000,000 
of  goods,  accompanied  by  no  profit, 
but  by  a  loss  of  £19,000,000,  as  we 
showed  in  a  former  article  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  the  exporters.*  Finding 
credit  easy,  and  money  easily  got 
from  the  influence  of  Califomia,  they 
engaged  largely  in  importations,  and 
swelled  our  total  imports,  as  Mr  New- 
degate  has  proved,  to  £112,000,000. 


*  See  Blachwood^t  Magazine,  Feb.  1852. 
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But  the  resalt  soon  showed  them  that 
it  Is  impossible  to  import  profitably 
into  an  impoverished  country ;  and 
as  most  of  these  imports  were  sold  at 
from  15  to  20  per  cent  below  prime 
cost,  implying  a  loss  of  not  less  than 
£20,000,000  to  the  importers  on  our 
imports,  it  is  easy  to  say  what  species 
of  a  commerce  Free  Trade  has  brought 
npon  the  country.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing in  these  circumstances  that  there 
should  now  be  a  great  decline  in  the 
last  quarter,  in  the  exports  of  our 
cotton  goods,  of  nearly  £500,000,  and 
that  the  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
July  6,  1852,  was  above  half  a 
million  less  than  in  the  preceding 
year. 

One  thing  is  very  remarkable  with 
reference  to  this  prodigious  stream  of 
emin-ation,  that  it  is  all  from  the 
land  of  Free  Trade  to  the  land  of 
Protection.  We  are  told  that  Free 
Trade  is  the  best,  and  Protection  the 
worst  possible  thing  for  the  work- 
ing-classes; and  yet  above  300,000 
of  these  very  working- classes  an- 
nually leave  the  realm  where  that 
charming  thing  Free  Trade  is  in  full 
activity,  and  500,000  persons  from  all 
Europe,  of  whom  250,000  are  from 
the  British  isles,  annually  land  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  most  strin- 
gent system  of  Protection  is  estab- 
lished! Men  do  not  sell  off  their 
whole  effects,  pack  up  their  little  all, 
and  cross  the  Atlantic,  to  render  their 
condition  worse.  And  has  the  SO  per 
cent  levied  by  the  Americans  upon 
all  foreign  imports,  without  excep- 
tion, no  hand  in  inducing  and  render- 
ing perpetual  this  immense  stream 
from  the  British  islands  to  the  Trans- 
atlantic realms?  If  the  iron- works  of 
America  were  exposed  to  the  fi*ce 
competition  of  the  iron-masters  of 
South  Wales  and  Lanarkshire,  would 
onr  iron-moulders  and  miners  go  in 
crowds,  as  they  are  now  doing,  across 
the  Atlantic?  If  the  cotton  factories 
of  America  were  exposed  to  the  com- 
petition of  those  of  Great  Britain, 
would  our  cotton -spinners  and  weavers 
be  straining,  as  they  now  are,  every 
nerve  to  reach  the  land  of  Protec- 
tion? Nay,  if  the  cultivators  of 
America  were  not  protected  by  the 
eoormoas  import  duty  on  wheat  and 
oata,  of  which  the  Canadian  farmers  so 
bitterly  complain,  would  not  dlscon- 
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ragement  reach  even  the  agriculta- 
rists  of  that  great  and  growing  re- 
public ?  England,  which  is  governed 
by  shopkeepers,  may  adopt  in  her 
commercial  policy  the  maxim  that 
to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear  comprises 
the  whole  of  political  wisdom ;  but 
America,  which  is  governed  by  the 
working-classes,  has  discovered  that 
high  wages  and  good  prices  are  a  much 
better  thing ;  and  it  is  the  practical 
application  of  this  maxim  which  is 
the  magnet  that  is  attracting  in  such 
multitudes  the  working- classes  from 
Europe — and,  above  all,  from  free- 
trading  England  and  Ireland — to  the 
protected  Transatlantic  shores. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  working- 
classes,  whether  in  agriculture  or 
manufactures,  are  hiving  off  in  such 
multitudes  from  the  land  of  Fre& 
Trade,  and  settling  in  that  of  Protec- 
tion, for  the  disasters  which  have 
overtaken  industry  under  the  action 
of  Free  Trade,  in  those  quarters  where 
it  has  first  been  fully  felt,  have  been 
absolutely  appalling.  Look  at  the 
West  Indies.  Lord  Derby  has  told 
us  in  the  House  of  Peers — and  every 
post  from  those  once  flourishing  and 
now  ruined  realms  bears  witness  ta 
the  fact — that  not  only  are  the  estates 
in  Jamaica  nearly  all  going  out  of 
cultivation,  but  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves, mined  by  Free  Trade,  are 
either  leaving  the  island  in  quest  of 
employment,  or  relapsing  into  bar- 
barism. It  is  not  surprising  that  this 
terrible  effect  is  taking  place,  for  a 
Parliamentary  paper  lately  published 
gives  us  the  following  astounding  re- 
turn of  the  refined  sugar  imported  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  year 
1851  :— 

Cwt. 
British  Colonies,     .        .         31,490 
Foreign  SUtes,        .        .      417,051 

448,541 

Here  is  a  result  worked  by  Free 
Trade,  in  less  than  four  years  after  its 
introduction  into  the  colonies,  suffi- 
cient to  make  us  hold  oar  breath,  and 
far  exceeding  what  the  most  gloomy 
Protectionist  ever  predicted  as  the 
result  of  Free  Trade  policy  upon  the 
best  interests  of  productive  industry 
in  the  empire.  And  the  Free-Traders 
think*  that  they  will  be  vindicated  in 
the  eyes  of  God  and  man  for  their 
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frightfal  deyastation,  bj  the  reflection 
that,  whUe  it  is  going  on^  sngar  has 
fallen  to  5d.  a  pound.  We  say  advis- 
edly, ^^  while  it  is  going  on ;"  for  can 
there  be  a  doubt  that,  when  the  work 
of  destruction  has  been  completed, 
and,  by  having  ruined  our  own  colo- 
nies, we  are  left  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  foreign  growers,  prices  will  rise 
again,  not  merely  to  their  former,  but 
even  a  far  higher  level  ? 

Turn  again  to  Ireland.  We  shall 
say  nothing  of  its  2,000,000  labourers 
who  have  disappeared  from  the  land 
in  the  last  five  years,  or  its  1,500,000 


quarters  of  wheat,  being  half  the 
amount  of  that  cereal  it  produced, 
which  has  gone  out  of  cultivation  dur- 
ing the  same  time.  We  refer  to  the 
report  of  a  Parliamentary  commission, 
a  favourite  measure  of  Sir  R.  PeePs  and 
the  Free  Trade  party,  which  demon- 
strates in  the  most  decisive  manner 
the  almost  incredible  amount  of  de- 
vastation which  Free  Trade  has 
worked  in  a  few  years  in  the  Emerald 
Isle.  It  appears  from  the  Report  of 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Commis- 
sioners that  estates  have  been  sold 
by  them  charged  with 


Debts  amoonting  to  ... 

The  price  reeeiyed  for  the  lands  burdened  is  only 
Of  which  has  been  paid  to  the  creditors 


£28,000,00a 
5,400,000 
S»iOO,000 


The  figures  are  given  from  memory, 
but  they  are  in  round  numbers  cor- 
rect. Now  we  do  say,  that  here  is  a 
decisive  proof  of  a  destruction  of  pro- 
perty which  would  be  unexampled 
in  history  if  the  simultaneous  ruin  of 
the  West  Indies  may  not  be  consi- 
dered as  a  parallel  instance.  Here  is 
property,which  must  have  been  worth, 
when  the  debt  was  contracted,  at 
least  £30,000,000  (for  £2,000,000  is 
a  very  small  margin  to  leave  for  so 
huge  a  mass  of  debt)  sold  for  less 
than  £6,000,000,  being  a  fifth  part 

OF  ITS  FORMER  VALUE.      The  pricCS 

which  the  land  fetched,  the  commis- 
sioners tell  us,  varied  from  four 
to  fourteen  years^  purchcue^  the  aver- 
age being  ten  years.  We  question 
if  the  history  of  the  world  prior  to 
1846  will  afford  a  parallel  instance 
of  ruin  of  property  by  pacific  legisla- 
tive measures.  It  is  in  vain  to  ascribe 
this  to  the  Irish  famine:  that  was 
over  six  years  ago.  Equally  vain  is 
it  to  ascribe  it  to  the  savage  and  law- 
less character  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 
They  were  as  lawless  when  creditors 
advanced  £28,000,000  on  these  estates 
as  they  are  now,  and  far  more  for- 
midable, because  not  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  2,000,000  of  their  num- 
bers ;  and  if  changed  at  all,  it  should 
have  been  for  the  better,  because  they 
have,  for  the  last  twenty- two  years, 
been  under  the  government  of  the 
Liberals  and  Free-Traders,  such  de- 
cided friends  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice to  the  interests  of  labour,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  poor.    The  frightfal 


decline  in  value  can  be  ascribed  to 
one  cause,  and  only  one — Free  Trade 
in  grain — which  has  laid  waste  the 
Emerald  Isle  as  completely  in  many 
places  as  Free  Trade  in  sugar  has 
devastated  the  West  Indies. 

One  very  curious  result,  has  flowed 
from  the  effects  of  Free  Trade,  in  pro- 
ducing so  prodigious  a  flood  of  emi- 
gration from  our  shores,  and  of  food 
supplanting  native  industry  to  them, 
that  it  has  in  a  great  degree  concealed 
the  efiect  of  the  repeal  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws  upon  our  shipping.  Man 
and  his  food  are,  it  is  well  known, 
with  the  exception  of  wood  for  his 
dwelling,  the  most  bulky  of  all  arti- 
cles of  commerce.  It  so  happens,  by 
a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  three 
articles,  wood,  com,  and  human  be- 
ings, are  precisely  the  ones  which 
Free  Trade  has  caused  to  cross  the 
ocean  in  the  greatest  quantity.  Our 
emigraHon  has  risen,  as  already 
shown,  from  an  average  of  90,000 
souls  to  above  300,000.  Above  2000 
vessels  are  employed  from  Liverpool 
alone  in  this  annual  exodus.  The 
importation  of  grain  has  quadrupled : 
it  has  ris^n  from  an  average  of 
2,600,000  quarters  to  one  of  10,000,000 
quarters.  The  importation  of  foreign 
wood  has  advanced  in  nearly  a 
similar  proportion.  Thus  changes 
destructive  to  the  nation^s  indus- 
try have  for  the  time  given  a  great 
impetus  to  its  shipping.  What, 
then,  must  have  been  the  ruinous 
effects  of  Free  Trade  in  shipping  on 
our  maritime  interests^  when,  despito 
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this  extraordinary  and  unforeseen 
<sircnin8tance,  arising  from  the  profit 
which  great  seaport  towns  sometimes 
derive  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
canses  which  are  inducing  national 
rnin,  so  great  a  decline  in  our  com- 
mercial navy  has  ensued  from  Free 
Trade  in  shipping,  that  It  was  pub- 
licly stated  on  the  hustings  at  Liver- 
pool, by  one  of  the  greatest  mer- 
chants in  that  city,  without  opposi- 
tion, that,  in  five  years  more,  at  the 
present  rate,  the  foreign  shipping 
etnployed  in  conducting  its  gigantic 
trade  would  be  equal  to  the  British  ! 

The  great  and  rapid  decline  in  the 
amount  of  grain  raised  in  the  British 
islands  since  Free  Trade  was  intro- 
duced, is  so  serious  a  matter  with  re- 
ference to  our  national  independence,' 
that  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the 
following  statistics,  drawn  from  au- 
thentic sources,  given  by  an  able 
contemporary,  on  the  subject : — 

^  Wheat  sold  in  the  market  towns  of 
England  and  Wales. 


1847...2,926,733 
1848...2,945,121 


On. 

J849...2,167,748 
1850..J,550,196 


Belbro  Free  Trade. 

Qrs. 
1844.. .5,456,307 
1845.. .6,066,240 
1846.. .5,958,962 


After  Free  Trade. 

Qra. 
1849...4,4.<»3,983 
1850... 4,688,274 
1851. ..4,487,041 


"  We  have  taken  the  three  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  commercial  changes 
in  1846  ;  because,  np  to  that  period,  no- 
thing had  occarred  to  induce  our  agricul- 
turists to  raise  less  wheat  than  formerly. 
On  comparing  their  results  with  those  of 
the  three  last  years,  which  were  years  of 
complete  Free  Trade,  we  find  a  very 
striking  difference.  In  round  numbers, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  average  differ- 
ence between  the  two  periods  amounts 
to  no  less  than  one  million  and  a-half 
of  quarters.  During  the  first  period,  in 
other  words,  there  were  sold  annually 
six  millions  of  quarters,  and  during  the 
last,  four  millions  and  a-half. 

''  Let  us  next  turn  to  Ireland,  where  the 
returns  exhibit  a  much  larger  propor- 
tionate decrease.  We  only  possess  au- 
thentic accounts  from  the  sister  island 
for  four  years  ;  but,  owing  to  the  great 
oare  and  diligence  bestowed  by  the  Go- 
vernment Commissioners  upon  the  sub- 
ject, we  believe  they  approach  the  truth 
as  nearly  as  the  nature  of  such  investi- 
gations will  admit.  The  following  are 
the  quantities  of  wheat  estimated  to  have 
been  produced  in  that  country  during 
the  under-stated  years. 


^  It  will  be  seen  firom  these  returns  that 
the  diminished  production  of  wheat  in 
Ireland  corresponds  very  nearly  in 
amount  with  the  falling  off  exhibited  by 
the  returns  of  the  oom-law  inspeetom 
in  England.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
decrease  in  the  two  countries  is  about 
three  million  quarters." — Morning  Post^ 
June  24. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  falling  off  in 
wheat  alone,  raised  in  England  and  Ire- 
land in  four  years,  has  been,  under  the 
action  of  Free  Trade,  about  8,000,000 
quarters.  The  average  consumption 
of  wheat  in  Great  Britain,  prior  to  the 
late  changes,  was  estimated  by  our 
best  authorities  at  14,500,000  quar- 
ters, being  a  quarter  a  head  on 
the  people,  excluding  infants,  and 
persons,  especially  in  Scotland,  who 
live  on  oatmeal  or  potatoes.  Thus 
more  than  a  fiith  part  of  the 

STAPLE    FOOD   OF    OUR    PEOPIiE    haS, 

in  four  years  of  Free  Trade,  come  to 
be  furnished  from  foreign  states.  If 
the  supplies  of  oats  and  Indian  com, 
which  are  immense,  and  amount, 
with  wheat,  to  about  10,000,000 
quarters  annually,  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, it  may  safely  be  concluded 
that  a  fourth  of  the  food  of  our  people 
has  come,  in  four  short  years,  to  be 
imported !  Liverpool  has  told  us  that, 
in  five  years,  half  of  this  immense 
supply  will  be  brought  in  in  foreign 
bottoms!  Truly  we  are  advancing 
at  railway  speed  to  a  state  of  entire 
dependence  on  foreign  states  for  the 
most  necessary  supplies;  and  we 
shall  soon  realise  in  these  realms 
the  lamentation  of  the  Roman  annal- 
ist, that  the  people  have  come  to 
depend  for  their  food  on  the  winds 
and  the  waves;  or,  in  Claudian*s 
words — 

**  Semper  inops 
Ventique  fidem  poscebat  et  anni."^ 

Three-fourths  of  these  immense 
supplies  come  from  two  countries 
only — Russia  and  America.  Can  we 
say  that  we  are  independent  for  a  year 
together,  when  either  of  these  powers, 
by  simply  closing  their  harbours,  can 
reduce  us  to  scarcity — the  two  to- 
gether to  famine  prices  ?  If  a  fourth 
of  our  subsistence  is  cut  off  by  an 
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nkase  of  the  Aatocrat  of  Rnssift,  or  a  Wa  &re  often  told  of  the  great  re- 

muDdBte  of  the  imperial  people  in  the  dnction  of  taxation  which  has  been 

United  States,  where  will  be  the  food  effected — to  the  amoant,  it  is  said, 

of  the  British  people?    Both  these  of  £12,000,000  steriing— since  Free 

powers  were  at  war  with  xa  at  the  Trade  was  Introdaced;  battbis  state- 

aatnetimeinlSll;— are  theirdisposi-  ment  is  grossly  exaggerated.     The 

tions  now  bo  very  friendly,  and  onr  following  tables,  taken  from  a  late 

Interests  and  theirs  so  little  at  Tft-  psrliamentarj  paper,  shows  that  the 

riance,  that  we  can  rely  npon  the  reduction  of  taxation  under  Prot«o- 

lllie  thing  not  occurring  again?    And  tion  has  been  nearly  ssvsn  times 

if  it  does  occnr,  could  we  hold  ont  grkatbr  than  ander  Free  Trade;  for 

three  months  ngaEost  a  second  Non-  in  the  former  period  the  rednction 

Importation    Act,  passed   in    either  was  £41,000,000,  in  the  iatt«r  only 

conntry?  £6,500,000:— 


leie.  Propert;  Tax,  £15fiOOfiQ0. War  Halt,  £2,100/100. 


Vms. 

Burplo.. 

IMSdacy. 

Tuanpukd. 

Tk>»tnii«ed. 

Bi&nlBU 

_ 

— 

„ 

£17.600,000 

__ 

1B23 

f54, 136,74  3 

£1,714,613 

2,tS9.101 

1833 

A2,iefi,S64 

1,300,717 

1,060,250 

£18,596 

1S3« 

E4,4!  0,230 

3.888.172 

1.704,721 

19.605 

ISZfi 

62,347,674 

3,019,166 

3,639,661 

48,100 

1826 

£0,241.408 

^616,920 

1,873,812 

188,726 

1827 

60,241,658 

828,676 

81,038 

31.402 

182B 

52,101,643 

3,216.891 

51,996 

1,968 

1820 

B0,T8S,68a 

1,711,550 

126,406 

1830 

50.056,016 

2,013,672 

1,093,956 

696,004 

1831 

48,424,140 

898^58 

],623J36 

627,606 

1833 

16,988,765 

611.769 

717,264 

41,528 

1833 

16,271,326 

1,513.083 

1,633,128 

1831 

16,509,858 

1,608,166 

2,066,116 

199,601 

1B35 

46,013.883 

1,620,941 

166.877 

5,575 

183fl 

18,703,654 

2,180,092 

1,021,786 

3,991 

1S37 

1S,475,19* 

666,760 

234 

630 

less 

17.333.460 

346.227 

280 

8,423 

1839 

47,011,898 

1,612,793 

63.418 

1S40 

17,567,565 

], 693.971 

1,258.959 

2,274,240 

1841 

-18,084,359 

2,101,370 

27,170 

1642 

16,065,630 

3,979,639 

1,596.868 

6,629,989 

1843 

62,582,317 

1,413,304 

411.821 

1844 

61,008,753 

3,356,105 

458,810 

1815 

63,060,361 

3,817,642 

"~ 

1,635,561 

23,720 

40,963,170 

£9,810,768 

Net 

■cdDotioD  of  tax 

ktlonbafbreF 

'MTradB, 

9,840,768 

£30,022,802 

1862.] 
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Taxes  repealed  since  F&bb  Trade. 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Siuplut. 

Deficiency. 

Taxes  repealed. 

Taxes  imposed. 

1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 

£53,790,138 
51,546,264 
53,388,717 
52,951,749 
52,810,680 
52,233,006 

£2,846,308 

2,098,126 
2,578,806 
2,726,396 

£2,956,684 
796,419 

£1,151,790 

344,886 

585,968 

388,708 

1,310,151 

2,679,864 

£2,000 
600,000 

6,462,457 
602,000 

£602,000 

Ne 

i  redaction  of  ti 

ixaiion  since  Free  Trade, 

£5,860,457 

Farther,  how  has  this  reduction  of 
£5,860,467  been  effected  ?  Simply  by 
the  previoos  imposition  of  the  income- 
tax,  which  produced  £6,629,000  be- 
fore Free  Trade  began.  That  is,  Sir 
K.  Peel  took  taxes  off  the  shoulders  of 
the  whole  community,  when  it  was  so 
generally  diffused  that  it  was  not  felt, 
and  laid  it  as  an  exclusive  burden 
upon  less  than  300,000  individuals  in 
it  I  This  is  not  reduction  of  taxation ; 
it  is  shifting  the  burden,  for  the  sake 
of  popularity,  from  one  class  to  an- 
other, on  whom  it  falls  with  crushing 
severity. 

The  Free-Traders  boast  of  a  sur- 
plus of  above  £2,600,000  annually 
under  the  operation  of  their  system. 
But  for  the  income-tax  it  would  not 
be  a  surplus  at  all,  but  a  deficit  of 
£3,000,000  annually.  So  oppressive, 
however,  vexatious,  and  unjust  is 
that  tax,  and  so  enormous  the  seve- 
rity with  which  it  presses  upon  agri- 
cultural industry  compared  to  com- 
mercial, that  its  continuance  cannot 
much  longer  be  endured.  It  has  been 
truly  described  as  an  **  impost  on  the 
landed  interest,  and  a  contribution  by 


the  commercial."  And  that  really  is 
its  character,  so  flagrant  are  the  frauds 
and  evasions  by  which  the  unscrupu- 
lous among  the  trading  classes  evade 
its  operation.  The  present  high  state 
of  the  public  funds,  owing  to  the  long 
continuance  of  peace,  the  destruction 
of  a  large  part  of  the  trading  classes 
by  Sir  Robert  Peers  monetary  sys-* 
tem,  and  the  impulse  given  to  indus- 
try by  the  repeal  of  that  system,  by 
the  opening  of  the  great  banks  of  issue 
by  Providence  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, has  now  raised  the  3  per  cents 
above  100,  and  gives  a  fair  prospect 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
being  able  to  save  £1,600,000  to  the 
nation  annually,  by  converting  the 
3  per  cents  into  a  2}  per  cent  stock. 
Should  he  effect  this,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  that  reduction  and  the  surplus, 
succeed  in  taking  off  the  income-tax, 
he  will  confer  the  greatest  boon  ever 
bestowed  on  his  country  since  the 
former  tax  of  10  per  cent  was  repeal- 
ed, and  do  more  to  establish  the  po- 
pularity of  his  administration,  than 
by  any  other  measures  that  could 
possibly  be  devised. 
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THE   MOOR  AND   THE   LOCH. 


Bt  many  who  are  fond  of  excite- 
ment, and  by  some  who  require  it,  a 
general  election  may  be  considered  as 
rather  a  pleasant  event.  It  certainly 
does  break  in  upon  the  monotony  of 
everyday  existence,  and  gives  a 
strong  lillip  to  the  latent  energies  of 
the  people.  The  barly  energetic  pa- 
triot, who  can  spont,  and  bellow,  and 
declaim,  now  becomes  a  man  of  mark 
and  likelihood — a  very  Saal  among 
his  brethren.  The  aged  plotter  of 
the  clique — "  Sesina,  that  old  nego- 
tiator"— as  he  shuffles  past,  with  a 
dodge  evidently  concealed  beneath 
the  grizzly  penthouse  of  his  eyebrows, 
is  regarded  with  mysterious  awe  as 
the  hierophant  of  electioneering  wiles. 
Even  the  veriest  noodle  finds  his  value 
rising  in  the  market ;  for,  if  he  is  fit 
for  nothing  else,  he  can  at  least  call 
at  the  electors^  houses,  and  leave 
cards  for  the  candidates.  Ever  open 
from  morning  to  night  are  the  doors 
of  the  committee- rooms,  vomiting 
forth  shoals  of  canvassers,  and  reab- 
sorbing them  on  their  return  with  the 
reports  of  their  daily  mission.  Ail 
this,  we  allow,  may  be  agreeable  to 
those  whose  blood,  in  ordinary  times, 
is  wont  to  stagnate ;  but,  for  our  part, 
we  do  not  scruple  to  confess  that  such 
an  occasion  as  the  present  is  exceed- 
ingly distracting  and  inconvenient. 
Our  political  principles,  we  take  it, 
are  tolerably  well  known ;  nor  is  it 
likely  that,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  we 
should  change  the  tenor  of  our  opi- 
nions :  yet,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
two  days,  we  have  been  waited  on  by 
no  less  than  six  separate  sets  of  can- 
vassers, **  respectfully  soliciting,"  as 
they  phrase  it,  our  interest  and  vote 
in  favour  of  Radicals  of  every  dye, 
rank  Whigs,  and  rampant  Sectarians. 
In  the  streets  no  man  is  safe.  Second 
votes  are  esteemed  of  more  value 
than  the  first ;  and  every  third  man 
you  meet  is  intent  upon  nailing  you 
for  a  pledge.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, availing  ourselves  of  the  plea 
that  the  weather  is  too  sultry  to  ad- 
mit of  our  stirring  abroad,  we  have 
deserted  our  study,  and  emigrated  to 


the  attics,  from  the  windows  of  which 
we  can  command  a  wide  view  of  the 
distant  Highland  hills.  Safe,  there- 
fore, we  trust  we  may  consider  our- 
selves, for  an  hour  or  so  at  least,  from 
all  interruption,  save  the  twittering 
of  the  swallows  bringing  food  to  their 
young  in  the  nest  at  the  upper  comer 
of  the  window. 

Beautiful  in  their  disarray,  and  re- 
calling many  memories  of  forest,  lake^ 
and  hill,  are  the  implements  of  sylvan 
sport  that  our  silent  attic  contains. 
There,  in  one  comer,  are  our  rods, 
six  in  number,  from  Behemoth,  with 
which  we  slew  the  giant  salmon  of 
the  Ness,  to  Spirling,  the  liveliest 
little  wand  that  ever  stmck  midge 
into  the  tongue  of  a  Yarrow  trout. 
What  would  we  not  give  at  this  mo- 
ment for  a  day's  fishing !  O  for  a  fairy 
car  to  waft  us  away  bodily  from  the 
din  of  cities  and  hustings  to  the  lovely 
bosom  of  Loch  Awe !  Soft  and  green 
wave  the  beeches  in  the  summer 
breeze  on  those  islands  where  the 
wood -hyacinth  is  so  blue,  and  the 
honeysuckle  so  flush  and  fragrant; 
from  the  dark  woods  of  Innistryuioh 
you  hear  the  doling  of  the  cushat; 
while,  nearer  at  hand,  the  mavis 
breaks  out  into  a  burst  of  melody. 
But  there  is  a  breeze  on  the  loch,  and 
the  boat  is  on  the  shore,  and  Dugald 
opines  that  it  is  time  to  be  up  and 
doing.  At  the  first  cast,  up  rises  a 
whopper,  visibly  yellow  about  the  fin^ 
and  weighing,  we  shall  suppose,  by 
the  way  the  line  raus  out,  at  least  a 
pound  and  three  quarters.  Never  did 
Limerick  steel  encounter  a  worthier 
foeman.  At  length,  in  the  experi- 
enced hands  of  Dugald,  the  landing- 
net  does  its  duty ;  and  there  he  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  in  all  the 
lustre  of  his  stars.  Are  the  trout  not 
rising  to-day?  With  two  poundera 
simultaneously  upon  your  line,  you 
may  confidently  answer — Yes ;  in- 
deed, there  would  seem  to  be  no  end 
at  all  to  their  leaping.  Towards 
evening  we  shall  go  down  the  loch, 
pnd  try  for  a  scdmo  ferox  in  Castle 
Connal  bay ;  in  the  mean  time,  let  us 
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keep  to  the  islands.  Bat  who  is  that 
in  the  boat  contending,  if  we  mistake 
not,  with  a  salmon  ?  Ha,  Dugald !  is 
it  so  indeed  ? — the  author  of  the  Moot 
and  the  Loch  ! 

Hark !  there  goes  the  bell,  recalling 
as  at  once  from  our  day- dream.  Who 
the  mischief  can  have  come  to  trouble 
us  just  now?  What  is  this?  Fire  and 
faggots !  **  Tour  rote  and  interest 
are  respectfully  solicited  in  favour  of 
Mr  Macwheedle."  Why,  the  man  is 
a  rank  Radical,  and  moreover  coquet* 
ting  with  the  Papists  I  John,  fling 
this  card  into  the  waste-basket,  and 
tell  the  gentlemen  who  brought  it, 
with  our  compliments,  that  we  are 
particularly  engaged  at  present,  but 
shall  not  fail  to  give  our  earnest  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  And  stay,  as 
the  day  is  hot,  you  may  as  well  offer 
them  a  glass  of  beer.  No  one  shall 
say  that  we  were  guilty  of  discourtesy, 
though  we  were  very  nearly  on  the 
point  of  desiring  them  to  go  to  Jeri- 
cho. For  have  they  not  cost  us  a  lung 
journey,  in  bringing  us  back  from 
liOch  Awe  before  our  time  ? 

Vain  would  it  be  for  us  to  retrace 
our  steps,  and  conjure  up  again  the 
eidolon  of  Mr  Golquhoun  in  desperate 
battle  with  the  fish.  More  happy 
than  ourselves,  he  is  doubtless  at 
breezy  Sonachan,  whilst  we  are  in  the 
city,  panting  for  a  mouthful  of  re- 
freshing air.  But  though  we  cannot 
remember  him  in  person,  we  have  his 
book  beside  us;  and  a  better,  more 
useful,  or  more  entertaining  com- 
panion for  a  sportsman  cannot  any- 
where be  found.  Sporting  treatises 
ought,  generally  speaking,  to  be  re- 
ceived with  considerable  caution.  Let 
any  man,  who  is  either  an  angler  or  a 
shot,  reflect  seriously  on  the  enormous 
amount  of  exaggeration  in  which  he 
has  indulged  whilst  detailing  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  prowess,  and  he  will,  if 
he  has  in  him  any  candour  at  all, 
nnderstand  the  force  of  our  observa- 
tion. Almost  every  one  of  us — and  we 
are  no  exception — are  in  the  habit  of 
viewing  our  own  exploits  through 
the  medium  of  powerful  magnifying 
glasses.  In  doing  so,  we  merely  obey 
a  law  of  nature  which  exhorts  men  to 
maintain  their  dignity  and  reputation ; 
and  there  is  no  point  whatever  upon 
which  people  are  so  touchy  as  theur 
.success  in  sporting.     To  doubt,  far 


less  contradict,  a  gentleman  who  prof- 
fers for  your  acceptance  the  narrative 
of  an  enormous  basketful  killed  a  fort- 
night ago  in  the  Tweed ;  or  that  of  a 
red-deer,  stopped  at  full  speed  in  the 
Athole  forest,  at  a  distance  of  four 
hundred  yards,  by  the  rifle  of  the  his- 
torian, and  so  huge  that  Crerar  abso- 
lutely swooned  at  the  sight  of  it;  or  of 
myriads  of  grouse,  brought  down  right 
and  left,  without  a  single  failure,  is  a 
hideous  breach  of  manners.  If,  in 
your  heart,  you  believe  that  your  in- 
formant is  a  much  inferior  sportsman 
to  yourself,  you  must  meet  him  by 
overpowering  statements;  and  it  is 
very  singular  that,  after  having  twice 
told  a  fabulous  Iliad  of  your  exploits, 
you  end  by  thoroughly  believing  it. 
The  boundary  line  l^tween  the  realm 
of  fact  and  that  of  fiction  is  veiy  in- 
distinct ;  we  ought  rather  to  say  that 
it  is  nowhere  al^lutely  marked,  and 
that  there  exists  a  large  tract  of  de- 
batable land  which  may  be  plausibly 
claimed  for  tither.  For  example,  we 
are  not  at  ihla  moment  certain  whether 
we  ever  shot  a  hooper  or  not.  We 
have,  indeed,  in  our  mind,  a  di*eam  or 
vision  of  a  star- lit  loch,  with  six  beau- 
tiful white  creatures  feeding  in  a  bay. 
We  remember  how  we  crept  along, 
behind  a  dyke,  our  heart  throbbing  so 
hard  as  almost  to  choke  us ;  and  we 
can  recall  the  agonising  moment  when 
a  stick  broke  beneath  the  pressure  of 
our  knee,  before  we  came  within  gun- 
shot, and  when  the  sentinel  bird 
looked  up  as  if  conscious  of  the  ap- 
proach of  an  intruder.  We  remember 
how  we  levelled  and  fired.  We  re- 
member also  the  dash  in  the  water, 
and  the  whirr  of  wings ;  and  if  we  do 
not  remember  having  brought  down  a 
second  swan,  as  it  wheeled  in  circle, 
it  is  simply  because  we  are  somewhat 
dubious  as  to  the  real  existence  of  the 
first.  We  should  cut  but  a  poor  figure 
if  we  were  questioned  on  oath  as  to 
that  transaction.  Sometimes  the  vi- 
sion come^  so  clear  that  we  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  we  killed  both 
the  swans.  One  lay  dead-still  in  the 
bay,  its  wings  distended,  and  its  long 
neck  sunk  below  the  surface.  The 
other  fiuttered  a  little  way  out,  but 
we  recovered  him  by  means  of  a  re- 
triever. Then  the  question  rises — 
which  retriever  was  it,  for  we  have 
had  four  of  them  in  our  day  ?    Was 
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it  Neptane,  nnparalleled  amoDg  the 
reeds  at  the  divine  season  of  the  flap- 
pers? Or  was  it  Grog,  who  was 
never  known  to  lose  a  wounded  hare? 
Or  was  it  Cato,  the  early,  who  could 
<lo  everything  but  speak  ?  Or  was  it 
XDaptain,  who  is  at  this  moment  the 
inheritor  of  our  best  affections  ?  We 
<:annot  tell.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
say  when  or  where  it  occurred.  Some- 
times we  think  it  was  in  the  High- 
lands, and  then  we  fix  upon  Loch 
Sloy.  At  other  times,  it  seems  to  us 
that  we  slew  the  swans  in  Saint 
Mary's  Loch,  just  below  the  Copper- 
cleugh.  Occasionally  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  we  only  shot  one  of 
them ;  and,  when  very  much  out  of 
spirits,  we  have  seriously  asked  our- 
selves, whether  we  ever  saw  a  wild 
swan,  except  stuffed,  in  a  museum. 
Being  in  this  state  of  perplexity,  our 
practice  is  to  split  the  difference  of 
belief,  and  to  maintain,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  that  we  have  shot  one 
hooper.  Of  course,  after  a  few  tum- 
blers with  a  sporting  friend,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  bringing  forward  the 
second  bird ;  but  never,  in  any  in- 
stance, have  we  violated  our  convic- 
tions by  increasing  the  number  to 
three.  With  this  example  in  our 
mind,  we  always  deal  leniently  with 
sportsmen.  If  a  gentleman  is  so  en- 
thusiastic as  to  go  out  to  Caffraria, 
Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Cordilleras, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  killing  rhino- 
ceroses, crododiles,  or  condors,  why 
should  we  doubt  the  truth  of  any  nar- 
rative which  he  may  be  pleased  to 
compile  ?  How  do  you  know  that  he 
did  not  shoot  fifteen  lions  in  the  course 
of  a  summer's  evening,  or  that  he  did 
not  ride  across  the  Nile  on  the  back 
of  an  enormous  crocodile.  To  ques- 
tion his  veracity  is  simply  to  commit 
that  impertinence  which  we  have  seen 
practised  by  snobs,  who,  not  content 
with  your  statement  of  the  day's  sport, 
make  a  point  of  peering  into  your 
pannier,  or  examining  the  contents  of 
your  game-bag.  Such  hounds  were  in- 
tended by  nature  never  to  rise  above 
the  rank  of  a  water-bailiff.  They 
ought  to  be  summarily  dealt  with, 
and  dismissed  to  their  kennel,  with 
the  reverse  of  a  benison  on  their 
heads,  and  perhaps  with  a  hint  to  their 
jcar. 

Mr  Colqnhoun  has  this  virtue,  that 


he  keeps  his  imagination  more  entire- 
ly in  check,  as  regards  matters  of  fact, 
than  any  sportsman  with  whose  writ- 
ings we  are  acquainted.  He  does  not 
make  up  his  bag  or  fill  his  creel  in  a 
random  way ;  nor  does  he  add  to  the 
narrative  of  one  day,  quite  enough 
distinguished  by  its  own  achieve- 
ments, the  events  of  another,  which 
perhaps  took  place  a  year  before.  Nei- 
ther does  he  commit  the  error,  so  com- 
mon, of  representing  every  day  as  a 
triumph.  Read  the  accounts  of  most 
modern  anglers,  and  you  are  led  to 
conclude  that  they  never,  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives,  have  failed  in 
filling  their  baskets ;  whereas  every 
adept  with  the  rod  is  well  aware  that 
the  days  of  disappointment  greatly  out- 
number those  of  success.  The  men 
of  the  fowling-piece  or  rifle  never  miss. 
If  they  are  in  the  Highlands,  there  is 
always  a  plethora  of  grouse  and  red- 
deer  ;  if  in  Central  Africa,  you  would 
suppose  they  were  practising  in  a 
menagerie,  and  you  conclude  that  there 
must  be  prime  pluffing  in  Polito's. 
This,  of  course,  is  nonsense ;  and  in 
our  humble  opinion,  it  is  calculated  to 
act  disadvantageously  on  the  char- 
acter of  young  sportsmen.  Sporting, 
in  all  its  branches,  is  an  art  which  re- 
quires to  be  thoroughly  studied  on  prin- 
ciple ;  and  it  is  very  wrong  to  excite  in 
the  youthful  mind  expectations  which 
cannot  be  fulfilled.  A  boy  of  fourteen 
should  not  be  told  that  he  is  adequate 
to  the  capture  of  a  salmon ;  or  that 
he  has  only  to  go  to  a  certain  river 
and  throw  in  his  line,  in  order  to  se- 
cure one.  All  education  is  progres- 
sive. He  should  be  entered  with  min- 
nows, and  so  made  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  bait- fishing;  he  should  be 
furthered  with  beardies,  encouraged 
with  eels,  and  in  due  time  initiated 
into  the  mystery  of  capturing  a  trout 
with  the  fly.  After  that,  all  is  plain 
sailing.  But  he  should  be  made  to 
feel  practically  the  difficulties  which 
attend  even  the  rudiments  of  sport — 
not  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
there  exist  no  difficulties  whatever.  We 
have  known  many  a  fine  young  fellow, 
who  might  have  become  a  capital 
sportsman,  stopped  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career  by  the  disgust  en- 
gendered by  failure.  The  imagination 
of  the  lad  has  been  so  excited  by  flow- 
ery narratives  that  he  cannot  sum- 
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moD  np  patience  enough  to  bide  his 
Appointed  time :  he  mast  either  sac- 
ceed  at  once,  or  he  abandons  the  par- 
suit  for  ever.  We  regret  to  observe 
that  the  habits  of  athletic  sport,  once 
so  common  to  the  yoath  of  Scotland, 
are  rather  on  the  decline ;  and  our  re- 
gret arises  from  the  conviction  that 
the  fine  bodily  training  which  is  given 
by  field  sports  contributes  very  much 
to  the  development  of  a  strong  and 
manly  mind.  It  is  not  difiScalt  to  say, 
after  the  perusal  of  any  book,  whether 
the  writer  is  or  is  not  a  sportsman. 
If  the  former,  there  is  a  raciness  in 
hia  style,  a  familiarity  with  nature,  and 
a  power  of  illustration,  which  imme- 
diately rivet  your  attention.  Had 
Scott  not  been  a  sportsman,  we  should 
have  lost  one  great  charm  of  his  novels. 
He  of  the  back  slams,  on  the  contrary, 
who  never  wandered  by  the  water- 
side, or  took  the  hill  with  the  gun 
upon  his  shoulder,  is  always  a  feeble 
writer.  There  is  something  sickly 
about  his  sentiment ;  he  is  vapid,  dull, 
and  queasy.  His  ideas  of  vegetation 
are  drawn  from  a  window-box  with 
some  stunted  specimens  of  mignonette, 
striving,  in  spite  of  soot,  to  struggle 
into  blossom, — or,  at  best,  from  a  sub- 
urban horse-chestnut.  He  derives  his 
images  of  animated  life  from  a  rab- 
bit-hutch, or  an  occasiooal  visit  to  a 
slaaghter-house.  He  has  no  taste  for 
the  roaring  of  the  seas,  the  rushing  of 
the  blast,  or  the  thunders  of  a  swollen 
cataract.  He  seeks  repose,  maunders 
about  tranquillity,  and  presents  you 
with  the  sketch  of  a  lake ;  which,  on 
examination,  you  discover  to  be  the 
accurate  portraiture  of  a  horse-pond. 
Surely  the  development  of  ideas  is  as 
important  a  point  as  the  mere  acquire- 
ment of  information.  The  one  is  to 
be  gathered  in  the  field,  the  other  in 
the  schools ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that, 
if  we  were  assured  that  all  the  boys 
were  trained  tiraeously  to  fishing,  we 
should  not  be  inclined  to  vote  for  a 
general  prolongation  of  the  holidays. 
We  must  really  crave  pardon  of  Mr 
Colquhoun  for  having  left  him  in  this 
unceremonious  manner.  Another 
batch  of  canvassers,  on  the  Seceding 
interest,  having  probably  received 
notice  of  our  imprudent  act  of  hospi- 
tality, has  just  invaded  the  premises, 
and  we  have  had  great  trouble  in 
getting  rid  of  them  at  a  considerable 


expenditure  of  liquor.  One  gentle- 
man in  a  fustian  jacket  tried  to  engage 
ns  in  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
education ;  but,  as  his  grammar  was 
singularly  imperfect,  we  could  not 
accurately  comprehend  his  meaning. 
We  parted,  however,  good  friends, 
notwithstanding  that  one  acute  Dio- 
mede  tried  to  make  a  Glaucus  of  ns 
in  the  matter  of  a  bran-new  hat 
which  happened  to  be  exposed  in  the 
lobby.  Nathless  we  managed  to  re- 
tain onr  basnet,  and  the  'prentice-cup 
went  its  way.  We  have  said  already 
that  Mr  Colqnhonn's  book  may  be 
relied  on  for  accuracy  of  fact ;  but  we 
should  by  no  means  wish  to  impress 
our  readers  with  the  idea  that  he  is 
at  all  deficient  in  imagination,  where 
imagination  can  be  legitimately  em- 
ployed. Some  of  his  descriptions 
indeed  are  very  beautiful,  and  recall 
the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  High- 
lands to  the  mind  as  vividly  as  the  in- 
spired pencil  of  Horatio  Macculloch  can 
present  it  to  the  eye.  But  he  never 
condescends  to  make  pictures  merely 
for  efibct ;  and  perhaps  it  is  this  absence 
of  exaggeration  which  gives  such  a 
stamp  of  truthfulness  to  his  volume. 
Neither  does  he  affect  the  magnificent 
in  sporting—a  fault  which  is  rather 
conspicuous  in  some  other  writers 
whom  we  could  name.  After  reading 
the  lucubrations  of  some  sportsmen, 
and  hearing  them  discourse,  you  would 
conclude  that  they  never  condescended 
to  expend  powder  and  lead  upon  a 
lesser  object  than  a  red- deer,  and  that 
they  would  consider  it  highly  deroga- 
tory to  exert  their  energies  on  the 
capture  of  trout,  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  salmon.  That  is  all  fudge. 
Deer-stalking  is  an  excellent  thing  in 
its  way,  and  may  indeed  be  considered 
as  the  highest  branch  of  the  art  vena- 
torial  as  practised  in  these  islands; 
but  there  is  not  one  sportsman  out  of 
five  hundred  who  ever  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  levelling  his  rifie  at  a  stag, 
and  not  one  out  of  a  thousand  who 
can  pursue  the  sport  systematically. 
Besides  this,  the  habitual  deer- stalker 
must  be  a  person  endowed  with 
uncommon  stamina.  Quickness  of 
vision — accuracy  of  aim — caution  and 
perseverance — are  admirable  things; 
but  the  stalker  of  the  deer  in  his 
native  solitudes  must  moreover  pos- 
sess the  inestimable  gifts  of  muscle 
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and  wind  in  larger  proportion  than  is 
nsnally  allowed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
cities.  He  must  accoont  it  nothing 
to  lie  half  immersed  for  hours  in  a  bog 
or  bam,  without  even  the  trifling  ex- 
citement of  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
an  antler;  he  mast  be  prepared  to 
crawl  ap  or  rash  down  precipices,  as 
the  exigency  of  the  case  or  the  move- 
ments of  the  deer  may  reqaire ;  and 
he  muiit,  moreover,  maJ^e  np  his  mind 
to  return  homewards  many  an  even-, 
ing,  after  having  been  on  the  hills  be-* 
fore  cock-crow,  wet,  weary,  and  fam- 
ishing, without  a  single  incident  to 
console  him  for  all  his  great  exertion. 
Now,  there  are  very  few  people  who 
will  willingly  submit  to  this ;  and  we 
cannot  wonder  at  it,  if  other  sport  can 
be  obtained  with  a  less  expenditare 
of  labour.  We  never  knew  a  deer- 
stalker yet  who  had  lost  his  rest  for 
grouse-shootiug ;  and  we  have  known 
several  who,  from  choice,  would 
rather  stalk  a  curlew  than  a  stag. 
Yoar  "  whaup, "  indeed,  is  a  most 
difficult  fellow  to  circumvent.  Seated 
on  the  sea-beach,  he  might  defy  the 
approach  of  Sir  Tristrem  ;  indeed,  to 
have  shot  a  whaup  in  the  month  of 
October  is  an  exploit  of  which  any 
man  has  just  reason  to  be  proud.  The 
true  sportsman  piques  himself  on  the 
universality  of  his  skill,  not  in  exclu- 
sive addiction  to  one  particular  pur- 
suit. Therefore,  as  a  general  rule, 
you  may  set  down  every  writer  on 
sporting  subjects  who  affects  to  be 
more  magnificent  in  his  views  than 
his  neighbours,  either  as  an  impostor, 
who  in  reality  knows  little,  or  as  a 
monomaniac,  whose  general  experi- 
ences of  the  chase  are  worthless,  and 
who  cannot  serve  as  an  adequate 
guide. 

No  branch  of  sporting  comes  amiss 
to  Air  Colqnhoun,  who  is  also  an  ac- 
complished naturalist  Great  on  the 
lake  and  salmon -river,  he  is  knowing 
at  the  *^  lochan  "  and  the  bum ;  and 
is  aware  that  oftentimes  as  much 
dexterity  is  required  for  the  capture 
of  a  half-pounder,  as  might  suffice  for 
the  hooking  of  the  lordliest  fish  that 
ever  threaded  the  rapids  of  the  Dee. 
Even  the  piscatory  student  who  knows 
Stoddart  by  heart — and  Tom  has  long 
been  considered  as  quite  at  the  sum- 
mit of  his  craft — may  obtain  many  a 
yaloable   wrinkle   from    Colquhoon, 


who  is  fertile  in  devices  little  known 
to  the  majority  of  practical  an^hsn. 
It  is  the  fiishion  of  some  of  the  bre- 
thren of  the  wand  to  speak  supercili- 
ously of  sea- fishing,  as  if  no  sport 
could  be  obtained  except  in  fireAh 
water.  Now  we  admit  at  once  that 
finer  fishing  is  required  in  fresh  than 
in  salt  water;  but  there  are  times 
when  the  latter  may  be  resorted  to 
both  with  profit  and  amusement. 
What  the  haaf  or  deep-sea  fishing 
may  be  we  know  not;  but  in  the 
lochs  which  indent  the  western  shores 
of  Scotland  excellent  sport  may  be 
obtained.  We  take  leave  to  draw 
the  attention  of  our  sporting  Mends, 
who  about  this  time  of  the  year  repair 
to  the  Highlands,  to  the  following 
extract  from  the  volume  before  us : — 

**  The  sea-loch  has  a  character  peculi- 
arly its  own — ^no  wooded  islands,  no 
green  or  pebbly  margin,  like  its  inland 
sister,  except,  perhaps,  for  a  short  time  at 
fnll  tide  ;  and  the  dark  mountain  more 
often  rises  abruptly  from  its  side  in 
craggy  and  bold  relief.  It  is  a  novel 
sight  for  the  trayeller,  whom  the  refresh- 
ing evening  breeze  has  tempted  out  of 
the  neighbouring  inn,  at  the  landlord's 
recommendation,  to  try  his  fishing  luck 
with  such  a  clumsy  rod  and  tackle  as  he 
had  never  dreamt  of  before.  The  awk- 
ward-looking herring  'skows,'  well 
matched  with  their  black  or  red  sails, 
scudding  in  all  directions  ;  the  nasal 
twang  of  the  Gaelic,  as  they  pass  the 
bow  or  stem  of  his  boat,  shooting  their 
nets  ;  the  hardy  weather-beaten  face  of 
the  Highlander,  always  civil  in  his  reply, 
and  courteous  in  pointing  out  the  most 
likely  ground  to  the  '  stranger ' — reiter- 
ating his  injunctions  (when  his  stock  of 
English  extends  no  further)  '  to  keep  on 
the  hrooy  yet  plainly  showing  that  he 
expects  the  like  courtesy  in  return,  and 
that  the  least  slip  on  your  part  would 
immediately  make  him  change  his  tone, 
— all  this  can  hardly  fail  to  impress  on 
the  mind  of  the  imaginative,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Highlands,  though  dormant, 
is  not  dead,  and  to  carry  back  his  fancy 
to  the  old  times  of  olans,  caterans,  and 
claymores. 

''The  fishing  of  the  sea  loch  is  not 
nearly  so  scientific  as  that  of  the  inland. 
The  great  art  lies  in  being  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  best  state  of  the  tide 
for  commencing  operations — in  having  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  fishing-ground, 
and  being  able  to  set  your  long-line  with 
neatness  and  despatch.  Having  lived 
for  a  conple  of  years  on  the  banks  of  two 
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gea-loehs,  I  had  every  opportnnity  (which 
I  did  not  neglect)  of  practising  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  fishing,  and  making  myself 
master  of  the  most  propitious  times  of 
the  tide  for  doing  so  with  success. 

^  Trolling  for  sea-trout  may  be  ranked 
at  the  head  of  this  fishing  ;  but  before 
attempting  to  describe  it,  I  shall  mention 
two  ourions  fticts  relative  to  the  sea  trout 
and  salmon,  which  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for.  One  is,  that  the  former  will  take 
greedily  in  one  loch,  while  you  may  troll 
a  whole  day  in  its  next  neighbour,  though 
full  of  them,  without  getting  a  single  bite. 
This  was  precisely  the  case  in  the  two 
lochs  alluded  to.  The  other,  that  although 
yon  may  see  the  huge  tails  and  back-fins 
of  salmon  rising  all  round,  I  nerer  heard 
of  one  taking  the  bait ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  my  trolling  in  the  salt  water,  I 
ha?e  only  killed  one  grilse.  This  is  the 
more  strange,  as  the  salmon  is  not  at  all 
shy  of  the  spinning-bait  in  the  fresh-water 
loch. 

**  The  best  time  to  begin  fishing  for  sea- 
trout  is  at  the  turn  of  the  tide  when  it 
begins  to  ebb  :  the  same  rod  and  tackle 
as  when  trolling  from  a  boat  in  freSh 
water.  The  herring-fry,  salted,  are  the 
most  killing  bait,  (also  excellent  for  large 
fish  in  fresh-water  lochs,)  although  min- 
nows are  Tery  good  ;  a  sand-eel  may  also 
do,  the  black  skin  pulled  oTcr  the  bead 
so  a8  to  show  nothing  but  the  white  body : 
this  shines  Tery  bright,  but,  as  it  does  not 
■pin,  is  hx  less  deadly  than  the  others. 
A  boatman  who  thoroughly  knows  the 
fishing-ground  is  indispensable,  as  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  find  out  than  in 
the  fresh  water.  Strong  eddies  formed 
by  the  tide  are  often  good  places  ;  also 
any  bays,  especially  if  mountain-bums 
run  into  them.  The  largest  size  of  sea- 
trout  are  caught  in  this  way  ;  and,  when 
hooked,  from  the  depth  and  strength  of 
the  water,  make  capital  play.  Large 
lythe  also  are  frequently  taken ;  these 
are  like  passionate  boxers— fight  furiously 
for  a  short  time,  after  which  they  are 
quite  helpless. 

**  If  there  is  a  good  pool  at  the  month 
of  any  mountain-bum,  by  going  down 
with  your  fly-rod  during  a  'spate,'  or 
coming  down  of  the  water  after  heavy 
•  rain,  and  yehen  the  tide  it  at  t?u/uli,  you 
may  have  excellent  sport.  The  trout  are 
all  floundering  about,  ready  to  take  your 
fly  the  moment  it  touches  the  water. 
This  only  lasts  for  a  short  time,  as  they 
all  leave  the  pool  at  the  receding  of  the 
tide.  I  say  nothing  of  sea-trout  or  salmon 
flies,  which  vary  so  much  in  the  different 
loohs,  rivers,  and  streams,  that  every 
angler  should  be  able  to  dress  them  for 
himMlf.    Any  fishing-tackle  maker  will 


be  happy  to  teach  him /or  a  eojutderatian. 
He  has  then  only  to  learn  from  an  ap- 
proved hand  near,  what  fiies  are  best  for 
the  loch  or  stream  he  intends  to  fish,  and 
tie  them  accordingly.'' 

These  latter  remarkB  savour  too 
much  of  the  old  school.  It  may  be 
useful  in  the  case  of  emergency  to  be 
able  to  busk  a  fly ;  but  we  are  free  to 
confess  that  it  is  upwards  of  twenty 
years  since  we  attempted  such  an 
operation.  In  the  days  of  our  youth 
we  were  accounted  rather  a  good  hand 
at  dressing,  and  could  turn  out,  on 
occasion,  an  excellent  fac- simile  of  a 
bumbee.  But  we  discovered  vaxm^ 
that  to  busk  our  own  flies  was  a 
frightful  loss  of  time,  and  necessitated 
the  collection  of  an  infinite  quantity 
of  feather,  fud,  floss,  carpet,  and 
twistings,  which  very  soon,  without 
any  manipulation  on  our  part,  pro- 
duced abundance  of  insect  life  in  the 
shape  of  moths.  Therefore,  one  fine 
morning  we  pitched  the  whole  con- 
tents of  our  poke  out  of  the  window^ 
and  have  since  had  recourse  for  our 
supplies  to  the  regular  professional 
artists.  Every  man  who  knows  any- 
thing at  all  about  fishing  is  com- 
petent to  the  selection  of  his  own 
flies  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  written  to  the  contrary,  we 
assert,  from  our  own  experience,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  with  you 
a  very  diversified  stock.  For  trout- 
ing,  eight  or  ten  of  the  most  approved 
sorts  of  flies  are  amply  sufficient :  of 
course  you  must  take  care  to  have 
them  of  different  shses.  There  fe 
more  variety  in  salmon^flies;  but  if 
you  attend  property  to  colour,  you 
may  easily,  at  a  moderate  expense^ 
furnish  such  a  pocket-book  as  will 
enable  you  to  flsh  with  success  in 
eveiy  river  in  the  kingdom,  provided 
you  know  how  to  handle  your  rod. 
We  by  no  means  undervalue  local 
information.  If  you  can  pick  up  an 
intelligent  poacher,  or  in  default  of 
him  a  gamekeeper,  you  can  readily^ 
for  the  matter  of  a  mutchkin,  ascer- 
tain what  colour  is  considered  most 
killing  on  the  particular  river  which 
be  depopulates  ;  and  you  will  find 
something  in  your  book  which  will 
correspond  accurately  enough.  If 
you  are  short  of  flies,  the  same  free- 
tacksman  of  the  stream  will,  for  a 
shiliing  or  two,  tie  you  as  many  as 
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yoa  may  require.  And  do  not  be 
afraid  that  he  will  lack  the  material. 
The  feathers  of  the  bubbly-jock  make 
admirable  wings — a  red  cock,  adorned 
with  a  ruff  of  hacUes,  sounds  his 
trumpet  upon  every  midden  ;  and 
your  unlicensed  acquaintance  usually 
isontrives  to  put  by  various  sylvan 
furs  and  plumage,  during  the  season 
when  game  fetches  a  good  price  in 
the  metropolitan  market.  Trust  to 
him  for  having  retained  sundry  sou- 
venirs of  grouse,  blackcock,  mallard, 
and  plover — besides  a  hare's  lug,  in 
affectionate  remembrance  of  some  de- 
parted maukin.  And  do  not,  unless 
you  are  a  justice  of  the  peace,  be  hard 
upon  the  poor  fellow  for  obeying,  in  a 
moderate  way,  the  impulses  of  his 
nature.  He  is  not  by  any  means  to 
be  confounded  with  those  brutal 
bludgeoneers  who  harbour  in  towns, 
and  go  out  methodically  in  gangs  to 
poach.  He  is  simply  an  Indian  in 
disposition,  very  kind  to  his  coUey 
and  affectionate  to  his  child,  passion- 
ately fond  of  tobacco,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  snuff  or  pigtail,  and  on  the 
best  possible  terms  with  a  brother 
Celt,  whose  dwelling  is  supposed  to 
be  subterraneous,  and  impregnable  to 
the  curiosity  of  the  exciseman.  We 
say,  do  not  bo  hard  with  him,  for 
were  he  merely  a  clodhopper,  he  could 
not  busk  a  fly. 

There  is  also  another  kind  of  fish- 
ing to  be  had  in  the  salt-water  lochs, 
which  is  not  without  its  attraction, 
although,  as  Mr  Colqnhoun  observes, 
it  is  not  the  daintiest  in  the  world. 
We  mean  the  fishing  with  the  long- 
line  which  we  have  seen  practised 
with  great  success  both  in  Loch  Long 
and  Loch  Fine,  and  which  is  worth 
the  attention  of  the  sportsman.  Let 
ns  hear  our  author  upon  it. 

^  The  eel-line,  already  noticed,  is  pre- 
<»sely  the  long-line  in  miniature  with  the 
exception  of  the  hooks,  which  are  such 
coarse,  bl  ant-looking  weapons,  that  the 
wonder  is  how  they  catch  at  all.  They 
are  sold  for  a  mere  trifle  at  any  of  the 
«hops  in  the  sea^port  towns,  and  tied  on 
with  a  wax  end,  but  sometimes  only 
with  a  knot  of  the  twine  itself :  a  turn 
•of  the  wire  on  the  shank  enables  you  to 
do  this.  A  baiting-basket  is  required, 
«ne  end  for  the  line,  the  other  for  the 
baited  hooks,  which  are  placed  in  regular 
rows.  My  line  had  only  three  hundred 
jiooks,  but  some  have  double  that  num- 


ber. Herring,  cut  into  small  pieces,  are 
the  best  bait :  I  required  about  a  dozen 
for  one  setting,  proTided  I  eked  out  with 
mussels,  but  eighteen  or  twenty  were 
necessary  if  the  line  was  baited'  exclu- 
sirely  with  herring.  Mussels,  howerer, 
drop  off  the  hook  so  easily,  that  when 
herring  can  be  procured  they  are  seldom 
used.  Seeing  the  long-line  baited,  set, 
and  drawn,  will  thoroughly  teach  any 
one  who  has  an  idea  of  fishing — writing 
how  to  do  so,  neyer  will.  It  generally 
took  me  about  an  hour  and  a  haTc  to  bait 
mine  ;  so  I  taught  a  boy,  who,  after  two 
or  three  lessons,  could  bait  as  well  as 
myself. 

^'  The  best  time  to  set  the  long-line  is 
after  low  water,  when  the  tide  has  flowed 
a  little,  and  brought  the  fish  with  it.  To 
know  the  different  *  hauls '  is  most  im- 
portant, as  your  success  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depends  upon  the  selection  of  a  good 
one.  After  the  line  is  set,  it  should  he 
left  excLcUy  one  hour;  and,  if  you  haTO  hit 
upon  a  shoal,  you  will  most  likely  half 
fill  the  boat.  I  have  several  times  killed 
about  a  dozen,  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds' 
weight,  besides  quantities  of  smaller. 
The  fish  for  the  most  part  taken  are 
cod,  ling,  haddock,  skate,  large  flounders, 
and  enormous  conger-eels — some  of  the 
latter  more  than  half  the  length  of  your 
boat,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg.  These 
would  generally  be  thrown  back  again, 
were  it  not  for  the  havoc  they  make 
among  the  other  fish,  and  the  damage 
they  do  to  the  set  lines.  Their  throats, 
therefore,  are  cut  as  soon  as  they  are 
pulled  up,  after  which  operation  they 
will  live  for  hours,  llie  skate  is  also 
very  tenacious  of  life ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  the  grotesque  pompous 
faces  it  will  continue  to  exhibit  for  some 
time  after  being  deposited  in  the 
boat" 

Here  Mr  Colqnhoun  becomes  slight- 
ly libellous — comparing  the  counte- 
nances of  the  nnhappy  skate  to  those 
of  functionaries  on  the  bench.  Now 
we  happen  to  have  seen  a  moribund 
skate  or  two,  but  we  never  were  im- 
pressed with  such  resemblance.  AVe 
admit,  however,  that  we  have  seen 
countenances  under  wigs  look  ex- 
ceeding dolorous  and  fish-like  when 
their  party  was  going  out  of  office. 

But  enough  of  this  kind  of  fishing, 
which  is,  after  all,  too  strictly  profes- 
sional for  our  taste.  We  prefer  the 
rod  and  fly;  and  even  in  the  salt 
water  the  angler  may  use  such  im- 
plements, though  in  a  coarser  form 
than  that  to  wluch  he  is  accustomed. 
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"  Of  all  apologies  for  a  fly,  this  (the 
white  feather)  is  the  clumsiest.  It  is  only 
a  swan's  or  goose's  feather  tied  round  a 
large  and  Tery  coarse  bait-hook,  without 
the  least  pretence  to  art :  any  man  who 
had  nerer  dressed  a  fly  in  his  life  would 
be  as  successful  in  the  attempt  as  the 
most  finished  performer.  The  rod  and 
line  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  fly ; 
a  bamboo  cane,  or  young  hazel  tree,  with 
ten  or  twelve  yards  of  oiled  cord,  and  a 
length  or  two  of  double  or  triple  gut  next 
the  hook :.  no  reel  is  used. 

"  Thi/fish  generally  caught  in  this  way 
are  lythe  and  seithe,  although  mackarel 
will  rise  freely  also.  When  fishing  for 
the  former,  good  double  gut  may  be 
strong  enough;  but  if  large  fish  are  ex- 
pected, I  should  always  recommend 
triple.  Seithe  take  best  in  the  morning 
and  eyening,  and  a  light  breeze  is  rather 
an  adrantage  :  although  the  fly  is  some- 
times sunk  a  little  with  lead,  it  is  more 
often  fished  with  at  the  top.  You  may 
begin  at  any  state  of  the  tide,  and  row 
oyer  all  the  sunk  banks  and  places  where 
the  fish  fVequent,  at  a  slow  rate,  with 
three  or  four  rods  placed  regularly  in  the 
stern  of  the  boat.  When  a  small  seithe 
is  hooked,  pull  it  in  at  once,  and  out  with 
the  rod  again  as  fast  as  possible;  some- 
times nearly  all  the  rods  have  a  fish  at 
the  same  time.  In  lythe  fishing,  you 
need  not  launch  your  boat  until  low- 
water;  sink  the  fiy  with  a  couple  of  buck- 
Bhot,  and  troll  on  the  brow  where  it 
descends  perpendicularly;  this  is  easily 
seen  at  that  state  of  the  tide.  When  you 
hook  a  large  fish,  try  to  preyent  it  getting 
down,  or  you  may  be  obliged  to  throw 
the  rod  orerboard,  in  case  the  lythe 
should  break  away;  but,  if  you  can 
manage  to  swing  it  about  at  the  top  for 
a  short  time,  it  will  soon  be  unable  to 
offer  any  resistance. 

"  Trolling  with  the  white  feather  has 
this  recommendation,  that  it  may  be 
enjoyed  by  an  invalid  or  party  of  ladies — 
and,  certainly,  a  more  delightful  way  of 
spending  the  cool  of  a  summer  evening 
cannot  be  imagined;  rowing  slowly  along 
those  romantic  shores — hearing  the  dis- 
tant gurgle  of  the  dwindled  mountain- 
brook  in  its  steep  descent,  and  ever  and 
anon  passing  the  blue  curling  smoke  of  a 
shepherd's  or  fisherman's  grass-topped 
hut  upon  the  banks." 

Fonr  times  has  that  detestable 
door-bell  rung ;  and  on  each  occasion 
we  have  heard  the  mnrmar  of  voices 
below,  the  shuffling  of  feet,  and  the 
tinkling  of  tnmblers.  Our  hospitality, 
we  begin  to  fear,  has  been  ^ssly 
abased  —  all  the  canvassers  in  the 


neighbourhood  are  flocking  to  onr 
tap — and  we  are  not  without  some 
misgivings  that  we  may  have  incurred 
the  statutory  penalties  for  treating. 
There  goes  the  bell  again  !  Who  the 
deuce  can  it  be  now  ?  Surely  we  have 
liquored  impartially  every  Trojan  and 
Tyrian  in  the  district.  Well—who  is 
it? 

"  The  Chairman  of  Mr  Mac- 
wheedle's  Committee." 

Tell  the  Chairman  of  Mr  Mac- 
wheedle^s  Committee  that  we  are  at 
this  moment  slightly  delirious,  and 
practising  with  pistols  in  the  attics. 
Hint  to  him,  moreover,  that  we  have 
an  unfortunate  habit  of  firing  down 
into  the  lobby  whenever  we  hear  a 
noise,  and  that  we  may  possibly  mis- 
take him  for  a  rhinoceros.  And  give 
no  more  beer,  on  any  account,  to  any 
human  being.  We  trust,  now,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  remain  undis- 
turbed, and  finish  onr  article  in 
peace. 

On  glancing  round  the  attic,  we 
observe  that  our  rifle,  and  double- 
barrelled  Dickson,  have  lain  nn-. 
touched  since  November  last.  We 
must  look  to  this  gear  speedily ;  for 
time  is  stealing  on,  and  the  twelfth 
of  August  will  be  upon  ns  before  we 
have  recovered  from  the  heat  of  these 
elections.  We  intend,  weather  permit- 
ting, to  knock  down  on  that  day  asmany 
brace  as  may  correspond  with  Lord 
Derby's  majority — and  the  news  of 
the  result  of  the  first  contested  elec- 
tion in  England  should  arrive  about 
this  time.  Indeed,  we  suppose  it  has 
arrived,  for  there  is  an  unusual  sound 
in  the  street,  and  a  bawling  as  of 
triumphant  partisans.  We  open  the 
window,  peer  over,  and  behold  a 
frantic  Constitutionalist  gesticulating 
like  a  windmill.  What  is  the  row 
down  there?  "The  two  Conser- 
vative CANDIDATES  RETURNED  FOR 

Liverpool  by  an  immense  ma- 
jority 1 "  Heaven  be  praised !  Mr 
Cardwell  has  got  his  gruel  at  last. 
Go  home,  our  fine  fellow,  and  try,  if 
possible,  to  keep  sober.  At  the  same 
time,  we  consider  it  necessary  to 
dedicate  a  special  bumper  in  honour 
of  this  event,  for  first  blood  is  always 
a  great  point  in  a  battle.  With 
three  cheers,  which  startle  the  swal- 
lows from  their  equanimity,  we  drink 
to  the  health  of  the  electors  of  Liver- 
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pool,  who  have  so  nobly  doue  their 
doty  ;  and  to  that  of  Messrs  Turner 
and  Forbes  Mackenzie,  their  staunch 
and  worthy  representatives. 

If  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on,  we 
shall  have  work  before  us  on  the 
Twelfth.  On  that  day,  many  an 
unfledged  sportsman  will  take  the 
hillside  for  the  first  time ;  and  for 
their  benefit  we  transcribe  a  few  sen- 
tences, by  way  of  precept,  from  Mr 
Colquhoun's  book.  Let  them,  how- 
ever,  read  diligently  the  whole  of  his 
chapter  npon  grouse  and  black-game 
shooting,  and  we  promise  them  that, 
by  adopting  his  suggestions,  they 
will  bring  home  a  heavier  bag  than 
they  could  secure  by  following  the 
advice  of  any  other  mentor. 

''Most  young  shots  are  not  content 
unless  they  are  upon  the  moor  by  peep 
of  day,  on  the  long-antiolpated  1 2th  of 
August.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  They 
have  found  and  disturbed  most  ef  the 
packs  before  they  have  well  fed,  and  one 
half  will  rise  out  of  distance,  and  fly 
away  unbroken.  Had  the  moor  been 
left  quiet  till  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  four 
doable  shots  might  hare  been  obtained 
at  almost  every  pack,  and  many  would 
have  been  scattered  for  the  evening 
shooting.  It  will  generally  be  found 
that  if  two  equal  shots,  upon  equal 
moors,  uncouple  their  dogs,  one  at  five 
o'clock  and  the  other  at  eight,  and  com- 
pare notes  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  the 
lazy  man  will  have  the  heaviest  game- 
bag,  and  his  ground  will  be  in  best  order 
for  the  deadly  time  of  the  day,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  competitor's  disadvantage 
from  having  fruitlessly  wasted  his  own 
strength  and  that  of  his  dogs,  when  many 
of  the  packs  would  not  allow  him  to 
come  within  reach.  My  advice,  there- 
fore, to  the  young  grouse-shooter,  is  al- 
ways to  wait  till  the  dew  is  dry  on  the 
heather.  If  he  starts  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  travels  the  moors  as  he  ought,  there 
is  time  enough  before  dark  to  put  his 
powers  to  the  proof,  however  he  may 
pique  himself  upon  them.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  he  must  run  over  the  ground,  but 
keep  up  a  steady,  determined  walk,  up 
hill  and  down  hill,  without  flagging  for 
an  instant,  unless  the  dogs  come  upon 
the  scent  of  game.  Of  all  sports,  grouse- 
shooting  is  the  most  laborious.  None 
can  stand  a  comparison  with  it  except 
deer-stalking  ;  and  yet  the  veriest  *'  soft," 
puffing  and  blowing  at  every  step,  may 
put  off  a  whole  day  upon  the  moors — 
travelling  them,  I  will  not  call  it — and 
boast  after  dinner  that  **  ht  wonders  how 


people  can  find  grouse-shooting  so  toil* 
some  and  fatigoing— ;/b»-A«ii(tii^  is  nndi 


more  so. 


This,  however,  with  all  deference 
to  Mr  Colquhonn,  requires  to  be  re- 
ceived with  qualification.  One  man 
may  work  himself  very  nearly  to 
death  at  grouse-shooting  with  no  more 
success  than  another  who  ti^es  it 
leisurely.  If  you  go  ont  with  nu- 
merous relays  of  dogs,  letting  loose  a 
couple,  or  perhaps  three  Mgh-bred 
and  far- ranging  pointers  at  a  time, 
you  will  undoubtedly,  on  any  average 
moor,  get  exercise  enough  to  knock 
you  up  long  before  the  day  is  over. 
You  must  necessarily  walk  up  to 
every  point,  whether  it  be  a  real  one 
or  not ;  and  great  is  your  travel  ac- 
cordingly. Onr  method  is  different. 
We  never  let  out  more  than  one  dog 
at  a  time.  The  very  best  of  dogs  are 
not  improved  by  emulation,  especially 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  They 
stand  upon  the  honour  of  their  noses ; 
and,  rather  than  not  make  points,  will 
take  up  the  faintest  scent  out  of  sheer 
jealousy  of  each  other;  whereas  a 
single  dog  knows  that  he  is  in  a  situa- 
tion of  trust,  and  will  not  willingly 
betray  you.  Contrary  to  the  popular 
dogma,  we  prefer  a  setter  to  a  pointer. 
The  former  is  a  more  intelligent  and 
docile  animal  than  the  latter,  and,  if 
you  take  proper  pains  with  him,  will 
always  understand  you  better,  and 
accommodate  himself  accordingly. 
The  only  disadvantage  of  setters  is 
that  they  require  water,  and  are  lia- 
ble to  be  much  distressed  when  the 
moor  is  particularly  dry.  Still  we 
give  them  the  preference  over  the 
other;  and,  if  you  have  your  dog 
fully  under  command,  yon  will  kill 
as  many  birds  over  him,  with  infi- 
nitely less  fatigue  to  yourself,  as  if 
you  were  to  let  out  three.  Of  course 
you  must  take  care  not  to  let  him  be 
overworked;  for  there  are  limits  to 
the  endurance  of  every  living  crea- 
ture, however  willing  he  may  be.  A 
really  good  dog  will  not  give  in 
readily,  for  he  enjoys  the  sport  as 
much  as  you  do  yourself.  And  here 
we  would  entreat  our  young  friends 
to  beware  how  they  are  harsh  to  their 
dogs.  Be  kind  to  your  dog,  and  he 
will  love  you  more  sincerely  and  less 
selfishly  than  almost  any  human  be- 
ing.   Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  con* 
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elude  that  he  is  stapid.  Nature  has 
gifted  him  with  a  nose  in  many  re- 
spects superior  to  your  own ;  and  he 
is  far  more  lllLely  to  be  in  the  right 
than  70U  are.  Some  faults  there  are 
iradoubtedlj  which  you  must  check, 
bat  never  with  unnecessary  harsh- 
ness. No  more  hideously  brutal  pic- 
ture can  be  conceived  than  that  of  a 
hulking  fellow  in  fustian,  with  a 
flnsbed  face  and  angry  voice,  bela- 
bouring a  prostrate  pointer. 

Mr  Colquhoun  has  some  very  sen- 
sible observations  on  the  instinct  of 
dogs,  which  we  transcribe  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  think  that  a 
pointer  or  a  setter  can  display  no 
sagacity  except  in  the  field. 

**  It  is  often  amusing  to  hear  those  who 
know  little  about  the  subject  describing 
tbs '  almost  reason '  of  the  St  Bernard's 
dog,  and  not  unfVequentlj  of  the  Scotch 
*  ooUey.'  It  appears  to  me  that  the  in- 
stinct of  these  animals  is  more  promi- 
nently forced  upon  their  notice,  and  they 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  watch  and 
disoover  it  in  the  other  species.  Saga- 
city is  more  equally  distributed  among 
the  different  yarieties  of  the  dog  than 
snch  casual  observers  are  aware  of ;  but 
it,  of  course,  takes  different  directions, 
according  to  the  temper,  habits,  and  treat- 
ment of  the  animal.  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  so  far  to  control  the  keen  tem- 
pers of  sporting-dogs  (by  which  I  mean 
setters  and  pointers)  as  to  make  them 
perform  the  duties  of  a  well  broke  phleg- 
matic retrierer.  The  instinctiye  power 
nay  therefore  appear  greater  in  one  than 
the  other  ;  but  from  the  quiet,  easy  tem- 
per of  the  retriever,  it  is  much  less  diffi- 
cult to  develop  and  make  use  of  his  in- 
stinct in  that  particular  way  :  while  the 
setter  and  pointer,  owing  to  their  more 
active  life  and  hunting  propensities,  may 
often  pass  unnoticed,  even  by  their  mas- 
ters, though  every  time  they  are  in  the 
field  displaying  as  much  tact  as  the  most 
cautious  retriever.  Their  sagacity  is 
never  thought  of;  and  the  only  praise 
they  get  is  that  they  are  '  excellent 
dogn;'  which  means  that  thty  find  plenty 
of  game. 

"  There  is  another  reason  why  sport- 
ing-dogs appear  more  deficient  in  sense 
than  some  other?,  and  that  is  their  mode 
of  life.  Confined  always  in  the  kennel 
unless  when  seeking  game,  all  their  pow- 
ers are  employed  to  this  end.  There 
are,  however,  abundant  proofs  that,  when 
nuMle  companions,  and  suffered  to  occapy 
a  plaeo  upon  the  hearth-mg,  they  are 
capable  of  the  same   attachment,  and 


would  equal  in  sagacity  the  much-landed 
dogs  of  St  Bernard.  Indeed,  the  usual 
mode  of  imprisoning  sporting-dogs  is  so 
great  a  disadvantage,  that  I  have  seen 
some,  with  excellent  noses,  and  every  re- 
quisite for  the  moors,  grow  sulky,  and 
refuse  to  hunt  with  their  usual  freeness, 
unless  left  in  a  great  measure  to  them- 
selves. This,  I  know,  arose  partly  ftrom 
a  want  of  proper  management,  and  not 
keeping  the  medium  between  encourag- 
ing Irindnees  and  merited  correction  ;  for 
too  much  lenity  is  nearly  as  injurious  to 
a  dog  as  over-severity :  sulkiness  will 
often  be  the  effect  in  the  one  case,  shy- 
ness in  the  other.  StiU,  if  the  dog  were 
allowed  to  be  the  companion  of  his  mas- 
ter, he  would  both  acquire  sense  and 
tact  in  half  the  time,  and  would  not  give 
half  the  trouble  either  by  shyness  or  sul- 
kiness ;  whereas  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  a  kennel-dog  is  long  past  his 
best  before  he  excels  in  that  sagacity  on 
the  moor  which  so  greatly  assists  him  in 
finding  game." 

In  short,  the  dog  who  knows  his 
master,  and  is  familiar  with  his  ways^ 
will  always  do  his  work  moi[e  satis- 
factorily than  the  poor  beast  who  has 
passed  the  greater  number  of  his 
days  in  the  monotony  of  the  kennel, 
and  who  never  has  had  the  advantage 
of  belng.introduced  to  human  society. 

We  have  not,  however,  adverted 
to  the  points  raised  by  Mr  Colquhoun 
as  to  taking  the  moors  early.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  right,  in 
the  advice  which  he  tenders  to  young 
sportsmen.  Early- rising  we  believe 
to  be  a  virtue,  though  one  which  we 
do  not  practise  with  sufficient  exacti- 
tude ;  and  we  have  heard  it  stated, 
on  credible  authority,  that  nature 
looks  lovely  at  sunrise.  But  for  all 
that,  there  is  no  occasion  whatever 
for  awakening  the  echoes  by  a  pre- 
mature discharge  of  musketry.  Grouse 
must  breakfast  like  other  living 
creatures,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  allow 
them,  on  this  the  day  of  their  annual 
massacre,  the  privilege  of  a  matutinal 
picking.  As  to  your  own  breakfast, 
we  certainly  should  not  recommend 
you  to  victual  yourself  as  if  you  were 
stowing  away  provisions  to  last  yon 
for  a  couple  of  days;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  go  not  forth  famished. 
Mr  Colquhoun  recommends  you  to 
forego  the  companionship  of .  a  flask. 
We  dissent.  If  the  weather  is  boil- 
ing, and  if  yon  are  not  accoatomed.  to 
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violent  exercise,  yon  most  necessarily 
drink  something ;  and  the  safest 
beverage  is  water  slightly  tinctured 
with  spirits.  Beer  blows  you  up, 
and  porter  makes  you  sleepy.  Cold 
tea  is  trash.  Of  coarse  you  will  take 
care  not  to  increase  your  hereditary 
thirst  by  cramming  yourself  at 
luncheon  with  ham,  or  any  of  those 
high> spiced  delicacies  which  Italian 
warehousemen  especially  recommend 
for  the  moors.  Eat  anchovies,  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  you 
have  resumed  your  beat,  you  will 
find  that  you  had  better  have  tasted 
of  the  apples  of  the  Dead  Sea.  And 
here  we  shall  remark  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  previous  evening  have 
often  much  to  do  with  these  distress- 
ing symptoms  of  thirst.  Of  all  days 
in  the  year  we  regard  the  eleventh 
of  August  as  that  which  should  be 
most  soberly  observed ;  and  we 
earnestly  counsel  our  young  friends, 
if  they  have  any  regard  for  their  own 
comfort,  to  resist  on  that  evening  the 
most  pressing  hospitality  which  may 
be  offered  them  by  a  seasoned  Thane. 
Besides  this,  young  sportsmen  are 
commonly  nervous  enough  on  their 
first  field-day,  without  doing  any- 
thing additional  to  make  their  hand 
unsteady;  and  it  is  well-known  to 
authorities,  that,  whereas  the  man  who 
begins  by  shooting  well  in  the  morn- 
ing commonly  continues  to  do  so 
throughout  the  day,  the  unfortunate 
lad  who  signalises  himself  by  a  series 
of  misses  at  the  commencement  very 
rarely  regains  coolness  enough  to 
enable  him  to  do  any  execution. 
He  becomes  flurried  and  anxious, 
takes  no  deliberate  aim,  fires  at  any 
kind  of  distance,  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  puts  the  life  of  Fonto  into 
jeopardy  extreme. 

Black-cock  shooting  is  a  much 
tamer  sport  than  that  horded  by  the 
quest  of  the  grouse.  Nevertheless, 
as  an  old  cock  is  a  handsome  bird 
to  look  at,  and  withal  heavy,  though 
he  makes  but  an  indifferent  addition 
to  the  table,  the  young  sportsman  is 
usually  desirous  to  bring  him  to  bag. 
On  this  subject  we  have  a  word  or  two 
to  say.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  disturb  the  young  broods  before 
the  twentieth  of  August — indeed,  in 
our  opinion,  the  twentieth  of  August 
is  quite  early  enough  to  begin.    The 


places  where  black  game  hatch,  and 
in  which  the  young  broods  continne 
until  they  are  well  grown,  are  qidte 
distinct  from  those  frequented  by  tiie 
grouse.  You  may  expect  to  find  the 
former  in  tracts  of  rushy  ground,  in 
little  glens  where  the  fern  grows  abun- 
dantly, or  in  low  brush wo^ ;  whereas 
the  latter  are  always  to  be  sought  for 
among  the  heather.  Toung  black 
game  lie  so  close  that  it  is  sometimes 
easy  to  take  them  with  the  hand 
just  under  the  nose  of  the  pointer — 
indeed  the  pointer  is  often  tempted 
to  break  rules,  and  make  a  grab  at 
the  living  simpleton  who  will  not 
fiutter  up.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  season  it  is  always  best  to 
keep  the  higher  ground,  so  that  the 
dogs  may  not  interfere  with  the  black 
in  their  quest  for  the  red  game ;  and 
afterwards,  in  every  case  where  the 
birds  are  not  fully  grown,  we  sup- 
plicate for  mercy  for  the  maternal 
grey  hen.  Indeed,  the  sportsman 
will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  give 
her  a  reprieve ;  for  young  black  game 
are  very  helpless  creatures,  and,  if 
deprived  of  their  mother's  superinten- 
dence before  they  are  well  fiedged, 
are  apt  to  fall  victims  to  some  of  then: 
natural  enemies,  who  are  perpetually  on 
the  prowl.  As  for  the  old  cocks,  down 
with  them  whenever  you  can.  They 
are  quite  able  to  look  after  them- 
selves, are  exceedingly  wary,  and,  if 
you  happen  to  find  them  in  the 
bracken  or  brushwood,  will  afford 
you  a  charming  right  and  left.  To- 
wards the  dose  of  the  season,  stalk- 
ing black-cock  is  a  very  exciting 
sport.  It  requires  great  caution  and 
skill  —  for  our  sable  acquaintances 
are  knowing  strategists,  and  always 
appoint  a  sentinel.  Driving  black- 
cock is  another  method  which  we 
have  practised  with  considerable 
success,  both  in  Argyllshire  and  on 
the  Border,  where  this  species  of 
game  especially  abounds;  and  we 
can  answer  for  the  excellence  of  the 
sport.  These  remarks  apply  to  the 
curcumventing  of  the  old  birds — the 
pursuit  of  young  black  game  is  very 
tame  work.  They  always  rise  within 
easy  distance,  and  fly  so  steadily  that 
the  merest  tyro  can  bring  them 
down;  whereas  the  acuter  grouse, 
after  he  has  been  once  or  twice  dis- 
turbed, seems  to  form  a  very  accurate 
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estimate  of  the  natnre  and  purposes 
of  a  gun,  and  endeavoars  to  get  out  of 
your  way  without  cultivating  a  nearer 
acquaintance. 

We  are  bound  to  confess  that  we 
never  shot  a  ptarmigan ;  and,  judging 
from  Mr  Colquhoun*s  account  of  two 
expeditions  which  he  made  in  search 
of  that  Alpine  bird,  we  have  little  in- 
clination to  follow  his  example.  The 
ptarmigan,  or  white  grouse,  is  only 
found  near  the  summits  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  Scotland  ;  and,  when 
roused,  he  has  a  playful  habit  of  cross- 
ing from  one  peak  to  another,  so  that, 
if  you  wish  to  follow  him  up,  you 
must  ascend  a  second  Jungfrau.  Now, 
wo  have  no  idea  of  this  kind  of  eleva- 
tion ;  for  one  would  require  to  be  a 
sort  of  Giant  of  the  Hartz,  able  to 
stride  from  mountain  to  mountain,  in 
order  to  pursue  such  erratic  game. 
Alpine  hares  are  more  to  the  purpose; 
and  as  we  believe  English  sportsmen 
are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  this  animal,  which,  of  late  years, 
has  been  greatly  on  the  increase  in 
some  districts  of  Scotland,  wc  may 
perhaps  transcribe  with  advantage 
the  remarks  of  Air  Colquhoun. 

"  The  white  hare  inhabits  many  of  oar 
moan  tains.  It  is  not  confined,  like  the 
ptarmigan,  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  and 
most  inaccessible,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
often  met  with  on  groase  shooting  ranges, 
where  there  are  few  crags  or  rocks  to  be 
seen.  I  have  frequently  shot  it  on  flats, 
between  the  hills,  where  it  had  made  its 
form  like  the  common  hare ;  and,  though 
I  hare  more  often  moved  it  in  rocky 
places — where  it  sometimes  has  its  seat  a 
considerable  way  under  a  stone — I  do 
not  think  it  ever  barrows  among  them, 
as  some  suppose;  for,  although  hard 
pressed,  I  have  neTer  seen  it  attempt  to 
shelter  itself,  like  a  rabbit,  in  that  way. 
Indeed  there  woald  be  little  occasion  for 
this,  as  its  speed  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  hares  of  the  wood  or  plain,  and  it 
eridently  possesses  more  cunning.  When 
first  started,  instead  of  running  heedlessly 
forward,  it  makes  a  few  corky  bounds, 
then  stops  to  listen,  moving  its  ears  about; 
and,  if  the  danger  is  urgent,  darts  off  at 
full  speed,  always  with  the  settled  pur- 
pose of  reaching  some  high  hill  or  craggy 
ravine.  If  not  pressed,  it  springs  along 
as  if  for  amusement;  but  takes  care  never 
to  give  ita  enemy  an  advantage  by 
loitering. 

"  I  pat  np  one  on  the  16th  March  1840, 
when  inspecting  the  heather-burning  on 
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my  moor,  at  Leny  in  Perthshire,  wliich 
(contrary  to  their  usual  practice)  kept 
watching,  and  allowed  me  several  times 
to  come  within  a  hundred  yards.  I  was 
at  first  surprised,  but  the  explanation 
soon  occurred  to  me  that  it  had  young 
ones  in  the  heather.  I  had  thus  a  good 
opportunity  of  noticing  the  commence- 
ment of  its  change  of  colour.  The  head 
was  quite  grey,  and  the  back  nearly  so; 
which  parts  are  the  last  to  lose,  as  well 
as  the  first  to  pat  on,  the  summer  dress* 
I  shot  one  nearly  in  the  same  stage,  on 
the  22d  November  1839.  The  only  dif- 
ference was  that  the  whole  coat  of  the 
former  appeared  less  pure.  This  is  easily 
accoanted  for,  as  in  winter  the  creature, 
though  recovering  a  fresh  accession  of 
hair,  loses  none  of  the  old,  which  also 
becomes  white ;  whereas  in  spring  it  casta 
it  all,  like  other  animals.  Thus,  by  a 
merciful  provision,  its  winter  covering  ia 
doably  thick ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
being  the  colour  of  snow,  (with  which  our 
hills  are  generally  whitened  at  that  time 
of  year,)  it  can  more  easily  elude  its 
numerous  foes.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  ptarmigan. 

"  During  a  mild  winter,  when  the  groand 
is  free  ttam  snow,  the  white  hare  invari- 
ably chooses  the  thickest  patch  of  heather 
it  can  find,  as  if  aware  of  its  conspicuoos 
appearance ;  and  to  beat  all  the  bashy 
tufts  on  the  side  and  at  the  foot  of  rocky 
hills  at  such  a  time  affords  the  best  chance 
of  a  shot.  The  parity  or  dinginess  of  its 
colour  is  a  true  criterion  of  the  severity 
or  mildness  of  the  season.  If  the  winter 
is  open,  I  have  always  remarked  that  the 
back  and  lower  part  of  the  ears  retain  a 
shade  of  the  fawn-colour;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  much  frost  and  snow,  the 
whole  fur  of  the  hare  is  very  bright  and 
silvery,  with  scarcely  a  tint  of  brown. 
When  started  from  its  form,  I  have  con- 
stantly observed  that  it  never  returns, 
evidently  knowing  that  its  refuge  has 
been  discovered.  It  will  sometimes  bur- 
row in  the  snow,  in  order  to  scrape  for 
food  and  avoid  the  cold  wind,  as  well  as 
for  security.  These  barrows  are  not 
easily  discovered  by  an  unaccustomed 
eye;  the  hare  runs  round  the  place  seve- 
ral times,  which  completely  puzzles  an 
observer,  and  then  makes  a  bound  over, 
without  leaving  any  footmark  to  detect 
her  retreat.  It  is  hollowed  out,  like  a 
mine,  by  the  hare's  scraping  and  breath, 
and  the  herbage  beneath  nibbled  bare. 

"  When  deer-stalking  in  Glenartney 
last  autumn,  I  was  quite  amazed  at  the 
maltitade  of  Alpine  hares.  They  kept 
starting  np  on  all  sides — some  as  light* 
coloured  as  rabbits,  and  others  so  dark  as 
to  resemble  little  moving  pieces  of  granite. 
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I  coald  only  accoant  for  their  nnm- 
bers  from  the  abondance  of  fine  green 
food,  and  the  absence  of  sheep;  which 
are  aa  much  avoided  by  hares  as  bj  deer, 
from  their  dirting  the  ground  with  their 
tarry  fleeces. 

''  An  eye-witness,  on  whom  I  can  de- 
pend, gave  me  a  curious  account  of  the 
tactics  of  a  hill-hare,  which  completely 
baffled  the  tyrant  of  the  rocks.  Puss,  as 
is  her  wont  when  chased  by  an  eagle, 
sheltered  herself  under  a  stone.  The 
eagle  took  post  at  a  little  distance,  and 
watched  long,  exactly  like  a  cat  waiting 
for  a  mouse.  Although  her  fierce  foe 
was  out  of  sight,  the  hare  seemed  to  have 
a  mesmerie  knowledge  of  his  Ticinity,  for 
she  ncTer  would  move  so  far  from  her 
hiding-place  as  to  be  taken  by  surprise. 
Sereral  times  she  came  out  to  feed,  but 
the  moment  the  eagle  rose  she  was  safe 
again.  At  last  her  pursuer  got  tired, 
and  flew  away.  The  white  hare  has 
always  a  refuge  of  this  kind  where  eagles 
haunt.'* 

We  may  add  that  the  Alpine  hare 
IS  DOW  most  abundant  In  some  dis- 
tricts of  Perthshire,  and  that  it  is 
easily  shot,  by  the  sportsman  taking 
post  at  the  outlet  of  one  of  the  large 
enclosores  of  hill  pasture,  while  the 


Having  begun  such  a  crusade  against 
the  fertB  natunB,  he  ought  to  consum- 
mate it  with  his  own  hand.  Theseus 
was  supposed  to  have  rid  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus of  ravening  beasts — why 
should  not  Welford  exterminate  the 
objects  of  his  wrath,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  ornithology  of  Great  Britain  ? 

So  long  as  moor  and  loch  remain — 
and  it  will  be  a  considerable  time 
before  the  one  is  thoroughly  reclaimed, 
and  the  other  thoroughly  drained,  in 
Scotland— there  is  little  probability 
that  any  of  the  animals  native  to  our 
country  will  utterly  perish  before  the 
exertions  of  the  Manchester  gentry. 
Indeed  it  is  worth  while  remarking 
that  modem  improvement,  by  replac- 
ing the  woods,  has  again  brought  back 
to  districts  the  game  which  for  cen- 
turies had  disappeared.  Within  onr 
recollection,  a  roe-deer  bad  never  been 
seen  by  a  living  man  south  of  Forth ; 
now  they  are  not  uncommon  within 
twelve  miles  of  Edinburgh,  and  pro- 
bably will  soon  spread  to  the  Bonier, 
and  beyond  it.  The  roe  is  no  great 
delicacy  for  the  table^though  the 
Germans  think  otherwise,  and  dress 


ground    within    is   beat.     This,    of    it  with  considerable  skill — nor  might 


course,  is  inglorious  shooting;  but 
fellows  who  are  not  up  to  the  ready 
nse  of  firearms  like  it ;  and  we  should 
be  inclined  to  bet  that  even  Mr  John 
Bright  would,  once  out  of  twenty-five 
trials,  contrive  to  hit  a  hare.  We 
shall  not  rashly  predicate  the  like 
of  his  friend  Mr  Welford,  unless 
the  hares  were  taken  sitting;  and, 
even  in  that  case,  we  have  great 
doubts  whether  the  arch-enemy  and 
would-be  extirpator  of  game  would 
succeed ;  for  we  have  an  idea  that  he 
entertains  a  vague  notion  that  the 
recoil  of  a  fowling-piece  is  something 
absolutely  terrific. 

By  the  way,  what  has  become  of 
Welford?  It  is  now  several  years 
since  we  had  occasion  to  notice  his 
work  on  the  game-laws  with  marked 
amenity;  but,  since  then,  we  have 
lost  sight  of  that  Pleiad.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  he  can  have  been  converted 
to  our  views,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  been  graciously  permitted  by 
the  member  for  the  West  Riding  to 
sport  over  his  extensive  estates? 
We  hope  so,  and  do  not  despair  to 
see  him  ere  long  npon  the  mountahis 
with  a  phllabeg  gbrt  round  his  loins. 


it  satisfy  the  requirements  of  an  alder- 
manic  appetite ;  but  no  one  who  has 
seen  those  elegant  creatures  bounding 
through  a  Highland  wood,  or  stealing 
out  at  evening  to  feed  beyond  the 
coppice,  can  deny  the  charm  which 
they  add  to  the  beauties  of  onr  north- 
em  landscape.  We  fairly  confess 
that  we  never,  even  in  the  heyday 
and  excitement  of  our  youth,  have 
shot  a  roe  without  experiencing  a 
pang  of  regret.  But  roes,  according 
to  the  views  of  Welford,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  multiply  indefinitely ;  and 
therefore  we  have  endeavoured  at 
times,  when  they  became  too  thick, 
and  would  persevere  in  barking  the 
trees,  to  do  our  duty.  We  shall  not 
extract  anything  from  Mr  Colqnhoun's 
chapter  npon  roe-hunting,  which  we 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  shortly  have  occasion  to  try 
that  sport ;  but  we  cannot  pass  over 
a  little  Highland  picture  in  which  the 
roe  is  a  prominent  figure. 

**  Day  was  Just  breaking  when  I  crossed 
the  river  Tulla,  on  my  way  to  Peter 
Robertson's  cottage.  He  was  standing 
before  his  door,  consoling  himself  for  his 
early  start   by  a  pipe  of  very  strong 
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tobacco.  The  morning  was  all  we  could 
wish  —  calm,  grey,  and  mild.  As  we 
passed  the  banks  of  the  loch,  roe-deer 
were  quietly  cropping  the  greensward, 
which  sloped  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
now  and  then  a  fine  buck  would  raise  his 
head,  and  look  listlessly  over  his  shoulder, 
as  if  wondering  what  business  we  had  to 
be  so  early  astir.  The  blackcock,  sur- 
rounded by  his  hens,  was  crooning  his 
antics  on  the  tops  of  the  knolls,  and  was 
answered  by  the  redcock,  with  many  a 
cheery  but  eccentric  call,  from  the  more 
distant  heights.  A  male  hen-harrier 
was  flitting  stealthily  above  the  heather, 
seeking  his  breakfast  where  it  could 
easily  be  found,  with  small  chance  of 
human  company  at  his  morning  meal. 
Now  and  then  an  Alpine  hare  would 
canter  lazily  away,  or  raise  herself  upon 
lier  hind-legs  to  listen,  moring  about  her 
inquisitive  ears.' 
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A  perfect  and  most  graphic  High- 
land picture. 

To  the  natnralist,  the  most  puzzling 
of  all  questions  is  to  define  accurately 
the  limits  between  instinct  and  reason, 
as  the  terms  are  commonly  understood. 
We  have  long  ago  given  up  the  at- 
temp  Jn  absolute  despair.  'I?ake,  for 
example,  the  case  of  the  rooks.  They 
can  distinguish  Sunday  from  the  rest 
of  the  week  as  accurately  as  any  pre- 
centor, and  are  perfectly  aware  that, 
on  that  day,  no  gun  will  be  levelled 
at  them.  You  may  make  demon- 
strations with  a  stick  if  yon  please, 
but  the  rooks  will  not  fly  away. 
They  merely  retort  with  a  caw  of 
utter  scorn.  But  on  Monday  morning 
the  Lord  of  Kookwood  is  a  changed 
being.  He  will  not  on  any  account 
let  you  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
him  ;  and  so  excessively  acute  is  he, 
that  you  would  almost  swear  he 
scents  the  powder  in  your  pocket. 
So  is  it  with  the  roes.  When  wan- 
dering unarmed  through  a  Highland 
wood,  you  are  almost  certain  to  fall 
In  with  several  of  these  beautiful 
xn'eatures,  who  regard  you  almost 
without  alarm,  and  glide  slowly  into 
the  shaw.  They  know  quite  well 
that  you  are  not  there  with  any  mur- 
derous design,  and  they  neither  fear 
nor  avoid  you.  Not  so  if  you  carry 
a  gun.  In  that  case,  you  may  look 
long  enough  about  you  before  you 
will  descry  the  white  spot,  which  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  roe- 
deer.     They   w^m   yon   seek   are 


lying  close  in  the  brackens,  perhaps 
but  a  very  few  yards  from  you,  but 
they  will  not  stir  till  you  are  gone. 

Beating  for  roe  is  stupid  work.  We 
do  not  see  the  fun  of  standing  for 
half  the  day  in  a  pass  waiting  for  a 
chance  shot,  with  no  other  regale- 
ment for  the  ear  than  the  hoarse 
braying  of  the  beaters,  and  their 
everlasting  shouts  of  **Shoo!''  A 
much  better  method  is  that  of  stirring 
the  roe  with  a  foxhound,  when  he 
glides  from  thicket  to  thicket,  in  ad- 
vance of  his  pursuer,  whose  clear 
note  indicates  his  approach,  and  gives 
you  sufficient  warning.  But  enough 
on  this  head. 

We  have  already,  in  former  articles, 
while  reviewing  the  works  of  Mr  St 
John  and  the  Stuarts,  had  occasion 
to  enter  pretty  fully  into  the  subject 
of  deer-stalking.  Therefore  we  shall 
not  again  go  over  that  ground,  al- 
though tempted  to  do  so  by  Mr  Col- 
qubonn*s  admirable  chapter  devoted 
to  that  noble  sport,  in  which  he  lays 
down,  with  great  perspicuity,  all  the 
rules  which  ought  to  be  observed  by  the 
stalker.  To  such  of  our  readers  as 
aspire  to  have  their  exploits  chronicled 
in  the  columns  of  the  Inverness 
Courier^  (the  best  sporting  register 
in  Scotland,)  we  recommend  Mr  Col- 
quhoun's  book,  advising  them  to 
study  it  well  before  they  venture 
forth  into  the  mountains.  It  is  true 
that  no  theory  can  supply  the  lack  of 
practice;  still,  deer-stalking  is  emi- 
nently an  art ;  and  there  are  distinct 
rules  for  following  it,  which  must  not 
be  disregarded.  Mr  Colquhoun  is 
more  concise  than  any  former  writer, 
and  we  prefer  him,  as  a  guide,  to  Mr 
Scrope. 

There  is  a  very  curious  chapter  de- 
voted to  the  chase  of  the  wild  goat, 
which  may  now  be  considered  among 
the  fera  natures  of  Scotland.  They 
exist  in  some  of  the  islands  of  LfOch 
Lomond,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  on 
the  hills  of  Ross-shire,  near  Loch 
Luichart.  Some  years  ago,  there 
were  several  wild  goats  on  the  tre- 
mendous precipices  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Bay  of  Cromarty ;  but  they  were 
assailed  in  their  fastnesses  both  from 
sea  and  land,  and,  for  aught  we 
know,  may  have  been  exterminated. 
We  beg,  however,  to  caution  our 
English  firiends  agpainst  firing  at  every 
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goat  they  may  chance  to  fall  in  with 
in  their  rambles  among  the  hills.  In 
many  parts  of  the  Highlands  goats 
are  kept  as  stock — indeed,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  kind  now  considered 
as  wild  were  originally  stragglers 
from  some  flock.  In  the  conrse  of 
two  or  three  generations  they  have 
lost  all  trace  of  a  domestic  character, 
and  can  neither  be  claimed  nor  re- 
claimed. Bat  it  is  not  safe  for  sports- 
men to  exercise  their  judgment  upon 
this  point,  without  distinct  local  in- 
formation, lest,  perchance,  they  should 
happen  to  smite  down  an  appropriated 
Billy  in  his  pride.  We  have  known 
some  awkward  mistakes  occurring 
with  regard  to  geese,  who  had  some- 
wliat  imprudently  exhibited  them- 
selves on  the  bosom  of  a  mountain 
tarn. 

We  cannot  read  the  chapter  en- 
titled "  Crap-na-Gowcr,"  containing 
an  account  of  an  exterminating  war- 
fare against  the  goats  on  one  of  the 
Loch  Lomond  islands,  without  wish- 
ing that  they  had  been  allowed  to 
remain,  at  whatever  injury  to  the 
trees.  Mr  Colquhoun,  who  always 
writes  as  a  humane  gentleman  ought 
to  do,  virtually  admits  that  he  does 
not  plume  himself  on  the  share  which 
he  took  in  that  crusade ;  and  there  is 
something  very  melancholy  in  the 
picture  which  he  draws  of  the  death- 
scene  of  the  last  Billy.  We  can  ftdly 
understand  the  feeling  which  prompts 
men  of  an  exceedingly  tender  and 
sensitive  disposition  to  abstain  from 
field  sports  altogether.  The  idea  of 
giving  pain  to  any  living  creature  is 
to  them  intolerable ;  and  we  believe 
there  are  few  sportsmen  who  have 
not  in  their  own  minds  experienced 
occasional  misgivings.  Abhorring,  as 
wo  do,  all  manner  of  cruelty,  it  does 
seem  at  flrst  sight  strange  and  unna- 
tural, that  a  person  feeling  thus, 
should  seek  amusement  or  recreation 
in  depriving  living  creatures  of  their 
existence.  But  we  altogether  deny 
that  there  is  any  ferocity  in  the  chace. 
We  are  led  to  it  by  a  natural  instinct, 
powerful  in  the  savage,  but  which 
civilisation  has  no  power  to  obliterate ; 
and  that  instinct  was  doubtless  given 
to  OS,  as  were  the  brute  creation  to 
man,  for  wise  and  useful  purposes. 
Those  who  argue  that  there  is  inhu- 
manity in  field  sports,  seldom  refiect 


on  their  own  inconsistency.  Either 
they  must  maintain — which  none  of 
them  do — that  wild  animals  shonld  be 
allowed  to  multiply  indefinitely,  in 
which  case  foxes,  foumarts,  and  stoats^ 
would  share  in  the  general  amnes^, 
not  to  mention  such  an  increase  m 
the  number  of  hares  as  would  annihi- 
late agriculture;  or  they  must,  as 
some  of  them  certainly  do,  assert 
their  right  to  cut  off  a  branch  of 
creation  from  the  earth.  The  argu- 
ment for  field-sports  lies  midway  be* 
tween  unrestricted  multiplicity  and 
total  extermination.  Now,  surely  it 
is  better  that  a  grouse  shonld  have  its 
lease  of  life  and  enjoyment,  and  after- 
wards be  swiftly  shot  down  for  the 
use  of  man,  than  that  there  should  be 
no  grouse  at  all.  Your  modem  advo- 
cate for  total  dearance  is,  in  fact,  as 
gross  a  barbarian  as  the  brute  who 
deliberately  sets  his  foot  upon  a  nest 
of  eggs,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
preventing  so  much  development  of 
animal  existence.  He  is,  in  heart  at 
least,  a  chick- murderer.  He  opposes 
himself  to  the  economy  of  creation ; 
and  would,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
make  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
zoology  of  the  globe,  on  principles 
entirely  his  own. 

It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  us  if 
those  Homeridse,  who  have  been 
screaming  satirical  panegyrics  on 
Macwhcedle  beneath  our  window,  for 
the  last  hour  or  two,  would  withdraw 
themselves  and  their  minstrelsy. 
Such  canorous  vagabonds  do  a  great 
deal  of  mischief.  The  satirified  in> 
dividual,  who  is,  in  realitv,  a  very 
poor  creature,  suddenly  finds  himself 
swelled  into  importance,  by  being 
chaunted  ironically  in  the  streets; 
and  is  apt  to  imbibe  the  notion  that 
he  is,  after  all,  a  fit  and  proper  per- 
son to  be  returned  to  Parliament. 
So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  these 
effusions  seem  to  be  couched  in  the 
veriest  doggrel;  but,  for  all  that, 
they  are  emanations  from  the  popular 
mind,  symptomaticof  thecomingresult 
of  the  poll,  and  we  so  receive  them. 
Against  Macwheedle  we  are  ready  to 
lay  any  manner  of  odds,  for  no  min- 
strel's throat,  as  yet,  has  vibrated 
decidedly  in  his  praise.  We  hope, 
however,  that  the  shilling,  which 
we  willingly  tender,  may  procure  us 
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immnnity,  for  an  hoar  or  two,  from 
this  hideous  irraption  of  song. 

Hitherto  we  have  adverted  mainly, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
untried  in  the  ways  of  the  Moor  and 
the  Loch,  to  the  earlier  sports  of  the 
season ;  becanse  we  are  In  favour  of 
what  Daudie  Dinmont  termed  a 
''  regular  entering,"  and  have  no  idea 
of  dispensing  with  principles  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sportsman's 
career.  Old  hands  know  perfectly 
well  what  is  before  them.  Sach  a 
work  as  this,  which  we  are  reviewing, 
may  possibly  confirm  some  of  their 
theories,  or  it  may  reveal,  to  them  the 
cause — especially  in  winter  shooting 
— of  some  errors  into  which  they  may 
have  inadvertently  fallen  from  too 
slight  notice  of  the  habits  and  pecu- 
liar sensitiveness  of  their  game.  Mr 
Colqnhoun's  observations  on  this  point 
are  pecaliarly  valnable ;  for,  dwelling 
en  the  banks  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  our  Scottish  lochs,  he  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  study  the  move- 
ments of  the  aquatic  birds  which 
congregate  there  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. The  reader  must  not  expect  to 
find  such  narratives  of  wholesale 
slaughter  among  ducks  and  widgeon 
as  embellish  the  pages  of  Colonel 
Hawker.  Punt-shooting  is  limited 
to  the  sea- shores  and  harbours ;  and 
we  can  readily  conceive  it  to  be  an 
exciting  occupation  for  those  who  are 
hardy  enough  to  take  the  mud  at 
midnight,  regardless  of  the  state  of 
the  thermometer.  But  duck- shoot- 
ing, on  a  Highland  loch,  partakes 
more  of  the  nature  of  stalking,  and 
calls  forth  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
skill  and  resources  of  the  hunter. 

*'  Having  now  equipped  our  wild-fowl 
shooter,  we  will  again  bring  him  to  the 
shore.  His  first  object  should  be  to  see 
his  game  without  being  seen  himself, 
eyen  if  they  are  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  show  signs  of  alarm.  To  effect  this 
he  mast  creep  cautiously  forward  to  the 
first  point  that  will  command  a  view  of 
the  shore  for  some  distance  ;  then,  taking 
out  his  glass,  he  must  reconnoitre  it  by 
inches,  noticing  every  tuft  of  grass  or 
stone,  to  which  wildfowl  asleep  often 
bear  so  close  a  resemblance,  that,  except 
to  a  very  quick  eye,  assisted  by  a  glass, 
the  difference  is  not  perceptible.  If  the 
loch  be  well-frequented,  he  will  most 
likely  first  discover  a  flock  of  divers, 
l>ut  most  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  pocket  his 


glass,  until  he  has  thorongUy  inspected 
the  shore,  in  case  some  more  desirable 
fowl  may  be  feeding  or  asleep  upon  it. 
I  will  suppose  that  he  sees  some  objects 
that  may  be  wildfowl.  Let  him  then 
immediately  direct  his  glass  to  the  very 
margin  of  the  loch,  to  see  if  anything  is 
moving  there.  Should  he  find  it  so,  he 
may  conclude  that  it  is  a  flock  of  either 
ducks,  widgeon,  or  teal  ;  those  first  per- 
ceived resting  on  the  shore,  and  the  others 
feeding  at  the  water's  edge — of  course 
not  nearly  so  conspicuous.  If  there  is 
no  motion  at  the  margin  of  the  loch  he 
mast  keep  his  glass  fixed,  and  narrowly 
watch  for  some  time,  when,  if  what 
arrested  his  attention  be  wildfowl  asleep, 
they  will,  in  all  probability,  betray 
themselves  by  raising  a  head  or  flapping 
a  wing. 

*'  He  must  now  take  one  or  two  large 
marks,  that  he  will  be  sure  to  know 
again,  as  close  to  the  birds  as  possible  ; 
and  also  another,  about  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  immediately  above,  further 
inland.  Having  done  this,  let  him  take 
a  very  wide  circle  and  come  round  upon 
his  inland  mark.  He  must  now  walk 
as  if  treading  upon  glass  ;  the  least 
rustle  of  a  bough,  or  crack  of  a  piece  of 
rotten  wood  under  his  feet,  may  spoil 
all,  especially  if  the  weather  be  calm. 
Having  got  to  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  where  he  supposes  the  birds  to  be, 
he  will  tell  his  retriever  to  lie  down  ; 
the  dog,  if  well  trained,  will  at  once  do 
80,  and  never  move.  His  master  will 
then  crawl  forward,  until  he  gets  the 
advantage  of  a  bush  or  tuft  of  reeds,  and 
then  raise  his  head  by  inches  to  look 
through  it  for  his  other  marks.  Having 
seen  them,  he  has  got  an  idea  where  the 
birds  are,  and  will,  with  the  utmost 
caution,  endeavour  to  catch  sight  of 
them.  I  will  suppose  him  fortunate 
enough  to  do  so,  and  that  they  are  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  his  near  approach. 
He  must  lower  his  head  in  the  same 
cautious  manner,  and  look  for  some  re- 
fuge at  a  fair  distance  from  the  birds, 
through  which  he  may  fire  the  deadly  sit- 
ting shot.  After  creeping  serpent-like  to 
this,  he  will  again  raise  his  head  by 
hair-breadths,  and,  peeping  through  the 
bush  or  tuft,  select  the  greatest  number 
of  birds  in  line  ;  then  drawing  back  a 
little,  in  order  that  his  gan  may  be  just 
clear  of  the  bush  for  the  second  barrel^ 
after  having  fired  the  first  through  it^ 
will  take  sure  aim  at  his  selected  victims. 
Should  he  unfortunately  not  find  a'n 
opening  to  fire  through,  the  only  other 
alternative  is  by  almost  imperceptible 
degrees  to  raise  his  gun  to  the  right  of 
the  bash,  and  close  to  it;  bat  in  doing 
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this  the  birds  are  much  more  likely  to 
see  him,  and  take  wing.  Never  fire 
wtr  the  bush,  as  yoo  are  almost  certain 
to  be  perceiyed  wheneyer  you  raise  your 
head  :  more  good  shots  are  lost  to  an 
experienced  hand  by  a  rapid  jerk,  not 
keeping  a  sufficient  watch  for  stragglers, 
and  over- anxiety  to  fire,  than  in  any 
other  way.  Having  succeeded  in  getting 
the  sitting  shot,  the  fowl,  especially  if 
they  have  not  seen  from  whence  it  comes, 
will  rise  perpendicularly  in  the  air,  and 
you  are  not  unlikely  to  have  a  chance  of 
knocking  down  a  couple  more  with  your 
second  barrel  ;  but  if  they  rise  wide,  yon 
must  select  the  finest  old  mallard  among 
them,  or  whatever  suite  your  fancy. 
Directly  upon  hearing  the  report,  your 
retriever  will  run  to  your  assistance, 
and,  having  secured  your  cripples,  you 
will  reload,  and,  taking  out  your  glass,  re- 
connoitre again  ;  for  though  ducks,  wid- 
geon, &c.,  should  fly  out  upon  the  loch 
at  the  report  of  your  gun,  yet  the  diver 
tribe,  if  there  are  only  one  or  two  to- 
gether, are  perhaps  more  likely  to  be 
under  water  than  above  when  you  fire  : 
but  more  of  them  by  and  by. 
-  *'  Another  invariable  rule,  in  crawling 
upon  ducks,  is  always,  if  possible,  to  get 
to  leeward  of  them;  for  although  I  am 
firmly  of  opinion  that  they  do  not  wind 
you  like  deer,  as  some  suppose,  yet  their 
hearing  is  most  acute.  I  have  seen  in- 
stances of  this  that  I  could  hardly  other- 
wise have  credited.  One  day  I  got 
within  about  sixty  yards  of  three  ducks 
asleep  upon  the  shore;  the  wind  was 
blowing  very  strong,  direct  from  me  to 
them,  a  thick  hedge  forming  my  ambus- 
eade.  The  ground  was  quite  bare  be- 
yond this  hedge,  so  I  was  obliged  to 
take  the  distant  shot  through  it.  In 
making  the  attempt,  I  rustled  one  of  the 
twigs — up  went  the  three  heads  to  the 
full  stretch;  but  when  I  had  remained 
quiet  for  aboat  five  minutes,  they  again 
placed  their  bills  under  their  wings. 
Upon  a  second  trial,  the  slight  noise 
was  unfortunately  repeated^again  the 


birds  raised  their  heads;  but  this  time 
they  were  much  longer  upon  the  stietch^ 
and  seemed  more  uneasy.  Nothing  now 
remained  but  to  try  again :  my  utmost 
caution,  however,  was  unavailing — the 
birds  rose  like  rockets.  I  never  hesitate 
concealing  myself  to  windward  of  the 
spot  where  I  expect  ducks  to  pitch,  feel- 
ing confident  that,  unless  I  move,  they 
will  not  find  me  out.  I  have  often  had 
them  swimming  within  twenty-five  yards 
of  me,  when  1  was  waiting  for  three  or 
four  in  line,  the  wind  blowing  direei 
from  me  to  them,  without  perceiving,  by 
any  signs,  their  oonsciouanets  of  an 
enemy's  vicinity." 

Macwheedle  himself,  by  all  tfast's- 
impudent !  Nay,  then,  it  is  Ml  time 
for  US  to  take  oar  farewell  of  Mr 
Colqabeun,  and  address  onrselyes  to- 
oar  public  daty.  We  shall  meel 
the  hononrable  candidate  in  that 
style  of  diplomacy  which  was  im- 
parted to  us  by  old  Talleyrand,  aad 
in  which,  we  flatter  ooreelYes,  we 
have  no  equal,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  accomplished  Dmi- 
shunner.  That  gay  individnai  is, 
doubtless,  at  this  moment  wooing- 
some  bashful  constituency — we  trust 
with  prospects  of  better  success  tba» 
attended  his  last  adventure.  When 
the  elections  are  over,  we  shall  lose 
not  a  moment  in  hastening  to  tb» 
Highlands — there,  by  glen  and  river, 
loch,  moor,  and  mountain,  to  ob- 
literate all  memory  of  the  heat  and 
hurry  of  the  hustings ;  and  we  hope, 
before  the  year  is  over,  to  hear  from 
the  lips  of  many  of  our  friends,  wha 
are  now  looking  forward  with  anxiety 
to  their  first  sporting  season,  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  benefit  which 
they  have  derived  from  the  practical 
lessons  of  our  author.  Now,  then, 
for  an  interview  with  the  too  InMnn- 
ating  Macwbee^. 
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BOOK  XI.  CONTINUED — CHAPTBR  XTU. 


When  the  scenes  in  some  long 
diorama  pass  solemnly  before  us, 
there  is  sometimes  one  solitary  object, 
contrasting,  perhaps,  the  view  of 
stately  cities  or  the  march  of  a  mighty 
river,  that  halts  on  the  eye  for  a 
moment,  and  then  glides  away,  leav- 
ing on  the  mind  a  strange,  comfort- 
less, undefined  impression. 

Why  was  the  object  presented  to 
ns?  In  itself  it  seemed  comparatively 
insignificant.  It  may  have  been  but 
a  broken  column — a  lonely  pool  with 
a  star- beam  on  its  quiet  surface — yet 
it  awes  us.  We  remember  it  when 
phantasmal  pictures  of  bright  Damas- 
cus, or  of  colossal  pyramids — of 
bazaars  in  Stamboul,  or  lengthened 
caravans  that  defile  slow  amidst  the 
sands  of  Araby — have  sated  the  won- 
dering gaze.  Why  were  we  detained 
in  the  shadowy  procession  by  a  thing 
that  would  have  been  so  common- 
place had  it  not  been  so  lone  ?  Some 
latent  interest  must  attach  to  it. 
Was  it  there  that  a  vision  of  woe  had 
lifted  the  wild  hair  of  a  Prophet  ? — 
there  where  some  Hagar  had  stilled 
the  wail  of  her  child  on  her  indig- 
nant breast?  We  would  fain  call 
back  the  pageantry  procession — fain 
see  again  the  solitary  thing  that 
seemed  so  little  worth  the  hand  of 
the  artist  —  and  ask,  "  Why  art 
thou  here,  and  wherefore  dost  thou 
haunt  us?" 

Rise  up — rise  up  once  more — by 
the  broad  great  thoroaghfare  that 
stretches  onward  and  onward  to  the 

remorseless  London Rise  up — rise 

up — O  solitary  tree  with  the  green 
leaves  on  thy  bough,  and  the  deep 
rents  in  thy  heart ;  and  the  ravens, 
dark  birds  of  omen  and  sorrow,  that 
built  their  nest  amidst  the  leaves  of 
the  bongh,  and  drop  with  noiseless 
plumes  down  through  the  hollow 
rents  of  the  heart — or  are  heard,  it 
may  be,  in  the  growing  shadows  of 
twilight,  calling  out  to  their  young ! 

Under  the  old  pollard  tree,  by  the 
side  of  John  AvenePs  house,  there 


cowered,  breathless  and  listening, 
John  Aveners  daughter  Nora.  Now, 
when  that  fatal  newspaper  paragraph, 
which  lied  so  like  truth,  met  her  eyes, 
she  obeyed  the  first  impulse  of  her 
passionate  heart — she  tore  the  wed- 
ding ring  from  her  finger — she  en* 
doi^  it,  with  the  paragraph  itself, 
in  a  letter  to  Audley — a  letter  that 
she  designed  to  convey  scorn  and 
pride — aUs  1  it  expressed  only  jealonsj 
and  love.  She  could  not  rest  till 
she  had  put  tiiis  letter  into  the  post 
with  her  own  hand,  addressed  to 
Audley  at  Lord  Lansmere's.  Scarce 
was  it  gone  ere  she  repented.  What 
had  she  done? — resigned  the  burth- 
right  of  the  child  she  was  so  soon  to 
bring  into  the  world — resigned  her 
last  hope  in  her  lover^s  hononr — given 
np  her  life  of  life — and  from  belief  in 
what? — a  report  in  a  newspaper! 
No,  no ;  she  would  go  herself  to  Lans- 
mere ;  to  her  father's  home — she  could 
contrive  to  see  Audley  before  that 
letter  reached  his  hand.  The  thought 
was  scarcely  conceived  before  obeyed. 
She  found  a  vacant  place  in  a  coach 
that  started  from  London  some  hours 
before  the  mail,  and  went  within  a  few 
miles  of  Lansmere ;  those  last  miles  she 
travelled  on  foot.  Exhausted — faint- 
ing— she  gained  at  last  the  sight 
of  home,  and  there  halted,  for  in 
the  little  garden  in  front  she  saw 
her  parents  seated.  She  heard  the 
murmur  of  their  voices,  and  sud- 
denly she  remembered  her  altered 
shape,  her  terrible  secret.  How 
answer  the  question,  ^*  Daughter, 
where  and  who  is  thy  husband?*' 
Her  heart  failed  her ;  she  crept  nnder 
the  old  pollard  tree,  to  gather  up 
resolve,  to  watch  and  to  listen.  She 
saw  the  rigid  face  of  the  thrifbjr  pru- 
dent mother,  with  the  deep  lines  that 
told  of  the  cares  of  an  anxious  life, 
and  the  chafe  of  excitable  temper 
and  warm  affections  against  the  re- 
straint of  decorous  sanctimony  and 
resolute  pride.  The  dear  stern  faoe 
never  seemed  to  her  more  dear  and 
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more  stern.  She  saw  the  comely, 
easy,  indolent,  good-bumoared  father; 
Dot  then  the  poor,  paralytic  sufferer, 
who  could  yet  recognise  Nora's  eyes 
under  the  Uds  of  Leonard,  but  stal- 
wart and  jovial — first  bat  in  the 
Cricket  Club,  first  voice  in  the  Glee 
Society,  the  most  popular  canvasser 
of  the  Lansmere  Constitutional  True 
Blue  Party,  and  the  pride  and  idol  of 
the  Calvinistical  prim  wife.  Never 
from  those  pinched  lips  of  hers  had 
come  forth  even  one  pious  rebuke  to 
the  careless  social  man.  As  he  sate, 
one  hand  in  his  vest,  his  profile  turned 
to  the  road,  the  light  smoke  curling 
4)layfally  up  from  the  pipe,  over 
which  lips,  accustomed  to  bland  smile 
and  hearty  laughter,  closed  as  if  re- 
luctant to  be  closed  at  all,  he  was 
the  very  model  of  the  respectable  re- 
tired trader  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  released  from  the  toil  of  making 
money  while  life  could  yet  enjoy  the 
delight  of  spending  it. 

"  Well,  old  woman,"  said  John 
Avenel,  "  I  must  be  off  presently  to 
see  to  those  three  shaky  voters  in  Fish 
Lane;  they  will  have  done  their  work 
fioon,  and  I  shall  catch  'em  at  home. 
They  do  say  as  how  we  may  have  an 
opposition ;  and  I  know  that  old 
Smikes  has  gone  to  Lonnon  in  search 
of  a  candidate.  We  can't  have  the 
Lansmere  Constitutional  Blues  beat 
by  a  Lonnoner  I    Ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

*^  But  you  will  be  home  before  Jane 
and  her  husband  Mark  come  ?  How 
ever  she  could  marry  a  common  car- 
penter ! " 

**  Yes,"  said  John,  **  he  is  a  car- 
penter ;  but  he  has  a  vote,  and  that 
strengthens  the  family  interest.  If 
Dick  was  not  gone  to  Amerikay, 
there  would  be  three  on  us.  But 
liai'k  is  a  real  good  Blue  I  A  Lon- 
noner, indeed ! — a  Yellow  from  Lon- 
non beat  my  Lord  and  the  Blues  I 
Ha,  ha  1 " 

*^  But,  John,  this  Mr  Egerton  is  a 
Lonnoner  ?  " 

**You  don't  understand  things, 
talking  such  nonsense.  Mr  Egerton 
is  the  Blue  candidate,  and  the  Blues 
are  the  Country  Party ;  therefore  how 
can  he  be  a  Lonnoner?  An  uncom* 
mon  clever,  well- grown,  handsome 
young  man,  eh !  and  my  young  lord's 
particular  friend." 

Mrs  Avenel  sighed. 


"  What  are  you  sighing  and  shak- 
ing your  head  for?  " 

^'  I  was  thinking  of  our  poor,  dear, 
dear  Nora  1 " 

**God  bless  her!"  cried  John, 
heartily. 

There  was  a  rustle  under  the  boughs 
of  the  old  hollow-hearted  pollard  tree. 

''Hal  ha!  Hark!  I  said  that 
so  loud  that  I  have  startled  the 
ravens  I " 

"  How  he  did  love  her ! "  said  Mrs 
Avenel  thoughtfolly.  ''I  am  sure  he 
did;  and  no  wonder,  for  she  looks 
every  inch  a  lady;  and  why  should 
not  she  be  my  lady,  after  all  ?  " 

"He?  Who?  Oh,  that  foolish 
fancy  of  yours  about  my  young  lord? 
A  prudent  woman  like  youl — stuff  I 
I  am  glad  my  little  beauty  is  gone  to 
Lonnon,  out  of  harm's  way." 

"John — John — John!  No  harm 
could  ever  come  to  my  Nora.  She's 
too  pure  and  too  good,  and  has  too 
proper  a  pride  in  her,  to  " — 

"To  listen  to  any  young  lords,  I 
hope,"  said  John;  "though,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  she  might  well 
be  a  lady  too.  My  lord,  the  young 
one,  took  me  by  the  hand  so  kindly 
the  other  day,  and  said,  '  Have  not 
you  heard  from  her — I  mean  Miss 
Avenel— lately  ? '  and  those  bright 
eyes  of  his  were  as  full  of  tears  as — 
as — as  yours  are  now." 

"  Well,  John,  well ;  go  on." 

"  That  is  all.  My  lady  came  up, 
and  took  me  away  to  talk  about  the 
election  ;  and  just  as  I  was  going, 
she  whispered,  'Don't  let  my  wild 
boy  talk  to  you  about  that  sweet  girl 
of  yours.  We  must  both  see  that 
she  does  not  come  to  disgrace.'  '  Dis- 
grace!' that  word  made  me  very 
angry  for  the  moment.  But  my  lady 
has  such  a  way  with  her,  that  she 
soon  put  me  right  again.  Yet,  I  do 
think  Nora  must  have  loved  my 
young  lord,  only  she  was  too  good  to 
show  it.  What  do  you  say  ?  "  And 
the  father's  voice  was  thoughtful. 

"  I  hope  she'll  never  love  any  man 
till  she's  married  to  him;  it  is  not 
proper,  John,"  said  Mrs  Avenel,  some- 
what starchly,  though  very  mildly. 

"  Ha !  ha ! "  laughed  John,  chuck- 
ing his  prim  wife  under  the  chin, 
"  you  did  not  say  that  to  me  when  I 
stole  your  fixst  loss  under  that  veiy 
pollard  tree—no  house  near  it  then ! " 
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*^  Hash,  John,  hush  !  **  and  the 
prim  wife  blushed  like  a  girl. 

"Pooh,"  continaed  John  merrily, 
*'  I  don't  see  why  we  plain  folks 
shonld  pretend  to  be  more  saintly 
and  pradish-like  than  oar  betters. 
There's  that  handsome  Miss  Leslie, 
who  is  to  marry  Mr  Egerton — easy 
enoagh  to  see  how  much  she  is  in 
love  with  him— coald  not  keep  her 
eyes  off  from  him  even  in  chnrch,  old 
girl  ?  Ha,  ha  I  What  the  dence  is 
the'matter  with  the  ravens  ?  " 

"  They'll  be  a  comely  conple,  John. 
And  I  hear  tell  she  has  a  power  of 
money.  When  is  the  marriage  to  be  ?  " 
^  "  Oh,  they  say  as  soon  as  the  elec- 
tion is  over.  A  fine  wedding  we  shall 
have  of  it  I  I  dare  say  my  younff 
lord  will  be  bridesman.  We'll  send 
for  oar  little  Nora  to  see  the  gay 
doings !  *' 

Oat  from  the  bonghs  of  the  old  tree 
came  the  shriek  of  a  lost  spirit—one 
of  those  strange  appalling  sonnds  of 
human  agony,  which,  once  heard,  are 
never  forgotten.  It  is  as  the  wail  of 
Hope,  when  She,  too,  rashes  forth 
from  the  coffer  of  woes,  and  vanishes 
into  viewless  space ; — it  is  the  dread 
cry  of  Reason  parting  from  clay — and 
of  Soul,  that  would  wrench  itself  from 
life!  For  a  moment  all  was  still — 
and  then  a  dull,  dnmb,  heavy  fall  1 

The  parents  gazed  on  each  other, 
speechless:  they  stole  close  to  the 
pales,  and  looked  over.  Under  the 
boughs,  at  the  gnarled  roots  of  the 
oak,  they  saw — grey  and  indistinct — 
a  prostrate  form.  John  opened  the 
gate,  and  went  ronnd ;  the  mother 
crept  to  the  roadside,  and  there  stood 
still. 

"  Oh,  wife,  wife  1  '*  cried  John 
Avenel,  from  under  the  green  boughs, 
**  it  is  our  child  Nora  I  Our  child — 
our  child ! " 

And,  as  he  spoke,  out  from  the 
green  boughs  started  the  dark  ravens, 
wheeling  round  and  around,  and  call- 
ing to  their  young ! 


And  when  they  had  laid  her  on  the 
bed,  Mrs  Avenel  whispered  John  to 
withdraw  for  a  moment ;  and,  with 
set  lips  but  trembling  hands,  began 
to  unlace  the  dress,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  which  Nora's  heart  heaved 
convulsively.    And  John  went  oat  of 


the  room  bewildered,  and  sate  him- 
self down  on  the  landing-place,  and 
wondered  whether  he  was  awake  or 
sleeping ;  and  a  cold  numbness  crept 
over  one  side  of  him,  and  his  head 
felt  very  heavy,  with  a  loud  booming 
noise  in  his  ears.  Suddenly  his  wife 
stood  by  his  side,  and  said  in  a  very 
low  voice — 

"  John,  run  for  Mr  Morgan— make 
haste.  But  mind — don*t  speak  to  any 
one  on  the  way.    Quick,  quick  1  *' 

"  Is  she  dying  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know.  Why  not  die  be- 
fore? '*  said  Mrs  Avenel  between  her 
teeth.  "But  Mr  Morgan  is  a  dis- 
creet, friendly  man." 

"  A  true  Blue  I "  muttered  poor 
John,  as  if  his  mind  wandered ;  and 
rising  with  difficnlty,  he  stared  at 
his  wife  a  moment,  shook  his  head, 
and  was  gone. 

An  hour  or  two  later,  a  little 
covered  taxed-cart  stopped  at  Mr 
Avenel's  cottage,  out  of  which  stepped 
a  young  man  with  pale  face  and 
spare  form,  dressed  in  the  Sunday  suit 
of  a  rustic  craftsman ;  then  a  homely, 
but  pleasant,  honest  face,  bent  down 
to  him  smilingly;  and  two  arms, 
emerging  from  under  covert  of  a  red 
cloak,  extended  an  infant,  which  the 
young  man  took  tenderly.  The  baby 
was  cross  and  very  sickly ;  it  began 
to  cry.  The  father  hushed,  and 
rocked,  and  tossed  it,  with  the  air  of 
one  to  whom  such  a  charge  was 
familiar. 

"  He'll  be  good  when  we  get  in, 
Mark,"  said  the  young  woman, 
as  she  extracted  from  the  depths  of 
the  cart  alargebasket  containing  poul- 
try and  home-made  bread. 

"  Don't  forget  the  flowers  that  the 
Squire's  gardener  gave  us,"  said  Mark 
the  Poet. 

Without  aid  from  her  husband,  the 
wife  took  down  basket  and  nosegay, 
settled  her  cloak,  smoothed  her  gown, 
and  said,  »*Very  odd!— they  don't 
seem  to  expect  us,  Mark.  How  still 
the  house  is !  Go  and  knock ;  they 
can't  ha'  gone  to  bed  yet." 

Mark  knocked  at  the  door — no 
answer.  A  light  passed  rapidly  across 
the  windows  on  the  upper  floor,  but 
still  no  one  came  to  his  summons. 
Mark  knocked  again.  A  gentleman 
dressed  in  clerical  costume,  now  com- 
ing from  Lansmere  Park,  on  the  oppo- 
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site  side  of  the  road,  paused  at  the 
sonnd  of  Mark^s  second  and  more 
impatient  knock,  and  said  civilly — 

"  Are  yon  not  the  young  folks  my 
friend  John  Avenel  told  me  this 
morning  he  expected  to  visit  him  ?  " 

^*  Yes,  please,  Mr  Dale,"  said  Mrs 
Fairfield,  dropping  her  curtsey.  **  You 
remember  me  1  and  this  is  my  dear 
good  man  1 " 

*'WhatI  Mark  the  poet?"  said 
the  curate  of  Lansmere,  with  a  smile. 
**  Come  to  write  squibs  for  the  elec- 
tion ?  " 

*^  Squibs,  sir  I "  cried  Mark  indig- 
nantly. 

"Bums  wrote  squibs,"  swd  the 
curate  mildly. 

Mark  made  no  answer,  but  again 
knocked  at  the  door. 

This  time,  a  man,  whose  face,  even 
seen  by  the  starlight,  was  much 
flushed,  presented  himself  at  the 
threshold. 

"  Mr  Morgan ! "  exclaimed  the 
curate,  in  benevolent  alarm ;  "  no 
illness  here,  I  hope?" 

"  Cott !  it  is  yon,  Mr  Dale !  Come 


in,  come  in;  I  want  a  word  with 
you.  But  who  the  teuce  are  these 
people?" 

"Sir,"  said  Mark,  pushing  throng 
the  doorway,  "  my  name  is  Fair- 
field, and  my  wife  is  Mr  Avenel'a 
daughter  1 " 

"Oh,  Jane — and  her  baby  toof 
Cood — cood  1  Come  in ;  but  be  quiet, 
can't  you?  Still,  still— still  aa 
death ! " 

The  party  entered,  the  door  closed; 
the  moon  rose,  and  shone  calmly  on 
the  pale  silent  house,  on  the  sleeping 
flowers  of  the  little  garden,  on  the 
old  pollard  with  its  h(^ow  core.  The 
horse  in  the  taxed-cart  dozed,  un- 
heeded ;  the  light  still  at  times  flitted 
across  the  upper  windows.  These 
were  the  only  signs  of  life,  except 
when  a  bat,  now  and  then  attracted 
by  the  light  that  passed  across  the 
windows,  brushed  against  the  paaes,. 
and  then,  dipping  downwards,  struck 
up  against  the  nose  of  the  slumbering 
horse,  and  darted  merrily  after  the 
moth  that  fluttered  round  the  raven's 
nest  in  the  old  pollard. 


CHAPTER  XTIII. 


All  that  day  Harley  L'Estrange 
had  been  more  than  usually  mournful 
and  dejected.  Indeed  the  return  to 
scenes  associated  with  Nora's  presence 
increased  the  gloom  that  had  settled 
on  his  mind  since  he  had  lost  sight 
and  trace  of  her.  Audley,  in  the 
remorseful  tenderness  he  felt  for  his 
injured  friend,  had  induced  L'Es- 
trange  towards  evening  to  leave  the 
Park,  and  go  into  a  district  some 
miles  ofi*,  on  pretence  that  he  required 
Harley's  aid  there  to  canvass  certain 
important  outvoters :  the  change  of 
scene  might  rouse  him  from  his  re- 
veries. Harley  himself  was  glad  to 
escape  from  the  guests  9t  Lansmere. 
He  readily  consented  to  go.  He  would 
not  return  that  night  The  outvoters 
lay  remote  and  scattered— he  might 
be  absent  for  a  day  or  two.  When 
Harley  was  gone,  Egerton  himself 
sank  into  deep  thought.  There  was 
mmonr  of  some  unexpected  opposi- 
tion. His  partisans  were  alarmed 
and  anxious.  It  was  clear  that  the 
Lansmere  interest,  if  attacked,  was 
weaker  than  the  Earl  would  believe ; 


Egerton  might  lose  his  election.  If 
60,  what  would  become  of  him  ?  How 
support  his  wife,  whose  return  to  him 
he  always  counted  on,  and  whom  it 
would  then  become  him  at  all  hazards 
to  acknowledge  ?  It  was  that  day  that 
he  had  spoken  to  William  Hazeldean 
as  to  the  family  living.  "  Peace,  at 
least,"  thought  the  ambitious  man — 
"  I  shall  have  peace  I "  And  the 
Squire  had  promised  him  the  rectory 
if  needed ;  not  without  a  secret  pang, 
for  his  Carry  was  already  using  her 
conjugal  influence  in  favour  of  her  old 
school  friend's  husband,  Mr  Dale; 
and  the  Squire  thought  Audley  would 
be  but  a  poor  country  parson,  and 
Dale — if  he  would  only  grow  a  little 
plumper  than  his  curacy  could  permit 
him  to  be — would  be  a  parson  in  ten 
thousand.  But  while  Audley  thus 
prepared  for  the  worst,  he  still  brought 
his  energies  to  bear  on  the  more  bril- 
liant option ;  and  sate  with  his  com- 
mittee, looking  into  canvass- books, 
and  discussing  the  characters,  poli- 
tics, and  lo^  interests  of  every 
elector,  until  the  night  was  wellnigh 
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gone.  When  he  gained  his  room,  the 
shatters  were  unclosed,  and  he  stood 
a  few  moments  at  the  window  gazing 
on  the  moon.  At  that  sight,  the 
thought  of  Nora,  lost  and  afar,  stole 
over  him.  The  man,  as  we  know, 
had  in  his  natqre  little  of  romance 
and  sentiment.  Seldom  was  it  his 
wont  to  gaze  npon  moon  or  stars. 
But  whenever  some  whisper  of  ro- 
mance did  soften  his  hard,  strong 
mind,  or  whenever  moon  or  stars 
did  charm  his  gaze  from  earth,  Nora^s 
bright  muse-like  face — Nora's  sweet 
loving  eyes,  were  seen  in  moon  and 
star  beam — Nora's  low  tender  voice, 
beard  in  the  whisper  of  that  which 
we  call  romance,  and  which  is  but  the 
sound  of  the  mysterious  poetry  that 
is  ever  in  the  air,  could  we  but  deign 
to  hear  it  1  He  turned  with  a  sigh, 
undressed,  threw  himself  on  his  bid, 
and  extinguished  his  light.  But  the 
light  of  the  moon  tcould  fill  the  room. 
It  kept  him  awake  for  a  little  time  ; 
he  turned  his  face  from  the  calm, 
heavenly  beam,  resolutely  towards 
the  dull  blind  wall,  and  fell  asleep. 
And,  in  the  sleep,  he  was  with  Nora ; 
—again  in  the  humble  bridal-home. 
Never  in  his  dreams  had  she  seemed 
to  him  so  distinct  and  life-like — her 
eyes  upturned  to  his  —  her  bauds 
clasped  together,  and  resting  on  his 
shoulder,  as  had  been  her  graceful 
wont — her  voice  murmuring  meekly, 
**  Has  It,  then,  been  my  fault  that  we 
parted  ? — forgive,  forgive  me ! " 

And  the  sleeper  imagined  that  he 
answered,  "  Never  part  from  me 
again — never,  never  I"  and  that  he 
bent  down  to  kiss  the  chaste  lips 
that  so  tenderly  sought  his  own. 
And  suddenly  he  heard  a  knocking 
sound,  as  of  a  hammer — regular,  but 
soft,  low,  subdued.  Did  you  ever, 
O  reader,  hear  the  sound  of  the 
hammer  on  the  lid  of  a  coffin  in  a 
house  of  woe, — when  the  under- 
taker's decorous  hireling  fears  that 
the  living  may  hear  how  he  parts 
them  from  the  dead?  Such  seemed 
the  sound  to  Audley — the  dream 
vanished  abruptly.  He  woke,  and 
again  heard  the  knock  ;  it  was 
at  his  door.  He  sate  up  wistfully 
— the  moon  was  gone — it  was  morn- 
ing. ''Who  is  there?**  he  cried 
peevishly. 

A  low  voice  from  without  answer- 
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ed,  '^  Hush,  it  is  I ;  dress  quick ;  let 
me  see  you.** 

Egerton  recognised  Lady  Lans- 
mere's  voice.  Alarmed  and  surprised, 
he  rose,  dressed  in  haste,  and  went 
to  the  door.  Lady  Lansmere  was 
standing  without,  extremely  pale. 
She  put  her  finger  to  her  lip  and 
beckoned  him  to  follow  her.  He 
obeyed  mechanically.  They  entered 
her  dressing-room,  a  few  doors  from 
his  own  chamber,  and  the  Countess 
closed  the  door. 

Then  laying  her  slight  firm  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  she  said  in  suppressed 
and  passionate  excitement — 

"  Oh,  Mr  Egerton,  you  must  serve 
me,  and  at  once — Harley — Harley — 
save  my  Harley— go  to  him — prevent 
his  coming  back  here — stay  with  him 
— give  up  the  election — it  is  but  » 
year  or  two  lost  in  your  life — ^you 
will  have  other  opportunities — make 
that  sacrifice  to  your  friend.** 

*'*•  Speak — what  is  the  matter  ?  I 
can  make  no  sacrifice  too  great  for 
Harley  I** 

*•*•  Thanks — ^I  was  sure  of  it.  GU> 
then,  I  say,  at  once  to  Harley ;  keep 
him  away  frt>m  Lansmere  on  any 
excuse  you  can  invent,  until  yoa 
can  break  the  sad  news  to  him — gen- 
tly, gently.  Oh,  how  will  he  bear  it 
— how  recover  the  shock  ?  My  boy, 
my  boy  !** 

''  Calm  yourself!  Explain  I  Break 
what  news  ? — recover  what  shock  ?*' 

"True — you  do  not  know — yon 
have  not  heard.  Nora  Avenel  lies 
yonder,  in  her  father's  house— 4ead — 
dead  !** 

Audley  staggered  back,  clapping 
his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  then  drop- 
ping on  his  knee  as  if  bowed  down  by 
the  stroke  of  heaven. 

''  My  bride,  my  wife !"  he  mutter- 
ed.    "  Dead— it  cannot  be ! " 

Lady  Lansmere  was  so  startled  at 
this  exclamation,  so  stunned  by  a 
confession  wholly  unexpected,  that 
she  remained  unable  to  soothe — to  ex- 
plain, and  utterly  unprepared  for  the 
fierce  agony  that  burst  from  the  maa 
she  had  ever  seen  so  dignified  and 
cold — when  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
all  the  sense  of  his  etemal  loss  msbed 
upon  his  heart. 

At  length  he  crushed  back  his  ene- 
tions,  and  listened  in  apparent  calm, 
aod  in  a  silence  broken  but  by  qniok 
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gasps  for  breath,  to  Lady  Lansinere*s 
account. 

One  of  the  guests  in  the  house, 
a  female  relation  of  Lady  Lans- 
mere's,  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill 
about  an  hour  or  two  before ; — the 
house  had  been  disturbed,  the  Coun- 
tess herself  aroused,  and  Mr  Morgan 
summoned  as  the  family  medical 
practitioner.  From  him  she  had 
learned  that  Nora  Avenel  had  re- 
turned to  her  father's  house  late  on 
the  previous  evening ;  had  been  seized 
with  brain  fever,  and  died  in  a  few 
hours. 

Audley  listened,  and  turned  to  the 
door,  still  in  silence. 

Lady  Lansmere  caught  him  by  the 
arm — "  Where  are  you  going?  Ah, 
can  I  now  ask  you  to  save  my  son 
from  the  awful  news,  you  yourself  the 
sufferer?  And  yet — yet — you  know 
his  haste,  his  vehemence,  if  he  learn 
that  you  were  his  rival — her  husband ; 
you  whom  he  so  trusted  I  What, 
what  would  be  the  result?  —  I 
tremble!" 

"  Tremble  not — I  do  not  tremble  1 
Let  me  go — I  will  be  back  soon — and 
then — (his  lips  writhed) — then  we 
will  talk  of  Harley/' 

Egerton  went  forth,  stunned  and 
dizzy.  Mechanically  he  took  his  way 
across  the  park  to  John  AvencPs 
house.  He  had  been  forced  to  enter 
that  house,  formally,  a  day  or  two 
before,  in  the  course  of  his  canvass ; 
and  his  worldly  pride  had  received  a 
shock  when  the  home,  the  birth,  and 
the  manners  of  his  bride's  parents  had 
been  brought  before  him.  He  had 
even  said  to  himself,  ^^  And  is  it  the 
child  of  these  persons  that  I,  Audley 
Egerton,  must  announce  to  the  world 
as  wife  1 "  Now,  if  she  had  been  the 
child  of  a  beggar — nay,  of  a  felon — 
notr,  if  he  could  but  recall  her  to  life, 
how  small  and  mean  would  all  that 
dreaded  world  have  seemed  to  him  I 
Too  late — too  late  I  The  dews  were 
glistening  in  this  sun — the  birds  were 
singing  over  head — life  waking  all 
around  him — and  his  own  heart  felt 
like  a  charnel-house.  Nothing  but 
death  and  the  dead  there — nothing  I 
He  arrived  at  the  door ;  it  was  open : 
he  called  ;  no  one  answered :  he  wsdk- 
ed  up  the  narrow  stairs,  undisturbed, 
unseen ;  he  came  into  the  chamber  of 
death.    At  the  opposite  side  of  the 


bed  was  seated  John  Avenel ;  but  ho 
seemed  in  a  heavy  sleep.  In  fact, 
paralysis  had  smitten  him;  bat  he 
knew  it  not;  neither  did  any  one. 
Who  could  heed  the  strong  hearty 
man  in  such  a  moment?  Not  even  the 
poor  anxious  wife  1  He  had  been  left 
there  to  guard  the  house,  and  watch 
the  dead — an  unconscious  man ;  numb- 
ed, himself,  by  the  invisible  icy  hand  1 
Audley  stole  to  the  bedside ;  he  lifted 
the  coverlid  thrown  over  the  pale  still 
face.  What  passed  within  him,  during 
the  minute  he  staid  there,  who  shall 
say  ?  But  when  he  left  the  room,  and 
slowly  descended  the  stairs,  he  left 
behind  him  love  and  youth,  all  the 
sweet  hopes  and  joys  of  the  household 
human  life — for  ever  and  ever  I 

He  returned  to  Lady  Lansmere, 
who  awaited  bis  coming  with  the 
most  nervous  anxiety. 

"  Now,"  said  he  drily,  "  I  will  go 
to  Harley,  and  I  will  prevent  his  re- 
turning hither." 

^^  You  have  seen  the  parents.  Good 
heavens  I  do  they  know  of  your  mar- 
riage ?  " 

*'  No ;  to  Harley  I  must  own  it 
first.    Meanwhile,  silence ! " 

*^  Silence ! "  echoed  Lady  Lans- 
mere ;  and  her  burning  hand  rested  in 
Audley's,  and  Audley's  hand  was  as 
ice. 

In  another  hour  Egerton  had  left 
the  house,  and  before  noon  he  was 
with  Harley. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  explain  the 
absence  of  all  the  Avenel  fainily,  ex- 
cept the  poor  stricken  father. 

Nora  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  a 
child— died  delirious.  In  her  delirium 
she  had  spoken  of  shame — of  disgrace; 
there  was  no  holy  nuptial  ring  on  her 
finger  I  Through  all  her  grief,  the  first 
thought  of  Mrs  Avenel  was  to  save 
the  good  name  of  her  lost  daughter — 
the  unblemished  honour  of  all  the 
living  Avenels.  No  matron,  long  de- 
scended from  knights  or  kings,  had 
keener  pride  in  name  and  character 
than  the  poor,  punctilious  Calvinistic 
trader's  wife.  **  Sorrow  later,  honour 
now!"  With  hard  dry  eyes  she 
mused  and  mused,  and  made  out  her 
plan.  Jane  Fairfield  should  take 
away  the  infant  at  once,  before  the  day 
dawned,  and  nurse  it  with  her  own. 
Mark  should  go  with  her,  for  Mrs 
Avenel  dreaded  the  indiscretion  of  his 
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wild  grief.  She  would  go  with  them 
herself  part  of  the  waj,  in  order  to 
command  or  reason  them  into  guarded 
silence.  Bat  they  conld  not  go  back 
to  Hazeldean  with  another  infant; 
Jane  must  go  where  none  knew  her ; 
the  two  infants  might  pass  as  twins. 
And  Mrs  Avenel,  thongh  natnrally  a 
hamane,  kindly  woman,  and  with  a 
mother's  heart  to  infants,  looked  with 
almost  a  glad  sternness  at  Jane's  puny 
babe,  and  thought  to  herself,  *^  All 
difficnlty  will  be  oyer  if  there  be  only 
one!  Nora's  child  coald  thus  pass 
thronghont  life  for  Jane's  1 " 

Fortunately  for  the  preservation  of 
the  secret,  the  Avenels  kept  no  ser- 
vant—only an  occasional  dmdge,  who 
came  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  and 
went  home  to  sleep.  Mrs  Avenel 
could  count  on  Mr  Morgan's  silence 
as  to  the  true  cause  of  Nora's  death. 
And,  Mr  Dale,  why  should  he  reveal 
the  dishonour  of  a  family?  That 
very  day,  or  the  next  at  farthest,  she 
could  induce  her  husband  to  absent 
himself  lest  he  should  blab  out  the 
tale  while  his  sorrow  was  greater 
than  his  pride.  She  alone  would 
then  stav  in  the  house  of  death  until 
she  could  feel  assured  that  all  else  were 
hushed  into  prudence.  Ay,  she  felt, 
that  with  due  precautions,  the  ncune 
was  still  safe.  And  so  she  awed  and 
hurried  Mark  and  his  wife  away,  and 
went  with  them  in  the  covered  cart 
— that  hid  the  faces  of  all  three — 
leaving  for  an  hour  or  two  the  house 
and  the  dead  to  her  husb^d's  charge, 
with  many  an  admonition,  to  whidi 
he  nodded  his  head,  and  which  he 
did  not  hearl  Do  you  think  this 
woman  was  unfeeling  and  inhuman  ? 
Had  Nora  looked  fh>m  heaven  into 
her  mother's  heart,  Nora  would  not 
have  thought  so.  A  good  name, 
when  the  burial  stone  closes  over 
dust,  is  still  a  possession  upon  the 
earth  ;  on  earth  it  is  indeed  our  only 
one  I  Better  for  our  friends  to  guard 
for  us  that  treasure  than  to  sit  down 
and  weep  over  perishable  clay.  And 
weep— Oh  I  stem  mother,  long  years 
were  left  to  thee  for  weeping !  No 
tears  shed  for  Nora  made  such  deep 
farrows  on  the  cheeks  as  thine  did ! 
Yet  who  ever  saw  them  flow  ? 

Hariey  was  in  great  surprise  to 
see  Egerton;  more  surprised  when 
£gert<m  told  him  that  he  found  he 


was  to  be  opposed — that  he  had  no 
chance  of  success  at  Lansmere,  and 
had,  therefore,  resolved  to  retire  from 
the  contest.  He  wrote  to  the  Earl  to 
that  effect ;  but  the  Countess  knew 
the  true  cause,  and  hinted  it  to  the 
Earl ;  so  that,  as  we  saw  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  history,  Egerton's 
cause  did  not  suffer  when  Captain 
Dashmore  appeared  in  the  borough ; 
and,  thanks  to  Mr  Hazeldean's  exer- 
tions and  oratory,  Audley  came  in  by 
two  votes — the  votes  of  John  Avenel 
and  Mark  Fairfield.  For  though  the 
former  had  been  removed  a  little  way 
from  the  town,  and  by  medical  ad- 
vice— and  though,  on  other  matters, 
the  disease  that  had  smitten  him  left 
him  docile  as  a  child— yet  he  stiU 
would  hear  how  the  Blues  went  on, 
and  would  get  out  of  bed  to  keep  his 
word ;  and  even  his  wife  said,  '*  He 
is  right ;  better  die  of  it  than  break 
his  promise  1 "  The  crowd  gave  way 
as  the  broken  man  they  had  seen  a 
few  days  before  so  jovial  and  health- 
ful was  brought  up  on  a  chair  to  the 
poll,  and  said  with  his  tremulous 
quavering  voice,  **  I'm  a  true  Blue^ 
Blue  for  ever  I " 

Elections  are  wondrous  things! 
No  one  who  has  not  seen,  can  guess 
how  the  zeal  in  them  triumphs  over 
sickness,  sorrow,  the  ordinary  private 
life  of  us  1 

There  was  forwarded  to  Audley, 
from  Lansmere  Park,  Nora's  last 
letter.  The  postman  had  left  it  there 
an  hour  or  two  after  he  himself  had 
gone.  The  wedding-ring  fell  on  the 
ground,  and  rolled  under  his  feet. 
And  those  burning  passionate  re- 
proaches —  all  that  anger  of  the 
wounded  dove  —  they  explained  to 
him  the  mystery  of  her  return— her 
unjust  suspicions — the  cause  of  her 
sudden  death,  which  he  still  ascribed 
to  brain  fever,  brought  on  by  excite- 
ment and  fatigue.  For  Nora  did  not 
speak  of  the  diild  about  to  be  bom ; 
she  had  not  remembered  it  when  she 
wrote,  or  she  would  not  have  written. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Egerton 
could  not  remain  in  the  dull  village 
district — alone,  too,  with  Hariey.  Ho 
said,  abraptly,  that  he  must  go  to 
London— prevailed  on  L'Estrange  to 
accompany  him ;  and  there,  when  he 
heard  from  Lady  Lansmere  that  the 
ftmeral  was  over,  he  broke  to  Hariey, 
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with  lips  as  white  as  the  dead,  and 
bis  hand  pressed  to  his  heart,  on 
which  his  hereditary  disease  was 
fastening  quick  and  fierce,  the  dread 
trnth  that  Nora  was  no  more.  The 
effect  upon  the  boy's  health  and 
spirits  was  even  more  crashing  than 
Andley  could  anticipate.  He  only 
woke  from  grief  to  feel  remorse. 
*'  For,"  said  the  noble  Harley,  "  had 
it  not  been  for  my  mad  passion — my 
rash  pursuit — would  she  ever  have 
left  her  safe  asylum — ever  even  have 
left  her  native  town  ?  And  then — and 
then — the  struggle  between  her  sense 
of  duty  and  her  love  to  me  1  I  see  it 
all — all !  But  for  me,  she  were  living 
still ! " 

"  Oh,  no !  '*  cried  Egerton — his  con- 
fession now  rushing  to  his  lips. 
**  Believe  me,  she  never  loved  you 
as  you  think.  Nay — nay — hear  me ! 
Rather  suppose  that  she  loved  an- 
other— fled  with  him — was  perhaps 
married  to  him,  and —  " 

"  Hold  !"  exclaimed  Harley,  with  a 
terrible  burst  of  passion — "you  kill 
her  twice  to  me,  if  you  say  that !  I 
can  still  feel  that  she  lives — lives  here, 
in  my  heart — while  I  dream  that  she 
loved  me— or,  at  least,  that  no  other 
lip  ever  knew  the  kiss  that  was  denied 
to  mine !  But  if  you  tell  me  to  doubt 
that; — you— you" ^The  boy's  an- 
guish was  too  great  for  his  frame ;  he 
fell  suddenly  back  into  Audley's  arms; 
he  had  broken  a  blood-vessel.  For 
several  days  he  was  in  great  danger, 
but  his  eyes  were  constantly  fixed  on 
Audley's,  with  wistful,  intense  gaze. 
"  Tell  me,"  he  muttered,  at  the  risk 
of  reopening  the  ruptured  veins,  and 
of  the  instant  loss  of  life — "  tell  me — 
you  did  not  mean  that!  Tell  me  you 
have  no  canse  to  think  she  loved  an- 
other— was  another's  1" 

"Hush,  hush— no  cause — none — 
none.  I  meant  but  to  comfort  you,  as 
I  thought— fool  that  I  was — that  is 
all  I"  cried  the  miserable  friend.  And 
from  that  hour  Audley  gave  up  the 
idea  of  righting  himself  in  his  own 
eyes,  and  submitted  still  to  be  the  liv- 
ing lie — he,  the  haughty  gentleman  I 

Now,  while  Harley  was  still  very 
weak  and  sufiering,  Mr  Dale  came  to 
London,  and  called  on  Egerton.  The 
curate,  in  promising  secresy  to  Mr 
Avenel,  had  made  one  condition,  that 
it  shoald  not  be  to  the  positive  injury 


of  Nora's  living  son.  What  if  she 
were  married,  after  all  ?  And  would 
it  not  be  right,  at  least,  to  learn  the 
name  of  the  child's  father  ?  Some  day 
he  might  need  a  father.  Mrs  Avenel 
was  obliged  to  content  herself  with 
these  reservations.  However,  she  im- 
plored Mr  Dale  not  to  make  inquuries. 
What  good  conld  they  do  ?  If  Nora 
were  married,  her  husband  would 
naturally,  of  his  own  accord,  declare 
himself;  if  seduced  and  forsaken,  it 
would  but  disgrace  her  memory  (now 
saved  from  stain)  to  discover  the  father 
to  a  child  of  whose  very  existence  the 
world  as  yet  knew  nothing.  These 
arguments  perplexed  the  good  curate. 
But  Jane  Fairfield  had  a  sanguine 
belief  in  her  sister's  innocence;  and  all 
her  suspicions  naturally  pcnnted  to 
Lord  L'Estrange.  So,  indeed,  per- 
haps, did  Mrs  Avencl's,  thongh  she 
never  owned  them.  Of  the  correct- 
ness of  these  suspicions  Mr  Dale  was 
fully  convinced ; — the  young  lord's 
admiration.  Lady  Lansmere's  fears, 
had  been  too  evident  to  one  who  had 
often  visited  at  the  Park— Barley's 
abrupt  departure  just  before  Nora's 
return  home — ^Egerton's  sudden  re- 
signation of  the  borough  before  even 
opposition  was  declared,  in  order  to 
rejoin  his  friend,  the  very  day  of 
Nora's  death — all  confirmed  his  ideas 
that  Harley  was  the  betrayer  or  the 
husband.  Perhaps  there  might  have 
been  a  secret  marriage — possibly 
abroad — since  Harley  wanted  some 
years  of  hi^  majority.  He  w^ould,  at 
least,  try  to  see  and  to  sound  Lord 
L'Estrange.  Prevented  this  inter- 
view by  Harley's  illness,  the  curate 
resolved  to  ascertain  how  far  he  conld 
penetrate  into  the  mystery  by  a  con- 
versation with  Egerton.  There  was 
much  in  the  grave  repute  which  the 
latter  had  acquired,  and  the  singular 
and  pre-eminent  character  for  truth 
and  honour  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied, that  made  the  curate  resolve 
upon  this  step.  Accordingly,  he  saw 
Egerton,  meaning  only  diplomatically 
to  extract  from  the  new  member  for 
Lansmere  what  might  benefit  the 
family  of  the  voters  who  had  given 
him  his  majority  of  two. 

He  began  by  mentioning,  as  a 
touching  fact,  how  poor  John  Avenel, 
bowed  down  by  the  loss  of  his  child, 
and  the  malady  which  had  crippled 
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iiis  limbs  and  enfeebled  his  mind,  had 
8tin  risen  from  bis  bed  to  keep  his 
word.  And  Andley's  emotions  seemed 
to  him  so  e&mest  and  genuine,  to  show 
«o  good  a  heart,  that  oat  by  little  and 
little  came  more ;  first,  his  suspicions 
that  poor  Nora  had  been  betrayed; 
then  his  hopes  that  there  might  have 
been  private  marriage ;  and  as  Aud- 
ley,  with  his  iron  self-command, 
showed  just  the  proper  degree  of  in- 
terest, and  no  more,  he  went  on,  till 
Andley  knew  that  he  had  a  child ! 

**  Inquire  no  farther !''  said  the 
man  of  the  world.  ^*  Respect  Mrs 
Avenel's  feelings  and  wishes,  I  en- 
treat yon;  they  are  the  right  ones. 
Leave  the  rest  to  me.  In  my  position 
— I  mean  as  a  resident  of  London — I 
can  quietly  and  easily  ascertain  more 
than  yon  could,  and  provoke  no 
acandai  I  If  I  could  right  this — this 
— poor— poor — (his  voice  trembled) — 
right  the  lost  mother,  or  the  living 
child — sooner  or  later  you  will  hear 
from  me ;  if  not,  bury  this  secret 
where  it  now  rests,  in  a  grave  which 
slander  has  not  reached.  But  the 
chnd — give  me  the  address  where  it 
IS  to  be  found — in  case  I  succeed  in 
finding  the  father,  and  touching  his 
heart." 

"  Oh,  Mr  Egerton,  may  I  not  say 
where  you  may  find  him — who  he 
is?" 

**  Sir !" 

^*  Do  not  be  angry ;  and,  after  all, 
I  cannot  ask  you  to  betray  any  con- 
fidence which  a  friend  may  have 
placed  in  you.  I  know  what  you 
men  of  high  honour  are  to  each  other 
— even  in  sin.  No,  no — I  beg  par- 
don ;  I  leave  all  in  your  hands.  I 
shall  hear  from  you,  then  ?" 

*'Or,  if  not— why,  then,  believe 
that  all  search  is  hopeless.  My  friend  I 
if  you  mean  Lord  L*Ostrange,  he  is 
innocent.  I — I — I — (the  voice  fal- 
tered)—am  convinced  of  it." 

The  curate  sighed,  but  made  no 
answer.  "  Oh,  ye  men  of  the  world  I" 
thought  he.  He  gave  the  address 
which  the  member  for  Lansmere  had 
asked  for,  and  went  his  way,  and 
never  heard  again  from  And  ley  Eger- 
ton. He  was  convinced  that  the  roan 
who  had  showed  such  deep  feeling 
had  fidled  in  his  appeal  to  Harley's 
conscience,  or  had  judged  it  best  to 
leave  Nora's  name  in  peace,  and  bar 


child  to  her  own  relations  and  the  care 
of  heaven. 

Harley  L'Estrange,  scarcely  yet  re- 
covered, hastened  to  join  our  armies 
on  the  Continent,  and  seek  the  Death 
which,  like  its  half-brother,  rarely 
comes  when  we  call  it. 

As  soon  as  Harley  was  goue,  Eger- 
ton went  to  the  village  to  which  Mr 
Dale  had  directed  him,  to  seek  for 
Nora*s  child.  But  here  he  was  led 
into  a  mistake  which  materially  affect- 
ed the  tenor  of  his  own  life,  and 
Leonard's  future  destinies.  Mrs  Fair-* 
field  had  been  naturally  ordered  by 
her  mother  to  take  another  name  in 
the  viUage  to  which  she  had  gone 
with  the  two  infants,  so  that  her  con- 
nexion with  the  Avenel  family  might 
not  be  traced,  to  the  provocation  of 
inquiry  and  gossip.  The  grief  and  ex- 
citement through  which  she  had  gone 
dried  the  source  of  nutriment  in  her 
breast.  She  put  Nora's  child  out  to 
nurse  at  the  house  of  a  small  farmer, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  village, 
and  moved  from  her  first  lodging  to 
be  nearer  to  the  infant.  Her  own 
child  was  so  sickly  and  ailing,  that 
she  could  not  bear  to  intrust  it  to  the 
care  of  another.  She  tried  to  bring 
it  up  by  hand;  and  the  poor  child 
soon  pined  away  and  died.  She  and 
Mark  could  not  endure  the  sight  of 
their  baby's  grave ;  they  hastened  to 
return  to  Hazeldean,  and  took  Leo- 
nard with  them.  From  that  time 
Leonard  passed  for  the  son  they 
had  lost. 

When  Egerton  arrived  at  the  vil- 
lage, and  inquired  for  the  person  whose 
address  had  been  given  to  him,  he 
was  referred  to  the  cottage  in  which 
she  had  last  lodged,  and  was  told 
that  she  had  been  gone  some  days — 
the  day  after  her  child  was  buried. 
Her  child  buried !  Egerton  staid  to 
inquire  no  more ;  thus  he  heard  nothing 
of  the  infant  that  had  been  put  out  to 
nurse.  He  walked  slowly  into  the 
churchyard,  and  stood  for  some 
minutes  gazing  on  the  small  new 
mound ;  then,  pressing  his  hand  on  the 
heart  to  which  i^l  emotion  had  been 
forbidden,  here-entered  his  chaise  and 
returned  to  London.  The  sole  reason 
foradmowledginghis  marriage  seemed 
to  him  now  removed.  Nora's  name 
had  escaped  reproach.  Even  had  bis 
painful  position  with  regard  to  Harley 
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not  constrained  him  to  preserve  his 
secret,  there  was  every  motive  to  the 
World's  wise  and  haughty  son  not  to 
acknowledge  a  derogatory  and  foolish 
marriage,  now  that  none  lived  whom 
concealment  could  wrong. 

Audley  mechanically  resumed  his 
former  life, — sought  to  resettle  his 
thoughts  on  the  grand  objects  of  ambi- 
tious men.  His  poverty  still  pressed 
on  him ;  his  pecuniary  debt  to 
Harley  stung  and  galled  his  peculiar 
sense  of  honour.  He  saw  no  way  to 
clear  his  estates,  to  repay  his  friend, 
but  by  some  rich  alliance.  Dead  to 
love,  he  faced  this  prospect  first  with 
repugnance,  then  with  apathetic  in- 
difference. Levy,  of  whose  treachery 
towards  himself  and  Nora  he  was  un- 
aware, still  held  over  him  the  power 
that  the  money-lender  never  loses 
over  the  man  that  has  owed,  owes,  or 
may  owe  again.  Levy  was  ever 
urging  him  to  propose  to  the  rich 
Mjss  Leslie ; — Lady  Lansmcre,  will- 
ing to  atone,  as  she  thought,  for  his 
domestic  loss,  urged  the  same ; — Har- 
ley, influenced  by  his  mother,  wrote 
from  the  Continent  to  the  same  effect. 

*^  Manage  it  as  you  will,''  at  last 
said  Egerton  to  Levy,  **  so  that  I  am 
not  a  wife's  pensioner." 

"Propose  for  me  if  you  will,"  he 
said  to  Lady  Lansmere— "I  cannot 
woo— I  cannot  talk  of  love." 

Somehow  or  other  the  marriage, 
with  all  its  rich  advantages  to  the 
ruined  gentleman,  was  thus  made  up. 
And  Egerton,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
the  polite  and  dignified  husband  be- 
fore the  world — married  to  a  woman 
who  adored  him.  It  is  the  common 
fate  of  men  like  him  to  be  loved  too 
well! 

On  her  deathbed  his  heart  was 
touched  by  his  wife's  melancholy  re- 
proach—  "Nothing  I  could  do  has 
ever  made  you  love  me !"  "  It  is 
true,"  answered  Audley,  with  tears  in 
his  voice  and  eyes —  **  Nature  gave 
me  but  a  small  fund  of  what  women 
like  you  call  *  love,'  and  I  lavished  it 
all  away."  And  he  then  told  her, 
though  with  reserve,  some  portion  of 
his  former  history ;— and  that  soothed 
her ;  for  when  she  saw  that  he  had 
loved,  and  cotdd  grieve,  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  human  heart  she  had 
not  seen  before.  She  died,  forgiving 
him,  and  blessing. 


Audley's  spirits  were  mnch  affected 
by  this  new  loss.  He  inly  resolved 
never  to  marry  again.  He  had  a 
vague  thought  at  flrst  of  retrenching 
his  expenditure,  and  making  young 
Kandal  Leslie  his  heir.  But  when  he 
first  saw  the  clever  Eton  boy,  his  feel- 
ings did  not  warm  to  him,  though  his 
intellect  appreciated  Randal's  quick 
keen  talents.  He  contented  himself 
with  resolving  to  push  the  boy ; — to 
do  what  was  merely  just  to  the  dis- 
tant kinsman  of  his  late  wife.  Always 
careless  and  lavish  in  money  matters, 
generous  and  princely,  not  from  the 
delight  of  serving  others,  but  from  a 
grand  Seigneur's  sentiment  of  what 
was  due  to  himself  and  his  station, 
Audley  had  a  mournful  excuse  for  the 
lordly  waste  of  the  large  fortune  at 
his  control.  The  morbid  functions  of 
the  heart  had  become  organic  disease. 
True,  he  might  live  many  years,  and 
die  at  last  of  some  other  complaint  in 
the  course  of  nature ;  but  the  progress 
of  the  disease  would  quicken  with  all 
emotional  excitement ;  he  might  die 
suddenly  —  any  day  —  in  the  very 
prime,  and,  seemingly,  in  the  fnU 
vigour,  of  his  life.  AnA  the  only  phy- 
sician in  whom  he  confided  what  he 
wished  to  keep  concealed  from  the 
world,  (for  ambitious  men  wonld  fain 
be  thought  immortal,)  told  him  frankly 
that  it  was  improbable  that,  with  the 
wear  and  tear  of  political  strife  and 
action,  he  could  advance  far  into 
middle  age.  Therefore,  no  son  of  his 
succeeding — his  nearest  relations  all 
wealthy — ^Egerton  resigned  himself  to 
his  constitutional  disdain  of  money ; 
he  could  look  into  no  affairs,  provided 
the  balance  in  his  banker's  hands  were 
such  as  became  the  munificent  com- 
moner. All  else  he  left  to  his  steward 
and  to  Levy.  Levy  grew  rapidly 
rich  —  very,  very  rich  —  and  the 
steward  thrived. 

The  usurer  continued  to  possess  a 
determined  hold  over  the  imperious 
great  man.  He  knew  Audley's  se- 
cret ;  he  conld  reveal  that  secret  to 
Harley.  And  the  one  soft  and  tender 
side  of  the  statesman's  nature — the 
sole  part  of  him  not  dipped  in  the 
ninefold  Styx  of  practical  prosaic  life, 
which  so  renders  man  invulnerable  to 
affection — was  his  remorseful  love  for 
the  school  friend  whom  he  still  de* 
ceived. 
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Here  then  joa  have  the  key  to  the 
locked  chambers  of  Aadley  Egerton's 
character,  the  fortified  castle  of  his 
mind.  The  envied  minister — the  joy- 
less man — the  oracle  on  the  econo- 
mies of  an  empire — the  prodigal  in  a 
usurer's  hands— the  angust,  high-crest- 
ed gentleman,  to  whom  princes  would 
refer  for  the  casuistry  of  honour — the 
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culprit  trembling  lest  the  friend  be 
best  loved  on  earth  should  detect  bis 
lie !  Wrap  thyself  in  the  decent  veil 
that  the  Arts  or  the  Graces  weave  for 
thee,  O  Human  Nature  1  It  is  only 
the  statue  of  marble  whose  nakedness 
the  eye  can  behold  without  shame 
and  offence ! 


CHAPTEB  XIX. 


Of  the  narrative  just  placed  before 
the  reader,  it  is  clear  that  Leonard 
could  gather  only  desultory  fragments. 
He  could  but  see  that  his  ill-fated 
mother  had  been  united  to  a  man  she 
had  loved  with  surpassing  tenderness ; 
had  been  led  to  suspect  that  the 
marriage  was  fraudulent;  had  gone 
abroad  in  despair,  returned  repentant 
and  hopeful ;  had  gleaned  some  intelli- 
gence that  her  lover  was  about  to  bo 
married  to  another,  and  there  the 
manuscript  closed  with  the  blisters 
left  on  the  page  by  agonising  tears. 
The  mournful  end  of  Nora  —  her 
lonely  return  to  die  under  the  roof  of 
her  parents — this  he  had  learned  be- 
fore from  the  narrative  of  Dr  Morgan. 

But  oven  the  name  of  her  supposed 
husband  was  not  revealed.  Of  him 
Leonard  could  form  no  conjecture, 
except  that  he  was  evidently  of  higher 
rank  than  Nora.  Harley  L'Estrange 
seemed  clearly  indicated  in  the  early 
boy-lover.  If  so,  he  must  know  all 
that  was  left  dark  to  Leonard,  and  to 
him  Leonard  resolved  to  confide  the 
MS.  With  this  resolution  he  left  the 
cottage,  resolving  to  return  and  attend 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  his  departed 
friend.  Mrs  Goody er  willingly  per- 
mitted him  to  take  away  the  papers 
she  had  lent  to  him,  and  added  to  them 
the  packet  which  had  been  addressed 
to  Mrs  Bertram  from  the  Continent. 

Musing  in  anxious  gloom  over  the 
record  he  had  read,  Leonard  entered 
London  on  foot,  and  bent  his  way 
towards  Harley 's  hotel ;  when,  just  as 
he  had  crossed  into  Bond  Street,  a 
gentleman  in  company  with  Baron 
Le^T",  and  who  seemed,  by  the  flush 
on  his  brow  and  the  sullen  tone  of 
his  voice,  to  have  had  rather  an 
irritating  colloquy  with  the  fashion- 
able usurer,  suddenly  caught  si^ht 
of  Leonard,  and,  abruptly  quitting 
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Levy,  seized  the  young  man  by  the 
arm. 

^*  Excuse  me,  sir,**  said  the  gentle- 
man, looking  hard  into  Leonard's 
face;  ^^but  unless  these  sharp  eyes 
of  mine  are  mistaken,  which  they  sel- 
dom are,  I  see  a  nephew  whom,  per- 
haps, I  behaved  to  rather  too  harshly, 
but  who  still  has  no  right  to  forget 
Eichard  Avenel." 

"  My  dear  uncle,*'  exclaimed  Leo- 
nard, *•*•  this  is  indeed  a  joyful  sur- 
prise ;  at  a  time,  too,  when  I  needed 
joy!  No;  I  have  never  forgotten 
your  kindness,  and  always  regretted 
our  estrangement.** 

*^  That  is  well  said ;  give  us  your 
fist  again.  Let  me  look  at  yon — 
quite  the  gentleman  I  declare ! — still 
so  good-looking  too.  We  Avenels 
always  were.  Good  bye,  Baron 
Levy.  Need  not  wait  for  me ;  I  am 
not  going  to  run  away.  I  shall  see 
you  again.** 

"  But,**  whispered  Levy,  who  had 
followed  Avenel  across  the  street, 
and  eyed  Leonard  with  a  quick  curi- 
ous searching  glance — "  but  it  must 
be  as  I  say  with  regard  to  the  borough ; 
or  (to  be  plain)  you  must  cash  the 
bills  on  the  day  they  are  due.** 

"Very  well,  sir — very  well.  So 
you  think  to  put  the  screw  upon  me,  as 
if  Iwere  a  poor  ten-pound  householder. 
I  understand — my  money  or  my 
borough  ?  ** 

"Exactly  so,**  said  the  Baron, 
with  a  soft  smile. 

"You  shall  hear  from  me— you 
shall  hear  from  me.    (Aside,  as  Levy 

strolled  away)  —  D d   tarnation 

rascal  1  ** 

Dick  Avenel  then  linked  his  arm  in 
his  nephew's,  and  strove  for  some 
minutes  to  forget  his  own  tronbles, 
in  the  indulgence  of  that  curiosity  in 
the  affairs  of  another  which  was  nata- 
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ral  to  him,  and,  in  this  instance,  in- 
creased by  the  real  affection  which  he 
had  felt  for  Leonard.  But  still  his 
cnriositj  remained  nnsatisfied ;  for 
long  before  Leonard  conld  overcome 
bis  babitoal  reluctance  to  speak  of  his 
snccess  in  letters,  Dick^s  mind  wan- 
dered back  to  his  rival  at  Screwstown, 
and  the  curse  of  "  over-competition  " 
— to  the  bills  which  Levy  had  dis- 
counted, in  order  to  enable  Dick  to 
meet  the  crushing  force  of  a  capitalist 
larger  than  himself — and  the  "  tarna- 
tion rascal  *^  who  now  wished  to  obtain 
two  seats  at  Lansmere,  one  for  Ran- 
dal Leslie,  one  for  a  rich  Nabob  whom 
Levy  had  just  caught  as  a  client ; 
and  Dick,  though  willing  to  aid  Les- 
lie, had  a  mind  to  the  other  seat  for 
himself.  Therefore  Dick  soon  broke 
in  upon  the  hesitating  confessions  of 
Leonard,  with  exclamations  far  from 
pertinent  to  the  subject,  and  rather 
for  the  sake  of  venting  his  own  griefs 
and  resentment  than  with  any  idea 
that  the  sympathy  or  advice  of  his 
nephew  could  serve  him. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Dick,  "  another 
time  for  your  history.  I  see  you 
have  thrived,  and  that  is  enough  for 
the  present.  Very  odd ;  but  just  now 
I  can  only  think  of  myself.  I^m  in  a 
regular  fix,  sir.  Screwstown  is  not 
the  respectable  Screwstown  that  you 
remember  it — all  demoralised  and 
turned  topsy-turvy  by  a  demoniacal 
monster  capitalist,  with  steam-engines 
that  might  bring  the  falls  of  Niagara 
into  your  back  parlour,  sirl  And, 
as  if  that  was  not  enough  to  destroy 
and  drive  into  almighty  shivers  a 
decent  fair-play  Britisher  like  myself, 
I  hear  he  is  just  in  treaty  for  some 
patent  infernal  invention  that  will 
make  his  engines  do  twice  as  much 
work  with  half  as  many  hands ! 
That's  the  way  those  unfeeling  ruf- 
fians increase  our  poor-rates  1  But 
111  get  up  a  riot  against  him — I  will  I 
Don't  talk  to  me  of  the  law  I  What  the 
devil  is  the  good  of  the  law  if  it  don't 
protect  a  man's  industry — a  liberal 
man,  too,  like  me  I"  Here  Dick 
burst  into  a  storm  of  vituperation 
against  the  rotten  old  country  in 
general,  and  the  monster  capitalist  of 
Screwstown  in  particular. 

Leonard  started;  for  Dick  now 
named,  in  that  monster  capitalist,  the 
very  person  who  was  in  treaty  for 


Leonard's  own  mechanical  improve- 
ment on  the  steam-engine. 

"  Stop,  uncle — stop  I  Why,  then,  if 
this  man  were  to  buy  the  contriv- 
ance yon  speak  of,  it  wonld  injure 
you?" 

*^  Injure  me,  sir!  I  should  be  a 
bankrupt — that  is,  if  it  succeeded ; 
but  I  daresay  it  is  all  a  humbug." 

**  No,  it  will  succeed — I'll  answer 
for  that ! " 

"  You !  You  have  seen  it?" 

"  Why,  I  invented  it." 

Dick  hastily  withdrew  his  arm  firom 
Leonard's. 

''  Serpent's  tooth  ! "  he  said,  falter- 
ingly,  ^^  so  it  is  you,  whom  I  warmed 
at  my  hearth,  who  are  to  rain  Richard 
Avenel  ?  " 

"  No— but  to  save  him  !  Come 
into  the  city  and  look  at  my  model. 
If  you  like  it,  the  patent  shall  be 
yours  I " 

"  Cab  —  cab  —  cab,"  cried  Dick 
Avenel,  stopping  a  ^*  Hansom;" 
**jump  in,  Leonard—Jump  in.  V\k 
buy  your  patent — that  is,  if  it  is  worth 
a  straw ;  and  as  for  payment — " 

"  Payment !  Don't  talk  of  that  1 " 

"Well,  I  won't,"  said  Dick,  mildly; 
"  for  'tis  not  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion I  should  choose  myself,  just  at 
present.  And  as  for  that  black- 
whiskered  alligator,  the  Baron,  let  me 
first  get  out  of  those  rambustioos  un- 
christian filbert- shaped  claws  of  his, 
and  then — But  jump  in— jump  in — 
and  tell  the  man  where  to  drive !" 

A  very  brief  insi)ection  of  Leonard's 
invention  sufficed  to  show  Richard 
Avenel  how  invaluable  it  would  be 
to  him.  Armed  with  a  patent,  of 
which  the  certain  efiects  in  the  in- 
crease of  power  and  diminution  of 
labour  were  obvious  to  any  practical 
man,  Avenel  felt  that  he  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  such 
advances  of  money  as  he  reqoiredy 
whether  to  alter  his  engines,  meet 
the  bills  discounted  by  Levy,  or  carry 
on  the  war  with  the  monster  capita- 
list. It  might  be  necessary  to  admit 
into  partnership  some  other  monster 
capitalist — What  then  ?  Any  partner 
better  than  Levy.  A  bright  idea 
struck  him. 

"  If  I  can  just  terrify  and  whop 
that  infernal  intruder  on  my  own 
ground,  for  a  few  months,  be  may 
offer,  himself,  to  enter  into  partnership 
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— make  the  two  concerns  a  joint- 
stock  friendly  combination,  and  then 
we  shall  flog  the  world." 

His  gratitude  to  Leonard  became 
so  lively  that  Dick  oflercd  to  bring 
his  nephew  in  for  Lansmere  instead 
of  himself;  and  when  Leonard  de- 
clined the  offer,  exclaimed,  **  Well, 
then,  any  friend  of  yours  ;  you  have 
only  to  say  the  word  at  the  last  hour, 
for  I  am  sure  of  both  seats.  Pm  all 
for  Reform  against  those  high  and 
mighty  right  honourable  boroughmon- 
gers ;  and  what  with  loans  and  mort- 
gages  on  the  small  householders,  and 
a  long  course  of  ^^  free  and  easies," 
with  the  independent  Freemen,  I 
carry  the  town  of  Lansmere  in  my 
breeches  pocket."  Dick  then,  ap- 
pomting  an  interriew  with  Leonid 


at  his  lawyer^s,  to  settle  the  transfer 
of  the  inyention,  upon  terms  which  he 
declared  ^^  should  be  honourable  to 
both  parties,"  hurried  off,  to  search 
amongst  his  friends  in  the  city  for 
some  monster  capitalist,  who  might  be 
induced  to  extricate  him  from  the 
jaws  of  Levy,  and  the  engines  of  his 
rival  at  Screwstown.  *'  Mullins  is 
the  man,  if  I  can  but  catch  him,"  said 
Dick.  "  You  have  heard  of  Mullins  ? 
— A  wonderful  great  man ;  yon  should 
see  his  nails ;  he  never  cuts  them ! 
Three  millions,  at  least,  he  has  scraped 
together  with  those  nails  of  his,  sur. 
And  in  this  rotten  old  country,  a 
man  mast  have  nails  a  yard  long  to 
fight  with  a  devil  like  Levy  I  Good 
bye — good  ^«— good  bye,  my  dear 
nephew  I " 


CHAPTER  XX. 


Harley  L^Estrange  was  seated  alone 
in  his  apartments.    He  had  just  put 
down  a  volume  of  some  favourite 
classic  author,  and  he  was  resting  his 
hand  firmly  clenched  upon  the  book. 
Ever  since  Harley^s  return  to  Eng- 
land, there  had  been   a  perceptible 
change  in  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, even  in  the  very  bearing  and 
attitudes  of  his  elastic  youthful  figure. 
But  this  change  had  been  more  marked 
since  that  last  interview  with  Helen 
which  has  been  recorded.    There  was 
a  compressed  resolute  firmness  in  the 
lips — a  decided  character  in  the  brow. 
To  the  indolent  careless  grace  of  his 
movements  had  succeeded  a  certain 
indescribable  energy,   as  quiet   and 
self-collected  as  that  which  distin- 
guished the  determined  air  of  Audley 
Egerton  himself.    In  fact,  if  you  could 
have  looked  into  his  heart,  you  would 
have  seen  that  Harley  was,  for  the 
first  time,  making  a  strong  effort  over 
his  passions  and  his  humours ;  that 
the  whole  man  was  nerving  himself 
to  a  sense  of  duty.     "  No,"  he  mut- 
tered—" no— I  will    think    only  of 
Helen  ;  I  will  think  only  of  real  life  I 
And  what  (were  I  not  engaged  to 
another)  would  that  dark-eyed  Ita- 
lian girl  be  to  me? — What  a  mere 
fool's  fancy  is  this !    I  love  again — 
I  who,  through  all  the  fair  spring  of 
my  life,  have  clung  with  such  faith  to 
a   memory  and   a   grave!      Come, 


come,  come,  Harley  L'Estrange,  act 
thy  part  as  man  amongst  men,  at 
last  I  Accept  regard ;  dream  no  more 
of  passion.  Abandon  false  ideals. 
Thou  art  no  poet— why  deem  that  life 
itself  can  be  a  poem  ?  " 

The  door  opened,  and  the  Austrian 
Prince,  whom  Harley  had  interested 
in  the  cause  of  Violante's  father,  en- 
tered with  the  familiar  step  of  a 
friend. 

"  Have  you  discovered  those  docu- 
ments yet?"  said  the  Prince.  "I 
must  now  return  to  Vienna  within  a 
few  days.  And  unless  you  can  arm 
me  with  some  tangible  proof  of  Pes- 
chiera's  ancient  treachery,  or  some 
more  unanswerable  excuse  for  his 
noble  kinsman,  I  fear  that  there  is  no 
other  hope  for  the  exile^s  recall  ta 
his  country  than  what  lies  in  the 
hateful  option  of  giving  his  daughter 
to  his  perfidious  foe." 

Alas  1 "  said  Harley,  "  as  yet,  all 
researches  have  been  in  vain ;  and  I 
know  not  what  other  steps  to  take, 
without  arousing  Peschiera^s  vigilance^ 
and  setting  his  crafty  brains  at  work 
to  counteract  us.  My  poor  friend, 
then,  must  rest  contented  with  exile. 
To  give  Violante  to  the  Count  were 
dishonour.  But  I  shall  soon  be  mar- 
ried; soon  have  a  home,  not  quite 
unworthy  of  their  due  rank,  to  offer 
both  to  father  and  to  child." 

"Would  the  future  Lady  L'Es- 
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trange  feel  no  jealousy  of  a  guest  so 
fair  as  yon  tell  me  this  young  signo- 
rina  is?  And  would  yon  be  in  no 
danger  yourself,  my  poor  friend  ?  " 

"Pooh!"  said  Harley,  colouring. 
"My  fair  guest  would  have  two 
fathers;  that  is  all.  Fray  do  not 
jest  on  a  thing  so  grave  as  honour." 

Again  the  door  opened,  and  Leo- 
nard appeared. 

"  Welcome,"  cried  Harley,  pleased 
to  be  no  longer  alone  under  the 
Prince's  penetrating  eye — "  welcome. 
This  is  the  noble  friend  who  shares 
our  interest  for  Biccabocca,  and  who 
could  serve  him  so  well,  if  we  could 
but  discover  the  document  of  which 
I  have  spoken  to  you." 

"  It  is  here,"  said  Leonard  simply ; 
•*'  may  it  be  all  that  you  require  I" 

Harley  eagerly  grasped  at  the 
packet,  which  had  been  sent  from 
Italy  to  the  supposed  Mrs  Bertram, 
and,  leaning  his  face  on  hLs  hand, 
•rapidlv  hurried  through  the  contents. 

"  Hurrah ! "  he  cried  at  last,  with 
his  face  lighted  up,  and  a  boyish  toss 
of  his  right  hand.  "Look,  look, 
Prince,  here  are  Peschiera's  own 
letters  to  his  kinsman's  wife;  his 
avowal  of  what  he  calls  his  '  patriotic 
designs ; '  his  entreaties  to  her  to 
induce  her  husband  to  share  them. 
Look,  look,  how  he  wields  his  influ- 
ence over  the  woman  he  had  once 
wooed ;  look  how  artfully  he  combats 
her  objections ;  see  how  reluctant  our 
friend  was  to  stir,  till  wife  and  kins- 
man both  united  to  urge  him." 

**  It  is  enough,— quite  enough,"  ex- 
claimed the  Prince,  looking  at  the 
passages  in  Peschiera's  letters  which 
Harley  pomted  out  to  him. 

"No,  it  is  not  enough,"  shouted 
Harley  as  he  continued  to  read  the 
.letters  with  his  rapid  sparkling  eyes. 
"More  still!  O  villain,  doubly 
damned!  Here,  after  our  friend's 
flight,  here,  is  his  avowal  of  guilty 
passion ;  here  he  swears  that  he  had 
intrigued  to  ruin  his  benefactor,  in 
order  to  pollute  the  home  that  had 
sheltered  him.  Ah!  sec  how  she 
answers ;  thank  Heaven  her  own  eyes 
were  opened  at  last,  and  she  scorned 
.  him  before  she  died.  She  was  inno- 
cent !  I  said  so.  Yiolante's  mother 
was  pure.  Poor  lady,  this  moves 
me!  Has  your  Emperor  the  heart 
4>S  a  man  ?  " 


"  I  know  enough  of  our  Emperor," 
answered  the  Prince  warmly,  "  to 
know  that,  the  moment  these  papers 
reach  him,  Peschiera  is  ruined,  and 
your  friend  is  restored  to  his  honours. 
You  wiU  live  to  see  the  daughter,  to 
whom  you  would  have  given  a  child's 
place  at  your  hearth,  the  wealthiest 
heiress  of  Italy — the  bride  of  some 
noble  lover,  with  rank  only  below  the 
supremacy  of  kings ! " 

"Ah!"  said  Harley,  in  a  sharp 
accent,  and  turning  very  pale — "  ah, 
I  shall  not  see  her  that  I  I  shall  never 
visit  Italy  again  ! — never  see  her 
more — never,  after  she  has  once 
quitted  this  climate  of  cold  uron 
cares  and  formal  duties — never, 
never  I "  He  turned  his  head  for  a 
moment,  and  then  came  with  quick 
step  to  Leonard.  "But  yon,  O 
happy  poet!  No  ideal  can  ever  be 
lost  to  you.  You  are  independent  of 
real  life.  Would  I  were  a  poet  I" 
He  smiled  sadly. 

"  You  would  not  say  so,  perhaps, 
my  dear  lord,"  answered  Leonard 
with  equal  sadness,  "if  yon  knew 
how  little  what  you  call  *  the  ideal ' 
replaces  to  a  poet  the  loss  of  one 
afiection  in  the  genial  human  world. 
Independent  of  real  life !  Alas !  no. 
And  I  have  here  the  confessions  of  a 
true  poet- soul,  which  I  will  entreat 
you  to  read  at  leisure ;  and  when  yon 
have  read,  answer  if  you  would  still 
be  a  poet  I " 

He  took  forth  Nora's  MSS.  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Place  them  yonder,  in  my  secri' 
taircy  Leonard;  I  will  read  them 
later." 

"  Do  so,  and  with  heed  ;  for  to  me 
there  is  much  here  that  involves  my 
own  life — much  that  is  still  a  mys- 
tery, and  which  I  think  you  can  un- 
ravel I " 

"  I ! "  exclaimed  Harley  ;  and  he 
was  moving  towards  the  secretaires 
in  a  drawer  of  which  Leonard  had 
carefully  deposited  the  papers,  when 
once  more,  but  this  time  violently, 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Gia- 
como  rushed  into  the  room,  accom- 
panied by  Lady  Lansmere. 

"Oh,  my  lord,  my  lord ! "  cried 
Giacomo,  in  Italian,  "the  signo- 
rina !  the  signorina ! — ^Yiolante  1 " 

"  What  of  her  ?  Mother,  mother ! 
what  of  her?   Speak,  speak ! " 
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**  She  has  g^ne— left  onr  house ! " 
"  Left !    No,  no ! "  cried  Giacomo, 

*^She  mnst  have  been  deceived  or 

forced  away.  The  Count  I  the  Count ! 

Oh,  my  good  lord,  save  her,  as  yon 

once  saved  her  father ! " 
"Hold I"    cried  Harley.     "Give 

me  your  arm,  mother.      A  second 
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such  blow  in  life  is  beyond  the 
strength  of  man — at  least  of  mine. 
So,  so  I — I  am  better  now  I  Thank 
you,  mother.  Stand  back,  all  of  you 
—  give  me  air.  So  the  Count  has 
triumphed,  and  Yiolante  has  fled 
with  him !  Explain  all — I  can  bear 
it!" 


TOE  EARL  OF  DERBY's  APPEAL  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 


When  we  addressed  our  readers, 
in  the  month  of  June  last,*  in  a  very 
earnest,  and  perhaps  a  somewhat  ap- 
prehensive  spirit,  we  declared  that  we 
did  so  "on  the  eve  of  a  tremendous 
conflict,  the  results  of  which,  in  our 
deliberately  formed  opinion,  shared  by 
every  thinking  and  experienced  poli- 
tician in  the  kingdom,  affect  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Empire  to  an  extent  almost 
unprecedented,  and  also,  at  present, 
utterly  incalculable."  That  conflict 
has  now  taken  place,  or  rather  it  is 
yet — while  we  are  writing,  very  far 
on  in  this  memorable  month  of  July 
(the  24th  lost.) — not  quite  over.  It 
has  been,  indeed,  a  signal  conflict : 
but  between  whom?  And  what  is 
the  issue  ?  Has  there  been  a  vic- 
tory, and  consequently  a  defeat  ? 
Is  it  the  Earl  of  Derby,  sitting  dis- 
mayed in  his  cabinet,  from  whose  lips 
these  sad  words  arc  at  this  moment 
falling,  as  he  surveys  the  results  of 
the  general  election  of  1862,  on  which 
he  had  stalled  so  much  ? — or  is  it  his 
rival  and  opponent  ?  But  who  is  he  f 
—or  is  bis  name  legion  ?  Is  it  Lord 
JohnRussell?— or  Sir  James  Graham? 
—  or  the  Duke  of  Newcastle? — or 
Lord  Palmerston?— or,  dropping  for 
a  moment  to  the  dii  minoresy  is  it — Mr 
Cobden? 

One  fact  is  certain,  that  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  on  the  1st  of  July  1852,  upon 
which  day  the  writs  were  issued  for  a 
new  election,  deliberately  gave  battle 
to  them  all ;  having  four  months  pre- 
viously declared  that  he  won  Id  do  so. 
And  on  the  occasion  of  making  that 
declaration,  ho  furthermore  declared, 
in  terms  which  no  one  could  mistake, 
that  ho  intended  to  do  battle  for  the 
Constitution  in  Church  and  State — for 
the    Protestant    Constitution ;    and 


against  those  who  were  secretly  or 
openly  advancing  to  assail  its  integrity, 
under  the  baleful  flag  of  Democracy 
and  Popery.  He  and  his  advisers 
had  been  calm  and  quicksighted 
enough  to  see  that  such  was  the  true 
nature  of  the  great  electoral  struggle 
ordained  to  take  place  in  the  month 
of  July  1852 ;  and  they  had  also  sufS- 
cient  sagacity  and  resolution  to  foresee 
and  defeat  the  cunning  and  desperate 
attempts  which  would  be  made  by 
their  opponents,  to  disguise  the  true 
nature  and  real  objects  of  the  contest, 
and  shift  the  scene  of  it  to  a  disad- 
vantageous and  deceptive  locality. 
Those,  indeed,  who  made  this  attempt, 
were  wise  in  their  generation,  and  did 
the  very  best  thing  that  the  nature 
of  things  admitted.  Conscious  of 
occupying  a  discreditable  and  des- 
perate position,  through  their  own 
imbecility  and  recklessness,  the  only 
chance  of  regaining  lost  ground,  and 
making  a  tolerated  appearance  before 
the  country,  lay  in  attempting  to 
enlist  popular  sympathies;  and  the* 
felicitous  device  was,  to  persuade  the 
millions  that  their  bread  was  in  dan- 
ger;— but  this  was  to  be  done,  if  at  all 
successfully,  so  very  suddenly,  that 
the  falsehood  should  not  be  found  out 
before  it  had  gained  its  object.  The 
Earl  of  Derby  was  to  be  exhibited 
before  women  and  children  as  a  vam- 
pyre,  but  only  for  a  moment,  lest  the 
false  colours  should  dissolve  away 
while  they  were  being  looked  at,  and 
a  wise  and  benevolent  statesman  ap- 
pear in  his  true  figure  and  colours. 
Ilence  the  convulsive  effort  that  was 
made,  the  moment  it  was  announced 
that  bis  gracious  Mistress  had  sum- 
moned him  in  a  critical  emergency  to 
her  counsels,  to  precipitate  him  into- 
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a  contest  before  he  had  had  a  mo- 
ment's time  to  survey  bis  new  posi- 
tion, to  sammon  his  advisers  about 
him — to  tell  friends  from  foes — and 
see  what  were  the  precise  objects 
which  they  had  to  keep  in  view. 
"  If,"  said  they,  **  Lord  Derby  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  country  at  his 
own  time,  and  in  his  own  way,  the 
country  will  welcome  him  as  a  deli- 
verer from  mischievous  misrule.  Let 
us,  therefore,  force  him  to  select  our 
time,  and  our  place,  for  fighting  the 
battle.  If  we  hesitate,  we  are  lost ; 
for  he  is  strong  and  skilful,  and  the 
country  acute  and  honest."  In  vain 
the  Earl  said  to  his  eager  opponents, 
"  By  your  leave,  gentlemen ;  for  a 
moment,  by  your  leave.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  feverish  fidget? 
What  are  you  afraid  of?  "  "  That 
you  will  take  away  the  people's  bread ; 
reverse  a  wise  and  beneficent  policy ; 
and  not  only  bid  the  sun  of  commer- 
cial prosperity  stand  still,  but  go  back, 
and  so  plunge  us  all  into  confusion 
and  despair."  **  I  assure  you,"  quoth 
the  Earl,  ^^  I  am  not  going  to  attempt 
any  of  these  things.  I  love  the  people 
as  much  as  yourselves,  and,  with  you, 
am  one  of  them.  My  interests,  like 
your  own,  are  identical  with  theirs :  I 
wish  only  to  secure  the  safety  of  our 
institutions,  the  common  interests  of 
the  Queen  and  the  people,  against 
certain  perils  which  I  see  distinctly, 
though  yon  may  not.  And  as  to  the 
com  question,  in  which  you  would  tie 
up,  and  hide,  and  crush  all  others,  I 
will  have  none  of  it.  I  have  opinions 
of  my  own  on  the  subject  of  corn  laws, 
thinking  it  would  be  infinitely  to  the 
benefit  of  the  community  if  I  could  at 
once  derive  a  revenue  for  it  from 
foreigners,  and  enable  our  own  corn- 
growers  to  supply  us  with  bread  at  a 
reasonable  price,  and  foster  and  stimu- 
late the  energies  of  producers,  and 
provide  a  safe,  quick-paying  home- 
market  for  them  :  thus  protecting  the 
interests  of  both  the  great  classes  of 
the  community — producers  and  con- 
anmers.  If,  however,  your  long- 
continued  and  systematic  agitation 
and  misrepresentations  have  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  masses  of 
society  that  my  own  views  on  that 
subject  are  at  variance  with  theirs,  and 


that  theirs  they  are  resolved  shall  pre- 
vail, be  it  so ;  I  will  do  all  I  can,  less 
than  which  I  should  desert  my  duty  in 
doing ; — I  will  take  care  to  submit  that 
particular  question,  in  order  to  dissi- 
pate all  doubt,  to  the  deliberate 
decision  of  the  country;  and  what- 
ever that  decision  may  be,  I  will 
cordially  carry  it  out.  But  do  you 
seriously  suppose  that  this  question 
is  the  only  one  by  which  I  must 
stand  or  fall  ?  —  the  only  one  for 
which  the  Queen  called  me  to  her 
counsels  ?  O  no,  gentlemen.  Which- 
ever way  the  pleasure  of  the  country 
may  lie  upon  this  question,  it  is  bnt 
one,  and  that  a  subordinate  one,  of 
several — nay,  of  many  ;  it  is  but  one, 
and  a  subordinate  interest  among 
several  intrusted  to  my  consideration 
and  my  keeping.  Suppose  the  com 
question  totally  set  aside,  and  at 
rest,  and  yourselves  called  to  advise 
the  Sovereign,  and  carry  on  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  what  would 
you  doy  then  f  You  may  pause  ;  bnt 
I  know  well  what  you  would  do. 
Judging  from  your  own  repeated  de- 
clarations, you  would,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  liberalising  our  institutions, 
intrust  power  to  incompetent  hands, 
to  be  used  only  for  the  furtherance  of 
your  own  selfish  purposes;  they  would 
nominally,  and  you  as  demagogues 
practically,*  be  the  depositaries  of 
power.  Your  avowed  principles  are 
inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
our  national  independence;  of  the 
connection  between  Church  and  State; 
of  the  Protestant  character  of  our  in- 
stitutions :  the  Queen's  throne  would 
be  shaken,  and  her  crown  quiver  upon 
her  sacred  brow,  if  you  were  intrusted 
with  the  power  for  which  yon  are  so 
anxious.  I  see  distinctly  before  me 
the  crimsoned  darkness  of  anarchy, 
and  through  it  the  fabric  of  a  republic 
crumbling  under  a  military  despotism. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  fear  God  and 
honour  the  Queen ;  I  am  heart  and 
soul  a  Protestant ;  I  am  satisfied  with 
our  institutions,  civil  and  religious, 
and  believe  that  so  are  the  people; 
but  let  them  speak  out  for  themselves 
on  all  these  subjects,  which  I  will  sub- 
mit to  them  with  deliberate  distinct- 
ness, despising  your  efforts  to  misre- 
present my  objects  and   principles, 


•  See  our  April  Number,  "  The  Earl  of  Derby." 
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and  await  the  decision  with  com- 
posure." "  Well,  but,  my  Lord,  how 
is  this?  Be  so  good  as  to  tell  us 
in  detail  what  jou  are  going  to  do  if 
you  should  be  continued  in  power ;  do 
not  set  us  running  about  in  search  of 
shadows;  do  not  amuse  us  with  a 
series  of  dissolving  views ;  give  us 
something  visible  and  tangible,  in 
order  that  we  may  deal  with  it  in  our 
own  way  before  the  people."  "  That 
is,  in  order  that  you  may  misrepresent 
it.  No,  my  friends  :  you  would 
have  me  do  exactly  what  I  will 
not  do.  It  was  by  your  own  volun- 
tary act  that  I  am  where  I  am. 
You  should  have  considered  conse- 
quences. I  did,  and  have  formed  my 
Surposes,  and  organised  my  plans. 
[y  character  and  principles  are  before 
the  country,  so  are  those  of  my  col- 
leagues. These  principles  I  will  re- 
assert as  emphatically  as  you  please ; 
and  I  pledge  myself  to  carry  them  out 
in  practice,  if  I  have  the  opportunity." 
**fint  yon  will  delude  the  country: 
you  will  set  them  scampering  in 
«very  direction  after  will-o'-the-wisps, 
while  you  and  your  myrmidons  are 
quietly  stealing  their  bread,  and  forg- 
ing chains  and  dungeons  for  them." 
*'  Well,  gentlemen,  tell  the  country 
as  much:  see  whether  they  will  be- 
lieve you.  It  is  a  fair  question  be- 
tween us.  You  say  that  yourselves, 
and  your  doings  are  thoroughly  well 
known  to  them.  Well,  if  that  be  so, 
go  and  prosper  with  the  constituen- 
cies, for  they  will  give  you  their  confi- 
dence if  they  think  that  you  deserve  it. 
But  observe,  my  good  friends :  if,  thus 
knowing  you  and  your  doings,  those 
constituencies  should  decide  eufoinst 
you^  and  in  favour  of  me,  my  friends, 
and  our  principles,  even  though  I  ex- 
pressly withhold  a  distinct  declaration 
of  the  way  in  which  I  purpose  to  act 
upon  them,  what  will  you  then  say? 
That  those  whom  they  knew  they 
reject,  and  have  chosen  others?" 
It  is  an  ugly  dilemma !  ^^  But,  my 
Lord,  yon  impute  to  us  principles 
and  purposes  which  we  repudiate : 
we  are  not  wolves  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing; we  are  good,  honest  folk,  the 
best  friends  the  people  ever  had — 
in  fact,  their  true,  as  you  their  false 
friends."  "  Well,  gentlemen,  what  is 
easier  than  to  tell  them  so?  You  are 
only  losing  time  yourselves,  and  mak- 


ing me  lose  precious  time  myself;  for 
all  our  hands  are  full,  having  the 
Queen^s  business  to  do  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  Good  morning,  my 
friends,  away  to  the  constituencies." 
On  this,  one  may  conceive  that  the 
colloquy  ended,  and  the  people's  ima- 
ginary deputation  withdrew,  with 
Hushed  faces,  anxious  brows,  and  dis- 
concerted looks,  to  their  council- 
chamber  in  Chesham  Place.  After  a 
troubled  silence,  one  lean  flippant  fel- 
low among  them  possibly  rose  up,  with 
his  arms  stuck  a-kimbo,  and  said — 
*^  Lord  Derby  shall  dissolve  instanter : 
we  will  kick  his  people  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons  the  very  first  day 
we  meet,  and  so  force  him  to  dissolve ; 
and  I  will  bring  out  our  trusty  fellows 
of  the  League,  subscribe  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  in  one  month^s 
time  annihilate  the  crazy  Cabinet,  and 
then  there  is  an  end  of  him  I "  But 
these  wild  counsels  did  not  altogether 
prevail.  The  more  steadily  that  mat- 
ters were  looked  at  by  long-headed 
people,  the  more  embarrassing  was 
found  the  position  which  had  been 
occupied.  If  the  Earl  of  Derby  should 
succeed  in  presenting  himself  to  the 
people  in  his  own  way,  and  if  they 
should  think  fit  to  say,  '^  We  will  have 
no  return  to  protective  duties,  but  we 
feel  that  there  is  a  great  derangement 
of  financial  affairs  which  we  believe 
you  capable  of  rectifying ;  and,  above 
all,  we  believe  you  a  man  of  honour, 
and  agree  with  you  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  dangerous  conspiracy  be- 
tween Popery  and  Democracy :"  where 
would  then  be  those  who  had  them- 
selves driven  him  to  appeal  to  the 
country  ?  And  as  time  wore  on,  it 
saw  Faction  baffled  and  crushed,  and 
the  new  Ministers  developing  extra- 
ordinary aptitude  for  business ;  exhi- 
biting uniform  tact,  temper,  and  firm- 
ness; overcoming  obstacle  after  ob- 
stacle, formerly  deemed  insuperable  ; 
winning  majorities  in  division  after 
division,  forced  on  them  by  their  op- 
ponents ;  while  no  amount  of  news- 
paper stimulus  could  succeed  in  flurry- 
ing the  spirits  of  the  country  into 
distrust  or  alarm.  Not  an  opportu- 
nity was  lost  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament for  gibing,  taunting,  mis- 
representing, sedulously  echoed  by  the 
Radical  press  out  of  doors,  both  me- 
tropolitan and  provincial.     In  four 
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months'  time,  a  skilfnlly-slandered 
Ministry  succeeded  in  condacting  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  snch  a  splendid 
amount  of  legislation  as  will  ever 
render  those  four  months  memorable ; 
and  at  the  close  of  that  eventful 
period,  the  Earl  of  Derby  saw  that 
the  proper  moment  for  appealing  to 
the  country  had  at  length  arrived: 
at  the  voice  of  the  Queen,  her  Par- 
liament dissolved  away;  and  her  peo- 
ple were  free  to  choose  another. 

Now  had  arrived  indeed  the  tug 
of  war.  Now  was  to  be  seen  the  fruit 
of  those  seeds  which  all  parties  had 
been  sowing  during  the  interval,  with 
a  view  to  propitiating  the  people. 
Those  seeds  had  been  scattered  by 
many  hands,  and  were  of  various 
kinds.  A  large  proportion  of  that  seed 
consisted  solely  of  distrtut  of  Lord 
Derbt/j  because  he  wcis  Lord  Derby, 
without  principles  or  a  policy;  and 
this  seed  was  deemed  the  most  at- 
tractive and  hopeful  of  any,  by  its 
venerable  and  volatile  sower,  who 
scattered  it  freely  everywhere,  watch- 
ing its  growth  with  deep  solicitude,  for 
he  had  laid  out  all  the  little  he  had  left, 
of  political  capital,  in  order  to  purchase 
that  seed.  Said  be  to  himself,  with 
sometimes  a  sigh,  and  sometimes  a 
smile,  this  will  grow  up,  if  at  all, 
flexible  and  chameleon-hued,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  political 
atmosphere;  and  the  vast  extent  to 
which  it  is  sown  must,  at  all  events, 
show  the  spirit  and  resources  of  the 
sower,  and  keep  that  personage 
prominently  before  the  public  eye. 
Another  class  of  seeds  had  fallen  from 
a  desponding  and  anxious  sower,  who 
had  been  deposed  by  former  followers 
and  supporters  from  a  proud  position, 
and  accused  of  having  rendered  ne- 
cessary the  sowing  of  any  seed  at 
all,  at  that  particular  conjuncture. 
He  moved  tremulously  along,  scat- 
tering his  little  seed,  the  growth  of 
which,  he  evidently  hoped,  might  be 
suitable  for  all  purposes,  and  alarm 
no  one  prematurely.  He  was  rudely 
jostled,  however,  by  surly  impudent 
fellows,  who  furiously  stamped  on 
what  he  had  sown,  and  flung  down 
thickly  large  crimson- coloured  seed, 
which  should  by  and  by  choke  and 
overpower  the  other  by  its  baleful 
and  glaring  crop.  A  few  timid  hands 
scattered  seeds  stealthily,  those  of 
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parasitical  plants,  following  in  the 
wake  of  a  burly  sower  in  scarlet,  full 
of  deceit  and  insolence,  dropping,  as 
he  went,  dark  and  deadly  seed,  heed- 
less of  the  alarm,  the  scorn,  and  the 
^hatred  which  he  by  turns  provoked. 
That  seed  was  destined,  in  the  sower's 
expectation,  to  produce  ere  long  a 
forest,  overshadowing  the  land,  with 
all  manner  of  obscene  birds  lodging 
in  its  gloomy  branches. 

To  drop  metaphor,  however,  the 
appeal  to  the  constituencies  was  un- 
doubtedly made  under  circumstances 
calculated  to  occasion  much  anxiety 
to  the  Queen's  Ministers,  under  whose 
auspices  that  appeal  was  made.  They 
were  in  a  great  minority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  had  been  thrown 
into  that  minority  by  reason  of  their 
having  been  opposed  to  a  measure 
which,  by  whatever  means,  had 
brought  popularity  to  their  opponents, 
the  majority.  The  latter  had  astutely 
identified  themselves  with  the  most 
pdatable  topic  that  can  ever  be  urged 
to  the  masses  of  the  community — 
cheap  food,  without  reference  to  all 
those  deep  and  extensive  political 
arrangements,  necessarily  inyolved  in 
the  discussion  concerning  the  import 
of  foreign  com.  Mr  Cobden,  for  in- 
stance, was  aware  of  being  a  mere 
cipher,  disconnected  with  that  ques- 
tion, the  agitation  of  which  had  alone 
given  him  political  importance,  and 
an  independent  fortune,  securing  him 
leisure  for  all  kinds  of  mischief ;  and 
it  was  his  interest,  and  that  of  all  those 
who  were,  with  him,  opposed  to  the 
Government,  to  interweave  that  popn- 
lar  topic  with  all  other  political  topics, 
giving  them,  and  those  urging  them, 
the  hue  of  its  popularity.  Thus  was 
the  constituency  carefully  familiarised 
with  a  contrast  between  the  friends 
of  free  and  fettered  trade,  with  all 
their  respective  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, and  the  applause  or 
odium  which  either  entailed.  A 
second  source  of  anxiety  to  the  well- 
wishers  of  the  Government,  and  un- 
questionably a  great  one,  was  that 
Government's  steady  adherence  to  the 
expressed  determination  of  its  chief, 
on  first  assuming  the  reins  of  power, 
that  he  would  indicate  only  the  genera) 
PRINCIPLES  on  which  his  policy  was 
founded,  reserving  all  measures  and 
details,  till  the  period  when  he  should 
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be  able  to  carry  bis  plans  and  mea- 
sures into  effect.  Tbis  was  a  severe 
test  to  be  borne  by  any  class  whatever 
of  aspirants  to  popular  confidence  and 
favour.  It  was  saying,  ^^  We  stand 
on  character  and  principle;  if  you 
distrust  either,  withhold  your  sup- 
I>ort.*'  And  this  famished  snch  endless 
topics  of  effective  ridicule  and  invec- 
tive to  the  opponents  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  required  no  small  amount  of 
moral  courage  in  its  supporters  to 
encounter.  These  topics  were  used 
with  systematic  energy  by  a  bitterly 
hostile  press  for  several  months  pre- 
viously to,  as  well  as  during,  the 
momentous  contest  with  which  we 
are  dealing ;  and  it  were  idle  to  dis- 
guise that  these  efforts  were  made 
with  great  ability,  and  a  very  great 
measure  of  success.  When,  there- 
fore, the  struggle  commenced,  we 
ourselves  said,  It  is  a  very  critical 
one,  entered  upon  under  circum- 
stances most  unfavourable  to  the 
Government ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  those 
immense  disadvantages,  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  victorious,  it  will  be 
a  triumph  indeed,  and  calculated  to 
secure  them  both  strength  and  per- 
manence. A  calm  observer,  however, 
of  the  position  of  parties  and  the  course 
of  events,  could  not  fail  to  detect,  on 
the  other  hand,  certain  disturbing 
forces  inevitably  affecting  the  tactics 
of  the  opponents  of  Ministers.  The 
rashness  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  re- 
signing the  Government  as  he  did; 
immediately  recommending  his  gra- 
cious Mistress  to  summon  Lord  Derby 
to  her  counsels ;  and,  instantly  after- 
wards, suddenly  repenting  of  what  he 
had  done,  and,  stung  by  the  keen 
reproaches  of  his  supporters,  organis- 
ing an  opposition  to  Lord  Derby, 
simply  because  he  had  obeyed  the 
royal  command — alienated  from  him  a 
great  amount  of  that  secret  support 
on  which  he  had  so  long  been  borne 
buoyant,  and  averted  from  him  the 
countenance  of  men,  though  professing 
Liberal  principles,  yetcharactcriscd  by 
independence  and  moderation.  To 
attempt  a  coalition  with  such  a  man 
as  Mr  Cobdcn,  and  at  the  particular 
moment  selected  for  the  experiment, 
was  one  of  the  maddest  tricks  of 
modem  politicians  on  record ;  alienat- 
ing for  ever  a  steady  support,  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  conciliate   a  con- 


temptuous and  distrustful  patronage  I 
If  Lord  John  Russell  were  honest, 
and  Mr  Cobden  honest,  and  both  firm, 
what  would  be  the  inference  ? 

Again,  when  the  late  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  private  citizens,  they  had 
belonged  to  various  sects  and  parties, 
as  the  representatives  of  opinions  not 
over  easy  to  define  and  distinguish 
for  practical  electioneering  purposes. 
There  were  fervent  and  lukewarm 
Conservatives,  with  corresponding 
Liberals ;  high  church,  low  church, 
dissenters,  Protestants,  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, both  in  reality,  and  in  name 
only.  All  these  were  now  to  present 
themselves  to  the  country  as  worthy 
of  its  confidence,  a  considerable  ma- 
jority of  them,  however,  being  unable 
to  state  what  public  man  they  owned 
as  leader,  or  to  what  party  they  pro- 
fessedly attached  themselves.  And 
many,  indeed,  wished  themselves  to 
be  thenceforth  regarded  as  leaders  and 
founders  of  parties !  And  each,  in- 
dividuaPs  ambition  would  suggest  to 
him  the  necessity  of  considering  how 
he  intended  hereafter,  if  elected  into 
Parliament,  practically  to  carry  out 
his  views,  with  reference  to  a  sphere 
of  action  where  unfortunately  all  could 
not  be  leaders.  How,  then,  were  all 
these  to  "  go  to  the  country  ?  "  And 
that  country,  too,  a  somewhat  shrewd 
one! 

The  last  Session  of  the  Parliament 
of  1852  closed  very  quietly.  Neither 
Lord  Derby  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
nor  any  of  his  colleagues  or  friends  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  seized  an 
opportunity  for  making,  as  with  their 
power  they  could  have  made,  a 
dazzling  ad  captandum  appeal  to  the 
country.  Very  many  of  their  sup- 
porters expected  that  this  would  have 
been  done ;  but  we  are  of  opinion 
that,  in  not  doing  so,  they  acted 
with  a  dignity  and  self-reliance  en- 
titling them  to  the  highest  respect. 
They  might,  indeed,  have  pointed 
to  a  glittering  catalogue  of  their 
doings  during  the  Session — afforded 
their  supporters  many  rallying  points, 
and  secured  among  them  a  con- 
spicuous consistency  of  means  and 
objects;  but  these  advantages  appeared 
to  be  deliberately  foregone.  Never 
before,  in  our  memory,  did  a  IVIinistry, 
especially  one  so  critically  situated, 
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and  professedly  on  its  trial,  go  to  the 
country  with  less  apparent  effort  to 
secure  a  favoorable  yerdict.  It 
amounted  to  an  apparently  indolent 
OFer-confidence,  susceptible  of  being 
resolved  by  their  enemies  into  a 
conscious  unworthiness,  and  distrust 
alike  of  themselves,  of  their  cause, 
and  of  the  issue. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  having  distinctly 
announced,  in  the  month  of  February, 
that  he  should  be  guided  by  the  legi- 
timately expressed  voice  of  the  conn- 
try,  in  reimposing,  or  abstaining  from 
reimposiug,  duties  on  com ;  and,  more- 
over, that  he  would  not  attempt  to  do 
so,  unless  the  country  should  decide 
in  favour  of  such  a  policy  by  an  un- 
equivocal and  even  a  great  majority, 
some  two  months  afterwards  made 
another  announcement,  in  answer  to 
one  of  the  many  interpellations  with 
which  he  was  perseveringly  harassed 
by  his  opponents  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  lie  said  that,  if  it  would  afford 
them  any  satisfaction,  he  already  dis- 
tinctly saw  that  the  voice  of  the  couu  • 
try  would  be  pronounced  against  the 
reimposition  of  duties  on  com,  whether 
for  purposes  of  protection  or  revenue. 
Forthwith  there  arose  a  cry  among 
his  opponents  and  their  advocates, 
**Then  at  once  retire,  as  avowedly 
vanquished  Protectionists!"  and  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  rancorous  reite- 
ration of  the  demand.  Lord  Derby, 
however,  remained  unmoved  ;  and  his 
enemies,  beginniug  to  fear  that  they 
bad  to  deal  with  one  of  thoroughly  set- 
tled purpose,  anxiously  cast  about  for 
other  topics  of  disparagement  against 
the  coming  elections.  The  public  them- 
selves, however,  seemed  so  provok- 
ingly  iudiffercnt  to  their  efforts,  that 
it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  attempt  an 
open  organisation  of  opposition,  or  to 
inaugurate  it  by  formal  appeals  to  the 
country,  in  the  shape  of  public  meet- 
ings. Not  one  was  called  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  1 
although  it  was  occasionally  whis- 
pered that  a  great  staff  of  agitators 
at  Manchester,  amply  ofiScered,  and 
largely  supplied  with  the  sinews  of 
war,  were  ready  to  start  into  action  at 
a  moment's  notice.  But  in  defence 
of  what  ?  Lord  Derby  had  already  de- 
clared that  the  corn  laws  were  out  of 
his  reach,  and  his  supporters  were 
almost  everywhere  using  the  same 


language ;  many  of  them  accompany- 
ing it,  however,  with  avowals  that 
iheir  opinions  were  unchanged,  though 
the  temper  of  the  masses  of  society 
rendered  it  impossible  to  act  up  to 
those  opinions.  Then — said  his  ene- 
mies— is  not  this  monstrous?  The 
cause  of  Free  Trade  is  now  in  the 
keeping  of  false  friends,  or  rather  of 
its  enemies,  who  are  only  apparently 
surrendering  their  opinions  and  inten- 
tions, in  order  subtlely  and  indirectly 
to  effectuate  them  by  and  by !  and 
there  arose  the  cry  that  this  was  to 
be  done  by  the  juggle  of  readjusting 
taxation.  On  this  point  the  Minis- 
ters and  their  friends  avowed  that 
they  were  concentrating  their  atten- 
tion with  a  view  to  redress  glaring 
injustice;  but  beyond  that  general  de- 
claration they  could  be  induced  to  say 
nothing.  In  the  mean  time,  the  na- 
tion fc^gan  to  speak  out  for  itself 
unequivocally  on  another  great  sub- 
ject of  its  anxiety — the  safety  of  our 
Protestant  institutions,  threatened  by 
Dr  Wiseman  and  his  allies  in  Ire- 
land, in  a  spirit  of  deadly  hatred 
and  unwavering  resolution.  They  did 
not  condescend  to  conceal  or  disguise 
theur  intention  of  securing  a  large 
accession  of  force  in  the  new  House 
of  Commons  —  a  course  of  proce- 
dure, however,  calculated  directly  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  were  at  all  events  known 
to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest  upon  the 
subject  of  Protestantism.  Goncor- 
rently  with  this,  there  existed  another 
subject  of  anxiety  among  moderate 
men  of  all  parties  —  the  sweeping 
changes,  of  a  democratic  tendency, 
proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell  and 
his  new  friends  to  be  effected  in  our 
political  Institutions.  The  Earl  of 
Derby  took  several  opportunities  of 
declaring  publicly  and  unequivocally 
his  determination  to  resist  all  attempts 
of  this  kind,  come  in  whatever  shape, 
and  from  whatever  quarter,  they 
might ;  and  the  practical  result  of  idL 
this  was,  that  he  stood,  on  the  eve 
of  the  all -important  appeal  to  the 
country,  in  the  character  of  a  Pro- 
testant Conservative  Minister. 
That  appeal,  it  was  declared  by  his 
opponents,  would  at  once  annihilate 
him  and  his  Government.  But  the 
assertion  was  always  accompanied 
by  a  certain  small  difficulty  in  sng- 
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gesting  who  was  to  succeed  him, 
and  what  was  the  exact  combination 
of  parties  by  which  that  snccessor 
was  to  be  made,  and  to  be  kept, 
Minister.  At  all  events,  it  was  said, 
set  rid  of  Lord  Derby.  Strip  off  his 
disguises,  and  expose  him  and  his 
friends  to  the  country  as  charlatans 
and  impostors ;  and,  when  the  proper 
time  comes,  it  will  be  sare  to  find  the 
proper  man.  The  organs  of  the  Peel 
party  began  now  to  make  themselves 
heard  a  little ;  we  were  told  that  that 
was  the  quarter  in  which  the  coming 
man  was  to  be  looked  for ;  and  it  was 
whispered  at  Clubs,  and  intimated 
in  the  papers,  that  the  Dnke  of 
Newcastle  bad  the  list  of  his  Cabinet 
complete ! — Thus,  then,  stood  matters 
when  the  writs  were  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  returning  officers 
throughout  the  kingdom;  and  when 
the  vital  struggle  commenced,  the 
attitude  of  Ministers  was  at  once 
firm  and  modest. 

The  Times  of  Wednesday  the  7th 
July  thus  announced,  in  its  leading 
article,  the  commencement  of  the 
grand  struggle : — "  So  far  as  regards 
the  disputed  seats,  the  general  elec- 
tion begins  this  morning,  and  a  few 
hours  will  place  beyond  doubt  our 
probable  masters  for  the  next  five 
or  six  years  " — words  veiy  exciting 
to  all  ardent  politicians,  and  fraught 
with  no  little  truth.  That  the  editor, 
when  he  wrote  them,  expected  the 
result  to  be  a  defeat  of  Ministers,  no 
one  who  has  read  what  had  been  said 
before,  and  has  been  said  subsequent- 
ly, and  with  increasing  bitterness, 
in  the  eloquent  leading  columns  of 
the  Trmes^  can  doubt.  The  fii*dt  week 
was  devoted  to  the  English  borough 
elections ;  and  here  the  opponents  of 
the  Government  expected  a  long  se- 
ries of  triumphs.  It  is  not  consistent 
with  our  space  or  purpose  to  pre- 
Mut  a  detailed  retrospect  of  the  gene- 
ral elections.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves with  indicating  a  few  salient 
points,  fraught  with  preat  political 
signfyUance  in  respect  of  both  persons 
and  places — the  sayings  and  doings 
of  the  chief  electors  and  elected. 

A  calm  voice  from  Calne  first 
caught  the  attentive  ear.  The  Earl 
of  Shelbume,  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  was  re- 
elected without  opposition  on  Tues- 
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day  the  6th  July.  What  said  he,  on 
returning  thanks  for  his  re-election  ? 
That  he  had  ''  thought  it  desirable  to 
try  the  experiment  of  Free  Trade; 
saw  nothing  to  shake  his  faith  in  it 
—much  to  confirm  it ;  but  had 
always  thought  that  the  change  had 
been  very  abrupt.  There  were  per- 
sons who  had  been  seriously  affected 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  change,  and  he 
should  therefore  be  ready  to  give  his 
attention  to  any  proposed  remedy  for 
their  distress.'*  "  He  was  not  a  sup- 
porter of  the  present  Government, 
but  should  offer  no  factious  opposi- 
tion to  them ;  and  although  there 
were  other  men  quite  competent  to 
conduct  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, to  whom  he  could  more  readily 
give  assistance,  yet,  until  those  men 
were  established  in  power,  he  by  no 
means  said,  that  if  the  present  Gov- 
ernment brought  forward  measures 
of  which  he  could  approve,  he  would 
not  give  them  his  support.  He  felt 
that  it  was  his  duty,  as  their  repre- 
sentative, to  abstain  from  all  factious 
opposition  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment, until  some  other  Government 
became  possible."  If  the  Eari  of 
Derby  had  been  one  of  Lord  Shel- 
burne*s  auditors,  he  onght  to  have 
been  perfectly  satisfied  with  these 
declarations ;  yet  the  speaker  has 
been  ever  since  set  down  in  the  daily 
lists  Riven,  in  both  the  Conservative 
and  Lil>eral  newspapers,  amongst  the 
opponents  of  the  Government,  as 
though  he  were  one  of  those  certain  of 
being  found  among  the  "ayes"  on  that 
"  want  of  confidence"  motion  which 
a  whisper  from  Sheffield  was  at  the 
same  time  telling  us  would  be  the  first 
step  taken  by  the  triumphant  Liberal 
majority  in  the  new  Pariiament. 
Weighing  the  political  considerations 
likely  to  sway  such  a  man  as  Lord 
Shelbume,  can  it  be  doubted  that  his 
tendencies  are  Conservative,  though 
moderate,  and  that  his  public  utter- 
ance of  his  sentiments  was  designed 
to  be  regarded  as  timely  and  signifi- 
cant? Lord  Shelbume  was  in  the 
late  Parliament,  and  consequently 
aware  of  all  that  had  been  said  by, 
on  behalf  of,  and  against  Ministers ; 
and  he  was  also,  when  he  thus  spoke, 
aware  of  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  an  instant,  blind,  unscru- 
poloos  act  of  opposition— one  shame- 
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fol  in  itself,  as  factions,  and  calculated 
to  be  attended  by  consequences  most 
serious  to  the  State.  He  therefore 
gave  public  notice  that  those  inclined 
to  act  thns  are  to  look  for  no  counte- 
nance from  him.  Thus  much  for 
what  fell  from  the  Earl  of  Shelbume, 
and  which,  as  in  full  accordance  with 
the  temperate,  dignified,  and  friendly 
course  adopted  by  his  noble  father  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Lord  Derby,  is  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  attention.  But  the  very 
temperate  tone  of  the  member  for 
Calne  has  distinguished  many  others 
of  the  re-elected  or  newly- elected 
members  for  both  boroughs  and  coun- 
ties ;  who  have  in  express  terms  re- 
pudiated factious  opposition  to  the 
Government,  recognising  the  neces- 
sity of  carefully  reconsidering  our 
fiscal  policy,  in  consequence  of  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  late 
changes  were  eflfected,  and  the  severe 
sufferings  they  have  entailed  upon 
particular  classes.  Yet  all  such  mem- 
bers duly  take  their  places  in  the 
aforesaid  **  lists  " — gentlemen  of  for- 
tune, of  position,  of  attainments,  of 
high  personal  character,  with  a  large 
stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  country — 
as  though  they  were  "safe  cards" 
for  an  unscrupulous  Opposition,  and 
always  at  the  beck  and  bidding  of 
such  statesmen  as  a  Cobden  or  a 
Bright  I  These  are,  indeed,  fond  but 
fallacious  calculations,  as  the  result 
will  very  shortly  show. 

Turn  we  now  to  Tiverton,  where, 
on  the  ensuing  day,  (Wednesday  the 
7th  July,)  a  very  distinguished 
person  was  re-elected  for  Parlia- 
ment— we  mean  Lord  Palmerston. 
The  noble  lord  declared  his  political 
opinions  in  considerable  detail ;  and 
no  one  can  read  what  fell  from  him 
without  admiring  the  fascinating  ease 
and  playfulness  which  adorned  the 
manifestation  of  intellectual  power 
and  great  political  knowledge.  Not 
one  syllable  was  uttered  by  Lord 
Palmerston  of  a  hostile,  disparaging, 
or  offensive  character,  with  reference 
to  Lord  Derby  or  his  Government. 
He  did  not  stoop  to  borrow  those 
vulgar  and  degrading  terms  of  oppro- 
brium in  which  so  many  of  his  co- 
aspirants  for  political  power  suffered 
themselves  to  indulge,  thereby  dis- 
entitling  themselves  to  the   consi- 
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deration  of  gentlemen.  He  undoubt- 
edly spoke  of  Protection  as  "a 
question  long  since  settled,"  admit- 
ting that  he  himself  bad  been  In 
favour  of  such  "  a  small  duty  as 
would  not  have  raised  in  any  percep- 
tible degree  the  price  of  food,  but 
which  would  never  be  again  submit- 
ted to  the  choice  of  the  agriculturists." 
He  deprecated  hasty  reforms,  ear- 
nestly advocating  "steady  progres- 
sive improvement  of  our  institutions, 
going  slowly  and  deliberately  about 
them,"  and  deprecating  "  rashly  and 
hastily  overturning  those  ancient  in- 
stitutions under  which  this  country 
has  long  flourished  and  prospered." 
He  utterly  repudiated  vote  by  ballot 
and  triennial  Parliaments,  justified 
his  support  of  the  ministerial  Militia 
Bill,  and  spoke  with  extreme  caution 
on  the  subject  of  the  Maynooth  grant. 
He  made  no  allusion  to  any  political 
leaders,  nor  indicated  any  possible 
situation  or  combination  of  parties  in 
the  new  Parliament,  nor  what  was  the 
course  which  he  himself  might  feel 
bound  or  disposed  to  pursue.  Thus 
much  for  this  eminent  person,  who 
said  nothing  which  might  not  also 
have  been  said  by  any  even  decided 
supporter  of  the  Ministry.  The  indig- 
nity which  had  been  inflicted  upon 
himself  by  Lord  Derby's  predecessor, 
he  passed  over  in  dignified  silence. 
Lord  Palmerston,  again,  is  claimed 
by  the  Liberal  journals  as  an  un- 
doubted opponent  of  the  Ministry, 
whatever  measures  they  may  or  may 
not  propose  1 

On  the  ensuing  day  Lord  John 
Russell  was  declared  re-elected,  after 
a  suddenly- announced  contest.  He  said 
that  he  relied  on  his  past  career  as  the 
best  guarantee  of  his  probable  future 
career ;  spoke  of  the  question  of  Free 
Trade  as  finally  disposed  of;  and  add- 
ed, that  "  that  contest  being  removed 
out  of  the  way,  questions  of  religious 
liberty — of  Parliamentary  reform — re- 
form of  our  courts  of  law  and  equity 
— of  sanitary  reform — and  others  of 
vast  and  deep  importance  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  will  have  due  attention 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  time  given 
for  their  consideration."  When  chal- 
lenged on  the  subject  of  Papal  Ag- 
gression, he  answered  coldly  and  dril^, 
in  a  single  sentence — "I  never  will 
allow  any  interference  with  the  supre- 
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macy  and  independence  of  the  Crown 
and  of  the  nation ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  will  never  punish  any  man 
for  his  religions  opinions."  Into  this 
ahrivelled  sentence  had  shrank  the 
losty  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Darhaml 
He  declared  himself  determined  to 
remove  *^  all  religions  disabilities," 
especially  those  alleged  to  affect  the 
Jews ;  and  that  ^^  one  simple  oath, 
the  same  for  persons  of  all  religious 
faUhs^^^  shonld  be  substitnted  for  the 
existing  oaths — of  course  including 
every  class  of  heathens  and  pagans ! 
He  declared  himself  opposed  to  vote 
by  ballot ;  and  when  pressed  on  the 
anbject  of  extending  the  franchise 
and  shortening  the  duration  of  Par- 
liament, spoke  with  marked  guarded- 
ness,  thus : — "  With  regard  to  these 
two  questions,  I  must  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  the  electors.  With  regard 
to  any  measure  I  may  bring  forward, 
or  may  support,  in  Parliament,  I  have 
to  consider,  first,  what  is  best  for  the 
country ;  and  next,  what  other  men 
will  support,  and  what  I  have  a  chance 
of  carrying.  If  fit  to  be  your  repre- 
sentative, I  am  fit  to  be  intrusted 
with  discretion  on  those  subjects. "  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that  whereas  Lord 
John  Rossell,  in  1847,  had  7137  votes, 
he  polled  in  1852  only  5537  votes — 
I.  «.,  1660  votes  fewer  than  in  1847 ; 
while  Mr  Masterman  was  returned  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  by  6195  votes — 
I.  «.,  a  majority  of  658  votes  over 
Lord  John  Russell  —  Mr  Rothschild 
having  gravitated  to  the  bottom  of 
the  poll,  where  he  lay  pressed  down 
by  a  majority  over  him,  by  Sir  James 
Duke,  of  522  votes.  In  1847,  Mr 
Rothschild  had  6702— in  1852,  only 
4748  votes.  All  these  are  highly  sig- 
nificant facts,  not  to  be  accounted  for 
bv  the  mere  suddenness  of  the  strug- 
gle. In  noticing  these  facts,  and  also 
recording  the  triumphant  return,  at 
the  head  of  the  poll,  of  the  Govern- 
ment candidate  at  Greenwich,  the 
Times  observed  —  "  Thus  far  the 
changes,  such  as  they  are,  are  in 
favour  of  Lord  Derby."  On  that 
day,  however,  the  Times  had  unex- 
pectedly to  record,  in  letters  of  mourn- 
ing, a  very  splendid  triumph  for  Lord 
Derby,  in  the  result  of  a  contest  on 
which,  as  if  by  common  consent,  the 


eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  had  for 
many  weeks  been  fixed  with  intense 
anxiety.  It  was  the  deliberately- 
selected  battle-field  between  the  Earl 
of  Derby  and  his  combined  Peelite 
and  ultra-liberal  opponents.  This 
was,  indeed,  a  pitched  battle  between 
parties ;  and  the  field  was  Liverpool. 
Lord  Derby  sent  one  of  his  own  lieu- 
tenants to  j3ght  it,  and  in  conjunction 
with  an  eminent,  and  very  able,  and 
highly-respected  resident  supporter 
at  Liverpool ;  the  opponents  being  an 
equally  honourable  Liverpool  resident, 
and  Mr  Cardwell,  the  late  member, 
and  favourite  lieutenant  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  All  parties  admitted  that 
the  issue  of  this  contest,  especially  if  of 
a  decisive  character,  would  be  of  im- 
mense political  importance ;  and  the 
general  impression  undoubtedly  was, 
that  the  Ministerial  candidates  had  un- 
dertaken too  much  for  their  strength. 
All  other  elections  were  thrown  into 
the  shade  while  this  was  pending ;  the 
result  of  which  was  conveyed  hourly  to 
London,  during  the  London  election, 
by  the  electric  telegraph.  The  re- 
sult dismayed  our  opponents.  Lord 
Derby^s  candidate  headed  Mr  Card- 
well  by  1130  votes,  and  his  other 
opponent  by  1467  votes;  while  the 
other  Ministerial  candidate,  Mr  Tur- 
ner, headed  Mr  Cardwell  by  1446 
votes,  and  Mr  Cardweirs  comrade  by 
1783  votes  I  Such  was  the  decision  de- 
liberately pronounced  by  the  great  and 
enlightened  constituency  of  Liverpool ; 
and  it  has  been,  and  will  be,  attended 
by  consequences  of  magnitude. 

Mr  Cardweirs  defeat  at  Liverpool 
has  been  followed  by  the  signal  dis- 
comfiture of  that  small  party  in  the 
late  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  distinguished  member — 
Mr  Green,  Mr  Smytbe,  Mr  Roundell 
Palmer,  (an  amiable  and  most  accom- 
plished man,  who,  after  an  arduous 
canvass,  fled  without  a  struggle,)  Mr 
Pusey,  Mr  Townley,  Mr  Tollemache, 
Mr  Mackinnon,  Lord  Mahon,  Lord 
Norreys,  Sir  C.  Douglas,  Sir  George 
Clerk,  and  others— as  though  there 
had  been  a  sort  of  political  murrain 
among  them  ;  and  the  Morning  Chro* 
nicle  has  had  to  gnash  its  little  teeth, 
day  after  day,  in  despair,  as  its  friends 
disappeared ;  declanng,  at  length,*  in 
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a  solemn,  fanereal  strain — "  A  com- 
petent Ministry  might  be  formed  from 
the  candidates  who,  at  the  present 
election,  have  been  rejected  princi- 
pally in  consequence  of  their  political 
honesty  and  intellectual  superiority !'' 
On  the  same  day  on  which  Lord 
John  Russell  expounded  his  political 
opinions,  on  having   been  declared 
re-elected   for   Loudon,    Sir   James 
Graham  presented  himself  to  the  con- 
stituency of  Carlisle,  and  made  a  very 
remarkable  appearance.    At  that  pe- 
riod not  a  few  regarded  him  as  most 
likely  to  be  fixed  upon  as  the  leader 
of  the  combined  forces  of  the  Opposi- 
tion— and,  on  defeating  Lord  Derby — 
as  his  successor;    and  what  might 
fall  from  him  on  the  present  occasion 
was  regarded  with  some   curiosity. 
Bespect  for  the  private  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  right  honourable  baronet 
would  incline  one  to  speak  with  for- 
bearance of  his  chequered  and  erratic 
public  career ;  but  it  must  be  owned 
that  he  has  by  turns  belonged  to, 
aided,   and  damaged,  almost  every 
party  in    the    State — adopting   and 
abandoning  political  principles,  when- 
ever a  can£date  for  office,  with  a  levity 
that  is  lamentable  to  all  interested  in 
the   public  character  of  statesmen. 


if  not  even  personal,  identity.    He 
is  there  seen  sternly  vindicating  the 
landlords  against  false  imputations  of 
cowardice  and  selfishness.    ^^If  the 
advocates  of  Free  Trade    expected 
them  to  yield  to  fear,  he  mistook 
their  character  greatly,  if  he  could  not 
confidently  pronounce,  that  from  such 
motives  as  these  they  ought  not,  so 
they  never  would  act ;"  and  he  re- 
probated agitation  on  the  subject  of 
the  com  laws,  as  productive  of  dis- 
astrous consequences.    ^*  Commerce^ 
credit,  floating  capital,  were  exotics 
which  flourished  in  the  sunshine  of 
national  tranquillity ;  and  if  a  strug- 
gle, such  as  was  contemplated  on  the 
other  side,  were  pushed  to  extremi- 
ties, the  very  manufactures    which 
they  sought  to  encourage  would  take 
to  themselves  wings,  and  fly  away  to 
lands  where  they  might  hope  that 
national  peace  would  be  preserved, 
and  life  and  society  be  secured.**    He 
heard  *^  with  astonishment,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  declare 
that  he  had  encouraged  agitation ;  a 
declaration  well  worthy  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Manchester,  but  utterly  un- 
worthy of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown." 
"  If  they  endeavoured  by  force  of  law 
to  establish,  that  in  a  year  of  compa- 
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jaunty  jocularity,  to  taunts  on  the 
score  of  his  having  boxed  the  political 
compass,  tells  heavily  against  him  in 
the  estimation  of  a  sincere  and  staid 
people  like  ourselves,  especially  when 
he  himself  comes  forward,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  to  level  elaborate  sar- 
casms at  those  whom  he  may  deem 
obnoxious  to  similar  imputations. 
He  has  of  late  been  peculiarly  bitter 
in  his  reproaches  against  the  present 
Ministers,  on  the  subject  of  their  im- 
puted inconsistencies  on  the  subject 
of  Protection.  If  Sir  James  were  to 
cast  his  eyes  over  pp.  669-696,  of  the 
46th  volume  of  Hansard,*  where 
stands  recorded  a  lengthened,  elabo- 
rate, and  most  able  speech  of  his,  in 
opposition  to  Mr  Yilliers'  motion  to 
consider  the  question  of  repealing  the 
com  laws,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
it  would,  for  a  moment,  bring  the 
colour  into  his  cheek,  and  make  him 
indeed  doubtful  as  to  his  political, 


should  not  have  a  price  which  would 
cover  the  cost  of  production,  they 
aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  British  native 
agriculture,  which,  after  all,  depend 
upon  it,  was  the  foundation  of  na- 
tional power  and  prosperity,  and  the 
mainstay  of  national  greatness.'* 

The  peroration  of  his  speech  con- 
sisted of  a  touching  and  beautifal 
picture  of  the  com  lands  of  this  conn- 
try  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and 
agricultural  labour  superseded.  ^^  Af- 
ter the  best  reflection  which  he  could 
bestow  upon  the  subject  [1]  and  view- 
ing it  in  every  possible  light  [!]  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  his  conviction, 
that  a  free  importation  of  com  must 
produce  the  same  effect  in  England 
that  the  law  of  agistment  had  pro- 
duced in  Ireland Let 

them  but  once  diminish  the  consump- 
tion of  British-grown  com,  and  from 
that  moment  the  consumption  of  iron, 
of  hardware,  of  cotton,  and  of  wool- 
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leos  mmi  decline.  Then  woold 
come  a  fireeh  displacement  of  labour, 
and  a  fresh  lowering  of  wages  ;  and 
diaoontent,  disturbance,  and  misery 
wonid  prove  its  inevitable  conse- 
quences. ....  Little  could 
thej  estimate  the  wretchedness  which 
apmng  from  change  of  habit,  of  house, 
of  manners,  of  the  mode  of  life  itself. 
What  change  more  cruel  could  des- 
potism itself  inflict,  than  a  change 
from  ^  the  breeay  call  of  incense- 
breathing  mom,'  to  a  painful  and 
grievous  obedience  to  the  sad  sound 
of  the  factory  bell— the  relinquishment 
of  the  thatched  cottage,  the  blooming 
garden,  and  the  village  green,  for  the 
foul  garret  or  the  dark  cellar  of  the 
crowded  city — the  enjoyment  of  the 
mral  wallL  of  the  innocent  rustic  Sab- 
bath, for  the  debauchery,  the  tempta- 
tions, the  pestilence,  the  sorrows,  and 
the  sins  of  a  congregated  multitude  ? 
Where  were  their  moralists,  that  their 
voices  were  not  raised  against  the 
fearful  consequences  which  the  pro- 
posed change  brought  in  its  tram? 
Talk  to  him  of  sending  the  Poles  to 
Siberia,  or  the  hill  coolies  from  the 
Coromandel  to  the  Mauritius!  the 
authors  of  the  intended  change  con- 
templated the  perpetration,  within 
the  limits  of  their  native  land,  of  a 
cruelty  far  more  atrocious.  It  was 
the  first  step  towards  making  Eng- 
land, the  workshop  of  the  world,  de- 
pendent for  its  daily  food  upon  Conti- 
nental supplies.  Ue  hoped  that  the 
proposition  would  not  be  successful. 
Were  it  to  succeed,  he  should  say 
with  his  friend  Lord  Ash  burton,  that 
this  was  Uie  last  country  which  he 
should  wish  to  inhabit,''^  And  for 
these  reasons  he  concluded  by  ^^  not 
hesitating  to  give  his  cordial 
and  decided  opposition  to  the 
motion.** 

Was  this  the  Sir  James  Graham 
who,  only  thirteen  years  afterwards, 
could  venture  to  scatter  sarcasms  over 
the  £arl  of  Derby  and  his  supporters  ? 

When  Sir  James  presented  himself, 
shortly  after  the  accession  of  the  pre- 
sent Government,  before  his  present 
constituents,  he  declared  himself  a 
convert,  at  length,  to  vote  by  ballot ; 
or,  at  all  events,  as  in  a  situation  to 
become  an  immediate  convert  1    Both 
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in  and  out  of  the  House,  he  has  ever 
since  been  one  of  the  most  sedulous 
and  skilful  of  those  who  have  striven 
to  lower  the  Government  and  their 
friends  in  the  estimation  of  the  coun- 
try, timing  his  appearance  with  great 
exactness,  so  as  to  seize  the  moment 
for  most  effective  action ;  striving  to 
disguise  his  earnestness  and  anxiety 
beneath  themask  of  a  jocular  contempt, 
but  ever  studiously  keeping  himself  in 
the  foreground.  When  l)efore  the 
constituency  of  Carlisle  on  the  8th  of 
July,  he  appeared  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  diverting  attention  from  the 
political  wanderings  of  his  whole  life, 
by  taking  the  lion's  share  of  credit  for 
almost  all  the  great  measures  of  mo- 
dem times.  He  had,  however,  trans- 
parently another  object — to  paint  his 
own  portraiture  upon  the  eyes  of  the 
country,  as  the  practical  statesman 
of  the  age,  of  enlightened  sagacity  and 
extended  experience,  with  both  the 
will  and  the  power  to  do  whatever 
might  be  expected  of  one  aspiriog  to 
lead  the  motley  throng  combined 
against  Lord  Derby.  We  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  the  portrait,  though  finished 
off  by  the  sitter^s  own  masterly  hand, 
with  a  loving  warmth  of  colouring, 
has  only  been  eyed  askance  by  those 
whom  it  had  been  intended  to  charm ; 
while  the  Times  criticised  it  severely. 
'*  After  perambulating  England,"  sahl 
Sir  James,  *^I  have  come  home  at 
last,  and  once  more  appear  before  the 
Carlisle  constituency.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal object  to  gratify.  I  see  a  great 
public  interest  at  stake ;  and  I  think 
it  of  the  last  importance  that  this 
capital  of  the  Borders  should  send  no 
doubtful  voice  to  the  approaching 
Pariiamcnt.  ...  If  the  electors  of 
this  city  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when,  with  reference 
to  the  public  interest,  I  should  with- 
draw from  the  public  service,  I  will 
respectfully  retire.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  be  of  opinion  that  my  la- 
bour may  still  be  useful  to  the  public, 
/  am  content^  for  a  short  time  longer^ 
to  give  to  the  public  my  best  exertions. 
I  cannot  promise  you  that  they  will 
be  more  aealous,  more  energetic  than 
they  have  been  ;  nor  am  I  vain  enough 
to  expect  that  my  exertions  can  be 
attended  with  greater  success  than 
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has  crowned  my  past  efforts."  We 
regard  this  as  neat,  and  unequalled. 
Snch  a  cool  bidding  for  power  was  pro- 
bably never  before  made  by  a  man  of 
Sir  James  Graham^s  mark  in  this 
country. — A  certain  Dr  Lonsdale  then 
assumed  the  functions  of  catechist  of 
Sir  James  Graham,  whose  ears  he 
first  soothed  with  the  dulcet  assur- 
ance that  ^^  Sir  James  Graham  was 
sure  to  hold  the  highest  place  in  the 
next  Administration ! "  and  the  vene- 
rable catechumen  answered  the  cour- 
teous catechist  very  smoothly  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  politics ;  but  the  lat- 
ter concluded  by  saying—**  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  shown  that 
he  is  neither  a  Derby- i/e  nor  a  Kussell- 
ite.  Then  what  iVc  arc  you?"  Sir 
James  replied,  **  It  is  true  I  am  not  a 
Derby- ite,  nor  a  Russell- ite  :  Dr 
Lonsdale  asks  what  *  ite '  I  now  am. 
I  h<n)e  been  a  Peel-ite ;  but  am 
now  resolved  not  to  bind  myself 
in  the  fetters  of  any  party,  but  will 
do  my  best  as  a  private  member 
of  Parliament,  or  in  any  situation 

WHICH  IT  MAY  BE  IN  THE  PLEASURE 

OF  THE  Crown  to  call  upon  me  to 
FILL."  We  ask  again,  when  was 
this  equalled?  Had  Sir  James  and 
the  Doctor  arranged  this  little  scene 
beforehand?  Sir  James  said  not  a 
word,  having  been  kindly  not  asked  a 
word,  on  the  subject  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  the  country — the  insolent  and 
dangerous  machinations  of  Popery 
against  our  civil  and  religious  liberties ; 
but  on  the  subject  of  Reform,  he  de- 
clared stoutly  that  he  had  been  dis- 
satisfied **  with  the  new  Reform  Bill 
introduced  by  the  late  Whig  Govern- 
ment ; "  that  the  Reform  Act  of  1832 
(for  which  he  claimed  a  large  share  of 
credit)  **  was  marked  by  great  imper- 
fections," and  **  a  revision  of  the  mea- 
sure was  indispensable."  The  new 
Reform  Bill  ought  **to  disfranchise 
decayed  boroughs,  and  extend  the 
franchise  to  large  communities  not  at 
present  enjoying  it."  And,  **  with  re- 
spect to  cities  and  boroughs,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  residence  and 
rating  should  be  the  legitimate  foun- 
dation of  any  future  extension  of  the 
suffrage."  Sir  James  then  bade  high 
for  popular  favour ;  but,  as  we  showed 
in  our  April  number,*  he  is  neces- 


sarily opposed,  in  bis  attempts  to  un- 
settle the  Reform  Act,  to  some  of  the 
greatest  Whig  supporters  of  the  late 
Government ;  one  of  whom.  Earl  Fitz- 
wHliam,  declared  in  his  place  in  Par- 
liament, since  the  accession  of  Lord 
Derby,  his  strong  disapproval  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  recent  Reform  Bill — 
adding,  **  It  will  not  do  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  thas  continually  tam- 
pering with  constitutional  rights." 
As  the  English  borough  elections 
went  on,  notwithstanding  the  Ministers 
succeeded  in  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  they  attacked  Liberal 
seats,  they  appeared  to  have  suffered 
no  inconsiderable  losses;  but  they  dis- 
placed numerous  staunch  and  able  sup- 
porters of  the  late  Government,  as  well 
as  several  of  the  Radical  members. 
One  of  the  Liberal  papers  (the  Deufy 
News)  of  the  day  on  which  we  are 
writing,  following  the  tristful  example 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle  in  re- 
spect of  its  Peelite  friends,  mourns 
over  the  following  victims: — ^Mr 
Bemal,  Mr  Greene,  Mr  Horsman, 
Sir  Edward  Buxton,  Mr  Hardcastle, 
Lord  Ebrington,  Lord  Duncan,  Mr 
W.  J.  Fox,  Mr  Anstey,  Sir  John 
Romilly,  Sir  William  Somerville, 
Colonel  Thompson,  Mr  D'Eynconrt, 
Mr  George  Thompson — to  which  he 
might  have  added  a  long  catalogue  of 
others ;  and  may  now  greatly  increase 
the  list — Sir  George  Grey  being  a  host 
in  himself  I  and  thus  concludes :  **  Still, 
even  with  these  losses,  our  ranks  are 
crowded;  and  we  shall  give  Lord 
Derby  battle,  with  no  fear  as  to 
where  wDl  be  the  victory."  This, 
however,  was  said  on  the  21st  July, 
after  the  ranks  of  Lord  Derby  had 
been  swollen  with  reinforcements  from 
the  English  counties  and  from  Ire- 
land, without,  at  the  same  time,  los- 
ing ground  in  Scotland.  So  long  as 
the  English  borough  returns,  which 
came  in  almost  all  at  once,  or  within 
two  or  three  days  of  each  other, 
showed  a  considerable  numerical  supe- 
riority for  the  opponents  of  Lord 
Derby,  notwithstanding  his  gains,  the 
Liberal  papers,  as  if  agreeing  to  close 
theireyes  against  the  d^tant  but  inevi- 
table county  returns  I  were  loud  in  their 
exultations,  occasionally  slipping  into 
even  truculent  expressions.    '*ThQ8 
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ends,"  says  one,  "  somewhat  prema- 
turely too,   the    farce   of   a   Derby 
Ministry."    **  Will  Lord  Derby  ven- 
ture to  meet  the  new  Parliament?" 
asked  another.     **  The  Derby ites  be- 
gin now  to  feci  the  absurd  appearance 
they  make  before  the  country  which 
they  have  so  long  striven  in  vain  to 
mystify  and  amuse."  "  How  doyou  like 
the  returns,  my  Lord  Derby  ?  " — And 
so  forth.      On  the  other  hand,  the 
friends  of  the  Ministry  began  also  to 
quake,  and  go  about  with  downcast 
looks,  uttering  despondency ;  and  one 
of  their  own  ablest  organs  was  forced 
to  *^  remind  its  friends  that  they  were 
not  to  run  away  disheartened  by  the 
idea  that  they  bad  suffered  a  loss  on 
every  occasion  on  which   they  had 
simply  failed  to  wrest  a  seat  from  their 
opponents  ; "  and   its  readers  were 
assured  ^^  that,  all  things  considered, 
matters  wore  by  no  means  an  unpro- 
mising aspect."  Another  able  journal 
concluded  by  the  solemn  assurance, 
that,  "  great  as  were  Lord  Derby's 
difficulties,  those  of  the  leaders,  who- 
ever they  might  be,  of  the  hetero- 
geneous opposition,  were  at  least  as 
great" — a  passage  quoted  the  next  day 
by  a  triumphant  Liberal  contemporary, 
with  the  words  **  cold  comfort  I "  pre- 
fixed.   A  week's  time,  however,  be- 
gan to  tell  startling  tidings  for  the 
opponents  of  the  Ministry.      Unex- 
pected success  in  Ireland,  notwith- 
standing almost  unprecedented  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles  arising  out  of 
the  demoniacal  conduct  of  the  Papal 
emissaries,   to  whom   we  shall  pre- 
sently again  allude ;  and  the  counties, 
pouring  in  their  contingents  by  threes 
and  twos  at  a  time,   soon  gave  a 
totally  different  aspect  to  the  field  of 
battle.    In    almost    every  instance, 
moreover,  where  Lord  Derby's  county 
friends  were  assailed,  they  triumph- 
antly    maintained     their     ground ; 
and  in  nearly  every  case  where  they 
were  assailants,  they  were  successful. 
It  was  amusing  to  note  how  suddenly 
Lord  Derby's  opponents  in  the  press 
drew  in  their  horns;  and  after  the 
**  boldest"  had  "  held  their  breath  for 
a  time,"  they  began  to  comfort  one 
another  by  fearful  tales  of  intimida- 
tion;  of   divers  gross    irregularities 
pervading  the  whole  proceedings;  of 
divisions  among  the  Liberal  party, 
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letting  in  the  common  enemy;  the 
defective  state  of  the  registries ;  and 
the  still  more  defective  and  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  the  franchise  I 

Having,  however,  heard  what  Lord 
Shelburne,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  Sir  James  Graham 
thought  proper  to  address,  concerning 
their  opinions  and  purposes,  to  their 
respective  constituencies,  let  ns  hasten 
on  to  a  very  eager,  bustling,  and  am- 
bitious personage,  making  his  appear* 
ance  much  later  in  the  field  as  a  can- 
didate for  re-election  for  a  county — wa 
mean  Mr  Bichard  Cobden ;  who,  on 
Saturday  the  17th  July,  presented 
himself  on  the  hustings  at  Wakefield, 
to  go  through  the  pleasant  ceremony 
of  an  unopposed  re-election.    He  was 
accompanied  by — Sir  Charles  Wood^ 
Lord  John  Russell's  late  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  then  chairman 
of  Mr  Cobden's  committee,  of  which 
he  had  taken  pains  to  show  himself  a 
conspicuous    and    active    member. 
Several  points  of  the  former  gentle- 
man's appearance  on  this  occasion 
challenge     particular     observation ; 
chiefly  as  indicative  of  bis  intense 
vanity    and    egotism ;    his   virulent 
hatred  of  the  Ministerial  party,  espe- 
cially of  the  brilliant  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  under  whose  knout  he 
had  so  frequently  writhed ;  his  alv 
sorbed  one-ideadness;  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  palsied  condition  of  the 
*'  Liberal"  party,  and  the  necessity  <rf 
powerful  stimulants  to  revive  it ;  and 
the  absence  of  any,  even  the  slightest 
indication  of  triumph  at  the  state  of 
the  elections.    Before  the  electors,  at 
the  hustings,  he  was  content  to  ap- 
pear in  his  capacity  as  a  Free- Trader 
only,  reserving  the  other  more  special 
matters  for  a  subsequent  occasion, 
when  sure  of  a  safe  and  favourable 
reception  from  his   own  supporters 
only,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Charles 
Wood.  On  the  former  occasion  he  deli- 
berately glorified  himself  on  account  of 
^^  his  name  being  so  prominently  con- 
nected with  Free  Trade,"  and  "having 
the  honour,  privilege,  and  glory  to  see 
himself  individualising,  as  it  were,  a 
great  and  permanent  principle  I  "  He 
proceeded  to  charge  the  Ministerial 
party  with  "undisguised  selfishness 
in  advocating  a  change  of  taxation 
for  the  benefit  of  particular  interests;^* 
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**  transferring  the  taxation  now  paid 
by  the  land,  to  the  sbonlders  of  those 
who  have  no  land  at  air* — which  was 
**•  protection  in  a  new  form,  ten 
thousand  times  less  tenable  than  in 
its  former  aspect."  He  hoped  '*  that 
forty- eight  hours  would  not  elapse 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament  be- 
fore the  present  uovemment,  and  the 
party  that  belongs  to  it,  are  brought 
fairly  to  issue  upon  the  question  of 
Free  Trade  or  Protection."  This  sort 
of  worn-out  dreary  drivel  was  all  that 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  say  upon  the 
hustings  before  the  electorsof  the  West 
Riding ;  but  it  was  far  otherwise  after- 
wards, at  the  ^^  luncheon"  at  the  Corn 
Exchange,  presided  over  by  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  and  given  to  Mr  Cobden  by 
his  *^  friends  and  supporters."  He 
there  ventured  to  launch  out  into 
general  politics ;  ^'  and  as  Parliament 
was  likely  to  meet  in  November,"  he 
said  it  ^*  would  be  as  well  to  calculate 
beforehand  what  the  state  of  par- 
ties would  be."  He  immediately 
betrayed  his  fears  of  returning  to 
the  condition  of  a  political  cipher,  in 
•the  absence  of  Free  Trade  agitation. 
"The  subject  of  Free  Trade  beiuff 
disposed  of,  the  state  of  parties  would 
be  found  exceedingly  embarrassing 
to  the  old  political  leaders !  The 
House  would  not  answer  the  helm ; 
and  the  question  was,  how  they 
should  take  a  new  tack ! " — "  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  in  the 
temper  of  the  country  which  should 
precipitate  any  decision  on  the  point " 
— he  had  seen  the  then  rapidly- 
altered  aspect  of  the  election  returns  1 
— "  for  with  the  exception  of  the  feel- 
ing as  regards  [sic]  Free  Trade,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  political  feel- 
ing in  the  conntiy  on  any  question ! 
There  will  be,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, no  party  so  strong  as  to  be 
able  to  form  a  Government  which  can 
be  bargained  [!]  to  stand  for  three 
months,  if  the  old  rule  is  to  be  acted 
on  as  to  Government  majorities. 
The  question  then  is,  how  are  parties 
to  be  reconstituted  f  Consequently 
our  friends  of  the   statesman    and 


functionary  class  must  take  counsel 
to  themselves,  and  see  what  is  to 

BE  DONE  IN  ORDER  TO  INSPIRE  SOME 
FRESH  ENTHUSIASSC,  BY  AND  B7,  IN 
THE    COUNTRY,   ON    BEHALF  OF  THB 

OLD  Liberal  partyI"  This  was  the 
same  gentleman  who,  on  attempting 
to  reorganise  the  League,  upon  Lord 
Derby's  accession  to  power,  unwit- 
tingly acknowledged,  in  terms,  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  "  keeping  up  the 
excitement  of  the  people,  on  the  sub- 
ject ot  Free  Tradey  for  more  than  a 
few  weeks!"  Mr  Cobden  then  fa- 
voured his  company  with  a  few  of 
his  luminous  notions  on  the  subject 
of  "  Parliamentary  Reform  ; "  being 
pleased  to  intimate  that  "  as  far 
as  the  suffrage  was  concerned,  Lord 
John  Russell  had  proposed  a  five- 
pound  rating  claim ; "  but  Mr  Cob- 
den "would  rather  have  a  five- 
pound  renting  clause  —  a  firanchise 
which  would  go,  he  thought,  almost 
as  far  as  any  gentleman  in  that 
room  practically  expected  or  proba- 
bly wished — atpresent,^^  Mr  Cobden 
concluded  with  coarse  and  insolent 
invective  against  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  "If  there  is  a 
man  in  this  country — a  politician  who 
has  suddenly  jumped  to  an  elevation 
which  I  predict  he  will  not  sustain — 
who  may  be  called  a  dangerous  revo- 
lutionist, if  he  have  the  opportunity-^ 
it  is  he  I  The  strangest  revolution  I 
have  seen,  was  when  I  found  the  great 
territorial  party  declaring  intellectual 
bankruptcy  and  proclaiming  political 
suicide,  by  naming  Mr  Benjamin 
Disraeli  as  their  chief  1  And  if  it  were 
not  for  the  steadying,  ballasting  prin- 
ciple of  the  Manchester  school,  which 
would  prevent /ti^^/6r«,  and  moimte- 
banks^  and  unscrupulous  incendiary 
€ulventurers  from  playing  tricks  in  thto 
country,  [I]  there  is  no  man  so  dan- 
gerous, because  none  who  seemed 
less  unwilling,  at  all  times,  to  bend 
anything  like  the  profession  of  prin- 
ciple to  his  own  personal  and  sinister 
objects,  than  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer!  "  ♦  Without  con- 
descending to  characterise  the  tone 


*  In  a  similar  strain  veDtared  to  speak  a  certain  Mr  Seijeant  Murphy  at  Cork. 
*'  Who  is  their  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  t  I'll  tell  yon  what  he  is.  He  is  a  poliUoal 
adrenturer,  who  speculates  on  politics  as  a  black-leg  on  the  turn  of  Uub  dice  and  the 
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and  stjle  of  this  attack  upon  an  ab- 
sent gentleman,  letns  see  bow  he  was 
being  spoken  of  elsewhere,  at  the  very 
Bame  moment,  by  a  gentleman — one 
of  the  most  able,  accomplished,  and 
high-minded  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr  Drnmmond,  the 
member  for  West  Surrey.  **  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  onr  taxes  have  been 
laid  on  upon  no  general  principle,  as 
money  was  wanted,  and  that  they 
are  not  in  the  satisfactory  state  they 
ooght  to  be.  Let  the  Minister  be 
who.  lie  may,  this  must  be  put  in  a 
better  state ;  and  I  believe  that  Mr 
Disraeli  is  more  likely,  and  the  per- 
sons now  in  office  are  more  likely,  to 
do  this  than  others. — I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  I  think  Mr  Dlsr 
raeli  a  man  of  veiy  great  genius.  He 
has  risen  by  his  own  merits  alone ; 
and  never  having  been  tried  in  office, 
he  is  not  a  man  who  ought  to  be 
sneered  at  by  persons  who  pretend 
that  they  wish  ^  to  extend  the  basis 
of  the  Administration  1 '  **  This  dig- 
nified rebuke  might  have  been  uttered 
by  the  speaker  on  listening  to  Mr 
Cobden*s  gross  vituperation  on  the 
occasion  to  which  we  are  referring. 
Snch  was  Mr  Cobden — in  York- 
shire; such  will  not  be  Mr  Cobden 
— in  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
standing  face  to  face  before  that 
same  formidable  Chancellor  of  Ex- 
chequer, behind  whose  back  he  has 
spoken  offensively  with  such  virulent 
vulgarity  and  presumption.  Pass- 
ing over  these  smaller  matters,  how- 
ever, it  is  impossible  not  to  note  the 
recently  lowered  tone  of  Mr  Cobden, 
whilom  so  loud  and  confident  on  the 
subject  of  a  ^^  Protectionist  Ministry'* 
as  a  thing  to  be  only  ''  laughed  at,** 
and  which  would  *^  fly  like  chaff  before 
the  wind  before  a  General  Election.** 
On  the  ensuing  day,  the  I'imes^  in 
commenting  on  Mr  Cobden*s  speech, 
pronounced  to  be  ^^  not  wholly  worthy 
of  his  theme** — and  in  a  **tone 
bardlv  elevated  enough  for  the 
occasion  **  —  *'*'  recommended  to  the 


consideration  of  the  future  Parlia-^ 
ment  the  advice  of  Mr  Cobden  with 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
Ministers  should  be  dealt  with.** — 
*^  It  is  only  fair  and  wise  to  hear 
from  them  the  principles  on  which, 
they  Intend  to  act,  and  the  measures 
which  they  mean  to  bring  forward.^ 
By  precipitating  matters^ 
we  are  qnite  sure  either  to  prevent 
the  Ministry  from  showing  conclu- 
sively the  hollowness  of  their  aban- 
donment of  Free  Trade,  or  from 
bestowing  upon  us  a  great  public 
benefit.  It  is  much  easier  to  turn 
out  a  Grovemment  than  to  form  its 
successor;  and  the  besetting  sin  to 
which  heterogeneous  Oppositions  are 
liable  is,  that  they  are  apt  to  place 
themselves  in  a  situation  in  which 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  act  in 
concert,  when  concert,  except  against 
the  common  enemy,  is  impossible; 
and  thus,  by  the  exertion  of  their 
strength,  to  render  their  weakness 
more  apparent  and  more  fatal.*' 
These  were  prudent  counsels,  and 
probably  influenced  bv  the  same 
causes  which  had  emboldened  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  few 
days  previously,*  thus  to  speak  out 
concerning  the  position  and  prospects 
of  the  Grovemment :  ^^  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  Government  of 
Lord  Derby  will  meet  Parliament  in 
the  autumn  with  an  absolute  msjo- 
rity.  To  me  that  is  not  a  subject  of 
doubt.**  Two  days  afterwards— the 
election  returns,  during  the  brief 
interval,  abundantly  iustifying  him — 
Mr  Disraeli  thus  deliberately  and 
confidently  addressed  the  consti- 
tuency of  Buckinghamshire  from  the 
hustings :  **  I  express  my  firm  and 
solemn  conviction,  in  the  face  of  the 
county  of  Buckingham,  after  witness- 
ing the  present  temper  of  the  public 
mind,  and  scanning---I  am  sure  with 
no  prejudice — the  results  of  the 
general  election,  that  the  Ministry 
will  be  permitted  to  bring  forward 
their  measures ;  that  no  manosuvres 


flactoatiog  ehanee  of  the  turf—a  political  trader  ! "    And  the  refined  and  compli- 
mentary Milesian  proceeds  to  utter  a  supposed  hon-moi  concerning  Mr  Disraeli's 
speech  on  Uie  Budget,  which,  he  stys,  he  himself  heard,  "  while  sitting  near  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  viik  wK<m  I  have  the  h^nomr  qf  being  a^ijuainted  /  *' 
•  WedatMlay,  14th  July  1852. 
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of  faction  will  terminate  their  career; 
and  that  those  measores  will  obtain 
the  assent,  and  I  will  even  say  the 
enthusiastic  approbation,  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people."    On  the  ensuing 
day,  the  Spectator  observed— **  Tbe 
elections  have  not  yet  decided  the 
question  of  the  majority;  and  it  is 
still  possible  that  Lord  Derby  may 
have  the  balance  of  numbers."    In 
the  "Postscript"  to  the  same  num- 
ber of  his  paper,  the  editor,  in  recount- 
ing   additional    gains,    observed  — 
"  Lord  Derby  is  steadily  gaining  in 
the  elections." 

Before  these  pages  meet  the  read- 
er's eye,  all  the  elections  will  have 


been  completed;  but  up  to  the  day 
on  which  we  are  writing,  it  would 
appear  that  nearly  six  hundred  are 
decided,  and  the  results  are  thus  clas- 
sified in  the  five  morning  papers  of 
this  day.*  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
the  various  organs  of  political  opinion 
deal  with  the  same  facts,  viewed 
through  the  disturbing  medium  of 
their  own  hopes  and  wishes. 

The  Times  distinguishes  between 
*»  Ministerialists  "  and  "  Liberal  Con- 
servatives,"  giving  252  as  tbe  former, 
and  63  as  the  latter — together,  815 ; 
Liberals,  271 ;— placing  the  latter  in 
a  minority  of  44.    The 


Morning  Herald     gives — Ministerialists,  31 1 

Morning  Post  „  do.  289 

Daily  New*  „        Derbyites,         285 


Opposition,  269  {  ^^^^J^  45 

do.  14 

do.  Liberals,   9 


Liberals,      275 
do.  293 


(  Majority  foi 
Morning  Chronicle     „        Ministerialists,  250  Non-Ministerialists,  326 <     Non-Mini- 

^     sterialists, 


76! 


Doubtless  all  these  are  intended  to 
be,  or  to  be  deemed,  fair  approxima- 
tions towards  the  real  numerical  rela- 
tions existing  between  those  who  will 
be  found  generally  opposed  to  each 
other  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  such  calculations  are, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  purely  conjec- 
tural, and  deeply  tinctured  by  the 
political  predilections  of  those  who 
make  them  ;  and  indeed  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  calm  and  well-informed 
observer  to  cast  his  eyes  over  the 
columns  on  which  these  calculations 
are  based,  without  seeing  abundant 
reason  for  doubting  the  propriety  of 
even  the  Conservative  classifica- 
tions. The  gentlemen  whose  poli- 
tical opinions  and  intentions  are  thus 
confidently  dealt  with,  must  often 
smile  at  the  position  thus  assigned 
to  them.  In  the  Liberal  journals 
of  this  day,t  for  instance,  two  mem- 
bers, Mr  Duncuft,  for  Oldham, 
and  Mr  Sandars,  for  Wakefield,  are 
set  down  as  ^'  Non-Ministerialists," 
"  Liberals,"  and  **  Oppositionists ; " 
while,  on  the  preceding  day,  Mr  Dun- 
cuft is  reported  as  returning  thanks 
for  the  toast  of  '*  The  Conservatives 


of  Lancashire ; "  and  proposing  ^'  The 
Conservative  Press,"  at  a  dinner  given 
by  "  The  Conservatives  of  Wake- 
field," to  Mr  Sandars  I  And  very  many 
other  names   might   be  mentioned, 
which  tbe  slightest  consideration  mnst 
show  to  be  referred  to  the  wrong  cate- 
gory.   Tbere  are  undoubtedly  many, 
and  will  be  more,  gentlemen  returned 
to  Parliament,  so  far  unpledged  to  par- 
ticular measures,  and  having  indicat- 
ed, in  such  general  terms,  the  tendency 
of  their  political  opinions,  as  to  render 
it  doubtful   on  which    side   of  the 
Speaker's  chair  they  will  sit,  or  on 
wbich  side  they  would  vote  on  the 
leading  political  questions  of  the  day. 
But  we  would  warn  those  who  have 
been  so  loudly  proclaiming  their  con- 
fident opinions  on  the  subject,  to  pause 
before  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  tbe 
course  which  will  be  adopted  by  the 
majority,  on  the  first  fair  and  avowed 
trial  of  strength  between  Mini9ter8 
and  their  opponents.    In  our  opinion, 
on    a   calculation   of  the   probable 
character  of  the  members,  upwarda 
of   70,  yet  unreturned — ^but  all  of 
whose  names  are  known,  and  their 
general  political  opinions  ascertained—^ 


2l8t  July  1852. 


t  2l8t  Joly  1852. 
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whoever  shall  propose  a  direct  motion 
of  want  of  confidence  in  Ministers,  or 
any  motion  having  that  tendenc^f 
will  find  himself  in  a  very  oonsider- 
able,  if  not,  indeed,  in  a  Urge  mino- 
rity.   The  consequences  of  snch  a 
snccessfnlly  taken  step,  all  must  see, 
wooid  be  exceedingly  serious:  and 
a  forced  resignation  under  snca  dr- 
cnmstances  would  greatly  dissatisfy 
the  country,  and  still  further  confuse 
the  present  perplexed  party  relations 
of  those  opposed  to  the  Grovemment. 
Long  before  Parliament  meets,  which 
will  be  probably  towards  the  dose 
of  October,  each  member  will  have 
asked  himself  frequently  and  anx- 
iously  the   grave   question  —  Who 
is  to  succeed  Lord  Derby?     And 


or  indirectly  aimed   at  such  inter- 
ference or  reversal?    Suppose  a  oon- 
siderable  nnmberof  membersshonld  be 
found  concurring  generally  in  the  FrM 
Trade  policy,  but  akra  believing  that 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  intrMJnced 
and  established  was  uniust,  and  inju- 
rious to  great  interests  in  the  conntiy, 
and  anxious  to  repair  such  injustice, 
and  mitigate  the  admitted  snfferUigs 
of  the  agriculturists?    This  is  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Shdbume,  and  doubt- 
Im  of  many  men  of  moderate  opinions, 
though  formally  oppoeed  to  the  pre- 
sent Government.    Suppose,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Minister,  in  answef 
to  such  a  motion,  should  be  prepared 
to  intimate  generallv  a  poliqr  likely 
to  be  received  with  favour  in  the 


how  is  the  compact  and  formidable    House  of  Commons  and  out  of  doora ; 


phalanx  of  his  present  supporters  to 
be  practically  dealt  with  ?  Without 
snch  a  sacrifice  of  principle  as  would 
shock  the  morality  of  the  whole 
conntiy,  how  could  a  Ministry  be 
formed  which  would  combine  in  oppo- 


and  either  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion, or  boldly  meet  the  motion  with 
a  direct  negative,  and  succeegfulhff 
Thehr  hands  woiUd  have  been  iin- 
mensdv  strengthened  by  their  oppo- 
nents, for  the  remainder  of  the  Sesnon 


sition  to  the  present  occupants  of    — perhaps  for  many  succeeding  Ses- 


the  Treasury  Bench^those  publicly 
pledged  persons  who  would  insist  on 
being  included  in  the  new  Grovem- 
ment ?  And  by  whom  are  they  to  be 
led  ?  What  are  the  measures  which 
they  would  propose,  and  be  likely  to 
carry  ?  Will  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord 
John  Russell,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr 
Gladstone,  go  into  the  same  lobby 
with  Mr  Hume,  Mr  Cobden,  and  Mr 
Bright,  on  a  motion  in  favour  of  a 
great  extension  of  the  suffrage,  vote 
by  ballot,  triennial  parliaments,  or 
the  destruction  of  the  Irish  Church  ? 


sions.  All  these,  and  many  other  cog- 
nate considerations,  will  be  taken 
calmly  into  account  by  the  more  astute 
tacticians  of  the  Liberal  party ;  and, 
in  our  opinion,  shrewder  counsels  will 
prevail  than  those  which  would  herald 
in  an  immediately  aggressive  policy 
on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  motley 
opposition.  With  the  very  best  hos- 
tile Uitentions,  they  would  lack  arms 
and  opportunity.  We  concur  in 
every  word  of  the  following  passage, 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Mr  Disraeli 
at  Aylesbury,  so  long  ago  as  the  14th 


•—or  on  a  motion  of  simple  want  of  instant.    ^^  We  shall  carry  out  our 

confidence  in  Ministers  P    And  if  Mr  views  with  more  efficiency,  and,  I 

Yilliers,  or  any  other  member,  should  believe,   with  more   success,  In  the 

propose  a  resolution   expressive   of  new  Parliament— when  the  Ministry 

the  determination  of  the  House  not  will  no  longer  have  to  meet  a  hostile 

to  sanction  any  measures  ciilcnlated  to  Parliament,  or   be  restrained  In  its 

interfere  with  or  reverse  the  policy'  of  policy  by  an  overpowering  Opposition, 

the  year  1846,  who  shall  tell  the  fate  of  We  shall  meet  Pariiament  prepared 

it  in  the  then  existing  complication  and  to  do  our  duty,  under  a  firm  convic- 


character  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  such  various  shades  of  opinion 
on  fiscal  and  economical  questions? 
Who  shall  expect  a  majority  to  agre6 
on  what  will  constitute  a  prejudicial 
or  unjustifiable  interference  with  that 
policy?  And  suppose  Ministers  should 
distinctly  avow  that  It  was  not  theur 
intention  to  propose  measures  directly 


tion  that  the  country  will  steadily 
support  us.  I  will  not  conceive  the 
alternative  position  of  the  GoTcm- 
menfs  fiiillog  to  succeed ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  no  one  can  be  bihid  to 
the  fact,  that  the  Opposition  irill 
create  its  organisation  upon  revoln* 
tionary  principles.  The  Whigs  have 
shown  ns  their  character.      Their 
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policy  has  been  received  with  univer- 
sal scouting  bj  the  country,  and  they 
cannot  attain  to  power  again,  except 
by  calling  to  their  councils  the  Ja- 
cobin clubs  of  Lancashire.  I  feel 
that  the  present  Government  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  the 
English  Constitntion  ;  but  the  future 
institution  of  the  Opposition  already 
peeps  from  its  shell,  and  developes 
its  horns;  and  from  that  shell  the 
Opposition  cannot  emerge,  except 
enveloped  in  the  slime  of  sedition.  A 
change  in  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  the  condition  of  its  success ; 
and  Englishmen  must  indeed  be  false 
to  all  their  professions — false  to  that 
high  spirit  which  Englishmen  have 
ever  shown — false  to  the  tradition- 
ary associations  of  their  country,  if 
they  suffer  an  Opposition,  founded 
on  such  principles,  to  govern  this 
nation. 

"Will  you,"  concluded  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  "  be  prepared 
to  say,  we  will  have  justice  done  to 
the  soil — we  will  have  our  legislation 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  justice?  We 
will  have  the  Protestant  Consti- 
tution of  this  country  preserved,  not 
with  the  sectarianism  of  bigots,  but 
with  those  who  believe  that  Protes- 
tantism is  the  only  safeguard  of  Eng- 
lish liberty  ?  " 

In  our  opinion,  the  country  has 
answered  these  questions  decidedly  in 
the  affirmative,  and  thereby  placed 
firmly  in  power  an  able,  united,  Pro- 
testant Conservative  Government.  It 
is  easy  for  newspapers,  day  after  day, 
and  week  after  week,  to  repeat  the 
cuckoo  cry  that  Ministers  are  impos- 
tors, and  that  their  policy  is,  in  the 
vulgar  phraseology  of  the  hour, 
**  a  sham, "  The  progress  and  the 
result  of  the  general  election  of  1852 
demonstrate  that  these  paper  pellets 
cannot  batter  down  the  rock  of  na- 
tional firmness  and  good  sense.  Had 
it  been  otherwise.  Ministers  must  have 
fallen  ignominionsly  within  the  first 
week  of  their  presuming  to  take  office ; 
for  the  wordy  batteries  of  the  "  Liberal  *' 
press  have  been  blazing  upon  them, 
double-shotted,  from  morning  to  night 


ever  since.  Yet  the  Funds  have  never 
gone  down,  and  Ministers  remain  in 
their  places,  not  with  downcast  looks 
and  desponding  hearts,  but  with 
cheerfnl  confidence  and  resolution, 
satisfied  that  the  voice  of  the  nation 
has  pronounced  in  their  favour,  and  has 
also  declared  that  it  will  regard  their 
acts  with  indulgence  and  forbearance, 
and  will  not  tolerate  faction  or  in- 
trigue. There  is  now  a  fair  prospect 
that  a  united  and  powerful  Govern- 
ment may  do  incalculable  good  to 
the  country  and  the  Sovereign  which 
has  called  that  Government  into 
existence.  Its  mission  is  to  act, 
where  its  predecessor  could  only 
talk;  to  consolidate  and  strengthen, 
where  that  predecessor  could  only 
disturb  and  unsettle;  to  terminate 
the  wretched  strife  of  classes,  by  a  just, 
cautions,  firm,  and  comprehensive 
policy.  Its  mission  is,  further,  to  re* 
pel  the  insolent  advances  of  Demo* 
cracy  and  Popery,  which  will  now 
find  that  the  day  of  vacillation  and 
vicious  concession  has  passed  away. 
We  say  it  with  pain,  that  we  believe 
the  interests  of  Protestantism  are  no 
longer  safe  in  the  keeping  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  though  individually  he 
may  be  true  at  heart  in  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  wicked  and  tyrannfcal 
spirit  of  Popery ;  but  his  political 
exigencies  have  fettered  his  will) 
and  chilled  his  spirit.  His  fondness 
of  power  inclines  him  to  compromises 
and  sacrifices,  which  very  often  look 
only  too  like  sacrifice  of  principle 
and  conviction.  In  like  manner  we 
fear  him  in  his  didliance  with  Demo- 
cracy. In  tampering  with  the  great 
political  adjastment  of  18S2,  he  is 
seen  standing  irresolutely  with  his 
foot  upon  the  steep  inclined  plane 
which  leads  to  confusion  and  anarchy, 
surrounded  by  those  who  are  inces- 
santly goading  and  jogging  him  Into 
commencing  the  descent.  We  believe 
that  in  his  heart  he  despises  the  clique 
of  Cobden,  Bright,  <&c.;  he  has  in  fact 
contemptuously  told  them  so  to  their 
very  faces;*  yet  are  we  grievously 
apprehensive  that  he  is  now  prepared 
to  Join  them,  faintly  protesting,  bnt 
suffering  them  to  impel  him  in&ltely 


*  See  our  June  Number,  p.  763. 
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further  than  he  himself  thinks  it  safe 
or  wise  to  go.  That  he  has  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  few  will 
question ;  and  is  that  confidence 
DOW  extended  to  Sir  James  Graham  ? 
His  recent  career,  especially  his  un- 
disguised sympathy  with  Popeiy, 
would  at  once  irritate  and  alarm  the 
country,  if  it  saw  his  advent  to 
power  a  probable  event ;  and,  indeed, 
he  must  have  gazed  with  dismay  on 
the  successive  disappearance  from 
Parliament  of  so  many  of  those  to 
whom  he  had  recently  allied  himself, 
in  reliance  on  their  efforts  to  consoli- 
date and  work  his  influence.  A  very 
few  months,  perhaps  a  few  weeks, 
will  see  the  erratic  baronet  the  close 
ally  of  the  Manchester  School— at 
once  its  leader  and  follower ;  he  will 
declare  for  a  perilous  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  and  support  it  with  power- 
ful and  plausible  arguments,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  with  that  semblance 
of  dignified  candour  and  moderation, 
which  he  has  been  latterly  showing 
such  anxiety  to  assume,  and  acquire 
credit  for.  He  will  co-operate  with 
Mr  Cobden,  very  quietly  at  first,  to 
reorganise  the  Liberal  party ;  and  if 
their  eflbrts  obtain  any  consider- 
able share  of  popularity.  Sir  James 
will  be  seen  one  of  the  most  eager 
and  swift  in  the  race  towards 
the  goal  of  revolution.  Both  he, 
Mr  Cobden,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
at  present  know  well  that  they  have 
grievously  lost  ground  in  the  country, 
and  that  what  they  have  so  lost  is 
DOW  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Derby 
and  his  Government. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  quite  certain^ 
that  Ministers  will  not  meet  the 
new  Parliament  unprepared  to  carry 
into  vigorous  operation  a  well-con- 
sidered and  determinate  policy, 
which  will  abundantly  satisfy  any 
degree  of  reasonable  expectation. 
Nor  shall  we  be  surprised  to  see 
them  disposed  to  bring  matters  to  a 
speedy  issue,  if  encountered  by  fac- 
tious opposition,  come  from  what 
quarter  it  may,  and  disguised  under 
never  so  specious  an  aspect.  Those 
interests  which  have  suffered  so 
severely  from  precipitate  legislation, 
will  be  well  represented  in  the  new 
House  of  Commons,  and  have  to  deal 
with  a  friendly  Ministry,  which  It 


will  be  at  once  their  interest  and 
their  duty  to  support  steadily,  against 
all  hostile  and  sinister  combinations. 
The  cause  of  law  reform  will  be  safe 
in  their  hands ;  nay,  the  first  four 
months  of  their  existence  have  shown 
that  it  cannot  be  in  better  hands,  and 
we  venture  to  deny  that  it  can  be  in 
any  other  bands  so  good  as  theirs. 
They  have  indeed  shown  a  thorough 
heartiness  in  the  sacred  cause  of  law 
and  justice;  and  what  they  have 
already  done  in  this  great  depart- 
ment, of  itself  is  sufidcient  for  ever 
to  signalise  their  hitherto  brief  tenure 
of  power.  We  shall  not  concern 
ourselves,  nor  amuse  our  readers,  by 
speculations  as  to  the  precise  num- 
ber of  supporters  with  whom  the  elec- 
tion returns  are  rapidly  surround- 
ing Lord  Derby  and  his  Government. 
It  is  now,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
upwards  of  a  week  ago  since  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
distinctly  declared  in  public,  that  the 
Government  **  would  meet  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  autumn,  with  an  abso- 
lute majority  ; "  and  we  are  not 
aware  of  a  single  journal  that  has 
ventured  to  contradict  the  statement. 
£very  day^s  returns  tend  to  corrobo- 
rate more  and  more  strongly  the  truth 
of  that  statement,  which  was  one 
calculated  to  challeuge  vehement 
contradiction,  could  it  have  been 
given  consistently  with  fact.  There 
was  a  will,  but  no  way,  to  do 
so.  Our  own  over-zealous  friends 
may  have  been  too  sanguine  in 
their  expectations,  and  hasty  in 
their  calculations;  but  those  of  our 
opponents,  at  least  of  the  more  eager 
and  unscrupulous,  are  preposterous, 
impeaching  their  good  faith,  or  their 
capacity  as  political  observers.  We 
entertain  no  misgivings  as  to  the 
position  and  reception  of  Ministers  in 
the  new  Parliament.  Their  majority, 
on  vexed  questions,  may  not  be  large, 
but  it  will  be  suflicient ;  and  against 
faction,  it  will  be  decisive. 

What,  then,  was  the  question 
which  has  been  put  to  the  constitu- 
encies, and  answered  ?  It  was  not 
that  of  Free  Trade  or  Protection. 
The  question  was  one  of  a  far  wider 
description.  Lord  Derby,  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  stated  in  terms  the 
question  which  he  sought  to  have 
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answered;  a  qaestion  not  of  de- 
tails, but  of  principles,  relying  on 
the  estimate  formed  of  his  charac- 
ter by  the  country,  for  its  allowing 
him  to  carry  these  principles  into 
operation. 

*^  These  are  the  pRiKCirLBS  on 
which  I  shall  make  my  appeal  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  colleagues.  We 
:are  threatened  with  far  more  serious 
difficulties  than  opposition  to  a  five 
shilliog,  six  sbiliing,  or  seven  shilliDg 
duty  on  corn.  It  is  a  question, 
whether  the  Government  of  this 
country  can  be  carried  on,  and  on 
what  principles,  and  through  what 
medium.  Will  you  support  a  Govern- 
ment which  is  against  hostile  attacks ; 


which  will  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
world ;  which  will  uphold  the  Pro- 
testant institutions  of  the  country; 
which  will  give  strength  and  increased 
power  to  religious  and  moral  education 
throughout  the  land ;  and  which  will 
exert  itself,  moreover,  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  say,  to  oppose  some  bar- 
rier against  the  current,  continually 
encroaching,  of  democratic  influence, 
which  would  throw  power  nommaUy 
into  the  hands  of  the  masses,  practi- 
cally into  those  of  the  demagogues 
who  lead  them  ?  " 

This  was,  indeed,  a  Great  Quks- 
TiON,  and  it  has  been  Answkreo 
satisfactorily  to  all  loyera  of  consti- 
tutional freedom. 


FrtmtMd  by  William  Blaekwood  4-  Sotu,  Edimlmrj^ 
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the  nature  of  hb  work  required,  to 
delineate  the  person  and  character  of  a 
man,  he  becomes  one  of  the  strangest 
of  portrait-painters  we  can  remember 
to  have  met  with.  It  was  not  incum- 
bent on  I^rd  Cockbum  to  give  us  a 
gallerj'  of  portraits.  The  historinn 
of  a  period  may  think  tliis  an  essential 
part  of  his  duty,  and  Clarendon  and 
Hnme,  and,  in  our  own  day,  Macaulay 
and  Alison,  have  displayed  to  advan- 
tage their  several  styles  of  eloquence 
in  these  delineations.  But  the  bio- 
grapher has  only  one  full-length  figure 
that  he  is  bound  to  portray :  if  he  hangs 
other  portraits  on  the  wall,  it  must  bo 
because  he  is  fond  of  this  pictorial 
art.  Lord  Cockbum  has  certainly 
not  justitied  the  introduction  of  his 
aeries  of  portraits  by  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  delineated. 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  the  biography  of  our 
fastidious  critic  should  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  one  who,  whatever 
bis  sterling  qualities  may  be,  however 
learned,  or  well  practised  in  grave 
argumentation,  is  singularly  deficient 
in  literar}'  talent,  or  in  that  varied 
and  versatile  style  which  his  task 
demanded.  He  stumbles  upon  collo- 
quialisms which  are  quite  inadmis- 
sible, or  presents  as  wiih  the  most 
bewildering  descriptions,  where  he 
intends  to  be  graphic  or  elo<iuent. 
*^  The  defect  of  the  whole  composi- 
tion," he  says,  speaking  of  Mr  Cran- 
stoun^s  wit,  ^^  was  a  want  of  nature. 
To  a  very  few  of  the  kerncU  of  his 
friendsttips^  he  was  reported  to  be  not 
incapable  of  relapsing  into  ease,  i^ut 
those  less  favoured,  and  his  gene- 
ral acquaintance,  were  oppress^  by 
his  systematic  ceremony.  He  shrunk 
|io  into  himself,  that  those  who  did 
not  understand  the  thing  were  apt  to 
anppose  him  timid  and  inditTerent  to 
common  distractions.  But  he  was 
exactly  the  reverse."  The  same 
George  Cranstoun,  he  tells  us,  ''  with 
rather  ^  featurrlesn  countenance^  had 
a  pleasing  and  classical  projiU'^  Cn* 
rioos  combination !  Writing  on  graver 
matters,  and  speaking  of  the  effect, 
especially  in  Kdinburgh,  of  the  first 
publication  of  the  Review,  be  says, 
^^  AU  were  the  better  of  a  jiturntU  to 
which  every  one  with  an  object  of 
due  imiH>rtanco  had  access,  which  it 
was  in  vain  either  to  bnilj  or  to 


despise,  and  of  the  fame  of  which 
even  its  reasonable  haters  were  in- 
wardly proud." 

But  of  these  curious  infelicities  of 
diction  we  need  not  take  the  trouble 
to  seek  examples;  they  will  como 
abundantly  to  hand  without  any 
search  for  them.  Of  the  very  singular 
specimens  of  portraiture  or  delinea- 
tion of  person  and  character  which 
the  book  contains,  we  must,  however, 
present  an  instance  or  two.  We  are 
not  told  how  the  contemporaries  of 
Jeftrey  who  are  here  <loscribed  exer- 
cised any  influence  upon  him  ;  neither 
is  he  ever  brought  before  us  in  actual 
collision  with  any  of  them.  For  all 
that  appears,  any  number  of  his  con- 
temporaries might  have  been  selected 
for  description,  with  as  much  reason 
as  those  which  have  been  grouped 
together.  We  presume  their  chief 
recommendation  lay  in  this,  that  they 
were  thought  to  be  good  subjects  for 
the  artist.  We  shall  see  how  he 
handles  the  pencil. 

Yet,  as  Ix>rd  Cockbum  takes  credit 
to  himself  for  resisting  temptations 
which  appeal  to  his  artistic  propen- 
sities, it  is  bnt  fair  that  we  should  let 
him  state  in  his  own  words  the  duty, 
as  he  conceives  It,  of  the  biographer. 

**  There  were,**  he  says, "  at  thifl  time, 
sereral  able  men  on  the  bench,  and  at 
the  bar,  of  whom  it  is  rery  tempting  to 
try  to  gire  some  accoant  But  this  would 
be  improper  in  a  narratire  which  aims  at 
merely  fxphtinin<j  Jffrry;  aiyi  therefore 
I  mention  tho!«e  |»enu>n8  only  who  affected 
his  life,  and  not  thuee,  however  eminent  or 
singular,  with  whom  he  bad  only  a  caanal 
or  profesMonal  connectioo.  /  adhere  to 
the  ftrimci^U  rilA  regrtt,  beeamse  some  of 
tk<$e  penons  mterit  presertatiom  on  account 
of  their  eminence  ;  and  tome,  ^ttm  in 
the  preeeditu  craf  arjr,  were  too  picturesque 
to  have  their  like  seen  again." 

We  can  only  say,  that  most  of  the 
persona  Lord  Cockbnra  does  describe 
come  before  ns  nowhere  else  but  in 
bis  formal  description  of  them  ;  they 
do  not  *'  explain  Jeffrey ; "  nor  can 
we,  in  some  cases,  find  a  better  reason 
for  their  preservation  than  that  which 
ia  here  pronounced  to  be  insufllcient, 
namely,  that  they  were  **  grown  in  a 
preceding  century,**  and,  having  ex- 
hansted,  we  presume,  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  are  not  likely  to  reappear 
again. 
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The  Honourable  Ilenry  Erskine 
receives  an  elaborate  pauegyric.  We 
cau,  of  course,  only  give  a  portion  of 
these  sketches.  Here  is  the  com- 
mencement : — 

^  A  tall  and  rather  slender  figure,  a 
face  sparkling  with  vivacity,  a  clear 
sweet  voice,  and  a  general  fuffusion  of 
elef/ance,  gave  him  a  striking  and  pleasing 
appearance.  He  was  nearly  the  same  in 
private  as  in  public  ;  the  presence  of  only 
a  few  friends  never  diminishing  his  ani- 
mation, nor  that  of  the  largest  audience 
his  naturalness.  No  boiaterousness  ever 
vulgarised,  no  efiTort  ever  encumbered, 
hid  aerial  gaiety.  Though  imposing  no 
restraint  upon  himself,  but  always  yield- 
ing fresh  to  the  radiant  spirit  within  him, 
his  humour  was  rendered  delightful  by 
its  gentleness  and  safety.  Too  good- 
uatured  for  sarcasm,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  expose,  there  was  such  an  ob- 
vious absence  of  all  desire  to  give  pain, 
tJiat  the  tery  person  against  whom  his 
laughing  darts  were  directed,  generally 
thou*fht  the  wounds  compensated  by  the 
mirth  and  the  humanity  of  the  cuts.*' 

This  occurs  early  in  the  work  ;  he 
pnts  forth  his  descriptive  power  with 
still  greater  force  as  he  proceeds  in 
his  evidently  not  nnpleasing  task. 
Here  is  part  of  the  sketch  of  the  late 
Rev.  Sir  Harry  Moncrieflf : — 

"  This  eminent  person  was  not  merely 
distinguished  among  his  brethren  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  aU  of  whom  leant 
upon  hlniy  but  was  in  other  respects  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  admirable 
men  of  his  age.  Small  grey  eyes,  an 
aquiline  nose,  vigorous  lips,  a  noble  head, 
and  the  air  of  a  plain  hereditary  gentle- 
man, marked  the  outward  man.  The 
prominent  qualities  of  his  mind  were 
strong  integrity  and  nervous  sense.  There 
never  was  a  sounder  understanding. 
Many  men  were  more  learned,  many  more 
cultivated,  and  some  more  able.  But 
who  could  match  him  in  sagacity  and 
mental  force  ?  The  opinions  of  Sir  Harry 
Moncrieff  might  at  any  time  hare  been 
adopted  itith  jk-rfcct  safety,  icithout  know- 
ing more  about  them  than  they  were  his." 

We  never  heard  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland  laid  claim  to  infallibility ; 
but  it  seems  there  was  one  clergyman 
of  that  Church  who  might  have  done 
so.  Tlien  follows  a  panegyric  on  the 
virtues,  and  especially  on  the  good 
temper,  of  Sir  Harry;  which  last  must, 
as  the  author  has  observed,  have  been 
somewhat  difficult  to  understand  or 
to  appreciate. 


"  A  thorough  gentleman  in  his  feelings, 
and  immovably  honest  in  his  principles, 
his  whole   character  was  elevated  into 
moral  majesty.    He  was   sometimes  de- 
scribed as  overbearing  ;  and  in  one  sense, 
to  the  amusement  of  his  friends,  he  was  so. 
Consulted  by  everybody,  and,  of  course, 
provoked  by  many,  and  with  very  undis- 
ciplined followers  to  lead,  his  superiority 
gave  him  the   usual    confidence   of  an 
oracle  ;  and  this  operating  on  a  little 
natural  dogmatism,  made  him  sometimes 
seem  positive,  and  often  hard — an  im- 
pression strengthened    by  his  manner. 
With    a    peremptory    conclusiveness,  a 
shrill,  defying  toioe,  and  a  firm  concen- 
trated air,  he  appeared  far  more  absolute 
than  he  really  was,  for  he  was  ever  can- 
did and  reasonable.    But  his  real  gen- 
tleness was  often  not  seen  ;  for  if  his  first 
clear  exposition  did  not  convince,  he  was 
not  unapt  to  take  up  a  short  disdainful 
refutation  ;  which,  howerer  entertaining 
to  the  spectator,  was  not  always  comfortable 
to  the  adversary  *' 

This  last,  we  presume,  conveys 
somewhat  more  explicitly  what  was 
intended  by  being  overbearing,  *'  to 
the  amusement  of  his  friends.**  Doubt- 
less it  is  all  correct :  we  did  not  know 
the  Rev.  Sir  Harry  ;  but  as  a  picture 
of  **  moral  majesty,"  we  cannot  think 
that  the  portrait  is  very  successful. 
Lord  Cockbnm  commends  his  pulpit 
eloquence;  and  adds,  specifically,  that 
"  he  was  the  noblest  deliverer  of  prayers 
at  striking  funerals  "  / 

**  But  though,"  he  continues,  **  these 
professional  exertions  showed  his  powers, 
it  was  chiefly  in  the  contests  of  men  that 
his  speaking  was  exerted,  and  was  gene- 
rally known.  On  such  occasions,  it  was 
60  utterly  devoid  of  ornament,  that,  out 
of  forty  years'  debate,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  cull  one  sentence  of  rhetoric.  And 
though  very  eloquent,  he  was  never  dis- 
turbed by  the  consciousness  or  ambition  of 
being  so— a  fearful  man  to  grapple  with." 

So,  it  seems.  Lord  Cockbum  has 
found.  One  more  specimen  from  the 
gallery  of  portraits  we  must  afford  our 
readers  the  privilege  of  looking  at. 
Shall  it  be  that  of  Sir  James  Craig  or 
George  Cranstoun?  or  shall  it  be 
John  Clerk,  who  seems  to  have  been 
as  much  celebrated  for  his  oddity  as 
any  other  quality?  The  last  is,  per- 
haps, in  every  respect  the  most  curious 
specimen. 

«  John  Clerk,  son  of  CTerk  of  Eldin,  (a 
man  whose  science  and  originality,  whe- 
ther he  first  propounded  the  modem  sys- 
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tern  of  naral  Uctics  or  not,  Ktrtfar  abort 
that  id^if)  had  been  Solicitor-General 
under  the  Whig  Government  of  1805  and 
1806,  and  h^d  since  risen  into  great  prac- 
tice. It  is  difficult  to  describe  a  person 
whose  condition  in  repose  and  in  action 
— that  i.4,  in  his  private  and  his  profes* 
aional  life — almost  amounted  to  the  pos- 
session of  two  natures. 

**  A  contracted  limb,  which  made  him 
{>itoh  when  he  walked,  and  only  admitted 
of  his  standing  erect  by  hanging  it  in  the 
air,  added  to  the  peculiarity  of  a  figure 
with  which  so  many  ideas  of  oddity  were 
connected.  Blue  eyes,  very  bushy  eye- 
brows, coarse  griuly  hair,  always  in  dis- 
order, and  firm  projecting  features,  made 
ki$  face  and  hea*l  not  UMiike  thote  of  a 
tJiorougk-hred  Aag-jy  terrier.  It  va$  a 
countenance  of  great  thought  and  great 
decUion." 

Lord  CockbarD*3  description,  like 
the  subject  of  it,  seems  to  *^  pitch  **  a 
little  in  its  gait.  It  rises  and  falls, 
praises  and  dispraises,  commends  and 
ridicales,  in  very  rapid  alternation. 
John  Clerk  *^  bad  a  strong,  working, 
Independent,  ready  head  ;^'  and  he  was, 
moreover,  **  honest,  warm-hearted, 
generous,  aud  8im])le.'* 

**  These  excellences,  however,  were 
affected  by  certain  peculiarities  er  habits, 
tthick  segregated  him  f row  the  trholehninan 
race.  One  of  these  was  an  iunocent  ad- 
miration both  of  his  own  real  merits  and 
aohievemouts,  and  of  all  the  suppo:ied 
ones  which  his  simplicity  ascribed  to  him- 
self. He  was  saved  from  the  imputation 
of  vanity  in  thi<:,  by  the  sincerity  of  the 
delusion." 

Vanity  is  most  assuredly  not  such 
a  peculiarity  as  ^'  segregates  a  man 
from  the  whole  hnman  race  -/'  and  this 
is  the  first  time  it  ever  was  said  that 
a  man  ceiises  to  be  vain  by  being  sin- 
cere in  his  self- estimation. 

**  Every  consideration  was  lost  in  eagir- 
ness  for  the  client  whoae  merit  lay  in  thi<, 
that  he  has  relied  upon  me,  John  Clerk.  Nor 
was  his  the  common  leal  of  a  counsel.  It 
was  a  passion.  He  did  not  take  his  foe, 
plead  the  cause  well,  hear  the  result,  and 
have  done  with  it ;  but  gave  the  client 
Aw  Inn/ier,  Am  ptnpir'ition,  hit  nights,  his 
reason^  his  whoie  6of/y  and  son/,  and  very 
often  the  fee  to  boot  His  real  superi- 
ority lay  in  his  legal  learning,  and  his 
hard  reasoning.  But  he  would  have 
been  despicable  in  his  own  sight,  had  he 
rtasoned  without  defying  and  insulting 
the  adversary  and  the  unfavonrable 
jadgcs  ;  the  last  of  whom  he  always  felt 


under  an  especial  call  to  abuse,  because 
they  were  not  merely  obstructing  justice, 
but  thwarting  him.  So  that  pugnacity 
teas  his  line." 

*' Neither  in  speaking  nor  in  anything 
else  was  he  at  all  entangled  with  the  gracet ; 
but  his  manner  was  al trays  sensiUe  and 
natural:' 

If  80,  not,  at  all  events,  ungraceful. 

"  Very  unequal:  no  distinguished  coun- 
sel made  so  many  bad  appearances.  But 
then  be  made  many  admirable  ones,  aud 
always  redeemed  himself  out  of  the  h'ld 
ones  bif  displays  of  qreat  depth  and 
abUity?' 

Not  very  bad  if  they  were  so  re- 
deemed. 

There  is  much  more,  aud  very  cu- 
rious matter,  re|>orted  of  this  John 
Clerk,  who,  whatever  his  body  and 
limbs  may  be,  is  said  to  have  had 
withal  a  very  ^^  muscular  mind,**  and 
even  in  his  least  successful  encounters 
to  have  ^^  died  scalping.*'  But  wo 
cannot  indulge  ourselves,  or  our 
readers,  any  further  in  these  mere 
curiosities  of  literature,  and  must 
proceed  to  the  main  subject  of  the 
biography.  With  this  tbey  really 
have  so  little  connection,  that  it  was 
well  to  introduce  them  at  once.  Our 
readers  will  not  now  be  startled  if 
they  meet  with  some  singular  expres- 
sions, or  statements  somewhat  ])er- 
plexing;  they  will  understand  that 
this  is  the  style  and  manner  of  the 
present  biographer. 

The  preface  opens  with  a  paragraph 
on  Lord  Jeffrey,  which  we  read  both 
before  and  after  our  perusal  of  the 
body  of  the  work,  and  which  still  re- 
mains a  myster}'  to  us.  It  is  a  very 
ominous  passage  ;  but  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  quoting  it.  Per- 
haps some  of  our  readers  may  bo 
more  fortunate  than  ourselves  in  ex- 
plaining the  riddle. 

"  There  are  both  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages in  the  nearness  of  a  man's 
biography  to  his  own  life.  One  of  the 
disadvantages  consists  in  the  difficulty  of 
speaking  plainly  of  persons  still  living, 
or  recently  dead.  '  His  greatest  fault, 
(says  Lord  Jeffrey  of  Hardy's  Lite  of 
Charlemontf)  is  that  be  does  not  abii«e 
anybody,  even  when  the  dignity  of  his- 
tory and  virtue  calls  loudly  for  such  an 
infliction.'  And,  no  doubt,  this  is  a 
serious  objection.  But  if  the  biographer 
of  CharUaio&t  felt  th«  indelicacy  of  the 
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censorian  duty  in  a  work  published  eleven 
years  after  the  death  of  his  subject,  how 
would  he  have  recoiled  from  it  within 
less  than  two  \  But,  indeed,  there  were 
few  persons  whom  Jeffrey  himself  abused ; 
aud  iJiougk  there  were  some  public  matters 
connected  with  his  life,  on  which  it  would 
not  he  wrong  to  speak,  even  now,  in  terms 
of  severe  coiulemnation,  it  would  be  un- 
worthy of  his  tnagnanimous  spirit,  to  recall 
provocations  which  he  had  forgotten." 

We  do  not  generally  say  that  a  man 
displays  his  magnanimity  by  forget- 
ting the  provocations  which  he  him- 
self has  given.  Bat  let  that  pass. 
AVhat  arc  these  '*  public  matters " 
connected  with  the  life  of  Jeffrey 
which  Lord  Cockburn  would  speak 
of  in  terms  of  severe  condemnation  ? 
We  find  in  the  biography  itself  not 
the  least  approach  to  severe  con- 
demnation. Something  has  been 
suppressed  in  the  biography,  or  this 
unhappy  sentence  in  the  preface 
expresses  much  more  than  was  in- 
tended. 

The  tenor  of  the  biography  is  laud- 
atory ;  praise  is  occasionally  given 
in  large,  unqualified  measure ;  and  yet 
it  cannot  be  said,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  effect  is  to  raise  Lord  Jeffrey  in 
the  estimation  of  the  reader.  Lord 
Cockburn  does  not  at  all  times  mani- 
fest a  disposition  to  conceal  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  friend :  his  is  by  no 
means  an  affectionate,  or  reverential 
biography,  or,  at  all  events,  has  not 
the  art  of  exciting  affection  or  re- 
verence in  others.  He  does  not  mag- 
nify— he  minifies— his  object.  Perhaps 
this  effect  of  the  biography  is,  in  great 
measure,  produced  by  the  indiscreet 
use  made  of  the  correspondence  of 
Jeffrey.  Some  of  the  earlier  letters  it 
would  have  been  better  to  omit ;  and 
the  majority  are  of  that  domestic  cha- 
racter which  rendered  them  valuable 
to  those,  and  to  those  only,  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  The  biographer, 
it  seems  to  us,  should  have  inter- 
woven such  extracts  as  he  thought  fit 
for  his  purpose,  with  his  own  narra- 
tive. They  were  materials  for  bio- 
graphy—  nothing  more;  to  publish 
them  as  a  volume  of  "  Correspon- 
dence" was  almost  an  injustice  to  his 
memory. 

This  minishing  effect  results,  as 
we  have  said,  from  no  want  of  broad 
strokes  of  praise,  but  from  the  nn- 


definable  impressions  of  a  nnmber 
of  minor  details.  The  book  opens, 
indeed,  with  a  flourish  of  the  trumpet 
somewhat  astounding  :  —  "  Francis 
Jeffrey,  the  greatest  of  British  critics! 
was  bom,"  &c.  Every  age  has  its 
own  style  of  criticism,  as  it  has  it» 
own  poetry ;  and  Jeflfrey,  belonging  to 
our  own  age,  must  represent  our  cri- 
tical feelings  and  judgments  far  more 
accurately  than  his  predecessors.  Baft 
does  Jeffrey  represent  his  own  age 
more  effectively  than  several  other 
living  writers  who  could  be  named  ? 
We  will  not,  for  very  obvious  reasons, 
answer  this  question  categorically. 
We  will  look  for  examples  in  the 
past.  Does  Jeffrey  represent  his  own; 
age  more  fully  or  effectively  than 
Johnson  did  the  age  in  which  he  lived? 
Those  who  have  least  admired  the  an- 
ther of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  and  the 
Introduction  to  Shakspeare,  have  still 
observed  that  he  was  even  somewhat 
in  advance  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
read  many  a  nseful  lesson  to  th& 
poets,  and  other  writers  of  his  owtt 
period.  Can  it  be  said  of  Jeffrey 
that  he  was  before  his  age  ?  Has  it 
not  been  lamented  by  many,  and  bj 
those  who  had  no  cause  for  personal 
enmity  to  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh- 
Review^  that  he  had  adopted  narrow 
principles  of  taste — correct,  but  of 
limited  application;  so  that, just  in 
proportion  as  a  writer  was  bold  and 
original,  was  his  chance  diminished  of 
a  full  and  cordial  appreciation  ?  We 
will  not  echo  in  so  many  words  this 
opinion  ;  we  shall  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  gradually  unfolding  our  own 
estimate  of  the  writings  of  Jeffrey. 
We  will  content  ourselves  with 
stating  here,  as  the  key-note  of  what 
may  afterwards  follow,  that  we  con- 
sider the  great  deficiency  of  his  intel- 
lectual character  to  have  been  a  want 
of  earnestness.  We  too  often  see  be- 
fore us  a  man  thinking  what  may  be- 
plausibly  said,  and  that  on  either  side 
of  the  question,  rather  than  one  very 
solicitous  to  determine  the  truth. 
We  find  in  the  intellectual  constitution 
of  Jeffrey  a  deficiency  in  that  reflec- 
tive and  contemplative  habit,  that 
serious  pondering  on  the  truths  or  the 
perplexities  of  philosophy,  without 
which  no  man  was  ever  a  great 
writer,  or  a  good  critic  of  great 
writers.    To  ns  he  appears  a  most 
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able,  dexterous  penman,  capable  of 
advocating  every  opinion, — an  am- 
bidexterous man,  and  fond  of  showing 
with  what  skill  and  readiness  he  can 
gather  his  materials  with  the  left 
hand  as  well  as  with  the  right; — 
withal  a  man  of  no  ill  intentions ; — 
wishing  rather  to  do  good  in  his  own 
nnenthusiastic  manner,  but  having  no 
faith,  and  no  great  seriousness,  even 
in  his  own  doubts; — an  accomplished, 
versatile  talker;  a  critical  Bayle — a 
Bayle  in  miniature,  and  without  his 
mischief. 

Having  thus  at  once  struck  our 
key-note,  we  shall  proceed  to  take 
some  brief  review  ourselves  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  Lord  Jeffrey. 
He  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  23d 
October  1773.  From  this  date  we 
pass  to  the  year  1788,  which  finds 
him,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  at  the  college 
of  Glasgow,  where  he  is  acknowledged 
to  be  ^^  the  ablest  student  in  Mr 
Jardine*s  logic  class."  From  Glasgow 
he  is  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and 
from  Edinburgh  to  Oxford ;  but  no- 
where else  does  he  seem  to  have 
much  profited  by,  or  been  deeply 
interested  in,  academical  studies.  He 
was,  however,  a  vigorous  student  after 
his  own  independent  method.  And 
here  the  biography  opens  upon  us  in 
a  manner  highly  interesting  to  those 
who  had  only  known  Jeffrey  from 
his  published  writings.  We  see  the 
same  intellectual  character  in  youth 
that  was  more  fully  developed  in 
mature  years.  He  writes  essay  upon 
essay,  translations,  critiques,  and 
then  criticises  his  own  essays,  his  own 
translations  and  criticism.  He  writes 
a  review  of  himself — a  "Sketch  of  my 
own  Character,"  as  he  calls  it — chiefly 
for  the  analytic  practice  it  affords 
him.  It  is  egotism  without  self-love. 
Ho  writes  a  speech  "  on  the  model  of 
Demosthenes ; "  and  when  he  has 
finished  it,  he  breaks  out,  "  On  the 
model  of  Demosthenes  I  Admirably 
executed!  I  wonder,"  &c.  Do  we 
not  trace  here  the  dexterous  critic  of 
future  days,  who  was  always  seen 
balancing  plausibility  against  plausi- 
bility, and  reasoning  against  reason- 
ing— a  man  of  eternal  «ay,  and  of  the 
least  possible  faith  ? 

The  most  striking  extract  which 
is  here  given  us  of  these  private 
fitadies,  is  a  note  appended  to  an 


[Sept. 

epitome  of  his  own  of  the  philosophy 
of  Lucretius.  It  is  nearly  as  well 
written  as  anything  he  ever  penned, 
and  with  far  more  energy  than  he 
often  afterwards  exhibited. 

^  The  epitome  I  have  now  completed 
of  this  beautiful  author  is,  I  am  sensible, 
a  very  disgraceful  performance.  The 
poetical  beauties  of  the  original  are  en- 
tirely lost:  the  ingenious  climax  of  argu- 
ment, which  he  has  uniformly  adopted, 
as  well  as  the  rhetorical  declamation  he 
has  employed  to  enforce  them,  are  also 
necessarily  annihilated  in  a  work  which 
only  gives  the  result  of  the  process,  and 
is  content  with  barely  stating  the  sum  of 
the  reasoning.  The  explanation  of  the 
matter  is  this :  Having  heard  the  philo- 
sophy of  Lucretius  much  undervalued, 
and  partly  ridiculed  by  personages  whose 
condemnation  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  as  an  infallible  token  of  merit 
in  the  object  of  it,  I  resolved,  as  usual, 
to  employ  my  own  judgment  either  to 
reverse  or  confirm  their  award.  A  bare 
perusal  I  at  first  thought  would  be  snffi- 
cient  for  this  purpose;  but  so  uniformly 
was  I  transported  and  carried  away  by 
the  charms  of  the  poetry,  and  the  inimi- 
table strength  of  the  expressions,  that  I 
generally  forgot  the  subject  in  which 
they  were  displayed ;  and,  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  admiration,  lost  that  cool  im- 
partiality which  alone  can  produce  a 
correct  judgment.  It  was  necessary, 
then,  to  direct  the  philosophy,  the  reason 
of  this  poem,  from  that  blaze  of  light 
which,  by  dazzling  the  senses,  prevented 
them  from  judging  truly.  I  have  done 
so;  and  the  few  preceding  pages  contain 
the  execution.  This  is  all  I  think  neces- 
sary to  write  for  my  future  information. 
The  result  of  my  experiment  I  do  not 
choose  to  perpetuate.  My  judgment,  I 
hope,  for  some  years  will  not  at  least  be 
decaying;  and  while  that  is  not  the  case, 
I  should  wish  it  always  to  form  its  daily 
opinion  from  a  daily  exertion.  The^ 
authority  of  our  own  opinion,  though 
perhaps  the  least  dangerous  of  any,  still 
participates  in  those  inconveniences 
which  all  species  of  authority  create; 
and  while  a  man's  powers  are  unimpaired, 
it  were  a  lucky  thing  if  he  could  every 
day  forget  the  sentiments  of  the  former, 
that  they  might  receive  the  correction  or 
confirmation  of  a  second  judgment." 

What  other  youth,  who  could  use 
his  pen  so  well,  would  not  first  of  all 
have  recorded  "the  results  of  the 
experiment?"  —  or  are  there  many 
instances  of  so  mature  a  habit  of 
doubt,  or  of  suspended  judgment,  iu  a 
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yoath  of  eighteen  ?    This  paper  bears 
date,  Edinburgh,  September  3, 1790. 

At  Oxford  he  seems  to  have  done 
little.  The  place  had  few  attractions 
for  him.  "We  presume  that  the  Tory 
politics  of  his  father  had  much  to  do 
with  his  being  entered  at  Oxford. 
The  elder  Jeffrey  carried  his  politics 
to  the  extreme  of  bigotry — for  he 
prevented  his  son  from  attending  the 
lectures  of  Professors  Millar  and 
Dugald  Stewart,  because  they  had  a 
leaning  to  Whig  politics.  This  bi- 
gotry  in  the  father  was  sufficient  in 
itself  to  make  a  Whig  of  his  intelli- 
gent and  energetic  son.  Left  to  him- 
self, and  the  natural  tendencies  of  his 
own  intellectual  character,  Jeffrey 
would  very  probably  have  been  a 
Tory  ;  for  he  had  much  timidity  in  all 
his  political  speculations,  and  no  faith 
in  the  future  progress  of  society,  and 
was  generally  in  that  frame  of  mind 
which  makes  a  man  seek  safety  rather 
than  improvement.  But  the  bigotry  of 
the  Tories  had  thrown  him  into  the 
arms  of  the  Whigs — and,  once  there, 
it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  desert  his 
party.  This  would  have  required 
very  strong  convictions  of  an  opposite 
character.  Once  enrolled  amongst 
the  Whigs,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  he  would  be  bonic  on  by  his 
party — advocating  their  cause,  how- 
ever, with  moderation — and  not  failing, 
from  time  to  time,  to  throw  over  it 
something  of  his  own  doubt,  and 
hesitation,  and  despondency. 

But  we  are  somewhat  digressing  in 
these  remarks.  At  Oxford  he  appears 
to  have  cultivated  poetry,  and  not 
without  some  ambitious  aspirations. 
Writing  from  that  place  to  his  sister, 
he  says,  "  I  feel  I  shall  never  be  a 
great  man  unless  it  be  as  a  poet." 
let,  after  writing  many  pages  of 
verse,  he  never  published  a  single 
line.  It  is  a  case,  we  think,  without 
a  parallel.  Ho  once,  we  are  told, 
**  left  a  poem  with  a  bookseller,  to  be 
published,  and  fled  to  the  country; 
and,  finding  some  obstacle  had  oc- 
curred, he  returned,  recovered  his 
manuscript,  rejoicing  that  he  had- 
bcen  saved,  and  never  renewed  so 
perilous  an  experiment."  It  is  a 
singular  instance  of  prudence,  or  of 
hesitation ;  but  it  is  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  character  of  Jeffrey— 
a  light-hearted  man  in  the  society  of 


his  friends,  and  dealing  with  levity 
enough  with  whatever  topics  he  dis- 
coursed or  wrote  upon,  yet,  in  reality, 
full  of  distrust  and  despondency. 

Yet  even  Jeffrey  did  not  destroy 
his  manuscript — the  poetry  is  stili  in 
existence :  he  left  it  to  others  to  per- 
form the  last  cruel  office — perhaps 
left  it  to  others  to  decide  whether  the 
manuscript  should  be  burnt  or  pub- 
lished. No  specimens  are  here  given ; 
and  Lord  Cockbum  intimates  that 
they  would  not  raise  the  reputation 
of  the  author.  "  Not  that  there  are 
not  tons  of  worse  verse  published,  and 
bought,  and  even  read,  every  year, 
but  that  this  publication  would  not 
elevate  Jeffrey."  We  have  no  doubt 
that  a  wise  discretion  has  been  dis- 
played upon  the  subject. 

Lord  Cockbum  observes  that  he 
had  one  poetical  quality  in  an  eminent 
degree — an  intense  love  of  nature. 
Throughout  his  life  this  source  of  en- 
joyment never  seems  to  have  failed. 
It  was  a  genuine  and  constant  de- 
light. Nevertheless,  we  cannot  bnt 
remark  that,  in  all  the  descriptive 
passages  which  are  scattered  through 
theMemours  and  the  Letters,  he  rather 
describes  nature  as  a  painter  would, 
than  as  a  poet.  He  is  anxious  to 
convey  by  words  the  exact  impres- 
sions the  scenes  would  make  upon  the 
eye — and  he  is  tolerably  successful  in 
doing  so;  but  he  does  not  describe 
the  scene  through  the  feelings  and 
imagination  which  it  calls  up. 

Of  course,  it  was  not  to  be  expect- 
ed that  one  who  had  been  tampering 
with  poetry  would  apply  himself  at 
once,  and  without  a  single  faltering 
step,  to  the  arduous  profession  of  the 
law.  We  hear  of  despondency  and 
vacillation — and  at  one  time  he  even 
had  thoughts  of  pursuing  a  literary 
life  in  Ix>ndon,  '*  settling  there  as 
a  grub."  He  went  to  London  and 
delivered  certain  letters  of  introduc- 
tion ;  but  they  availed  him  nothing, 
and  he  speedily  returned.  Consider- 
ing the  temptations  he  had  to  diverge 
from  it,  we  may  say  that  he  mani- 
fested, upon  the  whole,  considerable 
resolution  and  constancy  in  his  ad- 
herence to  the  legal  profession. 

This  constancy  was  favoured  by 
an  early  marriage — which  took  place 
Ist  November  1801.  Then  came 
what  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
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important  event  in  the  life  of  Jeffrey 
— the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  How  the  project  originated 
is  now  so  well  and  generally  known, 
that  we  need  not  repeat  the  facts. 
The  first  nnmber,  after  some  delay 
and  postponement,  appeared  on  the 
10th  October  1802.  The  event  is 
quite  worthy  of  the  song  of  triumph 
with  which  Lord  Cockbam  celebrates 
it:— 

"The  eflPect  was  electrical.  And  in- 
stead of  expiring,  as  many  wished,  in 
their  first  effort,  the  force  of  the  shock 
was  increased  on  each  subsequent  dis- 
charge. It  is  impossible  for  those  who 
did  not  live  at  the  time,  and  in  the  heart 
of  the  scene,  to  feel,  or  almost  to  under- 
stand, the  impression  made  by  the  new 
luminary,  or  the  anxieties  by  which  its 
motions  were  observed.  It  was  an  en- 
tire and  instant  change  of  everything 
thai  the  public  had  been  accustomed 
to  in  that  sort  of  composition.  The  old 
periodical  opiates  were  extinguished  at 
once.  The  learning  of  the  new  journal — 
its  talents,  its  spirit,  its  writing,  its  in- 
dependence— were  all  new  ;  and  the  sur- 
prise was  increased  by  a  work  so  full  of 
public  hope  springing  up  suddenly  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  kingdom." 

On  the  politics  of  the  new  Review 
there  were,  of  course — and  there  still 
are — the  most  opposite  opinions ;  but 
its  effect  on  the  periodical  literature 
of  the  country  must  be  acknowledged 
by  every  one  to  have  been  immense. 
Next  to  the  great  discoverers  and 
writers  of  high  and  original  genius,  no 
men  perform  a  more  useful  and  more 
honourable  office  than  those  who  ex- 
tend amongst  the  many  the  ideas  and 
the  knowledge  already  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  few.  This  is  one  of  the 
chief  functions  of  periodical  literature. 
There  are  occasionally  essays  worthy 
of  the  most  original  thinkers  in  all 
our  more  eminent  periodicals;  but 
their  great  and  constant  service  is  the 
diffusion,  over  the  whole  community, 
of  the  taste,  judgment,  reasoning,  and 
knowledge  of  an  educated  and  culti- 
vated class.  This  invaluable  service 
was  now  performed  by  the  Edinburgh 
Review  in  a  novel,  a  most  effective, 
and  incomparable  manner,  and  by  a 
class  of  men  who  might  have  been 
justified  in  pursuing  an  independent 
career  in  literature  or  in  science.  Nor 
is  there  any  one  individual  who  can 
claim  so  large  a  share  in  the  merit  of 


this  work  as  Jeffrey.  His  talents 
found  here  their  most  suitable  arena. 
He  could  discourse,  and  examine,  and 
weigh,  and  suggest,  without  idways 
being  required  very  distinctly  to  de- 
cide ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  his 
position  as  the  organ  of  a  great  party 
restrained  him  from  any  conspicuous 
or  unbecoming  vacillation. 

We  shall  break  the  thread  of  the 
biography  to  throw  a  glance  at  once 
on  some  of  those  contributions  to  the 
Review  which  peculiarly  display  the 
intellectual  character,  the  powers,  and 
the  opinions  of  its  able  editor.  We  shall  . 
of  course  make  use  only  of  those  which 
were  selected  and  republished  by  the 
author,  after  a  considerable  interval. 
Amongst  these,  one  of  the  most  elabor- 
ate is  a  review  of  a  work  of  Madame 
de  Stael — De  la  Litterature  consideree 
dans  les  Rapports  avec  les  Institutions 
Sociales;  and,  on  republishing  it,  the 
author  appends  the  following  note : — 
**•  I  reprint  this  paper  as  containing  s 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  literature,  especially  in  the 
ancient  world,  than  any  other  from 
which  I  could  make  the  selection ; 
and  also,  in  some  degree,  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  discussion  on  Perfecti- 
bility, which  1  still  think  satisfactorily 
conducted.^^  It  is  precisely  to  this 
discussion  on  Perfectibility  we  will 
turn,  to  show  in  how  unsatisfactory 
a  manner  our  author  was  accustomed 
to  reason,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  the 
dubious  and  desponding  character  of 
his  political  or  social  speculations. 

"The  professed  object,"  he  says,  "of 
this  work  (Madame  de  Stael's)  is  to  show 
that  all  the  peculiarities  in  the  literature 
of  different  ages  and  countries  may  be 
explained  by  a  reference  to  the  condition 
of  society,  and  the  political  and  religious 
institutions  of  each;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  point  out  in  what  way  the  progress  of 
letters  has,  in  its  turn,  modified  and 
affected  the  government  and  religions  of 
those  nations  among  whom  they  have 
flourished.  All  this,  however,  is  bot- 
tomed upon  the  more  fundamental  and 
favourite  proposition  that  then  is  a  prO" 
gress  to  produce  these  effects — that  letters 
and  intelligence  are  in  a  state  of  constant, 
universal, and  irresistible  advancement; — 
in  other  words,  that  human  nature  is 
tending,  by  a  slow  and  interminable  pro- 
gression, to  a  state  of  perfection.  This 
fascinating  idea  seems  to  have  been  kept 
constantly  in  view  by  Madame  de  Stacl^ 
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fh>m  the  beginniog  to  the  end  of  the  work 
before  ns;  and  though  we  oonoeive  it  to 
hare  been  pursned  with  far  too  sangnine 
and  assured  a  spirit,  and  to  hare  led  in 
this  way  to  most  of  what  is  rash  and 
questionable  in  her  conclnsions,  it  U  tm- 
pottible  to  doubt  that  it  hat  alto  helped 
her  to  many  explanatioM  that  are  eqtuiUy 
tolid  and  ingeniouty  and  thrown  a  light 
upon  many  phenomena  that  would  other' 
wite  have  appeared  tery  dark  and  iin- 
aecountableJ* 

Iq  the  same  sentence  the  doctrine 
IS  trae,  and  it  is  not  true.  If  it  throws 
so  mach  light,  affords  so  many  ex- 
planations, both  solid  and  ingenious, 
one  is  at  least  left  in  some  degree  of 
doubt  whether  the  critic  will  proceed 
to  advocate  it  or  not.  This  donbt,  how- 
ever, is  afterwards  set  at  rest.  "  The 
introdnction  ends  with  an  eloqnent 
profession  of  the  anther's  unshaken 
faith  in  the  philosophical  creed  of  Fer- 
fectibilitj — upon  which,  as  it  does 
not  happen  to  be  onr  creed,  and  is 
very  frequently  brought  into  notice  in 
the  course  of  the  work,  we  must  here 
be  indulged  with  a  few  preliminary 
observations.'* 

Now,  we  are  not  about  to  argue 
in  favour  of  this  creed — we  have  only 
to  notice  the  manner  in  which  our 
Whig  philosopher  and  reforming  poli- 
tician reasons  upon  the  subject.  He 
first — in  a  passage  which  we  have 
some  pleasure  in  quoting,  as  it  affords 
a  favourable  illustration  of  his  easy  and 
agreeable  style  of  writing — points  to 
the  stationary  condition  of  some 
countries,  and  the  retrograde  move- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in 
others. 

"  The  first  thing  that  occnrs  to  a  sober- 
minded  listener  to  this  dream  of  Perfec- 
tibility,  is  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the 
induction  from  which  these  sweeping 
conclusions  are  so  confidently  deduced. 
A  progress  that  is  in  its  own  nature  in- 
finite and  irresistible  must  necessarily 
hare  been  both  uniyersal  and  unremit* 
ting;  and  yet  the  e?idence  of  its  existence 
is  founded,  if  we  do  not  deceive  ourselyes, 
upon  the  history  of  a  Tery  small  portion 
of  the  human  race,  for  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  generations.  The  proposition  is, 
that  the  human  species  is  advancing,  and 
has  always  been  advancing,  to  a  state  of 
perfection  by  a  law  of  their  nature,  of  the 
existence  of  which  their  past  history  and 
present  state  leave  no  room  to  donbt. 
But  when  we  cast  a  glance  upon  this 
high  destined  species,  we  find  this  neces- 


sary and  eternal  progress  seareely  begun, 
even  now,  in  the  old  inhabited  continent 
of  Africa — stationary,  as  te  baok  as  onr 
information  reaches,  in  China — and  retro- 
grade for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  cen- 
turies, and  up  to  this  day,  in  Egypt,  India, 
Persia,  and  Greece.  Even  in  our  own 
Europe,  which  contains  probably  less  than 
one  tenth  part  of  our  kind,  it  is  admitted 
that  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  yean 
this  great  work  of  moral  nature  not  only 
stood  still,  but  went  visibly  backwards 
over  its  flUrest  regions ;  and  though  there 
has  been  a  prodigious  progress  in  Eng- 
land,and  France,  and  Germany, during  the 
last  two  hundred  years,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  anything  of  the  sort  may  be  said 
of  Spain  or  Italy — or  various  other  por- 
tions even  of  this  favoured  quarter  of  the 
world.  It  may  be  very  natural  fbr 
Madame  de  Stael,  or  for  us,  looking  only 
to  what  has  happened  in  our  own  worl^ 
and  in  our  own  times,  to  indulge  in  those 
dazzling  views  of  the  unbounded  and  uni- 
versal improvement  of  the  human  raee. 
But  suoh  speculations  would  appear  rather  . 
wild,  we  suspect,  to  those  whose  lot  it  li 
to  philosophise  among  the  unchanging 
nations  of  Asia;  and  would  probably 
carry  even  something  of  ridicule  wi& 
them,  if  propounded  upon  the  ruins  of 
Thebes  or' Babylon,  or  even  among  the 
profaned  relics  of  Athens  or  Rome*"-— 
(Vol.  i.  p.  89.) 

Madame  de  Stael  could  have  an- 
swered immediately,  that,  in  the  large 
views  it  is  necessary  to  take  on  ima 
subject,  manhind  are  one;  this  or  that 
nation  may  have  advanced  or  receded ; 
— the  question  is.  What  has  humanity 
gained  ?  The  spot  of  earth  on  whi<m 
Rome  or  Athens  stood  may  be  inha- 
bited by  a  population  inferior  in  some 
respects — though  only  in  some  re- 
spects— to  those  who  lived  there  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  of  Peri- 
cles ; .  but  on  other  spots — at  Paris,  at 
London,at  Edinburgh — there  are  gr^ 
cities  in  which  every  species  of  human 
knowledge  has  been  carried  to  a  state 
far  nearer  to  perfection  than  in  the 
most  palmy  days  of  antiquity.  And, 
what  is  of  equal  importance  to  con- 
sider, that  portion  of  the  earth,  or 
of  its  inhabitants,  which  is  embraced 
under  the  title  of  the  civilised  worid^ 
has  immeasurably  extended.  We  can 
afford  to  lose  sight  of  Thebes,  and  of 
Babylon,  when  we  think  of  Russia  and 
America— of  the  vast  tracts  of  country 
either  peopled  by  savages,  or  not  peo- 
ple4,  at  all,  which  are  becoming  the 
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abodes  of  hnmanised  society,  of  know- 
ledge, of  refinement,  of  art  and 
science.  If  our  whole  planet  is 
brightening,  it  matters  little  that 
the  darker  and  brighter  portions  shift 
their  relative  positions  on  its  surface — 
the  dark  spots  upon  its  disc  are  grow- 
ing less  in  magnitude,  and  less  in- 
tensely dark.  All  that  was  gained 
in  Asia  has  been  preserved  in 
Europe.  We  see  it  travelling  back 
again  to  the  East  with  increase  and 
addition  ;  —  there  will  be  a  second 
dawn  in  the  East  far  brighter  than  the 
first.  The  whole  surface  of  the  globe 
is  growing  luminous  with  knowledge ; 
but  the  light  comes  in  patches, 
and  shifts  its  position,  and  disappears 
and  reappears,  returning  with  aug- 
mented brilliancy,  and  tilling  larger 
spaces  than  before.  This  is  what, 
we  think,  Madame  de  Stael  might 
have  said. 

But  however  knowledge  and  civili- 
sation may  extend,  our  critic  next 
objects  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
our  morality  will  also  improve,  or 
that  the  moral  evils  of  life  will  be 
greatly  diminished. 

"  Take  the  case,  for  example,  of  war — 
by  far  the  most  prolific  and  extensive 
pest  of  the  human  race,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  safferings  it  inflicts  or  the  hap- 
piness it  prevents — and  see  whether  it  is 
likely  to  be  arrested  by  the  progress  of 
intelligence  and  civilisation.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  manifest  that,  instead  of  be- 
eoming  less  frequent  or  destructive,  in 
proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  that  pro- 
gress, our  European  wars  have,  in  point 
of  fact,  been  incomparably  more  constant 
and  more  sanguinary  since  Europe  be- 
came signally  enlightened  and  humanised, 
and  that  they  have  uniformly  been 
most  obstinate,  and  most  popular,  in  its 
mo8t  polished  countries.  In  the  second 
place,  the  lovers  and  conductors  of  war 
are  by  no  means  the  most  ferocious  or 
atapid  of  their  species,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  the  very  contrary  ;  and  their  delight 
in  it,  notwithstanding  their  compassion 
for  human  suffering,  and  their  complete 
knowledge  of  its  tendency  to  produce 
suffering,  seems  to  us  sufficient  almost  of 
itself  to  discredit  the  confident  prediction 
of  those  who  assure  us  that,  when  men 
have  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
telligence, war  must  necessarily  cease 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  .  . 
•  .  .  We  should  be  pretty  well  ad- 
vanced in  the  career  of  perfectibility,  if 
all  tlui  inhabitants  of  Europe  were  as  in- 


telligent, and  upright,  and  considerate,  as 
Sir  John  Moore,  or  Lord  Nelson,  or  Lord 
Collingwood,  or  Lord  Wellington — but 
we  should  not  have  the  less  war,  we  take 
it,  with  all  its  attendant  miseries.  " 

Now,  if  our  author  had  said  that, 
so  long  as  the  ruffianage  of  our  great 
towns  exists,  so  long  must  war  con- 
tinue, we  should  not  have  had  a  word 
to  object.  This  ruffian  portion  of  our 
communities  requires  an  army  to  con- 
trol them,  and  are  themselves  the  class 
from  which  that  army  is  recruited.  We 
should  have  left  it  to  the  Perfectibi- 
larian  to  show  what  probability  there 
is  that  this  ignorant  and  disorderly 
class  will,  at  length,  be  absorbed  in 
the  higher  and  more  intelligent.  Bat 
Jeffrey  has  himself  assumed,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  this  has  really 
been  accomplished ;  and  on  this  as- 
sumption his  argument  is  most  weak. 
If  all  were  Collingwoods  and  Welling- 
tons, where  would  a  Collingwood  get 
his  seamen,  or  a  Wellington  his  com- 
mon soldiers?  Our  naval  captains 
and  our  military  generals  are  men  of 
polished  manners  and  cultivated 
minds:  neither  the  culture  of  our 
schools,  nor  of  refined  life,  is  incon- 
sistent with  ambition  and  the  love  of 
command.  But  what  man  of  intel- 
ligence and  refinement  would  desire 
to  be  a  common  soldier,  to  be  drilled, 
and  marched  about  the  country,  and 
penned  up  in  barracks,  and,  finally,  to 
be  shot  at  for  some  cause  he  values 
not  a  rush.  Universal  intelligence 
would  not  take  the  general  from  the 
army,  but  it  would  take  the  army 
from  the  general. 


tt 


Even  as  to  intellect,  and  the  plea- 
sure," he  continues,  "which  are  to  be 
derived  from  the  exercise  of  a  vigorous 
understanding,  we  doubt  whether  we 
ought  to  look  forward  to  posterity  with 
any  very  hasty  feelings  of  envy  or  humi- 
liation. More  knowledge  they  probably 
will  have,  as  we  have  undoubtedly  more 
knowledge  than  our  ancestors  had  two 
hundred  years  ago;  but  for  vigour  of 
understanding,  or  pleasure  in  the  exercise 
of  it,  we  must  beg  leave  to  demur.  Hie 
mort  there  is  already  knowUf  the  lea  there 
remains  to  be  discovered;  and  the  more 
time  a  man  is  obliged  to  spend  in  ascer- 
taining what  his  predecessors  have  al- 
ready established,  the  less  he  will  have 
to  bestow  in  adding  to  the  amount.  The 
time,  however,  is  of  less  consequence ;  but 
the  habits  of  mind  that  are  formed  by 
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walking  patiently,  hambly,  and  passively 
in  the  paths  that  have  been  traced  by 
otherB,  are  the  Tery  habits  that  disqualify 
us  for  vigorous  and  independent  eawur- 
aioM  of  our  own.*' 

How  fall  is  a  passage  like  this — and 
passages  of  this  kind  are  freqaent  in 
Jeffrey's  writings — of  the  mere  ap- 
pearance of  reason,  of  mere  careless 
plausibility  !  What  man  of  science 
ever  yet  felt  that  the  more  he  knew 
the  less  remained  to  be  discovered? 
The  very  reverse  is  the  impression. 
He  feels  that,  jost  as  he  enlarges  the 
circle  of  his  knowledge,  does  he  ex- 
tend that  tantalising  boundary  be- 
tween the  known  and  the  unknown. 
There  is  always  an  infinity  before  and 
around  him ;  and  by  enlarging  that 
finite  circle  in  which  he  stands,  he 
has  also  enlarged  his  conceptions  of 
the  infinite  beyond  it.  And  who  ever 
found  that  the  task  of  learning  what 
had  been  discovered  by  others  unfit- 
ted him  for  making  new  discoveries 
himself?  And  as  to  this  objection, 
that  there  is  so  much  time  expended 
in  learning  what  our  predecessors 
have  bequeathed  us  —  an  objection 
which,  as  his  manner  is,  he  first  urges 
and  then  retracts — it  is  quite  plain 
that  our  methods  of  tuition  have  im- 
proved with  the  science  we  have  to 
t^iach.  There  is  no  branch  of  science 
to  which  so  many  accessions  of 
knowledge  have  been  made  as  that  of 
chemistry ;  but  a  pupil  will  sooner 
learn  the  science  now,  up  to  the  last 
discovery  of  Faraday,  than  two  cen- 
turies ago  he  could  have  acquired 
that  mixture  of  truth  and  fable  which 
passed  under  the  name  of  alchemy. 
In  proportion  as  a  science  has  ad- 
vanced, is  it  capable  of  being  clearly 
and  expeditiously  taught.  And  we 
see  every  day,  that,  if  the  number  of 
tyros  and  of  students  is  multiplied, 
the  number  of  ardent  discoverers  is 
increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 

^^  Men  learn,"  he  says,  ^^  instead 
of  reasoning  :  instead  of  meditating, 
they  remember ;  and  in  the  place  of 
the  glow  of  inventive  genius,  or  the 
warmth  of  a  generous  admiration,  no- 
thing is  to  be  met  with  in  society  but 
timidity  on  the  one  hand,  and  fasti- 
diousness on  the  other.'*  Perhaps  he 
cast  here  the  shadow  of  his  own  mind 
over  the  society  he  was  estimating 
and  describing.    '^Tfan  tmth  is,"  he 


very  desperately  condndes,  '^  we  sus- 
pect that  the  vast  and  enduring  pro- 
ducts of  the  virgin  soil  can  no  longer 
be  reared  in  that  factitious  monld  to 
which  cultivation  has  since  given  ex-- 
istence ;  and  that  its  forced  and  de- 
ciduous progeny  will  go  on  degenerat- 
ing, till  some  new  delnge  shall  restore 
the  vigour  of  the  glot^  by  a  tempo- 
rary destruction  of  all  its  generations." 
Nay,  a  few  pages  before,  there  oocors 
a  still  more  ^oomy  passage:  we 
hardly  recognise  the  light  and  buoyant 
pen  of  Jefbej  in  the  few  following 
sentences.  He  seems  to  have  bor- 
rowed the  misanthropy  of  Byron,  or 
the  satire  of  Mandeville.  He  says, 
"  It  is  knowledge  that  destroys  en- 
thusiasm, and  dispels  all  those  pre- 
judices of  admiration  which  people 
simpler  minds  with  so  many  idols  id 
enchantment.  It  is  knowledge  that 
distracts  by  its  variety,  and  satiates 
by  its  abundance,  and  generates  by 
its  communication  that  dark  and 
cold  spirit  oi  fastidiousness  and  deri- 
sion, which  revenges,  on  those  whom 
it  possesses,  the  pangs  which  it  in- 
flicts on  those  on  whom  it  is  ex- 
erted I" 

Nor  are  sentiments  of  this  ch«racter 
expressed  only  on  one  occasion ;  we 
meet  with  them  frequently,  more  or 
less  darkly  shaded.  In  the  same 
volume,  in  a  review  on  Grimm's  Car* 
respondence — which  also  has  evidently 
been  a  favourite  subject — we  meet 
with  the  same  train  of  thought*  He 
says,  for  instance — 

''  One  of  the  meet  remarkable  panagts 
in  this  philosophical  jonmal  is  that  which 
contains  the  author's  estimate  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  philo- 
sophy. Not  being  much  more  of  an 
optimist  than  onrselves,  M.  Grimm  thinks 
that  good  and  evil  are  pretty  fkirly  dis- 
tributed to  the  different  generations  of 
men ;  and  that,  if  an  age  of  philoeophy  be 
happier  in  some  respects  than  one  of  igno- 
rance and  prejudice,  there  are  partien- 
lars  in  which  it  is  not  so  fortunate. 
Philosophy,  he  thinks,  is  the  necessary 
fruit  of  a  certain  experience,  and  a  cer- 
tain maturity;  and  implies,  in  nations  as 
well  as  individuals,  the  extinction  of  some 
of  the  pleasures  as  well  as  the  fplliei  of 
early  life.  All  nations,  he  observes,  have 
begun  with  poetry,  and  ended  vrith 
philosophy,  w  rather  have  passed  through 
the  region  of  philoeophy  on  their  «ay  f  o 
AeU  of  stmpiditg  and  dotage." 
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What,  we  natnrally  ask  ourselves, 
bad  a  mind  of  this  temper  and  cast  of 
thought  to  do  with  the  movement  party 
in  the  state?  Its  place  was  in  the 
•ranks  of  safe  and  even  timid  Con- 
servatism. But,  in  truth,  all  that 
Jeffrey  had  willingly  to  do  with  these 
great  subjects  was  to  talk  of  them  ; — 
to  talk  much  and  well  was  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life ; — he  would  never  will- 
ingly have  acted,  or  proceeded  from 
discourse  to  the  real  measure.  When 
estimating  the  conduct  of  those  who 
brought  about  and  conducted  the 
French  Revolution,  it  is  amusing  to 
notice  how  great  a  latitude  he  gives 
the  writer — how  heavy  a  responsi- 
bility he  throws  upon  the  legislator. 
The  usual  rules  of  ethical  reasoning 
are  set  aside,  that  the  man*  of  words 
may  have  free  scope.  After  excusing 
the  "philosophers"  of  the  French 
Revolution,  he  proceeds  to  say — **For 
those  who,  with  intentions  equally 
blameless^  attempted  to  caiTy  into 
execution  the  projects  which  had  been 
suggested  by  the  others,  and  actually 
engaged  in  measures  which  could  not 
fail  to  terminate  in  important  changes, 
it  will  not  be  easy,  we  are  afraid,  to 
make  so  satisfactory  an  apology."  If 
those  who  legislated  had  "  intentions 
equally  blameless,"  we  do  not  see  that 
they  were  more  morally  culpable  than 
those  who  prompted  and  dictated  their 
legislation.  Whether  a  man  advises 
measures,  or  assists  in  carrying  them, 
whether  he  writes  or  votes,  must 
depend  merely  upon  his  position. 
The  same  man  who  has  honestly  and 
perseveringly  advocated  any  measure 
of  legislation,  would  assuredly  pro- 
mote it  by  his  voice  in  the  legislature, 
if  you  give  him  a  voice.  The  earnest 
writer  is  on  the  same  level  with  the 
earnest  agent.  The  only  real  distinc- 
tion that  the  case  admits  of  is  this, 
that  loose  and  careless  talking,  not 
being  so  pernicious  as  inconsiderate 
action,  cannot  be  visited  with  so 
severe  a  censure.  To  the  benefit  of 
this  reflection  all  reviewers  and 
essay  writers  are  certainly  entitled. 

We  resume  the  thread  of  the  bio- 
graphy. 

Neither  the  celebrity  nor  the  occu- 
pation which  the  Review  brought  to 
its  editor,  diverted  him  from  the  pur- 
suit of  his  profession.  For  this  pru- 
dent conduct  he  is  much  applauded 


by  his  present  biographer.  We  have 
no  wish  to  dispute  the  justice  of  this 
commendation.  But  if  law  is  truly 
said  to  be  a  jealous  mistress,  litera- 
ture is  not  less  exacting.  In  the 
attempt  to  unite  the  two  characters, 
it  Is  not  the  lawyer  that  suffers  most, 
it  is  the  writer  and  the  thinker. 
Jeffrey  could  edit  his  Review,  and 
still  master  and  retain  suflicient  legal 
knowledge  for  all  the  emergencies  of 
his  profession ;  but  he  could  not  prac- 
tise that  profession,  and  lead  the  life 
of  an  eminent  barrister,  and  acquire 
or  preserve  the  habits  of  conscien- 
tious study,  of  high  and  independent 
thinking,  which  the  literary  man  ought 
to  possess.  For  him,  or  for  his  friends, 
it  might  have  been  far  preferable  that 
be  should  rise  through  legal  to  politi- 
cal honours,  and  finally  retire  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Bench,  than  that  he 
should  have  written  better  essays, 
and  exerted  a  nobler  influence  on 
the  literature  of  his  country.  We 
have  only  to  remark  that,  in  this  and 
in  other  cases,  when  a  man  is  con- 
gratulated on  successfully  combining- 
the  two  professions  of  letters  and  of 
law,  the  success  is  achieved  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  higher  character  to 
the  lower — of  the  more  noble  aims 
of  life  to  the  less  noble. 

Jeffrey's  practice  steadily  increased ; 
but  his  rising  prosperity  was  cruelly 
counterbalanced  by  a  domestic  afllic- 
tion — the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died 
in  August  1805.  This  loss  he  seems 
to  have  felt  very  severely;  and 
though  he  rallied  sufficiently  to 
marry  again,  and  even  to  sail  to 
America  in  search  of  a  wife,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  for  some  time,  it  cast  a 
gloom  over  his  spirits.  The  effect 
upon  his  mind  was  concealed  from  all 
but  his  most  intimate  friends ;  but  in 
a  letter  to  one  of  the  oldest  of  them — 
to  Homer — he  reveals  very  touchingly 
the  utter  indifference  to  life  which  this 
bereavement  had  produced. 

We  have  alluded  more  particularly 
to  this  Incident,  because,  although  the 
biographer  does  not  connect  the  two 
facts,  we  cannot  but  see  a  very  close 
relation  between  the  state  of  mind 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and 
the  next  conspicuous  event  which 
occurs  in  the  life  of  Jeffrey.  We  al- 
lude to  his  duel  with  Moore  the  poet, 
and  that  on  the  most  frivolous  of  allr 
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groonds.  The  poet  thought  that  a 
personal  offence  \vas  intended  in  the 
severity  of  the  critic ;  and  the  critic 
refused  to  appease  his  anger,  bj  assur- 
ing him  that  no  such  personal  offence 
was  meant,  and  that  he  merely  re- 
viewed his  book  and  castigated  its 
immoralities.  When  all  was  over — 
the  duel  having  been  prevented— Jef- 
frey freely  gives  him  this  assurance, 
which,  he  says,  "  I  was  ready  to  have 
done  at  the  beginning,  if  he  had  ap- 
plied amicably.^'  The  anger  of  the 
irritated  poet  it  is  easy  to  compre- 
hend; but  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  critic  should  have 
risked  his  life,  rather  than  return  an 
answer  which  truth,  as  well  as  cour- 
tesy, required.  We  think  we  see  the 
explanation  in  the  mere  date  of  the 
occurrence.  The  event  happened  at 
a  time  when  he  was  still  suffering,  in 
secret,  from  a  morbid  indifference  to 
life.  The  challenge  came  upon  him 
when  he  was  in  this  unhappy  frame 
of  mind :  he  gave  himself  no  trouble 
to  reflect  how  far  it  was  necessary  or 
rational  to  accept  it,  but  felt  rather 
disposed  to  court  than  to  avoid  the 
risk  that  it  threatened  to  his  life. 

As  an  incident  characteristic  of  the 
age,  it  will  in  future  times  wear  a 
very  curious  aspect.  A  critic,  in  the 
interest  of  morality,  censures  a  too 
amorous  poet.  The  poet  is  in  great 
wrath — imputes  this,  imputes  that; 
the  indignant  moralist  will  answer  not 
a  word.  The  two  meet  with  pistols 
at  Chalk  Farm,  and,  when  interrupted 
by  the  police,  contemplate  going  over 
to  Hamburg.  A  more  absurd  business 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 

The  second  marriage  of  Jefirey  ob- 
liged him  to  take  a  voyage  to  Ame- 
rica ;  or  rather,  if  we  understand  the 
narrative,  his  own  indecision  led  to 
this  result.  Miss  Wilkes  had  been 
residing  with  some  friends  at  Edin- 
burgh, but  her  father  was  a  banker  in 
New  York — a  nephew  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Wilkes.  He  allowed  her 
to  return  to  America,  and  then  dis- 
covered that  the  strength  of  his  affec- 
tion was  such  as  to  make  it  quite 
necessary  that  he  should  follow  to 
bring  her  back.  We  will  copy  the 
account  which  Lord  Cockbum  has 
given  of  the  matter : — 

**  Hif  aequaintance  with  MIm  Wilkes 
had  ripened  into  a  permanent  attachment. 


which  it  was  at  one  time  thought  would 
have  ended  in  a  marriage  in  England. 
Her  father  was  an  Englishman,  bat  had 
been  seyeral  yean  resident  in  America; 
and  when  his  daughter  was  here,  there 
was  a  scheme  of  their  all  returning  to 
settle  in  this  country.  This  plan  had 
been  given  up,  however;  and  the  bride 
being  established  again  on  the  o^er  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  it  became  necessary  that 
he  should  earn  her  by  going  there.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  spring  1813,  he  actaally 
resolved  to  do  so — what  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  achievements 
of  love.  For  of  all  strong-minded  men, 
there  never  was  one  who,  from  what  he 
deemed  a  jost  estimate  of  its  dangers, 
but  in  truth  from  mere  nervous  horror, 
recoiled  with  such  sincerity  from  all 
watery  adventures.  No  matter  whether 
it  was  a  sea  that  was  to  be  crossed,  or  a 
lake,  or  a  stream,  or  a  pond; — ^it  was 
enough  that  he  had  to  be  afloat  The 
discomforts  of  a  voyage  to  America  in 
1813,  before  steam  had  shortened  the 
way,  and  relieved  it  by  every  luxury  en- 
joyable by  a  landsman  at  sea,  were  very 
great.  To  these  were  added  the  more 
material  dangers  connected  vrith  the  war 
then  subsisting  between  the  two  countries, 
and  the  almost  personal  passions  under 
which  it  was  conducted.  But  to  him  i^ 
these  risks,  including  even  that  of  deten- 
tion, were  immaterial.  The  sad  fket 
was,  that  the  Atlantic  was  not  made  of 
solid  land." 

The  wife  won  in  this  not  unro- 
mantic  manner,  proved  to  be  well 
worth  all  the  dangers,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, of  the  voyage ;  and  we  again 
find  Jeffrey  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
that  domestic  happiness  of  which  he 
was  keenly  susceptible,  and  to  which 
he  was  so  well  fitted,  from  his  kindly 
and  amiable  nature,  to  contribute. 
On  his  voyage  to  America  he  kept  a 
journal,  some  extracts  of  which  are 
here  given.  That  one  who  was  so 
ardent  a  lover  of  nature  should  have 
felt,  as  he  expresses  it,  ^^  a  spite 
against  the  sea,"  is  rather  singular. 
The  only  effect  it  seems  to  have  upon 
his  imagination  is  to  make  him  revert, 
by  way  of  contrast,  and  with  in- 
creased tenderness,  to  the  quiet  in- 
land scenes  that  memory  conjures  np^- 
moming  walks  with  the  dewy  flowers 
round  him,  and  open  windows,  open- 
ing upon  shady  gardens,  with  the 
swallows  skimmhig  past  them.  Yet 
it  is  here,  and  with  the  sea  for  his 
subject,  that  we  think  we  should  find 
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one  of  tbe  best  specimens  of  that 
species  of  description  in  wbicb  Jeffrey 
not  nnfreqnently  indulged.  It  is  a 
description  of  tbe  sea  under  a  gale  of 
wind,  by  no  means  intended  to  be 
poetic,  but  wbicb  paints  tbe  scene 
very  correctly  to  the  eye — wbicb  is  all 
tbat,  in  any  attempts  of  tbis  kind,  be 
succeeds  in.  We  bave  not  space  to 
quote  tbe  wbole  of  it ;  but  tbe  two 
following  sentences  will  convey  as 
accurate  a  picture  of  a  sea  view  as 
words  could  easily  accomplish :  ^^  Tbe 
sky  was  very  dark,  and  tbe  water 
blue-black,  with  a  little  foam,  and 
many  broad  spots  of  dirty  green, 
where  tbe  swell  bad  recently  broke. 
.  .  .  .  Tbe  only  things  tbat  bad 
a  sort  of  dreary  magnificence  were 
some  black-looking  birds  screaming 
through  tbe  mist,  and  a  sort  of  smok- 
ing spray  wbicb  tbe  wind  swept  from 
tbe  water,  and  kept  hanging  like  a 
vapour  all  over  its  surface." 

Celebrity  and  wealth,  and  profes- 
sional advancement,  contributed  to 
render  bis  lot  in  life  a  very  enviable 
one.  His  country  residence  at  Craig- 
crook,  three  miles  to  tbe  north -west  of 
Edinburgh,  was  for  himself  a  delightful 
retreat,  and  formed  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion to  a  most  agreeable  society. 
'*  It  was  the  favourite  resort,"  writes 
Lord  Cockburn,  "  of  bis  friends,  who 
knew  no  such  enjoyment  as  Jeffrey 
at  that  place ;  and,  with  tbe  excep- 
tion of  Abbotsford,  there  were  more 
interesting  strangers  there  than  in 
any  house  in  Scotland." 

But  now  tbe  Whigs  come  into  office, 
and  Jeffrey  is  appointed  Lord- Advo- 
cate. Tbe  tenor  of  bis  life  is  changed, 
is  disturbed. 

^He  had  hitherto,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher, "  lived  entirely  in  Edinburgh,  or  its 
neighbonrbood,  enjoying  his  fame  and 
popularity  with  bis  private  friends — in 
hononrable  and  private  life.  But  he  had 
now  to  interrupt  his  profession ;  to  go  into 
Parliament,  at  alarming  pecuniary  risk  ; 
to  forego  the  paradise  of  Craigcrook, 
and  his  delicious  vacations,  to  pass  many 
weary  months,  and  these  summer  ones,  in 
London  ;  to  be  no  longer  the  easy  critic 
of  measures,  but  their  re<«poDsibIe  con- 
ductor ;  and  to  be  involved,  without  offi- 
cial training,  in  all  the  vexation  of  official 
business.  Thae  calamities  he  would  hare 
avoided  if  he  could.  But  being  assured 
that  his  party  and  the  public  were  concern- 
ed, he  submitted'* 


Quotations  are  made  from  bis  cor- 
respondence which  show  bow  bitterly 
tbe  eminent  Whig  barrister  lamented 
his  promotion.  Lord  Cockburn  on 
more  than  one  occasion  manifests 
that  strong  shrewd  sense  which  has 
an  especial  enmity  to  every  species 
of  affectation.  If  Jeffrey  has  been 
talking  of  retiring  to  a  cottage  witb 
£300  a-year,  be  pooh-poohs  the  idea. 
It  is  mere  stuff — tbe  Bar  was  now 
fairly  open  to  him — be  never  dreamt 
of  retirement,  and  cottages,  and 
£300  a-year :  "  it  makes  a  good  sen- 
tence in  a  letter,"  nothing  more. 
How  is  it  tbat  on  this  occasion  be  so 
readily  adopts  or  acquiesces  in  a  still 
more  glaring  affectation  ?  The  cala- 
mity of  being  made  Lord- Advocate 
was  one  he  most  Assuredly  could  bave 
avoided  if  be  pleased.  He  bad  not  as 
yet  taken  office  of  any  description — it 
was  a  new  step  in  life — his  party 
might  have  claimed  bis  literary  exer- 
tions,— they  had  no  peculiar  claim  on 
him  to  fill  the  place  of  Lord-Advo- 
cate, and  there  were  others  who  could 
have  performed  the  troublesome  func- 
tions of  tbis  office  quite  as  ably  as 
himself.  The  Whigs  did  not  want 
another  orator  in  Parliament ;  they 
had  more  already  than  could  obtain 
audience.  The  simple  truth  is,  that 
Jeffrey  was  borne  along,  as  most  men 
are,  by  tbe  tide  of  ambition.  He 
could  not  resist  tbe  temptation  to 
mingle  in  tbe  higher  and  greater 
scenes  of  life.  We  have  no  desire 
tbat  be  should  have  resisted  it;  we 
are  rather  pleased  that  such  men 
should  be  in  public  life ; — but  it  was 
tbe  same  ambition  wbicb  drove  bim 
from  Craigcrook  that  would  not  allow 
bim  to  think  seriouslv  of  ^^  retirement, 
and  cottages,  and  £300  a-year."  If 
you  once  enter  on  this  career,  tbis 
chase  after  wealth  and  distinction, 
tbe  difficulty  to  stop  increases  as  yon 
proceed. 

"  Retire— ci«rf  timely — from  the  ■world,  if  ever 
Thou  hopest  tranquil  days !  ^^ 

The  passing  of  tbe  Reform  Bill  is 
an  event  too  close  at  band  to  make  It 
needful  or  agreeable  that  we  should 
here  dwell  on  it,  or  on  tbe  part  which 
tbe  new  Lord-Advocate  took  in  for- 
warding tbe  measure.  That  which 
will  strike  the  reader  of  tbis  biography 
as  being  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
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Jeffrey  is  the  extreme  despondency, 
rising  into  terror,  with  which  he  looks 
at  the  political  horizon.  With  or 
without  a  Keform  Bill,  the  future 
prospects  of  England  are  to  him  ex- 
ceedingly gloomy.  From  this  mea- 
sure he  hopes  little  positive  benefit : 
its  great  utility  is  to  appease  the 
tumults,  and  avert,  if  possible,  the 
coming  storm.  His  correspondence 
throughout  this  agitating  period  is 
marked  by  as  deep  a  despondency  as 
that  of  the  most  decided  opponent  of 
the  measure  could  have  been. 

His  success  in  Parliament  was  not 
equal  to  what  his  friends  had  antici- 
pated. This  is  partly  attributed  to  a 
weakness  in  the  throat,  which  em- 
barrassed his  exertions,  and,  in  some 
measure,  prevented  him  from  being 
heard.  Neither  in  those  negotiations 
which  took  place  out  of  Parliament — 
those  private  discussions  with  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party,  which,  as 
Lord-Advocate,  he  had  to  sustain  on 
the  details  and  remodelling  of  the 
measure — does  he  seem  to  have  given 
uniform  satisfaction.  Lord  Cock- 
burn  was  Solicitor- General  at  the 
same  period.  He  speaks  of  his  friend 
in  the  following  enigmatical  manner. 
Is  it  here  that  we  are  to  look  for 
whatever  explanation  is  given  of  that 
dark  sentence  in  the  Preface,  where  we 
read  of  "public  matters"  connected 
with** severe  condemnation?"  Jef- 
.frey  has  been  defending  himself 
against  the  accusation  of  some  mem- 
bers of  his  party  who  had  blamed 
him  for  indecision,  and  for  conceding 
too  much  to  artful  opponents  : — 

"  Notwithstanding  all  this,"  says  the 
biographer,  **  the  scold  was  not  ill  de- 
f-erved.  His  own  constant  sincerity  and 
reasonableness  made  hira  always  incre- 
dulous of  the  opposite  qualities  in  others; 
and  hi'nce  his  having  more  charity  for 
cunning  enemies  than  toleration  for  honest 
friends,  was  an  infirmity  that  too  often 
beset  hira.'* 

Why  his  constant  sincerity  and 
reasonableness  should  operate  only  in 
favour  of  his  enemies  one  does  not 
see  ;  but  through  this  haze  of  lan- 
guage one  gathers  that  the  speculative 
politician  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
did  not  prove  the  warm  decided  par- 
tisan that  was  required. 

His  political  life  did  not  last  long : 
his  official  career  occurred  at  a  very 
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excited  period,  but  it  was  of  brief 
duration.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
Bench;  and,  as  is  customary  with  the 
Judges  of  the  highest  court  of  Scot- 
land, took  the  title  of  Lord  Jeffrey — 
choosing  rather  to  associate  the  title 
with  his  own  name  than  with  a  ter- 
ritorial appellation.  It  is  said  that 
he  not  only  became  an  excellent 
judge,  bnt  a  remarkably  patient  one: 
he  was  never  wearied  of  listening  to 
the  pleadings  of  either  party ;  be 
would  indeed  take  a  more  active  part 
than  is  usual  in  a  judge,  performing 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  counsd 
as  well  as  his  own ;  but  as  long  as 
there  was  anything  more  to  be  said 
by  either  party,  he  was  always  willing 
to  listen.  He  seems,  from  Lord 
Cockbum*s  account,  to  have  disliked 
the  spoiling  of  a  good  controversy  by 
coming  to  a  decision. 

^  Though  not  exactly  denying  the 
necessity  of  rules  for  ending  discussion^ 
he  scarcely  liked  them,  and  half  pitied  a 
party  whose  desire  to  say  still  more  on 
his  own  matter,  which  was  everything  to 
him,  was  resisted  for  the  convenience  of 
other  matters,  for  which  he  oared  nothing. 
He  has  been  known  to  say,  that  if  there 
was  only  one  cause  in  the  world  it  would 
never  end ;  and  why  should  it  1  What 
are  other  causes  to  a  man  who  has  not 
done  with  his  own  !" 

On  the  26th  Januaiy  1850  this 
most  amiable  and  versatile  and  intel- 
ligent man  closed  his  career :  he  died 
in  his  seventy-seventh  year.  The 
summary  which  Lord  Cockbum  gives 
of  his  public  and  private  life,  of  his 
moral  character,  of  his  person,  of  his 
conversation,  we  should,  so  far  as  the 
substance  of  it  is  concerned,  quote 
with  approbation.  We  regret  that 
the  literary  style  of  the  biographer  is 
not  equal  to  his  judgment,  his  shrewd- 
ness and  sagacity.  If  it  had  been, 
he  would  have  written  a  very  excel- 
lent book.  Unfortunately  the  Eng- 
lish language  has,  on  most  occasions, 
proved  so  intractable  in  his  hands, 
that  he  can  rarely  deliver  his  judg- 
ments simply  and  clearly,  rarely  with- 
out mingling  something  odd  and 
grotesque  in  the  composition.  But 
the  critical  opinion  he  passes  on  the 
eloquence  of  Jeffrey,  and  on  the  cha- 
racter of  his  conversation,  appears  to 
us  to  be  perfectly  correct.  Of  the 
last,  especially,  be  has  given  what  we 
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should  think  a  most  faithful  descrip- 
tion:— 

**  He  was  certainly  a  first-rate  talker. 
But  he  was  not  an  avowed  sayer  of  good 
things;  nor  did  he  deal,  but  very  spar- 
ingly, in  anecdote,  or  in  personalities,  or 
in  repartee;  and  he  very  seldom  told  a 
story, or  quoted;  and  never  lectured;  and, 
though  perpetually  discussing,  almost 
never  disputed,  and,  though  joyous,  was 
no  great  laugher.  What  then  did  he 
do !  He  did  this — His  mind  was  in- 
stantly full  of  excellent  matter ;  his 
spirit  was  always  lively;  and  his  heart 
was  never  wrong;  and  the  eflfusiou  of 
these  produced  the  charm.  He  had  no 
exclusive  topics.  All  subjects  were  wel- 
come; and  all  found  him  ready,  if  not  in 
knowledge,  at  least  in  fancy." 

Jeffrey  was  small  in  stature,  and 
in  allusion  to  this  he  adds — 
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"  It  may  appear  an  odd  thing  to  say, 
but  it  is  true,  that  the  listener's  pleasure 
was  enhanced  by  the  personal  littleness 
of  the  speaker.  A  large  man  cotUd 
scarcely  have  thrown  off  Jeffreys  conversa- 
tional fiowers,  without  exposing  himself 
to  ridicule.  But  the  liveliness  of  the  deep 
thoughts,  and  the  flow  of  the  bright 
expressions,  that  animated  his  talk, 
seemed  so  natural  and  appropriate  to  the 
figure  that  uttered  them,  that  they  were 
heard  with  something  of  the  delight  with 
which  the  alenderness  of  the  trembling 
throat,  and  the  quivering  of  the  wings, 
make  us  enjoy  the  strength  and  clearness 
of  the  notes  of  a  little  bird."  * 

As  to  the  literary  position  of  Jef- 
frey, his  rank  and  qualities  as  a 
writer  and  a  critic,  we  reserve  these 
for  further  and  separate  discussion  in 
a  subsequent  paper. 


*  This  **  personal  littleness,'*  is  made  the  turning  point  of  a  rather  curious  anec- 
dote. Jeffrey,  the  most  fluent  and  copious  of  speakers,  was,  it  seems,  on  one  occasion, 
and  that  after  he  had  been  in  full  oratorical  practice,  reduced  to  the  lamentable 
necessity  wl4ch  has  attended  so  many  a  flrst  attempt — he  lost  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  was  compelled  to  sit  down  in  sudden  and  involuntary  silence.  In  Lord  Cock- 
bum's  happier  phrase  ^  he  stuck  a  speech,"  or  **  stuck  in  a  speech,"  for  we  appre- 
hend that  the  printer  must  be  here  at  fault :  the  former  phrase  is,  at  least  to  our 
ear,  quite  novel.    Lord  Cockbum  shall  relate  the  anecdote : — 

"  In  February  1818  he  did  what  he  never  did  before  or  since.  He  stuck  a  speech. 
John  Kemble  had  taken  his  leave  of  our  stage,  and,  before  quitting  Edinburgh,  about 
sixty  or  seventy  of  his  admirers  gave  him  a  dintier  and  a  snuff-box.  Jeffrey  was  put 
into  the  chair,  and  had  to  make  the  address  previous  to  the  presentation.  He  began 
very  promisingly,  but  got  confused,  and  amazed  both  himself  and  everybody  else  by 
actually  sitting  down,  and  leaving  the  speech  unflnished;  and,  until  reminded  of  that 
part  of  his  duty,  not  even  thrusting  the  box  into  the  hand  of  the  intended  receiver. 
He  afterwards  told  me  the  reason  of  this.  He  had  not  premeditated  the  scene,  and 
thought  he  had  nothing  to  do,  except  in  the  name  of  the  company  to  give  the  box. 
But  as  soon  as  he  rose  to  do  this,  Kemble,  who  was  beside  him,  rose  also,  and  with 
most  formidable  dignity.  This  forced  Jeffrey  to  look  up  to  his  many  when  he  found 
himself  annihilated  by  the  tall  tragic  god,  who  sank  him  to  the  earth  at  every  com- 
pliment, by  obeisances  of  overwhelming  grace  and  stateliness.  If  the  chairman  had 
anticipated  his  position,  or  recovered  from  his  first  confusion,  his  mind  and  words 
could  easily  have  subdued  even  Kemble."— (P.  254.) 
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KATIE     STEWART. 


A   TRUE  STORY. 


PART   III. — CHAPTER  XIV. 


Three  weeks!  Three  misty  en- 
chanted weeks,  with  only  words,  and 
looks,  and  broken  reveries  in  them, 
and  all  the  common  fife  diverted  into 
another  channel,  like  the  mill- barn. 
True  it  is,  that  all  day  long  Katie  sits 
strangely  dim  and  silent,  spinning 
yam  fbr  her  mother,  dreamily  hearing, 
dreamily  answering — her  heart  and 
her  thoughts  waging  a  perpetual  war- 
fare; for  always  there  comes  the 
mystic  evening,  the  ruddy  firelight, 
the  attendant  circle  behind,  and 
Katie^s  valour  steals  away,  and 
Katie's  thoughts  whirl,  and  reel,  and 
find  no  standing  ground.  Alas !  for 
the  poor  little  pride,  which  now 
tremblingly,  with  all  its  allies  gone, 
has  to  fight  its  battle  single-handed, 
and  begins  to  feel  like  a  culprit  thus 
deserted ;  for  the  climax  hour  is  near 
at  hand. 

Lady  Anne  has  returned  to  Kellie. 
Only  two  or  three  days  longer  can 
Katie  have  at  the  mill — only  one  day 
longer  has  Willie  Morison  ;  for  the 
little  Levant  schooner  has  received  her 
cargo,  and  lies  in  Leith  Roads,  wait- 
ing for  a  wind,  and  her  lingering  mate 
must  join  her  to-morrow. 

The  last  day  I  But  Katie  must  go 
to  Kilbrachmont  to  see  Isabell.  The 
little  imperious  mother  will  perceive 
no  reluctance ;  the  little  proud 
daughter  bites  her  lip,  and  with 
tears  trembling  in  her  eyes — indig- 
nant, burning  tears  for  her  own 
weakness — will  not  show  it ;  so  Katie 
again  threw  on  the  black-laced  mantle, 
again  arranged  her  gloves  under  her 
cambric  rufles,  and  with  her  heart 
beating  loud  and  painfully,  and  the 
tears  only  restrained  by  force  under 
her  downcast  eyelids,  set  ont  towards 
kindly  Kellie  Law  yonder,  to  see 
her  sister. 

It  is  late  in  October  now,  and  the 
skies  are  looking  as  they  never  look 
except  at  this  time.  Dark,  pale, 
colourless,  revealing  everything  that 
projects  upon  them,  with  a  bold  sharp 
outline,  which  scarcely  those  black 
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rolling  vapours  can  obscure.  Over- 
head there  is  a  great  cloud,  stooping 
upon  the  country  as  black  as  night ; 
but  lighter  are  those  misty  tissues 
sweeping  down  pendant  from  it  upon 
the  hills,  which  the  melancholy  wind- 
curls  and  waves  about  like  so  many 
streamers  upon  the  mystic  threatening 
sky.  There  has  been  a  great  fall  of 
rain,  and  the  sandy  country  roads  are 
damp,  though  not  positively  wet; 
but  that  great  black  cloud,  say  the 
rural  sages,  to  whom  the  atmosphere 
is  a  much-studied  philosophy,  will  not 
dissolve  to-day. 

Dark  is  the  Firth,  tossing  yonder 
its  white-foam  crest  on  the  rocks; 
dark  the  far-away  cone  of  North 
Berwick  Law,  over  whose  head  you 
see  a  long  retreating  range  of  cloudy 
mountains,  piled  high  and  black  into 
the  heavens; — and  there  before  ns, 
the  little  steeple  of  this  church  of 
Pittenweem  thrusts  itself  fearlessly 
into  the  sky ;  while  under  it  cluster 
the  low- roofed  houses,  looking  like  so 
many  frightened  fugitive  children 
clinging  to  the  knees  of  some  bravo 
boy,  whose  simplicity  knows  no  fear. 

And  drawing  her  mother's  crimson 
plaid  over  her  slight  silken  mantle, 
Katie  Stewart  turns  her  face  to  Kellie 
Law,  along  this  still  and  solitary 
road,  while  the  damp  wind  sighs 
among  the  trees  above  her,  and, 
detaching  one  by  one  these  fluttering 
leaves,  drops  them  in  the  path  at 
her  feet.  Never  before  has  Katie 
known  what  it  was  to  have  a  *^  sair 
heart."  Now  there  is  a  secret  pang  in 
that  young  breast  of  hers — a  sadness 
which  none  must  gness,  which  she 
herself  denies  to  herself  with  angry 
blushes  and  bitter  tears;  for  **she 
doesna  care" — no,  not  if  she  should 
never  see  Willie  Morison  more^ 
"  she  doesna  care  1 " 

Some  one  on  the  road  behind  pur- 
sues the  little  hurrying  figure,  with 
its  fluttering  crimson  plaid  and  laced 
apron,  with  great  impatient  strides. 
She  does  not  hear  the  foot,  the  road 
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is  80  carpeted  with  wet  leaves ;  but  at 
every  step  he  gains  upon  her. 

And  now,  little  Katie,  pause.  Now 
with  a  violent  effort  send  back  these 
tears  to  their  fountain,  and  look  once 
more  with  dignity — once  more,  if  it 


[Sept. 

were  the  last  time,  with  haughty 
pride,  into  his  face,  and  ask,  with 
that  constrained  voice  of  yours,  what 
brings  him  here. 

**  Fm  to  sail  the  morn,"  answered 
Willie  Morison. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


The  clouds  have  withdrawn  from 
the  kindly  brow  of  Kellie  Law.  Over 
him,  this  strange  pale  sky  reveals 
itself,  with  only  one  floating  streak 
of  black  gauzy  vapour  on  it,  like  the 
stolen  scarf  of  some  weird  lady,  for 
whom  this  forlorn  wind  pines  in 
secret.  And  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  lie 
great  fields  of  rich  dark  land,  new 
ploughed ;  and,  ascending  by  this 
pathway,  by  and  by  you  will  come 
to  a  house  sheltered  in  that  cluster 
of  trees.  In  the  corner  of  the  park, 
here,  stands  a  round  tower — not  very 
high,  indeed,  but  massy  and  strong ; 
and  just  now  a  flock  of  timid  inha- 
bitants have  alighted  upon  it  and 
entered  by  the  narrow  doors  ;  for  it  is 
not  anything  warlike,  but  only  the 
peaceful  erection  which  marks  an 
independent  lairdship — the  dovecot  of 
these  lands  of  Kilbrachmont. 

High  rises  the  grassy  bank  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lane,  opposite  *^  the 
Doocot  Park  ; "  but  just  now  you  only 
see  mosses  and  fallen  leaves,  where 
in  early  summer  primroses  are  rife ; 
and  now  these  grey  ash  trees  make 
themselves  visible,  a  stately  brother- 
hood, each  with  an  individual  char- 
acter in  its  far-stretching  boughs  and 
mossy  trunk  ;  and  under  them  is  the 
house  of  Kilbrachmont. 

Not  a  very  great  house,  though  the 
neighbouring  cottars  think  it  so.  A 
substantial  square  building,  of  two 
stories,  built  of  rough  my  stone,  and 
thatched.  Nor  is  there  anything 
remarkable  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
though,  "  to  please  Isabell,"  the  most 
eflbctual  of  arguments  with  the  young 
Laird,  some  pains,  not  very  great, 
yet  more  than  usual,  have  been 
bestowed  upon  this  piece  of  ground 
in  front  of  the  house.  Soft  closely - 
shorn  turf,  green  and  smooth  as 
velvet,  stretches  from  the  door  to  the 
outer  paling,  warmly  clothing  with 
its  rich  verdure  the  roots  of  the  great 
Ash    trees,    and    some   few   simple 

"vers  are  in  the  borders.    At  the 


door,  a  great  luxuriant  rosebush 
stands  sentinel  pn  either  side;  and 
the  wall  of  the  house  is  covered  with 
the  bare  network  of  an  immense  pear- 
tree,  in  spring  as  white  with  blossoms 
as  the  grass  is  with  crowding  daisies. 
From  the  windows  you  have  a  far-off 
glimpse  of  the  Firth ;  and  close  at 
hand,  a  little  humble  church  and 
schoolhouse  look  out  from  among 
their  trees ;  and  the  green  slopes  of 
Kellie  Law  shelter  the  house  behind. 

The  door  is  open,  and  you  enter  a 
low-roofed  earthen-floored  kitchen, 
with  an  immense  fireplace,  within 
which,  on  those  warm  stone  benches 
which  project  round  its  ruddy  cavern, 
sits  a  beggar-woman,  with  a  couple 
of  children,  who  are  roasting  their 
poor  little  feet  before  the  great  fire 
in  the  standing  grate,  till  the  heat 
becomes  almost  as  painful  as  the  cold 
was  an  hour  ago.  The  woman  has 
a  basin  in  her  lap,  half  full  of  the 
comfortable  broth  which  has  been  to- 
day, and  is  always,  the  principal  dish 
at  dinner  in  those  homely,  frugal, 
plentiful  houses ;  and  leisurely,  with 
that  great  horn  spoon,  is  taking  the 
warm  and  grateful  provision,  and 
contemplating  the  children  at  her 
feet,  who  have  already  devoured 
their  supply.  It  is  the  kindly  fashion 
of  charity,  common  at  the  time. 

One  stout  woman-servant  stands  at 
a  table  baking,  and  the  girdle,  sus- 
pended on  the  crook,  hangs  over  the 
bright  fire;  while  near  the  fireside 
another  is  spinning  wool  on  ^^the 
muckle  wheel.'*  In  summer  these 
wholesome  ruddy  country  girls  do 
not  scorn  to  do  **out  work;"  in 
winter,  one  of  them  almost  constantly 
spins. 

Several  doors  open  off*  this  cosy 
kitchen.  One  of  them  is  a  little  ajar, 
and  from  it  now  and  then  comes  a 
fragment  of  song,  and  an  accompany- 
ing hum  as  of  another  wheel.  It  is 
the  south  room,  the  sitting-room  of 
the  young  "guidwife." 
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And  she  sits  tbere  by  her  bright 
hearth,  spinniDg  fine  jam,  and  sing- 
ing to  herself  as  those  sing  whose 
hearts  are  at  rest.  Opposite  the 
fire  hangs  a  little  ronnd  glass,  which 
reflects  the  warm  light,  and  the 
gracefal  figure  prettily,  making  a 
miniature  picture  of  them  on  the  wall. 
A  large  fine  sagadons  dog  sits  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hearth,  looking  up 
into  her  face,  and  listening  with 
evident  relish  to  her  song.  You  can 
see  that  its  sweet  paUietic  music 
even  moves  him  a  little,  the  good 
fellow,  though  the  warm  bright  fire 
makes  his  eyes  wink  drowsily  now 
and  then,  and  overcomes  him  with 
temptation  to  stretch  himself  down 
before  it  for  his  aftemoon^s  sleep. 

Spinning  and  singing — at  home,  in 
this  tweet  warm  atmosphere,  with  no 
dread  or  evil  near  her— and  so  sits 
IsabeU. 

A  hssty  step  becomes  audible  in 
the  kitchen.  Beli  at  the  wheel  by 
the  hearth  cries  aloud,  *^£h.  Miss 
Katie,  is  this  you?**  And  Ranger 
pricks  up  his  ears;  while  IsabeU's 
band  rests  on  her  wheel  for  a  moment, 
and  she  looks  towards  the  door. 

The  door  is  hastily  flang  open — as 
hastily  closed—and  little  Katie,  with 
the  crimson  plaid  over  her  bright 
hair,  and  traces  of  tears  on  her  chc^, 
rushes  in,  and  throwing  herself  at 
Isabell's  feet,  puts  her  arm  round  her 
waist,  and  buries  her  head  in  the  lap 
of  her  astonished  sister. 

^*  Katie,  what  ails  ye  ?"  exclaimed 
Lady  Kilbrachmont ;  and  Ranger, 
alarmed  and  sympathetic,  draws  near 
to  lick  the  little  gloved  hands,  and 
fingers  red  with  cold,  which  lie  on  his 
mistresses  knee. 

''  Katie,  what  ails  ye  ?  Speak  to  me, 
bairn.**  But  IsabeU  is  not  so  much 
alarmed  as  Ranger,  for  ^*-  exceeding 
peace  has  made"  her  ^'  bold.'* 

''  Oh,  Isabel!,*'  sighed  litUe  Katie, 
lifting  from  her  sister*s  lap  a  face 
which  does  not,  after  all,  look  so  very 
sorrowful,  and  which  Ranger  would 
fain  salute  too—''  oh,  IsabeU  1  it*s  a* 
WiUie  Morison.*' 

''  Weel,  weel,  Katie,  my  woman, 
what  needs  ye  greet  about  it  ?**  said 
the  matron  sister,  with  kindly  com- 
prehension. ''I  saw  it  a*  a  weA 
since.    I  kent  it  would  be  so.** 

And  Leddy  KUbrachmont  thought 


it  no  me$aUiimc9 — did  not  f^  that 
the  Uttle  beauty  had  disgra<M)d  her- 
self. It  dried  the  tears  of  Katie 
Stewart. 

But  Ranger  did  not  yet  quite 
understand  what  was  the  matter,  and 
became  very  sollcitou»  and  affection- 
ate; lielping  by  his  over-anxiety, 
good  fellow,  to  remove  the  embarrass- 
ment of  his  young  favourite. 

So  Katie  rose,  with  a  dawning 
smUe  upon  her  face,  and  stooping 
over  Ranger,  caressed  and  explained 
to  him,  whUe  IsabeU  with  kindly 
hands  disembarrassed  her  of  thtf 
crimson  plaid  which  stiU  hung  over 
her  shoulders.  The  weU-preservedt 
inrecious  crimscm  jdaid — if  Mrs  Stew- 
art had  only  seen  that  fidnt  print  of 
Ranger*8  paw  upon  it !  But  it  makes 
a  sheen  in  the  Uttle  glass,  to  which 
Katie  turns  to  arrange  the  bright 
cnris  which  the  wind  has  cast  into 
such  disorder.  The  tears  are  all 
dried  now,  and  as  her  Uttle  fingers, 
StiU  red  with  cold,  though  now  thej 
are  glowing  hot,  twist  about  the 
golden  hafar  on  her  cheek,  her  hee 
resumes  its  Mghtness ;  but  it  is  not 
now  the  sunny  fearless  light  of  the 
morning.  Not  any  longer  do  tlMse 
blue  eyes  of  hers  meet  yon  bravely, 
frankly,  with  open  unembarrassed 
looks ;— drooping,  gUmmering  under 
the  downcast  eyelashes,  darting  up 
now  and  then  a  shy,  softened,  almost 
deprecating  glance,  whUe  themselves 
shine  so,  that  you  cannot  but  fancy 
there  is  always  the  bright  medium  of 
a  tear  to  see  them  through. 

''And  where  is  he,  then,  Katie? 
Did  ye  get  it  a'  owre  coming  up  the 
road?  Where  is  WiUie  now ? '^  said 
IsabeU. 

"We  met  Kilbrachmont  at  the 
I>oocot  Park,'*  said  Katie,  seating 
herself  by  the  fireside,  and  casting 
down  her  eyes  as  she  twisted  the 
long  ears  of  Ranger  through  her 
fingers ;  "  and  I  ran  away,  IsabeU, 
for  KUbrachmont  saw  that  something 
was  wrang.** 

"There^s  naething  wrang,  Katie. 
He*s  a  wiseUke  lad,  and  a  weel-doinsr 
lad — if  you  werena  such  a  proud 
thing  yomvel.  But,  woman,  do  yon 
think  you  could  ever  have  been  so 
happy  as  ye  will  be,  if  WiUie  Mori- 
son  was  some  grand  lord  or  ithert 
instead  of  what  he  is?** 
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Ranger  had  laid  his  head  in  Katie's 
lap,  and  was  fixing  a  serious  look 
upon  her  face ;  only  he  could  see  the 
happy  liquid  light  in  her  eyes,  which 
testified  her  growing  content  with 
WUlie  Morison  ;  but  Isabell  saw  the 
pont  with  which  Katie  indulged  the 
lingering  remnants  of  her  pride. 

"Woman,  Katie!  suppose  it  had 
been  a  young  lord  now,  or  the  like  of 
Sir  Robert — yo  would  never  have 
danred  to  speak  to  ane  of  your 
kin." 

"And  wha  would  have  hindered 
me  ?''  said  Katie,  with  a  glance  of 
defiance. 

"  Wha  would  have  hindered  ye  ? 
Just  your  ain  man,  nae  doubt,  that 
had  the  best  right.  Ye  ken  yoursel 
it  bid  to  have  ended  that  way,  Katie. 
Suppose  it  had  been  e'en  sae,  as  the 
bit  proud  heart  of  ye  would  have  had 
it,  would  ye  have  come  in  your  coach 
to  the  Milton,  Katie  Stewart? — 
would  ye  have  ta'en  my  mother  away 
in  her  red  plaid,  and  set  her  down  in 
your  grand  withdrawing-room,  like 
my  lady's  mother?  Ye  needna  lift 
up  your  e'en  that  way.  I  ken  ye 
liave  spirit  enough  to  do  a'  that ;  but 
what  would  my  lord  have  said  ? — and 
what  would  his  friends?  Na,  na; 
my  mother's  grey  hairs  have  honour 
on  them  in  the  Milton  of  Anster,  and 
80  have  they  here  in  Kilbrachmont, 
and  so  will  they  have  in  Willie  ISIori- 
son's  house,  when  ii  comes  to  pass  ; 
but,  Katie,  they  would  have  nane  in 
Kellie  Castle." 

"  I  would  just  like  to  hear  either 
lord  or  lady  lightlie  my  mother,"  ex- 
claimed Katie,  with  such  a  sudden 
burst  of  energy,  that  Ranger  lifted 
his  head  and  shook  his  ears  in  aston- 
ishment; "and  I  dinna  ken  what 
reason  ye  have,  Isabell,  to  say  that 
I  ever  wanted  a  lord.  I  never  wanted 
onybody  in  this  world  that  didna 
want  me  first." 

"  It  may  be  sae,  it  may  be  sae,"  said 
the  Leddy  of  Kilbrachmont,  kindly, 
shedding  back  the  hair  from  Katie's 
flushed  face  as  she  rose ;  "but 
whiles  I  get  a  glint  into  folk's  hearts, 
for  I  mind  mysel  langsyne ;  and  now 
be  quiet,  like  a  guid  bairn,  for  there's 
the  guidman  and  Willie,  and  I  must 
see  about  their  four-hours." 

Little  Katie  thrust  her  chair  back 


into  the  comer,  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
dislodging  the  head  of  the  good  as* 
tonbhed  Ranger.  The  "  four-hours" 
was  the  afternoon  refreshment,  cor- 
responding with  our  tea,  just  as  the 
"  eleven-hours"  was  the  luncheon. 

Philip  Landale  was  not  so  forbear- 
ing as  his  wife.  He  could  not  refrain 
from  jokes  and  innuendoes,  which 
made  Katie's  face  bum  more  and 
more  painfully,  and  elicited  many  a 
trembling  whispered  remonstrance — 
"  Whisht,  whisht,  Kilbrachmont,"— 
from  Willie  Morison ;  but  the  whole 
evening  was  rather  an  uneasy  one, 
for  neither  Isabell  nor  Katie  waa 
quite  sure  about  their  mother's  recep- 
tion of  this  somewhat  startling  inteU 
ligencc. 

Katie  was  shy  of  going  home — 
shrank  from  being  the  first  to  tell 
the  events  of  the  day ;  and  the  good 
elder  sister  arranged  for  her  that 
Willie  should  take  farewell  of  his 
betrothed  now,  and  leave  her  at 
Kilbrachmont,  himself  hurrying  down 
to  be  at  the  ^lilton  before  the  honr 
of  domestic  worship  should  finally 
close  the  house  against  visitors,  there 
to  address  his  suit  to  the  miller  and 
the  miller's  wife. 

"  Ye'll  see  us  gaun  down  the  Firth 
the  mom,  Katie,"  said  Willie  Mori* 
son,  as  she  stood  with  him  at  the 
door,  to  bid  him  farewell.  "I'll  gar 
them  hoist  a  flag  at  the  mainmast, 
to  let  you  ken  it's  me ;  and  dinna  let 
down  your  heart,  for  we'll  only  be  six 
mouths  away.  We'll  come  in  with 
the  summer,  Katie." 

"  And  suppose  ye  didna  come  In 
with  the  summer,  whatfor  should  I 
let  down  my  heart  ?"  asked  the  saucy 
Katie,  sufllciently  recovered  to  show 
some  gleam  of  her  ancient  temper. 

"  If  ane  was  to  believe  ye,"  mur- 
mured the  departing  mate.  "  Weel, 
it's  your  way ;  but  ye'll  mind  us 
sometimes,  Katie,  when  ye  look  at 
the  Firth  ?" 

In  that  pale  sky,  wading  among  its 
black  masses  of  clouds,  the  moon  had 
risen,  and  faintly  now  was  glimmer- 
ing far  away  in  the  distant  water, 
which  the  accustomed  eyes  could  just 
see,  and  no  more. 

"  Maybe,"  answered  Katie  Stewart, 
as  she  turned  back  to  the  threshold 
of  Ealbrachmont. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


It  is  earlj  morning — a  fresh  bright 
-daj,  full  of  bracing,  healthful  sun- 
shine, as  nnlike  yesterday  as  so  near 
a  relative  conld  be,  and  the  sky  is 
blae  over  Eellie  Law,  and  the  clouds 
now,  no  longer  black  and  drifting,  lie 
motionless,  entranced  and  still,  upon 
their  boundless  sea.  Over  night  there 
has  been  rain,  and  the  roadside  grass 
and  the  remaining  leaves  glitter  and 
twinkle  in  the  sun.  As  yon  go  down 
this  quiet  road,  you  hear  the  tinkling 
of  unseen  waters — a  bum  somewhere, 
running  with  filled  and  freshened  cur- 
rent, shining  under  the  sun ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  wind  enough  to  impel  the 
glistening  leaves,  as  they  fall,  a  yard 
from  their  parent  tree. 

With  the  crimson  plaid  upon  her 
arm,  and  the  lace  of  her  black  silk 
mantle  softly  fluttering  over  the  re- 
newed glory  of  the  cambric  ruffles, 
Katie  Stewart  goes  lightly  down  the 
roa<^on  her  way  home.  The  sun  has 
dried  this  sandy  path,  so  that  it  does 
no  injury  to  the  little  handsome  sil- 
ver-buckled shoes,  which  twinkle  over 
it,  though  their  meditative  mistress, 
looking  down  upon  them,  is  all  un- 
aware of  the  course  they  take.  Ranger, 
from  whom  she  has  just  parted,  stands 
at  the  corner  of  the  Doocot  Park, 
looking  after  her  with  friendly  admi- 
ring eyes,  and  only  prevented  by  an 
urgent  sense  of  duty  from  accompany- 
ing her  through  all  the  dangers  of  her 
homeward  road ;  but  little  Katie,  who 
never  looks  back — whose  thoughts  all 
travel  before  her,  good  Ranger,  and 
who  has  not  one  glance  to  spare  for 
what  is  behind— thinks  of  neither 
danger  nor  fatigue  in  the  sunny  four 
miles  of  way  which  lie  between  her 
and  the  Milton  of  Anster.  Very  soon 
three  of  those  miles— through  long 
sweeping  quiet  roads,  disturbed  only 
hj  an  occasional  sluggish  cart,  with 
its  driver  seated  on  its  front,  or  errant 
fisherwoman  with  a  laden  creel  pene- 
trating on  a  commercial  voyage  into 
the  interior — glide  away  under  the 
little  glancing  feet,  and  Katie  has 
come  in  sight  of  the  brief  steeple  of 
Pittenweem,  and  the  broad  Firth  be- 
yond. 

iStray  down  past  the  fisher-houses. 


Katie  Stewart — past  the  invalided 
boats — the  cauldrons  of  bark — the 
fisher  girls  at  those  open  doors  weaving 
nets— down  to  the  shore  of  this  calm 
sea.  Now  you  are  on  *^  the  braes," 
treading  the  thin-bladedsea-sidegrass; 
and  when  you  see  no  schooner,  lifting 
up  snow-white  sails  in  the  west,  your 
musing  eyes  glance  downward— -down 
those  high  steep  cliffs  to  the  beautifal 
transparent  water,  with  its  manifold 
tints,  through  which  you  see  the 
shelves  of  rock  underneath,  brilliant, 
softened,  as  vesterday  your  own  eyes 
were,  through  tears  unshed  and  sweet. 

At  your  feet,  but  far  below  them, 
the  water  comes  in  with  a  continual 
ripple,  which  speaks  to  you  like  a 
voice ;  and  for  the  first  time — ^the  fiist 
time,  Katie  Stewart,  in  all  these 
eighteen  years—there  comes  into  your 
mind  the  reality  of  that  great  pro- 
tecting care  which  fills  the  world. 
Between  you  and  the  Bass,  the  great 
Firth  lies  at  rest ;  not  calm  enough  to 
be  insensible  to  that  brisk  breath  of 
wind  which  flutters  before  you  your 
black  laced  apron,  but  only  sufficiently 
moved  to  show  that  it  lives,  and  is  no 
dead  inland  lake.  But  yonder,  gleam- 
ing out  of  the  universal  blue,  is  the 
May,  with  the  iron  cradle  almost 
visible  on  the  top  of  its  steep  tower ; 
the  May — the  lighthouse  island — 
telling  of  dangers  Udden  under  those 
beautiful  waves,  of  storms  which  shall 
stir  this  merry  wind  into  firenzy,  and 
out  of  its  smiling  schoolboy  pranks 
bring  the  tragic  feats  of  a  revengefnl 
giant.  Ah,  Katie  Stewart  I  look  again 
with  awe  and  gravity  on  this  treach- 
erous, glorious  sea.  To  watch  one*a 
dearest  go  forth  upon  it;  to  trust 
one*s  heart  and  hope  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  this  slumbering  Titan  ;— 
there  comes  a  shudder  over  the  slight 
figure  as  it  stoops  forward,  and  one 
solitary  child's  sob  relieves  the  labour- 
ing breast ;  and  then  little  Katie  lifta 
her  head,  and  looks  to  the  sky. 

The  sky,  which  continually  girdles 
in  this  grand  tumultuous  element,  and 
binds  it,  Titan  as  it  is,  as  easily  as  a 
mother  binds  the  garments  of  her 
child.  Forth  into  God's  care,  Katie! 
into  the  great  waters  which  lie  c 
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closed  within  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 
Away  under  His  sky — away  upon  this 
sea,  His  mighty  vassal,  than  whom 
your  own  fluttering  fearful  heart  is 
less  dutiful,  less  subordinate  —  fear 
not  for  your  wanderer.  Intermediate 
protection,  secondary  help,  shall  leave 
him,  it  is  true  ;  but  safest  of  all  is  the 
Help  over  all,  and  he  goes  forth  into 
the  hand  of  God. 

But  still  there  is  no  sail  visible  up 
the  Firth,  except  here  and  there  a 
fishing-boat,  or  passing  smack,  and 
Ejitie  wanders  on — on,  till  she  has 
reached  the  Billy  Ness,  a  low  green 
headland  slightly  projecting  into  the 
Firth,  and  sees  before  her  the  black 
rocks>  jutting  far  out  into  the  clear 
water,  and  beyond  them  Anster  har- 
bour, with  its  one  sloop  loading  at  the 
pier. 

Now  look  up,  Katie  Stewart !  yon- 
der it  glides,  newly  emerged  from  the 
deep  shadow  of  Largo  Bay,  bearing 
close  onward  by  the  coast,  that  the 
captain^s  wife  in  Elie,  and  here,  on  the 
Billy  Ness,  little  Katie  Stewart,  may 
Bee  it  gliding  by — gliding  with  all  its 
sails  full  to  the  wind,  and  the  flag 
floating  from  the  mast.  And  yonder, 
on  the  end  of  the  pier — but  you  do 
not  see  them — Alick  Morison  and  a 
band  of  bis  comrades  are  waiting, 
ready  to  wave  their  caps,  and  hail 
her  with  a  cheer  as  she  goes  by. 
There  is  some  one  on  the  yard ;  bend 
over  by  this  brown  rock,  Katie  Stew- 
art, that  he  may  see  your  crimson 
plaid,  and,  seeing  it,  may  uncover 
that  broad  manly  brow  of  his,  and 
cheer  you  with  his  waving  hand :  but 
it  will  only  feebly  flutter  that  hand- 
kerchief in  yours,  and  away  and  away 
glides  the  departing  ship.    Farewell. 

It  is  out  of  sight,  already  touching 
the  stronger  currents  of  the  German 
sea;  and  Alick  Morison  long  ago  is 
home,  and  the  sun  tells  that  it  is  full 
noon.  But  Katie*s  roused  heart  has 
spoken  to  the  great  Father ;  out  of  her 
sorrowful  musings,  and  the  tears  of 
her  first  farewell,  she  has  risen  up  to 
speak — not  the  vague  forms  of  usual 
prayer — but  some  rcAl  words  in  the 
merciful  ear  which  hears  continually ; 
— ^real  words— a  true  supplication — 
and  so  she  turns  her  face  homeward, 
and  goes  calmly  on  her  way. 

And  she  is  still  only  a  girl;  her 
heart  is  comforted.   In  these  seafaring 


places  such  partings  are  everyday 
matters ;  and  as  she  leaves  the  shore, 
and  crosses  the  high-road,  Katie  fan- 
cies she  sees  him  home  again,  and  is 
almost  glad.  But  it  is  full  noonday, 
Katie — look  up  to  the  skies,  and 
tremble ;  for  who  can  tell  how  angry 
the  house-mother  will  be  when  yon 
have  reached  home  ? 

Yonder  is  the  Milton  already  visible; 
ten  brief  minutes  and  the  bridge  wilt 
be  crossed:  hastily  down  npon  this 
great  stone  Katie  throws  the  crimson 
plaid  —  the  precious  Sabbath-day*s 
plaid,  never  deposited  in  receptacle 
less  dignified  than  the  oak-press — and 
solemnly,  with  nervons  fingers,  pansea 
on  the  bumside  to  **  turn  her  apron." 

A  grave  and  potent  spell,  sovereign 
for  disarming  the  anger  of  mothers, 
when,  at  town-house  ball,  winter  even- 
ing party,  or  summer  evening  tryst, 
the  trembling  daughter  has  stayed  too 
long;  but  quite  ineflectnal  the  spell 
would  be,  Katie,  if  only  Mrs  Stewart 
knew  or  could  see  how  you  have 
thrown  down  the  crimson  plaid. 

Over  the  fire,  hanging  by  the  crook, 
the  pot  boils  merrily,  while  Janet 
covers  the  table  for  dinner,  and  Mer- 
ran,  at  the  end  of  the  room,  half  in- 
visible, is  scrubbing  chairs  and  tables 
with  enthusiasm  and  zeal.  All  this 
work  must  be  over  before  the  gude- 
man  comes  in  from  the  mill,  and  Mer- 
ran^s  checks  glow  as  red  as  the  sturdy 
arm,  enveloped  in  wreaths  of  steam 
from  her  pail,  with  which  she  polishes 
the  substantial  deal  chairs. 

Mrs  Stewart  herself  sits  by  the  fire 
in  the  easy- chair,  knitting.  There  is 
some  angry  colour  on  the  little  honse- 
mother^s  face ;  and  Katie,  with  peni- 
tent, humble  steps,  crossing  the  bridge, 
can  hear  the  loud  indignant  sound  of 
her  wires  as  she  labours.  Drooping 
her  head,  carrying  the  crimson  plaid 
reverently  over  her  arm,  as  if  she 
never  could  have  used  it  disrespect- 
fully, and  casting  shy,  deprecating, 
appealing  glances  upward  to  her 
mother*s  face,  Katie,  downcast  and 
humble,  stands  on  the  threshold  of 
the  Milton. 

A  single  sympathetic  glance  from 
Janet  tells  her  that  she  has  at  least 
one  friend  ;  but  no  one  speaks  a  word 
to  welcome  her.  Another  stealthy 
timid  step,  and  she  is  fairly  in ;  but 
still  neither  mother  nor  sister  ex- 
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press  themselves  <K>nscioas  of  her  pre- 
sence. 

Poor  little  Katie  I  her  breast  begins 
to  heave  with  a  sob,  and  thick  tears 

father  to  her  eyes,  as  nervously  her 
Qgers  play  with  the  lace  of  her  turn- 
ed apron — the  artless,  innocent,  in- 
effectual spell  I  She  could  have  borne, 
as  she  thinks,  any  amoant  of  "  flyt- 
ing ;"  bnt  this  cruel  silence  kills  her. 

Another  apprehensive  trembling 
step,  and  now  Katie  stands  between 
her  mother  and  the  window,  station- 
ary, in  this  same  downcast  drooping 
attitude,  like  a  pretty  statue,  the  crim- 
son plaid  draped  over  her  arm,  her 
fingers  busy  with  the  lace,  and  nothing 
else  moving  about  her  bnt  her  eyelids, 
which  now  and  then  are  hastily  lifted 
in  appeid. 

Very  well  was  Mrs  Stewart  aware 
of  Katie^s  entrance  before,  but  bow 
the  shadow  falls  across  her  boij 
hands,  and  she  can  no  longer  restrain 
— not  even  by  biting  her  lips — the 
eager  flood  of  words  which  bnm  to 
discbarge  themselves  upon  the  head 
of  the  culprit. 

So  Mrs  Stewart  laid  down  her  work 
in  her  lap,  and  crossing  her  hands, 
looked  sternly  and  steadily  in  the  face 
of  the  offender.  Tremblingly  Katie's 
long  eyelashes  drooped  under  this 
gaze,  and  her  lip  began  to  quiver,  and 
the  tears  to  steal  down  on  her  cheek ; 
while  up  again,  up  through  the  heav- 
ing breast,  climbed  the  child^s  sob. 

"  Wha's  this  braw  lady,  Janet? 
Pm  sure  it's  an  honour  to  our  pnir 
house  I  never  lookit  for.  Get  a  fine 
napkin  out  of  the  napery  press,  and 
dight  a  chair — maybe  my  lady  will  sit 
doun." 

'^  Oh  mother,  mother! "  sobbed  lit- 
tle Katie. 

"  So  this  is  you,  ye  little  cuttie  I — 
and  how  danr  ye  look  me  in  the  face?'* 

Katie  had  not  been  looking  in  her 
mother's  face,  but  now  she  lifted  her 
eyes  bravely,  tearful  though  they 
were,  and  returned  without  flinching 
the  gaze  fixed  upon  her.  *^  Mother  I 
Pve  done  naething  wrong." 

"  Ye've  done  naething  wrong  I — 
hand  me  in  patience,  that  I  may  not 
paik  her  wi'  my  twa  hands  1  Do  ye 
ca'  staying  out  a'  night,  out  o'  my  will 
and  knowledge,  nae  wrang  ?  Do  ye 
say  it  was  nae  wrang  to  spend  this 
precious  morning  on  the  Billy  Ness, 


watching  the  ship  out  wi'  that  oe*erdo- 
weel  in't?  and  sending  him  himsel,  a 
pnir  penniless  sailor  chidd,  wi'no  a  cre- 
ditable friend  between  this  and  him-^** 

'*  Willie  Morison  's  a  very  decent 
lad,  mother,  and  his  fHends  are  as 
gnde  as  ours  ony  day,"  said  Janet 
indignantly. 

"  Hand  your  peace,  ye  gipsy  I  lei 
me  hear  ye  say  anither  word,  and  3r« 
shall  never  see  the  face  of  ane  of  them 
mair ; — to  send  the  like  o'  him,  I  say, 
here  on  such  an  errand,  after  a*  iba 
siller  that's  been  spent  npon  ye,  and 
a*  the  care^I  say  how  danr  ye  look 
me  in  the  face?" 

Katie  tried  another  honest  look  of 
protest,  but  agidn  her  head  dnxmed 
under  tiiie  glowing  eyes  of  her  huug* 
nant  mother. 

^^  And  what's  she  standing  there 
for,  to  daur  me,  wi'  a'  her  braws," 
exclaimed  Mrs  Stewart,  after  a  consi* 
derable  interval  of  silent  endurance 
on  Elatie's  part— ^^  and  my  gnid  plaid 
on  her  arm,  as  if  it  were  her  ain  ?  My 
certy,  my  woman,  ye'U  need  to  come 
in  o'  your  bravery :  its  few  silks  or 
ruffles  ye'll  get  off  the  wages  of  a 
conunon  man.  It's  like  to  pnt  me 
daft  when  I  think  o't  I  '* 

^^  He's  no  a  comman  man;  lie's 
mate  this  voyage,  and  he's  to  be  cap- 
tain the  next,"  interposed  Janet,  who 
had  a  personal  interest  in  the  reputa- 
tion of  Willie  Morison. 

"  I  order  ye,  Janet  Stewart,  to 
hand  your  peace :  it's  a'  very  weel  for 
the  like  o'  you ;  but  look  at  her  there, 
and  tell  me  if  it's  no  enough  to  pit  a 
body  daft?" 

What  is't,  mother?"  asked  the 
astonished  Janet  ? 

And  Mrs  Stewart  dared  not  tell — 
dared  not  betray  her  proud  hope  of 
seeing  Katie  "  a  grand  lady"  one  day 
— perhaps  a  countess — so  with  hastj 
skill  she  changed  hec  tone. 

'^  To  see  her  standing  there  before 
me,  braving  me  wi'  her  braws,  the 
cuttie ! — the  undntifnl  gipsy  I — ^that  I 
should  ever  say  such  a  word  to  a 
bairn  o'  mine  I " 

Thus  admonished,  Katie  stole  awaj 
to  bathe  her  eyes  with  fresh  water, 
and  take  off  her  mantle.  Out  of  her 
mother's  presence,  a  spark  of  deflanee 
entered  her  mind.  She  would  not  be 
unjustlv  treated ;  she  would  return  to 
Lady  Anue. 
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But  Katie's  coarage  fell  when  she 
re-entered  the  family  room,  and  heard 
again  the  reproaches  of  her  mother. 
Hnmblj  she  stole  away  to  the  comer 
where  stood  the  little  wheel,  to  draw 
in  a  stool  beside  it,  and  begin  to  work. 

"  Let  that  be,"  said  Mrs  Stewart 
peremptorily ;  ^^  ye  shall  spin  nae  mair 
yarn  to  mo ;  ye're  owre  grand  a  lady 
to  spin  to  me ;  and  stand  ont  o'  my 
light,  Katie  Stewart." 

Poor  little  Katie !  this  compnlsory 
idleness  was  a  refinement  of  cmelty. 
With  an  irrepressible  burst  of  sobbing, 
she  threw  herself  down  on  a  chair 
which  Merran  had  newly  restored  to 
its  place  by  the  window,  and,  leaning 
her  arms  on  the  table  beside  her,  bu- 
ried her  face  in  her  hands.  There  is 
something  very  touching  at  all  times 
in  this  attitude.  The  sympathy  one 
might  refuse  to  the  ostentation  of 
grief,  one  always  bestows  abundantly 


upon  the  hidden  face  ;  and  as  the 
dnll  green  light  through  these  thick 
window-panes  fell  on  the  pretty  figure, 
the  clasped  arms,  and  bright  dis- 
ordered hair,  and  as  the  sobs  which 
would  not  be  restrained  broke  audi- 
bly through  the  apartment,  the  mo« 
therms  heart  was  moved  at  last. 

"  Katie  I " 

But  Katie  does  not  hear.  In  her 
heart  she  is  calling  upon  Isabell— upon 
Lady  Anne — upon  Willie — and  bitter- 
ly believing  that  her  mother  has  cast 
her  off,  and  that  there  remains  for  her 
no  longer  a  home. 

^^  Katie,  ye  cuttie!  What  gnid 
will  ye  do,  greeting  here,  like  to  break 
your  ain  heart,  and  a'  body  else's? 
Sit  up  this  moment,  and  draw  to  your 
wheel.  Do  ye  think  ony  mortal  wi' 
feelings  like  ither  folk  could  forbear 
anger,  to  see  a  lassie  like  you  throw 
hersel  away  ?  " 


CUAPTER  XVII. 


"  But  is  it  true,  Katie?"  asked 
Lady  Anne. 

In  the  west  room  at  Kellie,  Katie 
has  resumed  her  embroidery — has  re- 
sumed her  saucy  freedom,  her  pouts, 
her  wilfulness ;  and  would  convey  by 
no  means  a  flattering  idea  to  Willie 
Morison  of  the  impression  his  attrac- 
tions have  made  upon  her,  could  he 
see  how  merry  she  is,  many  an  hour 
when  he  dreams  of  her  upon  the  sea. 

*'  My  mother  never  tells  lees,  Lady 
Anne,"  said  Katie,  glancing  archly 
up  to  her  friend's  face. 

"  But  Katie,  I'm  in  earnest ;  you 
don't  mean — surely,  you  don*t  mean  to 
take  this  sailor  when  he  comes  in 
again !  Katie,  you ! — but  it's  just  a 
joke,  I  suppose.  You  all  think  there's 
fiomcthing  wrong  if  you  have  not  a 
•sweetheart." 

"  No  me,"  said  Katie,  with  some 
Indignation,  tossing  back  her  curls. 
*'  I  dinna  care  for  a'  the  sweethearts 
in  Fife." 

"  How  many  have  you  had,"  said 
Lady  Anne,  shaking  her  head  and 
smiling,  "  since  you  were  sixteen  ?  " 

*'  If  ye  mean  folk  that  wanted  to 
speak  to  us,  or  whiles  to  dance  with 
US,  or  to  convoy  us  hame.  Lady 
Anne,"  said  Katie,  with  a  slight  blush, 
availing  herself  of  the  plural,  as  some- 


thing less  embarrassing  than  the 
"  me" — "  I  diuna  ken,  for  that's  nae- 
thing ;  but  real  anes — " 

Katie  paused  abruptly. 

"Well,  Katie,  real  ones?" 

But  an  indefinite  smile  hovers  about 
Katie's  lip,  and  she  makes  no  answer. 
It  is  very  well,  lest  Lady  Anne  had 
been  shocked  beyond  remedy ;  for  the 
*^  real  anes"  are  the  rebel  knight,  and 
the  AVhig  merchant  sailor — Sir  Alex- 
ander and  Willie  Morison ! 

"  But  this  is  not  what  I  want," 
said  Lady  Anne ;  "  tell.'  me,  Katie — 
now  be  true,  and  tell  me — will  you 
really  take  this  sailor  when  he  comes 
home  ?  " 

"  Maybe,"  said  Katie,  with  a  pout, 
stooping  down  over  her  frame. 

"  But  maybe  will  not  do.  I  want 
to  know ;  have  you  made  up  your 
mind?     m// you,  Katie ? " 

"  He'll  maybe  no  ask  me  when  he 
comes  back,"  said  the  evasive  Katie, 
glancing  up  with  an  arch  demure 
smile. 

Lady  Anne  shook  her  head.  Till 
she  caught  this  smile,  she  had  looked 
almost  angry;  but  now  she  also 
smiled,  and  looked  down  from  her 
high  chair,  with  renewed  kindness, 
upon  her  little  protegee, 

**  Katie,  you  must  let  me  speak  to 
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yon.  I  will  Dot  say  a  word  against 
him  for  himself;  but  he^s  just,  yon 
know,  a  common  person.  Katie,  little 
Katie,  many  a  one  thinks  of  yon,  that 
you  think  little  about.  There^s  Betty, 
and  Janet,  and  me ;  and  weVe  all  as 
anxious  about  yon  as  if  you  were  a 
sister  of  our  own ; — but  to  be  a  sailor^s 
wife ;  to  bo  just  like  one  of  the  wives 
in  Anster ;  to  marry  a  common  man — 
oh  Katie,  could  you  do  it  ?  " 

*^  He's  no  a  common  man,**  said 
Katie,  raising  her  face,  which  was 
now  deeply  flushed ;  *^  he  has  as  plea- 
sant a  smile,  and  speaks  as  soft  and 
as  gentle,  and  kens  courtcsie — it*s  no 
bowing  I  mean — it's  a'  thing — as  weel 
as—" 

"  As  whom  ?  " 

Sir  Alexander!  Again  the  name 
is  almost  on  her  lip,  but  Katie  recol- 
lects herself  in  time. 

^^  As  weel  as  ony  grand  gentleman  I 
And  if  he  was  a  lord  he  would  be  nae 
better  than  he  is,  being  plain  Willie 
Morison  1 " 

Nae  better  I  You  think  so  just  now, 
little  Katie,  in  your  flush  of  afl*ection- 
ate  pride ;  you  did  not  quite  think  so 
when  you  first  awoke  to  the  percep- 
tion that  you  were  no  longer  free,  no 
longer  mistress  of  yourself ;  nor  even 
now,  sometimes,  when  one  of  your  old 
splendid  dreams  shoots  across  your 
imagination,  and  you  remember  that 
your  hero  is  the  mate  of  the  Levant 
schooner,  and  not  a  bold  Baron  nor  a 
belted  Earl. 

^^  Lady  Anne  told  me  this  morning 
when  I  was  helping  to  dress  her," 
said  Bauby  Bodger,  stealing  into  the 
west  room  when  Lady  Anne  was 
absent; — "but.  Miss  Katie,  it's  no 
true?" 

Katie  beat  impatiently  with  her 
fingers  upon  the  table,  and  made  no 
answer. 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  it's  true?" 


*'  What  for  should  it  no  be  true, 
Bauby  ?"  exclaimed  the  little  beauty. 

"  Eh,  Miss  Katie,  the  like  of  you ! 
but  you'll  repent  and  change  your 
mind  after  a*.  I'll  no  deny  he's  a 
bonny  lad;  but  it  wasna  him,  I 
reckon.  Miss  Katie,  that  sent  ye  the 
white  roses  yon  time  ?  " 

Katie's  cheeks  flushed  indignantly. 

^'^It's  no  my  blame  folk  sending 
hings.  I  took  the  flowers  just  be- 
cause they  were  bonnie,  and  no  for 
onybody's  sake.  /  had  nae  way  to 
ken  wha  sent  them — and  ye've  nae 
right  to  cast  it  up  to  me,  Bauby 
Rodger." 

"3/«  cast  it  up  to  ye,  my  bonnie 
bairn  I  If  I  turn  on  ye,  that  have  had 
ye  among  my  hands  maist  a'  your 
days,  mair  than  your  very  mother,  ye 
might  weel  mistrust  a'  the  world ;  but 
tell  me  ance  for  a',  is't  true?" 

Bauby  had  a  great  quantity  of  hair, 
very  red  hair,  which  her  little  plain 
cap,  tied — a  piece  of  extravagance 
which  the  Lady  Erskiue  did  not  fail 
to  notice — with  two  inches  of  narrow 
blue  ribbon,  was  quite  insufficient  to 
keep  in  duresse.  One  thick  lock  at 
this  moment  lay  prone  on  Bauby's 
shoulder,  as  she  leaned  her  great 
elbows  on  the  table,  and  bending  for- 
ward looked  earnestly  into  Katie 
Stewart's  face. 

Katie  made  no  reply.  She  only 
cast  down  her  eyes,  and  curiously 
examined  the  corner  of  her  apron; 
but,  at  last,  suddenly  springing  up, 
she  seized  Bauby's  stray  tress,  pulled 
it  lustily,  and  ran  ofi*  laughing  to  her 
embroidery  frame. 

"  Weel,  weel,"  said  Bauby  Rodger, 
untying  her  scrap  of  blue  ribbon  to 
enable  her  slowly  to  replace  the  fugi- 
tive lock — "  weel,  weel,  whaever  gets 
ye  will  get  a  handful.  Be  he  lord  or 
be  he  loon,  he'll  no  hae  his  sorrow  to 
seek!" 


CHAPTBB  XVIII. 


The  long  winter  glided  away — there 
was  nothing  in  it  to  mark  or  diversify 
its  progress.  Lady  Anne  Erskine 
saw  a  little  more  company — was 
sometimes  with  her  sister  Lady  Janet, 
and  for  one  New  Year  week  in  Edin- 
burgh with  Lady  Betty ;  but  nothing 
else  chequered  the  quiet  current  of 


Katie  Stewart's  life.  Janet  was  mar- 
ried— for  Alick  Morison's  ship  sailed 
to  "the  aest  country" — that  is,  the 
Baltic — and  took  a  long  rest  at  home 
all  the  winter.  And  in  the  Milton 
Mrs  Stewart  was  sedulously  prepaiing 
— her  objections  all  melting  into  an 
occasional  gmmble  under  the  kindly 
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logic  of  Isabell— for  anotber  wedding. 
The  inexhaastible  oak  press,  out  of 
whose  scarcely  diminished  stores  had 
come  the  ^^  providing"  of  Isabeil  and 
Janet,  was  now  resplendent  with 
snowy  linen  and  mighty  blankets  for 
Katie's;  and  in  the  pleasant  month 
of  April,  Willie  Monson  was  expected 
home. 

These  April  days  had  come — soft, 
genial,  hopeful  days — and  Katie  sat  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  Milton,  working  at 
some  articles  of  her  own  trousseau^ 
when  a  sailor's  wife  from  Anstruther 
knocked  at  the  open  door,— a  prelimi- 
nary knock,  not  to  ask  admittance,  bat 
to  intimate  that  she  was  about  to  enter. 

"IVe  brought  ye  a  letter.  Miss 
Katie,"  said  Nancy  Tod.  "  The  ship's 
in,  this  morning  afore  daylight,  and 
tiie  captain  sent  aff  my  man  in  a  boat 
to  carry  the  news  to  his  wife  at  the 
£lie;  so  the  mate  gi'ed  Jamie  this 
letter  for  you." 

ELatie  had  already  seized  the  letter, 
and  was  away  with  it  to  the  further 
window,  where  she  could  read  it  un- 
disturbed. It  was  the  first  letter  she 
had  ever  received,  except  from  Lady 
Anne — the  first  token  from  Willie 
Morison  since  he  waved  his  cap  to 
her  from  the  yards  of  the  schooner,  as 
it  glided  past  the  Billy  Ness. 

^^  Jamie  came  hame  in  the  dead  o' 
the  nicht,"  said  the  sailor's  wife, 
^^and  he's  gi'en  me  sic  a  fright  wi' 
what  he  heard  at  the  £lie,  that  I  am 
no  like  mysel  suice  syne ;  for  ye  ken 
there's  a  king's  boat,  a  wee  evil 
spirit  o'  a  cutter,  lying  in  the  Firth, 
and  its  come  on  nae  ither  errand  but 
to  press  our  men.  Ane  disna  ken  what 
nicht  they  may  come  ashore  and  hunt 
the  town ;  and  there's  a  guid  wheen 
men  the  noo  about  Aest  and  Wast 
Anster,  no  to  speak  o'  Sillerdyke  and 
Pittenweem.  Fm  sure  if  there  ever 
was  a  bitter  ill  and  misfortune  on  this 
earth,  it's  that  weary  pressgang." 

"Nae  doubt,  Nancy,"  said  Mrs 
Stewart,  with  the  comfortable  sym- 
pathy of  one  to  whom  a  kindred  cala- 
mity was  not  possible ;  "  but  ye  see 
Alick  Morison,  Janet's  man,  is  a  mate 
like  his  brother — and  it's  a  guid  big 
brig  he's  in,  too — so  we're  no  in  ony 
danger  onrsels ; — though,  to  be  sure, 
that's  just  a'  the  mair  reason  why  we 
should  feel  for  you." 

"Ane  never  kens   when   ane   is 


safe,"  said  Nancy,  shaking  her  head ; 
"  the  very  mates,  ay,  and  captains  too, 
nae  less,  are  pressed  just  as  soon  as 
a  common  man  afore  the  mast  when 
they're  out  o'  employ  or  ashore,  my 
Jamie  says ;  and  muckle  cai*e  seafaring 
men  have  to  take  now-a-d«^ skulking 
into  their  ain  houses  like  tliKyes  in 
the  nicht.  It's  an  awfu'  hard  case, 
Mrs  Stewart.  I'm  sure  if  the  king  or 
the  parliament  men  could  just  see  the 
housefu'  o'  bairns  my  man  has  to  work 
for,  and  keut  how  muckle  toil  it  takes 
to  feed  them  and  deed  them,  no  to 
speak  o'  schuliu',  it  wadna  be  in  their 
hearts  to  take  a  decent  head  of  a 
house  away  frae  his  family  in  sic  a 
manner.  Mony  a  wae  thought  it  gi'es 
me — mony  a  time  I  wauken  out  o' 
my  sleep  wi'  wat  cheeks,  dreaming 
Jamie's  pressed,  and  the  bairns  a' 
greetin'  about  me,  and  their  fiaither 
away  to  meet  men  as  facs  that  never 
did  harm  to  us,  and  wi'  far  waur  than 
the  natural  dangers  o'  the  sea  to 
suffer  frae.  It's  nae  easy  or  licht 
weird  being  a  sailor's  wiife  in  thir 
times." 

Katie,  her  letter  already  devonredt 
had  stolen  back  to  her  seat  with 
glowing  cheeks  and  bright  eyes ;  and 
Katie,  in  that  delight  of  welcome 
which  made  the  partings  look  like 
trifles,  was  not  disposed  to  grant  this 
proposition. 

"  Is  it  ony  waur  than  being  a  lands- 
man's, Nancy?"  she  asked,  glancing 
up  from  her  work. 

"  £h.  Miss  Katie,  it's  Uttle  the  like 
o'  you  ken — it's  little  yonng  lassies 
ken,  or  new- married  wives  either, 
that  are  a'  richt  if  their  man's  richt. 
I  have  as  muckle  regard  for  Jamie  as 
woman  need  to  have,  and  he's  weel 
wnrdy  o't;  but  I've  left  ane  in  the 
cradle  at  hame,  and  three  at  their 
faither's  fit,  that  canna  do  a  hand's 
turn  for  themsels,  puir  innocents,  nor 
will  this  mony  a  year — let-abee  Lizzie^ 
that  can  do  grand  about  a  house  al- 
ready, and  will  sune  be  fit  for  service, 
it's  my  hope ;  and  Tam,  that's  a 
muckle  laddie,  and  should  be  bund  to 
some  trade.  What  would  come  o' 
them  a',  if  the  faither  was  ta'en  frae 
their  head  like  Archie  Davidson,  no 
to  be  heard  o'  for  maybe  ten  or  twenty 
years?  Ye  dinna  ken — ^ye  ken  nae- 
thing  about  it,  yon  young  things;  it's 
different  wi'  the  like  o'  me." 
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>^Take  hame  a  wheen  bannocks 
with  ye  to  the  bairns,  Nancj,"  said 
Mrs  Stewart,  taking  a  great  basketfoi 
of  barley-meal  and  wheaten  cakes 
from  the  anmrie. 

**  Monj  thanks,  mbtress,"  sud 
Nancy,  with  great  goodwill  lifting 
her  bine  checked  apron — "yeVe  just 
owre  gnid.  It*s  no  often  wheat  bread 
crosses  my  lips,  and  yestreen  I  wad 
hae  been  thankfal  of  a  morsel  to  mak 
meat  to  wee  Geordie ;  but  the  siller 
rins  scant  snne  enough,  without  wast- 
ing it  on  guid  things  to  oursels.  Mony 
thanks,  and  gnid  day,  andTm  mnckle 
obliged  to  ye." 

^^Willie^s  to  be  hame  the  night, 
mother,"  said  Katie  in  a  half  whisper, 
as  Nancy  left  the  door  with  her  well- 
filled  apron. 

''  The  nicht  1  He*ll  have  sent  nae 
word  hame.  Til  warrant.  How  is  he 
to  win  away  frae  the  ship  sae  soon?" 

'*  The  captain *s  wife's  gann  up  from 
the  £lie — he*ll  no  need  to  gang  down 
himsel;  and  Willie's  to  cross  the 
Firth  after  dark,  a'  for  fear  of  that 
wea^  pressgang." 

**  Weel,  weeC  it  can  do  nae  ill  to 
ns — be  thankful,"  said  Mrs  Stewart. 

And  that  same  night,  when  the 
soft  April  moon,  still  young  and  half 
formed,  reflected  its  silver  bow  in  the 
qaiet  Firth,  strangely  contrasting  its 
peaceful  li^ht  with  the  lurid  torch  on 
the  May,  Willie  Morison  stood  on  the 
little  bridge  before  the  mill,  by  Katie 
Stewart's  side. 

All  these  six  long  months  they  had 
never  seen,  never  heard  of  each  other; 
yet  strange  it  is  now,  how  they  have 
learned  each  the  mind  and  heart  of 
each.  When  they  parted,  Katie  was 
still  shy  of  her  betrothed ;  now  it  is 
not  so; — and  they  talk  together  under 
the  moonlight  with  a  full  familiar  con- 
fidence, unhesitating,  unrestrained,  at 
which  Katie  herself  sometimes  starts 
and  wonders. 

But  now  the  lamp  is  lighted  within, 
and  there  are  loud  and  frequent 
calls  for  Willie.  Old  Mrs  Morison, 
his  widow  mother,  occupies  John 
Stewart's  elbow  chair,  and  A  lick  and 
Janet  widen  the  circle  round  the  fire ; 
for  winter  or  summer  the  cheerfnl 
fireside  is  the  household  centre,  though, 
in  deference  to  this  pleasant  April 
weather,  the  door  stands  open,  and 
the  Toioe  of  the  bmn  joins  pleaaantly 


with  the  human  yofees,  and  a  broad 
line  of  moonlight  inlays  the  tlureshold 
with  silyer.  And  now  little  Katie 
steals  in  with  secret  blushes,  and 
eyes  full  of  happy  dew,  which  are  so 
dazzled  by  the  warm  light  of  the  in- 
terior that  she  has  to  shade  them 
with  her  hand ; — ^steals  in,  under  cover 
of  that  great  figure  which  she  has 
constrained  to  enter  before  her ;  and 
sitting  down  in  the  comer,  withdrawn 
from  the  light  as  far  as  may  be, 
draws  to  her  side  her  little  wheel. 

^^  Weel,  ye  see,  I  saw  our  owners 
this  momhig,"  said  Willie,  looking 
round  upon,  and  addressing  in  gene* 
ral  the  interested  company,  while 
Katie  span  demurely  with  the  aspect 
of  an  initiated  person,  who  knew  it 
all,  and  did  not  need  to  listen,  *^  and 
they  have  a  new  brig  bnilding  down 
at  Leith,  that's  to  be  ca'ed  the  Flower 
of  Fife.  Mr  Mitchell  the  chief 
owner  is  a  St  Andrews  man  himsel — 
so  he  sdd  if  I  would  be  content  to 
be  maybe  six  weeks  or  twa  montha 
ashore  ont  of  employ,  he  would  ship 
me  master  of  the  brig  whenever  she 
was  ready  for  sea." 

'*  Out  of  employ  1"  exclaimed 
AlidL  in  consternation. 

*^  I  ken  what  ye  mean,  Alick,  bat 
nae  fear  of  that.  So  I  told  the  owner 
that  I  had  my  ain  reasons  for  want- 
ing twa-three  weeks  to  mysel,  ashore, 
the  noo,  and  that  I  would  take  his 
offer  and  thank  him ;  so  we  shook 
hands  on  the  bargain,  and  ye  may 
ca'  me  Captain,  mother,  whenever  ye 
like." 

**  Ay,  bnt  no  till  the  entter's  cap- 
tain gi'es  ns  leave,"  said  All<^ 
hastily.  '*  What  glamour  was  owre 
ye,  that  ye  oould  pit  yonrsel  in  such 
peril?  better  sail  mate  for  a  diszen 
voyages  mahr,  than  be  pressed  for  a 
common  Jack  in  a  man-o'-war." 

«'  Nae  fear  of  ns,"  said  Willie, 
gaily.  "  Never  venture,  never  win, 
Alick;  and  ye'U  have  a'  to  cross  te 
Leith  before  we  sail,  and  see  the 
Flower  of  Fife.  I  should  take  Katie 
with  me  the  first  voyage,  and  then 
there  would  be  twa  of  them,  miller.** 

♦*  Bat,  Willie,  my  man,  ve've 
pitten  yonrsel  in  peril,"  said  hii 
mother,  laying  her  feeble  hand  vpon 
his  arm. 

'^  Ne'er  a  bit,  nother—ne'er  a  bit. 
The  cutter  has  dune  nae  mischief 
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yet— she's  neither  stopped  a  ship  nor 
sent  a  boat  ashore.  If  she  begins  to 
show  her  teeth,  we'll  hear  her  snarl 
in  time,  and  I'll  away  in  to  Cnpar,  or 
west  to  Danfermline ;  nae  feai*  of  me 
— ^we'll  keep  a  look-out  on  the  Firth, 
and  nae  harm  will  come  near  us." 
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*^  K  there  was  nae  ither  safeguard 


but  your  look-ont  on  the  Firth, 
waes  me  I"  said  his  mother;  *^  but 
ye're  the  son  of  a  righteous  man, 
Willie  Morison,  and  ane  of  the  props 
of  a  widow.  The  Lord  preserve  ye — 
for  I  see  ye'll  ha'o  muckle  need." 


CUAPTER  XIX. 


The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath, 
and  Willie  Morison,  with  his  old 
mother  leaning  on  his  arm,  reverently 
deposited  his  silver  half-crown  in  the 
plate  at  the  door  of  West  Anster 
Church — an  offering  of  thankfulness, 
for  the  parish  poor.  There  had  been 
various  returns  during  the  previous 
week :  a  brig  from  the  Levant,  and 
another  from  Riga — where,  with  ita 
cargo  of  hemp,  it  had  been  frozen  in 
all  the  winter — had  brought  home 
each  their  proportion  of  welcome 
family  fathers,  and  young  sailor  men, 
like  Willie  Morison  himself,  to  glad 
the  eyes  of  friends  and  kindred.  One 
of  these  was  the  son  of  that  venerable 
elder  in  the  lateran,  who  rose  to 
read  the  little  notes  which  the  thanks- 
givers  had  handed  to  him  at  the  door; 
and  Katie  Stewart's  eyes  filled  as 
the  old  man's  slow  voice,  somewhat 
moved  by  reading  his  son's  name  just 
before,  intimated  to  the  waiting  con- 
gregation  before  him,  and  to  the 
minister  in  the  pulpit  behind,  also 
waiting  to  include  all  these  in  his 
concluding  prayer,  that  AVilliam  Mo- 
rison gave  thanks  for  his  safe  return. 

And  then  there  came  friendly  greet- 
ings as  the  congregation  streamed  out 
through  the  churchyard,  and  the  soft 
hopeful  sunshine  of  spring  threw  down 
a  bright  flickering  network  of  light 
and  shade  through  the  soft  foliage 
on  the  causewayed  street ; — peaceful 
people  going  to  secure  and  quiet 
homes  —  families  joyfully  encircling 
the  fathers  or  brothers  for  whose  re- 
turn they  had  just  rendered  thanks 
out  of  full  hearts,  and  peace  upon  all 
and  over  all,  as  broad  as  the  skies, 
and  as  calm. 

But  as  the  stream  of  people  pours 
again  in  the  afternoon  from  the  two 
neighbour  churches,  what  is  this  gra- 
dual excitement  which  manifests  itself 
among  them?  Hark  I  there  is  the 
i)oom  of  a  gun  plunging  into  all  the 


echoes;  and  crowds  of  mothers  and 
sisters  cling  about  these  young  sailors, 
and  almost  struggle  with  them,  to 
hurry  them  home.  Who  is  that 
hastening  to  the  pier,  with  his  staff 
clenched  in  his  hand,  and  his  white 
**  haffit  locks"  streaming  behind  him  ? 
It  is  the  reverend  elder  who  to-day 
returned  thanks  for  his  restored  son. 
The  sight  of  him — the  sound  of  that 
second  gun  pealing  from  the  Firth, 
puts  the  climax  on  the  excitement,  of 
the  people,  and  now,  in  a  continuous 
stream  from  the  peaceful  churchyard 
gates,  they  flow  towards  the  pier  and 
the  sea. 

Eagerly  running  along  by  the  edge 
of  the  rocks,  at  a  pace  which,  on 
another  Sabbath,  she  would  have 
thought  a  desecration  of  the  day, 
clinging  to  WUlie  Morison's  arm,  and 
with  an  anxious  heart,  feeling  her  pre- 
sence a  kind  of  protection  to  him, 
Katie  Stewart  hastens  to  the  Billy 
Ness.  The  grey  pier  of  Anster  is 
lined  with  anxious  faces,  and  here 
and  there  a  levelled  telescope  under 
the  care  of  some  old  shipmaster  at- 
tracts round  it  a  still  deeper,  still 
more  eager,  knot  of  spectators.  The 
tide  is  out,  and  venturous  lads  are 
stealing  along  the  sharp  low  ranges 
of  rock,  slipping  now  and  then 
with  incautious  steps  into  the  little 
clear  pools  of  sea-water  which  sur- 
round them ;  for  their  eyes  are  not 
on  their  own  uncertain  footing,  but 
fixed,  like  the  rest,  on  that  visible 
danger  up  the  Firth,  in  which  all  feel 
themselves  concerned. 

Already  there  are  spectators,  and 
another  telescope  on  the  Billy  Ness, 
and  the  whole  range  of  *^  the  braes" 
between  Anstruther  and  Pittenweem 
is  dotted  with  anxious  lookers-on ;  and 
the  far  away  pier  of  Pittenweem,  too, 
is  dark  with  its  little  crowd. 

What  is  the  cause?  Not  far  from 
the  shore,  just  where  that  headland, 
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^hich  hides  from  jou  the  deep  inden- 
tation of  Largo  Bay,  juts  ont  npon 
the  Firtb,  lies  a  little  vessel,  loo^ng 
like  a  diminutive  Arabian  horse,  or 
one  of  the  aristocratic  young  slight  lads 
who  are  its  ofScers,  with  high  blood, 
training,  and  courage,  in  every  tight 
line  of  its  cordage,  and  taper  stretch 
of  its  masts.  Before  it,  arrested  in 
its  way,  lies  a  helpless  merchant  brig, 
softly  swaying  on  the  bright  mid- 
waters  of  the  Firth,  with  the  cut- 
ter's boat  rapidly  approaching  its 
side. 

Another  moment  and  it  is  boarded ; 
a  very  short  interval  of  silence,  and 
again  the  officer — you  can  distinguish 
him  with  that  telescope,  by  his  cocked 
hat,  and  the  flash  which  the  scabbard 
of  his  sword  throws  on  the  water  as 
he  descends  the  vessel's  side — has  re- 
entered the  cutter's  boat.  Heavily 
the  boat  moves  through  the  water 
now,  crowded  with  pressed  men- 
poor  writhing  hearts,  whose  hopes  of 
home-coming  and  peace  have  been 
blighted  in  a  moment ;  captured,  some 
of  them  in  sight  of  their  homes,  and 
under  the  anxious  straining  eyes  of 
wives  and  children,  happily  too  far 
otf  to  discern  their  full  calamity. 

A  low  moan  comes  from  the  lips  of 
that  poor  woman,  who,  WTinging  her 
hands  and  rocking  herself  to  and  fro, 
with  the  unconscious  movement  of 
extreme  pain,  looks  pitifully  in  Willie 
Morison's  face,  as  he  fixes  the  tele- 
scope on  this  scene.  She  is  reading 
the  changes  of  its  expression,  as  if 
her  sentence  was  there ;  but  he  says 
nothing,  though  the  very  motion  of 
his  hand,  as  he  steadies  the  glass, 
attracts,  like  something  of  occult  sig- 
nificance, the  agonised  gaze  which 
dwells  upon  him. 

^^  Captain,  captain  I  *'  she  cried  at 
last,  softly  pulling  his  coat,  and  with 
unconscious  art  using  the  new  title — 
**  captain,  is't  the  Traveller?  Can 
ye  make  her  out  ?  She  has  a  white 
i^gure-head  at  her  bows,  and  twa 
white  lines  round  her  side.  Captain, 
captain !  tell  me  for  pity's  sake ! " 

Another  long  keen  look  was  bent 
on  the  brig,  as  slowly  and  disconso- 
lately she  resumed  her  onward  way. 

"  No,  Peggie,"  said  the  young 
sailor,  looking  round  to  meet  her  eye, 
and  to  comfort  his  companion,  who 
stood  trembling  by  his   side — ^^  no. 


Peggie— make  yourself  easy ;  it's  no 
the  Traveller." 

The  poor  woman  seated  herself  on 
the  grass,  and,  supporting  her  head 
on  her  hands,  wiped  from  her  pale 
cheek  tears  of  relief  and  thankfuhoess. 

**  God  be  thanked !— and,  oh !  God 
pity  thae  puir  creatures,  and  their 
wives,  and  their  little  anes.  I  think 
I  have  the  hardest  heart  in  a*  the 
world,  that  can  be  glad  when  there's 
such  misery  in  sight." 

But  dry  your  tears,  poor  Peggie 
Rodger — brace  up  your  tremblkig 
heart  again  for  another  fiery  trial; 
for  here  comes  another  white  sail 
peacefully  gliding  up  the  Firth,  with 
a  flag  fluttering  from  the  stem,  and  a 
white  figure-head  dashing  aside  the 
spray  which  seems  to  embrace  it  joy- 
fully, the  sailors  think,  as  out  of 
stormy  seas  it  nears  the  welcome 
home.  With  a  light  step  the  captain 
walks  the  little  quarterdeck  —  with 
light  hearts  the  seamen  lounge  amid- 
ships, looking  forth  on  the  green  hills 
of  Fife.  Dark  grows  the  young 
sailor's  face  as  he  watches  the  un- 
suspicious victim  glide  triumphantly 
up  through  the  blue  water  into  the 
undreaded  snare  j  and  a  glance  round, 
a  slight  contraction  of  those  lines  in 
his  face  which  Katie  Stewart,  eagerly 
watching  him,  has  never  seen  so 
strongly  marked  before,  tells  the  poor 
wife  on  the  grass  enough  to  make  her 
rise  hysterically  strong,  and  with  her 
whole  might  gaze  at  the  advancing 
ship;  for,  alas!  one  can  doubt  its 
identity  no  longer.  The  white  lines 
on  its  side — the  white  figure-head 
among  the  joyous  spray— and  the 
TraveUer  dashes  on,  out  of  its  icy 
prison  in  the  northern  harbour — oat 
of  its  stormy  ocean  voyage — home- 
ward bound  I 

Homeward  bound  !  There  is  one 
yonder  turning  longing  looks  to 
Anster's  quiet  harbour  as  the  ship 
sails  past;  carefully  putting  up  in 
the  coloured  foreign  baskets  those 
little  wooden  tovs  which  amused  hi« 
leisure  during  the  long  dark  winter 
among  the  ice,  and  thinking  with  in- 
voluntary smiles  how  his  little  ones 
will  leap  for  joy  as  he  divides  the 
store.  Put  them  up,  good  seaman, 
gentle  father!— the  little  ones  will  be 
men  and  women  before  you  look  on 
them  again. 
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For  already  the  echoes  are  startled, 
and  the  women  here  on  shore  shiver 
and  wring  their  hands  as  the  cotter^s 
gun  rings  out  its  mandate  to  the  pas- 
senger; and  looking  up  the  Firth 
you  see  nothing  but  a  floating  globe 
of  white  smoke,  slowly  breaking  into 
long  streamers,  and  almost  entirely 
i^ncealing  the  flne  outline  of  the  little 
ship  of  war.  The  challenged  brig  at 
first  is  doubtful — the  alarmed  captain 
does  not  understand  the  summons; 
but  again  another  flash,  another  re- 
port, another  cloud  of  white  smoke, 
and  the  Traveller  is  brought  to. 

There  are  no  tears  on  Peggie 
Bodger^s  haggard  cheeks,  but  a  con- 
vulsive shudder  passes  over  her  now 
and  then,  as,  with  intense  strained 
eyes,  she  watches  the  cutter^s  boat  as 
it  crosses  the  Firth  towards  the  ar- 
rested brig. 

^*  God  1  an^  it  were  sunk  like  lead  1  *^ 
said  a  passionate  voice  beside  her, 
trembling  with  the  desperate  restraint 
of  impotent  strength. 

"  God  help  us ! — God  help  us  I — 
cursena  theni,*^  said  the  poor  woman 
with  a  hysteric  sob.  *^  Oh,  captain, 
captain  I  gie  me  the  glass  ;  iif  they  pit 
him  in  the  boat  FU  ken  Davie — if 
naebody  else  would,  I  can — gie  me 
the  glass.^* 

He  gave  her  the  glass,  and  himself 
gladly  turned  away,  trembling  with 
the  same  suppressed  rage  and  indig- 
nation which  had  dictated  the  other 
spectator's  curse. 

"  If  ane  could  but  warn  them  wV 
a  word,"  groaned  Willie  Morison, 
grinding  his  teeth — '^  if  ane  could  but 
lift  a  finger!  but  to  see  them  gang 
into  the  snare  like  innocents  in  the 
broad  day — Katie,  it's  enough  to  pit 
a  man  mad  !  " 

But  Katie's  pitiful  compassionate 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Peggie  Rodger — 
ou  her  white  hollow  cheeks,  and  on 
the  convulsive  steadiness  with  which 
she  held  the  telescope  in  her  hand. 

"  It's  a  fair  wind  into  the  Firth— 
there's  anither  brig  due.  Katie,  I 
canna  stand  and  see  this  mair!  " 

He  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm, 
and  unconsciously  grasping  it  with  a 
force  which  at  another  time  would 
have  made  her  cry  with  pain,  led  her 
a  Ifttle  way  back  towards  the  town. 
But'  the  fascination  of  the  scene  was 
too  great  for  him,  painful  as  it  was, 


and  far  away  on  the  horizon  glim- 
mered another  sail. 

"  Willie ! "  exclaimed  Katie  Stewart, 
**  gar  some  of  the  Sillardyke  men 
gang  out  wi'  a  boat — gar  them  row 
down  by  the  coast,  and  then  strike 
out  into  the  Firth,  and  warn  the  men.*^ 

He  grasped  her  hand  again,  not  so 
violently.  ** Bless  you,  lassie!  and 
wha  should  do  your  bidding  but  my- 
sel  ?  but  take  care  of  yonrsel,  Katie 
Stewart.  What  care  I  for  a'  the 
brigs  in  the  world  if  onything  ails 
you  ?    Gang  hame,  or —  " 

^^  I'll  no  stir  a  fit  till  you're  safe 
back  again.  I'll  never  speak  to  ye 
mair  if  ye  say  anither  word.  Be  canny 
— be  canny-^but  haste  ye  away." 

Another  moment  and  Katie  Stewart 
stands  alone  by  Peggie  Rodger's  side, 
watching  the  eager  face  which  seems 
to  grow  old  and  emaciated  with  this 
terrible  vigil,  as  if  these  moments  were 
years ;  while  the  ground  flies  under 
the  bounding  feet  of  Willie  Morison, 
and  he  answers  the  questions  which 
are  addressed  to  him,  as  to  his  errand, 
only  while  himself  continues  at  full 
spened  to  push  eastward  to  Cellar- 
dyke. 

And  the  indistinct  words  which  he 
calls  back  to  his  comrades,  as  he 
^^  devours  the  way,"  are  enough  to 
send  racing  after  him  an  eager  train 
of  coadjutors;  and  with  his  bonnet 
off,  and  his  hands,  which  tremble  as 
with  palsy,  clasped  convnlsively  to- 
gether, the  white-haired  Elder  leans 
upon  the  wall  of  the  pier,  and  bids 
God  bless  them,  God  speed  them, 
with  a  broken  voice,  whose  utterance 
comes  in  gasps  and  sobs ;  for  he  has 
yet  another  son  upon  the  sea. 

Meanwhile  the  cutter's  boat  has 
returned  from  the  Traveller  with  its 
second  load ;  and  a  kind  bystander  re- 
lieves the  aching  arms  of  poor  Peggie 
Rodger  of  the  telescope  in  which  now 
she  has  no  further  interest. 

"  Gude  kens — Gude  kens,"  said  the 
poor  woman  slowly,  as  Katie  strove  to 
comfort  her.  ^^  I  didna  see  him  in  the 
boat ;  but  ane  could  see  naething  but 
the  wet  oars  flashing  out  of  the  water, 
and  blinding  folk's  een.  What  am  I 
to  do  ?  Miss  Katie,  what  am  I  to 
think  ?  They  maun  have  left  some 
men  in  the  ship  to  work  her.  Oh ! 
God  grant  they  have  ta'en  the  young 
men,  and  no  heads  of  families  wL* 
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bairns  to  toil  for.  But  Davio's  a 
buirdly  man,  just  like  anc  to  take  an 
officer's  ee.  Oh  the  Lord  help  as ! 
for  I^m  just  distraught,  and  kenna 
what  to  do." 

A  faint  cheer,  instantly  suppressed, 
rises  from  the  point  of  the  pier  and 
the  shelving  coast  bejond;  and 
yonder  now  it  glides  along  the  shore, 
with  wet  oars  gleaming  out  of  the 
dazzling  snnny  water,  the  boat  of  the 
forlorn  hope.  A  small,  picked,  chosen 
company  bend  to  the  oars,  and  Willie 
Morison  is  at  the  helm,  warily  gniding 
the  little  vessel  over  the  rocks,  as 
they  shelter  themselves  in  the  shadow 
of  the  coast.  On  the  horizon  the 
coming  sail  flatters  nearer,  nearer — 
and  up  the  Firth  yonder  there  is  a 
stir  in  the  cntter  as  she  prepares  to 
leave  her  anchor  and  strike  into  the 
mid-waters  of  the  broad  highway  which 
she  molests. 

The  snn  is  sinking  lower  in  the 
grand  western  skies,  and  beginning  to 
cast  long,  cool,  dewy  shadows  of  every 
headland  and  little  promontory  over 
the  whole  rocky  coast ;  but  still  the 
Firth  is  bnrning  with  his  slanting 
fervid  rays,  and  Inchkeith  far  away 
lies  like  a  cload  npon  the  sea,  and  the 
May,  near  at  hand,  lifts  its  white 
front  to  the  sun — a  Sabbath  night  as 
calm  and  full  of  rest  as  ever  natural 
Sabbath  was — and  the  reverend  Elder 
yonder  on  the  pier  uncovers  his  white 
head  once  more,  and  groans  within 
himself,  amid  his  passionate  prayers 
for  these  perilled  men  upon  the  sea, 
over  the  desecrated  Sabbath  day. 

Xearer  and  nearer  wears  the  sail, 
fluttering  like  the  snowy  breast  of 
some  sea-bird  in  prophetic  terror ;  and 
now  far  off  the  red  fishing-boat  strikes 
boldly  forth  into  the  Firth  with  a 
signal  flag  at  its  prow. 

In  the  cntter  they  perceive  it  now ; 
and  sec  how  the  anchor  swings  up  her 
shapely  side,  and  the  snowy  sail  curls 
over  the  yards,  as  with  a  bound  she 
darts  forth  from  her  lurking-place,  and, 
flashing  in  the  sunshine  like  an  eager 
hound,  leaps  forth  after  her  prey. 

The  boat — the  boat  I  With  every 
gleam  of  its  oars  the  hearts  throb  that 
watch  it  on  its  way;  with  every 
bound  it  makes  there  are  prayers — 
prayers  of  the  anguish  which  will  take 
no  discouragement — pressing  in  at  the 


gates  of  heaven  ;  and  the  ebbing  tide 
bears  it  out,  and  the  wind  droops  its 
wings,  and  falls  becalmed  upon  the 
coast,  as  if  repenting  it  of  the  evil 
service  it  did  to  those  two  hapless  ves- 
sels which  have  fallen  into  the  snare. 
Bravely  on  as  the  snn  grows  lower — 
bravely  ont  as  the  flattering  stranger 
sail  draws  nearer  and  more  near — and 
but  one  other  strain  will  bring  them 
within  hail. 

Bat  as  all  eyes  follow  these  adven- 
turers, another  flash  from  the  cutter's 
side  glares  over  the  shining  water; 
and  as  the  smoke  rolb  over  the 
parsaing  vessel,  and  the  loud  report 
again  disturbs  all  the  hills,  Katle^s' 
heart  grows  sick,  and  she  scarcely 
dares  look  to  the  east.  But  the  ball 
has  ploughed  the  water  harmlessly, 
and  yonder  is  the  boat  of  rescue — 
yonder  is  the  ship  within  hail ;  and 
some  one  stands  up  in  the  prow  of 
the  forlorn  hope,  and  shoots  and 
waves  his  hand. 

It  is  enough.  ^*  There  she  goe»— 
there  she  tacks  I  "  cries  exulting  the 
man  with  the  telescope,  **  and  in  half- 
an-hoar  she'll  be  safe  in  St  Andrew's 
Bay." 

But  she  sails  slowly  back — and 
slowly  sails  the  impatient  catter,  with 
little  wind  to  swell  her  sails,  and  that 
little  in  her  face;  while  the  fisher- 
boat,  again  falling  close  inshore  with 
a  relay  of  fresh  men  at  the  oars,  has 
the  advantage  of  them  both. 

And  now  there  is  a  hot  pursuit — 
the  cutter's  boat  in  full  chase  after  the 
forlorn  hope ;  but  as  the  sun  disap- 
pears, and  the  long  shadows  lengthen 
and  creep  along  the  creeks  and  bays 
of  the  rocky  coast  so  well  known  to 
the  pursued,  so  ill  to  the  pursuer,  the 
event  of  the  race  is  soon  decided  ;  and 
clambering  up  the  first  accessible 
landing-place  they  can  gain,  and 
leaving  their  boat  on  the  rocks  behind 
them,  the  forlorn  hope  joyously  make 
their  way  home. 

**  And  it's  a'  Katie's  notion,  and  no 
a  morsel  of  mine,"  says  the  proud 
Willie  Morison.  But  alas  for  your 
stent  heart,  Willie!  —  alas  for  the 
tremulous  startled  bird  which  beats 
against  the  innocent  breast  of  little 
Katie  Stewart,  for  no  one  knows  what 
heavy  shadows  shall  veil  the  endihg 
of  this  Sabbath-day. 
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BESIDENCE   AND  RAHBLES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


The  man  who,  having  recently  built 
a  house  and  planted  a  garden,  capri- 
ciously abandons  his  commodious 
dwelling  and  pleasant  parterres  for 
nncnltivated  solitudes,  there  to  re- 
commence the  work,  is  open  to  a 
charge  of  eccentricity,  if  not  of  folly. 
It  may  be  said  that,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  this  has  been  the  conduct  of 
the  great  North  American  nation. 
With  abundant  room  to  double  and 
to  treble  itself,  the  population  of  the 
States  has  yet  felt  cramped  within  its 
ample  limits,  and  has  pushed  forward, 
westwards  to  the  Pacific,  and  south- 
wards into  the  heart  of  Mexico.  Gold 
discoveries  may  recently  have  stimu- 
lated, but  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
origin  of  this  migratory  impulse, 
which  we  cannot  doubt  has  been  com- 
municated by  Providence  to  one  of 
the  most  numerous,  energetic,  and 
intelligent  of  existing  races,  that  the 
barren  places  of  the  earth  may  be 
fructified,  and  barbarism  gradually  bo 
everywhere  replaced  by  civilisation. 
Contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
expected,  the  impulse  has  lately  been 
less  manifest  in  the  European  Anglo- 
Saxons  than  in  those  of  America. 
From  Great  Britain  —  which,  in  a 
bird's-eye  view,  would  seem  a  teem- 
ing ant-hill — where  a  crowded  popu- 
lation is  pent  in  scanty  compass  by 
encircling  seas,  where  professions  and 
trades  are  overstocked,  and  the  battle 
of  life  is  fought  at  disadvantage  by 
reason  of  the  narrow  field,  the  great 
streams  of  emigration  should,  it  may 
be  thought,  proceed.  There  are  rea- 
sons, however,  for  the  contrary. 
Without  impeachment  of  the  patriot- 
ism of  our  Transatlantic  cousins,  we 
suspect  that  love  of  country  is  far 
stronger  in  the  breast  of  an  old  nation 
than  in  that  of  a  young  one.  This  is 
easy  to  understand,  if  there  be  value 
in  things  and  in  ideas  which  most 
men  prize  and  cherish — in  ancient 
monuments,  glorious  traditions,  time- 
honoured  associations,  and  the  me- 
mory of  the  illustrious  dead.  The 
Americans  seem  to  us  to  be  more  re- 
markable for  love  and  admiration  of 


themselves  than  of  their  country. 
The  Englishman  talks  of  ^^  dear  Old 
England;^'  the  Yankee  tells  you  of 
"  the  greatest  nation  in  creation." 
To  an  Englishman,  the  soil  of  his 
country  and  bricks  of  his  towns,  the 
streets,  rivers,  and  hills,  and  the  very 
roads,  are  objects  of  affection;  because 
with  all  those  things  are  indissolnbly 
associated  so  much  of  which  he  is 
justly  proud ;  an  American  places  his 
pride  in  introducing  into  new  regions 
the  banner  and  institutions  of  bis 
restless,  enterprising  nation.  We 
believe  that  a  great  many  English- 
men, even  of  classes  with  whom  phy- 
sical wellbeing  might  be  supposed  a 
paramount  consideration,  would  ra- 
ther toil  for  a  crust  at  home  than 
wander  to  distant  lands,  with  a  pro- 
spect of  improved  condition  on  easier 
terms.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
recent  Governments  have  properly 
aided,  directed,  and  encouraged  Bri- 
tish emigration,  and  whether  they 
have  not  suffered  the  current  to  be 
diverted  to  the  shores  of  America, 
when  a  little  judgment  and  guidance 
might  have  led  it  to  our  own  colonies. 
As  regards  the  lower  classes  of  Irish 
emigrants,  we  confess  that  we  would 
rather  know  them  in  the  States  thMi 
in  Australia;  the  more  so,  because 
recent  statistics  prove  that,  upon 
American  soil,  and  when  amalgamated 
with  the  American  people,  the  great 
majority  of  them  speedily  cast  off  the 
detestable  yoke  of  Rome.  But  it  is 
to  Australasia  emigrants  from  Great 
Britain  should  be  directed;  and  wo 
gladly  observe  the  tide  setting  strong 
in  that  direction.  It  is  useless  now 
to  inquire  whether  this  might  not 
earlier  have  been  the  case,  had  proper 
facilities  been  afforded,  and  had  means 
been  taken  to  shorten  the  passage  to 
the  Antipodes.  Gold  discoveries  have 
at  last  given  the  signal,  and  private 
enterprise  has  taken  the  matter  in 
hand.  To  it  we  already  owe  the 
direct  steam  transit  from  this  country 
to  Australia,  round  the  Cape,  and 
shall  shortly  be  indebted  for  one 
which   promises   to   be    still    more 
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rapid,  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Certainly  the  state  of  public  feeling 
at  the  present  time  calls  loudly  for 
accelerated  communication  with  our 
southern  colonies.  Emigration  bids 
fair  to  proceed  on  a  large  scale.  On 
all  sides  the  note  of  preparation  is 
heardf  sounded  by  a  class  of  emigrants 
superior  to  the  majority  of  those  who 
have  hitherto  replenished  our  colonies 
— by  young  men  beginning  life,  who 
take  out  with  them  courage  and  en- 
ergy unimpaired  by  failure  and  re- 
verses. Doubtless  most  persons,  of 
the  many  thousands  who  read  these 
lines,  have  knowledge  of  such  prepa- 
rations— have  friends,  acquaintances, 
or  relatives,  fitting  for  the  distant 
pilgrimage,  or  perhaps  already  ship- 
ped, and  waiting  but  the  anchor^s  trip 
to  bid  a  long  farewell — whose  linger- 
ing regrets  are  tempered  by  bright 
hopes—to  the  land  of  their  birth,  but 
not  to  its  laws  and  institutions — to 
many  whom  they  love,  but  not  to  the 
society  of  those  who  speak  the  same 
tongue,  and  whose  hearts  throb  to  the 
same  sympathies. 

To  all  intending  emigrants  and  emi- 
grants* friends,  to  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  our  noble  southern  colonies, 
to  all  who  love  spirited  narrative  of 
adventure,  and  lively  description  of 
distant  lands,  we  cordially  recommend 
the  volumes  lately  published  by  Colo- 
nel Mundy,  who  has  given  a  worthy 
successor  to  his  pleasant  book  of  In- 
dian Sketches.  Let  us  not  be  misun- 
derstood. We  do  not  vaunt  the  Colo- 
nel's work  as  a  Colonist's  Manual  or 
Handbook  to  Australasia ;  we  do  not 
pronounce  it,  according  to  a  favourite 
formula,  as  indispensable  a  part  of  au 
emigrant's  baggage  as  a  shirt  or  a  hair- 
brnsb,  or  declare  that  its  possession 
will  smooth  every  difficulty  in  the  path 
of  newly-arrived  pilgrims  in  the  lands 
it  treats  of.  Its  author  himself  has 
no  such  pretensions.  He  speaks  of 
his  work  with  more  modesty  than  is 
always  found  in  gentlemen  who  pub- 
lish, in  portly  octavos,  the  results  of 
five  years'  distant  rambles.  The  sol- 
dier displays  his  colours  at  starting. 
He  goes  off  with  a  distinct  declaration 
that  the  book  is  intended  to  be  a  light 
one,  but  that  he  shall  rejoice  if  he  has 
incidentally  supplied  useful  informa- 
tion. In  another  place  he  goes  still 
farther,  and  calls  his  journal  trifling. 

VOL.  LXXII. — NO.  CCCCXLin. 


It  does  comprise  a  certain  amount  of 
pleasant  trifling;  but  the  intending 
colonist  will  glean  from  it  many  va- 
luable hints,  whilst  to  all  it  will  afford 
more  or  less  information. 

Colonel  Mundy  sailed  for  Sydney 
in  the  spring  of  1846,  as  Deputy- 
adjutant-general  of  the  Australian 
colonies.  He  returned  to  England 
in  January  of  the  present  year.  The 
interval  was  passed  in  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  New  Zealand— besides  visits  to 
sundry  small  islands,  Sydney  was 
his  headquarters  during  the  greater- 
part  of  his  five  years'  abode  in  the 
Far  South,  and  thence  he  made 
numerous  excursions  into  the  interior. 
He  kept  a  regular  diary,  which  it 
was  the  amusement  of  his  leisure 
hours  to  cast  into  the  form  of  a  book ; 
— so  that  the  production  of  twelve 
hundred  copious  pages  was  distributed 
over  several  years,  and  was  really  a 
labour  of  love.  To  this  we  must 
attribute— as  well  as  to  the  author'a- 
good  temper  and  happy  disposition-— 
the  unflagging  spirit  and  vivacity  of 
the  work,  whose  last  chapter  is  as 
freshly  written  as  its  first,  and  as  free 
from  appearance  of  effort. 

But  a  few  months  had  elapsed 
after  Colonel  Mnndy's  arrival  in  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  when 
there  occurred  to  him  a  most  favour- 
able opportunity  of  visiting  the  inte- 
rior. His  Excellency,  Sir  Charles 
Fitzroy,  proposed  making  a  tour  of 
inspection  through  the  inland  coun- 
ties, and  through  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts beyond  the  boundaries  of  loca- 
tion— usually  called  the  Squatting 
Districts.  The  party  consisted  of  the 
governor  and  his  lady,  the  private 
and  colonial  secretaries,  five  servants, 
a  couple  of  mounted  policemen  as 
escort,  and  of  Colonel  Mundy,  who  was 
invited  to  accompany  it.  Su*  Charles 
Fitzroy,  described  by  an  Australian 
innkeeper  as  *^  the  most  sportingest  ** 
of  all  governors,  drove  himself,  being 
a  first  rate  whip,  in  a  sort  of  maU 
phaeton,  built  for  the  purpose,  with 
hood,  rumble,  and  capacious  boot,, 
and  drawn  by  four  horses.  The 
Colonel  and  the  Colonial  Secretary 
each  put  a  horse  into  a  light  open 
carriage ;  two  servants  in  a  dog- cart 
brought  up  the  rear.  At  first,  during 
the  early  part  of  Trip  No.  1,  which 
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was  to  Bathorst  and  WellingtOD,  and 
through  the  pastoral  tracts  west  of 
those  counties— Colonel  Mundy  gets 
over  much  more  paper  than  ground. 
He  is  pleasantly  digressive.  His 
book^s  second  title  of  Rambles  was 
intended,  he  says,  to  apply  equally  to 
pen  and  to  person.  Accordingly, 
bush-ranging  being  started  as  a  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  he  stops  his 
horses  for  a  chapter,  in  which  he 
throws  together  a  number  of  amusing 
and  curious  stories  about  runaway 
convicts,  highwaymen,  fights  between 
police  and  banditti,  and  skirmishes 
with  the  aborigines.  Then  a  crack 
of  the  whip,  and  off  he  goes  again, 
past  Blackheath  and  the  Yale  of 
Clwyd — names  suggestive  of  home — 
past  Hassau*s  Walls — a  crescent  of 
castellated  crags,  which  in  outline 
remind  him  of  the  fortress  of  Gwalior 
— threading  the  recesses  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  and  the  eternal  gum-tree 
avenues,  to  the  estate  of  Mr  William 
Lawson,  on  Macquario  Plains,  where 
he  and  his  companions  take  up  their 
abode  for  a  time,  and  where  he  re- 
ceives a  most  favourable  impression 
of  Australian  hospitality. 

**  At  this  Australian  country  seat,**  he 
says,  **  120  miles  from  Sydney,  at  which 
emporium  European  supplies  arrive,  after 
four  or  five   months*  voyage,  enhanced 
nearly   double    in  price,  and   with   the 
superadded  risk,  difiiculty,  and  expense 
consequent  on  a  dray  journey  of  another 
half-month     across     almost    impassable 
mountains,  we   found  a  well  damasked 
table  for   thirty-five    or    forty   persons, 
handsome    china    and    plate,    excellent 
cookery,  a  profusion  of  hock,  claret,  and 
champagne,  a  beautiful  dessert  of  Euro- 
pean   fruits — in   short,  a  really  capital 
English  dinner.     Now,  I  assert  that  this 
repast  afforded  as  strong  and  undeniable 
a  proof  of  British  energy,  in  the  abstract, 
as  did  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  the  storm- 
ing of  Badajoz,  the  wonderful  conflict  of 
Meanee,   or    any   other   exploit  accom- 
plished by   the  obstinate  resolution,  as 
well   as  dashing  valour,  of  John   Bull. 
.     .     .     Be  it  remembered  that,  with- 
in the  memory  of  many  hale  old  men, 
there   was  no  white  inhabitant  of  this 
vast  continent  ;  and  nothing  more  eat- 
able than  a  haunch  of  kangaroo,  more 
drinkable   than  a    cup  of  water,  even 
where   Sydney  now   stands  ;  and  that, 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  those  Plains,  to  which  most  of  the 
luxuries  of  the  Old  World  now  find  their 
way,  were  not  even  known  to  exist.** 


Mr  Lawson  is  a  large  grazier  and 
cattle-breeder,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  Australia.  Colonel  Mundy 
does  not  supply  statistics  of  his  flocks, 
herds,  and  acres,  but  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  them  from  the  account 
given  of  the  territorial  and  other  pos- 
sessions of  Mr  Icely,  another  sub- 
stantial settler,  whose  *^  estate  and 
live  stock  are  said  to  consist  of 
50,000  acres  of  purchased  land— -pur- 
chased when  the  price  was  five  shil- 
lings an  acre — how  much  of  granted 
land  I  did  not  learn  ;  with,  of  course, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  pas- 
ture rented  from  the  Crown ;  25,000 
sheep,  3000  head  of  cattle,  and  some 
300  horses.  Near  the  dwelling-house 
is  one  paddock— as  it  is  modestly 
styled  —  consisting  of  8000  acres, 
another  of  1500  acres  ;  and  there 
are  about  forty-five  miles  of  substan- 
tial three-railed  fencing  on  the  pro- 
perty. This  latter  article  alone  must 
have  cost  a  small  fortune." 

During  his  stay  at  Mr  Lawson's, 
Colonel  Mundy  obtained  some  insight 
into  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
aborigines.  A  '*  corobbery,"  or 
native  danco,  was  got  up  for  the 
amusement  of  the  guests,  and  a  most 
transcendent  caper  it  appears  to  have 
been.  The  "  gins  "  (native  women) 
drummed  upon  a  skin  stretched 
tightly  over  their  knees,  screaming 
monotonously  the  while.  The  men, 
naked,  or  nearly  so,  were  painted 
from  top  to  toe,  the  favourite  pattern 
being  an  imitation  of  a  skeleton — 
spine  and  ribs  picked  out  with  a 
white  pigment,  and  broad  lines  of  the 
same  down  the  legs.  A  war  dance 
was  the  first  business ;  then  came  a 
singular  kind  of  gymnastics,  which 
might  be  entitled  the  snake-polka. 

^*  They  all  sprang  into  the  air  a  won- 
derful height,  and,  as  their  feet  again 
touched  the  ground,  with  the  legs  wide 
astride,  the  muscles  of  the  thighs  were 
set  a  quivering  in  a  singular  manner:  and 
the  straight  white  lines  on  tlie  limbs 
being  thus  put  in  oscillation,  each  stripe 
became  for  the  moment  a  writhing  ser- 
pent." 

This  was  followed  by  a  zoological 
sauteuse — imitations  of  the  dingo  or 
native  dog,  of  the  emu  and  kangaroo. 

**  When  all  were  springing  together  in 
emulation  of  a  scared  troop  of  their  own 
marsupial  bmtesy  nothing  could  be  mora 
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langhable,  or  a  more  ingenious  piece  of 
mimicry.  Aa  usual  in  savage  dances, 
the  time  was  kept  with  an  accuraey 
never  at  fault.  The  gentlemen  of  our 
party  alone  atteuded  the  Corobbery ; 
for,  whatever  heraldry  might  do,  decency 
could  not  have  described  any  one  of  the 
performers  as  a  'salvage  man  cincted, 
proper  !'  The  men  were  tall  and  straight 
as  their  own  spears,  many  of  them  nearly 
as  thin,  but  all  surprisingly  active." 

So  great  are  the  agility  and  ad- 
dress of  these  savages,  that  a  native 
servant,  Fishhook  by  name,  allowed 
the  Colonel,  who  describes  himself  as 
tolerably  bandy  with  a  pebble,  to 
pelt  him  with  stones  as  fast  as  he 
could  throw  them,  at  twenty  paces. 
Those  aimed  at  his  head  and  body  he 
tamed  aside,  and  jumped  over  those 
that  threatened  to  leg  him.  The 
Australian  is  dexterous  with  the 
spear,  and  will  knock  over  a  kan- 
garoo at  fifty  or  sixty  paces.  But 
he  is  not  always  in  the  humour  to  do 
his  best,  either  in  dancing  or  using 
his  weapons,  for  the  amusement  of 
strangers.  At  Wellington,  a  noted 
good  spcarsman  repeatedly  missed  a 
piece  of  bark  Colonel  Mundy  set  up 
as  a  mark  for  him. 

"  I  put  a  sixpence  on  the  top,  and, 
taking  a  policeman's  carbine,  made  the 
black  fellow  understand  that  if  I  knocked 
it  down  before  him,  I  would  re-pocket  it. 
Whiltit  pretending  to  take  aim,  I  saw  the 
savage  brace  up  his  muscular  little  figure, 
fix  his  fierce  emu-like  eye  on  the  target, 
and  in  an  instant  he  had ,  transfixed  its 
centre  at  sixty  yards.  Having  put  the 
*  white  money*  into  his  mouth,  he  had  to 
exert  all  his  strength  with  his  foot  on  the 
bheetof  bark,  to  withdraw  the  weapon." 

We  had  the  Bushranger's  chapter 
earlier  in  the  volume.  This  seventh 
chapter  might  be  entitled  the  savage 
chapter,  being  particularly  devoted  to 
the  aborigines,  a  fierce  and  brutal  race, 
whose  aggressions  on  the  white  men, 
formerly  frequent,  have  not  yet  en- 
tirely ceased,  although  they  are  con- 
fined to  the  border  districts.  There, 
a  native  mounted  police,  commanded 
by  British  ofliccrs,  has  been  found 
most  effectual  in  repressing  their 
turbulence  and  robberies.  There  is 
great  competition  for  admission  to 
this  corps.  No  bounty  is  needed; 
threepence  a  day  is  the  rate  of  pay ; 
the  uniform  is  a  light  dragoon  an- 


dress ;  the  men  are  young,  agile,  and 
strong,   handle  their  arms  skilfully 
and  ride  well ;  and  so  much  are  they 
dreaded  by  the  evil-disposed  amongst 
their  countrymen,  that  the  mere  ap- 
pearance of  a  section  of  them  clears 
the  district  of  predatory  tribes.    Ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Mundy's  account, 
the  New  Hollander,  in  his  natural 
state,  is  little  better  than  a  wild  beast 
— treacherous,  bloodthirsty,  cruel,  and 
ungrateful;   and— it  is  the  ColoneFs 
conviction,  although  some  have  dispu- 
ted the  fact — amostatrocions cannibal. 
"  Old  Bull,"  the  brawny  chieftain  of 
the  tribe  which  exhibited  the  Corob- 
bery for  the  entertainment  of  the  tra- 
vellers— a  herculean  pagan,  of  pro- 
digious pectoral  development,  across 
the  top  of  whose  breast,  when  he 
stood  upright,  a  spear  rested  as  upon 
a   shelf — lay   under    heavy    suspi- 
cion of  having,  in  his  earlier  days, 
^^  treated  one  or  more  Englishmen — 
not  to  mention  black  game — precisely 
as  an  Englishman  would  have  (rcatcd 
a  woodcock;  i.e,  brought  him  down 
in  good  style,  given  him  a  tnm  or  two 
before  the  fire,  and  discussed  him  with 
zest  and  appetite."    Colonel  Mundy, 
whilst  kindly  abstaining  from  details 
of  the  subject,  refers  the  reader  to 
Blue  Books  and  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation in  corroboration  of  his  charge 
against  the  Australians,  and  mentions 
a  case  upon  record  where  an  infant  was 
butchered  and  eaten  by  its  own  mo- 
ther;  which  he  declares,  with  horrible 
facetiousness,  to  be  **  marsupial  in- 
stinct pushed  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mity 1"     Now,  there  is  nothing  to 
extenuate  the  Australian's  unnatural 
and  abominable  partiality  to  htunan 
flesh.    AVith  kangaroo  venison,  the 
emu  in  lieu  of  the  pheasant,  with  fish 
and  wildfowl,   (to  catch  which    his 
women  manufacture   nets,)    to    say 
nothing   of  snakes,    guanas,  grubs, 
sweet  acacia  gum,  and  bulrush  pulp 
ground  into  flour,  be  has  certainly  no 
need  to  have  recourse  to  what  Far 
West   trappers    denominate    ^^  man- 
meat."      Honey,  too,  he  loves,  and 
is  ingenious  in  obtaining  it.  *^  Catching 
a  stray  bee,  he  sticks  npon  its  little 
bnsy  body  with  gum  an  atom  of  white 
down  from  the  owl  or  swan,  and, 
releasing  the  scared  insect,  follows  it 
by  eye  and  foot  to  the  hole  in  the 
hollow  tree  where  the  comb  is  con- 
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cealed  .'*  There  is  something  so  buco- 
lic in  this  little  vignette,  that  one  can 
gcarceiy  imagine  the  light-footed  child 
of  the  forest  qaitting  the  chase  of  the 
honey-bee  to  transfix  a  Christian — 
first  with  his  qnivering  lance,  and 
then  upon  his  ready  spit.  Did  he 
limit  his  attacks  to  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  white  intruders,  some 
allowance  might  be  made  for  him. 
Colonel  Mundj  rather  stands  up  for 
the  savage  in  this  respect. 

"  If  Mephistopheles,"  he  says,  "  could 
read  the  New  South  Wales  police  re- 
ports, how  would  he  grin  on  finding  that 
'  certain  aboriginal  blacks  had  been  ap- 
prehended and  punished  for  stealing  dead 
timber,  the  property  of  Mr  Whiteman, 
for  firewood'  !  The  said  Mr  Whiteman 
had  purchased  the  land,  on  which  the 
timber  grew, from  the  Government,  or  had 
received  it  in  free  grant  from  tho  same 
source.  What  did  the  Government  give 
for  these  'waste  lands  of  the  Crown!' 
Nothing  !  The  grandfather  of  the  pri- 
soner probably  hunted  over  this  very 
ground — the  culprit  himself  was  perhaps 
born  under  the  very  gum-tree  whose 
fallen  boughs  he  had  been  'stealing.'  .  . 
What  wonder  that  the  native  retaliates 
upon  the  sheep  and  cattle  of  the  pale- 
faced  trespasser  on  his  land  and  food  ! 
He  thinks,  perhaps,  in  his  primeval  sim- 
plicity, that  he  has  as  good  right  to  beef 
and  mutton  as  John  Bull-calf,  the  Anglo- 
Australian,  has  to  kangaroo-tail  soup. 
Can  one  reasonably  expect  that  any  man, 
whatsoever  his  complexion,  possessing  a 
vigorous  appetite  and  no  moral  code,  will 
dine  off  grubs  and  Hzards,  when  a  sirloin 
or  a  saddle  is  to  be  had  for  the  cast  of  a 
spear  t " 

Colonel  Mnndy  does  not  expect 
to  reckon  amongst  his  readers  persons 
so  artless  as  to  take  this  sort  of 
reasoning  more  seriously  than  it  is 
intended.  Saddle  and  sirloin  are 
dear  joints  to  the  black,  and  his 
butcher^s  bill  is  usually  pretty  heavy. 
Australian  shepherds,  overseers,  and 
stockmen,  (cattle  -  drivers,)  —  often 
emancipated  convicts,  or  ticket-of- 
leave  men — are  neither  patient  under 
injury  nor  merciful  in  victory.  They 
are  soon  exasperated  by  savage  de- 
predations, which  entail  upon  them 
great  trouble  and  harsh  reproof. 
The  blacks  will  drive  off  a  flock  of 
three  or  four  hundred  sheep  in  the 
night  time.  Ten  of  these  are  perhaps 
all  they  make  mutton  of,  but  the 


others  are  dispersed  through  the  bosh, 
giving  the  shepherds  three  or  four 
days'  labour  to  collect  them.  Or  a 
herd  of  cattle  are  speared,  mutilated^ 
or  driven  off.  The  shepherd  gets 
blame,  on  his  owner's  next  visit.  The 
owner  gone,  he  gets  to  horse  with 
some  of  his  comrades,  and  avenges 
the  wigging  he  has  received  by  shoot- 
ing half  a  tribe,  and  scattering  the 
rest.  This  only  makes  the  matter 
worse. 

"Some  poor  solitary  shepherd  or  hnt-- 
keeper,  perhaps  utterly  unconnected  with 
this  retaliatory  expedition,  repays  with 
his  life  the  unnecessary  severity  of  the 
white  party.  His  hut  is  robbed,  bis 
brains  are  dashed  out  with  a  club.  Three 
or  four  high-bred  horses  are  speared,  an 
imported  Durham  bull,  value  two  hun- 
dred guineas,  or  a  Saxon  ram,  worth 
fifty,  is  hamstrung,  and  the  rage  of  the 
proprietor  himself  is  now  aroused.  Re- 
prisals are  undertaken  on  a  large  scale — 
a  scale  that  either  never  reaches  the  ears 
of  the  Government,  which  is  bound  to 
protect  alike  the  white  and  the  blaek 
subject ;  or,  if  it  does  reach  them,  finds 
them  conveniently  deaf." 

Extermination  is  then  the  word — 
wholesale  massacres  of  men,  women, 
and  children.  Colonel  Mundy  enter- 
tains no  doubt  that  the  black  popula- 
tion is  being  rapidly  extirpated. 
These  terrible  razzias,  occurring  in 
the  remote  back  settlements  and  pas- 
tures, are  for  the  most  part  ignored 
by  the  local  authorities,  crown  land 
commissioners,  police  magistrates, 
and  others,  or  else  considered  as  jus- 
tifiable negrocide.  The  Colonel  tells 
us  some  very  horrid  tales  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  aborigines— the  shooting 
of  pregnant  women,  and  the  placing 
of  ^^  damper,"  (dough  cakes  baked 
over  the  ashes,)  seasoned  with  arsenic 
or  strychnine,  in  the  way  of  the 
savages.  For  this  last  description  of 
cowardly  murder,  colonists  have  been 
brought  to  the  gallows,  and  certainly 
they  richly  merited  it.  The  tempta- 
tions to  such  atrocities,  as  well  as  to 
armed  collisions,  have  been  diminished 
by  the  institution  of  the  black  mounted 
police,  who  are  a  great  check  on 
savage  aggressions,  and  who  beguile 
their  leisure  by  hunting  down  white 
bushrangers.  This  latter  sport  is 
occasionally  engaged  in  by  civilian 
blacks  when  a  reward  is  to  be  earned ; 
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and  woe  betide  the  bushranger  whose 
trail  is  ** struck"  by  one  of  these 
active  and  dangerous  savages.  His 
fate  is  that  of  Goliath.  His  empty- 
handed  pursuer  finds  arms  upon  the 
road,  and  smites  his  victim  with 
smooth  stones  from  the  brook. 

"  However  superior  in  bodily  strength, 
however  desperate  his  courage,  the  robber 
has  no  chance  against  the  black  scout, 
unless  possessed  of  firearms.  The  latter 
attacks  him  with  a  running  fire  of  stones, 
thrown  with  such  vigour  and  accuracy, 
that  a  few  minutes  would  suffice  to  cut 
to  pieces  or  disable  the  former.  The 
superior  agility  of  the  savage  effectually 
prevents  close  quarters  ;  and  as  for  re- 
sisting with  the  same  weapons,  the  poor 
^clumsy  Saxon  might  as  well  pelt  a  shadow. 
An  instance  was  related  to  me  of  a  native 
following  for  days,  unsnspectedly,  the 
steps  of  a  runaway  prisoner  armed  with 
a  musket.  Having  exhausted  the  little 
food  he  had  brought  with  him,  the  white 
man  was  at  length  compelled  by  hunger 
to  fire  at  a  bird,  and,  ere  he  could  reload, 
he  was  felled  by  a  stone,  followed  by  a 
sustained  volley — something  like  that  of 
Perkins's  steam-gun — which  soon  placed 
both  man  and  musket  in  the  power  of  the 
wily  savage.'* 

Tiger  as  he  is  in  his  state  of  nature, 
the  Australian,  Colonel  Mundy  be- 
lieves, is  capable  of  transformation 
into  a  civilised  man.  That  he  pos- 
sesses energy  and  ingenuity  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  arms  and  im- 
plements he  manufactures,  and  by  his 
address  in  using  them.  Enrolled  in 
the  police,  he  makes  an  excellent 
soldier,  sober,  obedient,  and  submis- 
sive to  discipline.  But  although 
much  zeal  and  money  have  been 
expended  in  endeavours  to  civilise  and 
Christianise  him,  they  have  been  mis- 
directed and  ineffectual.  Missions, 
however  they  at  first  may  have  seemed 
to  flourish,  have  been  failures  in  the 
end.  It  is  never  very  difficult,  as 
Colonel  Mundy  remarks,  to  make 
*'  soup  and  blanket "  proselytes.  The 
Apsley  mission,  in  Wellington  Valley, 
throve  at  first.  The  natives  went  to 
school,  and  were  particularly  punctual 
at  feeding-time.  But  settlers  came 
into  the  neighbourhood,  with  convict 
servants,  misleading  the  black  women, 
selling  grog  to  the  men,  and  teaching 
both  to  deride  alike  their  lessons  and 
their  instructors.  And  wild  natives 
came   and  camped  hard   by,  their 


proximity  rousing  ail  the  vagrant  and 
barbarian  instuoicts  of  the  semi-con- 
verts, who  forthwith  abandoned  the 
restraints  and  creature  comforts  of  the 
mission  for  the  free  range  of  the  bush 
and  roast  kangaroo. 

'^  1  oanpicture  to  myself,"  says  Colonel 
Mundy,  ''the  mortification  of  the  good 
teachers,  as  the  wild  Coo-ee  of  the  savages, 
reclaiming  their  kindred,  rang  through 
the  forest,  and,  obedient  to  the  call,  the 
half-tamed  pupils,  with  flashing  eyes  and 
answering  cry,  tore  off  their  garments — 
symbols  of  incipient  civilisation  —  and, 
once  more  naked,  rushed  into  their  native 
wilds. 

*  Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree. 
My  kangaroo  and  liberty  !  * 

was  their  exclamation,  as  these  children 
of  the  bush,  tired  of  boiled  mutton,  tur- 
nips, potatoes,  and  tei^  and  of  the  twaddle 
(as  they  thought  it)  of  their  teachers,  re- 
lapsed into  their  natural  state  of  savage- 
hood." 

The  mission  house  at  Moreton  Bay 
was  plundered  by  the  very  savages 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  erected,  and 
the  missionaries  had  to  defend  them- 
selves with  firearms.  AJi  this  was 
surely  discouraging  enough,  but  still 
the  philanthropists  have  not  despaired; 
and  Colonel  Mundy,  without  com- 
mitting himself  to  a  decided  opinion, 
seems  to  entertain  hopes  of  good  re- 
sults from  a  combined  and  energetic 
movement  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Australasian  heathen,  commenced  in 
the  autumn  of  1850,  and  powerfully 
stimulated  by  Bishop  Selwyn  and 
other  earnest  and  active  dignitaries  of 
the  Colonial  Church.  As  a  set-ofiTto 
the  evil  he  has  recorded  of  them,  and 
as  proof  that  virtue  may  be  found, 
although  but  rarely,  in  the  breast 
of  Australian  savages,  the  Colonel 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
adventures  of  four  Englishmen  on  a 
surveying  expedition  in  the  north- 
east part  of  New  Holland.  The  chief 
of  the  party,  Mr  Kennedy,  a  fine, 
handsome,  enterprising  young  fellow, 
had  a  black  servant,  named  Jacky- 
Jacky.  It  is  Jacky^s  narrative, 
elicited  by  a  subsequent  judicial  in- 
vestigation, that  Colonel  Mundy  tran- 
scribes ;  and,  but  for  its  length,  we 
would  extract  it  here,  certain  that  it 
would  interest  all  readers.  Accom- 
panied only  by  the  black,  Mr  Ken- 
nedy was  compelled  to  separate  from 
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the  three  other  men,  one  of  whom  was 
badly  woanded,   and  another  lame, 
lie  was  tracked  with  dof^fc^  perse ve- 
ranee  and  patient  ferocity  by  a  party 
of  abori;rinc8,  who  at  last,  when  he 
was  enf«'obtcd  by  famine,  ventured  to 
approach  near  enough  to  spear  him. 
Jacky  stuck  by  him  to  the  very  last^ 
buried  his  body,  underwent  terrible 
Butferings,  and  finally  rescued  the  two 
survivors  of  the  party,  displaying,  as 
Colonel  Mundy  justly  says,  **'  heroic 
endurance,    unshaken    fidelity,    and 
devoted  conrage.**     Jacky's  simple 
and  unassuming  narrative  fully  justi- 
fies the  high  euiogium.     Black  swans 
of  this  description  are  rare  birds  in 
Australia,   and  it   would   be   highly 
imprudent  for  white  gentlemen  u|K»n 
solitary  rambles  to  build  upon  the 
fidelity  of  their  sable  foMowers,  found- 
ing their  confidence  on  this  remark- 
able instance.      In  those  latitudes, 
however,  ad  may  easily  be  imsgined, 
where  a  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion proceeded  originally  from  hulks 
and  prisons,  European  servants  are 
very    often    as     untrustworthy    as 
natives.     And  t lie  better  sort— those 
who  would  not  cut  your  throat  or  rob 
you — are  idle,  drunken,  and  impudent. 
i'h«*  article  is  Koarce.  the  supply  small, 
and  the  rascals  take  advantage  of  the 
state  of  the  market.     As  recently  as 
Colonel  Mun«ly's  departure  from  the 
colony  in  Ib^ol,  really  good  domestics, 
es^iecially   men,  were   hardly   to   be 
found.       ^*  Bad  ones  vibrateil  from 
pantry  to  pantr^',  from  coach -box  to 
Coach- box  of  the  Sydney  gentr}*,  and 
smiled  impudently  in  the  face  uf  the 
master  who   la^t   discharged    them, 
well  knowing  that  if  they  could  lay  a 
table  or  diive  a  pair  of  hordes  they 
coold  always  tret  a  place,  and  no  im- 
pertini'Ut  (}ue>tions  asked  as  to  cha- 
nicter."     Five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
good   servants,   shipping   themselves 
from    Kii gland    to   Australia,   would 
find,  thr  I'ohmel  adds,  prompt  em- 
ployment and  high  wat;es,  and  would 
remedy  this  cryiofr  evil,  whose  extent 
may  Ih*  judctMJ  of  fmrn  the  fact  that 
in  alUifist  every  house  in  which  the 
(lovernor  ami  his  party  put  up  during 
their  tour,  although   the   gentlemen 
who  received  them  were  most  eager 
to  show  ho-pitality  and  attention,  the 
very  servant  on  whom  their  comfort 
moat  depended  ihoogbt  pro|Hrr  to  get 


dmnk — probably  to  show  his  inde- 
pendence, which  he  usually  farther 
evinced  by  insolence  to  his  master. 
But  any  characterless  scamp  gets  » 
good  place  and  high  wages  in  Aus- 
tralia, merely  for  the  offering  himself. 
Such  was  the  case  before  the  diggings 
were  discovere«l;  since  that  discovery 
we  may  imagine  the  state  of  things, 
or,  if  not,  the  newspapers  will  tell  it 
us.  In  1K46,  when  stopping  with  Mr 
Icely,  the  great  landholder  and  grazier 
before- mentione^l,  Colonel  Mundy 
was  sketching  in  the  bush  (and  we 
may  here  parenthetically  praise  the 
fifteen  excellent  illustrations  distri- 
buted through  his  volumes,  espedally 
those  representing  active  scenes  — 
kangaroo  hunting,  skirmishes,  &'C.) 
when  he  was  startleil  by  a  rough  voice 
close  to  his  ear.  He  was  at  some 
dirttance  from  the  house,  be  it  ob- 
served, and  his  arms  were  pencils,  not 
putols. 

** '  Any  hands  wanted  on  this  *8tablidh- 
mentt' 

"  It  was  a  tall,  niffianlj-looking  fellow^ 
with  hifl  perMinaU  wrapped  op  in  au 
opooiiuni  rug  which  he  carried  on  a  8tick, 
and  he  wan  fullowed  by  two  an  rascally 
looking  dogs. 

"'What  can  yon  do!*  said  I,  ai  if  I 
were  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

**  '  Well,    Dioiit    things*    replied   he ; 
'  split,  saw,  wash,  shear,  break  hurse^^  - 
what  not.' 

** '  Go  away  up  to  the  sturet*.  The 
oTerKer  will  pat  yon  on  the  book»,  1 
dare  say/  1  rejoined,  only  anxi(»u8  to  get 
rid  of  po  anpronii«tinK  a  mmrade;  and  il 
wn^  no.  In  a  town  he  would  have  been 
arrested  on  sui>pi«*ion.  In  the  coiiutry, 
and  at  shearing  time,  he  f^ot  £1  a-week 
and  full  ratiuutf,  and  no  quebtious  asked.'* 

What  does  the  reader  suppose  is 
the  favourite  pastime  of  a  very  nume- 
rous class  of  the  rtmgh  customers  who 
find  such  n*ndyem[doynient  and  hand- 
some pay  in  the  grn/.ing  and  cattle- 
breeding  districts  of  New  SiHith  Wales 
— namely,  of  the  >hepherds?  Virgil, 
Florinn,  and  «>ther  great  anthorities, 
have  impreHsed  us  with  the  conviction 
that  a  certain  amount  of  sentiment 
and  p<K'tr]k'  is  inseparable  from  the 
keeping  of  sheep.  Bnt  when  we  learn 
thnt  the  swains  in  charge  are  of 
the  queer  sort  usually  found  in  Aus- 
tralia--uncouth  gentlemen,  carrying 
their  '*  |H>ssihles "  in  opo^^um  rugs. 
or  hired  convicts,  emancipated,  e/.- 
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pirecSf     or    ticket  <  of-  leavers  —  the 
French  porcelaia  visions  of  garlands, 
swains,  ribboned  crooks,  and  melo- 
dious reeds,  which  our  imagination 
at  first  conjured  up,  melt  and  change, 
as  in  a  dissolving  view,  and  we  be- 
hold, smoking  their  pipes  under  gum 
trees,  the  Newgate  countenances  of 
gentlemen  whose  departure  from  their 
country  was  the  greatest  benefit  they 
could  confer  upon  it.    For  a  tobacco- 
•  pipe  is  the  only  sort  of  pipe  we  can 
bring  ourselves  to  place  in  the  mouths 
of  such  shepherds.     Here,  again,  onr 
imagination  has  taken  us  too  far  a> 
field.     Kough  though  his  husk  may 
be,  the  Australian  pastor  has  a  soul 
for  harmony.    The  Jew's  harp  and 
the  accordion  are  the  instruments  of 
his  clioice.     Their  importation  and 
sale,  we  learn  from  Colonel  Mnndy, 
are  immense.     ^^  Five  hundred  accor- 
dions, and  fifty  gross  of  the  harps  of 
Judah,  are  considered  small  invest- 
ments by  one  vessel.     A  shepherd 
has  been  known  to  walk  two  hundred 
miles  from  a  distant  station  of  the 
interior,  to  purchase  one  of  them  at 
the    nearest  township."      There  is 
something  appropriate  in  the  notion 
of  these  convict- Cory  dons  entertain- 
ing their  sheep,  and  solacing  their 
leisure,  with  the  strains  of  the  ignoble 
Israelite  instrument.    We  are  curious 
to  know   their  favourite  composers. 
The  strains  of  the  Beggars'   Opera 
should  be  popular  with  them ;  and 
doubtless  the  pleasing  air  of  "  Nix 
my  Dolly,"  and  the  doleful  lament  of 
^^  Samuel  Hall,"  are  familiar  to  the 
auriculars    of    Australian    muttons. 
These  musical  sheep-keepers,  we  re- 
gret to  find,  are  not  held  in  that  de- 
gree of  esteem  in  bush  and  pasture, 
which  their  assiduous  cultivation  of  a 
fine  and  gentle  art  ought  assuredly  to 
secure  for  them.     They  are  looked 
down  upon  as  sluggards  and  slow- 
coaches by  the  bold  and  adventurous 
stockman — as  the  man  is  called  who 
tends  and  drives  horned  cattle  and 
horses.  A  ranting,  scampering,  devil- 
may-care  horseman  is  this  torero  of 
the  Australian  plain.     Kead  Colonel 
Mundy's  vivid  description  of  him. 

"  The  Btockman  lives  on  horseback. 
He  has  always  a  good — very  likely  has 
select:  d  the  best — young  horse  in  his  em- 
ployer's e>tud,  and  is  the  only  person  aware 
tit  his  superior  quality.    He  has  need  of  a 


good  and  fast  horse,  and  one  that  ii  not 
afraid  of  a  three-railed  fence  or  a  wild 
bullock's  horn.  The  riding  after  cattle 
in  the  bush,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
them  in  or  collecting  them  for  muster,  is 
very  bard  and  sometimes  dangerous  work. 
It  is  so  exciting  an  employment  as  not 
only  to  become  a  favourite  one  with  stock- 
men, but  of  the  bush  gentlemen ;  nay,  the 
Btock-horse  himself  is  said  to  enjoy  the 
sport — much  as  the  high-mettled  hunter 
at  home,  when  not  distressed,  seems  to 
relish  his  gallop  with  the  hounds.  By 
this  rough  work,  however,  many  tk  fine 
young  horse  has  been  broken  down  or 
'  stumpt  up'  before  he  has  shed  his  colt's 
teeth ;  and  many  a  broken  rib  or  limb  has 
fallen  to  the  stockman's  share. 

"  The  stockman  brags  of  his  horse's 
prowess  and  his  own,  and  contemns  the 
shepherd's  slothfbl  life.  Yon  know  the 
Btockman  by  his  chin-strapped  cabbage- 
tree  hat,  his  bearded  and  embrowned 
visage,  his  keen  quick  eye.  He  wears 
generally  a  jacket  and  trousers  of  colo- 
nial tweed,  the  latter  fortified  with  fas- 
tian,  or  leather,  between  his  thin  bowed 
legs.  But  the  symbol  of  bis  peculiar 
trade  is  the  stock-whip  —  a  thick  bot 
tapering  thong  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet^ 
weighing,  perhaps,  a  couple  of  pounds, 
affixed  to  a  handle  of  a  foot  and  a  half  at 
most.  At  the  end  of  this  cruel  lash  is  a 
'  cracker,'  generally  made  of  a  twisted 
piece  of  silk  handlcerchief,  or,  what  ie 
better  than  anything,  a  shred  from  an  old 
infantry  sash.  The  wilderness  echoes 
for  miles  with  the  cracks  of  this  terriblt 
scourge,  which  are  fully  as  loud  as  the 
report  of  a  gun,  and  woe  betide  the  lag- 
ging or  unruly  bullock  who  gets  the  full 
benefit  of  its  stroke,  delivered  by  an  expe- 
rienced hand.  I  have  seen  a  pewter 
quart  pot  all  but  cut  in  two  by  one  flank 
of  the  stock-whip." 

The  Colonel  quite  takes  away  onr 
breath.  Great  opportunities  are  evi- 
dently missed  in  Australia.  Dr  Kerr, 
the  lucky  finder  of  the  big  lump  of 
gold  known  as  the  ^*  Kerr  Hundred- 
weight," was  considered,  by  Mr 
Hardy,  the  gold  commissioner,  as 
a  simple  and  unfortunate  indivi- 
dual, because  he  had  broken  it  up 
and  contented  himself  with  its  in- 
trinsic value  of  £4000,  instead  of  pre- 
serving it  entire,  shipping  himself  and 
it  to  the  Old  World,  and  realising  ten 
times  the  money  by  Barnumising  the 
prodigy  through  Europe,  at  so  much 
per  head  of  spectators.  How  is  it 
that  some  speculative  stockman,  in- 
stead of  wasting  the  sound  of  his  siik 
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on  the  desert  air  of  Australia,  does 
not  come  over  to  England,  and  exhi- 
bit the  quart-pot  feat  ?  The  profes- 
sional swordsman  who  severs  legs  of 
mutton,  bars  of  lead,  and  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs, Tit  a  single  sweep  of  the 
sabre,  would  be  utterly  eclipsed  by 
the  trenchant  power  of  the  Australian 
thong.  We  shudder  to  think  of  the 
condition  of  the  stubborn  or  refrac- 
.tory  bullock  to  whom  the  strong- 
armed  stockman  gives  the  full  length 
-of  his  lash.  The  poor  brute  must 
«nrely  be  cut  up  before  it  is  killed. 
Colonel  Mundy  has  brought  home  one 
of  these  whips  as  a  curiosity,  but 
declares  his  inability  to  use  it.  The 
art,  to  be  properly  acquired,  should 
be  practised  long,  and,  if  possible, 
^studied  young.  Novices  are  apt  to 
practise  the  cuts  upon  their  own 
hides.  Australian  bush-brats  devote 
much  time  to  the  accomplishment. 
The  dashing,  break-neck  life  of  the 
stockman  captivates  their  juvenile 
fancy.  Formerly  no  Australian  youth 
ever  dreamed  of  applying  himself  to 
other  occupations  than  those  of  the 
shepherd  or  stockman,  and  preferred 
them  to  Government  situations. 
■•*  Those  were  doubtless  the  days  when 
the  gentlemen  squatters  played  whist 
at  sheep  points,  and  a  bullock  on  the 
rubber ;  and  remunerated  a  doctor  for 
setting  a  broken  limb  (no  other  ail- 
ment is  ever  heard  of  in  the  bush) 
with  a  cow- fee." 

Coombing,  the  seat  of  Mr  Icely, 
before  named,  gives  us,  as  well  in 
Colonel  Mnndy's  sketch  as  in  his 
description,  a  charming  idea  of  the 
residence  of  an  Australian  farmer  and 
-cattle-breeder. 

"We  drew  up  at  the  portico  of  a 
romantic  cottage,  surrounded  by  a  wide 
verandah,  whose  columns  and  eaves  were 
completely  overshadowed  with  climbing 
roses,  honeysuckles,  and  other  flowering 
creepers.  The  fVont  looks  over  a  garden 
luxuriant  with  European  flowers  and 
standard  fruit-trees  oppressed  with  their 
glowing  produce.  Beyond  are  large 
enclosures,  yellow  with  ripening  grain, 
and  sloping  to  a  winding  watercourse  ; 
and  all  around  the  prospect  is  bounded, 
somewhat  too  closely,  by  lightly  wooded 
hills,  some  of  them  almost  aspiring  to  be 
mountains." 

The  owner  of  this  delightful  place, 
und  of  all  the  tens  of  thousands  of 


acres,  sheep,  and  cattle,  enumerated 
a  few  pages  back,  is  an  Australian 
^*  squatter."  The  idea  associated  in 
most  European  minds  with  this  in- 
elegant word,  is,  we  believe,  that  of 
a  rude,  hard -handed,  needy  vagabond, 
who  builds  a  log  shanty  and  clears  a 
plot  of  ground  in  some  remote  prairie 
or  forest,  where  none  claim  the  soil, 
and  law  is  unknown.  But  the  squat- 
ters of  Australia  are  of  a  different 
class  from  those  of  America.  The  lands - 
they  occupy  are  ceded  to  them  by 
Government  at  an  almost  nominal 
rent  for  certain  terms  of  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  they  may  be  put 
up  for  sale,  the  lessee  having  right  of 
pre-emption  at  a  fair  price.  There 
are  squatters  of  all  classes,  and  on 
every  scale,  from  the  man  who  him- 
self works  as  stockman  or  shepherd, 
up  to  the  grazing  princes,  the  squat- 
ting magnates,  on  whom  Colond 
Mundy  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
repeatedly  quartered  during  his  ram- 
bles with  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy.  Here 
is  his  first  reveille  at  Coombing — a 
pretty  Australian  picture. 

"November  18th. — A  lovely  morning. 
I  was  awakened  early  by  a  chattering  of 
parrots,  absolutely  stunning,  and  looking 
forth,  I  found  the  standard  cherry-trees 
thronged  with  these  birds — a  thousand 
beautiful  and  mischievous  creaturoiy 
frisking  among  the  branches,  eating  no 
small  quantity  of  the  fruit  of  these  exotic 
plants,  reared  with  so  much  trouble,  and 
wantonly  destroying  every  berry  and 
bud  within  reach  of  their  strong  little 
beaks.  What  wonder  that  the  old  Scotch 
gartlener  strewed  the  ground,  in  vain, 
however,  with  their  painted  corpses,  as 
he  prowled  round  the  garden  with  a 
vengeful  face,  and  a  gun  as  long  as  him- 
self !  Beyond  the  garden  fence,  down 
on  the  cultivated  land,  the  fields  were 
covered,  as  by  a  snow-drift,  with  flocks 
of  the  large  white  cockatoo." 

Australia  is  a  great  place  for  queer 
bii'ds  and  beasts.  One  of  Colonel 
Mundy 's  earliest  feathered  acquaint- 
ances was  the  Laughing  Jackass,  of 
whose  extraordinary  and  comical 
song — which  he  declares  it  is  impos- 
sible to  listen  to  without  laughing 
one's- self— he  gives  a  ludicrous  de- 
scription. This  bird  is  a  large  species 
of  woodpecker,  black  and  grey,  with 
little  or  no  tail,  and  an  enormous 
head  and  bill — altogether  as  strange 
in  appearance  as  in  note.    The  large 
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white  cockatoo,  with  an  orange  top- 
knot, is  to  be  seen  at  any  zoological 
garden  or  bird  fancier^s  in  England. 
Parrots  are  of  various  sorts,  sizes, 
and  colours.  A  chain  of  ponds  out- 
side Mr  Iccly's  park  abounds  with 
that  paradoxical  creature,  the  Plati- 
pus,  or  water-mole — "always  cited 
among  the  iDConsistencies  of  Austra- 
lian natural  history,  and  very  like  a 
large  mole,  with  the  head  and  man- 
dibles of  a  duck."  Colonel  Mundy, 
who  is  an  ardent  sportsman,  went 
down  to  have  a  shot  at  these  com- 
posite beasts,  which  are  prized  for 
their  soft  fur,  prettily  shaded  from 
black  to  silver  grey.  They  are  very 
shy;  and  perfect  immobility,  whilst 
watching  their  rising,  is  indispensable. 
This  the  Colonel  found  it  impossible 
to  preserve,  owing  to  the  torment  in- 
flicted on  him  by  flies — an  intolerable 
nuisance  on  that  side  of  the  Blue 
Mountains.  In  houses,  fields,  and 
bush  they  swarm,  and  their  attacks 
are  apt  to  cause  what  is  termed  the 
"fly-blight"  in  the  human  eye,  a 
malady  whose  symptoms  are  acute 
inflammation,  and  temporary  depri- 
vation of  sight.  These  insects  are 
the  common  fly,  harmless  in  Europe. 
The  **  blight"  is  occasioned  either  by 
their  bite,  or  by  the  deposit  of  their 
larvsD,  and  is  most  disastrous  to 
working  men.  "  Wo  sometimes  met 
a  dozen  bullock- drivers  in  a  day, 
more  or  less  affected  by  this  blight — 
poor  wretched  fellows,  with  large 
green  leaves  bound  over  their  eyes, 
staggering  along  almost  blind,  but 
unwilling  to  give  in."  Mr  Iccly's 
daughters  invented  the  "  Fitzroy 
paramouebe"— a  net  to  hang  from 
the  hat  over  the  face  ;  and  although 
the  meshes  were  large,  not  to  ob- 
struct the  air,  the  flies  ventured  not 
within. 

Disappointed  of  a  Platipus,  Colonel 
Mundy  stepped  into  a  luzeme  fleld 
and  shot  a  dozen  brace  of  quails,  a 
bird  plentiful  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  the  only  description  of  English 
game  found  there.  With  the  quails, 
or  near  at  hand,  is  also  found  manna, 
the  juxtaposition  recalling  the  mira- 
culous supplies  vouchsafed  to  the 
wandering  descendants  of  Abraham. 

''In  the  lowlands,  the  Eucalyptus 
mannifera,  or  Flooded  Gam,  grows  in 
great  profusion,  and  to  a  majestic  size. 


It  Bonnds  strange  to  English  ears,  a 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  strolling 
oat  in  a  sammer's  afternoon  to  gather 
manna  in  the  wilderness.  Yet  more 
than  once  I  was  so  employed  in  Austra- 
lia. This  substance  is  found  in  small 
pieces  on  the  ground  under  the  trees  at 
certain  seasons,  or  in  hardened  drops  on 
the  surface  of  the  leaves.  It  is  snowy 
white  when  fresh,  but  turns  brown  when 
kept,  like  the  chemist's  drug  so  called;  is 
sweeter  than  the  sweetest  sugar,  and 
softer  than  Gunter's  softest  ice-cream. 
This  manna  is  seldom  plentiful;  for  birds, 
beasts,  and  human  beings  devour  it,  and 
the  slightest  rain,  or  even  dew,  dissolves 
its  delicate  components.  Theories  have 
been  hazarded,  and  essays  published,  as 
to  the  origin  of  this  singular  substance  ; 
but  whether  it  be  formed  by  the  puncture 
and  deposit  of  an  insect,  or  is  the  natural 
product  of  the  tree,  no  one,  I  believe,  can 
venture  to  assert." 

On  the  30th  of  November,  the 
governor  and  his  suite,  being  then^ 
at  Wellington,  were  invited  by  some 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
join  in  a  kangaroo  hunt,  the  nearest 
approach  that  can  be  made  in  Aus- 
tralia to  the  English  fox-hunt.  Three 
or  four  powerful  greyhounds  com- 
posed the  pack;  the  sportsmen,  all 
well  mounted,  struck  into  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  iforest  land,  famous  for 
kangaroo.  They  found  but  one ;  a 
strong,  fleet  animal,  five  feet  high,  of 
the  kind  known  as  *'  red  flyers." 
And  fly  he  did— or  rather  jumped — 
his  fore-feet  never  touching  the  ground. 
At  first,  hounds  and  horses,  going  a 
fast  pace,  kept  up  pretty  well  with 
the  gentleman,  but,  on  coming  to  a 
descent,  kangaroo  made  the  running, 
and  soon  distanced  all  pursuers.  Ilis 
rate  of  speed,  according  to  Colonel 
Mnndy^s  estimate,  far  exceeded  that 
of  a  stag.  The  kangaroo  prefers  a 
down-hill  course,  when  pursued,  as 
giving  more  time  to  gather  up  his 
hind  legs,  to  repeat  his  tremendous 
spring,  than  he  could  have  in  facing 
an  ascent. 

*'  I  wish,"  says  Colonel  Mundy, "  I  had 
had  time  to  measure  the  stroke  of  the 
'red  flyer'  we  chased  to-day,  when  at 
his  best  pace.  I  am  convinced  it  would 
have  equalled  the  well-known  stride  of 
the  great  '  Eclipse.'  At  bay,  the  kan- 
garoo is  dangerous  to  young  and  unwary 
dogs,  from  the  strength  with  which  iM 
uses  the  long  sharp  claw  of  his  hind- 
foot,  a  weapon  nearly  as  formidable  as 
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the  vrild  boar*i  tusk.  When  hard  preised, 
he  nut  uiifrequeutly  takes  to  a  water- 
hole,  where,  from  his  stature,  he  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  do|;8,  duck- 
lug  them  under  water,  aud  sometimes 
drown iug  them  as  thej  swim  to  the 
attack.  The  tail  of  the  kangaroo  makes 
excellent  soup  ;  the  haunch  is  tolerable 
Tension,  but,  like  mout  really  wild  veni- 
son, it  is  too  lean.  An  officer  from  Van 
Diemeu's  Laud  told  me  that  he  had  once 
kUled,  in  that  colony,  a  kangaroo  of  such 
magnitude,  that,  being  a  long  way  from 
liome,  he  was  unable,  although  on  horse- 
backy  to  carry  away  any  portion  except 
the  tail,  which  alone  weighed  thirty 
pounds.  This  species  is  called  the  boo- 
mah,  and  stands  about  seven  feet  high. 
Jlesides  the  single  kangaroo,  we  saw  this 
day  no  other  animals,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  kangaroo  rats,  which  the  dogs 
•ccasioually  bounded  afier,  with  little 
■ucceds,  amongst  scrubby  rockland  ;  two 
large  guauat»,  about  two  feet  long,  swarm- 
ing la«ly  up  a  tree,  one  of  which  a  black 
Tellow  brought  down  with  a  cant  of  his 
boomerang  ;  and  a  poisonous  ash -coloured 
Make,  which  1  cut  in  pieces  with  my 
hnnting-whip  under  my  horse's  legs/' 

AUhongh  within  a  few  hours  of 
December,  the  kangaroo  hmit  was 
warm  work  in  ever}'  avuse  of 
the  word,  fur  December  ia  a  sultry 
month  in  tho^e  latitudes.  After  de- 
scribing Wellington,  iu  two  lines,  as 
**  a  town  where  there  are  scarcely 
two  bouses  within  a  stoue^s  throw  of 
each  other,  and  where  every  second 
cue  is  a  public- h(»u9e/' Colonel  Mundy 
g<)es  on  to  the  little  settlement  of  Sum- 
tiierhill,  the  i«cene  of  the  tirft  gold  dis- 
covery. It  will  be  remembered  that 
it  was  in  the  Snmnierhill  Crvek,  in 
the  year  1^61,  that  this  took  place.  In 
184G,  none  dreamed  of  the  metallic 
wealth  that  lav  so  near  at  hand.  In 
18oU,  on  a  Si'cond  visit  paid  In*  the 
Colont'l  to  Coombing,  Mr  Iccly 
showed  him  some  minute  s|H'ci- 
meuH  of  gold  in  a  quartz  matrix, 
visible  only  through  a  inicrosco{)e. 
lie  showed  liim  at  the  same  time  a 
letter  from  Sir  Koderick  Murchit*on, 
with  reference  to  a  specimen  si'Ut 
home,  expressing  that  eminent  geolo- 
gist's opinion  that  the  western  slopes 
vi  the  Australian  Cordillera  would  be 
found  hi);hly  aurileruus.  Ttiis  was 
in  SeptemlHT  1S,'jO;  the  specimen  and 
the  opiuiou  probably  MimuUttd  re- 
search, and  in  May  lt<ol  the  news- 
pa|>cn  auuounced  the  diacuvery,  by 


Mr  Hargrave,  of  indigenons  gold  in 
the  Bathurst  district.    The  first  newt 
were  discredited  by  many,  and  set 
down  as  a  hoax.    ^'  The  suspicions 
asserted  that  the  hoax  was  got  np 
by  the  Bathurst  people  in  order  to 
attract  custom ;  that  the  specimens 
circulated  in  Sydney  were  of  Call- 
fomian  origin,  and  had  been  planted 
and  found  again  with  a  view  to  tempt- 
ing persons  inland.**    Now  that  the 
first  novelty  has  worn  ofl\  that  the 
gold  mines  of  Australia  have  ceased 
to  be  matter  of  doubt  or  wonder,  and 
that  specie  from  New  South  Wales 
appears  as  natural  an  item  in  a  ship's 
entry,  as  do  dollars  from  Mexico  or 
iron  from  Sweden,  it  is  interesting  to 
read,  in  Colonel  Mundy*s  O'limpse  of 
the  Gold  FieltU^  of  the  various  indica- 
tions—called to  mind  after  the  fact — 
which  ought,  one    would  fancy,   to 
have  long  ago  led  to  the  nuearthiug 
of  Australians  mineral  treasures.     For 
many  years  past,  it  appears,  ''  gold, 
in  the  virgin  state,  had  occasionally 
found  its  way  to  Sydney,  and  been 
sold  to  jewellers  there,  but  some  in- 
fatuation always  led  them  to  doubt 
that    it  was    indigenous.      An    old 
prisoner,  named  M'Gregor,  dis]>osed 
periodically  of  bits  of  the  preciotis 
metal  whilst  he  was  employed  as  a 
shepherd  in  the  Wellington  district. 
Tliis  man  being  in  prison  for  debt  at 
Svdney,  when    the    gold- find    took 
place  in  1851,  a  party  proceeding  to 
the  di;:gings  engaged  to  ])ay  his  debts 
and  to  liberate  him,  on  condition  of 
his  Uuding  himself  to  them  for  a 
term,  and  giving  them  the  benefit  of 
his    gold- hunting    ex|)erieuce.       lie 
soon    disengage<1  liimself,    however, 
from  this  a^s•  relation ;   and  when  I 
was  at  the  mines,'*  continues  Colonel 
Mundy,    ''  he  was    supfMised   to   be 
'  lying  up'   in   some   *  blind   gulley ' 
near  his  old  haunts,  with  a  country- 
man named  Stewart  for  his  compau- 
ion.     I  bave  beard  that  in  l»:2:i— m> 
far  back  —  a  convict  of  an   ironed 
gang,  working  on    the  n»ads    near 
Hathurst,  was  fi^gged  for  haviug  in 
bis  |>osHes.Hion  a  lump  of  rough  gold, 
which  the  otiicer  imagined  must  have 
been  the  product  of  watches  i»r  trin- 
kets stolen  or  melted  down  !  '*  Uather 
bard  u|Nm  the  nnlncky  transpoit,  who 
bad  perhaps  chipped  the  priae  out  of 
a  pebble  in  the  oonrse  of  bis  con- 
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palsory  Macadamic  parsuits ;  just  as 
at  Batharstf  this  time  twelvemonth, 
gold  was  found  in  a  stone,  picked  up 
in  the  street  and  smashed  with  a 
blacksmith's  hammer.  This  hap- 
pened jnst  after  the  (B^at  find  of 
the  "  Kerr  Hundredweight,"  and 
helped  to  augment  the  fever,  which 
had  previonsly  been  subsiding.  Dr 
Kerr  owed  his  good  fortune  to  his 
and  his  wife's  uniform  kindness  to 
tlie  aborigines.  Colonel  M undj  beard 
from  his  own  lips  the  story  of  the 
find.  This  was  in  no  out-of-the-waj 
or  rarely-visited  spot,  but  on  a  gentle 
slope,  in  the  middle  of  a  frequented 
sheep-walk.  The  black  aheplT6^|  its 
destined  discoverer,  had  ^med — per- 
haps sat  upon,  the  mass  of  treasure — 
not  once,  but  hundre<^  of  thnes. 
The  man  had  long  be^  there,  but 
the  hour  had  not  yet  copne.  At  last 
it  struck.  Sauntering  ai<ipg,  Blacky's 
eye  was  caught  by  a  glitiering  speck 
on  a  lump  of  rock.  A  dip  with  his 
tomahawk  revealed  a  mass  of  pure 
gold.  Without  a  thought  of  appro- 
priation, he  hurried  to  his  master, 
who  in  an  instant  was  on  horseback 
and  away — taking  saddle-bngs  to  re- 
ceive the  spoil.  Afterwards,  these 
bags,  like  everything  and  everybody 
connected  with  the  wonderful  lump, 
became  objects  of  great  curiosity. 

'Mi  was  amusing  to  hear  that  the 
worthy  doctor,  on  his  Ion;;  ride  home- 
wanlH  with  the  gold  on  IiiH  saddle,  being 
compelled  to  halt  at  some  human  habita- 
tion for  refreshment,  had,  in  order  to 
avert  suHpicion  from  the  preriouH  frci/u:ht, 
lifted  it  with  assumed  case  from  his 
horse'H  back,  and  filing  it  with  forced  in- 
difference over  a  rail-fence.  *  It  Reems 
heavy,'  remarked  a  hystRiider.  *  Full  of 
gild,  of  course  !*  replied  the  owner,  with 
a  smile,  and  with  more  truth  tliau  he  de- 
sired to  get  credit  for.** 

The  first  gold  discoveries  occurred 
only  a  few  weeks  lM»fi»re  Colonel 
Mundy's  departure  for  P^ngland,  but 
he  would  not  leave  the  country  with- 
out peeinj]j  the  dijr^ings,  and,  with  his 
accustomed  a<jtivity,  ho  once  more 
turned  his  face  to  the  Hlue  Mountains. 
Since  Deeeuiber  in  Australia  is  a  hot, 
sultry  sen  son,  wo  need  not  wonder  to 
liear  of  rain  and  snow  in  July,  on  the 
14th  of  wliieh  month  the  Colonel 
started,  in  a  light  phaeton,  with  a 
pair  of  good  horses,  and  an  experi- 


enced servant.  The  roads  were  des- 
troyed by  recent  heavy  rains,  and  by 
the  passage  of  innumerable  heavy 
vehicles,  conveying  stores,  provisions^ 
and  tools  to  the  mines.  The  Colonel 
met  nothing  but  bullock- drays,  and 
travellers  on  foot  and  on  horseback ; 
and  as  he  himself  was  obliged  to  walk 
beside  his  carriage  for  a  great  part  of 
the  way,  he  soon  bcgaii  to  think  he 
might  as  well  have  le^  it  behind  him. 
At  Bathnrst  he  saw  the  monster 
lump,  felt  slight  premonitory  symp* 
toms  of  the  gold  fever  as  he  gazed  at, 
and  handled,  the  glittering  mass,  re- 
solved to  apply  the  homoBopathic 
remedy  of  a  day's  prospecting  when 
he  readied  the  mines,  and  bought  a 
dogskin  bag  (the  saddlers  were  all 
busy  making  these)  which  he  pro- 
posed filling  at  the  diggings — either 
by  work  or  by  purchase.  At  Ba- 
thnrst, too,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Assis- 
tant Commissioner  appointed  by  the 
Colonial  Government  to  reside  on  the 
(lold  Fields — for  the  double  purpose 
of  keeping  order,  and  of  collecting  the 
license  tax  of  thirty  shillings  a-month, 
levied  on  every  miner;  and  in  his 
company  he  continued  his  Journey, 
and  reached  the  valley  of  the  Summer- 
hill  Creek  and  the  camp  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  whose  duties  are  any- 
thing but  a  sinecure,  the  countiy 
being  highly  unfavourable  to  hu)  ex- 
ertions. 

"  Miners  of  insolvent  inclinations  easily 
contrive  to  dodge  the  officer  as  be  pro- 
ceeds down  the  windings  of  the  creek  ; 
the  rocks  and  galleys  presenting  endless 
and  convenient  hiding-places  for  the 
skulkers.  At  Ophir,  the  simulated  croak 
of  the  raven  was  the  signal  for  evasion 
agreed  and  acted  upon  by  the  unlicensed. 
One  fellow  shoulders  the  cradle  and  runs 
to  earthy  whilst  his  comrades  disperse 
themselves  among  the  legitimate  work- 
men, assuming  the  innocent  look  of  spec- 
tators hesitating  to  commence  the  ar- 
duous and  precarious  trade  of  gold  min- 
ing. Numbers  will  doubtless  always 
manage  to  work  without  payment  in  se- 
quesfered  guUeys  ;  but  when  any  such 
spot  is  found  to  be  profitable,  it  is  not 
long  kept  secret.  The  solitary  miners 
must  go  somewhere  to  obtain  supplies. 
They  are  watched  and  followed  by  others 
who  have  been  less  successful,  and  the 
'sly*  diggings  soon  become  known  to  the 
Commissioner  and  his  myrmidons." 
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Colonel  Mandy  was  surprised  and 
pleased  by  the  subordination  and  re- 
spect to  law  prevailing  amongst  the 
miners.  A  very  large  portion  of 
these  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  ex- 
ceedingly rough  customers ;  many 
were  suffering  every  hardship  short 
of  actual  starvation ;  at  the  time  of 
his  visit,  everything  combined  to  irri- 
tate and  sour  them,  for  the  heavy 
rains  had  inundated  the  diggings, 
flooding  and  refilling  with  heavy 
stones  and  gravel  the  holes  they  had 
cleared  out  by  severe  labour,  and  in 
which  they  were  successfully  working. 
Many  had  departed,  discomfited  and 
dismayed ;  some  to  return  home  and 
resume  their  former  less  arduous  occu- 
pations, others  to  try  the  diggings  on 
the  Turon  river,  discovered  more  re- 
cently than  those  of  Ophir.  But  order 
reigned  amongst  those  who  remained, 
and  had  done  so  from  the  beginning. 
"The  facile  establishment,"  says 
Colonel  Mundy,  *^  of  a  new  code  of 
regulations  among  a  heterogeneous 
mob  of  well  armed  men,  congregated  in 
these  wild  mountain  glens,  far  from 
the  seat  of  the  law,  and  apparently 
beyond  its  reach,  struck  me  as  a 
wonderful  proof  of  the  love  of  order 
inherent  in  Englishmen.  At  this 
moment  there  is  not  a  soldier  nearer 
than  Sydney.  The  Commissioner  and 
his  assistant  have  but  fifteen  police- 
men to  support  them  in  the  execution 
of  their  unpopular  office,  yet  no  open 
defiance  of  their  authority  has  hither- 
to occurred."  Defrauding  the  colo- 
nial revenue,  by  working  without  a 
license,  was  of  course  going  on  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Colonel  Mundy 
strolled  through  the  diggings  with  his 
friend  the  Assistant  Commissioner. 

"  Have  you  got  a  license  ?  "  asked 
the  latter,  of  an  ill-looking  fellow,  who 
was  searching  in  the  crevices  of  the 
«late- rocks  for  the  *^  nuggets"  or 
lamps  of  gold  sometimes  found  there. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  man,  with  a 
look  of  combined  ague  and  impecunio- 
«ity,  ^^  I  have  neither  health  to  work, 
nor  money  to  buy  a  license." 

"  Then  get  out  of  the  creek.  You 
bave  no  business  there,"  was  the  in- 
exorable rejoinder. 

"  The  man  slowly  and  unwillingly 
•obeyed  the  order,  but  did  obey  it." 

We  should  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
«ach  a  summons  in  California,  and 


feel  indisposed  to  insure  the  existence 
of  the  commissioner  who  should  ven- 
ture on  such  perilous  service  amongst 
the  revolvers  and  bowie-knives  of  the 
Pacific  State.  Even  in  Australia,  at 
the  first  go  off,  there  were  some  signs 
of  a  "  difficulty."  One  fellow  refused 
either  to  pay  or  quit ;  but  the  Com- 
missioner put  a  pistol  to  his  head, 
arrested  him  in  the  Queen's  name, 
and  had  him  handcuffed  and  removed. 
Gangs  of  illicit  diggers  were  occasion- 
ally detected  and  driven  away  by 
parties  of  police,  and  their  cradles 
smashed,  which  effectually  stopped 
their  mining.  Colonel  Mundy  was 
greatly  amused  at  the  motley  commu- 
nity he  found  at  the  diggings.  He 
enumerates  at  some  length  the  va- 
rious classes  of  people  there  assembled 
— from  convicts,  through  all  imagi- 
nable trades  and  professions,  up  to 
magistrates,  and  including  an  aide- 
de-camp  on  leave,  aud  a  Uve  lord  on 
his  travels.  Owing  to  uniformity  of 
costume — a  serge  shirt,  leathern  bolt, 
woollen  comforter,  and  Califomian 
hat,  composing  the  usual  dress — and  to 
the  general  disuse  of  soap  and  razors, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish 
one  class  from  another;  and  nearly 
as  difficult,  thanks  to  long  beards  and 
queer  disguises,  to  recognise  an  ac- 
quaintance. The  Colonel  unceremo- 
niously addressed  one  uncouth-looking 
digger  in  a  zebra  Jersey  and  beef 
boots,  who  replied  with  an  affected 
lisp,  and  with  an  attempt  to  pull  up 
an  imaginary  shirt- collar,  aud  proved 
to  be  a  member  of  the  faculty.  Ho 
stumbled  upon  his  hair-dresser,  who 
was  doing  pretty  well,  having  some 
Califomian  experience.  His  saddler 
was  there  also,  but  less  prosperous. 
In  short,  half  Sydney  had  turned  out ; 
but  many  were  returning  in  discou- 
ragement ;  and,  during  his  four  days* 
journey  across  the  mountains.  Colonel 
Mundy  met  three  hundred  men,  home- 
ward bound,  mortified,  ragged,  and 
poorer  than  when  they  started,  having 
parted  with  their  dearly-bought  min- 
ing implements  for  a  song — and  ter- 
ribly sore  and  wrathful  at  the  ironical 
inquiry  addressed  to  them  by  villagers 
and  upward  bound  miners,  whether 
they  "  had  sold  their  cradle" — a  slang 
phrase  then  in  vogue,  which  stung 
them  to  the  very  quick.  Stores  of  all 
kinds  were  then  greatly  depreciated 
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in  price  at  Opblr.  The  Colonel  saw 
a  fine  tent,  twenty  feet  by  ten,  which 
had  cost  £35,  sold  for  two  onnces  of 
gold.  Provisions  were  as  cheap  as  at 
Sydney.  The  sale  of  spirits  was  pro- 
hibited, bnt  a  good  deal  was  secretly 
sold ;  and,  when  comfortably  sipping 
his  toddy  with  the  Commissioner, 
whilst  the  rain  rattled  on  the  tent 
roof,  a  doubt  crossed  Colonel  Mnndy's 
mind  as  to  the  justice  of  refnsing  the 
solace  of  a  dram  to  the  poor  hard- 
worked  miners  in  their  muddy  bivouac, 
and  he  marvelled  at  their  patience 
under  so  mortifying  a  restriction.  Bnt 
those  were  the  early  days  of  the  dig- 
gings, and,  pending  thorough  and  effi- 
cient organisation,  absolute  prohibi- 
tion was  the  only  safeguard  against 
most  dangerous  license.  In  spite  of 
all  vetoes,  however,  where  gold  was, 
grog  assuredly  there  would  be. 

**  It  was  rumoured  that  hard  drinkingy 
gambling,  and  fighting  were  rife  in  the 
recesses  of  the  tents  and  huts  of  the  no- 
madic township,  and  that  a  noted  thimble- 
rigger  bad  been  seen  plying  the  delosive 
pea  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  and  had  plied  it  to  some  pur- 
pose.  All  this  might  very  well  be,  al- 
though not  apparent  to  the  eye  of  the 
mere  traveller." 

Amongst  the  various  advantages 
which  it  is  evident,  from  Colonel 
Mundy's  work,  that  the  Australian 
diggings  possess  over  those  of  Cali- 
fornia, (the  greater  respect  to  law  and 
safety  to  property,  the  absence  of 
Judge  Lynch,  and  the  less  amount  of 
reckless  debauchery  and  immorality,) 
their  superior  salubrity  is  prominently 
to  be  reckoned.  Colonel  Mundy  was 
there  in  the  wet  season,  which  in  Cali- 
fornia is  rife  with  ague,  fever,  and 
dysentery.  We  need  hardly  remind 
our  readers  of  the  accounts  of  the  rainy 
season  given  by  Mr  Shaw,  *  and  by 
other  writers  on  California,  whose 
narratives  have  been  reviewed  in  this 
Magazine.  Very  different  is  the  tale 
told  by  the  author  now  under  exami- 
nation : — 

''  In  spite  of  rain  and  wintry  weather, 
there  has  scarcely  been  a  case  of  serious 
sickness  at  either  of  the  diggings.  The 
scarcity  of  strong  drinks,  the  plainest  of 
food,  physical  actiyity  combined  with  a 


healthfhl  degree  of  mental  excitement, 
seem  to  render  drugs  and  doctors  useless. 
A  few  of  the  latter,  well  supplied  with 
the  former,  early  repaired  to  the  gold 
fields  with  an  eye  to  practise.  They  soon 
found  more  profit  in  tormenting  earth's 
bowels  than  those  of  their  fellow  men, 
and  they  who  came  to  drug  remained  to 
dig.  A  broken  arm  and  a  dislocated 
shoulder  were  all  the  medical  cases  I 
heard  of.  One  poor  fellow,  at  Ophir, 
is  said  to  have  fallen  down  in  a  fit,  wheoi 
like  little  Jack  Homer,  he  put  in  his 
thumb  and  pulled  out  a '  nugget'  of  forty- 
six  ounces  from  a  clay-slate  ^pocket  ;*  but 
I  believe  he  had  always  been  an  epileptic 
subject.  I  can  well  imagine,  however, 
that  the  sudden  acquisition  of  such  a 
treasure  by  an  indigent  person,  who  had, 
besides,  long  worked  without  sncoese, 
might  act  hurtf\illy  on  the  nerves.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  fascination  about  gold  in 
its  birthplace,  the  raw  material,  pure, 
native  virgin  gold — (I  felt  it  myself) — 
which  it  is  far  from  possessing  when  so- 
phisticated into  the  shape  of  a  sovereign." 

To  check  at  once  the  nascent  symp- 
toms of  the  gold  epidemic.  Colonel 
Mundy  set  to  work  ^'  prospecting," 
and  was  so  fortunate  as  completely  to 
eradicate  the  disease,  by  aid  of  **  a 
rough  pony,  a  cold  day,  six  qnarts 
ridges  jagged  with  slate,  two  or  three 
flooded  creeks,  a  pickaxe,  a  sledge- 
hammer, a  tin  dish,  and  a  total  ab- 
sence of  gold."  Having  a  sum  of 
money  to  take  home  to  England,  re- 
sulting from  the  sale  of  his  horses  and 
eflfects,  he  resolved  to  take  it  in  gold- 
dust,  and  proceeded  to  the  Tnron 
Diggings,  where  he  proposed  purchas- 
ing of  the  miners.  The  road  was 
hilly  and  difficult.  On  the  summit  of 
the  last  ridge,  overhanging  the  valley 
through  which  flows  this  Pactolns  of 
the  Antipodes,  his  companion  bade 
him  stop  and  listen.  The  diggings, 
their  position  indicated  by  wreaths  of 
bluish  smoke,  were  as  yet  invisible ; 
but  there  was  a  sound  as  of  the  rush- 
ing of  a  mighty  cataract.  **  It  is  the 
cradles,"  said  the  Coloners  guide; 
^'  and  so  it  was — the  gratuig  of  the 
gravel  or  mbble  on  the  metal  sifters 
of  five  hundred  rockers ! "  The  effect 
was  most  singular,  for  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine  the  presence  of  a 
herd  of  busy  gold- seekers  in  that 
mist- shrouded  and  seemingly  solitaiy 


**  A  Voice  from  the  Diggings."    Bla^ewood'i  Magatine  for  October  1851. 
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glen.  Bat  as  the  travellers  rode  down- 
wards, tents  and  hots  appeared, 
scattered  over  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  they  crossed,  and  went  to  visit 
an  establishment  of  a  kind  peculiar  to 
the  place— the  shop  of  a  gentleman 
batcher.  This  young  man  was  a  rela- 
tion of  Mr  Suttor,  Culouel  Mundy's 
companion.  It  is  rather  odtK  by  the 
bv,  that  tho  first  discovery  of  gold  in 
Califoniia,  was  at  ''  Sutter^s  Mill;" 
and  here  we  have  the  same  name  at 
tho  headquarters  of  Anstralian  gold 
discovery,  where  it  is  bomo  by  a 
brother-in-law  of  Dr  Kerr,  tho  lucky, 
or  unlucky  according  to  Commis- 
sioner Hardy,  owner  of  **  Tlic  Hun- 
dredweight." The  butcher,  a  man  of 
good  address,  manners,  and  education, 
had  begun  as  a  digger,  but  soon  aban- 
doned that  work  to  his  companions, 
and  took  to  slaughtering  (by  proxy) 
the  sheep  which  Mr  Snttor  sent  him 
down  from  his  pastures  in  droves  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred.  Fat  wethers  were 
selling  for  eight  or  ten  shiilingri  (be- 
fore the  gold  discovery  they  fetched 
bat  three  or  four, )  and  meat  was  three- 
pence a  pound.  After  a  meal  of  damper, 
grilled  mutton,  and  tea  boiled  in  a  tin 
pot,  with  brown  sugar,  (the  best 
metbotl,  according  to  Colonel  Mundy, 
of  making  tea,)  the  ('olonel  walked 
down  to  tlic  creek,  and  chanc4.*d  u|K)u 
the  richest  spot  of  that  digging,  known 
as  Golden  I'oint.  The  tirst  party  he 
accosted,  consisting  of  six  men,  had 
got  eighteen  ounces  of  gold  in  a  pan- 
nikin, the  proiluce  of  three  hours*  la- 
l>our.  A  little  higher  up,  a  party  of 
eight  men  wusheil  forty  ounces  that 
day.  Thi'  minors  wore  not  in  a  selling 
mood.  The  Ciiloncl  had  beon  fore- 
stalled by  ''  a  busines.4.1ike  individual 
on  horsoback,  with  a  leatheni  case 
strapped  to  his  saddle."  ISut  next  day 
be  opened  a  trade. 

"  One  fellow  a<ked  me  £5  and  half 
profit. H  to  1ft  me  wa^h  out  a  cradle.  I 
dccliiK'«I,  and  lu>  only  olitaincil  an  ounce 
and  a*halt\  which,  huwovcr.  waii  mure 
than  ho  hiil  i;ot  in  the  prcvjoun  two  Aayn, 
Ditfplsvin:;  my  leathern  pouch,  and  tak- 
ing rare  to  priH*]aim  that  it  was  not  ft 
Bathurst  ^uld-monj^er  who  was  dealing 
with  them,  but  an  array  officer  t  rare  I  ling 
from  curio<*ity,  no  looner  did  tb«  minen 
eompreht'nd  my  mixed  military  and  mar- 
supial character,  than  they  relaxed  their 
naerTcd  air  and  beeamt  both  eolh>qnial 


and  commercial.  Some  sold  gold  becaii^o 
they  wanted  'a  little  cash  for  iiub^i«- 
tence,'  othera  merely  '  to  oblige  me :' 
one  or  two  because  they  were  satiated 
with  the  sight  of  *  dudt»'  and  were  dazilud 
by  a  handful  of  bran-new  notes — the 
mere  old-rag  represeutatives  of  the  pre- 
cioud  specie.  Suffice  it  to  t>ay  tliat  I  soon 
got  rid  of  £60,  at  £3,  39.  per  ounce,  uud 
was  disgu-sted  to  see  how  lean  and  hungry 
ray  dingo-skin  bag  still  looked.  Hub- 
sequently  I  found  means  to  fill  a  more 
capacious  one,  thoui(h  on  somewhat  lesa 
favonrablo  terms.  In  addition  to  two  or 
three  nuggets,  one  hundred  and  fifty -fire 
ounces  of  well  washed  dust  made  me  a 
pouch  plethoric  enough  to  have  pleaded 
a  much  more  ardent  chrysophilite  than 
myself.'* 

The  specnlation  proved  good.  In 
the  appendix  to  his  third  volume, 
the  gallant  colonel— a  thorough  old 
soldier,  who  flew  at  everything,  whs 
up  to  everything,  and,  whilst  enthu- 
siastically fond  of  sport,  did  not  ne- 
glect the  main  chance — furnishes  us 
with  the  £  t,  </.  account  of  his  gold 
transactions,  which  will  have  strong 
interest  for  all  who  anticipate  finding 
themselves  at  Ophir  orTaron,  or  at 
any  of  the  other  mines  discoven>d 
since  his  departure  from  Australia, 
with  an  empty  dingo- skin  bag,  and  a 
pocket-book  full  of  tlimsies.  The  re- 
sult is  that,  having  purchased  in  New 
South  Wales,  in  August  Ittol,  one 
hundred  ami  lifty-fivc  ounces  of  gold 
dust  for  £510,  he  received  for  the 
same  in  I^ndon,  in  January  1852, 
£589 — showing  the  mode  of  remit- 
tance to  be  tolerably  beneficial. 

As  a  shrewd  obser\'er,  and  long  re- 
sident in  Australia,  Colonel  Mundy  s 
opini«)n  as  to  the  ctfect  of  the  gold 
disco verit*s  on  the  condition  of  thoso 
colonies  is  uufincstiouably  valuabl'*. 
It  agrees  with  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  growing  opini«»n  amongst  all  re- 
flecting |H*rsons  in  this  country.  The 
fear  of  dfstruction  to  the  agricultunU 
and  wool -growing  interests  daily 
diminishes  and  disappears.  4Somo 
temporary  derangement  there  may  lie, 
but  it  is  insiguilieant  compared  with 
the  manifold  advantages  and  rapid 
progress  of  which  it  is  the  foreran ner. 
Even  from  the  brief  extracts  we  have 
been  able  to  make  from  Colonel 
Mandy*s  present  work,  the  attentive 
reader  will  have  discerned  that  defi- 
ciency of  Ubonr  has  long  been  one  of 
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the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  prosperity 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  colony 
has  vegetated :  it  has  never  flourished. 
Its  drawbacks  were  many,  its  pro- 
gress null,  when  there  suddenly  oc- 
curred what  the  Colonel  styles  the 
^^most  opportune  gold  discovery." 
To  New  South  Wales,  he  says — 

''  The  severance  of  Port  Philip  was  as 
the  amputation  of  her  right  hand.  The 
loss  of  her  left  impended  in  the  menaced 
separation  of  Moreton  Bay,  and  the  great 
pastoral  province  whereof  it  is  the  outlet. 
Port  Philip,  rejoicing  in  her  new  title  of 
Victoria,  had  squibbed  off  all  her  spare 
powder  in  pyrotechnical  merry-makings 
at  her  freedom  from  the  apron-strings  of 
her  old  convict  mother.  The  wealthy 
northern  squatters  talked  big  of  their 
readiness  for  independence.  South  Aus- 
tralia chuckled  over  her  pockets  full  of 
*  coppers.*  The  poor  *  Middle  District  * 
shorn  of  her  members,  and  with  a  limited 
and  unproductive  interior,  would  have 
lain  helpless,  gaping  with  her  huge  port 
towards  the  Pacific,  waiting  for  the  com- 
merce to  which  she  could  no  longer  help 
herself — for  the  food  which  she  oould  no 
longer  raise  witliin  her  own  frontiers. 
Even  the  most  sanguine  of  the  Sydney 
press  and  politicians  seemed  to  arsue 
against  their  own  convictions,  when  tney 
suggested  possible  sources  of  future  pros- 
perity for  New  South  Wales.  She  was 
evidently  on  the  road  to  the  workhouse  I 
— when  plump  into  her  lap,  as  into  that  of 
the  gold-favoured  nymph  of  mythology, 
fell  a  shower  of  gold — gold  of  her  own 
spontaneous  production." 

From  every  side — Victoria,  Ade- 
laide, New  England, — living  streams 
now  rush  and  career  to  the  land  where 
the  gold  dust  gleams.  From  Cali- 
fornia, too,  they  come — from  Califor- 
nia, whither,  between  the  1st  January 
1851,  and  the  date  of  the  gold  dis- 
covery in  the  subsequent  May,  no 
less  than  1684  persons  had  emigrated 
from  Sydney.  Since  Colonel  Mundy 
left  Australia  the  Victoria  mines 
have  been  discovered ;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  many  other  rich  na- 
tural storehouses  remain  to  be  un- 
earthed. The  following  passage  from 
a  postscript  to  his  book  will  reassure 
those  persons  who  predicted  the  total 
neglect  of  other  important  interests 
as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
all-absorbing  search  for  gold: — 

"  I  am  happy  to  add,"  says  the  Colonel, 
"  that,  by  one  of  the  last  ships,  I  have 
heard  a  very  cheering  account  from  on 


influential  squatter  of  New  South  Wales, 
wherein  he  states  that  he  had  got  through 
all  the  important  operations  of  washing, 
shearing,  &c.,  of  his  flocks,  and  had  shipped 
a  fine  clip  of  wool  for  England,  without 
having  suffered  materially  by  the  deser- 
tion or  extortion  of  his  labouring  men. 
The  truth  is,  that  gold  mining,  although 
a  fascinating  and  sometimes  lucrative 
pursuit,  is  no  child's-play  ;  and  plenty  of 
old,  indolent,  weakly,  or  quietly-inclined 
persons  will  be  found  willing  and  able 
to  perform,  ai  ordinary  wages,  the  simple 
and  regolar  serviees  of  the  grazier  and 
wool-grower.*' 

Upon  Colonel  Mnndy*8  second  vo- 
lume, which  relates  principally  to  New 
Zealand,  we  are  unable  to  touch  ;  and 
must  confine  ourselves  to  saying,  that 
it  is  in  no.  way  less  commendable  than 
the  two  upon  which  we  have  des- 
canted. The  third  chapter  of  his  third 
volume — headed  "Emigration" — will 
be  read  with  much  interest  by  intend- 
ing settlers — as  will  be,  indeed,  a  great 
many  portions  of  his  pleasant  book ; 
in  acknowledgment  of  which,  and  of 
the  entertainment  we  have  derived 
from  it,  we  should  certainly — had  we  the 
disposal  of  the  good  things  of  the  Horse 
Guards — forthwith  bestow  upon  him 
his  brevet  rank.    We  trust,  however, 
that  he  will  not  fail  of  a  more  ap- 
propriate reward,  for  services  of  a 
literary  nature,  in  the  applause  of  the 
public  and  the  cheques  of  his  pub- 
lisher.   And  although,  as  he  informs 
us,  he  has  now  attained  the  middle 
period  of  life,  and  has  recently  taken 
a  wife,  and  moreover  has  had  enough 
of  new  countries,  and  rejoices  once 
more  to  inhabit  the  "  land  of  old  re- 
nown"— some  of  whose  countless  glo- 
ries, beauties,  and  advantages  he  enu- 
merates in  a  glowing  final  page,  whose 
every  line  is  full  of  warm  and  hearty 
English  feeling— yet  if  military  duty, 
or  reviving  restlessness,  or  any  other 
cause  should  again  take  him  to  distant 
latitudes,  we  hope  he  will  not  fail  to 
do  as  he  has  twice  already  done — to 
keep  a  diary  when  away,  and  to  publish 
it  on  his  return  home.     Since  Mrs 
Moodie*s  Canadian  volumes,  nothing 
has  been  published  about  the  British 
Colonies  that  has  pleased  us  half  as 
well  as  Our  Antipodes^    We  part  with 
regret  from  its  genial  and  cheerful- 
hearted  author,  and,  sincerely  hoping 
again  to  meet  with  him  in  print,  we 
bid  him  not  farewell,  but  om  reoairt 
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TO  THE   EDITOR. 


Tub  Manss,  28</<  June  1852. 

Sir, — ^Having  at  the  close  of  last 
General  Assembly  been  detained  in 
Edinburgh  some  days  by  ill  health,  I 
was  much  obliged  to  a  kind  friend 
who,  to  lighten  my  heavy  hoars,  put 
into  my  hands  the  fourth  volame  of 
Dr  Hanna's  "  Life  of  Dr  Chalmers." 
I  certainly  admired  the  ability  dis- 
played in  it,  and  not  less  the  be- 
coming tone  of  its  language  through- 
out.    I  found  in  it,  however,  various 
statements  on  important  points  which 
I  had  no  hesitation  in  noting  down  as 
mistaken,  whether  attributable  to  in- 
advertency or  to  a  natural  partiality 
for  the  cause  so  warmly  advocated 
by  the  distinguished  subject  of  the 
memoir.    Being  now  restored  in  a 
measure  of  health  to  the  quietness  of 
my  home,  and  to  some  brief  inter- 
vals of  leisure,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
advert  in  this  way  to  a  few  of  these 
mistakes,  and  so  to  point  out  to  all 
who  may  be  pleased  to  read  my  re- 
marks, that  the  arguments  against 
the  Established  Church,  raised  upon 
such  statements,  are  altogether  falla- 
cious.   I  think  the  occasion  calls  for 
such  an  exposition  by  some  minister 
of  the  Church.  Railing,  indeed,  ought 
never  to  provoke  notice,  and  on  this 
ground  much  of  silence  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  is  not  only  to  be  justified, 
but  even  highly  commended.     But 
the  case  is  altogether  different  when 
the  attack  is  made  with  calmness  and 
dignity,  as  by  Dr  Hanna.    In  such 
a  case  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
silence  is  not  the  true  exponent  of  a 
proper  forbearance. 

It  win  not  do  to  leave  statements  of 
a  prejudicial  tendency  to  be  published 
in  a  popular  work — to  be  repeated 
with  approbation  in  reviews,  and  cir- 
culated as  unanswerable  in  news- 
papers, without  that  contradiction 
and  refutation  which  truth  enables  us 
to  give.  Left  unnoticed,  they  may 
make  an  impression  on  the  public 


mind  which  ought  to  be  prevented. 
While  the  husbandman  is  sleeping^ 
the  tares  may  take  root  amongst  the 
wheat. 

It  is  natural  for  me  to  take  Dr 
Hanna  up  at  the  11th  chapter  of  the 
volume,  in  which,  without  any  quota- 
tions of  the  sayings  and  opinions  of 
others,  he  gives  his  own  version  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  for  the  sake  of  deducing 
what  he  thinks  ought  to  be  regurded 
as  her  great  and  primary  principles. 
*^  As  the  child  is  father  of  the  man, 
so,"  he  says,  "  it  is  with  Churches.*' 
To  drop  his  metaphor,  the  sum  of  his 
plain  statement  in  the  beginning  of 
this  11th  chapter  is,  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  unlike  the  Church  of 
England,  was  organised  and  consti- 
tuted, free  from  connection  with  the 
civil  government,  or  at  least  inde- 
pendent of  its  authority. 

He  says,  pp.  175, 176— 

"  It  is  now  nearly  three  hundred  years 
since  the  first  General  Assembly  oonvened 
in  Edinburgh.  It  met  by  no  summons — 
it  receiyed  no  express  sanction  from  the 
State.  The  spread  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tares,  and  the  preaching  of  that  Grospel 
which  they  contain,  had  so  leayened  the 
general  community,  that  in  1560,  by  the 
Estates  of  Parliament,  and  against  the 
Sovereign's  will,  the  Papal  Jurisdiction 
was  abrogated.  Bat  no  other  was  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead.  At  their  own  in- 
stance, and  having  the  Word  of  God  aa 
their  alone  guide  and  warrant,  a  few 
clergymen  and  laymen  assembled  and  or- 
ganised the  Protestant  Church  of  Scot- 
land. They  framed  a  creed,  drew  up  a 
code  of  discipline,  and  resolved  that,  as 
the  highest  court  of  the  Church  exercising 
supreme  legislation  and  judicial  authority, 
they  should  meet  in  'general  assembly 
twice  each  year."  ''  Seven  years  elapsed  ; 
fifteen  General  Assemblies  were  held  ; 
kirk-sessions  were  instituted  ;  provincial 
synods  erected ;  ministers  appointed,  sus- 
pended, deposed  ;  in  a  word,  all  the  high- 
est functions  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
were  exercised,  without  any  authority 
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from,  or  any  recognition  by,  the  State, 
It  did  finally  interfere,  not  to  create,  how- 
eTer,  but  to  ratify ;  and  by  Act  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  1567,  the  miniiteni 
of  the  blessed  Eyangel,  &c.,  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  true  and  holy  Kirk  of 
Jesus  Christ  withiu  this  realm." 

Sach  is  Dr  Hannahs  statement ;  and- 
his  object  in  making  it  is  plainly  to 
show  that  as,  in  his  view,  the  Church 
arose  thos  independent  of  civil  sanc- 
tion, so  the  establishing  statutes  did 
not  mean  that  in  anything  she  should 
be  afterwards  subjected  to  civil  con- 
trol.—Pages  182,  183. 

If  Dr  Hanna's  premises  be  errone- 
ous, his  conclusions  must  be  equally  so. 
Now,  what  are  the  facts  ?  In  terms 
of  the  Pacification  of  Leith,  to  which 
the  Sovereign  was  a  party,  the  Estates 
of  Parliament,  not  an  unusual  form  of 
the  Scottish  Legislature,  were  con- 
vened by  the  Queen's  warrant  and 
authority  at  Edinburgh  on  the  1st 
August  1560.    What  ensued  ? 

''  The  business  of  religion,"  says  M'Crie 
in  his  Life  of  Knox,  "  was  introduced  by 
a  petition,  presented  by  a  number  of 
Protestants  of  different  ranks,  in  whichi 
after  rehearsing  their  former  endeavours 
to  procure  the  removal  of  the  oorruptions 
which  had  affected  the  Church,  they  re- 
quested Parliament  to  use  the  power 
which  ProYideuce  had  put  into  their  hands, 
for  effecting  this  great  and  urgent  work. 
They  craved,  therefore,  in  general  that 
the  antichristian  doctrine  maintained  in 
the  Popish  Church  should  be  discarded  ; 
that  means  should  be  used  to  restore 
purity  of  worship  and  primitive  discip- 
line ;  and  that  the  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
which  had  been  engrossed  by  a  corrupt 
and  indolent  hierarchy,  should  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  a  pious  and  active 
ministry,  to  the  promotion  of  learning 
and  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

**  This  supplication  being  read/'  says 
Calderwood,  "  in  audience  of  the  whole 
assembly,  the  barons  and  ministers  were 
called,  and  commandment  given  them  to 
draw,  in  plain  and  several  heads,  the 
sum  of  that  doctrine  which  they  would 
maintain,  and  desire  the  Parliament  to 
establish.  This  was  gladly  undertaken, 
and  withiu  four  days  the  Confession  was 
presented." 

The  Confession,  so  presented  in 
obedience  to  the  requirement  of  Par- 
liament, was  read  in  Parliament,  arti- 
cle by  article,  and  approved  of  in  all 
its  parts. 

VOL.  LXXU. — KO.  OCCCXLUZ. 


"  On  the  24th  of  August,"  (1560,}  layE 
M'Crie  again,  **  the  Parliament  aboliBhed 
the  Papal  Jurisdiction,  prohibited  under 
certain  penalties  the  celebration  of  masss 
and  rescinded  all  the  laws  formerly  made 
in  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churoh^ 
and  against  the  Reformed  faith.  Thns 
did  the  Reformed  religion  advance  in 
Scotland,  from  small  ^ginidngs,.  amid 
great  opposition,  till  it  obtained  a  Parlia* 
mentary  ettablkhmmU" 

I  pray  yon  to  observe  .that  by  this 
Parliament  of  1560,  there  was  not 
only  a  full  and  entire  abolition  of 
Popery  in  Scotland,  bat  also,  both  bv 
inference  and  direct  expression,  a  full 
and  entire  recognition  of  the  Protes- 
tant Chnrch.  It  will  not  do  to  say, 
**  that  the  Papal  Jurisdiction  was 
abrogated,  but  no  other  was  snbsti- 
tuted  in  its  stead,^'  when  we  have, 
ratified  in  all  its  articles,  a  Confession 
giving  the  marks  of  the  true  Church, 
and  when  especially  a  separate  enact- 
ment of  the  same  date,  for  the  due 
administration  of  the  sacramentSi 
contains  a  sanction  of  the  one  Church, 
as  well  as  a  prohibition  of  the  other ; 
since  it  runs  in  these  words : — ^'  That 
nae  manner  of  person  or  persons,  in 
ony  time  coming,  administrate  ony 
of  the  sacraments  aforesaid,  secretly, 
or  in  ony  manner  of  way,  but  they 
that  are  admitted  and  have  warrant 
to  that  effect." 

Indeed,  it  is  perfectly  pliun  that  if, 
as  M^Crie  expresses  it,  the  Protestant 
religion  thus  received  a  Parliamentary 
establishment — the  Protestant  Church 
must  be  understood  as  established 
also — ^if  not  as  completely  organised 
and  developed  at  the  time,  yet  with 
Parliamentary  authority  to  carry  out 
its  development,  as  all  parties  must 
have  understood  to  be  necessary.  An 
abstract  establishment  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith,  as  some  see  very  strangely 
in  these  proceedings,  is  to  me  an  in- 
conceivable thing.  I  venture  to  say, 
that  neither  Knox  and  his  brethren,nor 
the  Lords  of  Parliament,  ever  dreamed 
of  such  a  nonentity.  True,  in  these  acts 
of  1560  there  is  no  mention  of  Chnrch 
Courts  by  name,  but  neither  is  there 
direct  mention  of  them  in  the  act  of 
1567,  which  Dr  Hanna  says  ratified 
them  as  previously  existing  vrithont 
sanction.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the 
latter  act  an  inddental  mention  of 
General  Assemblies,  as  there  is  of 
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provincial  superintendents,  for  whom 
I  think  Dr  Hanna  will  not  claim  the 
benefit  of  ratification  —  althongh  the 
act,  taken  in  his  sense,  is  as  good  for 
the  one  as  for  the  other ;  but  there  is 
no  more  mention  of  kirk -sessions  in 
1567  than  in  1560 ;  although  these,  as 
Dr  Hanna  correctly  states,  were 
nniversallj  erected  in  the  interval. 
The  fact  is,  that  1567  is  no  more  a 
ratifying  act  than  1560.  It  was  not 
till  1592  th»t,  in  Dr  Hanna's  sense, 
the  several  courts  of  the  Church  were 
ratified  and  formally  sanctioned  by 
Parliament.  Yet  I  presume  Dr 
Hanna  does  not  mean  to  say  that,  in 
the  interval  between  1567  and  1592, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  had  not  a  legal 
establishment;  but  if  it  had  such  in 
that  interval,  it  had  the  same  in  the 
interval  between  1560  and  1567 ;  sup- 
posing always,  the  act  1560  to 
have  been  valid  in  a  civil  point  of 
view.  And  was  it  not  so  ?  I  am  quite 
aware  that  Mary  refused  to  ratify  it ; 
a  circumstance  which,  by  the  techni- 
calities of  lawyers,  prevented  its 
getting  its  place  in  the  statute  book, 
till  it  was  repeated  in  1567,  by  the 
first  Parliament  after  the  deposition 
of  Mary.  But  this  cannot  avail  Dr 
Hanna  for  his  idea  of  its  non-ex- 
istence as  the  law  of  the  land  sanc- 
tioning from  its  date  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Church ;  for  we  have  the 
clearest  proofs  that,  notwithstanding 
Mary^s  refusal,  and  the  recusancy  of 
the  Catholics,  it  was  held  by  the  nation 
as  the  law  of  the  land,  and  even  ad- 
mitted by  Mary  herself,  throughout 
her  whole  reign,  after  her  return  to 
Scotland,  as  virtually  in  force.  Thus, 
in  the  very  next  year,  1561,  in  a 
convention  of  the  Estates,  in  which 
Mary  is  recorded  as  being  personally 
present,  a  State  provision  was  made 
for  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
ministers ;  and  in  1563  an  act  of 
Parliament  was  passed,  four  years 
before  Dr  Hannahs  non-sanctioning 
bat  ratifying  act  of  1567,  bestowing 
upon  those  ministers  the  manses  and 
glebes  of  the  Popish  parochial  clergy  ; 
the  original  title  on  which  at  this 
present  day  manses  and  glebes 
are  enjoyed  by  the  parochial  clergy 
of  Scotland.  Was  there  nothing  in 
all  this,  before  1567,  of  an  establishing 
and  recognising  character  ?  How, 
with  these  facts,  can  Dr  Hanna  recon- 


cile his  statement  that  the  Chnreb 
exercised,  ^^  in  a  word,  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority,  without  any  authority 
from,  or  any  recognition  by,  the 
State  **  ?  It  is  a  gross  and  grievous 
mistake,  ^^'hy,  even  unsettled  as 
were  the  times,  and  often  disregarded 
as  was  the  law,  the  meeting  of  the 
six  ministers  and  thirty-four  laymen, 
whom  Dr  Hanna  correctly  mentions 
as  constituting  the  first  General  As- 
sembly, did  not  venture  to  convene 
in  this  capacity  till  the  petition  for 
the  establishment  of  the  true  Church 
was  granted  by  what  they  understood 
to  be  the  Parliamentary  authority  of 
Scotland.  That  petition  was  granted, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  24th  August 
1560.  Was  Dr  Hanna  aware  that  the 
said  first  General  Assembly  was  not 
held  till  the  20th  day  of  December  of 
that  year?  To  the  general  reader  his 
statement  would  convey  the  impression 
that  the  first  Assembly  was  held  be* 
fore  any  proceedings  in  Parliament. 

It  does  not  at  all  strengthen  Dr 
Hanna's  view,  and  it  does  not  in  the 
least  weaken  my  argument,  that  we 
find  the  Parliament  of  1567  repeating 
the  acts  of  Mary's  Parliament  of  1560» 
and  adding  other  enactments  for  car- 
rying out  what  experience  bad  shown 
in  the  interval  to  be  needful,  that 
thus  all  doubts,  if  any  existed,  about 
the  want  of  Mary's  ratification!  might 
be  removed,  and  that  the  Reformed 
Church,  now  clearly  in  the  ascendant, 
might  have  enlarged  Parliamentary 
authority. 

The  truth  is,  that  troublous  and 
out  of  joint  as  the  times  were,  with 
all  the  wounds  of  civil  war  still 
bleeding,  and  bitter  passions  still 
rankling  between  the  adherents  of 
two  forms  of  religion  which  had  each 
been  contending  for  the  mastery,  the 
fathers  of  our  Church,  having  obtained 
that  mastery,  never  for  a  moment 
dreamed  of  founding  their  Church  as 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  without  the 
express  and  formal  sanction  of  the 
Civil  Government  of  Scotland.  They 
organised  no  Church  constitution — 
they  met  in  no  Church  Courts — 
they  proceeded  to  no  exercise  of 
Church  authority,  till  they  got  what  at 
least  they  were  entitled  to  hold  as 
that  sanction.  Moreover,  they  had 
not  one  particle  about  them  of  Popish 
priestcraft  or  professional  pretension. 
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The  moment  that  Parliament,  in  re- 
ply to  their  petition ,  asked  them  what 
it  was  they  sought  to  be  established^ 
they  immediately  responded  to  the 
call  for  information.     They  tabled 
their  Confession,  and  so  admitted  the 
right  of  the  State    to  interfere  in 
matters   of  religion — admitted   the 
Staters  right  to  see  to  it,  that  that 
Confession  should  be  adhered  to,  and 
the  State's  right,  not  merely  to  with- 
draw emoluments  and  countenance 
at  its  pleasure,  as  is  conceded   in 
many  passages  of  this  volume,  bat 
also  to  insist  that  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  ecclesiastics  should  keep  to 
that  Confession,  or  withdraw  in  favour 
of  others  who  might  hand  down  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  so  established, 
to  the  generations  coming  after  them. 
2dly,  In  the   same   chapter,   Dr 
Hanna  goes  on  to  state  the  case  of 
Bobert   Montgomery,   occurring   in 
the  interval  between  1567  and  1592, 
as  a  case  completely  demonstrative 
of    the   then   independence   of  the 
Church,  and  exactly  antagonistic  to 
the  cases  which  produced  the  Se- 
cession of  1843,  such  aa  Anchter- 
arder  and  Mamoch.    Now,  I  might, 
in  limine^  object,  with  some  ground 
of  reason,  to  the  bringing  forw«rd, 
for  such  a  purpose,  any  case,  however 
otherwise  apt,  from  the  record  of  times 
when,  as  appears  from  Dr  Hannahs 
own  account  of  them,  the  King  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Assembly  on  the 
other,  were  struggling  for  more  power 
than  perhaps  was  the  doe  of  either. 
Bat  let  this  pass,  and  let  me  rather 
tuvite  Dr  Uanna  and  his  friends,  on 
better  consideration,  to  acknowledge 
that,   in  other  respects,  the  case  of 
Montgomery  is  not  one  which  ought 
to  be  named  at  all  in  support  of  that 
species  of  independence  which  was 
claimed    by    the    majorities   of  the 
Church  in  the  recent  contest  with  the 
courts  of  law.    Montgomery's  accept* 
ancc  of  a  bishopric  was  not  according 
to  law  at  the  time,  but  in  the  very 
teeth  of  law.    It  was  moreover  sure, 
if  successful,  to  be  destructive  not 
only  of  the  authority  of  the  Assembly, 
but    of  the  very  existence  of  the 
Church  on  its    Presbyterian   baus. 
The  Church  bad  the  very  strongest 
reasons  both  of  law  and  expediency 
to  resist  the  attempt,  which  had  no- 
thing to  support  it  but  the  arbitrary 


will  of  the  Sovereign,  wronghl  npmi 
by  a  wretched  minion  for  meroenary 
purposes.  The  condemnation  by 
the  Assembly  of  this  troubler  of  Ihe 
Church  went  not  at  all  exdnsively 
on  his  defiance  of  the  Assembly  in 
reference  to  the  bishopric.  Besides, 
he  was  solemnly  accnsed  of  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  specific  charges  of 
error  in  doctrine,  duty,  and  life,  to- 
gether with  a  general  charge  of  gross 
and  infamons  falsehood  in  face  of  the 
Assembly.  Of  all  these,  cnmnUtively, 
he  was  found  guilty.  Was  there  any- 
thing of  this  sort  in  the  cases  of  Audb- 
terarder  and  Strathbogle?  Then 
again,  being  found  gniltv,  Montgom- 
ery betook  himself  for  defence  to  the 
King  in  Coancil~in  other  words,  to 
an  arbitrary  power  which  he  knew 
would  be  exerted  m  his  favour,  wiUi- 
ottt  any  regard  to  the  jnstice  of  the 
cause.  I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to 
speak  of  the  competency  of  this  course 
at  that  time ;  neither  do  I  understand 
about  horning,  whoi  the  horn  was 
sounded  by  the  mere  arbitrary  com- 
mand of  the  king,  without  tirial  at 
law.  But  I  am  sure  I  can  see  a  great 
and  essential  diflference  between  such  a 
procedure  and  a  solemn  process  before 
independent  judges,  carried  on  under 
all  the  safeguards  of  justice,  and  isan- 
ingin  a  judgment  which  the  king  him- 
self, had  it  gone  against  him,  would 
have  been  compelled  to  obey. 

But  most  of  all,  against  this  co- 
louring of  Church  independence  from 
the  case  of  Montgomery,  is  the  singu- 
lar fact,  which  has  somehow  escaped 
Dr  Manna's  notice,  that  the  Act  of 
Assembly  made  in  consequence  of 
his  case  and  in  the  very  beat  of  dis- 
cussing it,  to  the  efiect  ^^  that  none 
should  follow  his  example  in  exeem- 
ing  themselves,  by  the  Civie  power, 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church, 
nor  make  any  appellation  from  the 
Greneral  Assembly  to  stop  the  disci- 
pline and  order  of  the  Church,*'  con- 
cludes with  the  remarkable  clause, 
^Hhat  this  Aet  be  nae  ways  prefudicial 
to  the  hue  Patrone  and  their  prbsen- 
TATiONS  unto  the  time  the  Laws  be 
reformed  according  to  God*e  wordy 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  this 
clause  quoted  in  any  of  the  nnmerooa 
publications  which,  in  the  time  of  the 
recent  controversy,  were  poured  forth 
from  the  press  in  vindication  of 
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Assembly's  proceedings  against  the 
Anchterarder  and  Strathbogie  breth- 
ren ;  bnt  now  that  the  heat  of  con- 
troversy is  over,  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinctly noticed  by  candid  writers  on 
the  subject,  as  it  seems  very  clearly 
to  show  that,  if  the  Assembly  con- 
demned Montgomery  for  aiming  at 
the  abolished  bishopric  of  Glasgow, 
by  enforcing  Patronage  by  royal 
power,  and  discharged  others  from 
following  his  example,  it  declared  it 
to  be  free  to  enforce  the  proper  rights 
of  Patronage,  in  some  such  way  as 
was  pursued  in  the  cases  of  Anchter- 
arder and  Mamoch. 

3dly,  Misstatements  or  perversions 
multiply  upon  us  as  we  proceed  in 
the  perusal  of  this  same  chapter.  The 
next  objection  which  I  have  to  make, 
refers  to  Dr  Hanna's  positive  and  un- 
qualified assertion  (p.  183)  that  "  for 
the  discharge  of  a  purely  spiritual 
act,  a  Presbytery  was  summoned  to 
the  bar  of  the  Civic  Court  and  re- 
buked." Of  course  there  is.  no  dis- 
pute as  to  the  fact  here  referred  to, 
and  stated  by  Dr  Hanna,  at  great 
length,  in  his  eighth  chapter,  that 
the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld  were 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  were  there  rebuked; 
but  the  question  is  about  the  cause  ? 
Dr  Hanna  says  this  was  the  perform- 
ing a  purely  spiritual  act.  I  say,  per 
contra^  and  with  all  the  truth  of  the 
facts  bearing  me  out,  that  their  act 
was  anything  but  a  purely  spiritual 
one.  It  was  not  for  ordaining  Mr 
Kessen  to  the  holy  ministry — thcU 
would  have  been  a  purely  spiritual 
act,  and  one  for  which  no  Civil  Court 
could,  or  would,  have  interfered  with 
them ;  but  it  was  for  admitting  and 
inducting  him  as  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Lethendy,  while  they  were 
interdicted  from  doing  so,  because  the 
<claims  of  another  person  were  at  this 
very  time,  by  a  competent  process, 
under  consideration  of  the  Court  of 
Session. 

Even  supposing  that  the  induction 
of  Mr  Kessen  by  the  Presbytery  did 
not  confer  upon  him  any  Civil  rights 
whatever,  which  is  an  argument  fre- 
qaently,  but  most  strangely,  put  in 
the  controversy ;  yet,  did  not  that  act 
of  induction  trench  upon  the  terri- 
tories of  Civil  right,  and  present  a 
3       proper  object  for  Civil  interdict, 


pendente  lite,  when  the  least  effect  of 
it  was  to  deprive  the  other  claimant^ 
out  and  out,  of  his  Civil  rights,  and 
nullify  altogether  the  presentation 
which  he  was  entitled  to  plead  as 
the  preferable  one  ? 

Of  this  question  of  preference  the 
Presbytery  was  confessedly  incompe- 
tent to  judge,  and  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion was  confessedly  within  its  own 
province  when  it  was  treating  it.  Yet 
the  Presbytery,  meanwhile,  chose  to 
do  an  act,  under  colour  of  their  right 
to  ordain,  which  was  tantamount  to 
a  Civil  finding,  and  which,  if  it  had 
not  been  impugned,  would  have  cut 
off  altogether  the  legitimate  effect  of 
the  finding  of  the  Civil  Court.  And 
was  there  to  be  no  remedy  for  this,  and 
no  means  of  preventing  such  an  abuse? 

4thly,  My  fourth  objection  is  to 
Dr  Hanna's  statement  in  the  sequel 
of  the  very  same  sentence,  *^  that  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Sacraments  were 
prohibited  in  a  whole  district  of  the 
land."  This,  of  course,  refers  to  the 
interdiqt  granted  by  the  Conrt  of 
Session,  14th  Febmary  1840,  detailed 
more  particularly  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  pp.  145-6,  which  in  effect 
prohibited,  under  pains  of  law,  mini- 
sters of  the  Established  Church  from 
preaching  and  administering  ordinan- 
ces in  the  parishes  of  the  seven  minis- 
ters of  Strathbogie,  alleged  to  be  sus- 
pended, without  the  consent  of  these 
ministers,  it  being  the  privilege  of 
parish  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  prevent  other  ministers  of 
the  Establishment  from  intruding  on 
their  flocks,  unless  by  consent  and 
arrangement. 

Now,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  ima- 
gine anything  more  preposterous 
than  to  say  that  this  interdict,  even 
had  it  been  obeyed  in  the  strictest 
letter,  prohibited  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  district  comprehending 
the  parishes  mentioned.  I  say  no- 
thing about  the  ministers  of  other 
denominations  to  whom  Strathbogie 
continued  as  open  as  any  other  quar- 
ter of  Scotland,  though  Dr  Hanna*8 
dissenting  friends  may  wonder  at  his 
close  confinement  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Establishment;  but  looking  to  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Estab- 
lishment alone,  it  is  a  strange  declara- 
tion. Had  Dr  Hanna  said  that  the  in- 
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terdict  prevented  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  way  determined  on  by 
the  majority  of  the  Commission  of 
the  General  Assembly,  that  wonld 
have  been  a  correct  statement :  or 
had  Dr  Hanna  argued  that  the  Gos- 
pel could  not  be  preached  by  ministers 
in  a  state  of  suspension,  we  might 
— admitting  the/acty  but  not  the  com- 
petency  of  the  supension — ^have  an- 
swered the  argument  by  referring  to 
the  case  of  Erskine  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Original  Secession, 
who,  being  suspended,  continued 
preaching  for  several  years,  apparent- 
ly unchallenged  by  the  Church  for 
doing  so,  and  not  superseded  by  the 
appointment  of  others  for  the  duty. 
But  to  lay  it  down  that  the  Court  of 
Session  actually  prohibited,  or  at- 
tempted to  prohibit.  Gospel  preaching 
and  ordinances  in  those  parishes, 
really  must  seem  too  much  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  seven  ministers 
suspended,  or  not  suspended,  were  still 
there  doing  duty  as  regularly  and  as 
ably  as  they  did  before  the  alleged 
suspension,  when  they  were  approved 
of  by  the  Church  as  faithful  in  all 
respects ;  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
Church  were  made  welcome  to  preach 
in  the  district,  as  very  many  did ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  interdict  interfered 
witti  no  one  clergyman  going  to 
officiate  in  Strathbogie,  unless  he  did 
so  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  super  ^ 
seding  some  one  or  other  of  the  dis- 
trict ministers. 

Strangers  might  understand  from  Dr 
Hannahs  language  that  there  was  not, 
and  could  not  have  been,  any  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Word  and  ordinances  in  the 
devoted  district,  except  by  breaking 
the  interdict,  while,  in  fact,  the  ser- 
vices of  the  sanctuary  were  in  full 
and  regular  exhibition  by  men  who 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  Church 
duly  qualified  for  the  sacred  duty, 
whose  merits  were  attested  by  large 
congregations  still  continuing  to  attend 
them,  notwithstandiDg  every  effort  of 
a  most  unscrupulous  agitation  to  se- 
duce them,  and  whose  only  fault,  as 
charged  against  them— admitting  it  to 
be  a  fault — was  one  which  did  not  in 
the  least  derogate  from  their  ability 
or  faithfulness. 

Dr  Hanna  speaks  of  Strathbogie  as 


if  it  had  been  found  a  heathen  land, 
and  he  mentions  Mamoch  espwiaUy 
as  a  parish  in  which  at  this  time 
the  Grospel  was  welcomed  as  a  new 
light  dawning  amid  the  douds  of  long 
prevailing  error.  Strange  would  tbia 
be,  were  it  true ;  for  I  am  enabled 
most  positively  to  state  the  fact,  that 
for  several  years  immediately  preced- 
ing 1889,  that  parish  was  favoured 
to  enjoy  for  several  months  of  each 
successive  summer  the  re^ar  minis- 
trations of  the  talented  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen, Dr  Robert  J.  Brown,  since  of 
high  name  and  influence  in  the  Free 
Church,  who  was  in  the  way  of  spend- 
ing his  college  vacations  under  the 
roof  of  his  aged  relative,  the  minister 
of  Mamoch.  Impossible,  indeed,  it 
was  that  clergymen  of  such  distinc- 
tion as  Drs  Chalmers,  Gordon,  Cand- 
lish,  &c.,  could  appear  as  preachers 
in  such  a  remote  and  secluded  dis- 
trict, and  after  great  pains  given  by 
the  party  to  herald  their  coming,, 
without  collecting  large  congrega- 
tions, and  causing  great  excitement. 
In  fact,  it  is  matter  of  wonder  that 
any  of  the  simple  countiy  folk  escaped 
the  influence  of  such  talented  men, 
and,  in  spite  of  their  appearance 
as  the  denouncers  of  the  district  pas- 
tors, continued  to  believe  that  these 
pastors  were  still  worthy  of  respect. 
After  all,  it  was  neither  Dr  Chalmers, 
nor  Dr  Gordon,  nor  Dr  Candlish,  but 
quite  another  man,*  who,  in  ignorance* 
or  heedlessness  of  Dr  Brown's  labours, 
reported  as  to  his  own  preaching  ia 
Mamoch  what  Dr  Hanna  has  ven- 
tured to  republish  in  page  145.  Great 
allowance  is  to  be  made  for  vanity 
and  self-conceit  in  the  individual 
making  that  report,  and  something 
also  for  the  excitement  of  the  time ; 
but  I  had  imagined  that  the  day  was 
gone  by  for  the  repetition  of  such  a 
dap-trap  narrative,  and  that  now, 
when- exdtement  is  over,  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  Church,  as  it 
existed  prior  to  1840,  would  have 
made  one  scrapulons  of  again  casting 
such  a  stigma  upon  her  effidency* 
Let  me  also  recall  to  recollection  the 
fact,  that  Dr  Chalmers,  or  his  friends 
at  least,  repeatedly  offered  to  re- 
store the  seven   ministers  to   that 


*  The  Rev.  Mr  Baohan  of  Hamilton. 
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statas,  of  which  it  was  alleged 
that  the  Assembly's  sentence  had 
deprived  them,  if  they  would  but 
yield  sabmission  to  the  views  of  the 
dominant  majority.  Would  Dr  Chal- 
mers have  concarred  in  this  offer,  if 
these  ministers  had  been  really  un- 
faithful in  their  duties?  Would  he 
have  consented  to  the  continued  in- 
fliction of  such  a  curse  on  their 
parishes?  By  inadvertently  asserting 
or  insinuating  this  unfaithfulness,  Dr 
Hanna  has  unwittingly  laid  a  heavy 
charge  at  the  door  of  those  with  whom 
Dr  Chalmers  was  then  acting. 

6thly,  The  next  objection  I  have 
noted  is  to  the  way  in  which  Dr  Hanna 
expresses  himself  in  the  sentence  at 
the  middle  of  page  104,  where  he  says 
— "Assuming"  (i. «.  the  non-intru- 
sion  committee  assuming)  "  that  the 
Church  were  to  stand  firm  to  her 
purpose,  to  take  no  part  in  the  or- 
dination of  men  whom  she  con- 
scientiously believed  to  be  unfit  for 
that  particular  charge  to  which  they 
had  been  presented,  it  was  obvious," 
(&c.  It  is  not  to  the  grammar  of 
this  sentence  that  I  object,  but  to 
the  unwarrantable  use  of  the  word 
**  unfit,"  which  I  have  marked  in 
italics.  By  no  decision  of  the  Civil 
Court  was  the  Church  ever  con- 
demned to  the  necessity  of  ordaining, 
or  admitting  as  pastors,  men  whom 
she  conscientiously  believed  to  be  unfit 
for  the  charges  to  which  they  had 
been  presented.  Such  a  necessity  was 
never  admitted  by  what  Dr  Hanna 
callsthe  Moderate  party  in  the  Church; 
and,  in  tnith,  it  was  never  averred 
in  the  motions  or  formal  documents 
of  the  opposite  party,  however 
strongly  it  was  insinuated  in  some  of 
their  speeches,  and  industriously  pro- 
claimed in  some  of  their  addresses  to 
the  public. 

The  word  which  the  facts  referred 
to  in  the  quoted  passage  authorised 
Dr  Hanna  to  use,  was  **  unacceptable," 
and  not  "  unfit ; "  and  there  is  a  very 
clear  and  wide  distinction  between 
them.  Acceptability  was  all  along 
the  watchword  of  the  Non- intrusion 
party,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  contest ;  while  the  Moderate 
party  held  that,  in  right  reason  and 
law  both,  fitness^  in  the  sense  of  the 
presentee's  personal  qualifications  for 
the  office  and  parish,  irrespective  of 


the  liking  or  disliking  of  the  parish- 
ioners for  him  at  the  time,  was  the 
only  point  on  which  the  Church 
either  could  or  ought  to  decide. 

This  distinction  is  so  palpable,  and 
the  maintenance  of  it  by  the  Mode- 
rate party  is  so  well  known,  that  I 
confess  I  find  it  difficult  to  account 
for  Dr  Hanna's  allowing  himself  to 
make  the  statement,  especially  when 
I  notice  that  he  gives  correctly  (page 
99)  Dr  Cook's  motion  in  1833,  which 
declared  the  point  of  fitness  very 
clearly,  as  distinguished  from  the 
acceptability  implied  in  the  then 
proposed  veto. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  throughout 
the  controversy  several  contended 
that  "  acceptability  "  was  a  necessary 
element  in  *'  fitness ; "  and  probably 
it  was  to  express  some  such  idea  that 
Dr  Hanna  employed  the  latter  word 
as  he  has  done ;  but  I  am  sure  that, 
on  reflection,  he  will  see  that  in  such 
use  of  the  word  there  is  either  a  most 
illogical  confusion  of  two  distinct 
things,  or  a  laxity  of  language,  which 
is  both  dangerous,  in  the  way  of  self- 
deception  to  those  who  use  it,  and 
very  fatal  to  the  interests  of  truth  in 
the  conceptions  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  addressed. 

The  celebrated  Dr  Reid  was  pre- 
sented to  the  church  and  parish  of 
New  Machar,  near  Aberdeen.  He 
was  so  unacceptable  at  the  time,  that 
his  settlement  was  made  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  That  he  was  flt  for 
the  ministry  need  hardly  be  said; 
that  he  was  fit  for  the  ministry  in 
that  particular  charge,  was  proved  at 
the  time  of  his  translation  to  Glasgow, 
when  it  again  almost  required  the 
bayonet  to  extricate  him  from  the 
love  of  his  parishioners.  Such  a 
man  as  Dr  Reid,  Dr  Cook  and  his 
friends  would,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, have  settled,  if  not  without 
reluctance,  yet  in  the  hope  of  some- 
what of  a  li^e  happy  result.  Bnt  the 
purest  Moderate  would  never  have 
held  himself  bound  to  settle,  and 
would  not  have  concurred  in  the  guilt 
of  settling,  a  man  of  whose  unfitness 
he  was  conscientiously  persuaded. 

After  the  Auchterarder  decision, 
indeed,  doubts  arose  in  the  minds  of 
many  whether  the  just  liberties  of  the 
Church  in  this  matter  were  not  likely 
to  be  unduly  narrowed  in  consequence 
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of  certain  obiter  dicta  of  the  jadges  in 
the  Hoose  of  Peers,  when  giving  that 
decision.  For  my  own  part,  I  alwaje 
considered  these  donbts  groundless. 
Bnt  be  this  as  it  may,  as  they  were 
entertained  by  many,  and  as  fatnre 
litigation  might  very  possibly  have 
arisen  ont  of  them,  the  Church  was 
deeply  indebted  to  Lord  Aberdeen  for 
the  bill  which  he  brought  into  Par- 
liament to  remove  them.  And  this 
bill  having  passed  into  law,  the  Church 
Courts  find  themselves,  happily,  in 
nnqnestioncd  and  unquestionable  pos- 
session of  a  jurisdiction  which  is  am- 
ply sufficient  to  protect  every  parish, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Church,  from  the  induction  of  a  pas- 
tor who  is  proved  unfit  for  it  in  any 
respect.* 

6thly,  I  take  my  next  objection  to 
the  whole  paragraph  of  the  volume, 
which  begins  at  the  bottom  of  page 

278,  and  goes  on  at  the  top  of  page 

279,  where  Dr  Hanna  says — 


"  A  broad  and  patent  way  to  the 
Court  of  Session  had  been  opened,  and 
when  Presbyteries  had  gone  before  them, 
indiridnal  ministers  eoald  find  no  diffi- 
cnlty  of  approach.  The  minister  of 
Stranraer  had  been  accused  ef  Taiioiis 
acts  of  fraud,  and  his  Presbytery  was 
proceeding  in  his  trial,  when  he  applied 
to  the  Civil  Court  to  snspend  the  whole 
proceedings  of  the  Presbytery,  and  fur- 
ther to  prohibit,  interdict,  and  discharge 
the  said  Presbytery  from  taking  cogni- 
sance of  the  pretended  libel.  The  min- 
ister  of  Cambusnethan  had  been  found 
guilty  of  four  separate  acts  of  theft,  and 
the  Presbytery  were  about  to  depose  Wm, 
when  he  raised  an  action  in  the  Court 
of  Session,  and  obtained  an  interdict 
against  their  proceeding.  Mr  Clark,  the 
presentee  to  Lethendy,  who  was  living 
in  the  manse  of  which  he  had  taken  pos- 


sessioBy  was  aoeused  of  repeated  aets  of 
drunkenness,  and  the  Presbytery  of 
Dunkeld  had  entered  on  the  investiga- 
tion of  those  charges,  with  a  view  to 
deprive  him  of  his  license.  But  he  too 
had  recourse  to  the  great  protector,  and 
an  interdict  against  the  Presbytery  had 
been  issued." 

Now,  my  objection  here  is  not  so 
much  to  what  is  said — though  really 
great  objection  lies  to  the  taunting 
way  in  which,  contrary  to  his  nsoid 
tone,  Dr  Hanna  has  allowed  himself 
to  say  it — bnt  I  complain  that,  having 
said  so  much,  he  has  not  said  all.  By 
what  I  am  willing  to  believe  is  an  un- 
intentional Buppretiio  veri^  he  has 
given  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
Court  of  Session  opened  its  doon  to 
complaints  of  ministers  in  matters  of 
pure  discipline,  arrogating  to  itself  the 
proper  functions  of  Presbyteries,  and 
superseding  the  Church  Courts  in 
their  most  sacred  and  best  guaranteed 
jurisdiction.  And  connecting  thie 
passage  with  the  relative  passage  ia 
page  845,  he  has  actually  tried  to  re- 
present the  Church  of  Scotland,  after 
the  secession  ia  1848,  as  homologating 
such  usurpations,  in  dear  disrei^rd  m 
her  duty  to  her  Spiritual  B^ead,  and  ia 
full  and  unworthy  submission  to  £ras- 
tian  control. 

In  the  name  of  all  that  is  just  and 
honest  and  true,  what  was  it  that  mis- 
led him,  when  so  stating  the  applica- 
tions to  the  Civil  Court  in  the  cases  of 
Stranraer,  <&c,  to  refrain  from  stating 
that  in  each  and  all  of  them  the  ap- 
plication was  made,  not  in  denial  of 
the  proper  pi^byterial  jurisdiction^ 
but  on  averment  that  the  body  pre- 
tending in  each  case  to  exercise  juria- 
diction  was  not  a  Presbjrtery  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  because  vitiated 


*  According  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act,  the  parishioners,  being  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, are  called,  after  due  notiee,  to  state  if  they  have  any  objeotion  to  the  pre- 
sentee *'  in  respect  to  his  ministerial  gifts  and  qualities,  either  in  general  or  with 
reference  to  that  particular  parish,  or  any  reason  to  state  against  his  settlement  in 
that  parish  ;"  aud  it  is  enacted  that  the  Presbytery  ^^  shall,  in  cognoscing  and  deter- 
mining on  the  same  judicially,  have  regard  only  to  such  objections  and  reasons  so 
stated  as  are  personal  to  the  presentee,  in  regard  to  his  ministerial  gifts  and  qualities 
cither  in  general  or  with  respect  to  that  particular  parish,  but  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  regard  to  the  whole  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  parish,  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  and  edification  of  the  people,  and  to  the  eharacter  and  number  of  the  per- 
sons by  whom  the  said  objections  or  reasons  shaU  be  preferred."  It  is  fiirther 
enacted,  that  any  appeal  from  the  ^  Presbytery,  aeting  within  its  competenoy  as  a 
judicatory  of  the  Church,  shall  lie  ezelusively  to  the  saperior  judicatories  of  the 
Church,  according  to  the  forms  and  government  of  the  Ghareh  of  Seotland,  aa  by  laar 
established." 
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by  the  presence,  as  members,  of  iodi- 
Tidaals  whom  the  constitntlon  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  did  not  recognise 
as  such  ?  This  was  the  sole  and  only 
ground,  the  well-known,  the  notorious 
ground  on  which  the  applications  were 
made,  and  on  which  the  Civil  Court 
interfered  with  the  Presbytery's  pro- 
cedure. 

That  individuals  did  sit  and  act  and 
judge  as  membei*s  of  these  Presby- 
teries, who  were  not  proper  parish 
ministers  or  elders,  is  equally  noto- 
rious ;  and  that  against  their  doing  so, 
the  Moderate  party  had  protested  from 
the  beginning. 

And  do  not  these  facts  most  ma- 
terially alter  the  inferences  which  a 
stranger  to  them  would  draw  from 
a  statement  of  the  cases  from  which 
all  mention  of  them  is  carefully  or 
inadvertently  excluded?  It  would 
have  been  but  candid,  too,  to  have 
stated  the  fact,  that  the  Church,  in 
the  year  1843,  while  admitting  the 
validity  of  the  objection  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  unhappy  indivi- 
duals to  the  vitiated  constitution  of 
their  respective  Presbyteries,  ordered 
in  the  same  breath  new  libels  to  be 
served  upon  them,  against  which  no 
such  objection  could  be  brought. 

If  the  public  mind  will  attend  at  all 
to  these  humble  observations  of  mine, 
I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  this  pas- 
sage* given^  however  inadvertently, 
as  the  whole  truth,  while  a  most  essen- 
tial and  important  part  of  the  truth 
is  left  out,  must  seriously  detract  from 
the  authority  of  Dr  Hanna's  work 
as  a  faithful  record  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  what  he  calls  the 
Disruption. 

7thly,  The  next  misstatement  to 
which  I  wonld  invite  attention,  is  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  chapter, 
p.  268,  where  Dr  Hanna  says  that 
it  was  in  violation  of  manifold  and 
most  sacred  securities  that  the  act  for 
the  restoration  of  patronages  in  Scot- 
land, 1712,  was  introduced  into  Par- 
liament. 

As  is  truly  observed  a  little  before 
this  statement,  the  Scottish  nation, 
jealous  for  the  liberties  of  the  Church, 
stipulated,  by  the  Act  of  Security  en- 
grossed into  the  Treaty  of  Union,  that 
that  Church  should  remain  sacred 
and  inviolable  in  its  worship,  doctrine, 
and  discipline ;  and  I  grant  freely  that 


this  is  a  most  sacred  security:  but 
still  the  question  may  be  put,  Was 
the  patronage  act  1712,  in  any  rea- 
sonable sense  of  the  term,  an  invasion 
or  violation  of  it  ?  And  to  this  ques- 
tion I  humbly  contend  that  the  an- 
swer must  be  in  the  negative.  Pa- 
tronage, or  the  right  originally  de- 
rived from  endowment  to  Lay  parties 
to  nominate  to  particular  charges  mi- 
nisters already  declared  by  the  Church 
qualified  for  the  ministry,  and  subject^ 
on  presentation,  to  the  further  trial 
and  examination  of  the  Church,  in 
reference  to  the  particular  benefice, 
was  not,  in  any  period  of  the  history 
of  the  Church,  abhorrent  to  its  genius 
and  constitntlon. 

The  child,  in  this  respect  too,  may 
bo  viewed  as  father  of  the  man.  The 
very  first  General  Assembly  received, 
with  apparent  welcome,  a  presenta- 
tion by  a  layman.  Again,  in  1565, 
the  Assembly  declared  that  it  was  not 
their  mind  that  the  Sovereign  and  lay 
patrons  should  be  deprived  of  their 
rights  of  patronage,  but  only  that 
patronage  should  not  be  absolute, 
without  trial  and  examination  by  the 
Church.  At  the  Revolution,  the  right 
of  patrons  was  indeed  put  into  abey- 
ance, but  something  of  a  very  anido- 
gous  character  was  substituted,  when 
it  was  provided  that  the  right  of  no- 
mination to  vacant  parishes  should  be 
in  the  elders,  and  the  heritors  or  land- 
holders, being  Protestants,  without 
any  other  qualification.  And  most 
strikingly  of  all,  the  Assembly  of 
1839,  on  the  motion  of  Dr  Chalmers 
himself,  after  a  speech  which  Dr 
Hanna  has  not  recorded,  gave  a  most 
solemn  sanction  to  the  consistency  of 
patronage  with  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  with  all  its 
securities,  by  constituting  a  new  right 
of  patronage  in  favour  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone, with  reference  to  the  newly 
erected  church  of  St  Thomas  in  Leith. 

Worship,  doctrine,  and  discipline 
are  the  three  immunities  of  the  Act  of 
Security.  Under  which  of  the  three 
is  it  contended  that  anti-patronage  is 
included?  The  very  circumstance 
that  this  matter  was  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Securi^, 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  lead  Dr 
Hanna  to  some  hesitation  in  making 
his  statement;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
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the  act  1690,  giving  the  nomination 
to  heritors  and  elders,  bears  all  the 
character  of  a  mere  doabtfnl  and  tem- 
porary expedient.  But,  more  than  all 
this,  and  most  conclusively  contradic- 
tory of  the  statement,  we  can  demon- 
strate the  fact  that,  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  when  en- 
gaged in  drawing  up  the  Act  of  Seca- 
rlty,  it  was  actually  debated  whether 
the  act  1690,  implying  anti-patronage 
to  the  extent  that  it  went,  should  or 
should  not  be  included,  and  that  this 
question  passed  in  the  negative. 
True,  some  said  they  so  voted  be- 
cause they  held  inclusion  to  be  unne- 
cessary; but  the  inference  must  be 
taken,  that  if  these  had  been  very 
earnest  they  would  have  insisted  on 
a  positive  expression,  seeing  that 
others  held  a  different  view.  So 
much  for  the  sacred  security  of  the 
Act  of  Uuion  against  the  restoration 
of  patronage ;  and  of  any  other  secu- 
rity, though  Dr  Hanna  says  that 
such  are  manifold,  I  am  entirely 
ignorant. 

8thly,  My  eighth  objection  is  to  a 
statement  which  is  made,  not  so  mnch 
in  any  particular  passage  of  the  volume, 
as  in  many  passages,  m  fact,  pervad- 
ing the  whole  of  it,  that  it  is  to  the 
act  1712,  restoring  patronage,  that  all 
the  subsequent  troubles  of  the  Church 
are  to  be  ascribed.  The  intended  in- 
ference from  this  is  obviously  that, 
had  patronage  not  been  so  restored, 
a  spirit  of  contentment  would  have 
prevailed ;  secessions  would  not  have 
taken  place,  and  the  grand  question 
of  the  Church's  independency  pro- 
bably would  not  have  been  raised,  or, 
at  least,  not  raised  by  appeals  for  the 
vindication  of  Civil  rights  in  the 
matter  of  the  settlement  of  parishes. 

Now,  it  is  all  very  well  to  blame  the 
not  1712 ;  but  has  Dr  Hanna  ever  re- 
flected on  the  fact,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  passed,  the  act  1690,  giving  the 
nomination  to  heritors  and  elders, 
would  have  been  in  full  force.  In 
blaming  the  act  1712,  there  seems  to 
be  an  idea  that,  but  for  it,  the  Church 
would  have  had  what  is  called  a 
Scriptural  freedom  in  this  matter,  a 
liberum  arbitrium^  a  presbyterial  pre- 
sentation, a  call  at  large  or  a  popular 
election.  The  existence  of  the  act 
1690,  behind  the  act  1712,  and  start- 
ing immediately  into  life  and  action 


if  the  extinguishing  effect  of  the  latter 
were  removed,  is  somehow  kept  much 
out  of  sight,  and  the  act  1712  looms 
in  the  visionary  mind  as  the  only 
chain  upon  *'  the  liberty'*  wherewith 
some,  pervertingScripture,  with  whom 
we  are  told  that  Dr  Chalmers  had  no 
sympathy,  say,  that  **  Christ  makes 
his  people  free.**  But  take  away  act 
1712  from  the  statute-book,  and  then 
you  have  act  1690  in  its  stead, 
equally  in  opposition  to  the  principles 
of  the  Free  Church,  and  in  spirit  and 
in  essence  equally  nnsatisfoctory  to 
the  advocates  of  anti-patronage ;  for  it 
settled  by  Civil  authority  intruding, 
as  the  phrase  runs,  into  the  very  pene- 
tralia of  the  temple,  how  the  pastoral 
tie  is  to  be  formed,  and  bestowed 
Civil  rights  in  this  matter  on  parties 
not  at  all  unlikely  to  vindicate  them 
by  Civil  process.  Contentment !  As 
to  the  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  system  of  1690,  let  us  look  to  tho 
numerous  and  long  protracted  disputes 
under  that  system.  We  could  men- 
tion instances  upon  instances  of  jpar- 
ishes  kept  vacant  for  years,  and  the 
bitterest  heart-bnruings  and  unseemly 
dissensions  prevailing  idl  the  while. 
And  to  know  the  feelhig  of  the  times 
as  to  the  principle  of  that  act,  we 
have  only  to  turn  to  such  accounts  as 
are  given  ns  by  Currie  of  Kinglassie 
and  others.  The  right  of  heritors, 
merely  as  such,  was  held  as  unsatis- 
factory as  the  right  of  patrons,  and 
loud  were  the  complaints  about  dukes 
and  earls  lording  it  over  Grod*s 
sacred  heritage. 

Or  we  may  go  to  the  recorded 
objections  of  the  Original  Seceders 
on  this  head,  apparently  the  chief 
ground  and  immediate  cause  of 
their  secession,  namely,  that  the 
Church,  in  cases  of  the^ttf  deoobUum^ 
which  were  then  frequent,  when  she 
had  the  power  of  filling  up  the  par- 
ishes in  her  own  way,  chose,  notwith- 
standing, still  to  fill  them  up  by  calls 
by  heritors  and  elders ;  in  other 
words,  according  to  the  way  of  the 
act  1690. 

Appeals  to  law  I  I  think  I  may 
venture  with  entire  safety  to  infer, 
from  the  numerous  cases  of  dispute 
which  occnrr^  under  the  act  1690, 
that  in  the  system  of  nomination 
by  heritors  and  elders  there  were 
fertile  sources  of  contention;  and 
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I  cannot  but  think  that,  if  that 
system  had  been  continued,  ques- 
tions as  to  the  rights  of  parties  would 
sooner  or  later  have  found  their 
way  into  the  Civil  Court.  Suppose 
that  this  system  had  existed  in  the 
year  1834,  will  any  one  deny  the 
great  probability  that  questions,  such 
as  whether  certain  parties  were  heri- 
tors in  the  sense  of  the  act  ?  whether 
elections  of  elders,  made  in  vacancies 
by  presbyteries,  were  valid  ?  whether 
a  nomination  was  duly  made  by  one 
set  of  voters  when  protested  against 
by  another?  which  of  two  nominations 
was  the  legal  one?  &c.  &c.,  would 


*  They"— i  e,  the  Presbytery  of  Strath- 
bogie — **  hesitated,  however,  as  to  the 
act  of  ordination.  They  had  acted  hither- 
to upon  the  decision  of  theCk>iirt,  that  they 
were  bound  to  disregard  the  dissent  of 
the  people;  but  as  yet  there  had  been  no 
express  order  to  ordain.  Mr  Edwards 
snpplied  them  with  the  anthority  under 
which  they  expressed  their  willingness 
to  act,  by  instituting  an  action  in  which 
he  craved  the  Court  of  Session  to  issoe 
an  order  to  that  effect  The  question  of 
tlie  competency  of  tiie  Civil  Court  to 
interfere  directly  with  spiritual  acts,  waa 
here  stri|>ped  of  all  attendant  or  acces- 
sory considerations.  It  might  review  the 
proceedings  of  a   Presbytery,  and  pass 


have  been  taken  into  the  Court  of    J,"^A™®"^_"??^  )^"'"  ^^*l*\y^  ^^.™!«^* 

Session,  even  if  the  Church  Courts 

had  previously  pronounced  judgments 

upon  them  ?     In  fact,  the  dangers  as 

to  what  Dr  Hanna  seems  to  hold  the 

independence   of  the  Church,   were 

innumerable  under  the  act  of  1690. 

Cases  such  as  Lethendy,  with  only 

the  difference  of  nomination   being 

substituted  for   presentation,   would 

have  been  frequent,  and  some  such 

as  Auchterarder  and  Mamoch  would 

not  have  been  rare. 

It  is  not  my  business  to  express 
any  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  act 
1690.  I  may  even  grant  it  to  have 
been  deserving  of  all  the  censure 
nrged  against  it  by  the  Curries  and 
Erskines  of  the  beginning  of  last  cen- 
tury; but  it  is  passing  strange  to  have 
the  Curries  and  Erskines  of  the  pre- 
sent century  apparently  anxious  for 
its  restoration  by  the  repeal  of  the  act 
1712.  If  the  Revolution  arrangement 
for  the  filling  up  of  vacant  parishes 
wonld  not  be  satisfactory  to  our  Free 


declare,  as  it  had  done,  that  the  rejection 
of  a  presentee  on  the  sole  ground  of  the 
people's  opposition  was  contrary  to 
statute.  All  this,  however,  might  be 
done  for  no  othet  purpose  than  to  deter- 
mine the  destination  of  the  benefice,  and 
yet  the  Court  might  not  have  felt  itself 
entitled  to  do,  what  was  now  asked — 
give  an  authoritative  direction  to  ordain. 
No  doubt  was  felt — no  hesitation  mani- 
fested by  the  majority  of  the  judges. 
Seven  clergymen  suspended  by  the 
Church — reponed  by  these  judges,  de- 
clared by  the  one  authority  to  be  inca- 
pable of  performing  Miy  official  act,  re- 
cognised by  the  other  authority  as  the 
one  and  only  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie, 
were  decerned  and  ordained  to  receiw 
and  admit  Mr  Edwards  as  minister  of 
MamocL" 

Now,  to  say  nothing  of  minor 
errors,  there  is  in  this  statement  an- 
other instance  of  a  very  delusive  and 
deluding  laxity  of  language ;  for  the 
expression  ^*  to  ordain,**  is  nsed  here 
as   exactly    synonymous    with   *^  to 


Ohnrchmen,  what,  in  the  name  of    receive  and  admit."    It  is  perfectly 


common  sense,  is  the  meaning  of  all 
their  outcry  abont  the  violation  of  all 
its  supposed  sacred  and  manifold  se- 
cnrities  ?  If  they  would  spurn  away 
with  equal  contempt  what  they  say 
was  solemnly  guaranteed  to  them  by 
the  Treaty  of  Union,  as  they  do  what 
the  alleged  infraction  of  that  treaty 
has  produced,  it  would  really  seem 
that,  except  for  having  a  popular 
watchword,  their  complaints  in  refer- 
ence to  that  infraction  might  have 
been  wholly  spared. 

9thly,  My  last  objection  is  to  the 
passage  beginning  at  the  foot  of  p. 

213,  and  running  on  at  the  top  of  p. 

214,  in  these  terms — 


true  that  the  Court,  after  very  grave 
deliberation,  and  a  long  pleading  on 
the  part  of  the  minority  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, did  issue  a  finding,  that  in  the 
circumstances  as  laid  before  the  Cooit, 
and  not  contradicted,  the  Presbytery 
were  bound  to  receive  and  admit; 
but  neither  in  Mr  Edward's  applica- 
tion, nor  in  the  finding  of  the  Court 
npon  it,  was  there  any  mention  of 
ordination.  By  accepting  establish- 
ment under  the  statutes,  the  Church 
bound  herself  to  induct  qualified 
ministers ;  and  accordingly,  in  every 
case  where  qualification  might  not 
be  denied,  all  proceedings  of  a  cere- 
monial character,  which  the  Church 
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ex  proprio  motic,  and  by  her  own 
private  arrangements,  had  annexed 
to  this  obligation,  oaght  to  follow 


as  a  matter  of  coarse.  The  fact 
of  qaalification,  always  reserving 
this  to  the  trial  and  judgment  of  the 
Church  herself,  was  the  only  thing 
which  the  Civil  Court  had  to  ascer- 
tain, and  it  was  the  only  thing, 
being  ascertained,  which  the  Conrt 
regarded  in  the  case  in  qnestion.  Mr 
Edwards  had  been  taken  on  trial, 
and  had  been  definitively  found  and 
pronounced  qualified.  Being  qualified 
then,  said  the  Court  of  l^ssion,  in 
effect  to  the  Presbytery,  you  are 
bound  to  proceed  to  his  admission. 
With  the  forms  which  the  Church  has 
devised  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We 
know  nothing  about  oniination.  We 
meddle  not  with  it.  We  neither  en- 
join nor  prohibit  it.  We  just  adjudge 
the  Civil  duty,  and  leave  you  to  dis- 


oones  out  very  dearly  in  another 
way.  To  be  good  in  its  applica- 
tion to  any  one  case,  that  argument 
ought  to  be  good  in  its  application  to 
all  cases;  while  it  is  notorious  that  it 
would  not  apply  to  a  full  third  of  the 
yeariy  number  of  indnctions  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  by  no  means  nniversallj' 
true  what  Dr  Chalmers  (page  1 10)  la 
stated  to  have  said,  '^  That  by  the 
practice  of  our  Church,  induction  and 
ordination  go  together."  Many  are 
every  year  inducted  who  have  re- 
ceived what  we  call  ordination  pre- 
viously. Strangers,  among  whom 
this  work  is  sure  to  be  circulated  far 
and  wide,  ought  to  have  been  tof d  that 
we  have  two  classes  of  ministers, 
somewhat  corresponding  in  fnnctiona 
to  deacons  and  priests  in  England — 
some  licensed  to  preach,  and  others 
fully  ordained  in  onr  sense  of  tiie 
term ;  and  that  it  is  competent  for 
patrons  to  choose  presentees   from 


charge  it  in  your  own  ecclesiastical  either,  while  it  is  only  In  the  cases  of 

way.  the  former  class  that  ordination  ao- 

And  in  all  this  I  am  free  to  say  companies  induction.  The  latter  dags 

that  there  was  no  encroachment  on  affords  a  large  proportion  of  our  pre- 

the  spiritual  liberties  of  tiie  Church,  if  sentees.  Inaimbents  of  other  parishes 

it  be  granted  me,  what  cannot  be  are  presented  for  transli^on,  or  Indi- 


denied,  that  the  Church  is  bound  to 
admit  qualified  ministers  to  the  par- 
ticular benefices.  If  to  this  obliga- 
tion she  has  thought  proper,  in  the 
way  of  internal  regulation,  to  annex 
certain  practices  or  forms,  it  can  be  no 
hardship  on  her  that  the  call  to 
acknowledged  duty  is  also  a  call  to 
these.  On  the  contrary  supposition, 
ahe  could  defeat  the  obligation  alto- 
gether at  her  arbitrary  will.      By 


viduals  receive  presentation  who  have 
also  already  received  the  full  commisi- 
sion  of  the  ministry  as  incumbents  of 
Chapels  of  Ease,  missionaries  at  home 
and  abroad,  assistants  to  aged  and 
infirm  pastors,  ministers  in  England, 
America,  &c  In  their  inductions 
there  is  no  accompanying  ordination. 
When,  for  instance,  with  all  its  nume- 
rous parishes,  was  there  an  ordination 
in  Edinburgh  ?  Let,  then,  Dr  Hsnna 


refusing  ordination,  she  could  refuse    take  a  case  of  this  desoiption,  and 


admission  in  every  case  of  an  unor- 
dained  presentee.  In  this  way  she 
might  nullify  the  rights  of  patrons 
altogether,  however  clearly  these  are 
reserved  in  the  Establishing  Statutes. 
If  ordination  be  essential  to  induction, 
which  implies  Civil  right,  it  will  not 
do  to  argue  that,  ordination  being  a 
spiritual  act,  it  ought  in  cases  of  in- 
duction to  be  free  from  Civil  control. 
We  might  as  well  be  told  that  the 
Church  could  refuse  to  receive  a  pre- 
sentation, because  this  requires  a 
meeting  of  Presbytery,  which  the 
Civil  Court  has  no  right  to  convene. 
But  the  fallacy  of  the  argument, 
that  the  liberties  of  the  Church  were 
invaded  in  the  matter  of  ordination, 


try  ills  ordination  argument  with  it 
in  demonstration  of  the  invasion  of 
spiritual  rights,  and  it  immediately 
fails  him.  Had  Mr  Edwards  been 
one  of  this  dass,  or  had  another  per- 
Bon,  an  ordained  man,  been  the 
^^  vetoed  "presentee  to  Mamoch,  as 
might  very  probably  have  been  the 
case,  the  finding  of  the  Civil  Conrt 
must  have  been  Uie  same ;  but  where, 
with  this  small  and  very  possible 
difference,  would  have  been  the  room 
for  lamentation  over  spiritual  rights 
dishonoured  and  desecrated? 

It  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  very 
wdl  judged  to  represent  Scotch  or- 
dination and  English  ordination  as 
the  same  thing,  and  to  draw  ooodor 
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sions  as  to  the  former,  which  were 
only  just,  as  applicable  to  the  latter. 
Though  under  the  same  name,  the 
two  things  are  very  far  from  identical. 
In  Scotland,  an  inchoate  ordination, 
in  the  sense  of  a  finding  by  a  Presby- 
tery that  the  individual  is  fit  for  the 
office  of  the  ministry  in  general,  is, 
under  the  name  of  "  licence,"  made 
equally  available  for  a  patron's  pre- 
sentation as  ordination,  such  as  we 
have  it,*  most  fully  completed ;  and 
the  rights  of  the  Scottish  Church 
were  no  more  invaded  by  an  order 
from  the  Civil  Court  to  receive  and 
admit,  than  are  the  rights  of  the 
English  Church  when  the  writ  Quare 
Jmpedit  issues  from  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  upon  a  refractory 
bishop. 

Much  of  confusion  on  the  subject 
arises  from  not  distinguishing  between 
admission  to  the  ministerid  office 
simply,  and  admission  to  it  in  connec- 
tion with  induction.  Where  induc- 
tion is  not  concerned,  the  Civil  power 
cannot  interfere  with  the  Church. 
In  such  circumstances  she  may  grant 
or  refuse  full  ordination  at  her 
pleasure.  In  like  manner  she  may, 
and  does,  grant  partial  ordination  or 
licence  entirely  at  her  own  will  and 
discretion.  But  if  she  has  licensed^ 
and  a  licensed  individual  be  presented 
to  her  for  induction  and  be  found 
qualified  for  the  particular  parish, 
she  is  bound  to  complete  her  ordina- 
tion, if  this  be  necessary  from  her  not 
doing  it  before,  as  she  often  does,  and 
as  she  always  can  do. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  advert, 
in  a  sentence  or  two,  to  the  way  in 
which  Dr  Ilanna  has  seen  fit  to 
speak  of  the  Strathbogie  brethren.  I 
say  nothing  again  here  as  to  the  absurd 
charge  of  their  having  neglected  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  although  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that 
Dr  Chalmers  in  his  visit  to  them  at 
Huntly,  in  the  course  of  his  northern 
tour,  expressed  himself  in  terms  which 
showed  that  he  was  highly  pleased 


with  them — more  so  than,  from  the 
extract  given,  he  seems  to  have  been 
with  the  Elgin  brethren.  In  particu- 
lar, he  stated  publicly,  that  Huntly 
was  the  best  spiritually  managed 
parish  he  had  ever  fallen  in  with.  I 
wish  Dr  Hanna  had  given  ns  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Jonmd  of  the  passage 
in  which  the  visit  to  Huntly  is  re- 
corded. But  leaving  this,  I  beg  to  say 
that  these  brethren  were  not,  as  Dr 
Hanna  seems  to  understand,  the  will- 
ing agents  of  Church  disturbance — 
the  ready  tools  of  the  Church's  alleged  ^ 
enemies — glorying  in  Church  defiance, ' 
and  rejoicing  in  the  Civil  edicts  which 
they  held  themselves  bound  to  obey. 
It  was  not  rashly,  nor  unscmpnlonsly, 
but  painfully,  and  anxionsly,  and 
after  long  deliberation,  that  they 
came,  in  November  1839,  to  the  re- 
solution, which  drew  down  upon  them 
the  unbridled  wrath  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  (jeneral  Assembly  in  the 
following  month  —  the  interdict  to 
which  that  resolution  referred  hav- 
ing been  served  upon  them  early  in 
summer.  And  well  founded  as  that 
resolution  was  in  the  law  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  their  sense 
of  this  did  not  give  them  courage 
to  bear  with  equanimity  the  censare 
of  their  brethren  in  Commission. 
It  is  difficult  to  say,  and  useless  to 
speculate,  what  might  have  been  the 
result,  had  the  sentence  of  the  Com- 
mission been  milder,  as  it  well  might 
have  been,  in  the  case  of  men  who 
pleaded  conscience  in  a  matter  which 
many  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  out  of 
it,  viewed  as  they  did.  But,  to  be 
degraded  for  ever,  and  pronounced  un- 
worthy of  the  ministry  for  merely  de- 
laying a  process  in  obedience  to  a  Civil 
interdict,  which  they  believed  ought 
upon  their  allegiance  to  be  obeyed, 
was  what  at  all  events  they  could  not 
abide.  They  vindicated  their  position 
against  wrath  and  injustice ;  but,  with 
it,  they  retained  also  their  responsi- 
bility. Still,  when  that  responsibility 
led  them  on  in  the  process  to  the 


*  I  have  used  the  expression  as  to  ordination,  ''such  as  we  have  it;"  for,  in  trath, 
we  have  not  ordination  at  all  in  the  exact  sense  which  the  word  bears  in  the  Chnrch 
of  England.  In  the  period  when  the  act  1592  defined  the  rights  of  nations,  Bruce 
of  Kinnaird  was  twelve  years  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  without  any  form  of  ordina- 
tion. Forbes  of  Corse,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was  likewise  a  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  for  several  yean— without  ordination.  And  many  other 
examples  might  be  found. 
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settlement  of  Mr  Edwards,  not  one 
step  did  they  take  but  with  every 
symptom  of  the  most  anxious  con- 
cern. Placed  in  the  most  galling 
position,  between  the  two  fires  of 
Ecclesiastical  threatenings  and  Civil 
injunctions,  they  exhibited  wonderful 
patience  and  discretion;  and  so  far 
from  hurrying  on  the  settlement  at 
Marnoch,  it  was  not  till  they  had 
rendered  themselves,  by  delay,  liable 
to  a  claim  for  a  heavy  amount  of  dam- 
ages, like  what  the  Presbytery  of 
Auchterarder  had  to  pay,  and  till  the 

S[)urt  told  them  by  a  definite  sentence, 
at,  having  no  valid  reason  for  delay, 
it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  proceed 
— that  at  length  they  took  the  deci- 
sive step.  Dr  Hanna  says  they 
might  have  waited  for  the  compulsi- 
tors of  law.  Surely  not  so,  when  the 
law  laid  their  duty  plainly  before 
them.  In  matters  of  duty,  to  wait 
for  compulsitors  is  scarcely  the  part 
of  a  right-thinking  man.  If  the 
law  tells  mo  that  I  have  a  debt 
to  pay,  I  can  hardly  persuade 
myself  that  it  is  right  for  me 
wilfully  to  delay  till  the  messengers 
come  to  seize  my  property  or  my 
person. 

From  nothing  in  this  volume  would 
it  be  discoverea  what  now,  when  the 
grave  has  closed  upon  him,  I  have 
a  melahclioly  pleasure  in  testifying, 
that  Mr  Edwards  was  a  person  of 
most  respectable  character,  and  very 
generally  esteemed;  that  he  was  a 
scholar  of  high  attainments ;  and  that 
everywhere,  but  latterly  in  Mar- 
noch, lie  was  considered  an  excellent 
preacher.  Before  his  engagement  as 
preaching.assistant  for  part  of  each 
year  in  Marnoch,  he  was  employed 
regularly  for  several  years  in  the 
same  capacity  in  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Boyndie,  and  there  minis- 
ter, elders,  and  people  were  so  well 
pleased,  that  all  declared  their  readi- 
ness to  have  him  permanently  settled 
among  them,  if  the  patron  could  be 
persuaded  to  grant  a  presentation  of 
successorship. 

Many  are  the  other  passages  of  Dr 
Hanna's  volume  to  which  I  would  fain 


advert;  but  I  must  conclude.  It 
will  not  be  denied  that  the  passages 
which  I  have  selected  are  important ; 
and  if  I  have  succeeded  in  showing 
that  so  many  statements  on  important 
points  in  the  controversy  are  falla- 
cious— having  either  no  foundation 
but  a  mistaken  one  in  fact,  or  being 
perversions  of  the  truth — I  think  the 
conclusion  cannot  fail  to  be  drawn, 
that  the  reproaches  so  sedulously  cast 
for  so  many  years,  and  in  so  many 
ways,  on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  are 
causeless.  Let  not  Dr  Hanna  mis- 
understand me,  as  if  I  were  accusing 
him  of  wilful  misstatement  or  perver- 
sion. Nothing  of  the  sort ;  but  some- 
times men,  having  taken  up  certain 
views  and  prejudices,  get  so  blinded  by 
them  as  to  see  nothing  except  through 
their  medium,  and  under  their  influ- 
ence, under  which  they  wish  to  bring 
others  with  themselves,  are  rendered 
indifferent  to  a  painstaking  search 
into  facts,  and  give  for  truth  what 
they  believe  to  be  such,  although 
closer  and  unprejudiced  investigation 
would  have  convinced  them  of  their 
error.  There  was  much  philosophy 
in  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  published 
during  the  controversy  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton — **  Be  not  Schismatics  by 
mistake."  I  suspect  this  mistake  has 
happened  unconsciously  with  many.  * 
The  success  of  the  Free  Church 
may  tend  to  this  delusion;  but  I 
would  have  all  to  consider  that 
this  may  probably  be  much  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  popular  claims 
happened  to  be  connected  with  the 
assertion  of  the  Independence  prin- 
ciple as  the  Free  Church  holds  it. 
Had  the  case  been  otherwise,  as  it 
might  possibly  have  been,  I  suspect 
the  popular  support  would  have  been 
much  smaller.  Had  not  spiritual  in- 
dependence been  connected  with  sup- 
posed privUeges  which  many  people 
were  determined  to  make  their  own 
at  whatever  cost  of  exertion  or  of 
wealth,  the  battle,  perhaps,  would  not 
have  been  fought  so  keenly,  nor 
would  defeat  have  borne  so  much  the 
character  of  victory.  Had  popular 
election  of  ministers  not  been  held 


*  <*  I  will  never,"  said  Calvin,  **  allow  myself  to  become  the  author  of  a  achiim. 
Before  I  conld  do  thii,  I  must  have  learnt  that  the  Church  had  altogether  ceased  to 
honour  God  and  preach  his  word."  Such  was  the  opinion  of  as  great  and  good  a 
man  as  Dr  Chahnenu— Vide  JETenr/t  L^e  o/CaSnn,  by  Stebbingi  voL  i.  p.  144. 
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forth  as  the  reward  of  agitatioD,  the 
resnlt,  perhaps,  wonid  not  have  been 
the  formation  of  a  new  Chnrch  in  the 
land,  with  numerous  congregations 
supporting  their  own  pastors. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  and  whether 
the  Free  Church  is  to  continue  in  its 
present  strength,  or  to  increase,  or  to 
wane, let  the  Established  Chnrch  have 
that  fair  play  to  which  she  is  entitled ; 
and  let  charges  against  her  of  Eras- 
tianism  or  unfaithfulness  be  avoided, 
which  a  careful  as  well  as  candid 
examination  of  the  facts  will  prove  to 
be  groundless.  This  is  not  only  due, 
but  amply  deserved ;  for  those  who, 
in  1843,  felt  themselves  wanimted  to 
abide  by  the  Chnrch  of  their  fathers, 
viewed  the  Secession  of  so  many  re- 
spected ministers,  and  the  consequent 
withdrawal  of  many  of  the  people  from 
her  congregations,  as  anything  but  a 
matter  of  triumph,  or  a  victory  to  be 
gloried  in.  They  felt  that,  be  the 
blame  where  it  might,  a  severe  wound 
was  inflicted  on  the  Church ;  and  they 
took  this  for  a  warning  call  in  Provi- 
dence to  greater  faithfulness  in  every 
walk  of  duty.  They  could  indeed 
rejoice  in  the  ample  testimony  borne 
to  the  value  of  the  Church,  with  all 
its  real  or  alleged  imperfections,  by 
the  Patronage  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  its  then  recent 
report  to  the  House  and  to  the  country, 
and  they  had  occasion  to  be  satisfied 
that  constitutional  rights  had  been 
vindicated  according  to  their  views ; 
but  withal  they  felt  that  there  was 
affliction  and  suffering  in  the  sepa- 


ration, which  they  received  as  the 
Lord's  chastisement,  exercising  them 
to  more  abundant  righteousness. 

In  this  spirit,  looking  up  with  re- 
vering confidence  to  her  great  Head, 
has  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland  gone  on 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord  since  the 
period  of  the  Secession.  We  behold  her 
universally  earnest  and  devoted  to 
the  great  ends  of  her  establishment. 
We  behold  her  following  up  with 
increasing  energy,  and  wonderful  suc- 
cess, the  glorious  views  of  Dr  Chal- 
mers for  the  evangelisation  of  the 
masses,  and  no  less  interested  and 
zealous  for  the  equally  glorious  views 
of  Fathers  who  held  her  own  constitu- 
tional principles  for  increasing  the 
means  of  education  at  home,  and  pro- 
motingreligion  in  thecolonies,and  con- 
verting the  heathen  to  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,  Wo  behold  her  not  only 
in  possession  of  more  unfettered  and 
stringent  powers  of  discipline  than 
belong  to  any  of  the  Churches  of  Dis- 
sent, but  exercising  those  powers  ?rith 
unflinching  zeal  and  unsparing  band. 
And  assuredly  there  never  was  a  pe- 
riod in  her  existence  when  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  were  more  faithfully 
expounded  in  her  pulpits,  or  more 
earnestly  upheld  in  all  her  ministra- 
tions. We  behold  her  acting  thus  ; 
and  without  referring  to  despicable 
calumnies,  and  vulgar  contumely,  we 
ask.  Is  this  a  Church  that  ought  to 
be  injured  by  random  accusations  and 

careless    misstatements  ? 1   am. 

Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  COUNT^T  MnOSTRB. 
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BT  PISISTEATUf    CAXTON. 


BOOK   XII. — miTIAL  CHAPTBS. 


.  "  Again,"  qaoth  my  father — 
"  Again  behold  us  I  We  who  greeted 
the  commencement  of  jonr  oarrative, 
who  absented  onrselves  in  the  mid- 
coarse  when  we  coold  bat  obstract 
the  cnrrent  of  events,  aoad  jostle  per- 
sonages more  important — we  now 
gather  roand  the  close.  Still,  as 
the  chorns  to  the  drama,  we  circle 
roand  the  altar  with  the  solemn  bat 
dabioas  chaant  which  prepares  the 
audience  for  the  completion  of  the 
appointed  destinies;  though  still,  onr- 
selves, unaware  how  the  skein  is  to 
be  unravelled,  and  where  the  shears 
are  to  descend." 

So  there  they  stood,  the  Family  of 
Caxton — all  grouping  round  me — all 
eager  officiously  to  question — some 
over- anxious  prematurely  to  criticise. 

"Violante  can't  have  voluntarily 
gone  off  with  that  horrid  Count,"  said 
my  mother ;  ^^  but  perhaps  she  was 
deceived,  like  Eugenia  by  Mr  Bellamy, 
in  the  novel  of '  Camilla.'  " 

"  Ha  I"  said  my  father,  "  and  in 
that  case  it  is  time  yet  to  steal  a  hint 
from  Clarissa  Harlowe,  and  make 
Violante  die  less  of  a  broken  heart 
than  a  sullied  honour.  She  is  one  of 
those  girls  who  ought  to  be  killed! 
Ostendent  omnia  ktum  —  all  things 
about  her  forbode  an  early  tomb  ! " 

"  Dear,  dear ! "  cried  Mrs  Caxton, 
"  I  hope  not— poor  thing  I " 

"  Pooh,  brother,"  said  the  Captain, 
'^  we  have  had  enough  of  the  tomb  in 
the  history  of  poor  Nora.  The  whole 
story  grows  out  of  a  grave,  and  to  a 
grave  it  must  return : — if,  Pisistratns, 
you  must  kill  somebody,  kill  Levy." 

"  Or  the  Count,"  said  my  mother, 
with  unusual  truculence. 

*^  Or  Randal  Leslie,"  said  Squills. 
**  I  should  like  to  have  a  post-mortem 
cast  of  his  head — it  would  be  an  in- 
structive study." 

Here  there  was  a  general  confasion 
of  tongues,  all  present  conspiring  to 
bewilder  the  unfortunate  author  with 
their  various  and  discordant  counsels 
how  to  wind  up  his  story  and  dispose 
of  his  characters. 


^^  Silence !"  cried  Pisistratns,  clap- 
ping his  hands  to  both  ears.  ^^  I  can 
no  more  alter  the  fate  allotted  to  each 
of  the  personages  whom  you  honour 
with  your  interest  than  I  can  change 
yonr  own ;  like  you,  they  mast  go 
where  events  lead  them,  urged  on  by 
their  own  characters  and  the  agend^ 
of  others.  Providence  so  pervadinglj 
governs  the  oniverse,  that  you  cannot 
strike  it  even  oat  of  a  book.  The 
author  may  beget  a  character,  but  the 
moment  the  character  comes  into 
action,  it  escapes  from  his  hands— 
plays  its  own  part,  and  fulfils  its  own 
inevitable  doom." 

''  Besides,"  said  Mr  SquUls,  "  it  is 
easy  to  see,  from  the  phrenological 
development  of  the  organs  in  those 
several  heads  which  Pisistratns  has 
allowed  us  to  examine,  that  we  have 
seen  no  creations  of  mere  fiction,  bat 
living  persons,  whose  true  history  has 
set  in  movement  their  various  bampa 
of  Amativeness,  Constrnctiveness,  Ac- 
quisitiveness, Ideality,  Wonder,  Com- 
parison, &c.  They  must  act,  and  th^ 
must  end,  according  to  the  influences 
of  their  crania.  Thus  we  find  in 
Randal  Leslie  the  predominant  organs 
of  Constrnctiveness,  Secretiveness, 
Comparison,  and  Eventuality — ^while 
Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  Ad- 
hesiveness, are  utterly  m/.  Now,  to 
divine  how  such  a  man  must  end,  we 
must  first  see  what  is  the  general  com- 
position of  the  society  in  which  he 
moves — In  short,  what  other  gases 
are  brought  into  contact  with  his 
phlogiston.  As  to  Leonard,  and 
Harley,  and  Audley  Egerton,  survey- 
ing them  phrenologically,  I  should  say 
that " 

"  Hush !"  said  my  father,  "  Pisls- 
tratus  has  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink, 
and  it  seems  to  me  easier  for  the  wisest 
man  that  ever  lived  to  account  for 
what  others  have  done,  than  to  pre- 
dict what  they  should  do.  Phrenolo- 
g^ts  discovered  that  Mr  Thurtell  had 
a  very  fine  organ  of  Conscientiousness, 
yet,  somehow  or  other,  that  erring 
personage   contrived   to   knock  the 
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brains  out  of  bis  friend's  organ  of 
Individuality.  Therefore  I  rise  to  pro- 
pose a  Resolution — that  this  meeting 
be  adjourned  till  Pisistratus  has  com- 
pleted his  narrative:  and  we  shall 
then  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  it  ought,  according  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  nature,  science,  and  art,  to 
have  been  completed  differently.  Why 
should  we  deprive  ourselves  of  that 
pleasure  ?" 

^^  I  second  the  motion,''  said  the 
Captain  ;  ^^  but  if  Levy  be  not  hanged, 
I  shall  say  that  there  is  an  end  of  all 
poetical  justice." 

"Take  care  of  poor  Helen,"  said 
Blanche,  tenderly ;  "  not  that  I  would 
have  you  forget  Violante." 

"  Pish  I  and  sit  down,  or  they  shall 
both  die  old  maids." 

Frightened  at  that  threat,  Blanche, 


with  a  deprecating  look,  drew  her 
stool  quietly  near  me^  as  if  to  place 
her  two  proteg^  in  an  atmosphere 
mesmerised  to  matrimonial  attrac- 
tions ;  and  my  mother  set  hard  to 
work — at  a  new  frock  for  the  baby. 
Unsoftened  by  these  undue  female  in- 
fluences, Pisistratus  wrote  on  at  the 
dictation  of  the  relentless  Fates.  His 
pen  was  of  iron,  and  his  heart  was  of 
granite.  He  was  as  insensible  to  the 
existence  of  wife  and  baby  as  if  he 
had  never  paid  a  house  bill,  nor 
rushed  from  a  nursery  at  the  sound  of 
an  infant  squall.  O  blessed  privilege 
of  Authorship  I 

^'  0  testudinit  aureee 

Dulcem  quse  Btrepitum,  Fieri,  temperas ! 
O  mutis  quoqae  pisciboa 
Donatura  cjcui,  si  libeat,  sonum  I  ** 


CHAPTER   II. 


It  is  necessary  to  go  somewhat  back 
in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  and  ac- 
count to  the  reader  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  Violante. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Pes- 
cbiera,  scared  by  the  sudden  approach 
of  Lord  L'Estrange,  had  little  time 
for  farther  words  to  the  young  Italian, 
than  those  which  expressed  his  inten- 
tion to  renew  the  conference,  and  press 
for  her  decision.  But,  the  next  day, 
when  he  re-entered  the  garden,  secret- 
ly and  stealthily  as  before,  Violante 
did  not  appear.  And  after  watch- 
ing round  the  precincts  till  dusk,  the 
Count  retreated  with  an  indignant 
conviction  that  his  arts  had  failed  to 
enlist  on  his  side,  either  the  heart  or 
the  imagination  of  his  intended  victim. 
He  began  now  to  revolve,  and  to  dis- 
cuss with  Levy,  the  possibilities  of 
one  of  those  bold  and  violent  measures, 
which  were  favoured  by  his  reckless 
daring,  and  desperate  condition.  But 
Levy  treated  with  such  just  ridicule 
any  suggestion  to  abstract  Violante 
by  force  from  Lord  Lansmere's  house — 
so  scouted  the  notions  of  nocturnal 
assault,  with  the  devices  of  scaling 
windows  and  rope-ladders — that  the 
Count  reluctantly  abandoned  that  ro- 
mance of  villany  so  unsuited  to  our 
sober  capital,  and  which  would  no 
doubt  have  terminated  in  his  capture 
by  the  police,  with  the  prospect  of 
committal  to  the  House  of  Correction. 


Levy  himself  found  his  invention  at 
faulty  and  Randal  Leslie  was  called 
into  consultation.  The  usurer  had 
contrived  that  Randal's  schemes  of 
fortune  and  advancement  were  so 
based  upon  Levy's  aid  and  connivance, 
that  the  young  man,  with  all  his  de- 
sire rather  to  make  instruments  of 
other  men,  than  to  be  himself  their 
instrument,  found  his  superior  intel- 
lect as  completely  a  slave  to  Levy's 
more  experienced  craft,  as  ever  subtle 
Genius  of  air  was  subject  to  the  vul- 
gar Sorcerer  of  earth. 

His  acquisition  of  the  ancestral 
acres — his  anticipated  seat  in  parlia- 
ment— his  chance  of  ousting  Frank 
from  the  heritage  of  Hazeldean — were 
all  as  strings  that  pulled  him  to  and 
fro,  like  a  puppet  in  the  sleek  filbert- 
nailed  fingers  of  the  smiling  showman, 
who  could  exhibit  him  to  the  admira- 
tion of  a  crowd,  or  cast  him  away 
into  dust  and  lumber. 

Randal  gnawed  his  lip  in  the  sullen 
wrath  of  a  man  who  bides  his  hour  of 
future  emancipation,  and  lent  his 
brain  to  the  hire  of  the  present  servi- 
tude, in  mechanical  acquiesence.  The 
inherent  superiority  of  the  profound 
young  schemer  became  instantly  ap- 
parent over  the  courage  of  Peschiera 
and  the  practised  wit  of  the  Baron. 

*^  Your  sister,"  said  Randal  to  the 
former,  **  must  be  the  active  agent  in 
the  first  and  most  diflSicnlt  part  of  your 
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enterprise.  Viol  ante  cannot  be  taken 
by  force  from  Lord  Lansraere's — she 
must  be  induced  to  leave  it  with  her 
own  consent.  A  female  is  needed  here. 
Woman  can  best  decoy  woman." 

**  Admirably  said,"  quoth  the  Connt ; 
^^  but  Beatrice  has  grown  restive,  and 
though  her  dowry,  and  therefore  her 
very  marriage  with  that  excellent 
3'oung  Hazeldean,  depend  on  my  own 
alliance  with  my  fair  kinswoman, 
she  has  grown  so  indifferent  to  my  suc- 
cess that  I  dare  not  reckon  on  her 
aid.  Between  you  and  me,  though  she 
was  once  very  eager  to  be  married,  she 
now  seems  to  shrink  from  the  notion; 
and  I  have  no  other  hold  over  her." 

^*  Has  she  not  seen  some  one,  and 
lately,  whom  she  prefers  to  poor 
Frank?" 

^^  I  suspect  that  she  has ;  but  I 
know  not  whom,  unless  it  be  that 
detested  L'Estrange." 

"Ah — well,  well.  Interfere  with 
her  no  farther  yourself,  but  have  all 
in  readiness  to  quit  England,  as  yon 
had  before  proposed,  as  soon  as  Vio- 
lante  be  in  your  power." 

"All  is  in  readiness,"  said  the 
(/ouat.  "Levy  has  agreed  to  pur- 
chase a  famous  sailing  vessel  of  one 
of  his  clients.  I  have  engaged  a  score 
or  so  of  determined  outcasts,  accus- 
tomed to  the  sea— Genoese,  Corsicans, 
Sardinians — ex- Carbonari  of  the  best 
sort — no  silly  patriots,  but  liberal  cos- 
mopolitans, who  have  iron  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  man's  gold.  I  have  a 
priest  to  perform  the  nuptial  service, 
and  deaf  to  any  fair  lady's  *No.' 
Once  at  sea,  and  wherever  I  land, 
Violante  will  lean  on  my  arm  as 
Countess  of  Peschiera." 

"  But  Violante,"  said  Randal  dog- 
gedly, determined  not  to  yield  to  the 
disgust  with  which  the  Count^s  auda- 
cious cynicism  filled  even  him — "  but 
Violante  cannot  be  removed  in  broad 
daylight  at  once  to  such  a  vessel,  nor 
from  a  quarter  so  populous  as  that  in 
which  your  sister  resides." 


"  I  have  thought  of  that  too,"  said 
the  Count ;  "  my  emissaries  have  fonnd 
me  a  house  close  by  the  river,  and 
safe  for  our  purpose  as  the  dungeons 
of  Venice." 

"I  wish  not  to  know  all  this,"  an- 
swered Randal  quickly;  "you  will 
instruct  Madame  di  Negra  where  to 
take  Violante— -my  task  limits  itself 
to  the  fair  inventions  that  belong  to 
intellect ;  what  belongs  to  force,  is  not 
in  my  province.  I  will  go  at  once  to 
your  sister,  whom  I  think  I  can  in- 
fluence more  effectually  than  you  can ; 
though  later,  I  may  give  you  a  hint 
to  guard  against  the  chance  of  her  re- 
morse. Meanwhile  as,  the  moment 
Violante  disappears,  suspicion  would 
fall  upon  yon,  show  yourself  con- 
stantly in  public  surrounded  by  your 
friends.  Be  able  to  account  for  every 
hour  of  your  time — " 

"  An  cdibiV^  interrupted  the  ci-de- 
vant solicitor. 

"  Exactly  so,  Baron.  Complete  the 
purchase  of  the  vessel,  and  let  the 
Count  man  it  as  he  proposes.  I  wUi 
communicate  with  you  both  as  soon 
as  I  can  put  yon  into  action.  To- 
day I  shall  have  much  to  do ;  it  wHl 
be  done." 

As  Randal  left  the  room,  Levy 
followed  him. 

"  What  you  propose  to  do  will  bo 
well  done,  no  doubt,"  quoth  the 
usurer,  linking  his  arm  in  Randal's ; 
"but  take  care  that  you  don't  get 
yourself  into  a  scrape,  so  as  to  damage 
your  character.  I  have  great  hopes 
of  you  in  public  life;  and  in  public  life 
character  is  necessary — that  is,  so  far 
as  honour  is  concerned." 

"  I  damage  my  character  I  and  for 
a  Count  Peschiera  ! "  said  Randal, 
opening  his  eyes.  "  1 1  What  do  you 
take  me  for  ?  " 

The  Baron  let  go  his  hold. 

"  This  boy  ought  to  rise  very  high," 
said  he  to  himself,  as  he  turned  back 
to  the  Count. 


CIlAPTEa  111. 


Randal's  acute  faculty  of  compre- 
hension had  long  since  surmised  the 
truth  that  Beatrice's  views  and  temper 
of  mind  had  been  strangely  and  sud- 
denly altered  by  some  such  revolution 
as  passion  only  can  effect ;  that  pique 
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or  disappointment  had  mingled  with 
the  motive  which  had  induced  her  to 
accept  the  hand  of  his  rash  young 
kinsman ;  and  that  instead  of  the  re- 
signed indifference  with  Which  she 
might  at  one  time  have  contemplated 
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any  marriage  that  could  free  her  from 
a  position  that  perpetually  galled  her 
pride,  it  was  now  with  a  repugnance, 
visible  to  Randal's  keen  eye,  that  she 
shrank  from  the  performance  of  that 
pledge  which  Frank  had  so  dearly 
bought.  The  temptations  which  the 
Count  could  hold  out  to  her,  to  be- 
come his  accomplice  in  designs  of 
which  the  fraud  and  perfidy  would 
revolt  her  better  nature,  had  ceased 
to  be  of  avail.  A  dowry  had  grown 
valueless,  since  it  would  but  hasten 
the  nuptials  from  which  she  recoiled. 
Randal  felt  that  he  could  not  secure 
her  aid,  except  by  working  on  a 
passion  so  turbulent  as  to  confound 
her  judgment.  Such  a  passion  he  re- 
cognised in  jealousy.  He  had  once 
doubted  if  Harley  were  the  object  of 
her  love;  yet,  after  all,  was  it  not 
probable?  He  knew,  at  least,  of  no 
one  else  to  suspect.  If  so,  he  had 
but  to  whisper,  **  Violante  is  your 
rival.  Violante  removed,  your 
beauty  may  find  its  natural  effect ; 
if  not,  you  are  an  Italian,  and  you 
will  be  at  least  avenged.'*  He  saw 
still  more  reason  to  suppose  that  Lord 
L'Estrange  was  indeed  the  one  by 
whom  he  could  rule  Beatrice,  since, 
the  last  time  he  had  seen  her,  she  had 
questioned  him  with  much  eagerness 
as  to  the  family  of  Lord  Lansmere, 
especially  as  to  the  female  part  of  it. 
Randal  bad  then  judged  it  prudent  to 
avoid  speaking  of  Violante,  and 
feigned  ignorance ;  but  promised  to 
ascertain  all  particulars  by  the  time 
he  next  saw  the  Marchesa.  It  was 
the  warmth  with  which  she  had 
thanked  him  that  had  set  his  busy 
mind  at  work  to  conjecture  the  cause 
of  her  curiosity  so  earnestly  aroused, 
and  to  ascribe  that  cause  to  jealousy. 
If  Ilarley  loved  Violante,  (as  Randal 
himself  had  before  supposed,)  the 
little  of  passion  that  the  young  man 
admitted  to  himself  was  enlisted  in 
aid  of  Peschicra's  schemes.  For  though 
Randal  did  not  love  Violante,  he  cor- 
dially disliked  L'Estrange,  and  would 
have  gone  as  far  to  render  that  dis- 
like vindictive,  as  a  cold  reasoner,  in- 
tent upon  worldly  fortunes,  will  ever 
suffer  mere  hate  to  influence  him. 

"  At  the  worst,"  thought  Randal, 
*Mf  it  be  not  Ilarley,  touch  the 
chord  of  jealousy,  and  its  vibration 
will  direct  me  right." 


Thus  soliloquising,  he  aniyed  at 
Madame  di  Negra*s. 

Now  in  reality  the  Marchesa's 
inquiries  as  to  Lord  Lansmere^s 
family  had  their  source  in  the  mis- 
guided, restless,  despairing  interest 
with  which  she  still  clung  to  the  image 
of  the  young  poet,  whom  Randal  bad 
no  reason  to  suspect.  That  interest 
had  become  yet  more  keen  from  the 
impatient  misery  she  had  felt  ever 
since  she  had  plighted  herself  to 
another.  A  wild  hope  that  she  might 
yet  escape — a  vagne  regretful  thought 
that  she  had  been  too  hasty  in  dis- 
missing Leonard  from  her  presence 
— that  she  ought  rather  to  have 
courted  his  friendship,  and  contended 
against  her  unknown  rival,  at 'times 
drew  her  wayward  mind  wholly 
from  the  future  to  which  she  had 
consigned  herself.  And,  to  do  her 
justice,  though  her  sense  of  duty  was 
^0  defective,  and  the  principles  whldi 
should  have  guided  her  conduct  were 
so  lost  to  her  sight,  still  her  feelings 
towards  the  generous  Hazeldean  were 
not  so  hard  and  blunted,  bat  what 
her  own  ingratitude  added  to  her 
torment ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  sole 
atonement  she  could  make  to  him 
was  to  find  an  excuse  to  withdraw 
her  promise,  and  save  him  from  her- 
self. She  had  caused  Leonardos  steps 
to  be  watched ;  she  had  found  that  he 
visited  at  Lord  Lansmere^s ;  that  he 
had  gone  there  often,  and  staid  there 
long.  She  had  learned  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  Lady  Lansmere  had 
one  or  two  young  female  guests  stay- 
ing with  her.  Surely  this  was  the 
attraction — here  was  the  rival  I 

Randal  found  Beatrice  in  a  state  of 
mind  that  favoured  his  purpose.  And 
first  turning  his  conversation  on  Har- 
ley, and  noting  that  her  countenance 
did  not  change,  by  little  and  little  he 
drew  forth  her  secret. 

Then,  said  Randal  gravely,  "  If 
one  whom  you  honour  with  a  tender 
thought  visits  at  Lord  Lansmere's 
house,  you  have,  indeed,  cause  to 
fear  for  yourself,  to  hope  for  your 
brother's  success  in  the  object  which 
has  brought  him  to  England — for  a 
girl  of  surpassing  beauty  is  a  gnest 
in  Lord  Lansmere's  honse ;  and  I  will 
now  tell  you  that  that  girl  is  she 
whom  Count  Peschiera  would  make 
bis  bride." 
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As  Randal  thus  spoke,  and  saw 
how  his  listener's  brow  darkened  and 
Her  eye  flashed,  he  felt  that  his  accom- 
plice was  secured.  Violante!  Had 
not  Leonard  spoken  of  Violante,  and 
with  snch  praise  ?  Had  not  his  boy- 
hood  been  passed  under  her  eyes? 
Who  but  Violante  could  be  the  rival  ? 
Beatrice's  abrupt  exclamations,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  revealed  to  Randal 
the  advantage  he  had  gained.  And 
partly  by  rousing  her  jealousy  into 
revenge — partly  by  flattering  her  love 
with  assurances  that,  if  Violante  were 
fairly  removed  from  England,  were 
the  wife  of  Count  Peschiera — it  would 
be  impossible  that  Leonard  could  re- 
main insensible  to  her  own  attrac- 
tions— that  he,  Randal,  would  under- 
take to  free  her  honourably  from  her 
engagement  to  Frank  Hazeldean,  and 
obtain  from  her  brother  the  acquittal 
of  the  debt  which  had  first  fettered 
her  hand  to  that  confiding  suitor — lie 
did  not  quit  the  Marchesa  until  she 
had  not  only  promised  to  do  all  that 
Randal  might  suggest,  but  impetu- 
ously urged  him  to  mature  his  plans, 
and  hasten  the  hour  to  accomplish 
them.  Randal  then  walked  some 
minutes  musing  and  slow  along  the 
streets,  revolving  the  next  meshes  in 
his  elaborate  and  most  subtle  web. 
And  here  his  craft  luminously  devised 
its  masterpiece. 

It  was  necessary,  during  any  inter- 
val that  might  elapse  between  Vio- 
lante's  disappearance  and  her  depar- 
ture from  England,  in  order  to  divert 
suspicion  from  Peschiera,  (who  might 
otherwise  be  detained,)  that  some 
cause  for  her  voluntary  absence 
from  Lord  Lansmcre's  should  be  at 
least  assignable; — it  was  still  more 
necessary  that  Randal  himself  should 
stand  wholly  clear  from  any  surmise 
that  he  could  have  connived  at  the 
Count's  designs,  even  should  their 
actual  perpetrator  be  dii^covered  or 
conjectured.  To  effect  these  objects, 
Randal  hastened  to  Norwood,  and 
obtained  an  interview  with  Ricca- 
bocca.  In  seeming  agitation  and 
alarm,  he  informed  the  exile  that  he 
had  reason  to  know  that  Peschiera 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  secret 
hiterview  with  Violante,  and  he  feared 
had  made  a  certain  favourable  Im- 
pression on  her  mind ;  and,  speaking 
MM  if  with  the  jealoosj  of  a  loTer,  hi 
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entreated  Riccabocca  to  authorise 
Randal's  direct  proposals  to  Violante, 
and  to  require  her  consent  to  their 
immediate  nuptials. 

The  poor  Italian  was  confoimded 
with  the  intelligence  conveyed  to 
him ;  and  his  dmost  superstitions 
fears  of  his  brilliant  enemy,  conjoined 
with  his  opinion  of  the  susceptibility 
to  outward  attractions  common  to  all 
the  female  sex,  made  him  not  only 
implicitly  credit,  but  even  exaggerate, 
the  dangers  that  Randal  intimated. 
The  idea  of  his  daughter's  marriage 
with  Randal,  towards  which  he  had 
lately  cooled,  he  now  gratefully  wel- 
comed. But  his  first  natural  sugges- 
tion was  to  go,  or  send,  for  VioUnte, 
and  bring  her  to  his  own  house. 
This,  however,  Randal  artilhlly 
opposed. 

''  Alas  1  I  know,"  said  he,  ''  that 
Peschiera  has  discovered  yonr  retreat; 
and  surely  she  would  be  far  less  safe 
here  than  where  she  is  now  1 " 

**But,  diavolo!  you  say  the  man 
has  seen  her  where  she  is  now^  in 
spite  of  all  Lady  Lansmere's  promises 
and  Harley's  precautions." 

*'  Tme.  Of  this  Peschiera  boasted 
to  me.  He  effected  it  not,  of  course, 
openly,  but  in  some  disguise.  I  am  suf- 
ficiently, however,  in  his  confidence — 
(any  man  may  be  that  with  so  auda- 
cious a  braggart) — to  deter  him  from 
renewing  his  attempt  for  some  days. 
Meanwhile,  I  or  yourself  will  have 
discovered  some  surer  home  than  this, 
to  which  you  can  remove,  and  then 
will  be  the  proper  time  to  take 
back  yonr  daughter.  Meanwhile,  if 
yon  will  send  by  me  a  letter  to  enjoin 
licr  to  receive  me  as  her  future  bride- 
groom, it  will  necessarily  divert  all 
thought  at  once  from  the  Count;  I 
shall  be  able  to  detect,  by  the  manner 
in  which  she  receives  me,  bow  far 
the  Count  has  overstated  the  effect  he 
pretends  to  have  produced.  You  can 
gi%'e  me  also  a  letter  to  Lady  Lans- 
mere,  to  prevent  your  daughter  com- 
ing hither.  O,  sir,  do  not  reason  with 
me.  Have  indulgence  for  my  lover's 
fears.  Believe  that  I  advise  for  the 
best.  Have  I  not  the  keenest  inte- 
rest to  do  so?" 

Like  many  a  man  who  is  wise 
enough  with  |»en  and  paper  before 
him,  and  pleity  of  time  wherewith 
get  11^  hii  wiadoiD,  Rio  i 
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flarried,  nervous,  and  confused  when 
that  wisdom  was  called  upon  for  any 
ready  exertion.  From  the  tree  of 
knowledge  he  had  taken  grafts  enough 
to  serve  for  a  forest ;  but  the  whole 
forest  could  not  spare  him  a  handy 
walking-stick.  That  great  folio  of  the 
dead  Machiavel  lay  useless  before 
him — the  living  Machiavel  of  daily 
life  stood  all  puissant  by  his  side.  The 
Sage  was  as  supple  to  the  Schemer 
as  the  Clairvoyant  is  to  the  Mesmer- 
ist. And  the  lean  slight  fingers  of 
Handal  actually  dictated  almost  the 
very  words  that  Riccabocca  wrote  to 
his  child  and  her  hostess. 

The  philosopher  would  have  liked 
to  consult  his  wife  ;  but  he  was 
ashamed  to  confess  that  weakness. 
Suddenly  he  remembered  Harley,  and 
£aid,  as  Randal  took  up  the  letters 
which  Riccabocca  had  indited — 

"There — that  will  give  us  time; 
and  I  will  send  to  Lord  L'Estrange 
and  talk  to  him." 

"My  noble  friend,"  replied  Randal 
mournfully,  "  may  I  intreat  you  not 
to  see  Lord  L^Estrange  until  at  least 
I  have  pleaded  my  cause  to  your 
daughter  —  until,  indeed,  she  is  no 
longer  under  his  father's  roof." 

"  And  why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  presume  that  you  are 
sincere  when  you  deign  to  receive  me 
as  a  son-in-law,  and  because  I  am 
sure  that  Lord  L'Estrange  would  hear 
with  distaste  of  your  disposition  in 
my  favour.    Am  I  not  right  ?  " 

Riccabocca  was  silent. 


"  And  though  his  arguments  would 
fail  with  a  man  of  your  honour  and 
discernment,  they  might  have  more 
effect  on  the  young  mind  of  year 
child.  Think,  I  beseech  you,  the 
more  she  is  set  against  me,  the  more 
accessible  she  may  be  to  the  arts  of 
Peschiera.  Speak  not,  therefore,  I 
implore  you,  to  Lord  L'Estrange  till 
Yiolantc  has  accepted  my  hand,  or 
at  least  until  she  is  again  under  your 
charge  ;  otherwise  take  back  your 
letter— it  would  be  of  no  avail." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right.  Certainly 
Lord  L'Estrange  is  prejudiced  against 
you ;  or  rather,  he  thinks  too  much 
of  what  1  have  been — too  little  of  what 
I  am." 

"  AVTio  can  see  you,  and  not  do  so? 
I  pardon  him."  After  kissing  the 
hand  which  the  exile  modestly  sought 
to  withdraw  from  that  act  oHbomage, 
Randal  pocketed  the  letters ;  and,  as 
if  struggling  with  emotion,  rushed 
from  the  house. 

Now,  O  curious  reader,  if  thou  wilt 
heedfully  observe  to  what  uses  Randal 
Leslie  put  those  letters — what  speedy 
and  direct  results  he  drew  forth  from 
devices  which  would  seem  to  an  honest 
simple  understanding  the  most  round* 
about,  wire-drawn  wastes  of  invention 
— I  almost  fear  that  in  thine  admiration 
for  his  cleverness,  thou  mayest  half 
forget  thy  contempt  for  his  knavery. 

But  when  the  head  is  very  full,  it 
docs  not  do  to  have  the  heart  very 
empty ;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being 
topheavy  I 


CIIAPTER   IV. 


Helen  and  Violante  had  been  con- 
versing together,  and  Helen  had 
obeyed  her  guardian's  injunction,  and 
spoken,  though  briefly,  of  her  positive 
engagement  to  Hafley.  However 
much  Violante  had  been  prepared  for 
the  confidence,  however  clearly  she 
had  divined  that  engagement,  how- 
ever before  persuaded  that  the  dream 
of  her  childhood  was  fled  for  ever, 
still  the  positive  truth,  coming  from 
Helen's  own  lips,  was  attended  with 
that  anguish  which  proves  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  prepare  the  human 
heart  for  the  final  verdict  which  slays 
its  future.  She  did  not,  however,  be- 
tray her  emotion  to  Helen's  artless 
eyes :  sorrow,  deep-seated,  is  seldom 


self- betrayed.  But,  after  a  little 
while,  she  crept  away ;  and,  forgetful 
of  Peschiera,  of  all  things  that  could 
threaten  danger,  (what  danger  could 
harm  her  more  1)  she  glided  from  the 
house,  and  went  her  desolate  way 
under  the  leafless  wintry  trees.  Ever 
and  anon  she  paused — ever  and  anon 
she  murmured  the  same  words :  "  If 
she  loved  him,  I  could  be  consoled ; 
but  she  does  not !  or  how  could  she 
have  spoken  to  me  so  calmly  I  how 
could  her  very  looks  have  been  so 
sad  I    Heartless — heartless." 

Then  there  came  on  her  a  vehement 
resentment  against  poor  Helen,  that 
almost  took  the  character  of  scorn 
or  hate — its  excess  startled  herself. 
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*'  Am  I  grown  so  mean  ?  "  she  said ; 
and  tears,  that  hnmbled  her,  mshed  to 
her  ejes.  **  Can  so  short  a  time  alter 
one  thns  ?    Impossible  1 " 

Randal  Leslie  ranf?  at  the  front 
gate,  inquired  for  Yiolante,  and, 
catching  sight  of  her  form  as  he 
walked  towards  the  house,  advanced 
bpldly  and  openly.  His  voice  startled 
her  as  she  leant  against  one  of  the 
dreary  trees,  still  muttering  to  herself 
— forlorn.  *•  I  have  a  letter  to  you 
from  your  father,  Signorina,"  said 
Bandal.  ^*But,  before  I  give  it  to 
your  hands,  some  explanation  is  neces- 
sary. Condescend,  then,  to  hear  me." 
Yiolante  shook  her  head  impatiently, 
and  stretched  forth  her  hand  for  the 
letter.  Randal  observed  her  counte- 
nance with  his  keen,  cold,  searching 
«ye ;  but  ho  still  withheld  the  letter, 
and  continued,  after  a  pause — 

"I  know  that  you  were  bom  to 
princely  fortunes ;  and  the  excuse  for 
my  addressing  you  now  is,  that  your 
birthright  is  lost  to  you,  at  least  un- 
less you  can  consent  to  a  union  with 
the  man  who  has  despoiled  yon  of 
your  heritage — a  union  which  your 
father  would  deem  dishonour  to  your- 
self and  him.  Signorina,  I  might 
have  presumed  to  love  you;  but  I 
should  not  have  named  that  love,  bad 
your  father  not  encouraged  me  by  his 
assent  to  my  suit." 

Yiolante  turned  to  the  speaker  her 
face  eloquent  with  haughty  surprise. 
Randal  mot  the  gaze  unmoved.  He 
continued,  without  warmth,  and  in 
the  tone  of  one  who  reasons  calmly, 
rather  than  of  one  who  feels  acutely — 

^^  The  man  of  whom  I  spoke  is  in 
pursuit  of  you.  I  have  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  this  person  has  already 
intruded  himself  upon  you.  Ah  I 
your  countenance  owns  it ;  yon  have 
seen  Peschiera?  This  house  is,  then, 
less  safe  than  your  father  deemed  it. 
No  house  is  safe  for  you  but  a  hus- 
band's. I  offer  to  you  my  name—it 
is  a  gentleman's ;  my  fortune,  which 
is  small;  the  participation  in  my 
hopes  of  the  future,  which  are  large. 
I  place  now  your  father's  letter  in 
your  hand,  and  await  your  answer." 
Randal  bowed  slightly,  gave  the  letter 
to  Yiolante,  and  retired  a  few  paces. 

It  was  not  his  object  to  conciliate 
Yiolante's  affection,  but  rather  to 
excite  her  repugnance,  or  at  least  her 


terror — ^we  must  wait  to  discover  why ; 
80  he  stood  apart,  seemingly  in  a  kind 
of  self-confident  indifference,  while  the 
girl  read  the  following  letter : — 

'^  My  child,  receive  with  favour  Mr 
Leslie.  He  has  my  consent  to  address 
yon  as  a  suitor.  Circumstances,  of 
which  it  is  needless  now  to  inform 
you,  render  it  essential  to  my  very 
peace  and  happiness  that  your  mar- 
riage should  be  immediate.  In  a 
word,  I  have  nven  my  promise  to 
Mr  Leslie,  and  I  confidently  leave  it 
to  the  daughter  of  my  house  to  re- 
deem the  pledge  of  her  anxious  and 
tender  father." 

The  letter  dropped  from  Ylolante*8 
hand.  Randal  approached,  and  re- 
stored it  to  her.  Their  eyes  met. 
Yiolante  recoiled. 

*^I  cannot  marry  yon,"  said  shOt 
passively. 

"Indeed?"  answered  Randal  drihr. 
"Is  it  because  yon  cannot  love  me?'' 

"  Yes." 

"  I  did  not  expect  that  yon  wonld, 
and  I  still  persist  in  my  suit.  I  have 
promised  to  your  father  that  I  wonld 
not  recede  before  your  first  aneoB- 
sidered  refusal." 

"  I  will  go  to  my  father  at  once." 

"  Does  he  request  you  to  do  so  in 
his  letter?  Look  again.  Pardon 
me,  but  he  foresaw  your  impetuosity; 
and  I  have  another  note  for  Lady 
Lansmere,  in  which  he  begs  her 
ladyship  not  to  sanction  your  retam 
to  him  (should  you  so  wish)  until  be 
come  or  send  for  you  himself.  He 
will  do  so  whenever  your  word  has 
redeemed  his  own." 

"  And  do  yon  dare  to  talk  to  mo 
thus,  and  yet  pretend  to  love  me?  " 

Randal  smiled  ironically. 

"  I  pretend  but  to  wed  you.  Love 
is  a  subject  on  which  I  might  have 
spoken  formerly,  or  may  speak  here- 
after. I  give  yon  some  little  time  to 
consider.  When  I  next  call,  it  will 
be  to  fix  the  day  for  onr  wedding." 

i(  JSTever  1 " 

"Ton  will  be,  then,  the  first 
daughter  of  your  bouse  who  disobeyed 
a  father ;  and  you  will  have  this  ad- 
ditional crime,  that  you  disobeyed  him 
in  his  sorrow,  his  exile,  and  his  fail." 

Yiolante  wmng  her  hands. 

**  Is  there  no  <£oice— no  escape?  ^ 
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"  I  see  none  for  either.  Listen  to 
me.  I  might  have  loved  you,  it  is 
true ;  bat  it  is  not  for  my  happiness 
to  marry  one  who  dislikes  me,  nor 
for  my  ambition  to  connect  myself 
with  one  whos*  poverty  is  greater 
than  ray  own.  I  marry  bnt  to  keep 
my  plighted  faith  with  your  father, 
and  to  save  yon  from  a  villaiu  you 
would  hate  more  than  myself,  and 
from  whom  no  walls  are  a  barrier,  no 
laws  a  defence.  One  person,  indeed, 
might  perhaps  have  preserved  you 
from  the  misery  you  seem  to  anticipate 
with  me;  that  person  might  defeat 
the  plans  of  your  father's  foe — effect, 
it  might  be,  terms  which  could  revoke 
his  banishment  and  restore  his  honours ; 
that  person  is — " 

"  Lord  L'Estrange  ?  " 

**  Lord  L'Estrange!"  repeated  Ran- 
dal sharply,  and  watching  her  pale 
parted  lips  and  her  changing  colour ; 
*'  Lord  L'Estrange  I  What  could  he 
do  ?    Why  did  you  name  him  ?  " 

Violante  turned  aside.  "  He  saved 
my  father  once,"  said  she  feelingly. 

*^  And  has  interfered,  and  trifled, 
and  promised.  Heaven  knows  what, 
ever  since — yet  to  what  end  ?  Pooh  1 
The  person  I  speak  of  your  father 
would  not  consent  to  see — would  not 
believe  if  he  saw  her ;  yet  she  is  gene- 
rous, noble— could  sympathise  with  you 
both.  She  is  the  sister  of  your  father's 
enemy — the  Marchesa  di  Negra.  1  am 
convinced  that  she  has  great  influence 
with  her  brother — that  she  has  known 
enough  of  his  secrets  to  awe  him  into 
renouncing  all  designs  on  yourself;  but 
it  is  idle  now  to  speak  of  her." 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Violante. 
"Tell  me  where  she  lives — I  will 
see  her." 

"Pardon  me,  I  cannot  obey  you; 
and,  indeed,  her  own  pride  is  now 
aroused  by  your  father's  unfortunate 
prejudices  against  her.  It  is  too  late 
to  count  upon  her  aid.  You  turn 
from  me — my  presence  is  unwelcome. 
1  rid  you  of  it  now.  But  welcome  or 
unwelcome,  later  you  must  endure  it 
— and  for  life." 

Randal  again  bowed  with  formal 
ceremony,  walked  towards  the  house, 
and  asked  for  Lady  Lansmcre.  The 
Countess  was  at  home.  Randal  de- 
livered Riccabocca's  note,  which  was 
very  short,  implying  that  he  feared 
Feschiera  had  discovered  his  retreat 


— and  requesting  Lady  Lansmere  to 
retain  Violante,  whatever  her  own 
desire,  till  her  ladyship  heard  firom 
him  again. 

The  Countess  read,  and  her  lip 
curled  in  disdain.  "Strange!"  said 
she,  half  to  herself. 

"  Strange  I"  said  Randal,  "  that  a 
man  like  your  correspondent  should 
fear  one  like  the  Count  di  Feschiera. 
Is  that  it?" 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Countess,  a  little 
surprised — "strange  that  any  man 
should  fear  another  in  a  country  like 
ours  I " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Randal,  with 
his  low  soft  laugh  ;  "  I  fear  man j 
men,  and  I  know  many  who  ought  to 
fear  me ;  yet  at  every  turn  of  the 
street  one  meets  a  policeman!" 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Lansmere.  "But 
to  suppose  that  this  profligate  foreigner 
could  carry  away  a  girl  like  Violante 
against  her  will — a  man  she  has  never 
seen,  and  whom  she  must  have  been 
taught  to  hate!" 

"Be  on  your  guard,  nevertheless, 
I  pray  you,  madam  :  where  there's  a 
will  there's  a  way." 

Randal  took  his  leave,  and  retained 
to  Madame  di  Negra's.  He  staid 
with  her  an  hour,  revisited  the  Coant, 
and  then  strolled  to  Limmer's. 

"Randal,"  said  the  Squire,  who 
looked  pale  and  worn,  but  wha 
scorned  to  confess  the  weakness  with 
which  he  still  grieved  and  yearned 
for  his  rebellious  son — "  Randal,  yon 
have  nothing  now  to  do  in  London  ; 
can  you  come  and  stay  with  me,  and 
take  to  farming?  I  remember  that 
you  showed  a  good  deal  of  sound 
knowledge  about  thin  sowing." 

"My  dear  sir,  I  will  come  to  you  as 
soon  as  the  general  election  is  over." 

"  What  the  deuce  have  you  got  to 
do  with  the  general  election?" 

"  Mr  Egerton  has  some  wish  that 
I  should  enter  Parliament ;  indeed, 
negotiations  for  that  purpose  are  now 
on  foot." 

The  Squire  shook  his  head.  "  I 
don't  like  my  half-brother's  politics. 

"I  shall  be  quite  independent  of 
them,"  cried  Randal  loftily ;  "  that  in- 
depf  ndence  is  the  condition  for  whicli 
I  stipulate." 

"Glad  to  hear  it ;  and  if  you  do 
come  into  Parliament,  I  hope  you'U 
not  turn  your  back  on  the  land  ?  " 
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"Turn  my  back  on  the  land!" 
cried  Randal,  with  devout  horror. 
"  Oh,  sir!  I  am  not  so  unnatural  1" 

"That's  the  right  way  to  put  it," 
quoth  the  credulous  Squire;  "it  is 
unnatural  1  It  is  turning  one's  back 
on  one's  own  mother  I  The  land  is  a 
mother — " 

"To  those  who  live  by  her,  cer- 
tainly,— a  mother,"  said  Randal 
gravely.  "  And  though,  indeed,  my 
father  starves  by  her  rather  than 
lives,  and  Rood  Hall  is  not  like 
Hazeldean,  still — I — " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  interrupted 
the  Squire  ;  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 
Your  grandmother  was  a  Hazeldean." 

"  Her  picture  is  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  Rood.  People  think  me  very 
like  her!" 

"  Indeed!"  said  the  Squire.  "The 
Hazeldeans  are  generally  inclined  to 
be  stout  and  rosy,  which  you  are 
certainly  not.  But  no  fault  of  yours. 
We  are  all  as  Heaven  made  us !  How- 
ever, to  the  point.  I  am  going  to 
alter  my  will~(said  with  a  choking 
gulp.)  This  is  the  rough  draft  for  the 
lawyers  to  work  upon." 

"  Pray — pray  sir,  do  not  speak  to 
me  on  such  a  subject.  I  cannot  bear 
to  contemplate  even  the  possibility  of 
—of—" 

"  My  death !  Ha,  ha !  Nonsense. 
My  own  son  calculated  on  the  date  of 
it  by  the  insurance  tables.  Ha,  ha, 
ha.  A  very  fashionable  son  —  £h  I 
Ha,  ha!" 

"  Poor  Frank,  do  not  let  him  suf- 
fer for  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of 
right  feeling.  When  he  comes  to  be 
married  to  that  foreign  lady,  and  be 
a  father  himself,  he — " 

"  Father  himself!  "  burst  forth  the 
Squire.  "  Father  to  a  swarm  of  sal- 
low-faced Popish  tadpoles!  No  foreign 
frogs  shall  hop  about  my  grave  in 
Hazeldean  cliurchyard.  No,  no. 
But  you  need  not  look  so  reproachful 
— I'm  not  going  to  disinherit  Frank." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Randal, 
with  a  bitter  curve  in  the  lip  that 
rebelled  against  the  joyous  smile 
which  he  sought  to  impose  on  it. 

**  No — I  shall  leave  him  the  life- 
interest  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
property  ;  but  if  lie  marry  a  foreigner, 
her  cliiUlren  will  not  succeed — you 
will  stand  after  him  in  that  case. 
But— (now,    don't    interrupt  me) — 
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bnt  Frank  looks  as  if  he  would  live 
longer  than  you— so  small  thanks 
to  me  for  my  good  intentions,  yon 
may  say.  I  mean  to  do  more  for  you 
than  a  mere  barren  place  in  the  en- 
tail.   What  do  you  say  to  marrying?" 

"  Just  as  yon  please,"  said  Randal 
meekly. 

"  Good.  There's  Miss  Stick-to- 
rights  disengaged — great  heiress.  Her 
lands  nm  on  to  Rood.  At  one  time 
I  thought  of  her  for  that  graceless 
puppy  of  mine.  But  I  can  manage 
more  easily  to  make  up  the  match 
for  you.  There's  a  mortgage  on  the 
property ;  Old  Stick-to- rights  would 
be  very  glad  to  pay  it  off.  I'll  pay 
it  out  of  the  Hazeldean  estate,  and 
give  up  the  Right  of  Way  into  the 
bargain.  Yon  understand.  So  come 
down  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  court 
the  young  lady  yourself." 

Randal  expressed  his  thanks  with 
much  grateful  eloquence ;  and  he 
then  delicately  insinuated,  that  if  the 
Squire  ever  did  mean  to  bestow  npon 
him  any  pecuniary  favours,  (always 
without  injury  to  Frank,)  it  would 
gratify  him  more  to  win  back  some 
portions  of  the  old  estate  of  Rood, 
than  to  have  all  the  acres  of  the 
Stick-to-rights,  however  free  from 
any  other  encumbrance  than  the  ami- 
able heiress. 

The  Squire  listened  to  Randal  with 
benignant  attention.  This  wish  the 
country  gentleman  could  well  under- 
stand and  sympathise  with.  He  pro- 
mised to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and 
to  see  what  could  be  done  with  old 
Thomhill. 

Randal  here  let  out  that  Mr  Thom- 
hill was  about  to  dispose  of  a  large 
slice  of  the  ancient  Leslie  estate 
through  Levy,  and  that  he,  Randal, 
could  thus  get  it  at  a  more  moderate 
price  than  would  be  natural  if  Mr 
Thomhill  knew  that  his  neighbour  the 
Squire  would  bid  for  the  purchase. 

''  Better  say  nothing  about  it  either 
to  Levy  or  Thomhill." 

"  Right,"  said  the  Squire ;  "  no 
proprietor  likes  to  sell  to  another 
proprietor,  in  the  same  shire,  as 
largely  acred  as  himself ;  it  spoils  the 
balance  of  power.  See  to  the  business 
yourself;  and  if  I  can  help  you  with 
the  purchase — (after  that  boy  is  mar- 
ried—I can  attend  to  nothing  before) 
—why,  I  wiU." 
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Randal  now  went  to  Egerton's. 
The  statesman  was  in  his  parlonr, 
settling  the  acconnts  of  his  house- 
steward,  and  giving  brief  orders  for 
the  redaction  of  his  establishment  to 
that  of  an  ordinary  private  gentleman. 

"  I  may  ^o  abroad  if  I  lose  my 
election,"  said  Egcrton,  condescend* 
ing  to  assign  to  his  servant  a  reason 
for  his  economy  ;  **  and  if  I  do  not 
lose  it,  still,  now  I  am  out  of  office, 
I  shall  live  much  in  private." 

"  Do  I  disturb  you,  sir  ? "  said 
Randal,  entering. 

"No— I  have  just  done."  The 
house-steward  withdrew,  much  sur- 
prised and  disgusted,  and  meditating 
the  resignation  of  his  own  office — in 
order,  not  like  Egerton,  to  save,  but 
to  spend.  The  house- steward  had 
private  dealings  with  Baron  Levy, 
and  was  in  fact  the  veritable  X  Y  of 
the  Times,  for  whom  Dick  Avenel 
iiad  been  mistaken.  He  invested  his 
wages  and  perquisites  in  the  discount 
of  bills  ;  and  it  was  part  of  his  own 
money  that  had  (though  unknown  to 
himself)  swelled  the  last  £5000  which 
Egerton  had  borrowed  from  Levy. 

"1  have  settled  with  our  committee ; 
and,  with  Lord  Lansmere's  consent," 
said  Egerton  briefly,  **you  will  stand 
for  the  borough  as  we  proposed,  in 
conjunction  with  myself.  And  should 
any  accident  happen  to  me — that  is, 
should  I  vacate  this  seat  from  any 
cause,  you  may  succeed  to  it — very 
shortly  perhaps.  Ingratiate  yourself 
with  the  electors,  and  speak  at  the 
public-houses  for  both  of  us.  I  shall 
stand  on  my  dignity,  and  leave  the 
work  of  the  election  to  you.  No 
thanks — you  know  how  I  hate  thanks. 
Good  night." 

"  I  never  stood  so  near  to  fortune 
and  to  power,"  said  Randal,  as  he 
slowly  undressed.  "  And  I  owe  it  but 
to  knowledge — knowledge  of  men — 
life— of  all  that  books  can  teach  us." 

So  his  slight  thin  Angers  dropped  the 
extinguisher  on  the  candle,  and  the 
prosperous  Schemer  laid  himself  down 
to  rest  in  the  dark.  Shutters  closed, 
curtains  down — never  was  rest  more 
quiet,  never  was  room  more  dark  I 

That  evening,  Harley  had  dined  at 
his  father^s.  He  spoke  much  to  Helen 
— scarcely  at  all  to  Violante.  But  it 
60  happened  that  when  later,  and  a 
little  while  before  he  took  his  leave, 


Helen,  at  his  request,  was  playing  a 
favourite  air  of  his ;  Lady  Lansmere, 
who  had  been  seated  between  him 
and  Violante,  left  the  room,  and  Vio- 
lante turned  quickly  towards  Harley. 

"Do  yon  know  the  Marchesa  di 
Negra?"  she  asked,  in  a  hurried  voice. 

"  A  little.    Why  do  yon  ask?  " 

**  That  is  my  secret,"  answered 
Violante,  trying  to  smile  with  her 
old  frank,  childlike  archness.  "  Bat, 
tell  me,  do  you  think  better  of  her 
than  of  her  brother?  " 

"  Certainly.  I  believe  her  heart  to 
be  good,  and  that  she  is  not  without 
generous  qualities." 

^^  Can  you  not  induce  my  father 
to  see  her?  Would  you  not  counsel 
him  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  Any  wish  of  yours  is  a  law  to 
me,"  answered  Harley  .  gallantly. 
**  You  wish  your  father  to  see  her? 
I  will  try  and  persuade  him  to  do  so. 
Now,  in  return,  confide  to  me  your 
secret.    What  is  your  object  ?  " 

**  Leave  to  return  to  my  Italy.  I 
care  not  for  honours — for  rank ;  and 
even  my  father  has  ceased  to  regret 
their  loss.  But  the  land,  the  native 
land— Oh,  to  see  it  once  more  1  Oh, 
to  die  there  1 " 

**  Die !  You  children  have  so  lately 
left  heaven,  that  ye  talk  as  if  ye 
could  return  there,  without  passing 
through  the  gates  of  sorrow.  Infir- 
mity, and  age!  But  I  thought  you 
were  content  with  England.  Why 
so  eager  to  leave  it?  Violante,  you 
are  unkind  to  us! — to  Helen,  who 
already  loves  you  so  well ! " 

As  Harley  spoke,  Helen  rose  from 
the  piano,  and,  approaching  Violante, 
placed  her  hand  caressingly  on  the 
Italian's  shoulder.  Violante  shivered, 
and  shrunk  away.  The  eyes  both 
of  Harley  and  Helen  followed  her. 
Harley's  eyes  were  very  grave  and 
thoughtful. 

**  Is  she  not  changed — your  friend?  " 
said  he,  looking  down. 

"Yes,  lately  —  much  changed.  I 
fear  there  is  something  on  her  mind — 
I  know  not  what." 

"  Ah  1"  muttered  Harley,  "it  may 
be  so ;  but  at  your  age  and  hers, 
nothing  rests  on  the  mind  long.  Ob- 
serve, I  say  the  mind— the  heart  is 
more  tenacious." 

Helen  sighed  softly,  but  deeply. 

"And  therefore,"  continued  Harley, 
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half  to  himself,  *^  we  can  detect  when 
something  is  on  the  mind— some  care, 
some  fear,  some  trouble.  Bnt  when 
the  heart  closes  over  its  own  more 
passionate  sorrow,  who  can  discover ! 
who  conjecture  I  Tet  yon  at  least, 
my  pure,  candid  Helen— you  might 
subject  mind  and  heart  alike  to  the 
fabled  window  of  glass." 

"  O,   no!"  cried  Helen  involnn- 
tarily.  % 
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*'0,  yes  I  Do  not  let  me  think 
that  you  have  one  secret  I  may  not 
know,  or  one  sorrow  I  may  not  share. 
For,  in  our  relationship,— llAo/  would 
be  deceit." 

He  pressed  her  hand  with  more 
than  usual  tenderness  as  he  spoke, 
and  shortly  aflierwards  left  the  house. 

And  all  that  night  Helen  felt  like  a 
guilty  thing — more  wretched  even 
than  Violante. 


CHAPTBR  V. 


Early  the  next  morning,  while 
Violante  was  still  in  her  room,  a 
letter  addressed  to  her  came  by  the 
Post.  The  direction  was  in  a  stranse 
hand.  She  opened  it,  and  read  in 
Italian  what  is  thus  translated : — 

'*I  would  gladly  see  you,  but  I 
cannot  call  openly  at  the  house  in 
which  you  live.  Perhaps  I  may  have 
it  in  my  power  to  arrange  family  dis- 
sensions— to  repair  any  wrongs  your 
father  may  have  sustained.  Perhaps 
I  may  be  enabled  to  render  yourself 
an  essential  service.  But  for  all  this, 
it  is  necessary  that  wo  should  meet, 
and  confer  frankly.  Meanwhile  time 
presses— delay  is  forbidden.  Will 
you  meet  me,  an  hour  arter  noon,  in 
the  lane,  just  outside  the  private  gate 
of  TOur  gardens.  I  shall  be  alone  ; 
and  yon  cannot  fear  to  meet  one  of 
your  own  sex,  and  a  kinswoman. 
Ah,  I  so  desire  to  see  you  I  Come, 
I  beseech  you.  Beatrice." 

Violante  read,  and  her  decision 
was  taken.  She  was  naturally  fear- 
less, and  there  was  little  that  she 
would  not  have  braved  for  the  chance 
of  serving  her  father.  And  now  fdl 
peril  seemed  slight  in  comparison 
with  that  which  awaited  her  in  Ran- 
dars  suit,  backed  by  her  father's 
approval.  Randal  had  said  that 
Madame  di  Negra  alone  could  aid  her 
in  escape  from  himself.  Harley  had 
said  that  Madame  di  Negra  had 
generous  qualities ;  and  who  but 
Madame  di  Negra  would  write  her- 
self a  kinswoman,  and  sign  her- 
self "  Beatrice  ?  " 

A  little  before  the  appointed  hour, 
she  stole  unobserved  through  the 
trees,  opened  tlie  little  gate,  and 
found  herself  in  the  quiet  solitary 


lane.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  female 
figure  came  up,  with  a  quick  light 
step;  and,  throwing  aside  her  veil* 
said,  with  a  sort  of  wild,  suppressed 
energy,  "It  is  you!  I  was  truly 
told.  Beautiful !— beautiful  I  And, 
oh !  what  youth  and  what  bloom !" 

The  voice  dropped  moumfolly ;  and 
Violante,  surprised  by  the  tone,  and 
blushing  under  the  praise,  remained  a 
moment  silent;  then  she  said,  with 
some  hesitation — 

"Ton  are,  I  presume,  the  Mar- 
chesa  di  Negra?  And  I  have  heard  of 
you  enough  to  induce  me  to  trust 
you." 

"Of  me!  From  whom?"  asked 
Beatrice,  almost  fiercely. 

**  From  Mr  Leslie,  and— and—  " 

"  Go  on— why  falter?  " 

"  From  Lord  L'Estrangc." 

"  From  no  one  else  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  remember." 

Beatrice  sighed  heavily,  and  let 
fall  her  veil.  Some  foot-passeng^ers 
now  came  np  the  lane;  and  seeing 
two  ladies,  of  mien  so  remarkable, 
turned  round,  and  gazed  curiously. 

"We  cannot  talk  here,"  said 
Beatrice  impatiently ;  "  and  I  have 
so  much  to  say — so  much  to  know. 
Trust  me  yet  more ;  it  is  for  yourself 
I  spedc.  My  carriage  waits  yonder. 
Come  home  with  me  —  I  will  not 
detain  you  an  hour ;  and  I  will  bring 
you  back." 

This  proposition  startled  Violante. 
She  retreated  towards  the  gate,  with 
a  gesture  of  dissent.  Beatrice  laid 
her  hand  on  the  girPs  arm,  and  again 
lifting  her  veil,  gazed  at  her  with  a 
look,  naif  of  scorn,  half  of  admiration. 

"  I,  too,  would  once  have  recoiled 
from  one  step  beyond  the  formal  line 
by  which  the  world  divides  liberty 
nom  woman.    Now— see  how  bold  i 
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am.  Child,  child,  do  not  trifle  wkh 
joar  destiny.  Yon  may  never  again 
have  the  same  occasion  offered  to 
yon.  It  is  not  only  to  meet  yon  that 
I  am  here ;  I  must  know  something  of 
you — something  of  your  heart.  Why 
shrink? — is  not  the  heart  pure?  " 

Yiolante  made  no  answer ;  but  her 
smile,  so  sweet  and  so  lofty,  humbled 
the  questioner  it  rebuked. 

**I  may  restore  to  Italy  your 
father,^'  said  Beatrice,  with  an  altered 
voice.    "  Come  I " 

Yiolante  approached,  but  stiU  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"  Not  by  union  with  your  brother?  " 

"  You  dread  that  so  much,  then  ?  " 

"  Dread  it?  No !  Why  should  I 
dread  what  is  in  my  power  to  reject. 
But  if  yon  can  really  restore  my 
father,  and  by  nobler  means,  you 
may  save  me  for —  " 

Yiolante  stopped  abruptly;  the 
Marcbesa's  eyes  sparkled. 

"Save  you  for — ah!  I  can  guess 
what  you  leave  unsaid.  But  come, 
come — more  strangers — see;  you  shall 
tell  me  all  at  my  own  house.  And  if 
you  can  make  one  sacrifice,  why,  I  will 
save  you  all  else.  Come,  or  farewell 
•for  ever!" 

Yiolante  placed  her  hand  in  Bea- 
trice's, with  a  frank  confidence  that 
brought  the  accusing  blood  into  the 
Marchesa's  cheek. 

"  We  are  women  both,"  said  Yio- 
lante ;  *^  we  descend  from  the  same 
noble  house ;  we  have  knelt  alike  to 
the  same  Yirgiu  Mother ;  why  should 
I  not  believe  and  trust  you  ?  " 

"  W^hy  not  ? "  muttered  Beatrice 
feebly ;  and  she  moved  on,  with  her 
bead  bowed  on  her  breast,  and  all  the 
pride  of  her  step  was  gone. 

They  reached  a  carriage  that  stood 
by  the  angle  of  the  road.  Beatrice 
spake  a  word  apart  to  the  driver,  who 
was  an  Italian,  in  the  pay  of  the 
Count ;  the  man  nodded,  and  opened 
the  carriage  door.  The  ladies  entered. 
Beatrice  pulled  down  the  blinds ;  the 
man  remounted  his  box,  and  drove  on 
rapidly. 

Beatrice,  leaning  back,  groaned 
aloud.  Yiolante  drew  nearer  to  her 
side.  "  Are  you  in  pain  ?  "  said  she, 
with  her  tender,  melodious  voice ;  *'  or 
can  I  serve  you  as  you  would  serve 
me?" 

"  Child,  give  me  your  hand,  and 


be  silent  while  I  look  at  yoa.  Was  I 
ever  so  fair  as  this?  Never  1  And 
what  deeps — what  deeps  roll  between 
her  and  me  I  " 

She  said  this  as  of  some  one  absent^ 
and  again  sank  into  silence ;  but  con- 
tinued still  to  gaze  on  Yiolante,  whose 
eyes,  veiled  by  their  long  fringeSy 
drooped  beneath  the  gaze. 

Suddenly  Beatrice  started,  exclaim- 
ing, ^^  No,  it  slyill  not  be!"  and 
placed  her  hand  on  the  check-string. 

**  What  shall  not  be  ?  "  asked  Yio- 
lante, surprised  by  the  cry  and  the 
action.  Beatrice  paused — her  breast 
heaved  visibly  under  her  dress. 

**  Stay,"  she  said  slowly.  "  As  you 
say,  we  are  both  women  of  the  same 
noble  house;  you  would  reject  the 
suit  of  my  brother,  yet  yon  have  seea 
him ;  his  the  form  to  please  the  eye — 
his  the  arts  that  allure  the  fancy.  He 
offers  to  you  rank,  wealth,  yoor  fa- 
ther's pardon  and  recall  If  I  conld 
remove  the  objections  which  yonr  fa- 
ther entertains — prove  that  the  Count 
has  less  wronged  him  than  he  deemci^ 
would  yon  still  reject  the  rank,  and 
the  wealth,  and  the  hand  of  Ginlio 
Franzini  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,  were  his  hand  a 
king's  I " 

^'  Still,  then,  as  woman  to  woman 
— both,  as  you  say,  akin,  and  sprung 
from  the  same  lineage — still,  then, 
answer  me — answer  me,  for  yoa  speak 
to  one  who  has  loved— Is  it  not  that 
you  love  another  ?    Speak." 

**  I  do  not  know.  Nay,  not  love — 
it  was  a  romance ;  it  is%a  thing  im- 
possible. Do  not  question — ^I  cannot 
answer."  And  the  broken  words  were 
choked  by  sudden  tears. 

Beatrice's  face  grew  hard  and  piti- 
less. Again  she  lowered  her  veil,  and 
withdrew  her  hand  from  the  check- 
string;  but  the  coachman  had  felt  the 
touch,  and  halted.  "  Drive  on,"  said 
Beatrice,  "  as  you  were  directed." 

Both  were  now  long  silent — ^Yio- 
lante with  great  diflSculty  recovering 
from  her  emotion,  Beatrice  breathing 
hard,  and  her  arms  folded  firmly 
across  her  breast. 

Meanwhile  the  carriage  had  entered 
Ijondon  —  it  passed  the  quarter  in 
which  Madame  di  Negra's  boose  was 
situated — it  rolled  fast  over  a  bridge 
— it  whirled  through  a  broad  thorougbi^ 
fare,  then  through  defiles  of  lane% 
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with  tall  blank  dreary  houses  on  either 
side.  On  it  went,  and  on,  till  Vio- 
lante  suddenly  took  alarm.  ^^  Do 
you  live  so  far  ?  *'  she  said,  drawing 
ap  the  blind,  and  gazing  in  dismay  on 
the  strange  Ignoble  suburb.  *^  I  shall 
be  missed  already.  Oh,  let  us  turn 
back,  I  beseech  you ! " 

**  We  are  nearly  there  now.  The 
driver  has  taken  this  road  in  order  to 
avoid  those  streets  in  which  we  might 
have  been  seen  together — perhaps  by 
my  brother  himself.  Listen  to  me, 
and  talk  of— of  the  lover  whom  you 
rightly  associate  with  a  vain  romance. 
'  Impossible,'  —  yes,  it  is  impos- 
sible ! " 

Yiolante  clasped  her  hands  before 
her  eyes,  and  bowed  down  her  head. 
**Why  are  you  so  cruel?"  said  she. 
This  is  not  what  you  promised  1  How 
are  you  to  serve  my  father — how  re- 
store him  to  his  country?  This  is 
what  you  promised." 

**If  you  consent  to  one  sacrifice,  I 
will  fulfil  that  promise.  We  are  ar- 
rived.". 

The  carriage  stopped  before  a  tall 
dull  house,  divided  from  other  houses 
by  a  high  wall  that  appeared  to  en- 
close a  yard,  and  standing  at  the  end 
of  a  narrow  lane,  which  was  bounded 
on  the  one  side  by  the  Thames.  In 
that  quarter  the  river  was  crowded 
with  gloomy,  dark- looking  vessels  and 
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craft,  aU  lying  lifeless  under  the  win- 
try sky. 

The  driver  dismounted  and  rang 
the  bell.  Two  swarthy  Italian  faces 
presented  themselves  at  the  threshold. 

Beatrice  descended  lightly,  and 
gave  her  hand  to  Violante.  "  Now, 
here  we  shall  be  secure,"  said  she ; 
*''•  and  here  a  few  minutes  may  suffice 
to  decide  your  fate." 

As  the  door  closed  on  Violante — 
who,  now  waking  to  suspicion,  to 
alarm,  looked  fearfully  round  the  dark 
and  dismal  hall  —  Beatrice  turned: 
"  Let  the  carriage  wait" 

The  Italian  who  received  the  order 
bowed  and  smiled;  but  when  the  two 
ladies  had  ascended  the  stairs,  he  re- 
opened the  street-door  and  said  to 
the  driver,  ^*  Back  to  the  Count,  and 
say  '  aU  is  safe.' " 

The  carriage  drove  off.  The  roan 
who  had  given  this  order  barred  and 
locked  the  door,  and,  taking  with  him 
the  huge  key,  plunged  into  the  mystic 
recesses  of  the  basement  and  disap- 
peared. The  hall,  thus  left  solitaiy, 
had  the  grim  aspect  of  a  prison ;  the 
strong  door  sheeted  with  iron — the 
rugged  stone  stairs,  lighted  by  a  high 
window  grimed  with  the  dust  of  years, 
and  jealously  barred— and  the  walls 
themselves  abutting  out  rudely  here 
and  there,  as  if  against  violence  even 
from  within. 


CUAPTER  TI. 


It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  without 
taking  counsel  of  the  faithful  Je- 
mima that  the  sage  recluse  of  Nor- 
wood had  yielded  to  his  own  fears, 
and  RandaFd  subtle  suggestions,  in 
the  concise  and  arbitrary  letter  which 
he  had  written  to  Violante;  but  at 
night,  when  churchyards  give  up  the 
dead,  and  conjugal  hearts  the  secrets 
hid  by  day  from  each  other,  the  wise 
man  informed  his  wife  of  the  step  he 
had  taken.  And  Jemima  then — who 
held  English  notions,  very  different 
from  those  which  prevail  in  Italy,  as 
to  the  right  of  fathers  to  dispose  of 
their  daughters  without  reference  to 
inclination  or  rcpupn^ance,  and  who 
had  an  instinctive  antipathy  to  Ran- 
dal—so  sensibly,  yet  so  mildly,  repre- 
sented to  the  pnpil  of  Machiavel  that 
he  had  not  gone  exactly  the  right  way 
to  work,  if  he  feared  that  the  hand- 


some Count  had  made  some  impres- 
sion on  Violante,  and  if  he  wished  her 
to  turn  with  favour  to  the  suitor  be 
recommended — that  so  abrupt  a  com- 
mand could  only  chill  the  heart,  re- 
volt the  will,  and  even  give  to  the  auda- 
cious Peschiera  some  romantic  attrac- 
tion which  he  had  not  before  possessed^ 
— as  effectually  to  destroy  Riccaboc- 
ca*s  sleep  that  night,  ^nd  the  next 
day  he  sent  Giacomo  to  Lady  Lans- 
niere's  with  a  very  kind  letter  to 
Violante,  and  a  note  to  the  hostesst 
praying  the  latter  to  bringhis  daughter 
to  Norwood  for  a  few  hours,  as  ho 
much  wished  to  converse  with  both. 
It  was  on  Giacomo's  arrival  at 
Knightsbridge  that  Violante's  absence 
was  discovered.  I^dy  Lansmere, 
ever  proudly  careful  of  the  world  and 
its  gossip,  kept  Giacomo  fr<  be- 
traying his  excitement  to  her 
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vants,  and  stated  throaghont  the 
decorous  household  that  the  yonng 
lady  bad  informed  her  she  was  going 
to  visit  some  friends  that  morning, 
and  had  no  doubt  gone  through  the 
garden-gate,  since  it  was  found  open; 
the  way  was  more  quiet  there  than 
by  the  high-road,  and  her  friends 
might  have  therefore  walked  to  meet 
her  by  the  lane.  Lady  Lansmcre 
observed  that  her  only  surprise  was 
that  Yiolante  had  goue  earlier  than 
she  had  expected.  Having  said  this 
with  a  composure  that  compelled  be- 
lief, Lady  Lansmcre  ordered  the  car- 
riage, and,  taking  Giacomo  with 
her,  drove  at  once  to  consult  her  son. 

Harley*s  quick  intellect  had  scarce- 
ly recovered  from  the  shock  upon  his 
emotions,  before  Randal  Leslie  was 
announced. 

"Ah,"  said  Lady  Lansmere,  "Mr 
Leslie  may  know  something.  He 
came  to  her  yesterday  with  a  note 
from  her  father.  Pray  let  him  enter." 

The  Austrian  Prince  approached 
Harley.  "I  will  wait  in  the  next 
room,"  he  whispered.  "  You  may 
want  me,  if  you  have  cause  to  suspect 
Peschiera  in  all  this." 

Lady  Lansmere  was  pleased  with 
the  Prince's  delicacy,  and,  glancing 
at  Leonard,  said,  "  Perhaps  you  too, 
sir,  may  kindly  aid  us,  if  you  would 
retire  with  the  Priuce.  Mr  Leslie  may 
be  disinclined  to  speak  of  affaira  like 
these,  except  to  Harley  and  myself." 

"  True,  madam ;  but  beware  of  Mr 
Leslie." 

As  the  door  at  one  end  of  the  room 
closed  on  the  Prince  and  Leonard, 
Kandal  entered  at  the  other,  seem- 
ingly much  agitated. 

"  I  have  just  been  to  your  house. 
Lady  Lansmere.  I  heard  you  were 
here ;  pardon  me  if  I  have  followed 
yon.  I  had  called  at  Knightsbridge 
to  see  Violante — learned  that  she  had 
left  you.  I  implore  you  to  tell  me 
how  or  wherefore.  I  have  the  right 
to  ask :  her  father  has  promised  me 
her  hand." 

Harley's  falcon  eye  had  brightened 
up  at  RandaFs  entrance.  It  watched 
steadily  the  young  man's  face.  It  was 
clouded  for  a  moment  by  his  knitted 
brows  at  Randal's  closing  words. 
But  he  left  it  to  Lady  Lansmere  to 
reply  and  explain.  This  the  Countess 
did  briefly. 


Randal  clasped  his  hands.  "  And 
she  not  gone  to  her  father's  ?  Are  yoa 
sure  of  that  ?  " 

"  Her  father's  servant  has  just  come 
from  Norwood," 

"  Ob,  I  am  to  blame  for  this !  It 
is  my  rash  suit — her  fear  of  it — her 
aversion.  I  see  it  all!"  Randal's 
voice  was  hollow  with  remorse  and 
despair.  "To  save  her  from  Pes- 
chiera, her  father  insisted  on  her  im- 
mediate marriage  with  myself.  His 
orders  were  too  abrupt,  my  own  woo- 
ing too  unwelcome.  I  know  her  high 
spirit;  she  has  fled  to  escape  from 
me.  But  whither,  if  not  to  Norwood? 
—oh,  whither?  What  other  friends 
has  she — what  relations  ?  " 

"You  throw  a  new  light  on  this 
mystery,"  said  Lady  Lansmere :  "  per- 
haps she  may  have  gone  to  her  father's* 
after  all,  and  the  servant  may  have 
crossed,  but  missed  her  on  the  way. 
I  will  drive  to  Norwood  at  once." 

"Do  so— do;  but  if  she  be  not 
there,  be  careful  not  to  alarm  Ricca- 
bocca  with  the  news  of  her  disappear- 
ance. Caution  Giacomo  not  to  do  so. 
He  would  only  suspect  Peschiera^  and 
be  hurried  to  some  act  of  violence." 

"Do  not  you,  then,  suspect  Pes- 
chiera, Mr  Leslie?"  asked  Harley 
suddenly. 

"Hal  is  it  possible?  Yet,  no. 
I  called  on  him  this  morning  with 
Frank  Hazeldean,  who  is  to  marry  his 
sister.  I  was  with  him  till  I  went  on 
to  Knightsbridge,  at  the  very  time  of 
Yiolante's  disappearance.  He  could 
not  then  have  been  a  party  to  it." 

"  You  saw  Violante  yesterday.  Did 
you  speak  to  her  of  Madame  di 
Ne^ra  ^"  asked  Harley,  suddenly  re- 
calh'ng  the  questions  respecting  the 
Marchesa  which  Violante  had  ad- 
dressed to  him. 

In  spite  of  himself,  Randal  felt 
that  he  changed  countenance.  "  Of 
Madame  di  Negra  ?  I  do  not  think  so. 
Yet  I  might.  Oh,  yes,  I  remember 
now.  She  asked  me  the  Maiohesa's 
address ;  I  would  not  give  it." 

"The  address  is  easily  found.' 
Can  she  have  gone  to  the  Marchesa's 
hodse  ?  " 

"  I  will  run  there,  and  see,"  cried 
Randal,  starting  up. 

"  And  I  with  you.  Stay,  my  dear 
mother.  Proceed,  as  you  propose, 
to  Norwood,  and  take  Mr  Lcuslie't 
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advice.  Spare  onr  friend  the  news 
of  his  danghtcr^s  loss— if  lost  she  be — 
till  she  is  restored  to  him.  He  can 
be  of  no  use  meanwhile.  Let  Gia- 
como  rest  here ;  I  may  want  him." 

Uarley  then  passed  into  the  next 
room,  and  entreated  the  Prince  and 
Leonard  to  await  his  retnm,  and 
allow  Giacomo  to  stay  in  the  same 
room. 

He  then  went  qnickly  back  to  Ran- 
dal. Whatever  might  be  his  fears 
or  emotions,  Harley  felt  that  he  had 
need  of  all  his  coolness  of  judgment 
and  presence  of  mind.  The  occasion 
made  abrupt  demand  npon  powers 
which  had  slept  since  boyhood,  bnt 
which  now  woke  with  a  vigour  that 
would  have  made  even  Randal  trem- 
ble, could  he  have  detected  the  wit, 
the  courage,  the  electric  energies, 
masked  under  that  tranquil  self- 
possession.  Lord  L'Estrange  and 
Randal  soon  reached  the  Marchesa^s 
house,  and  learned  that  she  had  been 
out  since  morning  in  one  of  Count 
Peschiera*s  carriages.  Randal  stole 
an  alarmed  glance  at  Harley^s  face. 
Harley  did  not  seem  to  notice  it. 

*'  Now,  Mr  Leslie,  what  do  you 
advise  next?" 

'*  I  am  at  a  loss.    Ah,  perhaps. 


afraid  of  her  father— knowing  how 
despotic  is  his  belief  in  paternal 
rights,  and  how  tenacious  he  is  of 
his  word  once  passed,  as  it  has  been 
to  me,  she  may  have  resolved  to  take 
refuge  in  the  country — perhaps  at 
the  Casino,  or  at  Mrs  Dale's,  or  Mrs 
Hazeldean^s.  I  will  hasten  to  in- 
quire at  the  coach-office.  Mean- 
while, you — " 

"  Never  mind  me,  Mr  Leslie.  Do 
as  you  please.  But,  if  your  surmises 
be  just,  you  must  have  been  a  very 
rude  wooer  to  the  high-born  lady  you 
aspired  to  win." 

"Not  so;  but  perhaps  an  unwelcome 
one.  If  she  has  indeed  fled  from  me, 
need  I  say  that  my  suit  will  be  with- 
drawn at  once?  I  am  not  a  selfish 
lover.  Lord  L*£strange." 

*'  Nor  I  a  vindictive  man.  Yet, 
could  I  discover  who  has  conspired 
against  this  lady,  a  guest  under  my 
father's  roof,  I  would  crush  him  into 
the  mire  as  easily  ns  I  set  my  foot 
upon  this  glove.  Good-day  to  you, 
Mr  Leslie." 

Randal  stood  still  for  a  few  mo- 
ments as  Harley  strided  on  ;  then  his 
lip  sneered  as  it  muttered — *•*•  Inso- 
lent! He  loves  her.  Well,  I  am 
avenged  already." 


CHAPTER   TII. 


Harley  went  straight  to  Peschiera's 
hotel.  He  was  told  that  the  Count 
had  walked  out  with  Mr  Frank 
Hazeldean  and  some  other  gentlemen 
who  had  breakfasted  with  liini.  He 
had  left  word,  in  case  any  one  called, 
that  he  had  gone  to  Tattersall's  to 
look  at  some  horses  that  were  for 
sale.  To  TattersalPs  went  Harley. 
The  Count  was  in  the  yard  leaning 
against  a  pillar,  and  surrounded  by 
fashionable  friends.  Lord  L'Estrange 
paused,  and,  with  a  heroic  effort  at 
self-mastery,  repressed  his  rage.  **  I 
may  lose  all  if  I  show  that  I  suspect 
him  ;  and  yet  I  must  insult  and  fight 
him  rather  than  leave  his  movements 
free.  Ah,  is  that  young  Hazeldean  ? 
A  thought  strikes  me  ! "  Frank  was 
standing  apart  from  the  group  round 
the  Count,  and  looking  verv  absent 
and  very  sad.  Harlev  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  drew  him  aside 
unobserved  by  the  Count. 

''Mr  Hazeldean,  your  uncle Eger- 


ton  is  my  dearest  friend.  Will  you 
be  a  friend  to  me  ?    I  want  you." 

*♦  My  lord—" 

''Follow  me.  Do  not  let  Count 
Peschiera  see  us  talking  together." 

Harley  quitted  the  yard,  and  en- 
tered St  James's  Park  by  the  little 
gate  close  by.  In  a  very  few  words  he 
informed  Frank  of  Yiolante's  disap- 
pearance, and  of  his  reasons  for  sus- 
pecting the  Count.  Frank's  first 
sentiment  was  that  of  indignant  dis- 
belief that  the  brother  of  Beatrice 
could  be  so  vile';  but  as  he  gradually 
called  to  mind  the  cynical  and  cor- 
rupt vein  of  the  Count's  familiar  con- 
versation—the hints  to  Peschiera's 
prejudice  that  had  been  dropped  by 
Beatrice  herself— and  the  general 
character  for  brilliant  and  daring  pro- 
fligacy which  even  the  admirers  of 
the  Connt  ascribed  to  him — Fnmk 
was  compelled  to  reluctant  acquies- 
cence in  Barley's  suspicions ;  and  he 
said,  with  an  earnest  gravity  '     f 
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rare  to  him  —  "Believe  me,  Lord 
L'Estrange,  if  I  can  assist  you  in  de- 
feating a  base  and  mercenary  design 
against  this  poor  young  lady,  yon 
have  but  to  show  me  how.  One 
thing  is  clear — Peschiera  was  not 
personally  engaged  in  this  abdactiou, 
since  I  have  been  with  him  all  day ; 
and — now  I  think  of  it — I  begin  to 
hope  that  you  wrong  him  ;  for  he  has 
invited  a  large  party  of  us  to  make  an 
excursion  with  him  to  Boulogne  next 
week,  in  order  to  try  his  yacht ;  which 
he  could  scarcely  do,  if—" 

"  Yacht,  at  this  time  of  the  year ! 
a  man  who  habitually  resides  at 
Vienna — a  yacht  I  " 

**  Spendquick  sells  it  a  bargain  on 
account  of  the  time  of  year  and  other 
reasons ;  and  the  Count  proposes  to 
spend  next  summer  in  cruising  about 
the  Ionian  Isles.  He  has  some  pro- 
perty on  those  Isles,  which  he  has 
never  yet  visited." 

'*How  long  is  it  since  he  bought 
this  yacht?" 

"  Why,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
already  bought — that  is,  paid  for. 
Levy  was  to  meet  Spendquick  this 
very  morning  to  arrange  the  matter. 
Spendquick  complains  that  Levy 
screws  him." 

"  My  dear  Mr  Hazeldean,  you  are 
guiding  me  through  the*  maze. 
Where  shall  I  find  Lord  Spend- 
quick?" 

"  At  this  hour,  probably,  in  bed. 
Here  is  his  card." 

"Thanks.  And  where  lies  the 
vessel ?" 

"It  was  off  Blackwall  the  other 
day.  I  went  to  see  it — '  The  Flying 
Dutchman* — a  fine  vessel,  and  carries 
guns." 

"  Enough.  Now,  heed  me.  There 
can  be  no  immediate  danger  to  Vio- 
lante,  so  long  as  Peschiera  does  not 
meet  her — so  long  as  we  know  his 
movements.  You  are  about  to  marry 
his  sister.  Avail  yourself  of  that 
privilege  to  keep  close  by  his  side. 
Refuse  to  be  shaken  off.  Make  what 
excuses  for  the  present  your  inven- 
tion suggests.  I  will  give  you  an 
excuse.  Be  anxious  and  uneasy  to 
know  where  yon  can  find  Madame  di 
Negra." 

"  Madame  di  Negra  ?  "  cried  Frank. 
**  What  of  her  ?    Is  she  not  in  Cnrzon 
et?" 


"  No ;  she  has  gone  out  in  one  of 
the  Count's  carriages.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  driver  of  that  carriage,  or 
some  servant  in  attendance  on  it, 
will  come  to  the  Count  in  the  conrse 
of  the  day ;  and,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
you,  the  Count  will  tell  you  to  see  this 
servant,  and  ascertain  yourself  that 
his  sister  is  safe.  Pretend  to  believe 
what  the  man  says,  but  make  him 
come  to  your  lodgings  on  pretence  of 
writing  there  a  letter  for  theMarchesa. 
Once  at  your  lodgings,  and  he  will  be 
safe ;  for  I  shall  see  that  the  officers 
of  justice  secure  him.  The  moment 
he  is  there,  send  an  express  for  me  to 
my  hotel." 

"  But,"  said  Frank,  a  little  bewil- 
dered, "  if  I  go  to  my  lodgings,  how 
can  I  watch  the  Count  ?  " 

"It  will  not  then  be  necessary. 
Only  get  him  to  accompany  you  to 
your  lodgings,  and  part  with  him  at 
the  door." 

"Stop,  stop — you  cannot  suspect 
Madame  di  Negra  of  connivance  in 
a  scheme  so  infamous.  Pardon  me, 
Lord  L'Estrange;  I  cannot  act  in 
this  matter — cannot  even  bear  yon, 
except  as  your  foe,  if  you  Insinuate 
a  word  against  the  honour  of  the 
woman  I  love." 

"  Brave  gentleman,  your  hand.  It 
is  Madame  di  Negra  I  would  save, 
as  well  as  my  friend's  young  child. 
Think  but  of  her,  while  you  act  as  I 
entreat,  and  all  will  go  well.  I  con- 
fide in  you.  Now,  return  to  the 
Count." 

Frank  walked  back  to  join  Pes- 
chiera, and  his  brow  was  though tfal, 
and  his  lips  closed  firmly.  Harley 
had  that  gift  which  belongs  to  the 
genius  of  Action.  He  inspired  others 
with  the  light  of  his  own  spirit  and 
the  force  of  his  own  will.  Harley 
then  hastened  to  Lord  Spendquick, 
remained  with  that  young  gentleman 
some  minutes,  then  repaired  to  bis 
hotel,  where  Leonard,  the  Prince,  and 
Giacomo  still  awaited  him. 

"  Come  with  me,  both  of  yoo. 
You,  too,  Giacomo.  I  must  now  see 
the  police.  We  may  then  divide  upon 
separate  missions." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  lord,"  cried  Leo- 
nard, "  you  must  have  had  good 
news.    You  seem  cheerful  and  san- 
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gume. 
''SeemI  Nay,  I  am  sol   If  I  once 
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fansed  to  despond — even  to  doubt —    would  not  rise  high — whose  witswould 
should  go  mad.    A  foe  to  baffle,    not  move  quick  to  the  warm  pulse  of 
and  an  angel  to  save  1  Whose  spirits    his  heart  ?  " 


CHAPTBB  VIIX. 


Twilight  was  dark  In  the  room  to 
which  Beatrice  had  conducted  Ylo- 
lante.  A  great  change  had  come 
over  Beatrice.  H amble  and  weep- 
ing, she  knelt  beside  Violante,  hiding 
her  face,  and  imploring  pardon.  And 
Violante,  striving  to  resist  the  terror 
for  which  she  now  saw  such  cause  as 
no  woman -heart  can  defy,  still 
sought  to  soothe,  and  still  sweetly 
assured  forgiveness. 

Beatrice  had  learned — after  quick 
and  fierce  questions,  that  at  last 
compelled  the  answers  that  cleared 
away  every  doubt — that  her  jealousy 
had  been  groundless — that  she  had 
DO  rival  in  Violante.  From  that 
moment,  the  passions  that  had  made 
her  the  tool  of  guilt  abruptly  vanish- 
ed, and  her  conscience  startled  her 
with  the  magnitude  of  her  treachery. 
Perhaps  had  Violante^s  heart  been 
wholly  free,  or  she  had  been  of  that 
mere  commonplace,  girlish  character 
which  women  like  Beatrice  are  apt  to 
despise,  the  Marchesa's  affection  for 
Peschiera,  and  her  dread  of  him, 
might  have  made  her  try  to  persuade 
her  young  kinswoman  at  least  to 
receive  the  Count's  visit — at  least  to 
suffer  him  to  make  his  own  excuses, 
and  plead  his  own  cause.  But  there 
bad  been  a  loftiness  of  spirit  in 
which  Violante  had  first  defied  the 
Marchesa's  questions,  followed  by 
such  generous,  exquisite  sweetness, 
when  the  girl  perceived  how  that 
wild  heart  was  stung  and  maddened, 
and  such  purity  of  mournful  candour 
when  she  had  overcome  her  own 
virgin  bashfulness  safficiently  to  un- 
deceive the  error  she  detected,  and 
confess  where  her  own  affections  were 
placed,  that  Beatrice  bowed  before 
her  as  mariner  of  old  to  some  fair 
saint  that  had  allayed  the  storm. 

**  I  have  deceived  you ! "  she  cried 
through  her  sobs ;  **  but  I  will  now 
save  you  at  any  cost.  Had  you  been 
as  I  deemed  —  the  rival  who  had 
despoiled  all  the  hopes  of  my  fntnra 
life~I  would,  without  remorse,  have 
been  the  accomplice  I  am  pledged  to 
be.     But   fiov,  yon!— oh,  yoo— to 


good  and  so  noble — you  can  never 
be  the  bride  of  Peschiera.  Nay, 
start  not:  he  shall  renounce  his 
designs  for  ever,  or  I  will  go  myself 
to  our  £mperor,  and  expose  the  dark 
secrets  of  his  life.  Return  with  me 
quick  to  the  home  from  which  I 
ensnared  yon.** 

Beatrice's  hand  was  on  the  door 
while  she  spoke.  Suddenly  her  face 
fell — her  lips  grew  white ;  the  door 
was  locked  from  without.  She  called 
— no  one  answered ;  the  bell- pull  ia 
the  room  gave  no  sound ;  the  win- 
dows were  high  and  barred — they 
did  not  look  on  the  river,  nor  tlie 
street,  but  on  a  dose,  gloomy,  silent 
yard — high  blank  walls  all  around 
it— no  one  to  hear  the  cry  of  distress, 
rang  it  ever  so  loud  and  sharp. 

Beatrice  divined  that  she  herself 
had  been  no  less  ensnared  than  her 
companion ;  that  Peschiera,  distrust- 
ful of  her  firmness  in  evil,  had  pre* 
eluded  her  from  the  power  of  repara- 
tion. She  was  in  a  house  only 
tenanted  by  his  hirelings.  Not  a 
hope  to  save  Violante,  from  a  fate 
that  now  appalled  her,  seemed  to 
remain.  Thus,  in  incoherent  self- 
reproaches  and  frenzied  tears,  Bea- 
trice knelt  beside  her  victim,  commu- 
nicating more  and  more  the  terrors 
that  she  felt,  as  the  hours  rolled  on, 
and  the  room  darkened,  till  it  was 
only  by  the  dull  lamp  which  gleamed 
through  the  grimy  windows  from  the 
yard  without,  that  each  saw  the  face 
of  the  other. 

Night  came  on  ;  they  heard  a  clock 
from  some  distant  church  strike  the 
hours.  The  dim  fire  had  long  since 
burnt  out,  and  the  air  became  in- 
tensely cold.  No  one  broke  upon 
their  solitude — not  a  voice  was  heard 
in  the  house.  They  felt  neither  oold 
nor  hunger — they  felt  but  the  solitude, 
and  the  silence,  and  the  dread  of 
something  that  was  to  come. 

At  leneth,  about  midnight,  a  bell 
rang  at  the  street  door;  then  there 
was  the  quick  sound  of  steps— of 
Mllem  b<Mt6  withdrawn  — of  low« 
murmnred  voices.     Light  s 
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through  the  chinks  of  the  door  to  the 
apartment — the  door  itself  opened. 
Two  Italians  bearing  tapers  entered, 
and  the  Count  di  Peschiera  followed. 

Beatrice  sprang  up,  and  rashed  to- 
wards her  brother.  He  placed  his  hand 
gently  on  her  lips,  and  motioned  to 
the  Italians  to  withdraw.  They 
placed  the  lights  on  the  table,  and 
vanished  withont  a  word. 

Peschiera  then,  patting  aside  his 
sister,  approached  Violante. 

''  Fair  kinswoman,"  said  he,  with 
an  air  of  easy  bat  resolute  assurance, 
'^  there  are  things  which  no  man  can 
excuse,  and  no  woman  can  pardon, 
unless  that  love,  which  is  beyond  all 
laws,  suggests  excuse  for  the  one, 
and  obtains  pardon  for  the  other.  In 
a  word,  I  have  sworn  to  win  you, 
and  I  have  had  no  opportunities  to 
woo.  Fear  not ;  the  worst  that  can 
befall  you  is  to  be  my  bride.  Stand 
aside,  my  sister,  stand  aside." 

*^  Giulio,  no  I  Giulio  Franzini,  I 
stand  between  you  and  her :  you  shall 
strike  me  to  the  earth  before  you  can 
touch  even  the  hem  of  her  robe." 

"  What,  my  sister !  —  you  turn 
against  mc  ?  " 

"  And  unless  you  instantly  retire 
and  leave  her  free,  I  will  unmask  you 
to  the  Emperor." 

"  Too  late,  man  enfant !  You  will 
sail  with  us.  The  effects  you  may 
need  for  the  voyage  are  already  on 
board.  You  will  be  witness  to  our 
marriage,  and  by  a  holy  son  of  the 
Church.  Then  tell  the  Emperor  what 
you  will." 

With  a  light  and  sudden  exertion 
of  his  strength,  the  Count  put  away 
Beatrice,  and  fell  on  his  knee  before 
Violante,  who,  drawn  to  her  full 
height,  death- like  pale,  but  nn trem- 
bling, regarded  him  with  unutterable 
disdain. 

"  You  scorn  me  now,"  said  he, 
throwing  into  his  features  an  expres- 
sion of  humility  and  admiration, 
"  and  I  cannot  wonder  at  it.  But, 
believe  mo,  that  until  the  scorn 
yield  to  a  kinder  sentiment,  I  will 
take  no  advantage  of  the  power  I 
have  gained  over  your  fate." 

**  Power ! "  said  Violante  haughti- 
ly. *^  You  have  ensnared  me  into 
this  house — ^you  have  gained  the  power 
of  a  day ;  but  the  power  over  my  fate 
—no  1" 


"  Yon  mean  that  your  friends  have 
discovered  your  disappearance,  and 
are  on  your  track.  Fair  one,  I  pro- 
vide against  your  friends,  and  I  defv 
all  the  laws  and  police  of  England. 
The  vessel  that  will  bear  yon  from 
these  shores  waits  in  the  river  hard 
by.  Beatrice,  I  warn  you — be  still — 
unhand  me.  In  that  vessel  will  be  a 
priest  who  shall  join  onr  hands,  bat 
not  before  yon  will  recognise  the 
truth,'  that  she  who  flies  with  Giolio 
Peschiera  must  become  his  wife,  or 
quit  him  as  the  disgrace  of  her  house, 
and  the  scorn  of  her  sex." 

*^  Oh,  villain!  villain!"  cried 
Beatrice. 

"  Peste,  my  sister,  gentler  words. 
Yon,  too,  would  marry.  I  tell  no 
tales  of  you.  Signorina,  I  grieve  to 
threaten  force.  Give  me  your  hand ; 
we  must  be  gone." 

Violante  eluded  the  clasp  that 
would  have  profaned  her,  and  dart- 
ing across  the  room,  opened  the 
door,  and  closed  it  hastily  behind 
her.  Beatrice  clung  firmly  to  the 
Count  to  detain  him  from  pursuit. 
But  just  without  the  door,  close,  as 
if  listening  to  what  passed  within, 
stood  a  man  wrapped  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  large  boat  cloak.  The  ray 
of  the  lamp  that  beamed  on  the  man, 
gleamed  on  the  barrel  of  a  pistol 
which  he  held  in  his  right  hand. 

**  Hist!"  whispered  the  man  in 
English;  and  passing  his  arm  round 
her — ^^  in  this  house  yoa  are  in  that 
ruffian's  power ;  out  of  it,  safe.  Ah ! 
I  am  by  your  side— I,  Violante!" 

The  voice  thrilled  to  Violante's 
heart.  She  started — looked  up,  but 
nothing  was  seen  of  the  man's  face, 
what  with  the  hat  and  cloak,  save  a 
mass  of  raven  curls  and  a  beard  of 
the  same  hue. 

The  Count  now  threw  open  the 
door,  dragging  after  him  his  sister, 
who  still  clung  round  him. 

"  Ha — that  is  well!"  he  cried  to 
the  man  in  Italian.  ^^  Bear  the  lady 
after  me,  gently ;  but  if  she  attempt 
to  cry  out — why,  force  enough  to  si- 
lence her,  not  more.  As  for  you,  Bea- 
trice, traitress  that  you  are,  I  could 
strike  yon  to  the  earth — bat — No,  this 
suffices."  He  caught  his  sister  in  his 
arms  as  he  spoke,  and,  regardless  of 
her  cries  and  straggles,  sprang  down 
the  stairs. 
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The  hall  was  crowded  with  fierce 
swarthy  men.  The  Coant  turned  to 
one  of  them,  and  whispered  ;  in  an 
instant  the  Marchesa  was  seized  and 
gagged.  The  Count  cast  a  look  over 
his  shoulder  ;  Violante  was  close  be- 
hind, supported  by  the  man  to  whom 
Pcschiera  had  consigned  her,  and  who 
was  pointing  to  Beatrice,  and  ap- 
peared warning  Violante  against  re- 
sistance. Violante  was  silent,  and 
seemed  resigned.  Feschiera  smiled 
cynically,  and,  preceded  by  some  of 
his  hirelings,  who  held  torches,  de- 
scended a  few  steps  that  led  to  an 
abrupt  landing-place  between  the  hall 
and  the  basement  story.  There,  a 
small  door  stood  open,  and  the  river 
flowed  close  by.  A  boat  was  moored 
on  the  bank,  round  which  grouped 
four  men,  who  had  the  air  of  foreign 
sailors.  At  the  appearance  of  Fes- 
chiera, three  of  these  men  sprang  into 
the  boat  and  got  ready  their  oars. 
The  fourth  carefully  readjusted  a 
plank  thrown  from  the  boat  to  the 
wharf,  and  offered  his  arm  obsequi- 
ously to  Feschiera.  The  Count  was 
the  first  to  cater,  and,  humming  a 
gay  opera  air,  took  his  place  by  the 
helm.  The  two  females  were  next 
lifted  in,  and  Violante  felt  her  hand 
pressed  almost  convulsively  by  the 
man  who  stood  by  the  plank.  The 
rest  followed,  and  in  another  minute 
the  boat  bounded  swiftly  over  the 
waves  towards  a  vessel  that  lay 
several  furlongs  adown  the  river,  and 
apart  from  all  the  meaner  craft  that 
crowded  the  stream.  Tlii3  stars  strug- 
gled pale  through  the  foggy  atmo- 
sphere ;  not  a  word  was  heard  within 
the  boat— no  sound  save  the  regular 
splash  of  the  oars.  The  Count  paused 
from  his  lively  tune,  and,  gathering 
round  him  the  ample  folds  of  his  fur 
pelisse,  seemed  absorbed  in  thought. 
Even  by  the  imperfect  light  of  the 
stars,  Peschiera's  face  wore  an  air  of 
sovereign  triumph.  The  result  had 
justified  that  careless  and  insolent 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  fortune, 
which  was  the  most  ])romiuent  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  the  man  who, 
both  bravo  and  gamester,  had  played 
against  the  world,  with  his  rapier  in 
one  hand,  and  cogged  dice  in  the 
other,  Violante,  once  in  a  vessel 
filled  by  his  own  men,  was  irretriev- 
ably in  his  power.    Even  her  father 
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must  feel  grateful  to  learn  that  the 
captive  of  Feschiera  had  saved  name 
and  repute  in  becoming  Peschiera*s 
wife.  Even  the  pride  of  sex  in  Vio- 
lante herself  must  induce  her  to  con- 
firm what  Feschiera,  of  course,  in- 
tended to  state,  viz.,  that  she  was  a 
willing  partner  in  a  bridegroom's 
schemes  of  flight  towards  the  altar, 
rather  than  the  poor  victim  of  a  be* 
trayer,  and  receiving  his  hand  but 
from  his  mercy.  Ho  saw  his  fortune 
secured,  his  success  envied,  his  very 
character  rehabilitated  by  his  splendid 
nuptials.  Ambition  began  to  mingle 
with  his  dreams  of  pleasure  and  pomp.. 
What  post  in  the  Court  or  the  State 
too  high  for  the  aspirations  of  one  who 
had  evinced  the  most  incontestable 
talent  for  active  life — the  talent  to  suc- 
ceed in  all  that  the  will  had  under- 
taken? Thus  mused  the  Count,  half 
forgetful  of  the  present,  and  absorbed 
in  the  golden  future,  till  he  was 
aroused  by  a  loud  hail  from  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  bustle  on  board  the  boat, 
as  the  ssdlors  caught  at  the  rope  flung 
forth  to  them.  He  then  rose  and 
moved  towards  Violante.  But  the 
man  who  was  still  in  charge  of  her 
passed  the  Count  lightly,  half  lead- 
ing, half  carrying,  his  passive  prisoner. 
"  rardon.  Excellency,"  said  the  man 
in  Italian,  *^  but  the  boat  is  crowded, 
and  rocks  so  much  that  your  aid 
would  but  disturb  our  footing."  Be- 
fore l*eschiera  could  reply,  Violante 
was  already* on  the  steps  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  Count  paused  till,  with 
elated  smile,  he  saw  her  safely  stand- 
ing on  the  deck.  Beatrice  followed, 
and  then  Feschiera  himself;  but  when 
the  Italians  in  his  train  also  thronged 
towards  the  sides  of  the  boat,  two  of 
the  sailors  got  before  them,  and  let 
go  the  rope,  while  the  other  two 
plied  their  oars  vigorously,  and  pulled 
back  towards  shore.  The  Italians 
burst  into  an  amazed  and  indignant 
volley  of  execrations.  "  Silence," 
said  the  sailor  who  had  stood  by  the 
plank,  "  we  obey  orders.  If  you  are 
not  quiet,  we  shall  upset  the  boat.  We 
can  swim;  Heaven  and  Monsignore 
San  Giacomo  pity  you  if  you  cannot." 
Meanwhile,  as  Feschiera  leapt  upon 
deck,  a  flood  of  light  poured  upon 
him  from  lifted  torches.  That  light 
streamed  full  on  the  face  and  form  of 
a  man  of  commanding  stature,  whoso 
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arm  was  around  Yiolante,  and  whose 
dark  eyes  flashed  upon  the  Connt 
more  luminously  than  the  torches. 
On  one  side  this  man  stood  the  Ans- 
trian  Prince;  on  the  other  side  (a 
cloak,  and  a  profusion  of  false  dark 
locks,  at  his  feet)  stood  Lord  L'Ks- 
trange,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  lips 
curved  by  a  smile  in  which  the  ironi- 
cal humour  native  to  the  man  was 
tempered  with  a  calm  and  supreme 
disdain.  The  Count  strove  to  speak, 
but  his  voice  faltered.  All  around 
him  looked  ominous  and  hostile.  He 
saw  many  Italian  faces,  but  they 
scowled  at  him  with  vindictive  hate ; 
in  the  rear  were  English  mariners, 
peering  curiously  over  the  shoulders 
of  the  foreigners,  and  with  a  broad 
grin  on  their  open  countenances. 
Suddenly,  as  the  Count  thus  stood 
perplexed,  cowering,  stupified,  there 
burst  from  all  the  Italians  present  a 
hoot  of  unutterable  scorn — **  //  tra- 
ditorel  U  traditore!^^ — (the  traitor! 
the  traitor !) 

The  Connt  was  brave,  and  at  the 
or}'  he  lifted  his  head  with  a  certain 
majesty. 

At  that  moment  Harley,  raising  his 
hand  as  if  to  silence  the  hoot,  came 
forth  from  the  group  by  which  be  had 
been  hitherto  standing,  and  towards 
him  the  Count  advanced  with  a  bold 
stride 

*'  What  trick  is  this?"  he  said  in 
French,  fiercely.  "  I  divine  that  it  is 
you  whom  I  can  single  out  for  expla- 
nation and  atonement." 

"  Pardieu^  Monsieur  le  Comie^^^ 
answered  Harley  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, which  lends  itself  so  well  to 
polished  sarcasm  and  high-bred  en- 
mity— *^  let  us  distinguish.  Explana- 
tion should  come  from  me,  I  allow ; 
but  atonement  I  have  the  honour  to 
resign  to  yourself.    This  vessel" — 

**  Is  mine ! "  cried  the  Count. 
*^  Those  men,  who  insult  me,  should 
be  in  my  pay." 

"  The  men  in  your  pay.  Monsieur 
le  ComtCj  are  on  shore,  drinking  suc- 
cess to  your  voyage.  But,  anxious 
still  to  procure  you  the  gratification 
of  being  amongst  your  own  country- 
men, those  whom  I  have  taken  into 
my  pay  are  still  better  Italians  than 
the  pirates  whose  place  they  supply ; 
perhaps  not  such  good  sailors;  but 
then  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  add 


to  the  equipment  of  a  vessel,  which 
has  cost  me  too  much  to  risk  lightly, 
some  stout  English  seamen,  who  are 
mariners  more  practised  than  even 
your  pirates.  Your  grand  mistake. 
Monsieur  le  Comte^  is  in  thinking  that 
the '  Flying  Dutchman '  is  yours.  With 
many  apologies  for  interfering  with 
your  intention  to  purchase  it,  I  beg  to 
inform  you  that  Lord  Spendquick  has 
kindly  sold  it  to  me.  Nevertheless, 
Monsieur  le  Comie,  for  the  next  few 
weeks  I  place  it — men  and  all — at 
your  service." 

Peschiera  smiled  scornfully. 

^^  I  thank  your  lordship ;  but  since 
I  presume  that  I  shall  no  longer  have 
the  travelling  companion  who  alone 
could  make  the  voyage  attractive,  I 
shall  return  to  shore,  and  will  simply 
request  you  to  inform  me  at  what 
hour  you  can  receive  the  friend 
whom  I  shall  depute  to  discuss  that 
part  of  the  question  yet  untouched,  and 
to  arrange  that  the  atonement,  whe- 
ther it  he  due  from  me  or  yourself, 
may  be  rendered  as  satisfactory  as 
you  have  condescended  to  make  the 
explanation." 

^*  Let  not  that  vex  yon.  Monsieur 
le  Comte — the  atonement  is,  in  much, 
made  already;  so  anxious  have  I 
been  to  forestall  all  that  your  nice 
sense  of  honour  would  induce  so  com- 
plete a  gentleman  to  desire.  Ton 
have  ensnared  a  young  heiress,  It  Is 
true ;  but  you  see  that  it  was  only  to 
restore  her  to  the  arms  of  her  father. 
You  have  juggled  an  illustrious  kins- 
man out  of  his  heritage ;  but  you  have 
voluntarily  come  on  board  this  vessel, 
first,  to  enable  his  highness  the  Prince 
♦  ♦  ♦  *,  of  whose  rank  at  the  Aus- 
trian Court  you  are  fully  aware,  to 
state  to  your  Emperor  that  he  himself 
has  been  witness  of  the  manner  in 
which  you  interpreted  his  Imperial 
Majesty's  assent  to  your  nuptials 
with  a  child  of  one  of  the  first  sub* 
jects  in  his  Italian  realm  ;  and,  next, 
to  commence  by  a  penitential  excur- 
sion to  the  seas  of  the  Baltic,  the 
sentence  of  banishment  which  I  have 
no  doubt  will  accompany  the  same 
act  that  restores  to  the  chief  of  your 
house  his  lands  and  his  honours." 

The  Count  started. 
"  That  restoration,"  said  the  Aus- 
trian Prince,  who  had  advanced  to 
Barley's  side,  ^*  I  already  guarantee* 
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Disgrace  that  yoa  are,  Gialio  Fran- 
zioi,  to  the  nobles  of  the  Empire,  I 
will  not  leave  my  royal  roaster  till  his 
hand  strike  your  name  from  the  roll. 
I  have  here  your  own  letters,  to 
prove  that  your  kinsman  was  duped 
by  yourself  into  the  revolt  which  you 
would  have  headed  as  a  Catiline,  if 
it  had  not  better  suited  your  nature 
to  betray  it  as  a  Judas.  In  ten  days 
from  this  time,  these  letters  will  be 
laid  before  the  Emperor  and  his 
Council." 

*'*'  Are  you  satisfied,  Monsieur  U 
Comte"  said  Harley,  "  with  your 
atonement  so  far  ?  if  not,  I  have  pro- 
cured you  the  occasion  to  render  it  yet 
more  complete.  Before  you  stands 
the  kinsman  you  have  wronged.  He 
knows  now,  that  though,  for  a  while, 
you  ruined  his  fortunes,  you  failed  to 
sully  his  hearth.  His  heart  can  grant 
you  pardon,  and  hereafter  his  hand 
may  give  you  alms.  Kneel  then, 
Giulio  Franzini — kneel,  baffled  bravo 
—  kneel,  ruined  gamester  —  kneel, 
miserable  outcast  —  at  the  feet  of 
Alphonso,  Prince  of  Monteleone  and 
Duke  of  Serrano." 

The  above  dialogue  had  been  in 
French,  which  only  a  few  of  the  Ita- 
lians present  understood,  and  that 
imperfectly;  but  at  the  name  with 
which  Harley  concluded  his  address 
to  the  Count,  a  simultaneous  cry  from 
those  Italians  broke  forth. 

**  Alphonso  the  Good  ! — Alphonso 
the  Good  I  Viva — viva — the  good 
Duke  of  Serrano!  " 

And,  forgetful  even  of  the  Count, 
they  crowded  round  the  tall  form  of 
Riccabocca,  striving  who  should  first 
kiss  his  hand — the  very  hem  of  his 
garments. 

Riccabocca's  eyes  overflowed.  The 
gaunt  exile  seemed  transfigured  into 
another  and  more  kingly  man.  An 
inexpressible  dignity  invested  him. 
He  stretched  forth  his  anns,  as  if  to 
bless  his  countrymen.  Even  that  rude 
cry,  from  humble  men,  exiles  like  him- 
self, consoled  him  for  years  of  banish- 
ment and  penury. 

**  Thanks,  thanks,"  he  continued ; 
**  thanks.  Some  day  or  other,  you 
will  all  perhaps  return  with  me  to  the 
beloved  Land  1 " 

The  Austrian  Prince  bowed  his 
head,  as  if  in  assent  to  the  prayer. 

**  Giulio  Franzini,"  said  the  Dake 


of  Serrano — for  so  we  may  now  call 
the  threadbare  recluse  of  the  Casino 
— ''*'  had  this  last  villanous  design  of 
yours  been  allowed  by  Providence, 
think  you  that  there  is  one  spot  on 
earth  on  which  the  ravish er  could 
have  been  saved  from  a  father's  arm  ? 
But  now.  Heaven  has  been  more  kind. 
In  this  hour  let  roe  imitate  its  mercy;** 
and  with  relaxing  brow  the  Duke 
mildly  drew  near  to  his  guilty  kins- 
man. 

From  the  moment  the  Austrian 
Prince  had  addressed  him,  the  Count 
had  preserved  a  profound  silence, 
showing  neither  repentance  nor  shame. 
Gathering  himself  up,  he  had  stood 
firm,  glaring  round  him  like  one  at 
bay.  But  as  the  Prince  now  ap- 
proached, he  waved  his  hand,  and 
exclaimed,  ^^  Back,  pedant,  back ;  yoa 
have  not  triumphed  yet  And  you, 
prating  German,  tell  your  tales  to  our 
Emperor.  I  shall  be  by  his  throne 
to  answer — ^if,  indeed,  you  escape 
from  the  meeting  to  which  I  will  force 
yon  by  the  way."  He  spoke,  and  made 
a  rush  towards  the  side  of  the  vesseL 
But  Harley*s  quick  wit  had  foreseen 
the  Count's  intention,  and  Harley's 
quick  eye  had  given  the  signal  by 
which  it  was  fnistrated.  Seized  in 
the  gripe  of  his  own  watchful  and  in- 
dignant countrymen,  just  as  he  was 
about  to  plunge  into  the  stream,  Pes- 
chiera  was  dragged  back — pinioned 
down.  Then  the  expression  of  his 
whole  countenance  changed ;  the  des- 
perate violence  of  the  inborn  gladiator 
broke  forth.  His  great  strength  en- 
abled him  to  break  loose  more  than 
once,  to  dash  more  than  one  man  to 
the  floor  of  the  deck ;  but  at  length, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  though  still 
struggling — all  dignity,  all  attempt  at 
presence  of  mind  gone,  uttering  curses 
the  most  plebeian,  gnashing  his  teeth, 
and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  nothing 
seemed  left  of  the  brilliant  Lothario 
but  the  coarse  fury  of  the  fierce  natu- 
ral man. 

Then,  still  preserving  that  air  and 
tone  of  exquisite  imperturbable  irony 
which  might  have  graced  the  mar- 
qnis  of  the  old  French  regime,  and 
which  the  highest  comedian  might 
have  sighed  to  imitate  in  vain,  Harley 
bowed  low  to  the  storming  Count. 

^'Adieu^  Monsieur  le  Comte — adieu! 
I  am  rcgoiced  to  see  that  yoa  are  so 
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well  provided  with  fnrs.  Yoa  will 
need  them  for  yonr  voyage ;  it  is 
a  very  cold  one  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  vessel  which  you  have 
honoured  me  by  entering  is  bound  to 
Norway.  The  Italians  who  accom- 
pany you  were  sent  by  yourself  into 
exile,  and,  in  return,  they  now  kindly 
promise  to  enliven  you  with  their 
society,  whenever  you  feel  somewhat 
tired  of  yonr  own.  Conduct  the  Count 
to  his  cabin.  Gently  there,  gently. 
Adieu,  Monsieur  le  Comie,  adieu!  et 
hon  voyaged 

Harley  turned  lightly  on  his  heel, 
as  Peschiera,  in  spite  of  his  struggles, 
was  now  fairly  carried  down  to  the 
cabin. 

"  A  trick  for  the  trickster,"  said 
L'Estrange  to  the  Austrian  Prince. 
"  The  revenge  of  a  farce  on  the  would- 
be  tragedian." 

**  More  than  that — he  is  ruined." 

'*  And  ridiculous,"  quoth  Harley. 
**  I  should  like  to  see  his  look 
when  they  land  him  in  Norway." 
Harley  then  passed  towards  the 
centre  of  the  vessel,  by  which, 
hitherto  partially  concealed  by  the 
sailors,  who  were  now  busily  occu- 
pied, stood  Beatrice;  Frank  Hazel- 
dean,  who  had  first  received  her  on 
entering  the  vessel,  standing  by  her 
side ;  and  Leonard,  a  little  apart  from 
the  two,  in  quiet  observation  of  all 
that  had  passed  around  him.  Beatrice 
appeared  but  little  to  heed  Frank ; 
her  dark  eyes  were  lifted  to  the  dim 
starry  skies,  and  her  lips  were  moving 
as  if  in  prayer ;  yet  her  young  lover 
was  speaking  to  her  in  great  emotion, 
low  and  rapidly. 

"  No,  no—do  not  think  for  a  mo- 
ment that  we  suspect  you,  Beatrice. 
I  will  answer  for  your  honour  with 
my  life.  Oh,  why  will  you  turn  from 
me — why  will  you  not  speak  ?  " 

**  A  moment  later,"  said  Beatrice 
softly.  *'  Give  me  one  moment  yet," 
She  passed  slowly  and  faltcringly  to- 
wards Leonard— placed  her  hand,  that 
trembled,  on  his  arm— and  led  him 
aside  to  the  verge  of  the  vessel. 
Frank,  startled  by  her  movement, 
made  a  step  as  if  to  follow,  and  then 
stopped  short,  and  looked  on,  but 
with  a  clouded  and  doubtful  counte- 
nance. Harley^s  smile  had  gone,  and 
his  eye  was  also  watchful. 

It  was  but  a  few  words  that  Bea- 


trice  spoke — it  was  bnt  by  a  sentence 
or  so  that  Leoniurd  answered;  and 
then  Beatrice  extended  her  hand, 
which  the  young  poet  bent  over,  and 
kissed  in  silence.  She  lingered  an 
instant;  and  even  by  the  starligfat^ 
Harley  noted  the  blush  that  over- 
spread her  face.  The  blush  faded  as 
Beatrice  returned  to  Frank.  Lord 
L'Estrange  would  have  retired— she 
signed  to  him  to  stay. 

**  My  lord,"  she  said  very  firmly, 
^^  I  cannot  accuse  yon  of  harshness  to 
my  sinful  and  unhappy  brother.  His 
offence  might  perhaps  deserve  a  heavier 
punishment  than  that  which  yon  inflict 
with  such  playful  scorn.  But  what- 
ever his  penance,  contempt  now,  or 
poverty  later,  I  feel  that  his  sister 
should  be  by  his  side  to  share  it.  I 
am  not  innocent,  if  he  be  guilty ;  and, 
wreck  though  he  be,  nothing  else  on 
this  dark  sea  of  life  is  now  left  to  me 
to  cling  to.  Hush,  my  lord !  I  shall 
not  leave  this  vessel.  All  that  I  en- 
treat of  you  is,  to  order  your  men  to 
respect  my  brother,  since  a  woman 
will  bo  by  his  side." 

^^  But,  Marchesa,  this  cannot  be ; 
and—" 

**  Beatrice,  Beatrice — and  mel — 
our  betrothal  ?  Do  you  forget  me  ?  " 
cried  Frank,  in  reproachful  agony. 

**  No,  young  and  too  noble  lover ; 
I  shall  remember  you  ever  in  my  pray- 
ers. But  listen.  I  have  been  de- 
ceived— hurried  on,  I  might  say — by 
others,  but  also,  and  far  more,  by  my 
own  mad  and  blinded  heart — deceiv- 
ed, hurried  on,  to  wrong  yon  and  to 
belie  myself.  My  shame  burns  into  me 
when  I  think  that  I  could  have  in- 
flicted on  you  the  just  anger  of  your 
family— linked  you  to  my  own  mined 
fortunes,  my  own  tarnished  name — 
my  own — " 

**  Your  own  generous,  loving  heart ! 
— that  is  all  I  asked ! "  cried  Frank. 
*^  Cease,  cease— that  heart  is  mine 
still  1 " 

Tears  gushed  from  the  Italian^s 
eyes. 

"  Englishman,  I  never  loved  you ; 
this  heart  was  dead  to  yon,  and  it 
will  be  dead  to  all  else  for  ever. 
Farewell.  You  will  forget  me  sooner 
than  you  think  for — sooner  than  I 
shall  forget  you — as  a  friend,  as  a 
brother — if  brothers  had  natures  as 
tender  and  as  kind  as  yours !    Now, 
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my  lord,  will  you  give  me  your  arm  ? 
I  would  join  the  Count." 

"Stay — one  word,  madam,"  said 
Frank,  very  pale,  and  through  his  set 
teeth,  but  calmly,  and  with  a  pride  on 
his  brow  which  had  never  before  dig- 
nified its  careless  open  expression — 
"one  word.  I  may  not  be  worthy 
of  you  in  anything  else — but  an 
honest  love,  that  never  doubted,  never 
suspected— that  would  have  clung  to 
you  though  all  the  world  were  against ; 
such  a  love  makes  the  meanest  man 
of  worth.  One  word,  frank  and  open. 
By  all  that  you  hold  most  sacred  in 
your  creed,  did  you  speak  the  truth 
when  you  said  that  you  never  loved 
me?" 

Beatrice  bent  down  her  head ;  she 
was  abashed  before  this  manly  nature 
that  she  had  so  deceived,  and  perhaps 
till  then  undervalued. 

"  Pardon,  pardon,"  she  said,  in  re- 
luctant accents,  half- choked  by  the 
rising  of  a  sob. 

At  her  hesitation  Frank's  face  light- 
ed as  if  with  sudden  hope.  She  raised 
her  eyes,  and  saw  the  change  in  him, 
then  glanced  where  Leonard  stood, 
mournful  and  motionless.  She  shiv- 
ered, and  added  firmly — 

"  Yes— pardon ;  for  I  spoke  the 
truth ;  and  I  had  no  heart  to  give. 
It  might  have  been  as  wax  to  another 
— it  was  of  granite  to  you."  She 
paused,  and  muttered  iuly — "Gran- 
ite, and — broken  !" 

Frank  said  not  a  word  more.  He 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  not  even 
gazing  after  Beatrice  as  she  passed 
away  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lord 
L'Estrange.  He  then  walked  resolute- 
ly away,  and  watched  the  boat  that 
the  men  were  now  lowering  from  the 
side  of  the  vessel.  Beatrice  stopped 
when  she  came  near  the  place  where 
Violaute  stood,  answering  in  agitated 
whispers  her  father's  anxious  ques- 
tions. As  she  stopped,  she  leaned 
more  heavily  upon  Harley.  "  It  is 
your  arm  that  trembles  now,  Lord 
L'Estrange,"  said  she,  with  a  mourn- 
ful smile,  and,  quitting  him  before  he 


could  answer,  she  bowed  down  her 
head  meekly  before  Violante.  "  You 
have  pardoned  me  already,"  she  said, 
in  a  tone  that  reached  only  the  girPa 
ear,  "  and  my  last  words  shall  not  be 
of  the  past.  I  see  your  future  spread 
bright  before  me  nnder  those  steadfast 
stars.  Love  still;  hope  and  trost. 
These  are  the  last  words  of  her  who 
will  soon  die  to  the  world.  Fair  maid, 
they  are  prophetic ! " 

Violante  shrank  back  to  her  father's 
breast,  and  there  bid  her  glowing 
face,  resigning  her  hand  to  Beatrice, 
who  pressed  it  to  her  bosom.  The 
Marchcsa  then  came  back  to  Harley, 
and  disappeared  with  him  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  vessel. 

When  Harley  reappeared  on  deck, 
he  seemed  much  flurried  and  distnrb- 
ed.  He  kept  aloof  from  the  Duke 
and  Violante,  and  was  the  last  to 
enter  the  boat,  that  was  now  lowered 
into  the  water. 

As  he  and  his  companions  reached 
the  land,  they  saw  the  vessel  in 
movement,  and  gliding  slowly  down 
the  river. 

"  Courage,  Leonard,  courage  I " 
murmnred  Harley.  "  Yon  grieve,  and 
nobly.  But  yon  have  shunned  the 
worst  and  most  vulgar  deceit  in  civil- 
ised life;  yon  have  not  simulated 
love.  Better  that  yon  poor  lady  should 
be,  awhile,  the  sufierer  from  a  harsh 
truth,  than  the  eternal  martyr  of  a 
flattering  lie!  Alas,  my  Leonard! 
with  the  love  of  the  poet's  dream  are 
linked  only  the  Graces ;  with  the  love 
of  the  human  heart  come  the  awfol 
Fates !" 

"  My  lord,  poets  do  not  dream 
when  they  love.  You  will  learn  how 
the  feelings  are  deep  in  proportion  as 
the  fancies  are  vivid,  when  yon  read 
that  confession  of  genius  and  woe 
which  I  have  left  in  your  hands.'* 

Leonard  turned  away.  Harley'a 
gaze  followed  him  with  inquiring  in- 
terest, and  suddenly  encountered  the 
soft  dark  grateful  eyes  of  Violante. 
"The  Fates,  the  Fates!"  murmured 
Harley. 
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TnE  smoke  of  the  battle-field  has 
eleared  away.    There  are  traces  of 
havoc  visible  ia  those  quarters  where 
the  tiring;  was  hottest.     The  wounded 
and  killed  have  been  removed.    The 
belligerents  have  retired,  as  it  were, 
into  winter  qnarters.    The  fi^cnerals 
are  anxiously  considering  which  side 
has  been  really  victorions,  or  whether 
it  has  been  a  drawn  battle ;  and  what 
is  to  be  the  plan  of  the  next  campaign. 
This  seems  a  fair  Hfnirativc  state- 
ment of  the  present  position  of  public 
affairs;  and  an  entire  month's  calm 
reflection  convinces  us  that,  in  our 
last  month's  Number,  we  accurately 
indicated  *  the  general  character,  and 
probable  results,  of  the  great  electoral 
content  which  was  then  in  the  act  of 
closing,  as  well  as  the  character  and 
conduct  of  those  who  had  been,  or 
wished  to  l)e  considered,  most  promi- 
Dent  and  active  in  that  contest,  and 
to  be  most  di'cply  intorestted  in  its 
issues.     Our  metn>|K)litan  contempo- 
rary, the  Timr*^  favoured  its  myriad 
readers,  by  anticipation,  with  an  Iri>h 
bird's-eye  view  of  our  observations ; 
— we  sav,  an  IriMh  binfs-eve  view, 
since  it  was  a  view  of  what  they  were 
iiof,  and  yet  desijaie<],  as  afforded  by 
a  great  organ  of  political  opinion,  to 
guide  its  rcatlers  as  to  what  our  sen- 
timents and   intcntiuns  really  were. 
We  shall  not,  on  any  account,  expre:«s 
ourselvtts  otherwise  than  courteously 
towards  our  able  opponent.     We  sin- 
cerely regret  that  we  arc  not  fellow- 
labourers  in  that  which  we  believe  to 
be  a  high  cause.     But  we  beg  to  inti- 
mate, that  our  views  were  inaccu- 
rately represented  by  the  TimeM ;  and 
involved  in  such  inaccuracy  are  the 
character  and  condact  of  the  Ministry, 
continuing  on  their  trial  before  a  great 
and  eiilightened  conncry.    We  aa^  not 
the  organs  of  that  Ministry,  nor  do  we 
profeiM  to  Xa*  in  their  coutidence  in 
any,  the  slightest  decree;  nor  shall 
we  defen<l  their  p«iliey,  any  further 
than  we   delilH'ratelv  and   conscien- 

• 

tiouslv  lH>1ieve  it  tu  1)0  condin'ive  to 

•  

the  welfari*  of  the  ro.untry.     To  sup- 
port impostors  in  high  places;  to  vlWX 


a  gigantic  frand  upon  the  conntry, 
for  the  basest  purposes  of  selfish  and 
corrupt   political    party  aggrandise- 
ment ;  to  lower  the  tone  of  public 
morality,   is  not  a  line  of  conduct 
which  ought  lightly  to  be  attributed 
to  any  public  journal — daily,  weekly^ 
monthly,  or  quarterly;  nor  to  any 
party,  or  combination,  of  public  men, 
aspiring  to  conduct  the  government 
of  this  mighty  empire,  and  that,  too, 
nnder  circumstances  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty   and    immense    responsibility. 
Yet  such  is  the  line  of  conduct  which 
the  TimcM  has  attributed  to  the  Earl 
of  Derby's  Government,  and  to  oor- 
selves  as  one  of  his  independent  sup- 
porters.   The  leading  article  of  the 
Timesy  on  the  «31st  July,  concluded 
with   the  following  elaborate  para- 
graph :    ^^  Lord   Derby   has,   in  his 
own  person,  greatly  lowered  the  stan- 
dard of  public  morality  ;  and,  by  con- 
stantly using  the  language  of  decep- 
titm  and  evasion,  has  inoculated  his 
supporters  with  the  same  miserable 
arts ;  so  that  we  find  a  Magaaine,  in 
which  we  were  always  able  hitherto 
to  admire  the  chivalrous  advocacy  of 
a  losing  cause,  and  the  preference  of 
justice   to    expediency,    stooping  to 
the  poorest  artifices  and  the   most 
transparent  substitution  of  sound  for 
meaning,   in  order  to  mask  a  gross 
desertion  of  principle,  and  to  invest  a 
party,  held  together  by  the  lom-est 
considerations,   with    the  semblance 
of  a  p<»licy  and  the  counterfeit  of  a 
cause." 

This  is  a  grave  charge  against  both 
Lord  Derby,  and  ourselves  as  one  of 
his  volunteer  supporters ;  but  is  it  a 
just  charge?  We  will  demonstrate 
the  contrary. 

To  the  generosity  and  justice  of 
Englishmen,  however,  it  must  have 
long  ago  occnrre«l,  that  Ix»rd  Derby's 
(iovemment,  a  l)ody  of  men  of  as 
hi^h  personal  character  as  ever  carried 
on  tiie  government  of  the  country,  has 
iM'en  c«>ndemned  to  submit  in  silence, 
in  nnavoidalile  silence— theirlipstkoing 
s<*:iled  bv  the  cnntlttion  of  their  exis- 
tence — while  extreme  |M)litical  tuqu- 
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tude  was  being  daily  imputed  to  them, 
and  sayings  and  doin^  which  never 
were  theirs.  We  calmly  protest 
against  all  this ;  and  are  certain  Uiat 
we  do  so  upon  grounds  recognised  by 
the  public  opinion  of  the  country. 
We  support  Lord  Derby's  (rovera- 
ment  because  it  deserves  to  be  sup- 
ported— first,  as  an  honourable  and 
powerful  (rovemment,  guiltless  oi 
what  has  been  imputed  to  it;  se- 
condly, as  the  only  Government  capa- 
ble of  being  formed  with  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  permanency,  and  ooa- 
sistently  with  the  safety  of  our  me- 
naced institutions.  These  are  the 
reasons  why  it  has  stood  its  groand 
for  six  months,  though  subject  every 
day  to  the  concentric  fire  of  the  Radi- 
cal press ;  and  why  it  will  continue  to 
stand,  though  that  fire  should  become 
still  closer,  quicker,  and  hotter. 

In  this  Magazine  we  have  uniform- 
ly advocated  Conservative  principles, 
as  most  congenial  to  the  intellect  and 
conscience  of  the  country,  and  con- 
ducive to  its  welfare.  No  one  that 
we  know  of  ever  charged  us — and  we 
defy  anybody  truly  to  do  so — with 
being  political  weathercocks,  or  aban- 
doning our  principles  to  meet  mo- 
mentary political  exigencies.  We 
have  lived  through  hard  and  gloomy 
times,  without  turning  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left,  and  shall  con- 
tinue on  our  course  through  the  far 
harder  and  more  gloomy  and  trying 
times  which  may  be  before  us— •  which 
we  are  in  our  conscience  persuaded 
are  close  upon  us,  unless  Lord  Derby's 
Government  maintain  its  ground.  We 
have  always  advocated  protection  to 
British  agriculture,  and  on  principles 
which  cannot  be  better  enunciated 
than  in  the  following  passage  from  the 
speech  of  a  distinguished  statesman 
of  the  present  day,  but  delivered 
about  thirty  years  ago— between  the 
years  1820-1826— to  the  farmers  of 
Huntingdonshire : — 

^^  There  is  a  party  amongst  us  dis- 
tinguished in  what  is  oilled  the 
science  of  political  economy,  who 
wish  to  substitute  the  com  of  Poland 
and  Russia  for  our  own.  Their  prin- 
ciple is,  that  you  ought  always  to 
buy  wliere  you  can  buy  cheapest. 


They  eonnt  as  nothing  the  value  to 
the  country  of  a  hardy  race  of 
fanners  and  labourers.  They  care 
not  for  the  difference  between  an 
agricultural  and  a  manuftu^nring  po- 
pulation in  all  that  concerns  morale, 
order,  national  strength,  and  na- 
tional tranquillity.  Wealth  is  the 
only  object  of  their  speculation ;  nor 
do  they  much  consider  the  two  or 
three  millions  of  people  who  may  be 
reduced  to  beggajy  in  the  conrse  ^ 
their  operations.  This  they  call 
diverting  capital  into  another  cban- 
neL  It  is  to  these  men,  I  suspect, 
that  our  Ministers  are  abont  to  give 
up  the  question  of  trade  In  com." 

Twelve  years  ago  the  same  emi- 
nent person  again  expressed  himself 
thus  upon  the  sulnect : — 

'*  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
repeal  of  protecting  duties,  whether 
on  com  or  manufactures.  The  sys- 
tem of  protecting  duties  is  one  wbSck 
has  been  approved  of  by  Mr  Hnskis- 
son,  who  always  declared  that  be 
never  intended  to  propose  a  per- 
fectly firee  trade.  That  system  I 
believe  to  be  a  wise  one ;  and  I  am 
snre  tiiat  when  a  system  has  been 
long  tried,  and  found  effectual,  am 
twkkM  dumge  whick  throws  aeuk  au 
protecting  duties  wilt  be  attended  wiA 
the  greatest  distress. "  * 

These  sound  sentiments  were  ntter- 
ed  by  Lord  John  Russell  on  the 
26th  May  1840;  and  eleven  yean 
afterwards,  be  inserted  a  distinct 
assertion  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  that 
such  distress  was  then  existing, 
which  nevertheless  he  took  no  steps  to 
relieve  or  mitigate,  and  has  ever  since, 
forsooth,  been  condemning  those  who 
would !  Whatever  changes  his  Lord- 
ship may  have  since  seen  tit,  in  common 
wiUi  Sir  James  Graham  and  the  late 
Sur  Robert  Peel,  to  make  in  hie 
views,  onrs  have  undergone  none 
whatever ;  and  we  are  ready  to  snp- 
port  them  by  arguments  which  we 
deem  irrefragable.  These  are  also 
Lord  Derby's  sentiments ;  and  we 
support  him  in  his  present  position. 
But  what  is  that  position  ?  Let  no 
one  try  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of 
others,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
seeing  distinctly  that  position ;  yet  an 


*  We  are  indebted  for  these  fltriking  revivals  to  our  excellent  oontemporaries^  the 
Morning  Herald  and  /oAji  BulL 
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extraordinary  amount  of  misrepresen- 
tation has  been  incessantly  uttered 
by  the  Radical  press  for  that  purpose, 
ever  since  he  took,  and  has  occupied, 
that  position.  It  is  exactly  this,  as  wo 
had  it,  substantially,  several  months 
ago  from  his  own  lips — I  am  still  in 
favour  of  imposing  upon  foreign  corn 
a  moderate  duty,  as  upon  other 
articles,  for  purposes  of  both  Pro- 
tection and  revenue  ;  but  if  the 
country  bo  decidedly  opposed  to  my 
adopting  that  policy,  I  will  not  at- 
tempt it,  but  respectfully  bow  to  its 
decision,  though  I  may  think  it  wrong. 
He  admits,  and  we  admit  with  him, 
that  the  voice  of  the  country  is  not 
at  this  moment  in  favour  of  adopting 
that  policy,  and  we  regret  that  such 
is  its  present  opinion,  though  we  are 
very  far  indeed  from  believing  that 
such  is  its  settled  and  irreversible 
judgment  upon  the  great  question. 
No  one  can  see  what  is  in  the  womb 
of  the  future,  with  reference  to  what 
is  called  the  Free-Trade  policy,  nor 
how  soon  the  eyes  of  those  represent- 
ing all  our  great  national  interests 
may  see  in  that  policy  the  huge 
canker-worm,  under  whose  blighting 
presence  and  action  those  interests 
are  steadily  languishing  and  perishing, 
in  spite  of  present  appearances  of 
health  and  vigour.  The  country  must 
decide  for  itself.  Who  is  to  decide 
for  it  ?  Not  Lord  Derby ;  and  he  has 
simply  said  as  much,  and  when  Par- 
liament meets  will  assuredly  not  belie 
what  he  has  said.  lie  will  not  follow 
the  deadly  example  set  him  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  have  given 
such  shocks  to  public  morality  as  it 
will  not  recover,  in  their  or  our  time  at 
least.  Is  it  not  perfectly  outrageous, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  hear 
the  Radical  press  and  their  proteges, 
who  creep  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons under  their  auspices,  day  after 
day  accusing  Lord  Derby  and  his 
friends  and  supporters  of  having  no 
fixed  principles  or  policy,  and  of  out- 
raging public  morality  by  their  silence 
during  the  very  time  when  the  country 
was  answering  his  appeal,  and  while 
they  declare  themselves  maturing  ex- 
tensive and  important  measures,  by 


which  they  are  prepared  to  stand  or 
fall?  Take,  for  instance,  the  gene- 
rally calm  Spectator.  On  the  3l8t 
July,  it  seemed  to  have  quite  lost  its 
head,  as  if  infuriate  at  the  result  of 
the  elections ;  and  what  then  ♦  fell 
from  it  appears  now  exceedingly  re- 
markable. It  spoke  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby  as  "  this  reckless  nobleman ;  " 
of  the  "evils  resulting  from  one 
man^s  immoral  selfishness  ;  *'  and 
Mr  Disraeli  figures  as  "  his  audacious 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ! "  The 
Spectator  accused  Lord  Derby  of  base 
and  systematic  "  equivocation ; "  but 
went  on  to  make  a  most  extraoixlinary 
and  astounding  admission,  renderingri- 
diculous  all  that  had  gone  before :  "  Yet 
so  little  are  the  people  of  this  country 
affected  by  such  a  fact,  that,  instead 
of  indignantly  hurling  him  from  his 
seat  of  power,  when  the  opportunity 
was  in  their  hands,  they  have 
cushioned  it  for  him,  and  made  his 
tenure  easier  than  before  I  The  ques- 
tion throughout  the  elections  has  prac- 
ticallt/  been  one  of  confidence  in  Lord 
Dertnf ;  and  with  no  disappointment, 
but  with  deep  regret,  we  are  forced  to 
recognise  the  fact,  that  public  conduct 
of  a  mean  and  equivocating  character 
is  no  bar  to  the  entire  confidence  of  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  electors 
of  England  I  "  We  ask  our  tranquil 
friend  whether  he  now  adheres  to  this 
view?  and  whether  he  perceives  that, 
to  blacken  Lord  Derby,  he  has  been 
driven  to  libel  that  country  which 
has  given  him  so  great  a  measure  of 
its  confidence  and  support!  Such  are 
the  desperate  exigencies  of  obstinate 
and  short-sighted  faction  I  Here  is 
by  far  the  ablest,  and  generally  the 
most  temperate,  of  the  Radical  jour- 
nals, unable  to  conceal  its  intense 
mortification  at  the  unexpected  success 
of  Lord  Derby  in  the  elections,  and 
too  honourable  to  deny  or  disguise  it. 
Nay,  the  admission  is  made  in  the 
broadest  way,  that  "  the  question  had 
been  practically,  throughout  the  elec- 
tions, one  of  confidence  in  Lord  Derby, ^^ 
It  was  so,  and  designed  by  Lord  Derby 
to  be  so ;  and  Sir  James  Graham  has 
been  taken  at  his  word,  according  to 
the  Spectator;  for  that  anxious  as- 
pirant for  renewed  political  power 
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thrast  himself  before  the  conntiy 
at  a  critical  moment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advising  it  to  make  the 
qaestion  at  the  elections  a  simple 
one  of  confidence  or  no  confidence  in 
Lord  Derby.  He  obligingly  recom- 
mended the  country  to  discard  all 
other  questions  bat  this—confidence 
or  no  confidence  in  the  Earl  of  Derby; 
and  an  abler  and  fairer  politician 
than  himself  has  watched  these 
elections  with  an  eye  yery  hostile 
to  the  Earl,  and  now  declares 
that  that  exact  qaestion  has  been 
answered  in  the  EarPs  favour !  But 
in  so  answering  it,  according  to  the 
Spectator^  the  country  has  disgraced 
itself  by  the  deliberate  sanction  of 
a  course  of  '^mean  and  equivocat- 
ing public  conduct !"  Surely  the  in- 
terval which  has  since  elapsed  must 
have  enabled  this  acute  journalist  to 
perceive  that  it  had  been  looking  at  a 
great  national  action  with  jaundiced 
and  perverted  vision  I  A  gentleman 
once  visited  a  madhouse,  and  saw  in 
it  a  thoughtful  and  melancholy  in- 
mate, whom  he  asked  how  he  had  got 
there.  "The  world,  sir,"  he  replied 
sorrowfully,  "  and  I  had  a  great  dis- 
pute. The  world  said  I  was  mad ; 
I  said  the  world  was  mad :  numbers 
carried  the  day,  and  here  am  1 1"  And 
thus  reasons  the  Spectator  concerning 
itself,  and  the  country. 

On  the  very  same  day  on  which  our 
grave  friend  was  thus  disporting 
himself,  another  organ  of  extreme 
liberal  opinions,  the  Daily  News^  sud- 
denly snapped  at  a  crumb  of  comfort 
for  its  famishing  stomach,  and  con- 
spicuously announced  to  its  admirers 
and  confiding  readers  as  follows : — 
"  It  is  stated  that  serious  dissensions 
have  already  arisen  within  the  Tory 
<:amp.  Some  of  its  members  have 
made  Free-Trade  professions,  others 
are  still  Protectionists ;  and  the  dif- 
ferences are  said  already  to  indicate 
the  still  more  serious  diflSculties  which 
the  future  can  scarcely  fail  to  aggra- 
vate.** A  Cabinet  Council  had  just 
been  held ;  and  a  discreet  bird  of  the 
uir^  it  seems,  had  carried  to  the  ear  of 
the  favoured  scribe  exactly  as  mach 
of  what  had  passed  there  as  it  was 
prudent  to  divulge  for  the  edification 
of  the  public.  The  dissensions  in 
question  have  ever  since  been  kept 
exceedingly  snug  in  the  Toxy  camp. 


it  must  be  owned;  and  the  sentries 
have  been  so  vigilant  that  no  spies 
or  sneakers  have  since  been  able  to 
catch  a  confirmatory  whisper,  nor  the 
faintest  echo  of  one.  We  fear  the 
wish  was  father  to  the  thought  of  thif 
sagacious  but  sanguine  organ  of  the 
Manchester  School;  who,  as  Lord 
John  Rnssell  assures  ns,  can  see 
nothing  whatever,  with  their  singu- 
larly contrived  optics,  but  cotton- 
corn  and  corn-cotton.  They  are 
squinting  swhie,  haddled  together  in  a 
filthy  sty,  believing  that  there  is,  or 
onght  to  be,  nothing  in  the  world  but 
their  swill-tub.  Let  ns  not,  however, 
anticipate  onr  observations  with  re- 
fisrence  to  this  disreputable  yet  dan- 
gerous quarter. 

We  have  said  that  we  support  the 
present  Ministry,  because  we  believe 
them  deserving  of  support  as  an 
honoarable  and  powerful  Govern- 
ment, guiltless  of  what  has  been  im- 
puted to  it.  We  take  leave  to  say 
that  that  Government  reckons  among 
its  members  some  of  the  greatest  in- 
tellects of  the  age,  brilliant  and  pro- 
found, largely  acquainted  with  affiurs, 
and  consummately  qualified  to  ad- 
minister them  in  every  department  of 
the  State,  with  practical  advantage 
to  the  British  Empire.  It  nnmbenti 
also,  men  of  unimpeachable  pniity, 
and  elevation  of  personal  character, 
as  has  been  repeatedly  testified  bj 
their^bitterest,  yet  most  honourable 
opponents,  both  within  and  without 
the  walls  of  Parliament. 

Do  we  arrogate  for  the  Ministry  the 
exclusive  possession  of  such  distinc- 
tions ?  We  should  act  idly  and  speak 
falsely  in  doing  so ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  fearlessly  challenge  an  array 
of  names  superior  to  theirs  in  respeet 
of  title  and  qnalifications  forefiectively 
serving  the  pablic.  It  were  fhlsome 
and  superfluous  to  mention  names: 
they  will  occur  to  all  competent  ob- 
servers of  political  men.  The  head 
of  that  Grovemment  we  must  needs  ex- 
cept from  our  intention  not  to  men- 
tion names,  because  he  is  its  visible 
exponent  before*  the  country.  Who, 
then,  shall  honestly  lay  anythhig  to 
the  charge  of  the  Eari  of  Derpy? 
Who  will  deny  him  the  possession  of 
splendid  powers  of  eloquence,  exer- 
cised with  uniform  dignity,  befit  ff 
his  name  and  sta^n,  and  the  ai 
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assembly  which  always  listens  to  him 
with  visible  and  audible  tokens  of 
admiration  ?  A  man  whose  tirst  ex- 
position, in  his  place  in  Parliament,  of 
bis  motives  and  objects  in  assuming 
the  dazzling  station  of  danger  and 
responsibility  to  which  his  Sovereign 
had  invited  him,  instantly  conci- 
liated the  confidence  of  the  country, 
which  he  has  never  since  lost.  And 
why  ?  Because  his  motives  and  ob- 
jects are  altogether  above  suspicion ; 
and  the  country  assuredly  believes 
that  he  would  sec  his  Cabinet  crumble 
into  political  annihilation,  rather  than 
continue  its  head  an  instant  after  he 
thought  he  could  no  longer  do  so  with 
honour  to  himself,  and  with  advantage 
to  his  Sovereign  and  fellow-country- 
men. His  personal  character  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Government  which  he 
was  commanded  to  form ;  and  that 
personal  character  has  long  been 
known  and  spoken  of  as  one  of  chi- 
Talrous  honour.  Why,  then,  should 
it  be  deemed  wonderful  that,  in  the 
language  of  the  Spectator^  the  one 
practical  question  before  the  country 
was,  that  of  confidence  in  this  noble- 
man— ay  or  no — and  the  country  has 
answered  ayf  We  present  to  the 
opponents  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  an 
intolerable  fact,  that  no  one  will  ven- 
ture, on  the  meeting  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  propose  the  conver- 
sion of  that  Ay  into  No ;  and  shall 
duly  celebrate  the  folly  of  him,  the 
chosen  champion  of  that  absurd  aggre- 
gate of  incapabilities  struggling  to  de- 
serve the  name  of  a  Parliamentary 
opposition,  who  shall  venture  to  make 
the  attempt. 

On  a  former  occasion  we  repre- 
sented the  Earl  of  Derby  as  the  head 
of  the  Conservative  Government — as 
the  uncompromising  opponent  of 
Popery  and  Democracy ;  both  of 
whom  he  has  already  fought  success- 
fully, and  will  continue  to  fight.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  these  same 
opponents  will  confront  him  in  at- 
tempted combination,  as  they  endea- 
voured to  do  during  the  elections. 
Having  already  spoken  of  the  Times^ 
the  Spectator,  and  the  Z>ai7y  News, 
let  us  proceed  briefly  to  deal  with 
two  of  Lord  Derby's  deadly  enemies, 
as  they  have  shown,  and  will  continue 
to  show  themselves.  Those  two  ene- 
mies, as  the  exponents  of  Popery  and 


Democracy,  are — the  Popish  priests  of 
Ireland,  and  Sir  James  Graham.  Both 
have  spoken  out  very  characteristi- 
cally ;  and  we  declare  our  conviction 
that  that  right  honourable  baronet  has, 
for  the  last  two  years,  during  which 
we  have  carefully  observed  his  public 
movements,  addressed  himself  sedu- 
lously to  the  conciliation  of  the  Popish 
priesthood  of  Ireland,  in  which  bis 
experienced  astuteness  has  detected, 
as  he  supposes,  the  strongest  element 
in    modern    political    combinations. 
It   cannot,    and   ought   not   to    be 
forgotten,  that   Sir  James  Graham 
tendered,    and    cordially   accepted, 
a  vote  of   thanks  from  the  repre- 
sentatives  of    that   body,    for    his 
s^alous  and  able  exertions  to  defeat 
the  efforts  of  Protestantism  in  guard- 
ing   us    against    Papal    aggression. 
Ho  was  conspicuously  active  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill,  in   all  its  stages;   and  by  his 
conduct   on  that   occasion,   by    his 
skilful  manoeuvring,  he  deserved  the 
confidence  of  those  who  applauded 
the  audacious  attempt  of  the  Pope 
upon  our  civil  and  religious  liberties ; 
and     equally  earned    the    indigna- 
tion and  contempt  of   the  aronsed 
Protestantism  of  the  country.    The 
Pope,  Dr  Wiseman,  and  Sir  James 
Graham  despised  us  all,  and  set  ns 
down  as  bigots  and  drivellers;  and 
we  verily  believe  that,  if  Sir  James 
Graham  can  by  any  possibility  effect 
that  result,  he  will,  and  as  soon  as  he 
may  deern  it  advisable,  destroy  the 
Irish   Church ;    obliterate  from    the 
statute-book  all  our  few  remaining 
and  insufficient  safeguards    against 
the  disastrous  re-ascendancy  of  Po- 
pery ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Earl 
Grey,  give  Dr  Wiseman  and  his  bro- 
ther  Popish   Bishops  seats  in   the 
House  of  Lords.    Then  the  Pope  will 
indeed  have  made  a  mighty  advance ; 
and  his  interests  will  be  ceaselessly 
and  resistlessly  urged  forward  in  both 
Houses — the  Lords  and  Commons. 
What  next?    The  downfall  of  the 
Church  of  England — the  grand  bul- 
wark against  Popery  throughout  the 
world,  which  the  Pope  and  his  emis- 
saries are  at  this  moment  steadfastly 
undermining     in     every    direction, 
wherein  they  have  the  opportunity. 
O  Protestant   England,  open   yoar 
eyes ;  send  oat  your  scouts  in  every 
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direction  —  yonr  Cbnrch,  the  sacred 
gnardian  of  our  civil  and  religions 
Bberties,  is  in  real,  in  great  and  im- 
minent danger;  a  danger  that  has 
neyer  been  equalled  since  onr  great 
Reformation,  which  the  Pope,  in  his 
impndent  and  infamona  Bull  two  years 
ago,  called  an  Anglican  Schism,  and 
a  calamity ! 

Let  us  see  whether  these  appre- 
hensions are  chimerical;  and  for  a 
moment  tnm  onr  eyes   to    Ireland 
during   the    late    general    election, 
where  scenes  have  been   exhibited 
which  appear,  reverently  be  it  sud, 
to  have  been  designed  by  Providence 
to  awaken  us  to  a  sense  of  our  dan- 
ger.   There  may  be  seen,  in  hideous 
perspective,  scenes  which  may  ere 
long  be  witnessed  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  There  all  the  decencies  of  life 
have  been  set  at  defiance,  all  social 
ties  snapped  asunder,  morality  and 
religion  stamped  under  foot,  by  a  body 
of  men  who  have  acted  as  though  they 
had  been  so  many  incarnate  fiends. 
Their  frantic  desperation  has  been 
calmly  directed  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  great  ends,  by  those  acting  in 
direct  and  immediate  obedience   to 
orders  from  Rome ;  and,  to  thonght- 
ftal  politicians,  nothing  is  more  remark- 
able, and  suggestive  of  deep  anxiety, 
than  the  recklessness  with  which  these 
shocking  exhibitions  have  taken  place 
— the  Popish  hierarchy  perfectly  aware, 
all  the  while,  of  the  effect  likely  to  be 
produced    by  these    exhibitions,  on 
England  and  Scotland.     Rome  runs 
risks,  only  very  advisedly — when  it  is 
indispensable,  and  in  the  furtherance 
of  a  profound  policy.  We  should  have 
imagined  that  her  objects  would  have 
been  to  avoid  alarming  or  irritating  us 
just  now,  so  soon  after  the  immense 
shock  which  she  had  given  our  insti- 
tutions  in   1850 ;  to  conciliate,  dis- 
semble, and  disguise.    She  has,  how- 
ever,   pursued    a    directly    opposite 
course.    She  has  a^rain  defied  us ;  as 
in  the  autumn  of  1850,  so  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1852,  and   in    pursuance  of 
a   grand   policy,  fraught  with  utter 
destruction  to  us  if  we  do  not  bestir 
ourselves,  and  with  her  own  re- estab- 
lishment in    snpreme   universal  do- 
minion.     JjOuI    John    Russell    deli- 
berately stated  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  his  insulted  Queen^s  Prime 
Minister,  that  he  believed  the  Papal 


aggression,  which  he  had  been  fore- 
most in  denouncing,  was  part  of  a  vast 
Roman  conspiracy  against  civil  and 
religious  liberty  throughout  Europe. 
If  he  believed  it  to  be  so,  he  did  right 
to  express  that  belief;  and  has  for 
ever  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  charac- 
ter of  an  honest  or  competent  states- 
man, if  he  had  formed  that  belief  with 
levity,  and  on  insufficient  grounds. 
Unless  we  are  mistaken.  Lord  John 
Russell  will  not  now  state  that  he  has 
changed  his  opinion,  nor  will  he,  when 
asked  the  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  during  the  impending  Ses- 
sion. What  Rome  has  done  in  Ire- 
land during  the  late  so-called  elec- 
tions, is  done  according  to  the 
carefully  concerted  plan  which  com- 
menced daring  operations  in  1850; 
and  the  one  object  kept  steadily  in 
view,  to  be  attained  at  all  hazards 
whatsoever,  was  the  return  to  the  new 
Parliament  of  as  great  a  number  as 
possible  of  pledged  uncompromising 
supporters  of  Dr  Wiseman^s  policy. 
To  gain  that  end,  enormous  risks 
have  been  run,  with  great  audacity. 
Nay,  even  in  England — in  the  metro- 
politan county — the  "  Metropolitan 
Catholic  Committee,'*  consisting  of 
seven  priests  and  three  laymen,  whose 
names  are  now  before  us,  met  on  the 
6th  July  1852,  and  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing Resolution,  which  all  Catho- 
lics enjoying  the  franchise  were  re- 
quested to  adopt : — 

^^  Should  a  contest  take  place  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  the  Catho- 
lics are  eumestly  requested  to  plump 
for  R  Bemal  Osborne,  Esquire  T* 
The  same  course  was  adopted  in  the 
Westminster  election — we  lament  to 
add,  with  success  in  both  instances ; 
and  wo  are  satisfied  that  exactly 
similar  resolutions  have  been  made 
and  acted  upon,  but  with  great  caution, 
in  every  constituency  throughout  the 
kingdom,  where  Roman  Catholic 
voters  existed  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  justify  the  procedure.  What  is 
to  be  the  end  of  all  this  ? 

Let  ns  now,  however,  recur  to  Ire- 
land ;  and,  to  obviate  any  charge  of 
exaggeration,  we  will  select  a  witness 
whose  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
Protestantism  have,  we  are  bound  to 
say,  been  expressed,  during  the  last 
two  years,  with  a  uniform  vigour  and 
heartiness  which  docs  honour  to  the 
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Times.  On  tbe  2d  of  August,  the 
Timesy  which  is  so  fiercely  opposed 
to  the  Earl  of  Derby's  Government, 
wrote  thus  in  its  leading  article : — 

"  This  is  no  question  of  Derbi/  v. 
M^Hale,  or  JiPHale  v.  Deibt/^  with 
us.  It  is  an  expression  of  honest 
indignation  at  one  of  the  foulest 
scenes  that  has  ever  been  known  in 
the  constitutional  annals  of  this 
country.  It  would  be  the  same 
thing  to  us  whether  the  candidates, 
who  have  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
Roman  Irish  priesthood,  had  been 
men  whose  policy  was  in  all  respects 
adverse  to  our  own.  We  can  see 
nothing  but  a  system  of  intimidation, 
which  has  rendered  the  theory  of  an 
elective  Parliament  a  mere  delusion 
throughout  Ireland."  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  honest  Protestant 
journal  in  the  empire,  of  whatever 
hue  of  secular  politics,  will  gainsay 
this  statement ;  and  is  it  not  one  of 
startling  significance?  The  Homish 
priesthood  have  ridden  roughshod 
through  blasphemy  and  blood,  in 
devoted  obedience  to  orders  from 
headquarters;  and  the  result  should 
6peak,  and  is  speaking,  trumpet- 
tongued,  throughout  the  empire. 
But  for  the  noble  spirit  displayed 
by  the  Irish  Protestants,  wherever 
they  had  the  faintest  chance  of  main- 
taining or  gaining  ground,  and  had 
Drs  Wiseman,  Cullen,  and  M^Hale 
had  their  will,  there  would  not  have 
been  a  Protestant  representative 
returned  from  Ireland.  It  is  with 
loathing  and  abhorrence  only  that 
we  feel  constrained  to  defile  our 
columns  with  a  few  samples  of  the 
awful  blood-provoking  blasphemies, 
which  the  Romish  priests  of  Ireland 
had  unscrupulous  recourse  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  their  point. 
We  are  constrained,  however,  by  a 
4Solemn  feeling  of  public  duty,  to 
shock  our  readers  by  the  recital. 

The  following  language  was  used  by 
a  parish  Popish  priest  ♦  in  Ireland,  on 
a  Sunday,  from  the  altar.  The  words 
were  taken  down  on  the  spot,  and 
have  been  supplied  to  us  by  a  gentle- 
man of  unquestionable  veracity.  *  ^  He 
then  displayed  the  sacred  vessels  (call- 
ing them  such)  from  the  altar,  and  said, 


*  Lord  Derby's  Government  bad  trod- 
den them  in  the  dirt — waded  in  tbe 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ — and  trampled 
on  the  Lord  of  Hosts ! '  Again — all  the 
following  frightful  and  execraUe  pas- 
sages were  uttered  from  the  altar! 
and  by  priests  I  professing  to  be  the 
servants  of  the  ever-blessed  Re- 
deemer, the  meek,  the  merciful,  the 
once  Incarnate  God,  who,  in  myste- 
rious long-sufierlng  forbearance,  was 
present  while  His  professed  servants 
dared  thus  to  speak — *•  If  there  be  one 
amongst  you  who  still  clings  to,  and 
gloats  over,  his  sin,  let  him  not  show 
his  face.  I  will  be  on  the  hustings, 
and  watch  the  peijured  wretch  who 
dares  come  forward,  and,  for  a  paltry 

bribe,  register  his  vote  for 1   I'll 

mark  him !'  *  If  there  be  a  Catholic 
elector  of  this  borough  who  will  dare 
to  go  forward  and  register  his  vote 
for  the  English  enemy,  pass  him  by 
with  scorn  and  contempt.  Do  not  be 
seen  to  walk  with  him,  or  talk  to  him, 
or  associate  with  him.  Let  him  fester 
in  his  corruption ;  be  not  you  contcuni- 
noted  by  any  contact  wiUi  a  wretch  so 
base  and  degraded.  Despise  him.  If 
you  meet  him  on  tJie  high-road^  pass 
over  to  the  other  side.  Have  no  deal-' 
ing  with  him."*  Again  —  *  For  my 
part,  1*11  confess  to  you  what  my  feel- 
ings are  with  respect  to  those  wretched 
and  corrupt  Catholics  [who  vote  for 
Protestants.]  Let  me  suppose  one 
of  those  wretches  prostrated  by  sick* 
ness.  Suppose  the  hand  of  death 
heavy  upon  him,. and  that  a  messenger 
comes  to  me  to  attend  him  in  his 
dying  moments.  If  there  were  no 
other  priest  in  the  way,  I  would  be 
bound  to  go.  [  dare  not  refuse  to 
attend  him.  But  I  confess  to  you  thai 
I  would  be  sorry  from  my  heart  to  be 
called  upon  to  attend  the  deathbed  of 
such  a  being.  I  would  go  to  attend 
such  a  uyretch  with  a  heavy  heart — 
without  much  hope,  because  I  would 
feel  that  I  was  going  to  administer 
sacraments  to  one  whose  conscience 
was  so  scared,  and  whose  heart  was 
so  rotten  at  the  core,  that  I  could  not 
have  much  expectation  of  effecting  a 
conversion.  Overpowered  with  the 
impression  that  I  was  about  to  visit 
a  perjured  wretch  who^for  a  miserable 


*  As  these  cases  will  be  brooght  before  Parliament,  we  publish,  at  present,  no 
oamea. 
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bribe^  had  betrayed  the  dearest  interests 
of  his  country  and  his  religion^  and 
borne  down  with  the  harrowing  refleC' 
tion  that  God  in  his  just  anger  might 
leave  such  a  wretch  to  die  in  his  sins^ 
J  loouldfear  that  my  mission  would  be 
fruitless — that  I  could  have  no  hope 
of  converting  a  heart  so  hardened, 
80  lost  to  every  sense  of  duty  and 
religion,  as  to  vote  for  those  who 
would  trample  on  the  Lord  of  Hosts.' 
Again  —  '  Hell  has  opened^  and 
belched  forth  armies  of  dein'ls  to  dese- 
crate and  murder.  This  is  the  work 
of  the  Derby  Government,  who  drew 
the  sword  against  the  altars  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  who,  if  they  can  get 
power  to  do  so,  will  not  leave  one  of 
them  in  these  united  kingdoms !  Up, 
Irishmen,  for  the  Old  Faith  1  Link 
your  strength  around  the  sanctuary. 
This  is  no  time  for  cabals  or  fends. 
Who  would  place  hil  hopes  in  the 
smiles  of  an  Orange  landlord,  while 
the  Holy  God  of  Heaven  spreads 
forth  His  arms  to  shelter  the  faithful 
defenders  of  his  Church  ?  Who  would 

support  ,  the    supporter    of 

Derby    and   his    heU-crew  f      Who 

would  vote  for ,  that  wants  to 

go  to  Parliament  to  help  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Catholic  Church? 
The  traitor  who  will  do  so,  never  let 
him  enter  a  chapel  door.  Let  his 
memory  be  to  you  like  the  memory  of 
Judas.  Keep  from  him,  for  the  devils 
of  hell  are  his  companions^  and  no 
saint  in  heaven  will  pray  for  him  in  his 
dying  hour.      Vote  for and 


Do  your  duty  to  God  and 
man,  and  trust  in  Him  alone  who 
can  defend  you — who  can  wither  in  a 
moment  the  hand  that  would  attempt 
to  strike  you  in  persecution.  Hurrah 
for  the  Brigade ! '  " 

Surely  this  is  inconceivably  shock- 
ing! And  here  we  shall  close  the  brief 
black  series,  though  it  could  be  great- 
ly extended  from  authentic  materials 
in  our  possession.  Can  any  one  sup- 
pose that  the  men  who  nttered  these 
passages  really  believed  in  the  truths 
of  the  religion  which  they  were  so 
frightfully  belying  ?  If  they  did,  their 
case  is  infinitely  beyond  human  re- 
mark, or  presumptuous  speculation. 

Now,  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
ecclesiastical  superiors  of  these  men 
have,  in  any  instance,  rebuked  them 
for  what  they  have  done,  or  repudiated 


it.  Much  further  than  this,  we  fear 
we  are  justified  in  expressing  a  belief, 
that  they  were  ordered  to  do  it,  and 
have  gained  the  thanks  of  those  from 
whom  such  order  had  emanated. 
Another  fact  requiring  special  notice 
is,  that  the  individuals  selected  to 
figure  as  candidates  in  these  sangnln- 
ary  farces,  are  men,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  an  inferior  class  in  every 
respect;  doubtless  selected  with 
prudence,  as  fit  instruments,  from 
their  utter  insensibility  to  ridicule, 
contempt,  or  indignation,  to  exe- 
cute the  orders  received  from  time 
to  time.  The  Times  has  indignant- 
ly spoken  out  on  the  subject,  char- 
acterising these  pseudo  ^^representa- 
tives ''  as  *^  Helots,  sent  to  reveal 
the  shame  of  their  country.  Durty 
work  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  must 
be  done  by  dirty  agents.  The  very 
men  whom  they  send  to  Parliament 
as  their  spokesmen  and  mouthpieces, 
even  when  they  rise  to  address  the 
House  with  the  nsnal  cuckoo  song 
about  the  unredressed  wrongs  of  Ire- 
land, are  copscious  of  considerations 
which  must  give  them  pause.  Every 
member  of  the  assembly  whom  they  are 
addressing,  who  cares  to  know  the  facts, 
is  perfectly  aware  that  most  of  the  im- 
passioned orators  of  the  moment  are 
nothing  but  broken- down  black-legs ; 
that  they  have  run  up  scores  with 
the  waiters  of  their  clubs,  and  with 
as  many  unfortunate  tradesmen  as 
they  could  find  silly  enough  to  give 
them  credit.  No  one  would  willingly 
associate  with  them  in  private,  or 
admit  them  to  social  intercourse  in 
their  own  homes." 

Sec,  then,  the  men  with  whom  the 
Earl  of  Derby  will  have  to  deal ;  and 
officered  by--Sir  James  Graham!  Let 
us  for  a  moment  relieve  the  gloom 
which  overhangs  this  portion  of  the 
case,  by  imagining  the  veteran  com- 
mander, in  bran-new  uniform,  very 
splendid  indeed — radiant  in  every 
hue  of  the  political  rainbow,  review- 
ing his  quaint  brigade,  thinking  the 
while  of  Falstaff  and  Coventry,  and 
the  hard  necessities  of  the  campaign 
on  which  he  was  entering  I  With 
what  a  comical  mixture  of  concern 
and  disgust  would  he  eye  them  1 
But,  after  a  while,  he  would  heave  a 
sigh,  and  inwardly  exclaim—"  Trusty 
fellows,  nevertheless,  for  rough  workr* 
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And  roai^h  work  they  are  sent  to  do, 
and  nm^^hly  they  will  do  it.  We 
entertaiu  little  doubt  that  these  gentry 
have  received  i)eremptory  orders  to 
obey  Sir  Jained  implifitly  ;  and  that 
he  U  at  thid  moment  planning  the 
campaign,  in  concert  with  his  n(>w, 
creditable,  and  heterogeneous  allies. 
But  will  matters  get  tu  that  pass  ? 

The  coming  man— in  his  own  esti- 
mation, and  by  the  temporary  conctfs- 
sions  of  several  other  little  cumin g 
ones — to  overthrow  Lord  Derby,  is 
Sir  James  ;  and  he  has  taken  uncom- 
mon pains,  as  we  showed  in  onr  last 
Number,  to  familiarise  the  public 
with  him  in  that  capacity.  Since  we 
last  wrote,  he  has  made  an  eager  am- 
bitious appearance  at  Carlisle ;  much 
too  ea;:iT,  and  much  too  ambitious : 
for  he  lias  set  people  tliinking  of  what 
he  must  be  thinking  of,  and  what  pur- 
poMs  and  objoets  he  has  in  view.  We 
wish  to  >peak  of  the  right  honourable 
baronet  with  the  considi.*ratit>n  due 
to  a  gi'ntleinan,  and  one  who  has 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  pub- 
lic service ;  but  truth  compels  ns 
to  sav  til  at,  on  the  occasion  to  which 
wc  allude,  he  approached  the  con- 
fines of  butfuonery  and  unfairness y 
to  use  a  vorv  mihl  term.     We  have 

m 

weighed  all  that  ft-ll  from  him  at  the 
"banquet''  which  he  and  Karl  (Jrey 
honoured  with  their  presence  at  Car- 
lisle, on  Monday  the  2tith  .July  last ; 
for  Sir  James  says  nothing,  either 
gravely,  or  with  lumbering  jocosity, 
without  having  well  considen*d  it. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  somewhat 
premature  exultation  at  fancie<l  poli- 
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right  honourable  Secretary- at- War 
was  thus  indignantly  and  volnnta- 
rily  addressing  the  great  count}'  con- 
stituency which  had  just  returned 
him  to  Parliament  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  :  '^  I  tell  you  that,  direcify 
or  indirectly^  I  have  had  no  hand 
whatever,  in  anv  case  whatever  of 
bribery  in  the  borough  of  Derby. 
Further,  as  to  particulars,  I  will  not 
go;  because^  whenever  Parliament 
meets,  whether  it  bo  mooted  on  the 
other  side  or  not,  I  shall  consider  it 
my  duty,  in  my  place,  to  state  that 
these  accusations  have  been  made 
against  me;  and  I  shall  call  on 
those  who  have  made  them  to  prove 
them.  /  shall  endeavour  to  have  an 
intjuiry  into  the  trhole  affair y  which, 
I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
saying,  will  expose,  bare  and  broad 
to  the  public  view,  as  pross  a  case  of 
conspiracy y  atmhinrd  J'alsehomi^  and 
riYi:  subornation^  as  ever  was  brought 
before  a  Commit  tin*  of  the  House  of 
Commons!*'  This  was  said  by  a 
man  of  as  high  personal  honour  aa 
Sir  James  (i  rati  am  himself — anotticer, 
a  Privy  Councillor.  Now,  let  us  hear 
what  was  being  said,  perhaps  at  the 
very  same  moment,  by  a  right  honour- 
able rival— the  imagined  coming  man, 
at  Carlisle. 

"  Gentlemen,  something  was  said 
about  Uerby!  I  am  going  to  tell  yon 
an  electioneering  st^ret.  Now,  mind, 
it  is  strictlv  between  vou  and  me: 
and  I  beg  that  on  no  account  it  may 
go  any  farther."  Dreary  pleasantry 
this,  8un>ly!  Now,  mark  what  fol- 
lows :    '*  There  is  the  Vice-President 


tical  5U(M-e<>es  threw  him  slightly  off  opposite,  tcho  will  confirm  me^  if  nc- 
his  guard,  and  he  said  some  things  cessary,  for  he  has  the  letters  in  his 
which   the  subsequent   refliK^tions  of    pockit  to  which  J  am  about  to  alludeJ'* 


a  gentleman  may  have  in* lured  him 
to  n^gret.  A  few  ilays  previously  it 
had  l»een  carefully  bruited  abroad 
that  a  gcntleniun,  tilling  a  hii:h  and 
honnuralile  post  in  Lord  Derby's  iio- 
vernnu-nt,  had  been  guilty  of  direct 
interlerence  in  bri])erv  at  Derbv.  It 
was  said  tiiat  there  wiis  irrefragable 
written  proof  of  the  f.ict ;  and  if  so, 
no  one  knrw  better  than  Sir  James 
(irahani  that  the  conse(|nences.  both 
p<»litical  anil  piTStmal,  niu'«t  nn-ds  lio 
mo>t  seriiHi'*.  On  the  ver^*  dav 
on  whii  h  the  ri::ht  honourable  ba- 
ronet prrmitted  himself  publicly  to 
open  his  lips  upon  the  anbject,  the 


So  that  the  ri^ht  honourable  baronet 
and  the  worthy  opposite  had  concert- 
ed the  little  interlude  together!  Could 
it  have  l»een  believed?  Will  it— can 
it  be  denied?  *'  You  have  heard  of  a 
letter  addres.^^ed,  as  alleged  by  a 
memlHT  of  the  (iovemment,  to  a  Mr 
Frail?" — 'Sir  James  Graham,'  savs 
the  reporter, '  turned  towards  the  side 
galleries,  where  some  ladits  were  sit- 
ting!* and  delicately  reminded  them  of 
a  line  one  has  heard  Iwfure,  *'  Frailty, 
thy  name  is  woman  !**  proceeding  to 
say,  that,  in  the  case  of  which  he  was 
speaking,  the  remark  could  Ije  more 
appropriately  made  of  mea  !  Uc  con* 
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tinned,  ^  amidst  roars  of  laughter,'  to 
make  certain  statements,  which  were 
not  confirmed  by  the  letters  which 
were  present,  relative  to  a  visit  which 
had  been  threatened  by  Mr  Frail  to 
the  Carlisle  election.  But  Sir  James 
said,  the  expected  visit  was  not  paid. 
*^Mr  Frail  was  so  busily  engpaged 
elsewhere,  ho  did  not  come.  /  know 
not  whether  Vie  claims  of  Derby  or 
Shrewsbury  kept  him  away,  but  he 
was  not  forthcoming.  Mr  Frail 
did  not  venture  to  show  his  f&ce!** 
All  this  from  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  acquiescingly  told,  a  day  or  two 
before,  that  in  any  administration 
which  may  be  formed,  Sir  James 
Graham  would  be  sure  to  occupy  the 
first  place!  Had  Lord  Derby  been 
similarly  entertained,  and  had  a  cor- 
responding imputation  been  made 
upon  a  right  honourable  opponent,  he 
would  probably  have  preserved  a  dig- 
nified silence  concerning  an  absent 
gentleman,  and  political  opponent; 
or  he  might  possibly  have  said,  '^  Al- 
lusion has  been  made  to  an  aiAiir 
alleged,  in  the  papers  of  the  day, 
seriously  to  implicate  a  right  honour- 
able gentleman  holding  a  high  and 
important  office  in  the  GoTemment. 
He  is  not  present  to  answer  for  him- 
self; and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
doubt  that,  if  he  were,  he  would  ex- 
onerate himself  from  that  imputation. 
At  all  events,  the  matter  must  come 
before  Parliament ;  and,  till  then,  it 
will  be  right  to  withhold  all  comment 
upon  it."  But  Sir  James  Graham 
condescended  to  act  somewhat  differ- 
ently. Eager  to  crush  a  political  rival, 
he  arranges  with  some  local  election- 
eering ally,  that  allusion  shall  be  made 
to  Derby — that  he  shall  come  prepared 
with  certain  vouchers  to  verify  certain 
statements  which  were  to  be  made  by 
the  right  honourable  baronet,  in 
order  to  give  currency  and  colour  to 
a  derogatory  imputation  upon  an  ab- 
sent opponent,  whose  lips,  he  knew, 
were  sealed  till  Parliament  had  mat! 
The  whole  passage  is  pregnant  with 
cruel  and  unjustifiable  insinuation ; 
and  we  are  certain  that  no  gentleman 
can  approve  the  course  taken  by  Sir 
James  Graham  on  this  occasion.  It 
was,  to  the  last  degree,  ungenerous ; 
and  we  must  take  leave  to  add,  coarse 
and  derogatory  to  the  utterer,  and  in 
every  way  unworthy  of  a  man  aspir- 


ing to  80  high  a  position  as  that  oil 
which  his  eyes  are  at  this  moment 
so  fondly  fixed.  Were  we  to  imi* 
tate  his  procedure  on  this  occa- 
sion, we  might  survey  his  chequered 
career — his  flight  from  constitnencj 
to  constituency — from  Carlisle  to 
Cumberland,  from  Cumberland  to 
Pembroke,  from  Pembroke  to  Dor- 
chester, fh)m  Dorchester  to  Ripon, 
from  Ripon  to  Carlisle  again,  accom- 
modating bis  political  opinions,  in  his 
flight,  to  that  which  seemed  the  inte- 
rest of  the  hour,  and  then  exclidm, 
"Frailty,  thy  name  is— Graham!" 
Of  these  "frailties**  be  now  speaks 
very  gaily ;  but  the  public  thinks  of 
them  grayely,  and  will  not  trust  its 
TiXidl  interests  to  snch  unsteady  keep- 

Baring  thus  given  a  malignant  lunge 
at  the  Se(»«tiu7-at-War,  the  right 
honourable  baronet  favoured  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  himself,  with  his  po- 
litical compliments.  Let  us  speak  of 
each  in  their  order ;  and,  first,  of  Mr 
Disraeli.  Than  this  gentleman,  we 
doubt  whether  there  are  half-a-dos«i 
abler  men  in  the  country ;  abler,  we 
mean,  for  the  purposes  of  practical  and 
masterly  statesmanship.  Every  one 
but  those  who  knew  bis  thorough 
business  habits,  both  as  a  county 
magistrate  in  Buckinghamshire,  and 
a  political  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  astonished  at  his  un- 
dertaking the  duties  of  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Has  not,  however, 
the  penetrating  judgment  of  Lord 
Derby,  in  appointmg  him  to  this  post, 
been  thus  far  justified  by  the  result? 
As  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  as  critical  and  harassing  a  position 
as  could  be  imagined,  he  has  displayed 
consummate  discretion  on  every  occa- 
sion; and  those  who  haye  the  best 
opportunities  of  knowing,  assert  that 
the  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  his  ap- 
prehension, and  the  soundness  and 
decision  of  his  judgment,  challenge 
unqualified  and  high  admiration.  He 
afibrds  a  yery  splendid  refutation  of 
the  impudent  and  selfish  fallacy  of 
presumptuous  dullards,  that  a  man  of 
genius  cannot  be  a  man  of  business  I 
We  entertain  no  doubt  that  he  is  at  the 
present  moment  devoting,  and  has  long 
been  devoting,  every  fiiculty  of  his 
mind— aided  by  the  greateet  finaaeial 
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ability  and  information  which  are  at 
the  command  of  a  responsible  Britisli 
statesman  in  his  high  oflSce,  and  un- 
der the  pressure  of  immense  responsi- 
bility—to the  duty  of  devising  mea- 
snres  to  remedy  real  and  great  fiscal 
evlK  with  a  comprehensive  regard 
to  all  the  interests  of  the  country, 
lie  himself  publicly  announced,  that 
the  Government  were  engaged  upon 
**  measures  which  would  obtain  the 
afsent,  and  even  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
probation, of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.**  On  another  occasion,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spoke  of 
measures  as  ^Mooming  in  the  future;** 
and,  we  doubt  not,  alluded  to  the 
application  of  certain  commanding 
principles  of  justice,  which  none  wish 
more  sedulously  to  keep  out  of  sight 
and  operation  than  the  venomous 
and  writhing  occupants  of  the  Man- 
chester nest  of  faliiely- called  Free- 
loaders. Hear,  then,  what  Sir  James 
Graham,  almost  in  the  same  breath 
in  which  he  announced  his  meek  will- 
ingness to  occupy   "any  .«*ITrATION 

WHICH  IT  MK.HT  ni-:  in  thk  plea- 

St'HK  OF  THK  ClKlWN  TO   CALL    irrOX 

HIM  TO  KILL**— Sir  James  Graham, 
whose  oflicial  ex|>ericnce  should  have 
recalled  to  his  recollection  the  pres- 
Fure  of  official  reserve  operating  ou 
Ministers — sai<l  with  reference  to  these 
well-considered  intiniatiuns  of  an 
eminent  minister:  ^*  We  hear  of  some- 
thing *  looming  in  the  future.*  I  will 
tell  you  Hhat  U  looming  in  the  future 
— a  quart  huttle,  into  which  a  con- 
juror is  to  jump.  May  I  bo  there  to 
SCO  r*  Novel  and  digniticd  language 
tliiJ  for  a  right  honourable  baronet 
in  Sir  James's  position ;  smacking 
somewhat  of  the  slang  of  that 
elevateil  school  —  the  Manchester 
school— to  which  Sir  James  has  re- 
cently allied  himself.  ''  And  I  tell 
you  this,**  he  contiuued :  **  I  am  satis- 
fied that  all  these  vain  declarations 
about  *  some  great  scheme  for  the 
revision  of  taxation,  whieh  will  to 
hailed  with  delight  by  all  classes  of 
the  count ry,*n;r ruin  fU/usioits,andwiH 
bf  disiifMtrii  into  thin  <ifr.*'  Sir  James 
(iraham  uill  probably  admit  that  Mr 
Drunimond.  a  man  of  high  personal 


character,  of  great  ability,  and  an 
accomplished  financier,  is  equally  well 
qualified  with  himself  to  speak  ou  the 
subject  to  which  he  was  alluding ;  and 
Mr  Drummond  publicly  declared,  that 
**  Mr  Disraeli  was  a  man  of  very  great 
genius,*  and,  together  with  the  persona 
now  in  ofiice,  more  likely  to  put  our 
taxes  in  a  proper  state,  than  others 
are.'*  Another  first-rate  financial 
authority— perhaps  the  greatest  in  the 
country — Mr  Baring,  the  member  for 
Huntingdon,  spoke,  in  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  still  higher 
terms  of  eulogy  concerning  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Is  it,  then,  becoming  in  Sur 
James  Graham  thus  to  speak  of  that 
right  honourable  gentleman,  and  the 
measures  which  he  is  maturing  under 
the  pressure  of  official  responsibility  ? 
Jjci  Sir  James  ask  himself,  with  a 
blush,  what  is  the  real  value  of  his 
own  political  opinions,  adopted  and 
abandoned  with  such  criminal  levity  I 
If  he  be  now  as  sincere  as  he  was  in 
1839,  let  him  reflect  on  his  language 
then,  and  be  silent :  *^  After  the  best 
reflection  which  I  can  bestow  upon 
the  subject,  and  viewing  it  in  every 
possible  light,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  my  conviction,  that  a  frek 

IMIH>UTATION  OF  CORN     .     .     .     WOUld 

render  this  the  l.\st  country  which 

I  8H0ULD  WIiiH  TO  INIIAnil  *M 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  James 
flew  at  still  higher  game — the  noble 
Premier.  We  l^g  to  call  special  atten- 
tion to  the  right  honourable  baronet*8 
well- considered  oltservations  on  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  course  which 
he  has  hitherto  adopted.  After  coquet- 
ting, in  a  miserable  spirit  of  suluer- 
Tieut  trifling,  with  the  question  of  the 
ballot,  and  alluding  to  the  Earl  of 
Derby*8  declared  resistance  to  the 
progress  of  democracy,  the  riglit 
honourable  baronet  thus  proceeded: 
^^  I  have  no  such  great  alarm  at  the 
spreail  of  democracy.  ...  If  I  were 
the  most  timid  person  dreading  the 
increase  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
popular  party,  /  sAouid  <rty,  dtlibe- 
raufyt  that  Lord  Derby,  during  the 
short  time  be  has  held  office,  has 


*  It  is  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  new  lioun  of  Commons  tliat  it  contaiiii  three  mea 
of  »nch  high  literary  geniui  and  brilliant  reputation  as  Mr  Ditraielli  Mr  Maeaulay, 
and  Sir  Ed  if  aid  Dulwer  Lytton. 
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done  moire  to  give  a  sudden  and  violent 
impulse  to  the  popular  party ^  than  any 
course  of  mild  progressive  rejfbrm  could 
have  effected  in  the  space  of  two  genC' 
rations/  .  .  .  What  was  the  very 
fii-st  act  of  Lord  Derby,  on  accepting 
the  seils  of  oflSce?  It  was" — not  to 
send  fbr  that  veteran  soldier  of  for- 
tune, bat  —  "on  that  very  day  to 
create  eighteen  privy  councillors, — 
to  raise  men  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
State,  with  no  official  training  what- 
ever, and  without  any  peculiar  ability 
or  intelligence  to  mitigate  their  in- 
experience. That  was  an  immense 
stride  towards  democratic  govern^ 
mentr 

Such  are  the  "  deliberate "  asser- 
tions, and  such  the  reasons  assigned 
for  them,  by  this  venerable  chame- 
leon. It  is  thus  that  he  presumed 
**  deliberately "  to  stigmatise  a  Go- 
vernment, consisting,  amongst  others, 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Lord  St  Leonards,  the  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale, the  Earl  of  Malmesbnry,  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton,  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  Lord  Har- 
dinge,  Mr  Disraeli,  Mr  Walpole,  Sir 
John  Pakington !— to  say  nothing 
of  the  various  other  gentlemen  anxi- 
ously selected  by  the  Earl  of  Derby 
to  carry  on  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment, and  every  day  of  whose  tenure 
of  office  affords  a  glittering  refuta- 
tion of  the  unfounded  and  wanton 
assertion  of  this  eager  and  not  very 
fastidious  aspirant  for  office!  In 
what  way  is  it  insinuated  that  Lord 
Derby's  appointments  have  consti- 
tuted "  an  immense  stride  towards 
democratic  government?  "  The  alleged 
absence  of  "  official  training."  Fare- 
well, then,  heroes  of  the  Manchester 
School !  Broad-bottomed  as  Sir  James 
Graham's  Administration  may  be,  it 
will  not  include  Friend  Bright,  or 
Cobdcn — or  any  of  those  other  wor- 
thies who  arc,  doubtless,  licking  their 
lips  in  hopeful  expectation  of  a  gooA 
time  coming,  with  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  Netherby  I 

We  give  to  Sir  James  Graham's 
"deliberate"  assertion,  as  deliberate 
and  an  indignant  contradiction ;  and, 
in  simply  doing  so,  feel  that  we  for- 
bear from  the  utterance  of  exceed- 
ingly severe  strictures  upon  what  fell 
from  him  on  an  occasion  to  which  he 
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naturally  hoped  and  expected  that  the 
anxions  eyes  of  the  public  would 
be  directed.  If,  however,  he  have 
nothing  different  from,  or  better  than, 
this  to  offer  them,  as  pledges  and 
guarantees  for  safe  statesmanship, 
guided  by  a  lofty  and  chivabroas  cha- 
racter and  bearing,  let  him  be  off  to 
California,  and  so  contemptaously 
quit  "  the  last  country  which  he  can 
wish  to  inhabit" — where  "  a  free  im- 
portation of  com'*  is  in  dlsastrons 
operation,  rendering  ns,  the  *'  work- 
shop of  the  world,  dependent  for  our 
bread  upon  foreign  coontries  1"  We 
will  tell  Sir  James  what  would  consti* 
tnte  "  an  immense  stride  towards  de- 
mocratic government"-— the  accession 
of  himself  and  the  associates  with 
whom  he  has  latterly  allied  himself,' 
and  with  whom  he  Is  at  this  moment 
bnsily  arranging  preliminaries,  and 
the  conditions  of  adhesion  and  snp*  * 
port.  It  would  be  an  immense  striae 
towards  democratic  government,  to* 
see  a  gentleman  called  to  the  head  of 
affairs,  who  adopts  and  discards  poll* 
tical  prindples  as  so  many  counters 
forapoliticalgaming-table— perilously 
announcing,  by  bis  own  conspicuous 
example,  that  to-day  affords  no  secu- 
rity for  to-morrow's  principles  or 
course  of  action,  or  rather,  on  the 
contrary,  a  guarantee  that  those  of 
to-morrow  will  contradict  those  of  to- 
day. Such  condnct  tends  to  convert  a 
Politician  into— Pantaloon ;  and  the 
case  would  be  only  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  such  conduct  was  practised 
by  one  who,  in  all  the  private  relations 
and  amenities  of  life,  was  perfectly 
irreproachable. 

We  now  approach  Sir  James 
Graham's  other  grave  imputation 
upon  the  political  conduct  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  shall  again- 
adopt  his  own  words — designed  to 
condense  and  give  currency  to  those 
derogatory  insinnations,  or  rather  ac- 
cusations, with  which  the  Badical' 
press  had  been  teeming. 

"  Never  would  I,"  commenced  Shr 
James,  in  the  capacity  of  candidate  for 
the  premiership--**  never  would  /say, 
*  I  throw  the  question  of  my  policy  be- 
fore the  people  of  this  country,  that  the 
people  may  decide :  tliot  I  have  no  ab' 
solute  opinion  of  my  own,  but  am  will- 
ing to  do  as  the  countiy  directs.  I 
would  say,  this  is  a  wise,  this  is  a' 
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prudent  people  ;  bat  this  is  a  demo- 
cratic coarse  dangerous  to  pursue.  I 
never  would  be  the  tool  of  the  will  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  I  would 
exercise  my  own  independent  judg- 
ment. That  which  I  thought  right  I 
woald  publicly  uphold,  aud  I  would 
stand  or  fall  by  it.  As  to  Lord  Derby, 
he  himself  says,  he  entertains  an  opi- 
nion— an  individual  opinion — an  indi- 
vidual opinion  is  entertained  by  the 
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is  prepared  to  defer  to  it  from  reasons 
of  pressing  state  policy  ?  If  he  plainly 
tell  them  beforehand  the  principles  by 
which  he  will  regulate  his  Govern- 
ment, purposely  requiring  them  to 
express  trust  or  distrust  in  his  prin- 
ciples and  pretensions,  and  they  in- 
sist on  selecting  him,  who  shall  gain- 
say the  conduct  and  decision  of 
governor,  or  governed?  The  mat- 
ter appears  to  us  no  worthy  of  being 


this  country  think  otherwise,  I  will 
not  propose  the  reim position  of  a 
duty  on  corn,  but  leave  it  to  my 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  pro- 
pose some  remission  of  taxation  which 
will  compensate  for  the  losses  which 
the  agricultural  interest  has  sustain- 
ed.' No,  we  are  too  far  north  to  be 
led  away  by  Mo//" 

Passing  o^  er  the  undignified  tone 
of  this,  let  us  look  steadily  for  a  few 
moments  at  what  he  has  said,  in 
order  to  see  whether  there  be  any 
snbstance  in  it.  On  a  particular 
question  of  fiscal  economy,  forming 
only  one  item  of  the  many  with 
which  a  statesman  has  to  deal  in 
governing  a  country,  the  Prime 
Minister,  as  we  have  seen,  said  to  the 
country  at  large — *  Such  is  my  own 
opinion  ;  but  if  a  decisive  majority 
of  a  "  wise  and  prudent  people" 
oppose  my  acting  in  accordance  with 
that  opinion,  I  will  so  far  defer  to 
the  deliberate  voice  of  the  country, 
that  I  will  not  interfere  with  its  deci- 
Bion ;  but  1  see  evils  which  require 
a  remedy,  in  consequence  of  the 
country  having,  in  my  view,  precipi- 
tately arrived  at  a  particular  conclu- 
sion ;  and  those  evils  I  will  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  redressing.* 
This  opinion  Lord  Derby  shares  in 
common  with — Lord  Shelburne,  and  a 
greatnumberof  his  political  opponents. 

Questions  of  this  kind  are  of  a 
supremely  difficult  practical  charac- 
ter— namely,  how  far  a  governor  or 
lawgiver  may  accommodate  himself 
to  the  universally  prevalent  error 
among  those  for  whom  he  is  called 
by  Providence  to  legislate  and  to 
govern:  but  is  it  not  more  unworthy 
trifling  to  say,  that  a  modern  governor 
of  an  enlightened  people  is  to  abdi- 
cate his  functions,  because  on  one 
particular  subordinate  question  their 
opinion  differs  from  his  own,  and  he 


If  the  people  of    seriously  discussed  ;  and  this  is  the 


last  time  that  we  shall  discuss  it.  But 
Sir  James  Graham,  in  his  own  ele- 
gant phraseology,  is  "too  far  north 
to  be  led  away  by  "  that  which  he  will 
soon  find  recognised  as  "  legislation  in 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  the 
spirit  of  justice."  We  verily  believe 
that  no  man  living  could  more  power- 
fully and  conclusively  illustrate,  ex- 
press, and  demonstrate,  the  propriety 
of  Lord  Derby's  procedure,  than  Sir 
James  Graham  himself,  did  it  bnl 
suit  his  political  interests  to  do  so ; 
but  then,  to  be  sure,  what  coarse  of 
procedure  could  he,  and  has  be,  noij 
so  powerfully  illustrated  and  cogently 
enforced  ? 

The  genius  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  abhors  Democracy,  bat  will 
fondly  embrace  it,  in  order  to  farther 
the  supposed  interests  of  that  reli- 
gion. **  Its  soft  embrace  is  agony 
and  death,"  however — as  is  the  case 
with  the  flower  which  tenderly  closes 
over  the  fly.  Democracy,  to  vary  the 
figure,  in  dalliance  with  Popery,  is 
like  the  prey  seen  fascinated  by  the 
baleful  eye  of  the  serpent — viz.  to  de- 
struction. Sir  James  Graham  ap- 
pears to  us  on  the  eve  of  a  thorough 
identification  with  the  Democratic 
party  of  this  country,  having  lost  all 
chance  of  an  alliance  with  the  Con- 
servative party.  His  ambition  is 
great,  and  he  feels  acutely  the  isolated 
position  to  which,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  he  has  been  relegated  by  all 
parties.  He  is  tired  of  sitting  on  the 
back  benches,  and  seeing  "novices" 
governing  the  country,  and,  what  is 
worse,  successfully,  without  his  co- 
operation, and  in  spite  of  his  opposi- 
tion.    His  resolve  has  been  taken. 

"  Flectere  si  ncqueo  saperos,  Achoronta 
nioveho.** 

On  none  of  the  occasions  which  he 
has  latterly  seized  for  exhibiting  him- 
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self  have  we  seen  any  repudiation  of 
even  Uie  exiremest  opinions;  for  he 
knows  that,  were  he  to  do  so,  pari 
passu  would  recede  from  him  those 
without  whom  he  can  now  do  no- 
thing. This  is  the  true  key  to  his 
present  position,  which  he  must  secret- 
ly feel  and  acknowledge  to  be  both 
embarrassing  and  humiliating.  His 
TTou  oTQ>  he  felt  to  be  gone,  the  instant 
that  the  Earl  of  Derby  had  announced 
his  resolution  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  expressed  opinion  of  the 
country,  at  the  elections,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  duty  on  com.  Let  any  one 
refer  to  Hansard  for  his  elaborate 
effort,  on  the  first  meeting  between 
the  new  Ministers  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  demonstrate  that  LfOrd 
Derby  was  finally  and  for  ever  com- 
mitted to  a  duty  on  com,  with  which 
he  ought  to  stand  or  fall ;  and  at  this 
moment  Sir  James  feels  himself  poli- 
tically—notrAcrc.  With  whom  is  he 
to  combine,  in  order  to  return  to 
power,  "  IF  it  should  be  the  "  very 
improbable  ^^  pleasure  of  the  Crown 
to  call  him  to  "  power  ? 

Docs  he  dream  of  effecting  a  junc- 
tion with  Mr  Gladstone,  Mr  Card- 
well,  and  the  other  members  of  what 
has  hitherto  passed  under  the  name, 
for  want  of  a  conveniently  distinctive 
designation,  of  the  Peel  party?  First 
of  all,  we  have  yet  to  leara  that  the 
men  of  high  honour  and  principle 
whom  Sir  Uobert  Peel  persuaded  to 
follow  his  eccentric  movements,  are 
capable,  in  a  moment  of  pique  and 
disappointment,  of  politically  perjur- 
ing themselves  by  the  adoption  of 
lladical  opinions,  against  which  all 
their  public  acts  and  declarations  are 
on  record  against  them,  to  stare  them 
out  of  countenance  before  an  indignant 
and  dii'gustcd  country.  Sir  James 
Graham's  recent  conduct  is  indeed 
calculated  to  **  lower  the  tone  of  pub- 
lic morality  ; "  but  we  know — we  say 
it  advisedly — that  there  are  distin- 
guished members  of  that  party  whom 
nothing  can  drive  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Radicals ;  who  have  declared 
that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  will 
they  do  what  is  tantamount  to  taking 
such  a  course,  and  who  are  anxious 
tliat  the  existing  Government  should 
be  dealt  with  fairly,  and  encouraged 
to  act  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and 
conciliation.    We  shall  be  infinitely 


astonished  to  find  sach  a  man  as  Mr 
Gladstone  commit  such  an  act  of 
political  suicide.  We  are  peraoaded 
that  no  paltry  feelings  of  Irritadoa 
can  induce  that  gentleman  to  enlist 
himself  in  the  ranks  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  in  company  with  such 
men  as  Mr  Cobden  or  Mr  Bright, 
in  the  bonds  of  economical,  social, 
moral,  and  political  union  of  piiaci- 
ples  and  sentiments.  We  speak  the 
sentiments,  we  are  certain,  of  the 
vast  majority  of  moderate  politicianfl, 
when  we  say  that  we  regard  such  a 
conjuncture  as  practically  impossible. 
It  is  absurd  and  monstrous  to  think 
that  any  man,  or  number  of  pab» 
lie  men,  would  venture  upon  snch 
a  desperate  experiment  upon  public 
opinion  and  forbearance  as  would  be 
indicated  by  the  spectacle  of  New- 
castle, Graham,  Gladstone,  Cobden, 
Cardwell,  Hume,  Villiers,  and  Bright, 
sitting,  a  happy  united  family,  at  ths 
same  council-  board !  The  very  sonnd 
moves  to  laughter  ;  and  the  first 
visible  advance  towards  snch  a  com- 
bination would  be  the  signal  for  in- 
stant adherence  to  Lord  Derby's 
Government  of  very  many  hononrable 
and  independent  but  moderate  Whiga^ 
Rightly  read,  the  elections  have 
taught  impressive  and  instructive 
lessons  to  three  parties — to  the  Feel 
party,  the  Russell- Whig  party,  and 
the  Graham  -  Cobden  revolutionary 
party ;  namely,  that  the  country  wiU 
have  none  of  them  separately,  for 
each  is  in  decisive  and  ludicrous 
minority^  Had  the  country  given  any 
oue  of  them  its  confidence,  it  would 
have  placed  it  in  a  commanding 
majority,  capable  of  efiective  action ; 
but  by  placing  them  in  an  unquestion- 
able minority,  it  has  told  them  plainly 
— we  wish  yon  to  be  in  Parliament, . 
but  not  in  power.  Be  there  to  check, 
to  counsel,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
faction  aud  misgovemment,  but  mot 
yourselves  to  govern.  Then,  has  the 
country  not  equally  forbidden  the- 
three  to  combine,  and  thereby  attempt 
to  convert  three  minorities  into  a 
majority  ?  Is  there  a  single  member 
of  the  Reform  Club,  however  san- 
guine, who  ventures  to  hope  that  Me 
country  will  stand  a  Radical  Govern-' 
meni*  Why  did  it  not  say  so  at  the 
last  election?  It  then  spoke  out 
in  the  negative;  and  if  Sur  James 
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Graham  were  i*eally  to  attempt  the 
formation  of  a  Colxlcn  cabinet,  at 
tlie  ver}'  first  inkliDg  of  snch  an  impu- 
dent experiment,  incredulity  would 
anccumb  to  alarm,  to  consteniation — 
and  down  would  go  the  Funds,  lower 
and  lower,  till  the  attempt  w&s  aban- 
doned, once  and  for  ever,  to  iutro- 
dnce  revolution  into  the  heart  of  a 
thoroughly  conservative  country. 
AVild  work  would  Messrs  Cobdcu 
and  Co.  make  in  a  twinkling  with 
the  Church,  with  the  army,  the 
navy,  with  the  laws  and  the  consti- 
tntibn,  all  of  which  they  would  sub- 
merge under  the  delu^rc  of  universal 
gnflVage.  I^rd  John  UufsoH  and  Sir 
George  Grey  openly  declared  their 
conviction  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  measure  which  these  men 
supported  in  a  body,  in  the  year  1849/ 
was  one  of  downright  Chartism.  We 
recentlyquotedthevery  words  in  which 
they  so  expressed  themselves.  Are 
we,  then,  to  expect  Lord  John  to 
support  a  Chartist  Government  ?  Is 
he  to  turn  Chartist  V  If  so,  a  mourn- 
ful country  would  instnntly  send  him 
to  keep  company  with  another  Char- 
tist, who  is  now  prevented  from  doing 
further  mischief.  What  then  becomes 
of  Sir  James  Graham's  advance  to- 
wards the  Radicals?— or  are  they 
advancing  towards  him?  We  beg 
these  gentry  to  consider  these  things 
coolly;  for  this  is  the  lesson  which 
the  country  has  taught  t/tetN, 

What  has  the  country  said  to  the 
Whigs? --the  Kussell-Grey  semi- 
Radicals?  Where  arc  they  V  Blown 
away  by  the  breath  of  popular  con- 
tempt and  disgust.  Tiiey  are  appa- 
rently silent  as  the  grave.  Lord 
John  is  at  this  moment  sitting  in  a 
delightful  little  apartment,  trying  to 
solace  his  jade<i  mind  with  the  mate- 
rials lung  liefore  him,  by  the  aid  of 
which  he  is  to  come  out  in  a  new  and 
rngrfging  eharacter,  as  the  biographer 
of  his  brother  |N>ot,  Moore.  The 
author  of  Pon  (\vlns  is  sighing,  as 
he  reads  the  lonely  lines,  **  (>ft  in  the 
stilly  night ;"  and  thinks  of  their  ap> 
]>licability  to  certain  juMliatl  '^  halls 
deserted.*'  I^t  him  take  courage : 
the  country  Bishes  him,  and  Lord 
Mabon,  and  Mr  Card  well,  to  drop 


politics  and  write  biography,  and  hsa 
given  them  leisure  for  it.  But  tho 
brilliant  pencil  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton,  or  rather  his  eloquent  lips — 
for  he  spoke  it  at  the  bastings,  on 
commencing  his  gallant  and  soccess- 
ful  fight  for  Hertfordshire— shall  tell 
ns  what  view  the  country  takes  of  tho 
little  clique  which  it  has  just  poshed 
unceremoniously  into  a  back  room, 
with  paper  caps  on  their  heads. 

"  I  denounco  that  small  section  of  ambi- 
tions men  who  endeavour  to  juggle  the 
Whit;s  into  the  belief  that,  without  them, 
no  Goreniment  can  be  safe,  and  to  coax 
the  Radicals  into  the  notion  that  without 
them  no  Government  can  be  liberal !  1 
don't  deny  that  Lord  John  himself  has 
many  high  qualities  :  he  has  courage,  elo- 
quence, genius  ;  but  he  has  shown  a  most 
inordinate  pasbiou  to  monopolise  power, 
and  a  modt  restless  impatience  to  regain  it ; 
and  he  certainly  did  succeed  in  forming  an 
Adminibtration  as  much  the  revvnto  of 
liberal  as  possible, and  as  much  resembling 
an  oligarchy  an  was  ever  before  pcen  in 
this  country.  With  one  or  two  illustrious 
cxcei>tions,  it  wa^  tho  GoTernment  of  a 
coople  of  families.  Wherever  you  looked 
you  saw  a  Russell,  or  the  connection  of  a 
Russell  ;  a  Grey,  or  the  cousin  of  a  Grey. 
That  latft  Govemment  puts  me  in  mind  of 
the  Chinese  map  uf  the  world.  The  Chi* 
node  describe  a  large  circle  in  the  middle 
of  ■  square,  leaving  out  four  little  comers, 
which  tlicy  con>ider  the  regions  of  per- 
petual darkness  and  sn^w.  They  state 
this  circle  to  be  the  Celet:tial  empire  of 
China  ;  and  to  the  four  cold  little  comers 
they  b.iuii«h  the  miserable  remnant  of 
mankind.  Just  so,  the  last  Cabinet  de- 
scribed a  Liberal  Administration.  They 
drew  a  p^at  circle  round  all  the  good 
things  of  Downing  Street.  That  was  tho 
Olestial  Kmpin; !  in  which  they  quar- 
tered them-elvcs  and  their  families  ;  but 
ad  for  you.  Radicals,  Reform  or?,  friend  k  of 
progress  you  don't  belong  to  the  Cele:?- 
tial  Km[  ire  any  more  than  the  Conserva* 
tives  do— yon  were  left  to  blow  your  nails 
on  the  cold  tide  of  the  circle.** 

And  let  ns  add  the  beautiful  perora- 
tion :— 

"It  was  once  finvly  raid  by  Lord 
Dronghani,  that  it  wa«  the  boast  of  the 
Roman  Kmperor  Augustus  that  he  found 
Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble  ;  but 
how  much  nobler  the  boast  of  the  Blini.«- 
ter  who  shall  say  that  he  found  law  dear, 
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and  left  it  cheap  ;  found  it  the  patrimony 
of  the  rich— left  it  the  inheritance  of  the 
poor  ;  found  it  the  two-edged  sword  of 
fraud  and  oppression — left  it  the  sta£f  of 
honesty  and  the  shield  of  innocence  1 
And  if  for  nothing  else  bnt  to  carry 
throagh  all  our  courts  the  reform  thus 
nobly  commenced  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, I  should  still  say  as  a  true  friend  of 
the  people,  'Give  to  Lord  Derby's  Go- 
▼emment  a  fair  trial.' " 

Sir  Edward  must  pardon  onr  sadden 
transit,  for  one  moment,  from  himself 
to  Mr  Cobden,  to  remind  onr  readers 
that  that  plain-spoken  gentleman,  in 
the  late  Parliament^  told  Lord  John 
to  his  face,  flatly,  that  hu  retnm  to 
power  was  impossible ;  ^wherefore,  it 
seems  to  as — on  considering  what  has 
thus  fallen  from  a  highly  gifted  genios, 
and  a  daring  demagogue — that  Lord 
John  and  his  little  decimated  party 
are,  with  reference  to  Conservative  and 
Radical  elements  of  attraction  and 
support,  in  the  position  of  Mahomet's 
coffin  ;  and  there  we  leave  them. 

The  country  has  frightened  the  Peel 
party  out  of  its  wits  ;  it  has  suddenly 
proved  a  very  Herod  to  them.  We 
seriously  ask  all  the  hanaurabfe  mem- 
bers of  that  party  to  reflect  on  the 
treatment  which  they  have  experi- 
enced at  the  hands  of  the  constitu- 
encies. If  they  do  not  see  it,  every 
one  else  does — that  they  are  at  a 
terrible  discount;  as  onr  mercantile 
friends  would  say,  they  are  at  a 
very  low  figure.  Their  faithful 
little  dog,  the  Chronicle,  has  clean 
gone  mad  on  their  account.  It  has 
yelped,  and  yelped,  and  yelped,  till 
it  can  now  only  snap  in  silence.  It 
hopes  that  the  cream  of  the  Radical, 
the  Whig,  and  the  Conservative 
parties  will  rally  round  its  intelligent 
and  modest  owners  as  the  coming 
men— whom  it  does  not  seem  to  see 
are  yet  a  very  long  way  oflf  indeed  1 
It  is  utterly  inconceivable  to  us  what 
this  singular  paper  would  be  at  — 
what  it  really  believes  to  be  possible, 
in  any  political  contingency  that  can 
occur. 

And  now  a  word  concerning  Lord 
Derby's  Government,  and  the  party 
which  supports^  and  has  placed  it 
where  it  is.  That  Government, 
that  party,  is  Conservative — Protes- 
tant-Conservative—and  placed  in 
its  present  position  at  an  extremely 


perilous  crisis.     That  position  is  a 
proud  one,  but  surrounded  with  thW 
gravest  possible  responsibilities,  which 
none  can  sustain  but  men  of  great 
ability.    We  have  been  charged  by 
the  Times  with  sharing  and  abetting 
Lord  Derby's  alleged  attempt  to  lower 
the  standard  of  political  mondity — a 
charge  which  we  repel  with  great  in- 
dignation. We  see  no  difference  what- 
ever between  personal  and  political 
immorality.  That  man  cannot  be  per- 
sonally virtuous  who  deliberately  per- 
petrates political  profligacy.     In  this 
great  enlightened  country,  public  ofd- 
nion  is  naturally  influenced  by  the 
public  expression  of  that   opinion. 
Whoever  writes  what  will  be  read  by, 
and  influence  even  a  very  few  persons, 
incurs    a  real  responsibility— com- 
mensnrately  greater  with  the  nnmber 
of  those  who  so  read  and  are  so 
influenced ;  and  those  who  write  In 
this  Magazine  are  men  who  deeply 
feel   that   responsibility.     Thev  do 
not    oommit    this   long-establuhed 
organ  of  public  opinion  lightly  to  the 
support  of  either  men  or  measures ; 
anddiorish,  on  the  oontrary,  such  a 
painful  sense  of  a  certain  recent  ad 
of  prodigious  political  terdversatlon 
— that  to  which  we  owe  tne  snddes 
total  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  and 
the   imposition   of  the  income-tax 
under  a  pledge   which   was  flatly 
false  —  as    renders   the   writers  in 
Biackwood's  Magazine  both  cautions 
and  Jealous.    Let  any  man  prove  to 
us,  if  he  can,  that  we  have  in  any 
single  instance   upheld   '^  deception 
and  evasion."    We  challenge  proof; 
and   if  it    be   not   given,   despise 
assertion.    Incapable    ourselves    of 
deception  or  evasion,  we  are  also 
incapable   of  such   an   act   of  in- 
credible  stupidity,    and   ingratitude 
towards   the   public,   as  •  to   enlisi 
ourselves  into  the  service  of  a  Go- 
vernment which  deals  in  deception 
and  evasion.     If  we  thought  Lord 
Derby's  Government  capable  of  sneh 
conduct,  we  should  be  the  first  to 
expose  and   denounce  it ;   bnt  we 
deny  the  imputation  altogether.    The 
course  which  a  certain  portion  of  the 
press  has  thought  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  poliUcal  literature  to  adopt, 
towards  the  distingnished  men  whom 
the  Queen  has  intrusted   with   tlio 
government  of  her  mighty  empire. 
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is.  In  our  opinion,  not  only  cen- 
punihlo,  hnt  quite  iutoU'rabUs  atul 
a  (h>;rradati(m  to  that  iM^Iitiral 
literaturo.  Tlio>o  who  are  •riiilly 
of  it  fiiil  to  s('«»  liow  it  lowrrs  them 
in  public  ostiniatiim,  and  also  hnw 
coniplctrly  it  taiU  of  it**  oliji'ot.  The 
prvss  of  (Ireat  Hritain  i-*  wry  power- 
ful, tmt  not  omnipotfMit ;  the  puhlic 
is  nobly  and  sternly  {.'enenuis  and 
jnat — it  symftathi-^es  with  tlmse  who 
arc  falsely  accused,  and  visits  with 
the  ven^'eanre  of  an  indi;niant  disdain 
those  will)  falsely  aeruse,  and  that 
pvstcinaii(':illv,  and  fur  the  has4'>t 
party  pnr[>o><es.  We  shall  make  no 
particular  allii^iinns,  nor  eond(>srend 
to  use  the  lan«;na;;e  of  vituperation  ; 
bat  we  have,  with  :ill  just  and  mode- 
rate men,  l»een  shocked  at  the  way 
in  which  the  Karl  <if  Derby  and  his 
brother  mini<«ters  have  ttren  sedu- 
lously sUndfred,  and  with  the 
more  CAf;<'rness.  that  their  own  lifts 
art*  necessarily  seah-d-for  a  while. 
Grave  and  specific  iinpntation^  have 
been  made  and  persrvcivd  with,  in 
defiance  of  distinct  denial  ami  dis- 
pnxif ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  for  lan- 
gnafre  in  which  tiily  to  cliaractt-risc 
such  conduct.  Hut,  in  the  mean 
time,  what  is  the  result  ?  Thesf» 
misrepri'St'iited  ministers,  souirht  to  l»c 
covered  in  the  slani!»*rer's  f:|lmi'.  :ire 
silently  conduct  in;:  the  affairs  of  the 
conntrv,  a^  far  as  we  can  see  from 
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appeared  to  ns — that  thoge  who  thiw 
act,  fairly  subject  themselves  t«>  tho 
stenie«<t  scrutiny,  and  are  liable  to 
the  imputation  of  radical  unsound nc.s.s 
of  jud^'inrnt,  or  miconscientifmsncss. 
If  a  public  man,  highly  educated, 
intelh'ctually  ^ilt^'^li  ^\i\\  infinite  op- 
purtuniiies  fur  observation  and  reth  c- 
tion,  dnriu:^  tiftren  or  twenty  years, 
deliberately  atllrms,  re-atlirms,  niut 
acts  upon  (I'rtain  ;;n'at  political  prin- 
ciph's  a<  wis*',  honest,  and  advanta- 
peoui,  the  political  moralist  has  surely 
a  ri<:ht  to  reipiire  him  to  establish,  on 
the  clearest  possible  proofs,  that  what 
he  ha'4  bfen  <x\\  inland  doin^all  his  lite, 
he  now  verilv  and  in  his  conscience  be- 
lieve<t«»h'ivebee!i  utterly  and  ruinous- 
ly fallacious:  and  if,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  challen;:ed  iudi^idual  is  liable  to 
the  lea-it  suspicion  of  havin;;  acted 
with  a  view  to  personal  advaMci*m«>nt 
or  aj:irrandi<ement,  receives  place  and 
powrras  lhec«inse(juencesand  results 
of  chaufifd  opinions,  a  presumptiiui  is 
rai<rd  which  it  i**  almost  impoH^ihle  to 
rebut.  Now  *'m/r  withers  are  nn- 
wrunjj*' — wc  have  nti  recantation,  or 
excuse,  or  aiMjlo^^y  to  make  :  we  stand 
by  our  principles,  and  re?>iH'ct  all  who 
dr»  the  same :  but  we  must  be  excused 
for  d<*alin^  somewhat  contemptuously 
with  thoie  who,  beintr  in  the  <ither 
catejrnry,  lMM*<>nie  our  flippant  I'cnsor-*. 
We  sav  **  silence,  for  d«Tciicv's  sake." 
We  believe,  for  reasons  allefred   bv 


their  public   arts   and   the  nsub    of    those   who   have   so   coully   changed 


their   acts,   calmly  and    most    tftVc- 
tively. 

We  are  onrselv«'s  constant  Pmtee- 
tinni^ts;  but  we  also  know  that  what 
Is  soientitirnlly  ri^drt  i^  «omf'timfs  puli- 
tically  impo'ioible.  We  are  nnt  ifMifi;» 
tocallon  I^onl  Ib'rbytore«»ij;n  iM-f.-nwe 
he  cannot  ^n've  us  iill  wc  rf'f|tiire,  or 
think  ri^rht.  Wi'  still  hold  tho«e  funda- 
inental  political  npinions  which  Lord 
John  Russell,  Sir.lame^  4 Graham,  and 
Sir  RidHTt  IN'el,  have  publidv,  de- 
liberately. Solemnly,  rr(ie«te<lly  de- 
clared to  Ih»  their  (»wn,  imt  sudib-nly 
repudiate,  and  then  eohceive  thi*ni- 
selves  jn*itified  in  ridiculinL'  us  for 
continnin};  to  entertain  them.  We 
look  upon  the  n'pndintion  by  f>f»1itical 


thfir  cttat'i,  that  a  I  Protectionist 
]M»licy  will  in  the  end  In*  aj^ain  the 
dominant  p<»licy  of  this  country  — 
alike  ^heddin*:  its  lK'ni;:nant  influence 
ovrr  our  ships,  our  colonies,  onr 
commerce,  our  manufactures,  our 
ajiriculfure.  We  are  content  to  wait, 
re  press!  n  2,  «•«  best  we  may,  our 
anxieti(*s  when  we  contemplate  all 
the«e  i:n»at  interests.  We  suspect 
that  these  are  tlie  principles  of  tho 
pH'sent  Government ;  but  their  own 
faith  is  s«»lemnly  pledp«i  to  tho 
conntr}-  to  deal  fairly  with  it  on  tht^ 
q  nest  ion  of  Protection.  They  are 
bound  to  abainlon  the  attfuipi  to  im- 
pose a  duty  on  corn  ;  but  thry  are  as 
solemnly  )H>nnd.  in   tin*  lan;;na:;e  of 


men   of  pn-at   Iradini;  principles  of  Mr  Di^^raeli.  **  to  have  jnMice  done  to 

slate  jxdicy, avern-<l  for  a  l«m;r  (*<mrse  the  soil."    The  pnseni  Ministers  de- 

of  year^,  to  1m*  as  4i«>riou<<  a  matter  a^  rlaro  that   they   tn-lifve    themselves 

can  occupy  thou;;htfMl  attention.     It  Able  to  do  jn^^iice  to  the  soil;  and  if 

appears  to  as— and   it  baa  al trays  thej  do  nui,  tliey  will  fall.     The 
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ardent  hope  of  the  enemies  of  the 
agricultaral  interest  is,  that  it  will 
prove  very  unreasonably  exacting  and 
intractable,  in  order  to  let  in  that  great 
friend  of  the  ajjricultnral  interest,  Mr 
Cobden,  who  told  tlioin.  *^  we  owe  the 
fanners  somcthimj^^^ — these  being  tlie 
very  words  of  that  sajnent  and  con- 
scientious statesman.  But  that  ardent 
hope  is  doomed  to  disappointment,  for 
the  agricultural  interest  is  not  going 
to  have  a  strait-waistcoat  put  on  it 
for  its  pains.  It  will  not  take  the  per- 
fidious advice  offered  to  it.  The  crow 
has  the  cheese  in  its  bill,  and  will  not 
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when  the  Ministry  will  no  longer  have 
to  meet  a  hostile  Parliament,  or  be 
restrained  in  its  policy  by  an  over- 
powering opposition.  We  shall  meet 
Parliament  prepared  to  do  our  duty^ 
nnder  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
country  will  steadily  support  us." 

But  that  DUTY,  gentlemen  of  the 
League,  at  Chesham  Place,  Ne- 
therby,  and  Manchester,  is  a  duty  of 
a  very  comprehensive  character,  af- 
fecting every  individual,  and  every 
interest  in  the  British  Empire.  In 
it  are  involved  the  preservation  and 
advancement  of  imperial  interests — 


drop  it  into  the  watering  mouth  of    those  of  the  national  religion,  moral- 


the  flattering  fox  beneath.  Poor 
reynard,  the  crow  thanks  you  for  your 
compliments,  and  will  sing  for  you 
when  she  has  swallowed  her  cheese. 

The  Jiarl  of  Derby  declared,  on 
assuming  office  in  February,  that 
the  revision  of  our  economical  sys- 
tem was  a  va^t  undertaking,  re- 
quiring deliberate  and  comprehen- 
sive consideration.  Has  he  yet  had 
time  for  it?  Is  he  to  rush  to  re- 
sults with  -puerile  and  idiotic  preci- 
pitancy V  If  he  were,  he  would,  it  is 
superfluous  to  say,  lose  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country ;  but  there  is 
no  fear  of  his  doing  it.  We  cannot, 
we  do  not,  doubt  that  measures  are 
in  preparation  which  may  surprise 
our  enemies  ;  but  they  ought  to  wait, 
thou^di  the  suspense  is  tantalising. 
Their  staunch  friend  the  Times  tells 
them  that  **  it  is  onlv  fair  and  wise, 
to  hear  from  ministers  themsefvcs  the 
principles  on  which  they  intend  to 
act,  and  the  measures  which  they 
mean  to  bring  forward."  We  wait, 
in  patience  and  confidence,  for  the 
acts  and  deliberations  of  those  whom 
we  take  the  liberty  to  believe  men  of 
high  and  scrupulous  honour,  integrity, 
and  great  capacity,  and  also  indomita- 
ble courage.  We  bear  in  mind  what 
one  of  themselves*  has  latelv  said  : 
*'  We  shall  carry  out  our  views  with 
more  efficiency,  and  I  believe  with 
more  success,  in  the  new  Parliament, 


ity,  social  economy  —  the  colonial, 
agricultural,  mercantile,  and  mann- 
fdcturing  interests  of  this  superb  em- 
pire. We  say  with  reverence,  may 
God  gnido  the  counsels  that  have  to 
deal  with  such  mighty  matters  1  And 
alK)ve  and  beyond  all  other  soarces 
of  anxiety,  is  that  profound  one 
which  concerns  our  Protestantism. 
We  again  fervently  declare,  before 
our  ft'llow-countrymen,  that  wo  be- 
lieve our  Protestantism  in  danger. 
Look  to  the  Irish  elections,  a  sicken- 
ing but  suggestive  spectacle !  There 
the  Popish  priesthood  is  seen  squat- 
ting like  a  hideous  nightmare  on  the 
benighted  population.  Rouse  your- 
selves I  rouse  yourselves !  ye  Protes- 
tants of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land I  Up  to  the  rescuel  Why  was 
the  Earl  of  Derby  the  object  of  such 
diabolical  hatred  and  false iiood,  vented 
from  the  rancorous  lips  of  the  Popish 
priesthood  of  Ireland  ?  Because  they 
know  that  in  him  they  have  to  deal 
with  their  most  steadfast  opponent ; 
for  his  memorable  words  on  assum- 
ing office  are  still  ringing  in  their 
ears— 

**WlLL  YOU  SUrPORT  A  GOVERN- 
ment which  will  uphold  the 
Protestant  institutions  of  the 
corntry,  and  give  strength  anp 
increased  power  to  religious 
and  moral  education  through- 
out the  land? " 


*  The  (Miancellur  of  ihe  Exchequer  at  the  Bockiogham  election. 
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TH9  CRUSADERS*  MARCH. 
WRITTEN  FOR  MUSIC. 
I. 

Raise  ye  up  the  song  of  Zion ; 

Kaise  it  up  *inong  Judah^s  hills. 
Who  will  dare  to  meet  the  Lion 
By  the  fountains  of  the  rills  ? 

Strong,  strong — raise  the  song ! 

Raise  it  the  hills  among; 
Raise  it  till  the  Moslem  hear — 

Sound,  sound,  trump  and  drum  I 

Let  them  know  we  come — 
Cross  and  banner,  sword  and  spear  I 

II. 
Base  it  were  for  us  to  linger 

By  the  dull  and  weary  wave, 
While  the  Unbeliever's  finger 

Points  with  scorn  the  Holy  Grave. 
Ride,  ride  1— to-morrow's  tide 
Sees  us  the  spot  beside 
Watered  by  our  Lady's  tear. 
Sound,  sound,  trump  and  drum ! 
Let  them  know  we  come — 
Cross  and  banner,  sword  and  spear! 

III. 
Saintly  forms  above  are  bending, 

Martyrs'  hands  are  beckoning  on ; 
They,  the  brave^  who  died  contending 
For  the  faith  that  Christians  own ! 
Speed,  speed ! — pilgrim's  weed 
Shows  not  like  steel  at  need. 
Men  in  mail,  not  monks,  are  here ! 
Sound,  sound,  trump  and  drum  I 
Let  them  know  we  come — 
Cross  and  banner,  sword  and  spear ! 

IV. 

Lot  the  evening  shadows  gather; 
See,  the  night  is  settling  down. 
Shield  us,  O  Almighty  Father !— - 
Shield  our  army,  and  thine  own  I 

Halt,  halt  I  beneath  the  palm 

Raise  ye  the  evening  psalm. 
Raise  it  up  both  loud  and  clear. 

Sound,  sound,  trump  and  drum  I 

Let  them  know  we  come — 
Cross  and  banner,  sword  and  spear ! 

▼. 
Bright  the  stars  above  are  burning, 
As  they  may  have  burned  of  yore. 
When  the  shepherds,  home  returning, 
Told  the  words  that  angels  bore. 
Pray,  pray  I  for  the  day 
Calls  us  again  away. 
Once  more  let  the  foemcn  hear. 
Sound,  sound,  trump  and  drum ! 
Let  them  know  we  come — 
""  Cross  and  banner,  sword  and  spear ! 

*W.  E.  A. 
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No.  X. 
CHRISTOPHER  UNDER  CANVASS. 

Camp  at  Cladich, 

Scene — ITie  Faviiian.    Time— ^tiiue/. 

North  —  Talbotb  —  Seward  —  Bululr. 


NORTH. 

Sometimes  a  formally  exact  ^mmetij  presents  itself  to  me  ia  the  most 
general  stroctare  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  Establishment  of  the  danger,  or  pre- 
paration of  the  catastrophe,  Four  Books— diminntion  of  the  danger,  or 
retardation  of  the  catastrophe,  Four  Books— realisation  of  the  danger,  or 
effectnation  of  the  catastrophe,  Fonr  Books. 

BULLER. 

But,  sir,  this  formally  exact  symmetry  was  not  in  the  original  Ten  Books, 
which  then  gave  for  this  distribution  of  the  subject,  first  Fonr  Books,  three 
ditto,  and  three  ditto.  The  later  division  having  been,  I  think,  of  the  origi- 
nal YII  ioto  VII.  and  YUI.,  and  of  the  original  X.  into  XI.  and  XIL 

north. 

Even  this  was,  however,  a  symmetry.  Our  business  is  now  mainly  with 
the  first  Four,  which  bring  the  mischief  to  the  door. 

BULLER. 

Formerly,  Criticism  seemed  to  have  done  her  part  in  developing  unity. 
Now  she  is  required,  in  establishing  unity,  to  demonstrate  its  power— thai 
is,  its  utility ;  else  she  is  held  to  fight  for  forms,  which  are  themselves  held 
to  be  shadows. 

north. 

The  power  with  which  the  action  of  the  Paradise  Lost  moves  on  from 
its  origin  in  the  lifting  of  the  head,  from  the  fiery  fiood,  of  Satan,  ii  fUt. 
The  simple  severity  of  the  earlier  conduct,  is  the  condition  of  that  felt  power. 
But  only  the  inventors,  or  studious  judges  of  poetical  fictions,  perhaps,  will 
perceive  the  force  of  intellect  implied  in  contriving  the  simplicity.  Look 
at  the  first  steps.  Satan  raises  his  face— looks  round— ronses  his  next  mate 
— hears — answers— files  to  shore — is  followed — soliloquises — turns  to  the 
thought  of  arousing  the  rest — is  encouraged  by  bis  mate — approaches  the 
shore,  and  lifts  up  his  voice.  Imagine  that  the  rest  of  the  Poem  had  been 
lost ;  or  that  silence  had  then  overtaken  the  tongue  of  the  Poet.  How  great 
an  accession  to  the  Epic  Poetry  of  the  world  would  have  stood  in  those  few 
lines !  And  yet,  externally  viewed,  how  little  has  been  done !  The  magnitude 
is  internal.  It  is  the  prodigious  simplicity  of  the  Action— the  power  of  th« 
archangelical  intelligence,  and  of  the  '*  unconquerable  will,"  that  sustains  the 
seemingly  impossible  confiict  with  Omnipotence.  Imagine  the  Action  which 
goes  near  to  wrest  the  new  creation  from  the  sceptre  of  the  Creator!  And 
that  proceeds  adequately  strong  from  so  small-seeming  an  outset  as  that  slight 
corporeal  movement  of  an  individual  creature  I  '*  Round  he  throws  his  baldfol 
eyes."  From  that  mere  casting  his  eyes  round,  to  the  utmost  magnitude  of 
depicted  Action,  there  is  no  leap,  no  precipitous  or  disproportioned  ascent,  no 
escalade.  For  from  the  beginning  there  is  the  power  in  the  form.  '*  Eyea,^ 
''that  witnessed  huge  affliction  and  dismay,*^  mixed  with  obdniate  pride  aaA 
steadfast  hate.  There  is  already  the  snffideney,  so  far  u  on  the  finite  side 
sufficiency  can  be,  for  the  renewed  Satanic  warfare ! 
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BULLER. 

The  main  contemplation  which  Satan  entertains  of  God  is  one  which  com- 
prehends them  both  as  rivals  and  antagonists.,  opposed  belligerents.  He  has 
waged  war,  and  the  business  of  the  Poem  imports  that  he  shall  wage  war. 
He  has  waged  war,  and  been  annihilatingly  overthrown ;  he  will  wage  war, 
and,  by  hijjh  and  mysterious  permission,  shall  partially  succeed,  although  to 
bis  unspeakable  harm.  From  the  war  past  he  draws  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Almighty  surpiisses  him  in  force, — **  whom  thunder  has  made  greater." 
He  knows  God  as  omnipotent.  Meanwhile  he  believes  that  cunning  and 
fraud  may  prevail.  He  knows  not  omniscience.  Thus  a  hope  is  opened  to 
him,  and  the  progress  of  it  is  seen  in  First  Book.  He  accouuts  for  his  past 
defeat ;  that  is  to  say,  he  justifies  the  attempt  which  induced  his  defeat,  by 
saying  that  God  had  hidden  his  strength,  and  without  display  of  his  powers 
seemed  to  reign  rather  by  acquiescence  of  the  angelical  multitude.  The  out- 
ward superior  Power  of  God  he  acknowledges  freely  enough  in  a  great  many 
places.  Satan  succeeds  in  Heaven  after  the  same  sort  in  which  he  succeeds 
upon  earth — he  seduces^  and  he  succeeds  by  permission.  Such  success  as  he 
has  attaints  not  Omnipotence.     Apparently  Satan  is  herein  deceived. 

NORTH. 

This  appears  to  be  the  immediate  birth  of  pride.  He  would  feel  himself 
humbled  in  confessing  himself  vanquished.  As  long  as  he  is  ready  to  endure 
all  consequences,  and  in  spite  of  all  to  say  I  hate — I  resist — I  will  not — so  long 
he  appears  to  himself  unvanquishable.  So  long,  in  some  sort,  the  equal  foe. 
He  must  in  his  pride  have  forgotten  that  overwhelming  approach  when  the 
warring  Messiah  came  on  with  lightnings  and  thunders,  and  their  war  wis 
no  more.  The  reasoning  of  this  cannot  be  understood,  unless  Milton  means 
that  Pride  blinds,  as  all  Passions,  during  their  access,  blind.  As  long  as  he 
will  not  submit,  he  blindly  feels  that  the  war  is — power  against  power.  Satan 
in  his  first  speeches  proposes  to  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war,  putting  force 
and  guUe  equally.    In  the  next  he  has  made  up  his  mind  for  guile — 

"  Ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight, 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  meaus  of  evil !" 

This  is  verging  towards  the  war  that  must  be  waged — not  of  outward  force, 
but  within  the  mind. 

BULLER. 

That  sharply  defined  beginning  and  ending — so  full  of  profound,  intellec- 
tnal  power  for  the  matter — and  set  with  such  Epic  and  childlike  ocular  evi- 
dence before  you— first  in 

"  Round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes ; " 
and  last  in, 

''  Hand  iu  hand  through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way;'* 

the  first  and  last  link  of  the  strong  chain  so  plainly  shown,  gives  me  the 
impression  of  an  integrity  learned  from  the  Attic  stage— as  expounded  by 
Aristotle— quite  different  from  Homer's  integrity  and  unity  of  action  in  the 
Iliad.  Milton  here  displays  his  unity  with  a  severe  significance,  tempered 
indeed  by  his  poetry,  picturesque  and  pathetic  as  it  is ;  but  that  may  remind 
us  of  Aristotle's  three  magisterial  terms — "  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.*' 

NORTH. 

Yes.  There  is,  to  my  thinking,  but  one  part  of  the  Conduct  that  essentially 
and  absolutely  takes  away  integrity  and  unity.  This  is  nothing  less  than  a 
second  great  Action  ingrafted  on  or  embosomed  in  the  first.  The  catastrophe 
is  calamitous  to  the  hero  and  heroine ;  and  let  me  here  say,  that  in  this 
respect  alone  the  Poem  resembles  a  Tragedy,  much  more  than  it  resembles  the 
Iliad.  However,  Milton  could  not,  as  a  Theologian,  or  as  a  Poet,  end  his 
relation  in  unmitigated  pain — one  only  mitigation,  measured  to  the  calamity, 
lay  before  him,  and  that  mitigation  he  has  employed — The  Redemption. 

NORTH. 

Let  us  speak  afterwards  of  that  part  of  the    Poem.     Meanwhile  of 
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the  Fall  of  Man  from  obedience,  innocence,  Divine  favonr,  bliss,  and  his 
blissful  abode,  Paradise.  Man  sins — God  casts  him  ont.  The  Poem  relates 
this  history.  But  this  history  arises  ont  of  an  anterior  history.  For  Satan  is 
moved  by  Revenge,  and  prolongs  an  old  Warfare.  That  the  chain  of  causes 
and  effects  may  be  apparent,  that  anterior  history  must  be  related.  The  Poot 
most  relate  it  in  its  place,  in  the  order  of  time  ;  for  he  must  begin  where  he 
does,  from  the  birth  of  Revenge  in  the  mind  of  Satan — that  is,  immediately 
after  the  Fall  of  Satan.  For  expectation  of  the  catastrophe  which  concerns 
the  reader — which  is  the  Fall  of  Man — must  dawn  from  the  outset.  It  is  the 
one  day  of  the  Poem.  There  cannot  be  two  successive  principal  expectations, 
the  Fall  of  Satan  followed  by  the  Fall  of  Man.  Accordingly,  the  Pcet  includes 
the  Fall  of  Satan,  which  is  respecting  the  poetic  the  lesser  Action,  in 
the  relation  of  that  which  in  the  poem  is  acknowledged  the  greater  Action,  the 
Fall  of  Man.  He  must  make  that  prior  Action,  in  the  relating,  dependant 
and  subordinate.  He  does  this  with  consummate  art.  The  archangel  Raphael, 
in  Book  VI.,  relates  the  Rebellion  and  Fall  of  Satan  as  a  warnincj  against  his 
machinations,  and  Raphael  narrates,  too,  the  consequences  of  that  Fall, 
namely,  the  creation  of  this  world  and  of  Man.  This  is  the  great  deed  of  art 
by  which  the  complex  given  subject  is  reduced  under  needful  Epic  unity. 
The  full  relation,  then,  of  the  angelical  catastrophe  lies  reserved  for  the 
middle  time  of  the  Poem.  But  the  Poet  needs  this  catastrophe  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Action.  Else  the  Action  begins  unintelligibly.  What 
does  he  do  ?  He  moves  on  from  his  two  opening  Invocations  to  the  outset 
of  his  Action,  through  a  vivid,  almost  lyrical,  and,  as  it  were,  prophetical 
strain  or  burst.  Ho  glances  into  the  future  of  his  Poem,  and  for  an  instant 
shows  Satan  climbing,  fighting,  and  falling.  This  momentary  introduction 
over,  he  begins  to  tell.  The  fountains  are  unlocked ;  and  the  deep,  broad 
stream  flows,  its  profound  bed  murmuring  with  everlasting  music.  The  lyrical 
manner  saves  all  unpleasant  impression  as  if  the  Rebellion  and  Fall  of  Satan 
were  twice  related  in  the  Poem. 

BULLRR. 

Presented  as  the  would-be  co-rival  of  the  Deity— he  is  with  great  con- 
sistency of  purpose  and  eflect  shown  sinpfi/RS  hurled^  by  which  few  significant 
verses  in  the  Introduction  yon  are  launched  into  the  now  opening  narrative, 
with  your  soul,  or  understanding,  or  eye  full  of  Satan.  The  indeterminateness 
the  report  gives  concerning  the  object  of  Satan's  ambition,  prevents  that  criti- 
cism of  improbability.  No  more  is  done  than  effectually  to  move  vivid  re- 
membrance in  you  of  that  which  you  have  in  various  ways  out  of  the  Poem 
heard  concerning  the  War.  Nothing  is  distinct  in  that  first  passage,  or  clear 
in  painting,  but  the  hurling. 

NORTH. 

Milton  fills  our  mind  with  Satan  and  his  angels  before  any  of  the  celestial 
powers  are  presonted ;  so  that  we  come  with  eyes  and  mind  accustomed  to 
humanity,  and  surprise  aggrandises,  the  habitual  standard.  You  do  not 
habitu:diy  think  thus  gigantically  of  angels.  It  was  the  more  needful  that 
Milton  should  diliijontly  impress  this.  One  reason  is  to  keep  them  apart 
from  Adam  and  Eve  afterwards  —  a  separate  order.  He  impresses  the 
gigantic  stature  of  the  mind  before  the  personal  appearance  of  Satan. 

TALB0Y8. 

Sir? 

NORTH. 

Yes,  sir.     Satan — 

*'  Extcndod  lonjj  and  largo.  Him,  haply,  slamberinr  on  the  Norway  foam. 

Lay  floating  many  a  nx^l ;  in  bulk  as  huge  The  pilot  of  some  small  night- foundered  nkilT 

A<i  whom  the  fahleii  name  of  roonsitroufl  nize,  Deeming  Dome  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell, 

TiUnian,  or  hiarth-hum,  that  warred  on  Jove;  With  fixed  anchor  in  his  sealy  rind 

liriaroos  or  Typhun,  whom  the  den  Moon  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 

liy  aorient  Tar>ui»  held ;  or  that  sea-beasl  Invests  the  sea,  and  wished  morn  delays: 

l^viatltun,  which  (iod  of  all  his  works  So  stretched  out  huge  in  length  the  arch- 
Created  liuge»t  that  swim  the  ocean  stream:  fiend  lay  1  ** 
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Satan  lies  extended  like  the  overthrown  and  imprisoned  monsters  of 
the  Old  Fable — the  hundred -handed  Briareos,  Typhon ;  or  like  that 
monster  of  the  New  Fable,  the  slumbering  whale,  on  whose  thick,  insensible 
skin  the  mariner  anchors.  You  observe  the  steps  trodden  by  the  imagina- 
tion. The  monsters  of  more  analogous  nature  and  configuration  are  first 
presented.  They  are  too  like  to  be  more  than  remembered  by  name.  Bat 
the  hint  has  dilated  your  eye  and  unsettled  your  wonted  conceptions,  and 
yon  pass  on  prepared  to  the  more  explicit  and  poetical  imagining  of  similitnde. 
Even  loving  and  reverent  critics  of  the  Paradise  Lost  lose  love  and  reverence, 
when  a  technical  term  crosses  their  way ;  and  here  are  in  one  large  hemi- 
stich, two  from  the  craft  of  the  sailor.  You  may  be  well  assured  that 
**  moors  "  by  his  side  "  under  the  lee  "  has  not  escaped  sharp  reprehension. 
But  listen  you  devoutly  to  the  profound  Poet,  and  to  your  own  moved  soal. 
In  the  first  place,  the  words  are  musical ;  in  the  next,  they  affect  no  extra- 
ordinary display  of  nautical  eruditiou,  but  are  familiar  enough  to  yonr  own 
landsman's  ear.  Shall  the  words  of  the  sea  be  strange  to  the  Poet's  fellow- 
islanders  ?  Will  yon  make  good  to  the  simile  the  loss  of  the  two  terms  that 
arc  its  life  ?  What  other  word  than  that  which  customarily  signifies  to  the 
navigator  the  secure  possession  held  by  his  vessel  of  the  immovable  shore, 
will  suffice  for  expressing  his  ease  inspired  by  his  present  perilous  anchorage? 
How  will  you  do  justice  to  the  wild  fable — how  magnify  the  sleeping  leviathan 
more  than  by  bestowing  upon  him  the  phrase  which  the  night-foundered  pilot 
himself  would  upon  a  true  and  actual  island,  when  nnder  its  sheltering  coast 
he  and  his  tossed  skiff  lie  during  the  drear  night-hours,  in  the  loll  of  the 
wind  and  the  sea  ? 

TALBOYS. 

Moreover,  the  designations  of  the  creature,  **  sea-beast  leviathan,"  dispel 
ordinary  associations ;  and  one  after  the  other  turns  your  fancy  to  the  un- 
couth, the  huge.  Far  more  the  Divine  power  introduced,  and  even  as  if 
exerted  for  the  purpose  of  creating  dimension — 

**  Whom  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim." 

The  bold  and  grasping  phrase  itself,  ^*  his  works  that  swim ;"  and  lastly,  mark 
even  the  unusual,  but  not  unconsidered  placing  of  the  words,  the  separation 
of  his  works  from  the  limiting  that  swim^  by  which,  for  an  instant,  our  appre- 
hension is  thrown  loose  into  the  region  of  the  absolute- measureless — you  are 
nncertain  of  the  Poet's  intention,  and  when  he  brings  yon  into  the  sphere  of 
the  known  and  the  real,  the  very  limiting  aggrandisea 

"  That  swim  the  oceau-stream." 
NORTH. 

Eh?  Acutely  remarked,  Talboys. 

TALBOYS. 

As  for  the  wonderful  doubt  that  has  been  moved,  whether  the  whale  or  the 
crocodile  sleeps  on  the  Norway  foam,  and  quietly  receives  anchors,  and  shelters 
vessels  '^  under  the  lee  "  of  his  floating  bulk,  Milton  has  particularly  provided 
against  that  danger  in  the  Seventh  Book,  in  which  he  again  describes  the 
Leviathan,  and  yet  more  explicitly  the  Whale ;  besides  which,  for  a  final 
security  against  misapprehension,  the  Crocodile  is  created  on  one  day,  and 
the  Leviathan  on  another.  But  what  precautions,  sir,  are  good  against  a 
commentator? 

BULLER. 

Three  things  necessitated  Satan's  poetical  exaltation  in  Books  First  and 
Second.  First,  he  is  lately  fallen,  and  even  his  corruption  is  not  immediately 
nttermost.  Throughout  the  poem  are  visible,  lingering  angelical  gleams. 
His  pride,  supporting  an  unconquerable  will,  is  really  required  to  his  destined 
warfare,  which  is  the  wiiole  business  in  hand.  He  must  be  magnified  for 
the  sake  of  the  reader's  imagination,  in  order  to  give  verisimilitude  to  the  Past 
War.  Satan  is  the  greatest  agent  of  the  catastrophe.  The  mind  of  the 
reader  must  be  carried  along  with  the  agency.    Bat  it  wonld  revolt  from 
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following  him,  unless  a  certain  dominion  over  the  imagination  had  been  given 
biro.  We  go  along  with  bim  now,  certainly  not  desiring  his  success,  by 
which  we  are  to  saffer,  but  with  eyes  that  are  fixed  upon  him  by  curiosity, 
by  pity,  for  so  much  good  that  remains  in  him  of  what  he  was,  by  admira- 
tion of  what  is  in  him  of  yet  unextinguished  greatness.  Moreover,  he  has 
to  be  taken  down,  as  he  goes  on,  and  the  greatness  at  the  beginning  is  not 
more  than  was  needed  for  that  purpose.  However  unrcsultmg  the  pomp 
of  array  in  the  First  and  Second  Books  turns  out,  it  was  obliged.  Warriors 
fallen,  and  recovering  courage,  must  unavoidably  put  on  the  pomp  of  war. 
If  this  is  reason  enough,  tho  Poem  gains  in  its  proportions :  Hell  has  now 
a  magnitude  corresponding  to  Heaven  and  our  Universe.  But  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  purpose  of  the  whole  Poem  that  the  magnificent  display  and  prepara- 
tion of  Devils  shall  turn  to  nought.  Is  there  not  such  lesson  designed  to 
our  Imagination  ?  That  it  has  to  learn  that  it  has  too  hastily  let  itself  bo 
dazzled  by  the  false  glory  of  those  Two  First  Books  I 

KORTH. 

I  have  said  what  all  the  world,  except  Talboys,  knows,  that — 

TALBOTS. 

I  like,  sir,  occasionally  to  disagree  with  all  the  world  except  Talboys. 

NORTH. 

I  have  said,  my  dear  Talboys,  that  the  Action  of  the  Poem  takes  the  starting 
point  of  its  majestically  sweeping  career  from  the  consternation  in  which  the 
rebellious  angels  are  shown  lying  after  their  Fall. 

TALBOTS. 

What  more,  sir? 

NORTH. 

I  wish  to  insist  for  a  moment  upon  the  Poef  s  picture  of  this  consternation. 
And  the  rather  because  they  who  have  but  the  inspiration  of  the  Sister  Art 
for  the  visual  illustration  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  do  not  seem  to  have  possessed 
themselves  of  Milton's  unquestionable  meaning. 

TALBOTS. 

I  pity  the  poor  painters ;  but,  sir,  perhaps — 

NORTH. 

The  Poet  says  that 

"  Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night 
To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  yanquishedy  rolling  in  the  fiery  giilf> 
Confounded,  though  immortaL" 

TALBOTS. 

No  mystery  there  ? 

NORTH. 

A  great  mystery.    I  ask,  in  what  posture  did  they  He  ? 

TALBOTS. 

You  ask,  in  what  posture  did  they  lie  ? 

NORTH. 

The  answer  of  the  Poet,  if  yon  examine  the  relevant  passages,  b  nnequivoeat 
They  lay,  all  the  while  **  prone" — **  prostrate*' — "  grovelling"— in  the  abject 
posture  of  ^*  adoration."  These  are  some  of  hii  words— in  one  ihea—Jlai  cm 
their /aces  as  they  fell! 

TALBOTS. 

That  would  never  suit  the  Sister  Art. 

NORTH. 

But  what  does  the  singular  picture  mean  ?  Are  they  insensible  ?  No. 
The  Poet  delivers  you  from  that  supposition,  if  you  have  entertained  it — 

"  Nor  did  they  not  peroeiTe  the  etil  plight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel.** 

They  did  perceive  the  evil  plight  in  which  they  were — they  did  feel  the  Jftfro* 
pains.  They  lay  in  keen  angnisb.  In  a  word,  the  stupor  in  whica  the 
Poet  represents  them  as  lying  is  no  stapor  of  the  aenaibillty.   The  power 
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is  inert,  suspended,  utterly  useless  in  them,  is  the  power  of  acting.  Thej* 
lie  iu  utter  stupor  of  the  \ViU, 

TALB0Y8. 

And  what  does  this  mean,  sir?    A  great  difference  there,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Think  for  a  moment,  my  dear  Talboys,  of  the  introductory  verses  in  which 
the  Fall  of  the  Angels  has  been  rapidly  touched ! 

"  Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hnrled  headlong  !  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition." 

Ton  may  readily  believe  that  such  a  fall  has  withered  in  them  for  a  season 
every  facalty  but  that  of  agony.  But  the  war  and  the  fall  that  are  here 
foreshadowed  are  iu  the  Sixth  Book  fully  told.  There  their  defeat  is  pictured^ 
when  the  Messiah,  clothed  in  the  terrors  of  omnipotence,  goes  forth  to  rout 
their  battle  ; — and  they  drop  under  his  lightnings; — they  flee; — to  flee  farther 
they  throw  themselves  out  of  Heaven,  and 

"  Eternal  wrath 
Burnt  after  them  to  the  bottomless  pit." 

Now,  from  that  helpless,  aghast,  and  thunder-ploughed  battle-field,  on  which 
they  lay, 

"  Exhausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  fallen  !" 

till  the  Victor  raised  them  to  expel  them — from  that  unimaginable  nine  days  of 
"  Heaven  ruining  from  Heaven" — it  is  that  they  lie  in  this  powerless  conster- 
nation and  stupefaction ! 

TALB0Y8. 

Heading  the  Poem  over  again,  we  read  it,  sir,  with  a  more  profound  and 
exact  intelligence. 

NORTH. 

This  picture,  of  which  whether  all  our  good  Painters  have  striven  to  trans- 
mit into  their  colours,  the  stern  and  appalling  monotony,  I  know  not — may 
serve  as  an  instance  to  show  how  Milton,  true  to  a  great  elementary  function 
of  the  Poet,  uses  the  visible — the  act  or  the  inaction — to  signify,  with  over- 
whelming power,  the  invisible — the  utterly  vanquished  mind. 

TALBOYS. 

That  *^  rolling"  is  only  the  undulating  and  fluctuating  of  the  bodies,  as  the 
flaming  billows  heave  and  roll  under  them.    But  Milton  has  not  done. 

NORTH. 

Done ! — only  begun.  The  things  told  by  a  Poet  must  have  probability — 
that  is  to  say,  they  must  have  credibility,  or  verisimilitude  of  their  own ; 
or  they  must  carry  a  persuasion  of  their  truth  and  reality.  But  in  the  con- 
stitution of  this  Action,  the  first  feature  shocks  and  subverts  all  belief— all 
persuasion  of  truth  and  reality.  A  Finite  Leader,  and  the  host  of  his  finite 
followers,  contending  against  their  Infinite  Adversary  I 

The  first  heavy  task  laid  upon  the  genius  of  the  Poet  then  is  the  duty  of 
making  this  impossibility  seem  possible.  He  has  done  it,  and  you  read  on 
with  an  understanding  unshocked  by  the  contradiction — persuaded.  He 
has  for  this  purpose  exalted  the  mind  of  Satan  to  the  utmost  that  was 
consistent  with  Satan's  dedication  of  himself  to  evil. 

TALBOYS. 

And  especially  the  Poet  has  exalted  him  by  that  which  lay  next  at  hand, 
as  being  all  along  implied,  his  ascendancy  over,  and  real  superiority  to  his 
followers. 

NORTH. 

He  is  the  first  who  recovers  to  thought  and  to  bodily  motion.  The  Arch- 
angel l{fts  up  his  head!  That  is  all.  His  other  parts  besides  are  "  prone  on 
the  flood  " — he  looks  and  knows !    He  rouses 

**  The  next  in  power  and  next  in  crime," 
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who  lies  next  him — Beelzebub.  They  converse — they  leave  the  flood,  and 
alight  on  the  land.  And  now^  Satan  will  arouse  the  rest  His  legions — 
angel- forms  that  lay  in  trance 

"  Thick  as  aatumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Valombrosa.'* 

Ho  approaches  the  shore — 

"  And  called  so  load  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  hell  resounded  !  " 

His  words  are  short  and  few — words  of  bitter  upbraiding— of  worse— of 
insulting  deonnciation.  And  he  bids  them  awake  and  rise,  ^*  or  be  for  ever 
fallen ! "  He  bids  them,  and  they  have  aruen.  They  heard  and  were  abashed, 
and  up  they  spring  I 

TALBOTS. 

Prevailing  Poet  1  Nine  days  which  measure  time  to  mortal  men  they  have 
lain,  spite  of  their  agony — without  the  motion  of  a  limb.  One  word  of 
searching  displeasure  and  imperious  command  from  that  well-known  voice  t 
and  instantaneously,  like  a  noonday  cloud  of  locusts,  the  millions  are  on  the 
wing  in  the  air. 

NORTH. 

And  the  speaking  of  the  Poet,  which  we  must  hear,  is  not  the  illimitable 
representation,  to  our  senses ;  not  the  sign,  bnt  the  thing  signified,  the  reve- 
lation of  an  inward  Power! 

The  angels  arc  in  that  horrible  trance  utterly  powerless — ^will-less ;  they 
have  not  stirred — neither  have  they  shrieked— nor  yelled — nor  groaned.  One 
word  was  required  to  tell  you  this — and  that  one  word  is  there.  When 
Satan,  self-armed  and  recollected,  will  answer  Beelzebub,  and  to  that  intent 
addresses  him,  Milton  nshers  in  those  first  words  uttered  in  Hell  by  telling 
you  that  he  speaks — 

**  Breaking  the  horrid  tiUnce" 
TALBOTS. 

You  have  this  evening  shown,  sir,  how  with  Milton  the  pomp  and  prodi- 
gality of  Poetry  serve  the  main  business  of  the  narrative  Poet — the  conduct 
of  his  Action  ;  how  poetry,  properly  and  universally,  uses  things  extemid 
or  corporeal  as  the  most  affecting  and  effectual  expression  of  things  Internal, 
Spiritual;  how  uniting  a  spirit  prevails  in  different  parts  of  the  Poem; 
with  what  power  Milton  creates  the  persons  of  his  Epic ;  what  is  meant 
by  the  sublimity  of  imagination — understanding  the  faculty  as  we  usually 
understand  it — in  Milton.  Whatever  resembles  moral  sublimity  is  no  less 
to  be  attributed  to  him.  How  like  a  giant  he  grapples  with  his  more 
than  gigantic  subject  1 

NORTH. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  fallen  angels,  when  we  first  contemplated 
them  V    Stunned  as  if  annihilated  nnder  the  wrath  of  God  I 

TALB0Y8. 

Wrapped,  as  it  seemed,  in  indissoluble  chains. 

NORTH. 

Powerless  with  despair. 

TALBOYS. 

Prostrate  on  a  lake  of  fire. 

NORTH. 

One  word  from  their  great  Chieftain,  infusing  strength  by  shame— one 
other,  imparting  courage  by  hope — and  Hell  stands  in  armed  and  bannered 
array, 

**  Hurling  defiance  towards  the  vault  of  Heaven  !  " 

The  fallen  an;^els  nre  here  first  presented  to  ns  in  the  only  way  in^which 
they  can  win  over  our  sympathy  and  affection. 

TALBOYS. 

Devils  winning  over  onr  sympathy  and  affection  I 
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NORTH. 

Do  they  not  ?  Yoa  know  they  do.  They  have  sinned,  and  they  suffer ; 
hence  two  ways  of  access  to  our  hearts. 

TALBOYS. 

Ay,  my  good  sir,  the  offence  is,  after  a  measure,  balanced ;  that  is,  the 
anger  aud  the  hate  of  our  pure  conscience  is  mitigated.  In  condemning,  we 
pity. 

NOllTU. 

They  arc  like  ourselves. 

I       TALBOYS. 

Accordingly,  along  with  a  Ablimity  of  being  which  lifts  them  out  of  con- 
sanguinity, or  fellowship  with  us,  there  is  felt,  in  the  speeches  of  the  First 
Book — thorough  Tragic  Pathos,  the  true  pathos  of  Melpomene. 

NORTH. 

We  mourn,  perforce,  with  mourners,  in  what  manner  soever  calamity  may 
have  been  brought  upon  the  cmshed  head. 

TALBOYS. 

Moreover,  wo  must  go  along,  to  a  certain  degree,  even  with  Devils,  seeking 
our  own  destruction,  else  the  Poet  loses  his  indispensable  hold  upon  us.  How 
could  we  go  along,  sustained  by  antipathy  ?  Through  two  whole  Books,  where 
all  the  agents  are  engaged  in  a  common  interest — by  antipathy? 

NORTH. 

Love  is  essentially,  my  dear  Talboys,  the  creating  spirit  of  Poetiy— and 
we  must— Heaven  forgive  us — love  the  Devils  I 

TALBOYS. 

More  or  less — and  so  must  the  Poet;  so,  between  us  two,  did  Milton. 
Approving,  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  their  proceedings,  is  toute  une  autre 
chose!    We  can  go  along  with  Revenge — pretty — very,  very  well. 

NORTH. 

Ay,  Talboys,  much  better  than  with  simple  Disloyalty,  Envy,  wrongful 
Ambition,  and  Ingratitude.  And  we  must  go  along  with  a  flaming  force  of 
mind  which  not  experience  of  thunder,  nor  immeasurable  precipitation  from 
heaven^s  brink,  nor  the  boiling  flood,  which  has  "  received  them  falling,"  nor 
the  dungeon  homble,  that  on  all  sides  round,  as  one  great  furnace  flames,  nor 
anguish  possessing  limb  and  soul,  nor  ^*  despair"  can  quell  or  make  to  falter. 

TALBOYS. 

The  powers  of  mind— the  heroism,  though  misapplied — the  magnanimity, 
though  depraved,  appear  in  quite  a  new  light,  and  from  more  vivid  and 
irresistible  evidence,  in  the  rebound  from  such  a  fall. 

'^  From  this  descent 
Celestial  virtues  rising  will  appear 
More  glorious,  and  more  dread  than  from  nofaU, 
And  trust  themselves  to  fear  no  second  fate." 

What  Satan  here  says  of  the  Virtues,  meaning  the  spirits  themselves,  we 
feel  of  the  Virtue  such  as  is  left  them — Virtue  in  its  first  sense  unquestion- 
ably, and  enough  of  it. 

NORTH. 

Besides,  my  excellent  Professor — 

TALBOYS. 

Talboys. 

NOIITH. 

They  possess  the  field  wholly  to  themselves.  You  are  amongst  the  con- 
spiracy, and  you  have  a  diflicnlty  to  disbelieve  against  the  hopes  and  trust  of 
a  whole  multitude.  You  are  carried  along.  Not  every  one  can  be  an 
Abdiel  in  understanding  even.  Yon  have  no  other  personages  presented  to 
divide  your  sympathy.  You  have  none  to  divide  your  admiration— aptonish- 
ment — awe — ^reverence ! 

TALBOYS. 

They  are  the  ntmost  of  power  shown  you.  They  far  overtop  your  imagina- 
tions of  powerfol  created  beings.    They  dilate  your  imagination.    Your  ima- 
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elation  carries  no  standard  of  greatness  which  it  can  applj,  and  find  them 
scant  measore. 

NOBTH. 

But  if  they  fill  by  their  magnitude  your  outward  and  inward  eyesight- 
stretch  it — how  are  you  prepared  to  set  bounds  to  their  enterprise,  or  its 
results  ?  You  have  that  sort  of  calling  which  suffices  for  canying  yon  on 
without  distrust. 

TALBOTS. 

Compare  our  actual  disposition  towards  the  rebellious  angels  in  Books  Y. 
and  yj.,  where  they  have  it  not,  as  here,  all  their  own  ways  I 

NORTH. 

An  artistical  reason,  Talboys,  is,  that  we  thus  begin  with  a  character  of 
Poetry  from  which  the  other  kinds  rise  well:  the  monrnftd  and  terrible, 
the  bitter  and  sad,  the  morally  and  physically  disturbed  and  pauifnl. 
I  suppose,  mon  bon  ami,  that  the  fires  of  Hell  reflect  something  in  our  own 
souls;  wrath  and  smouldering  hate  and  raging  desire->inward,  eating, 
unappeased.  The  load  upon  the  eyelids  of  imagination  laid  by  that  darkness 
visible  has  the  power  of  a  moral  element.  So  has  that  sullen,  grim,  shrouded 
glare  of  the  lurid  flames,  and  the  stifling  and  the  scorching.  No  doubt  that 
we  shall  rejoice,  as  the  Poet  will,  to  escape.  The  rest  is  relief.  It  is  like  the 
daily  natural  apparition  of  the  Universe.  Day  rises  out  of  night— beauty  out 
of  horror. 

TALBOTS. 

Moreover,  it  is  by  far  the  strongest  demand  made  by  the  Poet  upon  our 
capacity  of  sympathy,  and  of  concdving ;  and  it  is  well  to  have  it  over — as 
it  was  well  to  take  us  fresh. 

MORTH. 

The  disadvantage  is  that  a  great  many  readers  get  no  farther. 

TALBOTS. 

Tbey  like  hell  too  well. 

NORTH. 

Bat  plainly,  Talboys,  the  order  of  art  is  that  the  dark  disturbance  raised  in 
yonr  spirit  be  brightened  and  quieted,  not  the  reverse.  See  the  whole  system 
of  the  composition.  First,  Hell  or  Heaven  intermixed — then  Earth,  which 
is  proportionate— a  balance  of  tones,  harmony.  Heaven  in  its  glory.  Paradise 
in  its  heavenly  beauty,  lie  between  Hell  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
now  unstaiued  Earth. 

TALBOYS. 

The  rebel  spirits  are  first  presented  to  us,  sir,  beaten.  That  is  quite  an  intel- 
ligible state — our  understanding  accepts  it  at  once;  and  we  have  here  no  occa- 
sion of  asking,  Can  they,  by  possibility,  succeed?  We  remain  undisquieted 
by  any  intellectual  scruples  that  might  have  been  raised  on  that  account. 

NORTH. 

But  there  is  a  little  more  in  this  matter.  That  first  warfare  was  one  in 
which  they  were  utterly  to  fail,  as  they  must  fail  in  contest  of  strength  with 
Omnipotence.  This  is  a  war  in  which  they  will  be  permitted,  after  a  manner, 
to  succeed.  One  may  ask,  in  Books  V.  and  YI.,  how  far  the  war  of  the 
nngels  is,  for  itself,  better  told,  after  you  know  that  it  has  failed,  or  worse? 
In  the  First  and  Second  Books,  however,  this  is  clear,  that  no  conviction  of 
utter  insanity  obtrudes  itself  to  diminish  your  admiration  of  Intellectual  power, 
and  of  immeasurably  sublime  nature,  in  the  angels.  And  yet,  if  any  repent- 
ance lay  open  to  tliem,  there  is  insanity  here  too.  They  partially  succeed 
against  us;  for  themselves  they  end  in  utter  failure.  But  that  is  beyond  our 
beam  of  light  and  our  horizon. 

TALBOTS. 

The  pervading,  unspeakable  sorrow  of  the  First  Book  is  the — ^privation. 

NOBTH. 

A  tliird  part  of  the  Celestials  have  lost  their  goodness,  their  glory,  their  bliss, 
the  love  of  the  Creator  and  heaven.  In  the  stead  of  all  these,  they  have  now  the 
prize  of  their  unhappy  attempt— Hell.  TheFirstBook  laviahes  poetical  power  in 
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making  Hell  sensibly  present — ^visibly — ^tangibly.  This  was  poetically  reqnired. 
The  scene  is  new  and  strange  to  the  imagination.  And  we  would  not  with 
snfficient  activity  create  it  for  ourselves.  The  poet  industriously  creates  it 
for  ns.  The  overwhelming  presence  of  the  scene  was  indispensable  ;  for  to 
US  who  know  the  Fallen  Angels,  first  under  their  loss,  in  their  place  of  punish- 
ment— their  positive  suffering — grounds  the  terrible  pathos.  Fire  and  gloom  ! 
These  are  the  two  colours  on  the  pallet  of  the  stern  painter,  and  he  spares 
them  not.  Fire !  The  incessant  scorching  of  the  angelical  flesh,  which  here- 
tofore bathed  in  perpetual  delight  1  Liquid  fire,  and  solid  fire  I  That  is  to  Hell's 
'^  dread  emperor "  the  composition,  which  immediately  reveals  itself,  of  his 
new  kingdom.  Dull  fire,  or  flames !  And  let  it  not  for  a  moment  seem  to 
any  criticism  wilfully  refined,  and  inventively  sceptical — such  as  that  which 
inconsiderately  disdains  to  the  Greek  stage  the  penal  and  Lemsean  wound  of 
the  hero  Philoctetes — a  humiliation  of  Poetry — that  she  insists  with  deli- 
berate pains  on  corporeal  sufferance.  The  nature  of  Poetry  claims  that  the 
outward  be  emphatically  spoken,  if  imagination  lives  and  breathes  by  the 
bodily  senses ;  and  the  fires  of  Hell  are  terrible  to  the  imagination.  Besides, 
what  else  is  Poetry  but  the  intuitive  interpretess  from  or  into  symbols  ?  These 
fires  have  another  significance,  and  a  worth  of  terror  far  other  than  that 
they  derive  from  the  bare  fact  of  the  physical  pain.  They  have  sjrmboHc 
power.  They,  and  the  thunder  that  so  long  and  so  loud  peals  through  the 
Poem,  are  the  appalling  exponents  of  God's  awakened,  afflicting,  or  anni- 
hilating wrath.  And  so,  spontaneous,  unsophisticated  imagination  knows 
and  feels  them.  And  so,  sublime  Power,  justly  exerted,  forces  its  proper 
acknowledgment,  and  justifies  itself.  The  gloom  that  loads  the  angelical  eyes, 
used  to  the  resplendency  and  ineffable  beauty  of  heaven,  and  to  the  dazzling 
and  blinding  rays  of  the  Divine  presence,  speaks  obviously  and  immediately 
to  the  spirit. 

TALBOrS. 

It  does. 

NORTH. 

An  indissoluble  bond  ties  in  our  thoughts  light  with  life,  bliss,  truth, 
honour,  and  sanctity.  Its  opposite,  darkness,  with  death,  sorrow,  intellectual 
and  moral  destitution.  The  persons  of  the  good  angels  are  luminous,  radiant 
all  over  with  visual  glory.  Those  of  the  revolted  have,  during  the  Fall,  under- 
gone change.  Their  *^  glory,^'  says  Beelzebub,  is  *^  extinct.'^  The  luminous 
property  has  not  passed  wholly  away,  but  it  suffers  extreme  diminutioo. 

"  His  form  had  not  yet  lott 
AU  her  original  hrightneu,^ 

VTe  hear  by-and-by  of  the  Archangel  in  the  Second  Book,  having  received 
from  Chaos  instruction  for  continuing  his  journey  towards  this  newly-created 
world ;  he, 

*'  With  firesh  alacrity,  and  force  renewed, 

Springs  upward,  like  a  pyramid  of  fire. 

Into  the  wild  expanse." 

Even  his  **  dimmed  lustre"  *^  strikes  fiery  off"  against  the  pitchy  darkness  of 
the  chaotic  abyss.  When  Satan  sees  Beelzebub  lying  beside  him  on  the  Lake, 
he  scarcely  knows  him  irom  the  transformation ;  and  his  first  words  mourn  his 
personal  obscuration. 

*^  If  thou  beest  He  !  Bat,  oh  !  how  fallen  !  how  changed 
From  Him  who,  in  the  happy  realms  of  light, 
Clothed  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst  outshine 
Myriads  though  bright  1 " 

In  '*  the  happy  Realms  of  Light ! "  Just  so,  cleaving  to  the  light,  when  he  has 
flown  to  the  burning  land,  and  more  deliberately  agnising  his  new  habita- 
tion, takes  possession  of  his  empire,  and  mourns  the  change. 

**  This  mournful  gloom 
For  that  celesUal  light" 
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TALBOTS. 

A  well-known  scene  in  the  Fourth  Bo<^,  sir,  brings  oat  properly,  and  bean- 
tifuliy  draws  oat,  the  lildden  soai  of  the  symbol. 

"  So  saying:,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files. 
Dazzling  the  moon'* 

The  radiant  files  dazzle  the  terrestrial  moon  I  by  their  nataral  self-splen- 
door,  not  merely  by  reflecting  back  firom  their  arms  her  own  Instre  I 

NORTH. 

Should  any  one  anlackily  ask  yoa,  *^  Who,  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  bears  the 
part  of  Achilles  in  the  Iliad?  or  the  part  most  resembling  that  part?  yoa 
will  doubtless  be  tempted  to  say — Satan.  The  interest  created  in  Satan  in 
Books  I.  and  II.  has  led  English  readers  to  think  him  the  Hero.  And  an 
Italian  critic  says,  ^^  I  define  the  hero  of  a  Poem,  that  personage  to  whom 
the  Poet  has  attributed  the  most  active  part  in  bringing  the  undertaking 
proposed  to  its  accomplishment"  And  he  condades  by  deciding  the  question. 
Who  is  the  Hero  of  Paradise  Lost  ?  in  £ftyoar  of  Satan,  the  undertaking  being^ 
the  FaU  of  Man. 

TALBOTS. 

Then,  I  suppose  that,  in  the  tragedy  of  Othello,  the  hero  ia  lago.  Satan 
and  lago  both  bring  to  pass  by  persuasion. 

NORTH. 

Why,  Satan  is  the  great  heroic  and  poetical  creation  of  a  person  in  the 
Poem.  And  for  this,  no  doubt — that  he  is  the  agent  upon  whom  chiefly  the 
action  rests.  His  action  is  principal  and  continnons.  But  there  the  parallel 
ends.  The  heart  of  the  Poet  is  with  Achilles— not  with  Satan.  The  heart 
of  the  right  hearer  is  with  Achilles — ^not  with  Satan. 

TALBOYS. 

I  like  that,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Two  persons  are,  in  the  Paradise  Loet,  who  have  no  parallel  in  the  Biad. 
One  is  on  earth — ^Adam.    One  in  heaven — the  Son* 

BULLBR. 

And  yet,  in  a  certain  sense,  both  have  an  analogy  of  their  Epic  personage  in 
Achilles.  For  the  human  head,  npon  which  the  pathetic  sonl  of  desire  in  the 
bosom  of  the  hearer  hangs,  is  there  Achilles,  here  Adam.  And  the  armed 
warrior,  upon  whose  right  hand  Victory  sits  eagle-winged,  is  there  Achilles^ 
here  the  Messiah. 

SRWARD. 

Upon  another  hand,  it  may  seem  fitter  to  say,  that  the  matter  of  the 
subject  removes  the  Paradise  Lost  from  all  comparison  with  merely  human 

Epics. 

NORTH. 

Adam  is  no  single  man.    He  is  mankind. 

SEWARD. 

Then  it  is  trae  that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  importance  of  the 
human  destinies  at  stake,  and  althongh,  in  one  respect,  Adam  and  Eve  are 
thas  the  principal  personages  in  the  Action — indeed,  the  only  personages  of 
the  proper  action,  and  the  highest  beings  out  of  humanity  are,  hi  an  Epia 
sense,  if  one  may  dare  so  to  speak,  subordinate — ^yet  another  way  of  looking, 
in  a  manner  subverts  this  view.  For  the  Persons  and  the  Conflict,  ont  of' 
humanity,  are  so  transcendent  in  themselves,  that  yon  might  speciously  say, 
that  the  bosom  of  Man  is  merely  a  field,  npon  which  the  Lord  of  Good  and 
the  Lord  of  Evil  contend  for  victory. 

SBWARD. 

Still  I  think  that  that  is  bnt  a  momentaiy  view  taken  by  a  snblime  Theo- 
logy. The  sympathy  of  the  heart,  and  the  intense  reality  of  representaHra, 
rest  upon  the  human  personages. 


It  can't  be  doubted  such  was  MiUon*8  view. 
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NORTH. 

All  the  beings  oat  of  bumanity  belong  more  to  the  Imaginatioii ;  and  a 
shadowy  veil  floats,  however  thin,  between  us  and  them,  vividly  and  ener- 
getically as  they  are  presented.  Onr  own  kind  belongs  to  us,  and  we  to  our 
own  kind,    Adam  and  Eve  are  the  centre  of  the  prime  interest  in  these. 

SEWABD. 

Adam  then  is  the  hero ;  Eve  is  the  heroine— the  only  two  human  persons. 
This  yon  may  learn  from  Homer — the  Iliad.  There  you  learn  that  proper  sup- 
porters of  an  Epic  Action  are  the  human  actors — men  and  women — ourselves ; 
chat  the  superhuman  agents — even  to  the  highest — even  to  those  whom  we 
name  with  awe — whom,  through  awe,  we  rather  abstain  from  naming — are 
in  the  uncontrolled  poetical  moulding  of  the  Epic  Bard,  the  machinery  of  his 
human  action.  Man  is  the  centre,  the  subject.  With  good  reason ;  since  the 
Poet  is  a  man,  and  his  hearers  are  men.  Everything,  without  exception, 
glorifies  man.  If  we  would  make  an  exception  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  great  extent  occupied  by  the  preternatural  persons  in  the 
relation,  as  well  as  in  favour  of  their  extraordinary  dignity,  and  choose  to 
carry  a  notion  acquired  amongst  human  transactions  into  affairs  infinitely 
raised  above  hamauity,  wc  must  look  for  the  superhuman  Hero  of  the  Para- 
dise Lost,  I  think,  not  in  the  warring  and  vanquished  Satan,  but  where  the 
warfare  deforms  tlic  celestial  fields,  in  the  sublime  Vanquisher  of  Satan.  On 
that  field  Satan  is  indeed  thrice  vanquished ;  bnt  I  speak  of  the  third  and  last 
Tictory,  which  empties  distressed  heaven  of  sin  and  all  molestation. 

NORTH. 

Yes,  my  friend,  of  all  the  persons  which  Milton,  in  winnowing  with  irre- 
pressible pinion  the  air  of  all  the  worlds,  has  dared  to  present,  his  love  and 
awful  admiration  chiefly  beam  forth  in  delineating  the  Gracious  Power  who 
steps  in  as  Mediator  and  Intercessor  between  the  offended  Father  of  all 
Being,  and  his  offending  human  children.  In  bringing  into  personal  pre- 
sence, as  it  were,  and  in  supplying  with  human  words  the  highest  of  all 
Persons,  the  Almighty  King,  which  Milton  has  many  times  done  in  the 
Poem,  his  genius  might  seem  to  be  tamed  with  reverential  fear,  with  a  sur- 
mise of  excessive  daring ;  not  so  when  he  clothes  the  brow  or  the  lips  of  the 
Messiah,  now  with  mercy,  now  with  terror.  The  few  lines  in  Book  lU., 
which  describe  the  appearance  of  the  Filial  Godhead,  after  his  offer  of  Him- 
self to  be  the  propitiation  for  Man  who  will  fall,  are  unspeakingly  beautiful. 
They  possess  the  new  or  the  rare  sublimity  of  tenderness.  The  same  august 
Being,  on  the  second  day  of  the  angelical  warfare,  taking  the  field  against 
the  Rebels  of  Heaven,  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Poem— the  Militant  Messiah 
— has  brought  oat  powers  of  utterance  from  our  English  Epic  Harp,  which  may 
bring  to  mind  the  verses  of  Cowper : — 

**  The  strings  are  swept  with  such  a  power,  so  loud, 
The  storm  of  music  shakes  the  astonish'd  crowd." 

BULLER. 

There  is  a  question  which  I  feel  as  painful,  and  which  cannot  be  avoided. 
After  all,  who  has  vanquished  ?  Personally,  Satan  is  vanquished.  Follow  to 
the  close  the  views  of  the  immense  poem,  which  comprehend  all  worlds — all 
space — all  time — eternity — and  we  answer,  with  regard  to  the  Archfiend  at 
the  conclusion — 

"  Hell,  her  numbers  full, 
Henceforth  shall  be  for  ever  shut  i " 

There  lies  the  prostrate  antagonist  of  Heaven,  indungeoned  in  fierce  fires,  for 
evermore.  Ho  is  personally  vanquished.  But  along  with  Him,  Hell  ^^  has 
her  numbers  full.**  And  there  are  Angels  and  Men ;  and  by  all  theological 
report,  and  by  Milton's  own  intimations,  I  think— by /ar  tJte  greater  peart  of 
mankind.  Looking  at  the  Poem,  then,  as  the  history  of  a  Conflict — what  is 
the  result?  First,  God  creates  man  to  supply  the  vacant  room  of  the  Angels : 
but  they  do  not  supply  his  room.  Upon  the  contrary,  much  rather,  it  seems, 
do  they  fill  Hell  I    Secondly,  The  first  created  have  immediately  fallen ;  and 
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as  far  as  the  Creation  alone  goes,  the  Coansels  of  God  have  failed.  Bnt 
there  is  a  reserve.  It  is  in  the  infinite  Love  of  the  Redeemer.  Man  is  re- 
deemed, and  Satan  thns  at  the  second  stroke,  if  not  at  the  first,  is  quelled. 
No !  for  the  Infinite  sacrifice  does  bnt  partially  sncceed — I  fear,  in  small  part  t 
Therefore,  twice,  and  the  second  time  ultimately,  the  Counsels  of  the  Infinite 
Wisdom,  of  Infinite  Love,  and  the  acting  of  Omnipotence,  fail. 

SEWARD. 

And  the  God  of  Evil  has  carried  his  point  with  cost  enough  to  himself. 

BULLER. 

If  I  were  simply  challenged  to  criticise,  as  a  theologian,  the  Theology  of 
Milton,  I  do  not  know,  whether,  ignorant  as  I  am,  I  should  not  thiuk  myself 
bound  to  hold  my  tongue.  But  the  Poem  challenges  criticism  as  a  Poem, 
and  I  feel  in  myself  that  here  is  a  gap  in  my  satisfaction  in  the  Poem.. 
Tliat  which  is  undertaken,  promised,  vaunted  even  by  the  highest  spei^er 
and  agent,  does  not  appear  to  a  common  human  understanding  as  performed 

SEWARD. 

I  cannot  help  fearing  that  this  flaw — may  I  call  it?  like  one  broken  link  of 
the  mightiest  chain,  invalidates  the  whole  work,  as  a  whole ;  disables  us  from^ 
giving  it  the  acceptance  we  desire,  and  in  which,  merely  as  critics  of  Poetiy, 
we  should  rest  happily. 

XORTH. 

The  question  is  not  a  slight  one  with  us,  as  wonderers,  whether  we  majic 
gaze  with  pure,  entire  wonder,  or  must  wonder  at  this  and  at  that,  and  not^ 
at  the  whole. 

BULLSR. 

This  view  may  even  beget  a  suspicion  as  to  the  poetical  sincerity  of  Milton's 
mind  in  the  Poem.  Is  there  here,  one  may  be  driven  to  ask,  a  theological 
sophism  ?  Has  Milton  by  some  untenable  syllogism  reasoned  himself  into  a 
belief,  which  the  human  soul,  illuminated  by  Love  into  Truth,  cannot 
receive?  A  narrow  tenet?  A  tenet  narrowing  at  once  God*s  grace  and 
man*s  reason  ? 

SEWARD. 

If  we  have  the  persuasion  that  he  has  done  so,  then  it  strikes  me  as  pro- 
bable, that,  since  once  for  all,  we  are  compelled  to  carry  on,  strangely,  the- 
consideration  of  Theology  and  Poetry  side  by  side,  we  must  herein  find  our 
poetical  sense  and  capacity  constrained  and  oppressed.  For  is  not  Poetry ■ 
the  life  of  our  souls,  flowing  pure,  free,  and  full  ?  And  can  there  be  a  wrong 
in  Truth  and  Love  that  will  not  be  felt  as  a  wound  to  this  life? 

BULLER. 

A  syllogism  standing  in  the  place  of  an  Inspiration  might,  in  a  sense,  be 
called  a  defect  in  poetical  sincerity.  It  is  much  worse,  if  we  can,  for  a 
moment,  imagine  that  Milton  has,  with  splendour  of  poetry,  knowingly  hid- 
den the  defects  of  an  argument,  which,  while  it  convinced  him,  he  might 
suspect  did  not  equally  convince  all  others. 

NORTH. 

I  feel  that  the  deepest  soul  of  Milton  breathed  in  the  purpose  of  the  Poem, 
which  is,  I  nnderstJEind,  to  establish  man*s  holiness,  as  only  by  possibility 
subsisting  in  its  consent  with  God's  holiness.  Whatever  thought,  issuing 
truly  from  the  spiritual  consciousness  which  led  Milton  to  his  purpose,  vindi- 
cates, in  so  issuing,  its  fitness  for  poetry — vindicates  its  tendency  to  enlarge,, 
exalt,  rectify,  nourish  all  our  best  powers. 

BULLER. 

But  merely  the  fact  that  a  thesis  found  in  the  schools,  recogitated  by  him, 
and  not  sent  up  by  the  oracular  soul,  seemed  to  justify  and  correspond  to  his 
consciousness,  and  recommend  itself  to  Milton  the  Inquirer,  would  by  ne 
means  vindicate  the  Thesis  as  poetical. 

TALBOT8. 

You  very  properly,  sir,  asked  me  somewhat  stemly*- 

MORTH. 

Mildly. 


3^^ 


Ckritiopker  umter  Cemvass, 


[S€pt. 


TALBOTS. 

In  what  posture  did  they  lie  ?  Yoa  have  now  giTen  as  »  rery  forcible 
and  tratbfal  account  of  in  what  posture  they  now  stand ;  bol  might  yoa  not 
have  been — 

NORTH. 

More  circamstautial  ?  I  might,  and  shall  be  so  now.  I  ought  to  have 
spoken  of  that  finjt  Colloquy  on  the  fiery  flood  between  Satan  and  Beelxebnb. 

TALBOYS. 

That  infernal  colloquy  sublime !    You  said  well  that  the  change  has  been 
produced  by  steps  that  our  minds  follow  easily ;  that  we  have  pursned  with 
satisfaction  to  our  understandings  the  progress  of  this  wonderful  revolution. 
Does  the  colloquy  help  it  on  ?    Do  the  myriads  hear  it  ?    Or  are  they  dumb . 
and  deaf? 

NORTH. 

Dumb  and  deaf.  But  we  arc  not ;  and  the  colloquy  is  for  us.  By-and-bj 
the  myriads  will  hear  it ;  meanwhile  H?e  feel  in  it  Satan's  greatness  and  hb 
power,  and  are  enabled  to  believe  in  the  cleaving  and  inflamed  allegiance  of 
the  Myriads  to  their  King.    Recite  the  Colloquy. 

TALBOYS. 


**  If  thou  West  he, — but  O,  how  fallen !  how 

chiiDued 
From  him,  who,  in  the  happy  realms  of  lieht. 
Clothed  with  troiuceDdent  brightness,  didst 

out.-hinc 
Mjriada  though  bright !—  if  he,  whom  mutual 

lea^^ne, 
United  thoughts  and  counMls,  equal  hope 
And  hazard  in  the  glorious  enterprise^ 
JoinM  with  mc  once,  now  misery  hath  joinM 
In  equal  ruin  ;  into  what  pit,  thou  seest, 
From  what    height    fallen !    lo    much    the 

stronger  proved 
He  with  his  thunder:  and  till  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  arms  ?     Yet  not  for 

those. 
Nor  what  Uie  potent  Victor  in  his  rage 
Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent  or  change. 
Though  changed  in  outward  lustre,  that  fixed 

mind, 
And  high   disdain,  from   sense    of  injured 

merit, 
That  with  the  Mightiest  raised  me  to  contend; 
And  to  the  fierce  contention  brought  along 
Innumerable  force  of  spirits  arm'd. 
That  durst  dislike  his  reign ;  and,  me  pre- 
ferring. 
His  utmost  power  with  adverse  power  op- 
posed 
In  dubious  battle  on  the  plains  of  heaven. 
And  shook  his  throne.     What  though  the 

field  be  lost  ? 
All  is  not  lost ;  the  unconquerable  will. 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate. 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome. — 
That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath,  or  might. 
Extort  from  me.     To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  powtr. 


Who,  from  the  terror  of  this  arm,  so  late 
Doubted  his  empire  ;  that  were  low  indeed  I 
That  were  an  ignominy,  and  shame  beneath 
This  downfaU  f  since,  by  Fate,  the  strength 

of  irods 
And  this  empyreal  substance  cannot  €iil ; 
Since,  throughexperience  of  this  great  event, — 
In  arms  not  worse,  in  foresight  much  ad- 
vanced,— 
We  may,  with  more  suceessfnl  hope,  ntolTn 
To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war, 
Irrccodeilable  to  our  grand  foe. 
Who  now  triumphs,  and  in  the  exeeta  of  joj 
Sole  reigning  holds  the  tyranny  of  heaven. 

So  sjuke  the  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain. 
Vaunting  aloud,  but  rackM  with  deep  de- 
spair ; 
And  him  thus  answered  soon  his  bold  eoiii> 
peer. 
O    Prince!    O    chief   of  many  throned 
Powers ! 
That  led  the  embattled  seraphim  to  war 
Under  thy  conduct ;  and,  in  dreadful  deeds 
Pearler*,    endangered    Ueavoi^     perpetual 

King. 
And  put  to  proof  his  high  simremacy. 
Whether  upheld  by  Btrengtn,  or  chance,  or 

fate; 
Too  well  I  see,  and  me  the  dire  event. 
That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 
Hath  lost  us  heaven ;  and  all  this  mighty 

host 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low. 
As  far  as  gods  and  heavenly  essences 
Can  perish  ;  for  the  mind  and  spirit  remain 
Invincible,  and  vigour  soon  returns. 
Though  all  our  glory  extinct,  and   happy 

state 
Here  swallowed  up  in  endless  misery.** 


NORTH. 

How  solemnly  and  majestically  the  first  lines  glorify  Satan — by  a  scale  set  I 
Chief  of  Powers  that  led  1  a  Leader  of  leaders— a  Prince  of  princes — a  Throne 
above  thrones !  Think  on  the  strange  misprision  of  Bentley,  who  thinks 
that  cither  Milton  ungrammatically  pat  "led"  for  "leddeet"— ignorantly 
then  loo— for  he  would  not  have  shunned  "ledst,"  who  said  elsewhere 
"sleptsti" 
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TALBOYS. 

And  what  a  location  be,  Bentley,  tbna  bestows  on  Miltonr— ^^  Leddest  under 

Cb  J  conduct  I  *' 

KORTH. 

.  Or  that  if  Milton  means  **  led,**  Bentley  thinks  he  has  lowered  Satan  by 
attributing  to  the  subordinate  powers  "  endangered,**  *^  put  to  proof;*'  not 
discerning  that  all  that  all  do  under  Satan  becomes  much  more  majestically  and 
superbly  and  sublimely  Satan *s  than  if  he  did  it  personally.  He  is  their  Soul, 
and  to  him  they  owe  that  which  they  do.  Note  the  grave,  touching,  and  mag* 
nificent  composition  of  the  first  and  following  verses : — *'  O  Prince  !*'  is  a  fw 
address ;  but  satisfies  not  Beelzebub,  who  proceeds  to  reproduce  and  expand 
his  compellation.  And  first  by  translating  **0  Prince!**  into  ^*0  Chief  of 
many  throned  Powers  1  **  But  neither  is  that  enough ;  and  all  that  is  hung  in 
the  following  lines  upon  the  Powers  becomes  only  an  immense  explication  and 
amplification  of  that  first  *^  O  Prince  I  **  For  yon  must  not,  for  the  world,  for 
an  instant  think  of  such  a  construction  as  ^^  O  Prince — of  many  throned 
Powers ;  **  for  that  would  go  down  at  once  from  "  Prince**  to  "  Chief.*'  Bat 
decidedly  *^0  Prince**  is  insulated,  entire,  independent,  self-sufficient;  and 
all  the  rest  is  a  second  birth,  unbosomed  out  of  it.  Observe,  too,  the  instan- 
taneous resumption  by  Beelzebub  of  his  old  relationship  to  Satan — as  a 
follower,  loyal,  admiring,  attached,  justifying,  only  not  having  yet  received 
from  him  the  courage  to  hope  on ;  there  is  not  a  word  of  displaying  his  own 
zeal,  but  in  perfect  simplicity,  and  as  a  mere  follower,  of  coarse.  There  they 
are  together,  master  and  servant,  or  rather  brother  and  brother,  for  it  is  a 
mixed  relationship.  What  they  were  before,  that  they  are  after ;  the  ^*  horrid 
change  **  has  in  this  made  none.    There  is  here  a  moral  sublimity ;  and 

''Study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate  !" 

like  a  seed  cast  into  the  soil  of  the  future — like  an  end  of  thread  put  between 
the  fingers  of  Destiny,  which  she  shall  spin  on.  There  is,  in  three  words,  th« 
fall  of  man  spoken.  .  And  observe  how  slowly  the  reacquisition  of  will,  fitting 
for  corporal  act,  ensues.  Lifting  up  a  face,  eyes  cast  round,  the  project  of  a. 
flight  so  heavily  proposed,  under  such  a  depression  of  all  physical  energy  \ 
Herein,  and  in  the  flight  which  follows,  and  is  described  with  care,  the 
impressive  representation  of  a  quasi-annihilation,  from  which  they  have  to 
revive,  the  aggrandisement  which  all  this  annihilation  of  a  physical  kind 
acquires,  that  herein  is  expressed  the  hand  of  Grod  weighing  them  dowui 
as  indeed  throughout  the  whole  Poem  the  finite  teems  with  an  inly-born 
infinitude. 

TALnOTS. 

Compeers !  but  Beelzebub,  methinks,  is  beginnmg  to  quail. 

<'  Here  swallowed  np  in  endless  misery.  That  we  may  so  nffiee  hit  Tencefnl  \n ; 

But  what  if  He  our  Conqueror  (whom  1  now  Or  do  him  mightier  Mrriee,  aa  nit  thialli 

Of  force  believe  almightj,  since  no  less  By  right  of  war,  whatever  hn  bnsinMS  be. 

Than  8uch  could  have  overpowered  such  force  I^re  in  the  heart  of  hell  to  work  in  ftre, 

as  ours)  Or  do  his  errands  in  the  floomj  deep? 

Have  left  us  thii  our  spirit  and  strength  What  can  it  Uien  avail,  uiough  yet  we  feel 

entire,  Strength  undiminish*d,  or  eternal  being, 

Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains.  To  undergo  eternal  punishment  ?  ** 

NORTH. 
**■  Whereto  with  speedy  words  the  Archfiend  replied.** 

Good  Dr  Newton  says,  that  what  Beelzebub  had  last  said  hath  startled 
Satan,  and  that  he  ''  thinks  proper  to  make  a  speedy  reply.** 

'*  Fallen  Cherub !  to  be  weak  is  miserable.        Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good^ 
Doing,  or  suffering  ;  but  of  this  be  sure.  Our  labour  most  be  to  pervert  that  end. 

To  do  aught  ffood  never  will  be  our  task.  And  out  of  cood  still  to  find  meant  of  evil: 


But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight,  Wlueh  ofl>timei  nay  soeceed,  so  aa  perbi^ 

As  bving  the  contrary  to  His  high  will.  Shall  grieve  him,  if  I  fail  not,  and  ditturb 

Whom  we  resist.    If  then  his  providence  His  inmost  eounaeU from  their  destined aiml** 

S.itan  **  thought  proper"  to  make  this  speedy  reply.     And  B< 
mute.    Satan  follows  up  his  trinnpli;  lad  Meing  that  the  ^^  angry  vi 
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has  recalled  his  ministers  of  yengeance  and  pursuit  back  to  the  gates  of 
heaven,  and  ceased  to  **  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep,*' 
'*  thinl^  it  proper  "  not  to  let  slip  the  occasion, 

9 

"  Whether  scorn, 
Or  satiate  fdry,  yield  it  from  our  foe." 


He  must  be  up  and  doing. 

"Seest  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and 

wild. 
The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light, 
Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid 

flames 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful?  Thither  let  as  tend 
From  oflf  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves ; 
There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbour  there; 
And,  reassembling  our  afflicted  powers, 
Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  most  offend. 
Our  enemy — our  own  loss  how  repair — 
How  overcome  this  dire  calamity— 
What  re-enforcement  we    may  gain    from 

hope — 


If  not — what  resolution  from  despair. 
*  >  .  • 

Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  stature!      On  each  hand  the 

flames, 
Driven  backward,  slope  their  pointing  spires, 

and  roird 
In  billows,  leave  in  the  midst  a  horrid  vale : 
Then  with    expanded  wings  he  steers  his 

flight 
Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  Mr, 
That  felt  unusual  weight ;  till  on  dry  land 
He  lights, — if  it  were  land  that  ever  bum*d 
With  solid  as  the  lake  with  liquid  fire.^ 


The  opening  of  his  speech  very  beautifully  brings  out  Satan^s  mournful  regret. 
Yon  can  see  his  angelical  senses  offended,  wrung  by  the  change.  He,  too, 
loved  light,  and  beauty,  and  serenity !  He  had  hve!  Whither  has  it  gone, 
or  going?  The  excess  of  ^^  glory  obscured^''*  answers  to  a  like  change 
of  mind  I 


**  Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime, 
Said  then  the  lost  Arch- Angel,  this  the  seat 
That  we  must  change  for  heaven,  this  mourn- 
ful gloom 
For  that  celestial  light  ?    Be  it  so,  since  he 
Who  now  is  Sovran  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shall  be  right:  farthest  from  him  is 

best. 
Whom  reason  hath  equalM,  force  hath  made 

supreme 
Above  his  equals.  Farewell,  happy  fields. 
Where  ioy  for  ever  dwells :  hai  1,  norrors,  hail 
Infernal  world,  and  thou,  profoundest  hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor ;  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Ckn  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 


What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same. 
And  what  I  should  be,  all  but  less  than  he 
Whom  thunder  bath  made  greater?   Here  at 

least 
We  shall  be  free ;  the  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  envy,  will  not  drive  us  hence ; 
Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and,  in  my  choice. 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  bell ; 
Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven. 
But  wherefore  let  we  then  our  faithful  friends, 
The  associates  and  copartners  of  our  loss. 
Lie  thus  astonishM  on  the  oblivious  pool. 
And  call  them  not  to  share  with  us  their  part 
In  this  unhappy  mansion,  or  once  more 
With  rallied  arms  to  try  what  may  be  vet 
Regained  in  heaven,  or  what  more  lost  in 

hell?" 


In  part  of  the  respect  which  we  feel  for  Satan  is  our  admiration  of  his  under- 
standing ;— of  its  powers,  at  least,  if  not  always  of  its  conclusions.  His 
greatness  is  twofold — first,  the  intellectual  endowment  is  of  the  highest  order, 
which  was  requisite  in  the  Antagonist  of  Heaven,  Author  of  Evil,  Seducer  of 
Man,  Tempter  of  the  Saviour.  But  we  feel  quite  as  much  a  mond  grandeur 
in  his  intellect.  Moral  qualities  must  proceed,  I  suppose,  from  the  will. 
There  may  be,  and  I  suppose  are,  many  unohmous  ways  of  this  proceeding 
finom  the  will  into  the  understanding  in  angel  and  in  man — ways  claiming 
the  research  of  the  Philosopher.  But  there  is  also  one  obvious  way  of  this 
proceeding — namely,  to  face  and  understand  your  own  evil  condition.  There, 
every  one  feels  that  the  collecting  your  intellectual  powers,  and  the  strength 
exerted  in  using  them,  are  from  a  will  full  of  power ;  and  perhaps  most  of 
all,  that  the  voluntary  rejection  of  all  self-delusion,  of  all  hiding  from  see- 
ing, the  simple  determination  to  know  the  worst  that  is  to  be  known — is 
heroic.  By  power  of  intelligence,  and  by  intellectual  courage,  Satan  calmly 
looks  into,  and  takes  on  him  the  condition  which  he  has  made  for  himself. 
There  is  only  one  exception  to  be  made  to  his  deamess  of  understanding — 
that  is,  his  moral  perversion — his  monomania — to  which  he  gives  concen- 
trated expression — 

^  Better  to  reign  in  Hell  than  serve  in  Heaven  !*' 
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As  he  afterwards  admits  the  inevitable  and  self-condemning  conseqneinces  in 
a  word — ^^£vil,  be  thou  my  Good!*'  which  is  the  snblimest  moral  reductio 
Mtd  absurdum ;  and  yet  yon  feel  when  he  comes  to  it,  not  that  he  has  found 
light,  but  that  he  has  bound  himself  to  darkness ;  only  he  shows  that  he  tho* 
roughly  knows  the  darkness.  He  is  a  clear  logician.  The  fixing  of  our  admi- 
ration on  Satan^s  intelligence  began  early,  or  at  once — **  as  far  as  angels'  ken 
he  views!"  His  eyes  are  sublime  visual  organs.  And  you  may  know  how 
&r  they  can  see^  when  Uriel  sees,  firom  the  Sun,  Satan's  face  on  Niphates 
repeatedly  change  colour.  He,  the  Leader,  more  than  any  other  angel,  takes 
penetrating  and  comprehensive  views  of  his  situation  : 

**  Is  this  the  region^  this  the  soil,  the  dime, — 
Said  then  the  lost  Archangel, — this  the  seat 
That  we  must  change  for  Heayenl" 

SEWARD. 

Beelzebub,  at  first,  and  throughout,  is  a  grand,  a  sublime  angel ;  beyond 
all  the  others,  even  Moloch,  furious  king.  Moloch  is  above  Mammon,  and 
Mammon  above  Belial.  But  Beelzebub  is  not  further  above  them,  than  he  is 
below  Satan.  He  does  not  dare  to  call  on  the  Legions ;  but  implores  Satan 
to  speak,  knowing  that  his  voice  will  prevail.  That  consternation,  he  knows, 
has  not  broken  the  power  of  that  name.  '^  Astonished  on  the  oblivious  pool," 
they  have  still  remembrance  of  his  place  in  Heaven,  *'  there  sitting  where 
they  durst  not  war."  In  Bliss,  or  in  revolt,  or  '^  in  hideous  ruin  and  com- 
bustion,*' equally  the  '^  Lord  Paramount." 

TALBOTS. 

Lucifer,  Son  of  the  Morning,  of  Heaven,  is  now  Hesperus  in  the  Night  of 
Hell.  And  Hesperus,  who  yet  still  leads  the  starry  host,  shines  brightest; 
and  they  yet  believe  that,  following  Him,  they  shall  repossess  their  native 
seats. 

*'  Leader  of  those  armies  bright^ 
Which  bnt  the  Omnipotent  none  could  have  foU'd ! 
If  once  they  hear  that  toicb,'' 

they  will  soon  resume  new  courage  and  revive,  though  now  they  lie 

"  Grorelling  and  prostrate  in  yon  lake  of  fire! 
Astce  erewhiU,  astounded  and  amazed." 

Satan  will  speak.  But  the  Poet  gives  him  time— iio<  to  prepare  Him— for  be 
has  for  nine  days  been  thinking  of  his  Address.  Kay,  he  makes  two 
Addresses,  both  equally  suitable  and  appropriate ;  but  the  second  being  the 
Speech  of  the  Evening.  The  Poet  rejoices  in  the  certainty  of  *^  thunder 
and  ligbtniug"  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  is  absolutely  averse  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  that  Colloquy.  He  himself  uses  three  hundred  lines  in  telling 
us  the  final  result!  Yes,  from  the  imploration  of  Beelzebub  till  the  close 
of  Satan— three  hundred  lines  of  such  Poetry  I  Beelzebub  '^  scarce  had 
ceased,"  till  the  superior  Fiend  was  moving  *^  towards  the  shore."  We  have 
seen  him— lying — rising— flying— now  behold  him  walking — that  is,  '*  mopui^ 
towards  the  shore." 

**  His  ponderouf  shield,  Throogh  optic  glass  the  Tutcan  artist  riews 

Ktberial  temper,  masiy,  larre,  and  round.  At  ereninff  from  the  top  of  Feiol^, 

Behind  him  cut :  the  hroad  cireamference  Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands. 

Hang  on  hia  ihooldert,  like  the  moon  whose  Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  glohe.** 
orh 

Here  is,  then,  the  whole  sublime  Hgnre  detached  and  in  motion ;  the  most 
conspicuous  piece  of  his  warlike  array  singled  out  and  presented  under  a  first 
impression.  The  astronomer  is  placed  in  his  observatory ;  his  eye  as  if 
created  anew  by  that  wonderful  organ  of  revelation  which  his  hands  hare 
fabricated.  He  at  least  is  for  the  moment  "  sublime  with  ezpectAtion.** 
And  still  the  sights,  too,  that  he  hopes  for,  are  "  here  inwrapped  iir  aa 
expectant  music." 

*  To  desery  atw  lands, 
Rivens  or  mmmtaiaar 
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How  faithfallj  to  bis  calling  and  to  his  own  being  has  the  Poet  of  a  snddea 
pat  life  into  the  Moon,  by  the  snggestion  of  running  waters  1  No  matter, 
thongh  Lord  Rosse  may  have  little  hope  of  descrying  rivers  in  a  planet  with- 
out an  atmosphere !  Young  observation  might  hope  everything.  *^  In  her 
spotty  globe ! "  Spotty  I  Yon  here  see  how  harmonioosly,  and  with  what  an 
accession  of  composure  to  the  momentary  leave-taking,  one  word  of  this  finad 
musical  clause  resumes  the  whole  various  imagery  of  the  next  preceding 
one,  lands^  rivers,  mountains!  Gigantic  Spottings,  when  science  has  inter- 
preted them !  And  an  Art  in  the  Versifier  mated  to  the  genius  of  the 
Thinker.  Ay,  there  is  a  capacity  resident  in  verse  to  reflect  the  stupendous 
creations  of  genius — Dread  Action,  Dread  Passion,  Dread  Cogitation. 

BULLER. 

Eh? 

TALBOYS. 

Beelzebub — and  you  and  I  are  now  standing  beside  Beelzebub — sees 
Satan  going  from  him ; — were  Satan  coming  towards  him,  where  would  be 
that  Shield  ?    That  description  of  Satan's  Shield  ? 

BULLICR. 

Nowhere  in  Milton. 

T.AXB0Y8. 

The  Leader  of  the  host  now  stands  on  the  brink  of  that  inflamed  sea, 
and  calls. 

''  lie  called  so  load  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  Hell  resounded.'* 

An  expecting  hemistich  I  Listen !  Hell  listens  I  and  all  her  forlorn  myriads, 
grovelling,  weltering,  and  powerless  of  will,  as  they  lie,  and  for  nine  days 
and  nights  have  lain  upon  the  tossing  of  the  flery  surge — they  listen  to  the 
hardly  less  than  omnipotent  call  1  The  voice  of  the  Archangel,  in  the  pride 
of  his  call,  twice  reaches  a  resting-place.  Once  in  the  words — **  To  slumber 
here  as  in  the  vales  of  Heaven ! "  Observe  here  that  repose  is  the  very 
matter  that  is  ironically  presented ;  and  observe  that  from  this  momentary 
repose  break  out,  like  lightnings  and  thunders  which  tear  open  the  breast 
of  some  solid  cloud,  the  fiercest  scorn-shafts  with  which  Satan  will  vex  them 
up  from  their  slumber  as  of  annihilation  I 

NORTH 

But  what  follows  the  Shield,  Talboys? 

TALBOYS. 
*^  Hig  spear, — ^to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine,      On  Heaven^s  azure ;  and  the  torrid  clime 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast  Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire. 

Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand, —        Nathless  he  so  endured,  till  on  the  beach 
lie  walk'd  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps  Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  called 

Over  the  burning  marie,  not  like  those  steps       His  legions.** 

It  uHis  but  a  wand.  Imagine  his  Shield,  and  you  know  the  size  of  his  Spear. 
Imagine  his  Stature,  and  you  know  his  volume  of  Voice. 

NORTH. 

He  makes  two  Addresses.  The  first,  of  which  you  have  spoken  well,  did 
its  business. 

'*  Princes,  potentates.  To  adore  the  Conoueror  ?  who  now  b^olds 

Warriors!  the  flower  of  heaven,  once  yours.  Cherub  and  Seraph  rolling  in  the  flood 

now  lost.  With  scattered  arms  and  ensigns  ;  till  uion 

If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize  His  swift  pursuers  from  heaven-gates  discern 

Eternal  spirits!  Or  have  ye  chosen  this  place  The  advantage,  and,  descending,  tread  us 
After  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose  down 

Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  case  you  find  Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked  thnndevbolta 

To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  heaven  ?  Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  golfl 

Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn  Awake ! — arise  !^-or  be  for  ever  fallen  1  *^ 

The  Myriads  are  on  wing — they  heard,  and  were  abashed,  and  up  they  spring 

'  Upon  the  wing, 

'Twizt  upper,  nether,  and  surromidiDg  fires." 
They  were  like  leaves — now  they  are  like  locusts. 
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"  As  when  the  potent  rod 
Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day, 
Waved  round  the  coast,  up  call'd  a  pitchy  cloud, 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind. 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darkened  all  the  land  of  Nile** 

What  would  yon  more?  At  a  signal  given  by  the  uplifted  spear  of  their 
Great  Saltan's  waving  to  and  fro  to  direct  their  coarse,  in  even  balance  they 
light  on  the  firm  brimstone,  and  fill  all  the  plain.  That  night  of  locnsts 
darkening  all  the  land  of  Nile  in  Egypt's  evil  day  was  God-sent ; — so  is  this 
niglit  of  locusts  darkening  the  clime  of  Hell.  And  forthwith  from  every 
squadron  and  each  band — of  Locnsts — the  Heads  and  Leaders  thither  haste 
where  stands  their  Great  Commander  I  *^  Godlike  shapes  and  forms  excel- 
ling human ! "  ^^  Princely  Dignities  "  and  ^^  Powers  that  erst  in  Heaven  sat 
on  thrones." 

SEWARD. 

I  hope,  sir,  yon  feel  the  poetical  grandenr  of  Milton's  picture  of  the  old 
Mythology  here — a  strain  of  one  hundred  and  forty  lines,  which  has  been 
found  fault  with  by  some  critics  as  a  digression  or  episode — out  ofpktetJ 

KORTH. 

Out  of  place !  Gloriously  in  place.  The  Poet  thereby  aggrandises  Satan 
and  his  Angels  all.  Of  them  in  heaven  there  is  no  memorial — blotted  out  and 
razed,  by  their  rebellion,  from  the  Book  of  life.  Our  imagination  is  moved 
by  this  splendid  vision  of  gay  religions  full  of  pomp  and  gold,  when  ^*  DevilB 
were  adored  for  Deities ; "  and  all  over  the  earth  prevailed  the  worship  of 
those  very  fallen* angels,  by  the  posterity  of  the  two  human  beings  whose 
Fall  is  yet  to  happen!  What  says  Thomas  Campbell?  ^'The  subject  of 
Paradise  Lost  was  the  origin  of  evil— an  era  in  existence — an  event  mora 
than  all  others  dividing  past  from  future  time, — an  isthmus  in  the  ocean  of 
eternity.  The  theme  was  in  its  nature  connected  with  everything  important 
in  the  circumstances  of  human  history ;  and  amidst  those  circnmstanees 
Milton  saw  that  the  fables  of  Paganism  were  too  important  and  poetical  to 
be  omitted.  As  a  Christian,  he  was  entitled  wholly  to  neglect  them; 
but  as  a  Poet,  he  chose  to  treat  them,  not  as  dreams  of  the  human 
mind,  but  as  the  delusions  of  infernal  existences.  Thus  anticipating  • 
beautiful  propriety  for  all  classical  allusions;  thus  connecting  and  re* 
conciling  ttie  coexistence  of  Fable  and  of  Truth ;  and  thus  identifying 
the  fallen  angels  with  the  deities  of  *  gay  religions  full  of  pomp  and  gold/ 
he  yoked  the  heathen  mythology  in  triumph  to  his  subject,  and  clothed 
himself  in  the  spoils  of  superstition." 

SEWARD. 

Nobly  said. 

NORTH. 

And  again,  "  The  Powers  of  Milton's  Hell  are  Godlike  shapes  and  forms; 
their  appearance  dwarfs  every  other  poetical  conception.  When  we  turn  our 
dilated  eyes  from  contemplating  them,  it  is  not  their  external  attributes  alone 
which  expand  the  imagination,  but  their  souls  which  are  as  colossal  as  their 
stature— their  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity — the  mind  that  bums 
amidst  the  ruins  of  their  divine  natures,  and  their  genius  that  feels  with  the 
ardour,  and  debates  with  the  eloquence  of  Heaven." 

TAUBOTS. 

And  I  say,  again  and  again,  that  in  Satan  we  see  Intellect  of  the  highest 
order,  next  to  divine— Invincibility  of  Will— the  consciousness  of  that  invin- 
cible will,  and  of  all  its  resources — ^Ambition,  which  nothing  less  than  the 
throne  of  God  seems  as  if  it  could  satisfy — the  Imperial  Consciousness  of 
Command— the  complacent  accepting  of  the  dominion  in  Hetf— the  scorn  of 
Pain— the  infinite  capacity  of  Pain — the  infinite  active  energy  which  forth* 
witli  produces  new  warfare  with  Heaven— the  power  of  infusing  hope  and  hate 
into  others  —magnificent  eloquence — gloiying  in  the  conduct  and  prowess  of  the 
past  war— heroic  trust  ui  the  unbroken  zeal  of  and  Iroal  of  bis  FoUowon^ 
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KORTH. 

Satan  now  feels  that  the  time  is  come  for  another  kind  of  eloquence. 

^  Then  straight  commands  that  at  the  warlike  sound 
Of  tmmpets  loud  and  clarions  be  npreared 

His  MIOHTT  STANDARD." 

BULLER. 

"  At  which  the  universal  host  up>sent 
A  shout  that  tore  hell's  concave,  and  beyond. 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night." 

TALB0T6. 

'*  All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air, 
With  orient  colours  waving  :  with  them  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears  ;  and  throngiog  helms 
Appeared,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  arraj 
Of  depth  immeasurable." 

SEWARD. 


"  And  now, 
Advanced  in  view,  they  stand  ;  a  horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length,  and  dazzling  arms,  in 

guise 
Of  warriors  old  with  ordered  spear  and  shield ; 
AwaitinjD^  what  command  their  mighty  chief 
Had  to  impose.     He  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 


The  whole  battalion  views — ^their  order  due — 
Their  visages  and  stature  as  of  gods— 
Their  number  last  he  sums.    And  now  his 

heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  hardening  in  Ids 

strength 
Glories." 


KORTH. 


''  He,  above  the  rest 
In  shane  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower;  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appearM 
Less  than  archangel  ruiuM,  and  tbe  excess 
Of  glory  obscured :  as  when  the  sun,  new 

risen. 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams  ;  or,  from  behind  the 

moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.  DarkenM  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  the  Archangel :  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench  M ;  and  cm« 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  revenge :  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion,  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather, 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss)  condemnM 


For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain : 
Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerced 
Of  heaven,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung 
For  his  revolt ;  yet  faithful  how  they  stood. 
Their  glory  withered :  as  when  Heaven^s  fire 
Hath  scatbed  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain 

pines. 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though 

bare. 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.  He  now  prepared 
To  soeidc :  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they 

oend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him 

round 
With  all  his  peers :  attention  held  them  muteu 
Tlurice  he  essay'd,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of 

scorn. 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth  :   at 

last 
Words,  interwove  with  sighs,  found  out  their 

way," 
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KORTH. 


*'  0  mvriads  of  immortal  spirits !  O  powers 
Matchless,  but  with  the  Almighty !   and  that 

strife 
Was  not  inglorious,  though  the  event  was 

dire. 
As  this  place  testifies,  and  this  dire  change 
Hateful  to  utter :  but  what  power  of  mind. 
Foreseeing,  or  presaging,  from  the  depth 
Of  knowl^gc,  past  or  present,  could  have 

fear'd 
How  such  united  force  of  gods. — how  such 
As  stood  like  these,  could  ever  know  repulse  ? 
For  who  can  yet  believe,  though  after  loss. 
That  all  these  puissant  legions,  whose  exile 
Hath  emptied  neaven,  sh^  ful  to  reasoend, 
Sdf-raised,  and  repossess  their  native  seat  ? 


For  me, — be  witness  all  the  host  of  heaven. 

If  counsels  diflferent,  or  dangers  shunnM 

By  me,  have  lost  our  hopes !     But  he  whO' 

reifns 
Monarch  in  heaven,  till  then  as  one  secure 
Sat  on  his  throne,  upheld  by  old  repute, 
Consent,  or  custom ;  and  his  regal  state 
Put  forth  at  full,  but  still  his  strength  con- 
cealed. 
Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our 

fall. 
Henceforth  his  might  we  know,  and  know 

our  own ; 
So  as  not  either  to  provoke,  or  dread 
New  war  provoked.   Our  better  part  remain* 
To  work  in  dose  dengn,  by  fimnd  or  guile, 
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Wlutt  force  effected  not ;  that  he  no  len  Thither,  if  bnt  to  piy,  shall  bo  perfaapi 

At  length  from  vu  may  find,  who  overcomes  Our  first  eruption :  thither  or  elsewnere  ; 

By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe.  For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds  ;  whereof  so  Celestial  spirits  in  bondage,  nor  the  abyss 

rife  Lonff  under  darkness  cover.  Bnt  these  thoujghts 

There  went  a  fame  in  heaven,  that  He  erelong  Fnllcounsel  must  mature :  peace  is  despaired ; 

Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant  For  who  can  think  submission  ?    War  then, 
A  generation,  whom  his  choice  regard  war 

Should  favour  equal  to  Um  sons  of  Heaven :  Open  or  understood,  must  bo  resolved.** 

SEWARD. 

Go  on — go  on. 

NORTH. 

*'  He  spake;  and,  to  confirm  his  words,  out  Against  the  Highest;  and  fierce,  with  grasped 

flew  arms. 

Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  Clashed  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of 

thiehs  war, 

Of  mighty  cherubim;  the  sudden  blaze  Hurling    defiance    toward    the    vault    of 
Far  round  illumined  hell:  highly  they  raged  heaven.** 

BULLBR. 

The  Colonel  asks  where  ih^  got  them  t 

NORTH. 

This  is  the  law,  and  privilege,  and  glory  of  Poetry,  that  it  hides  the 
mechanism  while  it  displays  the  power.  It  hides  the  mechanism  by  which 
tlie  angels  who  in  defeat  in  Heaven  dropped  their  weapons,  have  in  Hell  each 
his  own  sword  in  sheath.  Yon  ronst  read  with  Faith^n  ail  poetry.  The  Poet 
says  that  such  or  snch  a  thing  happened.  Yon  must  believe  that  it  did, 
although  yon  cannot  tell  how.  Perhaps  he  could  not  tell  yon  how.  He 
knows  that  it  did.  The  Muse  has  told  him,  or  some  spirit.  Yon  do  not 
know,  and  had  better  not  ask  him  how  he  knows. 

SEWARD. 

Raphael  conveyed  to  Adam  and  Eve  the  war  of  the  Angels.  Milton  con- 
veys the  war  of  the  Angels  to  us.  Raphael  conversed  with  Adam  in  a  Ian* 
gnage  which  they  understood.  Milton  reports  their  conversation  to  ns  in  a 
language  which  we  understand.  Whilst  we  read  we  identify  ourselves  with 
Adam  and  Eve.  We  lend  to  each  our  intelligence  of  the  things  related  and 
discoursed ;  and  as  long  as  the  power  of  the  Song  is  upon  us,  herein  no  mis- 
trust creeps  in.  Coldly,  afterwards,  we  may  inquire.  How  could  they  under- 
stand ?  But  then  coldly  we  may  answer,  the  Poet  does  not  mean  that  these 
were  literally  the  words  usedf  but  that  this  was  the  substance  and  effect  of  the 
words  used.    This  was  the  meaning  in  one  way  or  in  another  conveyed. 

TALBOTS. 

The  belief  that  these  were  the  words^  belongs  to  the  fervour  of  the  hearing ; 
but  the  same  fervour  of  the  hearing  gives  the  simultaneous  and  universal 
belief  that  the  words  were  understood. 

BULLKR. 

Keep  the  hour  of  Hearing  and  the  "  torturing  hour"  of  Criticism  separate, 
each  in  its  own  integrity. 

NORTH. 

Milton,  a  little  humorous,  meets,  plays  with,  and  baffles,  or  provides  for 
the  Criticism.  The  hardest  part,  the  Cannon  and  Gunpowder,  are  described 
by  Satan  to  the  Angels. 

SEWARD. 

Milton,  in  different  places,  gives  hints  of  previous  angelical  visits  and 
communications.    Eve,  relating  her  dream,  says — 

^  One  shaped  and  winged  like  one  of  those  from  Heaven." 

How  do  we  know  what  thev  had  heard,  or  Paradise  seen,  of  angelic  weapons? 
Armed  angels  guard  Paradise. 

BULLER. 

Grant  that  the  War  had  passed  as  Milton  has  described  it,  and  that 
Raphael  comes  commissioned  to  make  it  known,  do  we  for  an  instant  donbt 
that  He  has  power  to  make  it  known?    Or,  if  the  War  had  passed  quite 
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otherwise,  viz.  spiritually,  mentally,  morally,  or  in  ways  to  ns  in  themsdveB 
incomprehensible,  bat  that  Raphael  will  virtually  declare  it  by  shadows  of 
human  war,  he  must  then  use  human  war,  and  he  could,  and  he  did,  make  it 
intelligible. 

NORTH. 

It  looks  like  ignotum  per  ignotim.  It  is  a  little  circnitons  and  cambrons 
to  suppose  the  iynotius  first  made  clear.  It  is  better  to  ignore  the  bilL 
Milton  gives  ns  the  example.  He  will  not  say,  and  Raphael  will  not,  how 
far  he  speaks  reality — how  far  symbols  1  It  is  better  to  throw  ourselves 
upon  the  amplitude  unknown  to  us  of  the  angelical  and  then- human  facnlties 
of  language. 

NORTH. 

His  sanctity  of  purpose,  his  sincerity,  assures  us  that  it  will  save 
Milton  from  falling  into  any  impiety  in  giving  utterance  to  the  Evil  Ones. 
Should  any  such  sentiment  affect  us,  we  are  not  only  entitled,  but  bonnd,  to 
believe  that  the  fault  lies  in  ourselves — in  onr  own  weakness  to  lie  under  Uie 
thraldom  of  association  with  mere  words  which  have  their  character  solely 
from  the  spirit  with  which  they  breathe  or  bum.  And  all  the  Two  Great 
Books  will  bear  the  severest  examination  on  this  point. 

BULLKR. 

Yet  many  excellent  people  think  otherwise,  sir. 

SEWARD. 

Startling  as  in  many  places  the  speeches  necessarily  are,  as  each  speaker 
ceases  we  are  made  to  feel  that  it  is  a  speech  of  the  Wicked.  We  never 
for  a  moment  suspect,  or  fear,  or  believe,  or  imagine,  that  Milton  has  been 
dallying,  in  pride  of  his  own  genius,  with  evil  thoughts,  or  sentiments, 
or  suggestions ;  or,' while  so  dallying,  enjoying  too  the  imagined  perplexity, 
astonishment,  or  horror  of  his  own  fellow -creatures  who  may  read. 

NORTH. 

Much  less  do  we  ever,  for  a  moment,  feel  that  he  awakens  and  starts 
doubts  for  the  sceptic  to  muse  over,  or  embrace. 

SEWARD. 

Or  that  he  himself  is  a  sceptic,  embodying  difficulties  for  the  reason 
to  conflict  with  in  vain ;  so  that  they  may  remain  for  ever  to  deaden  the 
life  of  faith. 

BULLBR. 

And  make  religion  fall  of  bagbears  and  ^*  chimeras  dire.^ 

TALBOYS. 

Neither  does  any  profound  and  enduring  melancholy  hang  over  onr  hearts 
on  account  of  those  Evil  Ones.  Pity  and  terror  is  theirs — their  doom  is 
tragic ;  but  only  because  in  our  human  hearts  such  emotions  must  always 
accompany  great  sufferings, — even  of  sin.  But  wo  are  never  for  a  while 
seduced  in  our  souls  to  question  the  righteousness  and  the  justice  of 
snch  decrees.  Free  Will  has  been  abused,  and  that  is  a  great  mystery. 
But  our  faculties  of  thought  and  reason  justify  the  Divine  judgment ;  and  in 
all  they  say  we  believe  the  teacher  asserting  Eternal  Providence — nor,  till  we 
obscure  our  ideas  of  Right  and  Justice  and  Truth,  can  we  doubt  that  such 
delinquency  and  such  augnish  are  connate  and  included  in  a  Holy  Fiat. 

NORTH. 

Yet  many  critics  have  confined  themselves  too  much  to  the  Two  First 
Books  for  the  character  of  Satan — the  Enemy,  and  thus  have  not  given  the 
whole  character  in  its  entirety.  But  this  is  unjust  to  the  divine  Poet,  and  it  is 
nnjust  to  his  readers,  who  may  be  thus  greatly  misled,  and  miss,  or  be  de- 
frauded of  the  moral  and  the  theology  which  he  the  devont  desired  to  leave 
engraven  on  the  human  soul.  We  are  tanght  by  him  the  Goodness  and 
Bliss  of  an  angelical  Being  Unfallen,  and  the  wickedness  and  misery  of  an 
angelical  Fallen.  At  first  ^*  not  less  "  than  archangel  mined ;  but  after- 
wards less  than  that  first.  Therefore  from  his  first  appearance  to 
his  last  must  the  Enemy  of  God  and  of  Man  be  in  oar  imagination  as 
in  Milton^s.    And  tbos,  you  see,  not  merely  that  we  may  understand  the 
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Poem  as  a  great  work  of  art,  bat  the  doctrine  as  a  great  doctrine  necessary 
to  salvation.  But  both  are  done  at  once  by  right — that  is,  by  foil  oompre- 
bensive  view  of  Him — that  is,  by  elncidatory  criticism,  drawing  Him  at  faO 
length — in  all  conditions  and  vocations. 

TAX30TS. 

Satan's  degradation  is  early  begun.  From  the  first  there  is  a  contradiction 
between  his  words  and  himself— 

**  Vaunting  alond,  but  rack'd  with  deep  despair.** 

And  again,  when  he  cheers  his  troops — 

^  His  high  word  that  bore 
Semhlanct  of  worth,  not  tvhitanee,** 

Showing,  on  Milton's  part,  whilst  he  most  exalts  him,  at  least  a  willing* 
ness  to  let  him  down — an  intimation  of  hoUowness. 

SEWARD. 

He  flatters  the  Monster  at  Hell's  gate.  He  changes  his  shape,  and  lies 
through  thick  and  thin  to  the  angel  Uriel.  Leaping  into  Paradise,  he  is 
compared  to  a  thief  and  a  wolf.  The  will  of  the  poet  is  shown  towards  a 
subject  by  the  similes.  Homer  thus  always  exalts  Achilles.  Milton  vilifies 
and  vilipends  the  Devil.    He  exalted  him  lately. 

What  an  insulting  line — 

^  The  tempter,  eze  the  aoonser  of  mankind.'* 

Base  to  turn  agamst  his  own  tempted.  Moreover,  Milton  disparages  him 
for  avenging  bis  loss  in  Heaven,  on  innocent  man  I  He  nowhere  dixninishes* 
that  representation  of  his  agony  I  The  First  and  Second  Books  are  fall  of 
confessions  how  it  is  within  him  Hell.  How  conscience  wakes  despair,  that 
slumbered!  And  put  all  the  acknowledgments  together  that  are  in  the 
soliloquy !  The  confession  of  snfiering — of  lying — ^the  infatuation  of  Evil — 
^^  the  first  to  practise  falsehood  under  saintly  show  ** — *^  artificer  of  fraud  I'* 
Already  there  is  nothing  enviable — there  is  glory  deeply  overshadowed. 

BULLER. 

**  And  then,  sly  hypocrite,  who  now  wonld'st  aeem 
Patron  of  liberty,  who  more  than  thou 
Once  fawn*d,  and  cringed,  and  serrilely  adored 
Heaven's  awfUl  Monarch  1  ** 

TALBOYS. 

''Back  to  the  thicket  ahuik 
The  guilty  serpent" 

BULLER. 

^  O  foul  descent !  that  I,  who  erst  contended 
With  gods  to  sit  the  hichest,  am  now  conttrain'd 
Into  a  beast ;  and,  mixM  with  bestial  slime. 
This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbrote. 
That  to  the  height  of  deity  aspired  ! 
But  what  will  not  ambition  and  revenge 
Descend  to  1    Who  aspires,  must  down  as  low 
As  high  he  soar'd  ;  obnoxious,  first  or  last, 
To  basest  things." 

SEWARD. 

^  Spite  then  with  spite  is  best  repaid." 

TALBOYS. 

He  sits  a  cormorant  on  the  tree  of  life.  That  is  a  particularly  disparai^g 
shape.  A  scarth — not  an  eagle — ^not  a  swan — ^not  a  bird  of  Paradise.  He 
watches  about  Adam  and  Eve  in  divers  animal  shapes,  in  which  there  is  a 
certain  humiliation. 

He  squats  as  a  toad  at  Eve's  ear,  poisoning  her  innocent  sleep.  Vile  squatter  1 
All  God's  creatures  are  good — a  toad,  as  a  toad,  not  to  be  despised.  Fair 
fiction  has  in  one  imprisoned  a  Princess. 
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SEWARD. 

He  is  abashed  by  Zephon.  He  is  in  some  nameless  way  qaelled  or  con- 
trolled by  Itliariel — like  a  proud  steed !  Being  ready  to  fight  with  Gabriel 
and  all  his  angelical  band,  he  Is  put  to  flight  by  an  ill  sign  in  the  sky, 
which  is,  at  the  best,  defeat.  The  detecting  as  a  toad,  and  being  compelled 
by  the  touch  of  Ithuriers  falsehood-detecting  spear  is  a  great  dishononr — to 
spring  up  in  his  own  ugly  shape — for  he  is  getting  ugly  fast.  The  Son  of  the 
Morning  is  losing  his  good  looks  1  He  would  be  black-balled  at  the  ^^  Face  I  *' 

TALBOYS. 

And  the  simile  to  a  heap  of  gunpowder  is  not  at  all  enchanting. 

NORTH. 

The  dialogue  between  Gabriel  and  him  in  Paradise  seems  really  not  very 
creditable  to  either  of  them.  As  far  as  Milton^s  intention  is  inquired  after, 
it  is  evidently  against  Satan.  Upon  the  whole,  even  thus  far  it  is  evident 
that  Milton  means  to  load  shame  on  his  head,  and  that  he  does  bring  him 
down  in  your  esteem.  But  I  see  plainly  that  this  way  of  taking  it  out  is 
confused  and  undemonstrative.  There  should  be  regular  heads  of  the  degra- 
dation.   We  must  discuss  the  matter  more  deeply  and  truly  another  day. 

SEWARD. 

To-morrow  ? 

NORTH. 

I  never  can  help  fancying  that  the  sublime  of  the  Paradise  Lost— on  the 
infernal  side— is  most  felt  when  Satan  is  most  alone.  If  you  want  epic  mag- 
nitude in  the  ordinaiy  sense,  you  have  it,  when  a  *^  third  part  of  Hcavcn^s 
host  *'  are  in  motion  or  prostrate  before  you.  But  the  true  sublime  is  inward, 
and  that  sublime  is  most  perceived  when  *^  He  who  seemed  alone  the  anta- 
gonist of  Heaven,**  stands  or  moves  alone. 

"  Meantime  the  adrersary  of  God  and  man 
Puts  on  swift  wings,  and  towards  the  gates  of  Hell 
Explores  his  solitary  flight." 

I  suppose,  sir,  there  may  be  several  reasons.  One  is,  that  it  is  the  business 
of  Poetry  to  find  representative  Unities,  Our  affection,  sympathy,  admiration 
— whatsoever  emotion  is  to  be  raised — concentrates  itself  upon  the  One, 
being  so  strengthened ;  diffuses  itself  upon  the  many,  being  so  wei^ened. 
The  multitude— all  the  others — are  there  to  support  Satan,  and  not  one  of 
them  for  himself,  and  with  right ;  for  He  is  the  Soul  of  Evil!  And  howsoever 
the  theologico- ethical  reason  of  the  Poem  may  be  wrapped  up  and  hidden  in 
persons,  the  intellectual  basis  is  the  conflict  of  Moral  Good  and  Evil.  Strongly 
and  effectually  as  the  personal  interests  are  presented,  this  grounding  signifi- 
cation predominates,  taking  the  Poem  into  a  separate  sphere  from  all  others, 
and  entitling  it  to  be  judged  by  its  own  laws.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  con- 
flicts, involving  all  our  interests,  and  all  our  destinies ;  is  for  us  the  fight  of 
the  universe,  our  fight.  The  muster  of  the  "  third  pai*t  of  heaven^s  host,"  in 
Pandemonium,  ends  in  this — 

"  Wiihfidl  atiini 
They  tote ; " 

And  then  what  follows  ? 

"  This  enterprise 
None  ihall  partake  with  m£  !  " 

The  enterprise,  too,  which  we  know  that  He  has  imagined.  And  He  goes, 
alone,  to  wage  the  renewed  warfare. 

TALBOYS. 

And  let  us  for  a  few  hours  go  along  with  him. 


Printed  by  William  Blacktcood  ^  Sons,  Edinburyh. 
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Comcille  and 


pccaliar  inflnencc  on  the  nntional  tone 
of  tliDU^'Iit  «»r  rliaraitiT.  AVIion  a 
Parisian  inultitiitii*  nut  only  son^Mit 
its  amusoini'iit,  Imt  ;rainiMl  a  lar^c 
share  of  its  iih-as — (»f  its  thiiikini^  — 
from  tho  th<>atri%  tlir  dramas  of  dtr- 
ncillo  must  hav**  cxi-rrisi'd  a  vast  in- 
ilticnco  iiviT  them,  auil  one  whii-Ii 
thov  can  nrviT  ri'|M*at. 

We  think  \vi»  irai'i*  tliat  intliionfo 
vor}'  (li.-iiiirt!y  in  the  ]M>liti('al  history 
of  Franri',  am!  uf  Paris  ;  fi»r  the  j^roat 
city  and  **  j:nat  nation  '*  havo,  in 
political  ovi'iits,  liiM-n  t^Tm-^  almost 
svnonvmons.  In  \\\m  nii<Ut  of  the 
Frcncli  K<'vi)liitl>in  we  trace  the 
theatre  of  ('orn«'illo.  Whence  did 
the  pcnpk'  nlitain  that  tVmdncss  for 
chissical  mixIcU,  so  ron':picn(»nsdnrin<; 
the  sccni's  <»f  the  Fn-ncli  Kcvolution  ? 
It  must  have  been  from  tiic  tlioatrc — 
iiot  from  tfii-ir  sc)iohir>hip.  Whence, 
but  from  (.'••rncillc,  did  thoy  ohtain 
that  readiiH'^s  to  sacrifice  to  some 
pn'Hciplf\  Miinc  all  Ixit  ima<;tnary 
tintv,  the  natural  fcelinL's  and  atr<'c- 
tiond  of  hiini.initvV  iSut  i'orneille, 
it  will  l»i»  .-aid,  wroti*  in  the  very 
palmy  da\s  nf  the  nixuarchv:  .oome 
one  h:L4  cilii'tl  hi^  dramas  **  the  bre- 
viary of  kind's,"  so  drli;;hted  wa-?  he 
with  maizniiyiii:;  the  iitlicc,  tht^  ri^'ht-s 
and  di;:nity  of  kiii^^-i  and  omperors. 
It  was  n«»t  from  Corih-illc,  t)nly  ucci- 
iiioiially  rr))uiilican,  that  they  wnuld 
learn  the  (hictrines  of  the  Kcvolution. 
Very  trtii' ;  but  he  hclpfd  to  make 
them  th(>  snit  of  n*voluti«>nist4  thry 
were.  Pin  o»*d  auil  for  bail,  his  in- 
lliience  i-  C'»n*|»irn-ni<  in  thfir  modi* 
of  thinkin;:  and  thi'ir  moral  tem]^i*ra- 
ment.  lit*  tan::ht  them  a  lii*n»ic  di*- 
votii^ii  til  a  K<'ii<*ral  principle;  he 
tan^iit  tliiMn,  ton,  to  <:icritict*  tlio  sat'i-r 
winded  of  humane  fi'fliiiL'.  kiniily  -lyni- 
pathy.  an^i  thi*  fHrom'il  n/mtif*  of 
life,  to  MMiir  siiTu  and  national  duty: 
and  he  t.uijht  tln-m,  nuTt'oM-r.  the 
intiiltM  til  l  liilt'.r  iif  rlianjiii;;  th^'^e 
;;i'n»'r.il  pi  iih-ipli''.  \\it!i  .-nrpri-iii^'  ra- 
pidity. Ili-i  di  il"-:;!!!'.  rmioi-t  nf  a 
pas-'iiiiMti'  !•»:;■'.  u  i>l>!"d  uit^i  r<p].il 
power  hv  till'  111"":  iipji'-iiti'  aut.iL'**- 
lii.*ts.  Till  ir  p.i'>-i<>ii  i«*,  iu<1ivl.  f'-r 
th«»  m«-t  parr,  di-pl.iyi-d  by  «*i:!iie 
eK''«*;^'i'*ii-  p«i-.i!m\.  i.r  l».»i.|.  f.ill.ii-iniM 
rtrusoiiin;^'.  N^i  rfnliiiu'iit  is  «••  rom- 
nion  a-i  tinit  >///  /«  /trrtnitt**i  fur  «i 
grtiittnti:  and  if  tlit>  mind  id  fumiti- 
Arised  wall  this  scntiuifni.  it  id  ijnito 
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as  well  prepared  to  take  part  in  the 
tyranny  uf  a  moh  as  in  thi>  tyranny 
ofadi'-ipot.  The  "MUd  Miu'of  the 
Mountain"  recruits  his  assassins  troni 
the  same  moral  natin'e  that  supplies 
fit  memtiiTs  for  a  Ki'vojntiiiiiarv  Tii- 
bunal.  Fouipiier  Tin\ille  wnuld  have 
made  an  ndmiralde  f^naiic 

It  is  matter  of  (-niiimitn  remark 
that  vim  excite  a  rari»ian  moh  bv  :i 
logical  a  h;i  tract  ion  -by  the  hifiy  cniin- 
ciatiiMi  of  :i  ;;eneral  priiiriple.  'JliiH 
has  been  often  made  the  subject  of 
laudatory  coiiiment.  uIhmi  a  compari- 
son has  been  drauii  between  a  Pari- 
sian and  an  Kuulish  nmb.  This  la^t, 
it  has  been  said,  can  be  moved  but  in 
two  ways  :  titfur  by  voeifi-ratin;;  sonic 
si  n^'le  watch  word — a^yini  would  wave 
a  baiiiier  in  the  air — M»me  crif  whii'li 
iM'ars  ciineentrated  in  itself  the  pre- 
judices which  have  been  manv  vears 
in  rijK-nin;;  :  it  is  *'  No  Topery  ! ''  or 
the  •*  rou>titntiim  I  *'  or  "  Reinrni  I  '* 
as  the  C'ise  may  Ik*:  -or.  by  appeaiinj; 
to  Siiine  deep-rooted  fi-ciin:;  of  instico 
and  morality,  or  some  spuiiianenns  na- 
tural sympathy.  "  Fair  play  I  "  and 
**  Me  h;L-*  had  enon;:h  1"  are  the  ora- 
torical expressions  which  often  deeidc 
the  contriiver<y.  Iii.»teiid  of  beiii;; 
pn'paied  to  sacrifice  ilieir  humanity 
for  an  Hb-traction,  tihf  mo>t  p<»pidar 
cause  would  be  in  d.in:;i  r  nf  li>«in;;  its 
popularity  the  moment  it  Idl  to  a 
tl arrant  act  of  cruidty.  Knj:Ii.'«hmi-n 
are  nil 're  ivadv  to  svmpathiiH*  with 
men.  than  inflame  theni'^elves  with  a 
priiicipt*-:  and  their  sympathit*s  ex- 
tend  as  widely  tliron<!h  \\\m  \.irii>u:< 
cla^ises  of  SMciety,  as  that  of  any 
people  will)  c:in  be  n.imr'l. 

'I'liis  a])titude  in  a  I'lenrh  ]M)pMlace 
to  tlir<»w  its  pastil  in  into  ttu*  t'nrm 
of  «.'eniT.d  ri'asiiniii::.  uliirh   leails   it 

often  into  the  hcnic  m Land  which 

has  aUo  impres-ed  upon  it  the  rhar- 

artiM".  abii\r  :dl  iiflier  pi'rtp|»«,  nf  in- 
ci»M-i.ir!i'y,   (miinap':i:<  .d   and   ri'pub- 

lii'.iM     ]'iir.«i|'I'"*       -'I diuiT      I'.U'li 

oiiifi*  in  r.ipiit  alf'rn.itinii.)  may 
be  iml  isn'.iirly  tr.ii  i  «1,  in  ^nnie  de:;rei\ 
ti>  the  i-ib:i' iiiiiii  r">->i\id  tmm  it<4 
t'.Mi'i-'.  rp'iji  til"  \\h'"ie.  wi»  re^'iril 
it  .!>  .Mi  n;ir  rtiniir'-  •  >iii>  .i;i<in  whii-h 
th>ii  jiMt  ilr.iMiJii^t  pt<«\id«'d  for  the 
l'"r.  .1-  li  pi  f»ple. 

()p-ii  any  nne  i<f  tic  ilramas  of 
('ori;eule,  Kacli  sp»  :ikir  i-^  a  bold 
and  ili»'pient  plvadtr  fur  his  cause, 
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abounding  in  all  the  maxims  of  con- 
dact  which  may  suit  hia  purpose  or 
position.  Liberty,  loyalty,  honour, 
dissimulation,  each  for  the  time,  is 
put  in  full  possession  of  the  whole 
artillery  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  The 
most  unscrupulous  maxims  are  de- 
livered with  unblushing  effrontery, 
and  in  the  most  precise  an«l  energetic 
language.  Passionate  and  argumen- 
tative at  once,  no  style  could  1^  more 
fitted  to  engrave  them  on  the  me- 
mory, or  win  for  them  at  least  a  tran- 
sitory assent  of  the  judgment.  It  is 
the  display  of  strong  passion,  lead- 
ing men  not  into  violent  action,  but 
into  violent  reasoninrf,  that  we  have 
80  frequently  placed  before  us. 

From  a  vohime  of  the  chefs- 
cTceuvres  of  Corneille  which  lies  be- 
fore us,  we  select  the  first  on  which 
the  pjige  opens.  It  is  Pompee, 
Pompey,  who  gives  the  name  to  the 
piece,  never,  as  our  readers  will  re- 
member, appears  upon  the  scene. 
News  come  of  his  fatal  defeat,  in  the 
plains  of  Pharsalia,  to  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  he  and  his  council 
consult  together  what  policy  to 
adopt ;  whether,  from  gratitude  to 
Pompey,  to  protect,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  conquered,  or  to  appease 
the  conqueror  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
fugitive.  Photin^  Septime,  Achillas^ 
and  Ptolomt'e  himsjclf,  give  their 
several  opinions.  Photin  argues  that 
Pompey  should  be  put  to  death.  For- 
tune has  declared  against  him  ;  nay, 
there  is  a  sort  of  piety  in  siding  with 
the  victor. 

"  Rmcfoz-vous   du  parti    des  destins  et  des 

diouY, 

Quels  quo  soicnt  lours  decrets  declarez-y<ms 

pour  eux, 
F^t,  pour  lour  obeir,  perdez  Ic  malheureux.^^ 

If  tlic  standard  of  victory  had  been 
waving  from  the  prow  of  his  galleys, 
wo  would  have  received  him  with 
honours  and  festivities ; — we  wished 
it ;  why  has  ho  not  better  answered 
our  wishes  and  our  hopes?  He  comes 
cursed  by  the  gods.  As  to  the 
justice  and  the  morality  of  the  case, 
Photin  scouts  any  appeal  to  such 
vulgar  considerations.  He  throws  all 
the  energy  of  his  language  into  his 
indignant  disclaimer : — 

'*  Laisscz  nommer  sa  mort  uu  injuste  attentat, 
La  justice  n*e$t  pas  une  vertu  d^JStal, 


Le  choix  des  action?,  on  maavaisea  on  bonner, 
Ne  fait  qu^aneaniir  la  force  des  couronnes  : 
I^i  droit  den  rois  consiste  d  ne  rien  eparpuery 
La  timide  equite  detruit  Tart  de  reguer.^' 

* 

The  poet  seems  to  triumph  in  the 
audacity  with  which  he  can  utter 
the  most  infamous  principles.  Mean- 
while, some  shadow  of  loyalty,  or 
some  vague  sense  of  a  duty  to  the 
State,  just  saves  the  speaker  from  our 
utmost  execrations,  or  from  the  charge 
of  downright  madness.  Achillas  ad- 
vises a  milder  course,  but  takes  cai*e 
to  say, 

"  Non  <iu*cn  un  coup  d'Etat  jo  n^appronve 
le  crime.* 

Septime  is  a  Roman.  He  declares 
that  to  adopt  the  cause  of  Pompey 
would  be  to  rush  into  destruction. 
The  king  can  either  chase  him  from 
his  dominions,  or  deliver  him  up  to 
Caesar,  alive  or  dead.  He  counsels 
the  last.  **  Take  upon  yourself,"  he 
says,  ^^  the  crime,  and  leave  Caesar 
the  benefit  of  it :  he  will  be  doubly 
grateful  for  an  enemy  destroyed,  and 
his  own  reputation  spared."  Pto- 
lemy decides  in  favour  of  the  last 
proposition.  In  that  decision  even 
Achillas  acquiesces — 

^  Seigneur,  jo  erois  tout  juste  alors  qu*a& 
roi  rordonne.'* 

If  nothing  can  be  crime  which 
serves  King  Ptolemy,  so  Ptolemy, 
in  his  turn,  finds  that  nothing  can  be 
wrong  which  is  done  in  the  service 
of  one  who  represents  the  majesty  of 
Rome.  He  lays  claim  to  peculiar 
merit  for  sacrificing  his  honour  to 
the  interest  of  Csesar. 

"  Mais  pour  servir  Cesar  rien  n*est  illegi- 
time !  " 

Quotations  of  this  kind  might  be 
easily  multiplied  ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. Neitlier  shall  we  pursue  a  step 
further  the  course  of  this  drama, 
which  does  not  indeed  hold  a  place 
in  the  first  rank  in  the  theatre  of 
CorueiDj^.  The  love  of  Ca?sar  is  very 
absurd  ;  and  his  clemency  is  not  more 
worthily  represented.  Both  it,  and 
the  most  magnanimous  hati*ed  of  Cor- 
nelia, are  precisely  what  we  are  ac- 
customed to  call  melo-dramatic. 

Cornell le's  classical  heroes  have 
been  complimented  as  being  ^^more 
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Roman  than  the  RomaDs  themselves/* 
In  one  sense  of  the  word  we  have  no 
doubt  of  this ; — such  Romans  as  his 
never  lived.  They  are  rather  boast- 
ing Spaniards,  thrown  into  the  toga, 
and  losing,  under  this  new  costume, 
the  little  nature  that  belonged  to 
them.  Corneille  borrowed  a  good 
deal  more  than  his  plots  from  tlie 
Spanish  drama.  We  quite  agree 
with  the  speaker  in  "  Horace"  who 
says, 

*(  Je  renda  graces  aux  dioux  do   n^ctre  pai 

RomaiD, 
Pour  conserver  encore  quelque  chose  d'hii- 


raain." 

In  this  fine  drama  of  "Horace" 
our  sympathies,  unless  borne  along 
by  the  power  of  some  great  actor, 
entirely  break  down.  AVe  admire 
the  elevation  of  mind,  half  patriotism, 
half  stoicism,  which  Horace  displays 
in  that  interview  with  his  sister  which 
occurs  before  the  battle.  He  tells 
Camille  that  if  Curiace,  her  lover, 
shall  return  the  conqueror,  not  to 
reproach  him  with  the  death  of  her 
brother — to  love  and  to  marry  him 
as  a  man  who  had  only  fultilled  his 
duty.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
(Horace)  should  return  the  victor,  to 
give  him  the  like  welcome. 

*'Ne  me  rcprocbcz  point  la  mort  de  vdtro 

amant — 
Qaerellez    del   et    terre,   et    maudissez   le 

sort  ; 
Mais   apres   le  combat  no  pcusez  plus   au 

mort.'* 

These  are  natural  sentiments,  and 
naturally  expressed ;  he  is  strong  at 
heart  himself,  and  he  would  fortify 
bis  sister  against  the  approaching 
calamity ; — but  when  he  in  f?ict  returns 
the  victor,  we  feel  that  this  stoical 
elevation  degenerates  into  a  harsh 
and  boastful  manner,  devoid  of  the 
least  trait  of  heroic,  or  any  other, 
nature.  He  at  once  challenges  his 
sister's  joyful  reception  !  He  points 
to  the  swords  of  the  slain — 

*'  Vols  CCS  marques  d'honneur,  cea  temoins 

de  ma  gluirc, 
£t  rends   co   que  tu  dois  a   Theur   de  ma 

victoire." 

It  is  brutal ; — and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  conduct  of  Camille  is  a  sort  of 
suicidal  rage ;  for  she  not  only 
laments  her  lover,  which  was  natural, 
but  rushes  into  a  general  abuse  of 


Rome ! — which  is  quite  inexplicable, 
unless  it  was  intended  to  inflame  the 
anger  of  her  brother. 

It  is  rarely  that  the  natural  and 
spontaneous  passions,  whether  good 
or  ill,  have  their  fair  play  and  de- 
velopment in  the  dramas  of  Corneille. 
What  he  delights  to  do  is  to  raise 
up  some  principle  of  honour,  or  of 
loyalty,  and  then  to  break  the  heart 
against  it.  His  Chimene  loves;  but  her 
idea  of  honour  requires  that  she  should 
revenge  her  father,  and  she  goes  be- 
fore the  king,  clamorously  petitioning 
for  the  execution  of  her  lover  I  And 
Chimene  is  the  tenderest  of  his  hero- 
ines. If  we  look  at  his  "  ^Emilia"  in 
Cinna  we  absolutely  recoil,  as  before 
some  beautiful  tigress  ;  nay,  as  far  as 
we  see,  there  is  more  of  ferocity  than 
beauty  of  any  description.  If  the 
general  effect  of  Corneille's  dramas 
be  to  elevate  the  mind  into  certain  he- 
roic moods,  we  may  add,  with  quite  as 
much  truth,  that  another  general  efiect 
is  to  indurate  the  heart.  So  far  from 
doing,  as  his  master  Aristotle  would 
have  told  him — so  far  from  softening 
the  spectator  by  the  means  of  pity 
and  terror,  he  succeeds,  as  we  say, 
in  hardening  the  heart.  He  teaches 
us  to  throw  aside  and  trample  upon 
natural  goodness,  or  natural  weak- 
ness ;  but  he  is  far  from  teaching  us 
to  do  this  in  obedience  to  ennobling 
or  steadfast  sentiments  of  duty.  While 
he  tortures  our  feelings,  he  plays  with 
our  principles.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  a  great  poet  of  this  kind  was, 
upon  the  whole,  a  national  mis- 
fortune. 

We  shall  return  again,  if  space 
permits  us,  to  some  examination  of 
the  dramas  of  Corneille.  These  few 
specimens  will  justify  the  general 
remark  we  have  made  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  influence  he  habitually 
exercised  upon  his  audience.  Let 
us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  our  Shak- 
speare, and  the  national  influence 
which  he  appears  to  have  exercised. 

Beyond  some  appeals  to  our  patriot- 
ism, or  national  vanity,  it  may  at 
first  appear  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  drama  of  Shakspeare  to  exercise 
an  influence  on  the  national  character. 
He  presents  to  us  human  life  and 
human  passions  in  all  their  varieties  ; 
and  the  boast  which  his  critics 
have  made  in  his  name  is  precisely 
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this,  that  he  is  so  universal,  so 
impartial,  that,  in  his  mimic  world, 
you  see  humanity,  but  yon  do  not 
see  William  Shakspearo.  Any  other 
influence,  therefore,  except  the  bene- 
ficial results  that  attend  upon  the  wide 
exercise  and  development  of  our  sym- 
pathies, it  may  seem  difiBcultto  specify. 

But  notwithstanding  this  character 
not  unjustly  ascribed  to  him,  of  dra- 
matic universality,  we  think  the  mind 
of  Shakspeare  himself  is  seen  and  felt 
throughout  his  dramas,  and  that 
there  are  prevailing  trains  of  thought 
which  have  had  a  permanent  influence 
on  his  countrymen.  How  are  English- 
men characterised  abroad,  and  by 
neighbouring  nations?  A  practical 
people,  marvellously  industrious,  but 
withal  a  melancholy  and  reflective 
people ;  given  more  than  any  other, 
that  ever  led  so  active  and  strenuous 
life,  to  meditation.  Serious  and  taci- 
turn, we  arc  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
subject  to  ennui,  and  to  have  a  great 
tendency  to  suicide.  This  last  we 
dispute.  But  that  a  strain  of  serious 
and  of  melancholy  reflection  runs 
through  the  national  character,  and 
through  the  English  literature,  will 
be  generally  admitted.  Where  did  it 
begin?  Next  to  our  seas  and  our  skies, 
and  that  infinity  which  surrounds 
all  human  life,  we  trace  it  to  William 
Shakspeare.  What  young  poet,  after 
having  read  his  Shakspeare  through 
and  through,  does  not  begin  with 
something  which,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, is  an  imitation  of  Ham- 
let? 

There  is  much  of  Hamlet  in  maoy 
other  characters  than  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  —  much  of  the  same  deep 
unsatisfied  reflection,  leaning  more  to 
despondency  than  to  hope,  and  dwell- 
ing much  with  doubt,  though  never 
throwing  faith  aside.  How,  indeed, 
could  a  man  of  keen  and  pensive  ob- 
servation on  human  life,  of  habitual 
reflection  upon  himself  and  the  strange 
scene  around  him,  fail  to  introduce 
traits  of  his  own  mode  of  thinking? 
He  has  difi'used  them  more  copiously 
through  his  Hamlet  than  elsewhere; 
but  in  many  other  characters  it  is 
Shakspeare  that  speaks,  and  not  the 
hero  of  the  piece.  The  strain  of  sen- 
timent was  never  suggested  by  a 
dramatic  exercise  of  his  mind,  but 
thoughts  and  images  which  had  oc- 


curred to  him  in  some  observant  or 
meditative  hour  are  reproduced,  with 
or  without  much  dramatic  propriety. 
What  gave  Claudio  in  Measure  for 
Measure  that  thrilling  passage — 

**  Ay,  bat  to  cUe,  to  go  wo  know  not  where  **  ? 

The  situation  of  Claudio,  who  is  con- 
demned to  die,  would  give  rise  natur- 
ally enough  to  reflections  upon  death ; 
but  what  was  there  in  the  character 
of  Claudio  to  suggest  this  tone  of  re- 
flection? An  ordinary  Italian  takea 
the  priest's  account  of  what  happens 
after  death.  It  was  not  Claudio  that 
was  speaking  here.  When  Romeo,  tho 
fond  and  despairing  lover,  has  heard 
of  Juliet's  death — he  too  will  die — he 
will  procure  some  poison,  carry  it  to 
Juliet's  tomb,  and  drink  it  there. 
Was  that  description,  which  lives  in 
the  memory  of  every  one  of  ns,  of  the 
starved  apothecary,  introduced  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  drama?  On  the 
contrary,  more  than  one  critic  has 
observed,  that  no  man  in  the  affliction 
of  Romeo  could  possibly  have  so  hx 
abstracted  his  mind  from  his  own  per- 
sonal distress  as  to  have  then  dwelt 
upon  the  condition  of  another,  *and 
drawn  this  faithful  picture  of  him.  It 
was  not  Romeo,  it  was  Shdcspeare,  that 
had  seen  and  noted  the  apothecary. 

What  had  Macbeth,  assassin  and 
usurper,  to  do  with  that  pensive 
moralising — 

**  Life^  bat  a  walking  shadow  "  P 

We  do  not  say  here  that  there  is  any 
dramatic  discrepancy.  Shakspeare 
has  given  throughout  his  Macbeth 
softening  touches  of  reflection.  He 
could  not  help  it.  This  reflective 
tendency  was  so  strong  in  his  mind 
that  it  throws  its  light  over  all  his 
pictures.  There  is  more  of  this  cast 
of  thought  in  one  play  of  Shakspeare 
than  in  all  the  dramas  of  Comeille. 
Such  a  character  of  Jacques  can  have 
been  introduced  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  unburden  the  poet's  mind  of 
these  pensive,  meditative,  poetic 
thoughts  that  were  crowding  in  upon 
it.  But  even  where  his  creations  are 
eminently  dramatic,  he  still  carries 
with  him  his  own  peculiar  thoughtfnl- 
ness,  that  sad  and  marvelling  inqui- 
sition which  the  philosophic  spirit 
can  never  release  itself  from.  And 
thus  it  happens  that,  let  the  tragedy 
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be  what  it  may  which  Shakspeare  has 
presented  to  us,  one  result  is  sure  to 
follow  :  he  leaves  us  in  the  reflective 
mood ;  if  not  wiser,  in  the  mood  for 
wisdom.  Of  all  the  creations  of 
Shakspeare,  one  of  the  most  thorough- 
ly dramatic,  as  it  is  also  one  of  his 
very  grandest,  is  King  Lear,  What 
mournful  sagacity,  what  serious  and 
pensive  satire,  gleam  through  the  free 
and  wild  discourses  of  the  discrowned 
and  half-bewildered  monarch !  Oh,  do 
not  tcU  us  that  Shakspeare  is  not  seen 
in  his  dramas !  lie  is  not  seen  intru- 
sively; bis  men  and  women  speak; 
but  there  is  the  same  inspiration  felt 
throughout. 

This  reflective  mood,  like  everv- 
thing  earthly,  may  have  its  darker 
side,  and  evil  as  well  as  good  may  be 
traced  to  it.  We  have  heard  some 
complaints  in  print,  as  well  as  in 
conversation  mutteriugs,  on  what  has 
been  called  the  sceptical  spirit  of  the 
dramas  of  Shakspeare.  Very  sus- 
ceptible of  scepticism  those  minds,  we 
think,  must  be  who  have  found  it 
there.  But  say  that  you  encounter 
a  spirit  of  meditation,  revolving  much 
and  concluding  little,  where  the  pro- 
blems of  human  life  are  stated,  and 
not  resolved,  consider  this — that  it  is 
always  a  serious  spirit.  Doubt  is 
sadness;  there  is  no  levity  in  it;  in- 
quiry is  never  thrown  aside ;  a  great 
problem  is  never  forgotten,  never 
trifled  with.  And  the  doubt  is  but 
transitory — an  obscuration,  not  a  de- 
parture of  faith.  It  is  but  the  cloud 
upon  Mount  Sinai ;  the  sacred  moun- 
tain itself  is  not  removed.  If  a  cer- 
tain distrust  and  despondency  may  be 
said  to  characterise  the  people  and  the 
literature  of  England,  and  if  this  be 
in  some  measure  traceable  to  the 
author  of  '*  Hamlet,"  let  it  be  also 
remembered  that  no  Gallic  levity  en- 
ters into  this  dubious  and  distrustful 
disposition.  At  one  time,  when  all 
earnest  thought  was  out  of  fashion, 
and  Shakspeare  himself  was  forgot- 
ten, there  appeared  this  spirit  of  light- 
hearted  scepticism  amongst  us.  But 
even  then  it  was  a  foreign  importation. 
It  is  a  Rassdas,  and  not  a  Ccuidide^ 
that  takes  root  in  the  English  mind. 
Sadness  enough  it  may  l)etray,  and 
arising  partly  from  incertitude  in  its 
quest  for  truth  ;  but  a  gay  recognition 
that  no  truth  is  to  t^  found,  and  a 


*'  let  us  live  happy  without  it ! " — 
this  is  not  in  our  national  mind,  nor 
in  our  national  poet 

Shakspeare  lived  at  a  time  when  a 
great  religious  revolution  was  taking 
place  in  this  country.  At  such  times 
there  is  brought  before  the  observant 
mind  one  of  the  most  mournful  spec- 
tacles which  human  affairs  present. 
Virtue  and  piety  are  arrayed — against 
virtue  and  piety.  Men  substantially 
of  the  same  faith,  and  the  same  mo- 
rality, are  condemning  each  other 
with  a  bitterness  of  language  they  do 
not  use  towards  the  worst  of  crimi- 
nals. Each,  in  the  estimation  of  his 
opponent,  is  the  enemy  of  God  and  of 
man.  In  such  scenes  of  controversy, 
they  are  not  to  be  most  blamed  who 
find  it  impossible  to  side  heartily  with 
cither  party — whose  first  wish  is  for 
peace^  and  who  stand  aloof  that  they 
may  not  further  embroil  the  fray.  It 
is  said  of  Shakspeare  that  he  was 
neither  good  Protestant  nor  good 
Catholic,  and  that  he  had  probably 
received  just  so  much  of  the  new  doc- 
trine as  to  disturb  his  faith  in  the  old. 
To  us  it  seems  that  there  was  a  great 
similarity  in  this  respect  between 
Bacon  and  Shakspeare.  Both  were 
Protestants,  so  far  as  this  was  a  na- 
tional or  patriotic  question  ;  both  were 
ready  to  declare 

''  Tliut  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  toll  and  tithe  in  our  dominions  ;  ^ 

and  we  need  not  add  that  both  were 
men  accustomed  to  the  independent 
exercise  of  their  own  judgment.  So 
far,  they  were  Protestants.  But  they 
had  neitherof  them  irrevocably  pledged 
themselves  to  the  doctrinal  system 
of  that  party.  Bacon  was  a  political 
Protestant ;  the  poet  Shakspeare  had 
evidently  never  revoked  or  called  In 
his  sympathies  from  the  old  forms  of 
Christian  piety.  Both  were  occasion- 
ally driven,  by  the  influence  of  the 
times,  to  speculate  on  first  principles. 
Bacon  found  his  consolation,  and  a 
great  purpose,  in  recalling  men  to  the 
study  of  material  nature,  and  Shak- 
speare his  occupation  in  the  study  of 
human  nature.  One  hardly  sees  liow 
Jie  could  have  pursued  his  theme,  and 
been  the  staunch  Protestant  of  the 
times:  he  could  hardly  have  been 
both  dramatist  and  Puritan. 
But  he  might  have  been  the  poet. 
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MiltoD,  it  may  be  suggested,  was  a 
Paritan.  Have  many  of  those  who 
would  thas  characterise  Milton  re- 
flected on  the  Tarioos  elements  that 
enter^  into  the  composition  of  the 
mind  of  that  poet  ?  He  was  a  Pnri- 
tan  imbaed  with  the  spirit  of  Homer 
juid  of  .£schylus.  Classical  learning 
had  done  for  him  what  a  specolative 
spirit  had  done  for  Shakspeare;  it 
imparted  a  certain  freedom,  produced 
A  certain  impartiality  of  thonght  and 
▼ision,  without  which  we  might  haTe 
had  hymns,  many  and  beaatiful,  but 
no  epic. 

Speaking  on  national  poets,  it  is 
hardly  a  digression  to  bestow  a  pass- 
ing word  on  Milton.  What  is  it  we 
«ee  in  the  mind  of  this  great  poet?  It 
is  nothing  less  than  the  oonflnenoe  of 
two  streams  of  poetic  literatnre— the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek.  Homer  and 
Isaiah  meet  together.  In  prose,  he 
was  a  Paritan  arguing  agahut  Pre- 
lacy, as  if  this  were  the  turning-point 
of  the  world*s  history.  But  in  poetiy, 
his  imagination  haunts  the  past,  and 
the  old  gods  restored  to  him  large 

Portions  of  our  common  humanity, 
n  Tain  did  he  convert  the  heathen 
cods  into  disguised  and  treachenms 
devils ;  they  had  reared  a  temple  for 
themselves  in  his  imagination  which 
he  never  could  desecrate. 

Examine  the  mind  of  Milton — we 
feel  our  knee  bend  reverently  as  we 
approach  the  theme,  with  just  that 
slight  (genuflexion  the  priest  makes  as 
lie  nears  the  altar — examine  his  mode 
of  thinking  and  reasoning.  You  find 
that  in  bis  controversial  works  he 
shows  little  tendency  to  build  on 
first  principles,  or  on  abstract  truths, 
but  argues  much,  (according  to  the 
prevailing  manner  of  the  times,)  from 
his  authorities,  his  texts,  his  citations, 
his  ''  Kings''  and  ''  Chronicles,**  his 
priests  and  prophets.  His  learning 
and  his  reasoning  go  hand  in  hand. 
But  Milton  happily  had  two  learnings, 
and  the  balance  and  interchange  be- 
tween them  produced  some  of  the 
liberalising  effect  of  enlarged  abstract 
reasoning.  In  his  poetry  this  becomes 
very  conspicuous.  The  Hebrew  litera- 
ture lent  him  all  its  grandeur  of  con- 
ception, and  its  moral  purity ;  but  he 
escaped  from  itn  spirit  of  exclusive- 
ness;  for  the  Greek  literature  also 
daimed    an    allegiance    from    him. 


lliese  two  sonroes  of  thongiit,  these 
two  golden  urns,  were  on  bis  ri^ 
hand  and  on  his  left,  and  he  drew 
from  both :  or  rather  let  us  say,  that 
these  two  literatures  were  the  two 
mighty  wings  on  which  he  soared  and 
balanced  himself  in  that  loftiest  em- 
pyrean in  which  none  other  his 
sailed  with  safety. 

Our  national  mind  and  character 
are  permanently,  and  in  every  depart- 
ment, marked  by  campromue,  la 
our  politieai  constitution,  in  oar 
church,  in  our  system  of  edncaMcnit 
in  our  great  habits  of  thinking,  wo 
make  some  carious,  nndefinable,  bat 
most  usefhl  compromise  between  irre- 
concilable antagonists.  We  talk  IUce 
repnblicans,  and  we  feel  an  enthai- 
astic  loyalty ;  we  have  a  personal  in- 
dependence that  amounts  to  cfanrUdi- 
neas,  and  the  throne  is  scarcely  mofe 
honoured  tiian  the  aristocracy;  we 
are  the  meet  practical  and  busuieaB 
like,  and  the  most  sad  and  r^eetire 
of  men ;  and  in  our  speculatire  <q^ 
nions  we  didm  ever  the  greatest  me* 
dom,  and  are  most  averse  to  any  nse 
of  it — are  verr  bold,  and  full  of  tdf- 
distrost ; — and  lo  I  amongst  onr  jMdki 
our  great  epic  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween Christian  and  classical  leam> 
ing ;  and  in  onr  Shakspearian  drama 
we  have  been  tanght  to  look  for  no- 
thmg  but  a  fsithf^l  reflection  of  all 
manner  of  men,  of  ail  sentiments,  aad 
all  passions. 

We  have  been  carried  on  by  oat 
own  train  of  thought,  to  the  forgetM- 
ness  of  onr  critical  duty,  and  have  not 
yet  ushered  in  the  two  works  of  M« 
Gnizot  which  led  to  these  reflections  on 
the  naUonai  influences  of  the  Frendi 
and  the  English  dramatist.  Two 
sach  announcements  as  ComeUk  and 
ki$  Tmes^  and  Shakspeare  and  km 
TfPiMv,  by  an  author  who  is  almost 
naturalised  amongst  us,  and  who,  at 
all  events,  Is  as  higlily  appreciated  In 
this  country  as  in  his  own,  must  bare 
proved  very  attractive.  Those  who 
did  not  give  themselves  the  leisure  to 
reflect  whether  It  was  very  likely  that 
the  ex-minister,  or  the  fallen  states- 
man, would  so  soon  have  withdrawn 
bisattentionfrom  political  events  to  fix 
It  ipon  purelT  literary  themes,  will 
have  expected,  under  these  titles,  to 
fecdve  two  new  works,  the  resnlt  of 
the  last  researches  and  reflections  of 
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M.  Guizot.  They  will  have  been  dis- 
appointed when,  on  opening  the 
Yolumes,  they  found  them  composed 
of  essays  and  fragments  written  many 
years  ago — one  of  the  longest  not  even 
by  the  pen  of  M.  Guizot.  The 
volumes,  however,  will  be  found 
worthy  of  perusal  ;  although  they 
will  hardly  add  to  the  mature  reputa- 
tion of  the  philosophical  historian. 

In  the  Shakspeare  and  his  Tttnes, 
the  conspicuous  defect  lies  where  one 
would  have  least  anticipated — in  the 
historical  and  biographical  notice  of 
Shakspeare.  The  author  has  not  re- 
vised his  early  work  ;  he  has  not 
taken  advantage  of  the  researches  or 
suggestions  of  later  Tiuthors;  neither, 
when  he  wrote  his  essay,  does  he  ap- 
pear to  have  bestowed  much  atten- 
tion on  this  part  of  liis  subject.  The 
consequence  is  that  he  repeats  some 
old  stories,  whicli  we  believe  we  may 
say  are  now  generally  exploded. 

Historical  investigation  has  added 
very  few  facts  to  the  biography  of 
Shakspeare,    but    it    has    disproved 
several  idle  traditions  that  have  been 
currently  attached  to  his  name.     All 
we  seem  really  to  know  is  this,  that 
about  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty 
he  left  Stratford,   and  came  up  to 
London  to  push  his  fortune  there,  as 
actor  and  playwright.   A  youth,  in  our 
days,  bent  on  the.  like  search  of  fame 
and  fortune,   travels  up   to  London 
with  a  manuscript  in  his  pocket,  and 
hies  forthwith  to  the  publisher.   There 
was  no  Murray  or  Longman  in  those 
times    of    Shakspeare — not    even    a 
Lintot;  even  Grub  Street  as  yet  w/is 
unknown — and  our  literary  aspirant 
betakes  himself,  of  necessity,  to  the 
Globe  theatre.    This  is  all  we  really 
know.     When  the  adventurous  youth 
had  become  the  renowned  dramatist, 
the  gossips  bestirred  themselves,  and 
found,  or  invented,  divers  anecdotes 
which,  we  apprehend,  are  now  gene- 
rally discredited,  or  likely  to  become  so. 
Shakspeare 's  fiither  is  now  a  glover, 
now  a  butcher ;  he  is  a  wool-stapler, 
he  is  a  grazier,  a  man  in  distressed 
circumstances,  and  a  respectable  bur- 
gess.    Shakspeare  himself  has  been 
articled  to  a  lawyer,  has  been  a  school- 
master ;  has  been  bred  a  butcher,  and 
seen  killing  a  calf,  and  making  speeches 
over  it ;  he  had  no  education,  he  has 
been  educated  at  a  most  excellent 


grammar  school :  thero  is  no  end  to 
the  conflicting  gossip.    Then  comes 
the  famous  story  of  the  deer- stealing, 
told  hitherto  in  all  the  biographies — 
but  told  with  gradually  diminishing 
confidence,  till  at  length  his  last  bio- 
grapher, Mr  Knight,  boldly  refuses  to 
it  any  historical  value  whatever.    M. 
Guizot,  after  a  very  hasty  examina- 
tion, concludes  that  this  story  must 
be  true,  but  regards  it  in  the  light  of 
a  jocular  event,  such  as  Shakspeare 
himself  might  have  alluded  to  in  after 
life  with  the    same  frankness    that 
men  relate  the  feats  of  their  schoolboy 
days  with.    This  is  the  most  rational 
representation  to  give,   if  the  story 
is  to  be  retained.     But  M.  Guizot 
still  relates  it  as  the   turning-point 
in  our  poet^s  career.    It  is  hard  to 
conceive  that  he  should  have  been 
driven  from  his  native  place  by  an 
occurrence  which  admits  of  being  re- 
presented as  a  mere  youthful  exploit, 
in  which  there  was  more  frolic  than 
crime.     And  if  he  really  had  to  fly 
from  Stratford  as  a  disgraced  culprit, 
it  is  quite  as  hard  to  understand  why 
he  should  have  clung  with  tenacity 
to  his  native  place,  continually  revisit- 
ing it,  and  returning  to  end  his  days 
there.    But  what  is  still  more  to  the 
purpose  than  any  general  reasoning 
of  this  kind — it  has  been  shown  that 
the  facts  by  which  the  tradition  has 
been  upheld  are  without  authority — 
are  not  facts,  but  fictions. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  give,  in 
the  first  place,  the  narrative  as  told 
by  M.  Guizot. 

"  Tlic  occurrence  which  forced  Shak- 
speare to  leave  Stratford,  and  gave  to 
England  her  greatest  poet,  provea  thai 
his  position  as  the  father  of  a  family  (he 
had  very  early  married  Anne  Hathaway) 
had  not  effected  any  great  alteration  in 
the  irregularity  of  his  habits  as  a  young 
man. 

"  Jealous  preservers  of  their  game,  like 
all  gentlemen  who  are  not  engaged  in 
war,  the  possessors  of  parks  were  con- 
tinually under  the  necessity  of  defending 
them  against  invasions  which,  in  places- 
so  open  aud  unprotected,  were  as  frequent 
aa  they  were  easy.  Danger  does  not  al- 
ways diminish  temptation,  but  frequently 
even  makes  it  appear  less  illegitimate. 
A  band  of  poachers  carried  on  their  de- 
predations in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strat- 
ford, and  Shakspeare,  icho  was  eminenilf 
tociabUf  never  refuted  to  engage  in  any^ 
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thtnff  that  wa$  done  in  common.  He  was 
caught  in  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
locked  up  in  the  keeper's  lodge,  where  he 
passed  the  night  in  no  very  agreeable 
manner,  and  taken  the  next  morning  be- 
fore Sir  Thomas/in  whose  presence,  ac- 
cording to  all  appearance,  he  did  not 
extenuate  his  fault  by  submission  and  re- 
pentance. •  Shakspeare  seems  to  hare 
retained  too  merry  a  recollection  of  this 
circumstance  of  his  life  for  us  to  suppose 
that  it  caused  him  anything  more  than 
amusement.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  whom 
he  brought  on  the  stage  some  years  after- 
wards as  Justice  Shallow,  had  doubtless 
taken  hold  of  his  imagination  less  as  an 
object  of  ill  humour  than  as  a  pleasant 
caricature 

"  Shakspeare  composed  and  posted  on 
Sir  Thomas's  gates  a  ballad  which  was 
quite  bad  enough  to  thoroughly  dirert  the 
public,  to  whom  he  then  looked  for  tri- 
umph, and  to  excite  to  the  last  degree 
the  anger  of  the  man  whose  name  is  held 
up  to  popular  ridicule.  A  criminal  pro- 
secution was  commenced  against  the 
young  man  with  such  Tiolence,  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  his  own 
safety ;  so  he  left  his  family,  and  trarelled 
to  London  in  i^earch  of  an  asylum  and  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

**  Some  of  Shakspcare's  biographers 
hare  supposed  that  pecuniary  difiBculties 
may  hare  occasioned  this  flight  from 
home.  Aubrey  attributes  it  only  to  his 
desire  to  find  in  London  some  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  his  talent.  But,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  ulterior  results 
of  the  poet's  adventure  with  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  the  fact  itself  cannot  be  called  in 
qiicfftion.  Shak<<pcare  seems  to  have 
taken  particular  paius  to  state  it.  Of  all 
Falrtaff^s  foUifs,  the  onfy  one  for  vkxch  kt 
is  not  punifhed  is  having  '  beaten  the  men, 
and  killed  the  deer,'  of  Shallow.  All  the 
advantage  remains  with  Falstaff  in  this 
affair  ;  and  Shallow,  who  is  so  clearly 
designated  by  the  arms  of  the  Lucy  fa- 
mily, is  nowhere  so  ridiculous  as  in  the 
scene  in  which  he  vents  his  wrath  against 

the  robber  of  his  game The 

friendly  care  and  complacency  with  which 
Shakspeare  reproduces  in  the  piece,  in 
reft'rcncc  to  Shallow's  armorial  bearings, 
the  play  upon  words  which  formed  the 
ba«is  of  his  ballad  against  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  have  quite  the  appearance  of  a  ten- 
der recollection  ;  and  assuredly  few  his- 
torical anecdotes  can  produce  in  favour 


of  their  authenticity  such  conclusire  mo- 
ral evidence.*' 

Now,  the  doggrel  ballad  upon  Sir 
Thomas  Lncy,  attribnt<;d  to  Shak- 
spearo,  is  given  up  by  all  the  critics ; 
it  was  plainly  written  at  a  mach  later 
period — grew  out  of,  and  was  written 
to  suit,  the  story.  The  armorial  bear- 
ings assigned  to  Shallow  are  not  those 
of  the  Lucy  family.  Malone  has  the 
credit,  we  believe,  of  pointing  this 
out :  the  mere  similarity  of  sonnd  be- 
tween *Muce"  and  "Lucy"  having 
led  to  the  mistake.  There  is  really 
no  evidence  whatever  that  Justice 
Shallow  Is  a  caricature  of  Sir  Thomas. 
And  it  is  really  very  ludicrous  to  urge, 
that,  "  of  all  FalstaflTs  follies,  the  only 
one  for  which  he  is  not  punished, 
&c.  &c. — as  if  Shakspeare  was  in  the 
habit  of  dispensing  strict  retributive 
justice  upon  the  knight  of  Gadshill ! 

The  case,  therefore,  stands  thus: 
There  is  a  traditionary  anecdote  of 
Shakspeare  having  been  engaged  in 
the  exploit,  more  or  less  criminal,  of 
chasing  Sir  Thomas  Lucy*s  deer.  Bat 
this  anecdote  is  left  entirely  without 
any  confirmation.* 

M.  Gulzot  gives  ns  another  anec- 
dote of  the  early  life  of  Shakspeare,  for 
which  he  does  not  attempt  to  assign 
any  authority  or  confirmation  ;  unless 
a  certain  theory  he  has  formed,  of  the 
^^  sociable  nature  of  Shakspeare*'  lead- 
in^]^  him  ^^  to  engage  in  anything  that 
was  done  in  common,*'  should  be  con- 
sidered as  some  corroboration.  It  is 
really  of  so  uninteresting  a  character 
that  we  cannot  afford  space  for  the 
extract.  It  may  be  found  at  p.  27. 
To  us  the  very  names  of  these  two 
convivial  fraternities,  the  Topers  and 
the  iSipperSj  speak  of  a  later  period 
than  Shakspeare^s. 

It  is  a  little  more  necessary  to  set 
our  biographer  right  upon  another 
subject.  He  has  represented  Shak- 
speare as  either  a  very  bad  husband, 
or  very  unfortunately  espoused.  There 
is  no  evidence  for  either  proposition. 
That  he  very  rarely  resorted  to  Strat- 
ford, where  his  wife  continued  to 
reside,  or  that  he  passed  very  long 


•  The  first  vritten  recnrd  of  the  tradition  is  to  be  found  in  a  manuscript  note  of  a 
Ilov.  K.  Davies,  appended  to  the  manuscript  papers  of  the  Ilev.  W.  Fulman.  Mr 
Da  vies  assif^ns  no  authority,  and  writes  one  hundred  years  after  the  supposed  event. 
Hut  1.0  tells  a  story  he  had  heard.  Well,  this  story,  without  any  of  those  confirma- 
tions subsequently  introduced,  is  just  what  we  have  at  this  moment. 
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intervals  without  seeing  her,  arc  state- 
ments for  which  there  is  no  proof: 
there  is  some  proof,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  continued  to  regard  Stratford 
as  his  home.  But  that  on  which  M. 
Guizot,  in  common  with  other  bio- 
graphers, relies,  is  a  passage  in  the 
will  of  Shaksi>carc. 

**  His  will  contains  nothing  Tery  re- 
markable, with  tlie  exception  of  the  new 
proof  of  the  little  estimation  in  which  he 
held  the  wife  he  had  so  hastily  married. 
After  having  appointed  his  daughter, 
Susanna,  who  had  married  Mr  Hall,  a 
physician  at  Stratford,  his  chief  legatee, 
he  bequeaths  tokens  of  friendship  to  va- 
rious persons,  among  whom  he  does  not 
include  his  wife  ;  but  mentions  her  after- 
wards, as  an  interlineation,  merely  to 
leave  to  her  his  *  second  best  bed.'    .    .    . 

*'  This  singular  omission  of  the  name 
of  Shakspeare's  wife,  repaired  in  so  slight 
a  manner,  probably  indicates  something 
more  than  forgetfuhiess  ;  and  we  are 
tempted  to  regard  it  as  the  sign  of  an 
aversion  and  diislike,  the  manifestation  of 
which  the  poet  was  induced  to  modify, 
in  a  slight  degree,  by  the  approach  of 
death  aloue." 

**  Modify ! "  If  the  will  is  to  be 
read  as  evidence  of  Shakspeare's  aver- 
sion and  dislike,  there  would  be  an 
additional  slight  in  this  interlined  be- 
quest of  the  *'  second  best  bed."  But 
we  call  in  here  the  assistance  of  Mr 
Charles  Knight.  Shakspeare  had  pur- 
chased land  and  houses  at  Stratford  ; 
and  he  suggests,  with  every  ap|)ear- 
ance  of  reason,  that  the  wife  was  pro^ 
vided  fur  hij  dower,  it  would  not  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  insert  her 
name  ill  the  will.  As  to  the  **  best  bed," 
Mr  Knight  thinks  that  might  have 
been  an  heir-loom.  Perhaps  it  had 
been  already  given  to  one  of  the 
family  ;  and  what  passes  under  the 
name  of  the  *'  second  best,"  was  the 
only  one  remaining  to  be  disposed  of 
by  will.  But  we  are  now  perfectly 
indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of  the  best 
bed.  Ail  the  sting  is  taken  out  of 
what  seemed  to  be  a  derision  rather 
than  a  legacy. 

At  the  time  when  Shakspeare  made 
bis  will,  he  was  living  under  the  same 
roof  with  his  wife  ;  and  Mr  Knight 
gives  an  explicit  account  of  the  pro- 
perty out  of  which,  by  operation  oflaWy 
she  would  be  amply  provided  for.  He 
\^y  pertinently  remarks  :  "  All  the 
records  of  Shakspeare^s  professional 


life,  and  the  resnlts  of  his  snocess, 
exhibited  in  the  accession  of  property, 
indicate  a  steady  and  regular  advance. 
They  show  us  that  perseverance  and 
industry  were  as  much  the  character- 
istics of  the  man  as  the  greatness  of 
his  genius;  that  ho  held  with  con- 
stancy to  the  course  of  life  which  he 
had  early  adopted ;  that,  year  by 
year,  it  afforded  him  increased  com- 
petence and  wealth."  When  we  add 
to  this,  that  he  invests  his  wealth  in 
land  and  liouses  in  Stratford,  and  that 
death  surprises  him  living  there,  in 
his  native  place,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  we  have  nothing  which  gives 
testimony  against  his  domestic  charac- 
ter. We  might  like  to  know  why  Mn 
Shakspeare  never  joined  her  husband 
in  London,  (presuming  this  fact  to  be 
established;)  but  we  have  no  proba- 
bility of  learning  the  causes  for  this 
domestic  arrangement.  It  might  have 
been  from  coldness  and  uncongenia- 
lity ;  it  might  have  been  from  many 
other  causes ;  the  health  or  disposi- 
tion of  the  lady  herself  might  have 
confined  her  to  the  country.  We  must 
rest  contented  in  our  perfect  ignorance 
as  to  the  amount  of  matrimonial  liap* 
piness  Shakspeare  enjoyed. 

We  have  said  sutficient  of  these 
neglects  or  oversights  in  the  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  Shakspeare;  when 
we  proceed  to  that  which  he  gives  ns 
of  his  own  countryman,  Comeiile,  we 
shall  be  disposed  to  listen  in  the  more 
modest  attitude  of  a  pupil  or  learner. 
Meanwhile,  before  we  proceed  to  this 
second  work,  and  to  that  contrast 
between  the  two  great  national  dra- 
matists to  which  we  are  here  invited, 
we  would  pause  on  some  passages 
where  M.  Guizot  speaks  critically  of 
the  genius  and  writings  of  Shak- 
speare. 

The  first  we  would  draw  attention 
to  contains  some  remarks  on  the 
comedy  of  Shakspeare,  which  appear 
to  us  to  be  dictated  by  a  fine  analytic 
spirit  of  criticism.  After  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  more  gennine  and  complete 
comedy  of  Moliere,  which  we  would 
willingly  transfer  to  our  pages,  but 
it  would  carry  us  into  too  wide  a  field 
of  subject — and  even  the  humble  re- 
viewer has  his  rules  ofart^  must  wind 
his  way  along  a  certain  line  of 
thought,  and  keep  some  harmony  in 
his  despised  opuscuium ; — after  thii 
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eloquent  description  of  what  Moli^re 
effected  for  comedy,  M.  Guizot  makes 
the  following  remarks  upon  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Shaksperian  drama : — 

<<  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  Shak- 
Bpcare's  tragedies  a  single  conception,  posi- 
tion, act,  or  passion,  or  degree  of  vice,  or 
virtue,  which  may  not  also  be  met  with  in 
some  one  of  his  comedies;  but  that  which 
in  his  tragedies  is  carefully  thought  out, 
fruitful  in  result,  and  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  scries  of  causes  and  effects,  is, 
in  his  comedies,  only  just  indicated,  and 
offered  to  our  sight  for  a  moment  to  dazzle 
us  with  a  passing  gleam,  and  soon  to  dis- 
appear in  a  new  combination.  In  *  Mea* 
sure  for  Measure/  Angelo,  the  unworthy 
governor  of  Vienna,  after  having  con- 
demned Claudio  to  death  for  the  crime  of 
having  seduced  a  young  girl  whom  he 
intended  to  marry,  himself  attempts  to 
seduce  Isabella,  the  sister  of  Claudio,  by 
promising  her  brother's  pardon  as  a  re- 
cumpeure  for  her  own  dishonour  ;  and 
when, by  Isabella's  address  in  substituting 
another  in  her  place,  he  thinks  he  has 
received  the  price  of  his  infamous  bar- 
gain, he  gives  orders  to  hasten  Claudio'i 
execution.  Is  not  this  tragedy  !  Such  a 
fact  might  well  be  placed  in  the  life  of 
Kicliard  the  Third ;  and  no  crime  of  Mao- 
beth's  presents  this  excess  of  wickedness. 
But  in  <  Macbeth'  and  < Richard  III.,' 
crime  produces  the  tragic  effect  which 
belongs  to  it,  because  it  bears  the  impress 
of  probability,  and  because  real  forms  and 
colours  attest  its  presence  ; — we  can  dis- 
cern tlie  place  it  occupies  in  the  heart 
of  which  it  has  taken  possession  ;  we 
know  how  it  gained  admission,  what  it 
has  conquered,  and  what  remains  for  it  to 
subjuij^ate  ;  we  behold  it  incorporating 
itself  by  degrees  into  the  unhappy  being 
whom  it  has  subdued  ;  we  see  it  living, 
walking  and  breathing  with  a  man  who 
lives,  walks,  and  breathes,  and  thus  com- 
municates to  it  his  character,  his  own 
individuality.  In  Angelo,  crime  is  only 
a  vague  abstraction,  connected  ^n />aMaiit 
witli  a  proper  name,  with  no  other  motive 
than  the  neces.^ity  of  making  that  person 
commit  a  certain  action  which  shall  pro- 
duce a  certain  position,  from  which  the 
poet  intends  to  derive  certain  effects. 
Angela  is  nut  presented  to  us  at  the  out- 
set, either  as  a  rascal  or  as  a  hypocrite  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  a  man  of  exagger- 
atedly severe  virtue.  Hut  the  progress 
of  the  poem  requires  that  he  should  be- 
come criminal,  and  criminal  he  becomes  ; 
when  his  crime  is  committed,  he  will  re- 
pent of  it  as  soon  as  the  poet  pleases,  and 
will  find  himself  able  to  resume  without 
effort  the  natural  course  of  his  life,  which 
had  been  interrupted  only  for  a  moment. 


''Thus  in  Shakspeare's  comedy,  the 
whole  of  human  life  passes  before  the  eye 
of  the  spectator  reduced  to  a  sort  of  phan- 
tasmagoria —  a  brilliant  and  uncertain 
reflection  of  the  realities  portrayed  in  the 
tragedy.  Just  wheu  the  truth  seems  on 
the  point  of  allowing  itself  to  be  caught, 
the  image  grows  pale  and  vanishes  ;  its 
part  is  played,  and  it  disappears,  in  the 
'  Winter's  Tale,'  Laertes  is  as  jealous, 
sanguinary,  and  unmerciful,  as  Othello  ; 
but  his  jealousy,  born  suddenly  from  a 
mere  caprice  at  the  moment  when  it  la 
necessary  that  the  plot  should  thicken, 
loses  its  fury  and  suspicion  as  suddenly, 
as  soon  as  the  action  has  reached  the 
point  at  which  it  becomes  requisite  to 
change  the  situation.  In  '  Cymbeline,' 
which,  notwithstanding  its  title,  ought  to 
be  numbered  amongst  the  comedies,  as 
the  piece  is  conceived  in  entire  accordance 
with  the  same  system,  lacliimo's  con- 
duct is  just  as  knavish  and  perverse  as 
that  of  lago  in  '  Otliello  ; '  but  his  charac- 
ter docs  not  explain  Ins  conduct,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  he  has  no  charac- 
ter ; — and,  always  ready  to  cast  off  the 
rascal's  cloak,  in  which  the  poet  has  en- 
veloped 1dm,  as  soon  as  the  plot  reaches 
its  term — and  the  confession  of  the  secret^ 
which  he  alone  can  reveal,  becomes  neces- 
sary to  terminate  the  misunderstanding 
between  Posthumus  and  Imogen,  which 
he  alone  has  caused — he  does  not  even 
wait  to  be  asked,  but,  by  a  spoutaneons 
avowal,  desires  to  be  included  in  that 
general  amnesty  which  should  form  the 
conclusion  of  every  comedy." 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  any  more  happy  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  Shakspearc  deals 
with  the  tragic  element  mingled  np 
in  those  stones  which  he  takes  for 
the  foundation  of  his  play  or  comedy. 
In  the  regular  comedy,  there  are  also 
frequently  introduced  events  and 
characters  which,  if  we  seriously  re- 
flect upon  them,  are  tragical  enough ; 
but  the  writer  looks  at  them  and  pre- 
sents them  in  ouo  comic  aspect,  and 
extracts  mirth  from  what  in  real  life 
must  liave  been  misery  or  sheer 
vexation.  It  was  not  Shakspeare's 
plan  or  intention  to  extract  mirth  ont 
of  the  tragic  portion  of  the  story ;  yet, 
if  it  were  fully  developed,  the  whole 
play  would  lose  its  character.  It  is 
therefore  dealt  with  in  the  slight 
arbitrary  manner  which  M.  Guizot 
describes.  We  are  not  allowed  to 
look  closely  into  the  breast  of  the 
viliainB;  and  the  tragic  event  is  there, 
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bat  only  half  the  crime  and  half  the 
wickedness  are  seen. 

We  mast  now  turn  to  a  passage  in 
which  M.  Gaizot  portrays  the  charac- 
ter of  our  national  poet,  as  developed 
in  the  whole  range  of  his  drama. 
We  select  the  following : — 

*'  No  one  has  ever  combined  in  an  equal 
degree  with  Shakspeare  the  double  charac- 
ter of  an  impartial  obserter  and  a  man  of 
profound  tensxbility.     Superior  to  all  by 
his  reason,  and  accessible  to  all  by  sym- 
pathy, he  sees  nothing  without  judging 
it,  and  he  judges  it  because  he  feels  it. 
Could  any  one  who  did  not  detest  lago, 
hare  penetrated,  as  Shakspeare  has  done, 
into  the  recesses  of  his  execrable  charac- 
ter !  To  the  horror  with  which  he  regards 
the  criminal,  must  be  ascribed  the  terrible 
energy  of  the  language  which  he  puts 
into  his   mouth.      Who   could   make  us 
tremble  so  much  as  Lady  Macbeth  her- 
self, at  the  action  for  which  she  prepares 
with  so  little  fear  1  But  when  it  becomes 
needful  to  express  pity  and  tenderness, 
the  unrestraint  of  lore,  the  extravagance 
of  maternal  apprehension,  or  the  stem 
and  deep  grief  of  manly  affection  —  then 
the  observer  may  quit  his  post,  and  the 
judge  his  tribunal.      Shakspeare  himself 
develops  all  the  abundance  of  his  nature, 
and  gives  expression  to  those   familiar 
feelings  of    his   soul   which   are  set  in 
motion  by  the  slightest  contact  with  his 
imagination.     Women,  children,  old  men 
—  who  has  described   them  with  such 
truthfulness  as  he  !   .     .     .   Thus  moved 
by  all  that  moves  us,  Shakspeare  obtains 
our  confidence ;    we   yield   ourselves  in 
Beoarity  to  the  open  soul  in  which  our 
feelings  have  already  reverberated,  and 
to  that  ready  imagination  which  is   as 
much  illumined  by  the  splendid  sun  of 
Italy,  as  darkened  by  the  sombre  fogs  of 
Denmark. 

*'  Why,  then,  are  we  sometimes  pain- 
fully compelled  to  pause  whilst  following 
him  t  Why  does  a  sort  of  impatience  and 
fatigue  frequently  disturb  the  admiration 
which  we  feel  for  his  works  !  One  mis- 
fortune happened  to  Shakspeare — though 
he  was  nlways  lavish  of  his  wealth,  he 
was  not  always  able  to  distribute  it 
either  opportunely  or  skilfully.  This  was 
frequently  the  misfortune  of  Corneille 
also.  Ideas  accumulated  about  Corneille, 
as  about  Shakspeare,  confusedly  and 
tumultuously,  and  neither  of  them  had 
the  courage  to  treat  his  own  mind  with 
prudent  severity.  They  forgot  the  posi- 
tion of  the  character  they  were  describing, 
in  order  to  indulge  in  the  thoughts  which 
it  awakened  in  the  soul  of  the  poet.  In 
Shakspeare,  especially,  this  excessive  in- 


dulgence in  his  own  ideas  and  feelings 
sometimes  arrests  and  interrupts  the 
emotions  awakened  in  the  breast  of  the 
spectator,  in  a  manner  which  is  fatal  t5 
the  dramatic  effect.  It  is  not  merely, 
as  in  Corneille,  the  ingenious  loquacity  ot 
a  rather  talkative  mind  ;  but  it  is  the 
restless  and  fantastic  reverie  of  a  mind 
astonished  at  its  own  discoveries,  not 
knowing  how  to  reproduce  the  whole  im- 
pression which  it  has  received  from  them^ 
and  heaping  ideas,images,and  expressions 
one  upon  another,  in  order  to  awaken  in 
US  feelings  similar  to  those  by  which  it  is 
itself  oppressed." 

Literary  history  hardly  affords  a 
more  striking  contrast  than  that 
which,  in  this  passage,  and  thi-oaghout 
the  two  volames  before  us,  is  sug- 
gested to  the  reader.  Corneille  and 
Shakspeare  admit  of  a  legitimate 
contrast :  they  occupied  the  same  po- 
sition in  the  dramatic  literature  of 
their  several  nations ;  they  both  fixed 
the  form  of  that  dramatic  literature ; 
they  are  both  pre-eminently  national 
poets.  And  with  this  similarity  in 
position,  in  power,  and  influence,  how 
wide  the  difference  between  the  two 
men ! — howgreat  the  diversity  between 
the  two  dramas  they  each  gave  to  his 
own  country  I 

Our  critics  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
distribute  whatever  measure  of  ap- 
plause they  think  fit  amongst  oar 
other  dramatists,  the  precursors  or 
contemporaries  of  Shakspeare;  but 
which  of  their  pieces  has  rested  upon 
the  stage? — who  amongst  them  can  be 
said  to  have  given  a  theatre  to  Eng- 
land ?  It  is  Shakspeare  who  formed 
the  tragedy  of  our  English  stage ;  and 
had  he  followed  the  model  which  Ben 
Jons5n,  or  other  of  the  learned  poets 
and  critics  of  his  time,  would  have 
counselled  and  preferred,  we  should 
doubtless  have  possessed  a  very  dif- 
ferent stage.  In  France,  also,  the  form 
and  genius  of  its  drama  were  deter- 
mined by  the  individual  mind  of  CoN 
neille.  His  predecessor  Hardy  had 
written  a  number  of  plays  which  en- 
joyed considerable  popularity,  and 
which  M.  Guizot  describes  as  having 
all  the  variety  of  the  Shakspearian 
drama — as  wanting  only  its  genius. 
If  Hardy  had  been  the  Corneille,  or 
Corneille  had  adopted  the  model  of  his 
predecessor  Hardy,  France  would 
have  had  a  drama  assimilated  to  our. 
own. 
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Bat  tho  cdacation  and  life  of  tho 
two  men,  as  well  as  the  natural  bent 
of  their  genius,  led  them  to  the  adop- 
tion of  veiy  different  models.  Cor- 
neille  was  a  scholar ;  he  was  educated 
by  the  Jesuits,  he  was  trained  for 
advocacy  at  the  bar;  he  has  all  bis 
generalities  ready  learnt — he  has  only 
to  fit  them  to  his  characters,  and  to 
rekindle  them  into  life.  What  Shak- 
speare's  early  education  was,  it  may 
Btill  be  difficult  precisely  to  determine; 
but  we  see  him  starting  to  London, 
what  we  call  a  literary  adventurer, 
full,  no  doubt,  of  ideas  and  of  aspira- 
tions, but  both  vague  and  undeve- 
loped ;  we  see  him  growing  at  his  work; 
— drama  follows  drama,  and  his  own 
mind  expands  over  every  new  crea- 
tion. Corneille  belonged  to  the  court 
as  well  as  to  the  college ;  he  was  one 
of  Richelieu's  poets  before  he  was  tho 
poet  of  the  people.  ShakspeSre  had 
for  his  sole  support,  patron,  and  critic, 
that  pit^  which  he  must  please,  filled 
with  an  audience  more  miscellaneous 
than  has  ever  since  been  brought  to- 
gether ;  for,  there  being  few  places  of 
amusement  as  yet  opened,  every  one 
^yho  sought  amusement  must  needs 
congregate  together,  and  the  templar 
and  the  wit,  the  scholar,  the  gentle- 
man, and  the  prentice  boy,  were  all  to 
be  pleased.  Finally,  Corneille  had  a 
second  tribunal  to  appeal  to— one 
which  might  redress  the  injustice 
committed  by  the  first;  — he  appealed 
V)  the  reader,  to  the  student,  to  tho 
academician,  Shakspeare's  play  was 
a  property  of  the  theatre  ;  ho  had  but 
one  success  to  labour  for,  and  that 
many- voiced  pit  was  his  only  acadetny, 

Pierre  Corucille  was  born  at  Rouen, 
on  the  Gth  of  June  1G06,  of  a  family 
distinguished  for  magisterial  services. 
lie  pursued  his  studies  at  the  Jesuits' 
collof^'e  of  that  city,  and  obtained  a 
prize,  a  folio  volume,  with  some  gilded 
arms  embossed  on  the  cover,  which 
has  been  preserved  to  this  day.  He 
was  brought  up  for  the  Bar,  and  en- 
tered on  the  practice  of  tho  profession; 
but  other  studies  and  other  aspira- 
tions crossed  his  path  :  they  were  not 
ministerial  honours  he  was  destined 
to  obtain. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  first 
step  of  Corneille,  like  that  of  Shak- 
speare,  in  his  new  career,  is  also  at- 
tributed to  an  incident,  plainly,  we 


think,  of  a  fabnlous  nature.  He  baa 
said  himself,  somewhere,  that  love  first 
taught  him  to  write  verses.  This  is 
not  improbable,  though  any  very  ten- 
der inspiration  from  that  sentiment 
he  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
received. 

"  Love,"  says  M.  Guizot, "  taught  him 
to  rhyme,  and  to  string  rhymes  together 
was  a  very  small  matter  for  Corneille. 
But  if  we  are  to  believe  Fontenelle,  love 
taught  him  something  more  than  this  : 
'  Hardy  was  beginning  to  grow  old,  and 
his  death  would  have  made  a  great  breach 
in  the  drama,  when  a  slight  event  which 
occurred  in  a  respectable  family,  in  a  pro- 
vincial town,  gave  him  an  illustrioas  suc- 
cessor. A  young  man  took  one  of  his 
friends  to  sec  a  girl  with  whom  he  was 
in  love  ;  the  new  comer  established  him- 
self upon  the  downfall  of  his  introducer. 
The  pleasure  which  this  adventure  occa- 
sioned him  made  him  a  poet :  he  wrote 
a  comedy  about  it — and  behold  the  great 
Corneille!'" 

Something  worse  than  poaching  in 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  manor.  M. 
Guizot,  however,  in  a  note  examines 
this  story,  and  though  it  is  told  by 
the  nephew  of  Comeille,  (for  Fonte- 
nelle stood  in  that  relation  to  tho 
poet)  he  has  no  difficulty  in  convincing 
us  that  it  \a  an  absurd,  idle,  tradition. 
Lloreover,  "  the  great  Corneille"  did 
not  burst  upon  the  world  in  this 
manner.  His  earliest  works,  chiefly 
comedies,  had  that  species  of  success 
which  led  to  his  own  personal  ad- 
vancement in  the  world,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  the  patronage  of  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu;  but  he  does  not  at  once 
distance  all  his  competitors ;  ho  is 
one  of  ^*  the  five  poets  who  have  the 
honour  of  working  under  the  orders, 
supervision,  and  direction,  of  His 
Eminence." 

The  Medee  was  the  first  of  his 
works  which,  in  the  language  of  Vol- 
taire, **  announced  the  advent  of  Cor- 
neille." But  we  need  hardly  say  that 
it  was  in  the  Cid  that  he  really  broke 
forth  in  all  his  splendour  upon  the 
world.  We  must  here  let  M.  Guizot 
speak : — 

''  The  genius  of  Comeille  had  at  length 
discovered  its  true  vocation;  but,  timid 
and  modest,  almost  to  humility,  although 
inwardly  conscious  of  his  powers,  he  did 
not  yet  venture  to  rely  upon  himself 
alone.    Before  bringing  new  beauties  to 
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light,  he  had  need  not  of  a  guide  to  direct 
him,  but  of  an  authority  upon  which  he 
could  fall  back  for  support  ;  and  he  re- 
sorted  to  imitation,  not  to  reinforce  hia 
own  strength,  but  to  obtain  a  pledge  for 
his  success.  The  court  had  brought  into 
fashion  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language 
and  literature,  and  men  of  taste  had  dis- 
coTered  therein  beauties  which  we  were 
still  far  from  having  attained.  M.  de 
Chalon,  wlio  had  been  secretary  to  the 
Queen-mother,  Marie  de  Medici,  had  re- 
tired, in  his  old  age,  to  Rouen.  Corneille, 
emboldened  by  the  success  of  his  first 
pieces,  called  upon  him:  *Sir,'  said  the 
old  courtier  to  him,  after  having  praised 
him  for  his  wit  and  talents,  '  the  pursuit 
of  comedy,  which  you  have  embraced,  can 
only  bring  you  fleeting  renown  ;  you  will 
find  in  the  Spanish  authors  subjects  which, 
if  treated  according  to  our  taste  by  such 
hands  as  yours,  will  produce  immense 
effect.  Leani  their  language  ;  it  is  easy. 
I  will  teach  you  all  I  know  of  it,  and,  un- 
til you  are  competent  to  read  it  yourself, 
I  will  translate  for  you  some  passages 
from  Guillermo  de  Castro.'  Whether 
Corneille  was  indebted  to  himself,  or  to 
his  old  friend,  for  the  subject  of  the  Cidy 
the  Cid  soon  belonged  to  himself  alone. 

"  The  success  of  the  Cid  in  1636,  con- 
stitutes an  era  in  our  dramatic  hi^tory  ; 
it  is  not  necessary  now  to  explain  the 
causes  of  the  brilliant  reception  it  ob- 
tained. *  Before  the  production  of  Cor- 
neille's  Chl,^  says  Voltaire,  'men  were 
unacquainted  with  the  conflict  of  passions 
which  rend  the  heart,  and  in  the  presence 
of  which  all  other  beauties  of  art  are  dull 
and  inanimate.'  Neither  passion,  nor 
duty,  nor  tenderness,  nor  magnanimity, 
had  previously  been  introduced  upon  the 
stage  ;  and  now  love  and  honour,  as  they 
may  be  conceived  by  the  most  exalted 
imagination,  appeared  suddenly,  and  for 
the  first,  in  all  their  glory  before  a  public 
by  whom  honour  was  considered  the  first 
of  virtues,  and  love  the  chief  business  of 
life.  '  Their  enthusiasm  was  carried  to 
the  greatest  transports  ;  they  could  never 
grow  tired  of  beholding  the  piece  ;  no- 
thing else  was  talked  of  in  society  ;  every- 
body knew  some  part  of  it  by  heart ; 
children  committed  it  to  memory  ;  and  in 
some  parts  of  France  it  passed  into  a 
provorb— 77iMr  /*  as  fine  as  the  (Vid.^  '* 

But  there  was  one  party  not  to  be 
thus  siuldenly  carried  away  by  the 
tide  of  public  applause.  Rivals  who 
were  threatened  with  beinj;  reduced 
to  silence  very  naturally  raiseil  their 
voice  a^^ainst  this  new  poetical  dicta- 
tor, and  when  the  peneral  acclamation 
had  somewhat  subsided,  their  mar- 


mars  of  defence  became  very  aadible. 
We  think  it  natural,  though  not  com- 
mendable, that  the  others — for  in- 
stance, of  those  five  poets  retained  by 
the  Cardinal — should  object  to  the 
supremacy  of  this  one  of  their  nnm- 
ber;  but  that  the  Cardinal  himself 
shoald  head  tliis  dissentient  party, 
and  put  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
popular  opinion,  has  been  always 
looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance. Some  have  attributed  to 
him  that  excess  of  ambition  which 
rendered  even  the  literary  glory 
of  another  man  utterly  distasteful. 
M.  Guizot  makes  the  just  remark 
that  '^  the  suffra(^ea  of  public  opi- 
nion lose  much  of  their  value  in  the 
eyes  of  men  who  are  raised  above 
censure;  and  a  powerful  minister 
feels  great  inclination  to  believe  that 
obedience  is  approval."  lie  may  also 
reverse*the  sentiment;  he  may  feel 
some  distrust  and  dislike  towards  any 
public  approbation  which  has  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  obedience  to  a 
minister:  it  puts  on  too  independent 
a  form  to  please  him.  For  our  part, 
we  think  it  quite  plain  that  the  great 
minister  was  a  very  bad  critic,  and 
are  not  disposed  to  seek  any  further 
explanation.  He  had  not  felt,  as  the 
people  had  done,  the  immense  supe- 
riority of  the  Cid ;  he  himself  was  a 
poetaster  and  professed  critic;  and 
he  entered  into  the  controversy,  all 
Cardinal  as  ho  was,  from  the  same 
love  of  asserting  his  own  opinion  that 
other  critics  are  apt  to  manifest. 

A  minister-critic,  however,  is  a 
dangerous  person  to  deal  with ;  and 
it  is  said  that,  even  before  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Cid^  Corneille  had 
been  guilty  of  manifesting  inde- 
pendent judgment  on  the  subject  of 
his  own  art.  This  may  have  already 
incensed  his  great  patron.  Of  course, 
under  these  circumstances,  there  was 
no  want  of  writers  to  prove  to  the 
public  that  its  admiration  was  a 
mistake.  Scuddry  led  the  attack ; 
Corneille  replied ;  and  the  Cardinal, 
in  order  that  the  controversy  might 
both  be  conducted  in  a  more  digni- 
fied manner,  and  before  a  tribunal 
in  which  he  was  willing  to  confide, 
referred  the  dispute  to  that  Academy 
which  he  had  lately  brought  into- 
existence.  The  Academy  was  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  take  apon  itself 
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the  office  of  jado;e ;  nor  did  it  yield 
to  the  wishes  of  tiic  Cardinal  till  they 
were  expressed  in  the  tone  of  com- 
mand.  ^^  Tell  those  gentlemen/^  he 
said,  in  answer  to  their  last  excuses 
or  protestations,  **  that  I  desire  it, 
and  that  I  shall  love  them  as  they 
love  me." 

After  five  months'  labour,  the 
"  Sentiments  of  the  Academy "  ap- 
peared. *'  I  know  perfectly  well," 
says  Pellison,  in  his  Histoire  de 
VAcademie^  ^'  that  the  Cardinal  wonld 
have  wished  them  to  treat  the  Cid 
more  harshly,  if  they  had  not  skil- 
fully given  him  to  understand  that  a 
judge  ought  not  to  speak  as  an 
interested  party,  and  that,  the  more 
passion  they  displayed,  the  less 
weight  wonld  be  attached  to  their 
anthority."  M.  Guizot  speaks  with 
candour  and  indulgence  of  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Academy.  It  was  a  new 
production  they  were  called  to  pass 
judgment  on  ;  and  they  had  to  frame 
their  judgment  by  the  light  of  such 
maxims  as  were  the  result  only  of 
older  productions.  Sufficient  time 
had  not  elapsed  to  allow  the  new 
poem  (as  is  the  case  always  with 
great  original  works)  to  modify  in 
some  measure  the  principles  of  celti- 
cism. The  spectators,  he  observes, 
were  quite  content  to  be  pleased 
with  or  without  a  rule ;  the  Acade- 
micians, on  the  contrary,  had  to  busy 
themselves  solely  about  the  rule. 

Corneille  appears  to  have  bent  to 
the  storm  ;  and  whether  the  Car- 
dinal was  appeased  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Academy,  or  by  the  sub- 
missiim  of  the  poet,  he  continued  to 
extend  to  him  his  patronage  and 
protection.  The  Cid  was  formally 
dedicated  to  the  niece  of  the  Cardi- 
nal, the  Duchess  d'Aignillon  ;  Horace 
to  the  Cardinal  himself,  to  whom, 
it  appears,  he  read  his  pieces  before 
giving  them  to  the  public — a  wise 
precaution,  it  is  suggested,  to  secure 
his  approbation.  But  there  is  an 
incident  mentioned  in  his  life  which, 
if  true,  proves  that  the  poet  had  been 
entirely  restored  to  f^ivour.  **  Cor- 
neille," says  Fontenelle,  "  presented 
himself  one  day  more  melancholy 
and  thoughtful  than  usual  before 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  asked  him  if 
he  were  working  at  anything.  He 
replied  that  he  was  far  from  enjoying 
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the  tranquillity  necessary  for  com- 
position, as  his  head  was  turned 
upside  down  by  love.  By  and  by, 
he  came  to  more  minute  explanations, 
and  told  the  Cardinal  that  he  was 
passionately  in  love  with  a  daughter 
of  the  Lieutenant- General  of  Andely 
in  Normandy,  and  that  he  could  not 
obtain  her  in  marriage  from  her 
father.  The  Cardinal  sent  orders 
for  this  obstinate  father  to  come 
to  Paris.  He  quickly  arrived,  iu 
great  alarm  at  so  unexpected  a 
summons,  and  returned  home  well 
satisfied  at  suffering  no  worse  punish- 
ment than  giving  his  daughter  to  a 
man  who  was  in  such  high  favour." 
It  is  certain  that  Corneille  married 
Marie  de  Lamperiere,  daughter  of 
the  Lieutenant- General  of  Andely; 
and  M.  Guizot  is  disposed,  on  the 
whole,  to  give  credence  to  the  auec- 
dote,  although  it  rests  only  T>n  the 
somewhat  doubtful  authority  of  Fon- 
tenelle. 

With  the  public  the  triumph  of 
Corneille  was  complete.  When 
Horace  appeared,  the  attack  was  not 
renewed.  "  Armed  at  all  points," 
says  M.  Guizot,  "  Corneille  firmly 
awaited  the  enemy,  but  none  ap- 
peared; the  outburst  of  truth  had 
imposed  silence  upon  envy,  and  it 
dared  not  hope  to  renew,  with  equal 
advantage,  a  warfare,  the  ridicule 
attendant  upon  which  had  been  more 
easily  borne  by  Richelieu  than  by 
Scuddry.  The  universal  cry  of  ad- 
miration is  all  that  has  reached  us. 
From  that  time  forth,  for  many 
years,  masterpieces  followed  one 
another  in  quick  succession,  without 
obstacle,  and  almost  without  inter- 
ruption. 

"  Until  the  advent  of  Racine  the 
history  of  the  stage  is  contained  in 
the  life  of  Corneille  ;  and  the  biogra- 
phy of  Corneille  is  wholly  written  in 
his  works.  Though  forced  for  a  time 
to  stand  forward  in  defence  of  the 
CiV/,  he  withdrew  immediately  after- 
wards into  that  personal  obscurity 
which  was  most  congenial  to  the 
simplicity  of  his  manners." 

His  life  passed  in  literary  labours, 
and  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-eight.  It  cannot  be  said  of 
him,  as  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  mani- 
fested the  plain  substantial  virtue  of 
prudence  in  the  management  of  his 
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pecuniary  affairs.  A  "  blamable  care- 
lessness" on  this  head  is  attri- 
buted to  him  even  by  his  panegyrists, 
together  witli  a  great  aversion  to 
everything  that  lK)re  the  shape  of 
business.  To  this,  as  well  as  the 
fraternal  affection  that  subsisted 
between  them,  may  be  referred  the 
circumstance  that  the  two  brothers, 
Pierre  and  Thomas  Corneille,  never 
divided  the  property  that  had  de- 
scended to  them  or  that  they  earned, 
but  continued  to  live  together,  unit- 
ing their  families  into  one.  The 
great  French  dramatist  was  a  dull 
conversationalist.  We  hear  of  no 
"  encounters  of  wit."  He  is  described 
as  heavy  and  commonplace  in  his 
appearance,  and  tiresome  in  conver- 
sation, not  even  speaking  his  native 
language  with  correctness.  He  says 
of  himcclf,  in  his  letter  to  Pcllison  : — 

"  Eh  !   Ton  pcut  rarement  m*ecoutcr  sans 
ennui, 
Que  qu&nd  je  me  produis  par  la  bouclie 
d''autrui.'* 

We  have  quoted  a  passage  from 
Shakspeare  and  his  Times^  in  which 
M.  Guizot  characterises  the  great 
English  dramatist.  We  have  seen 
him  do  justice  to  that  fine  sensi- 
bility and  wide  impartial  observation 
which  enabled  him  to  represent 
human  life.  We  will  now  endeavour 
to  select  from  the  companion  work 
some  parallel  passage  in  which  he 
characterises  those  great  ideals  which 
Corneille  delighted  to  draw;  which 
at  times  seem  rather  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  principle  and  of  a  senti- 
ment than  portraitures  of  living  men. 
AVe  must  be  pardoned  for  very  un- 
mercifully abridging  the  following 
extract : — 

"  All  the  vigour  of  his  noble  genius 
was  requisite  to  discover  a  sufficient 
source  of  interest  in  those  singular 
characters  which  he  alone  could  create 
and  sustain.  He  alone  has  succeeded 
in  awakening  our  uncertainty  and 
curiosity  by  this  very  iufloxibility, 
which,  as  it  is  announced  at  the  outset, 
does  not  permit  them  to  yield  to 
the  slightest  weakness,  and  multiplies 
successively  around  them  embarrass- 
ments which  ceaselessly  necessitate 
greater  and  more  extraordinary  efforts. 
.  .  .  In  order  to  attain  to  this  invin- 
oible  power,  which  will  make  all  around 
it  bend  to  its  influence,  a  man  must 
absolutely  have  separated  himself  from 


all  that  otherwise  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  human  nature.  He  uaai 
have  completely  ceased  to  think  of  all 
that,  in  real  life,  occurs  to  alter  the 
forms  of  that  ideal  grandeur  of  which 
the  imagination  can  conceive  no  poaai- 
bility,  except  when,  isolating  it,  so  to 
speak,  from  all  the  other  affections,  it 
forgets  that  which  renders  its  realisation 
so  difficult  and  so  uiifreqnent.  The 
imagination  of  Corneille  had  no  difficulty 
in  lending  itself  to  this  isolation.  The 
loftiness  of  his  inventions  was  sustained 
by  his  inexperience  in  the  common  affairs 
of  life.  As  he  introduced  into  his  own 
ordinary  actions  none  of  those  ideaa 
which  he  employed  in  the  creation  of  his 
heroes,  so,  in  the  conception  of  his 
heroes,  he  introduced  none  of  the  ideas 
of  which  he  made  use  in  ordinary  life. 
He  did  not  place  Corneille  himself  in 
their  position  :  the  observation  of  nature 
did  not  occupy  his  attention; — a  happy 
inspiration  frequently  led  him  to  dream 

it 

'^  Corneille  has  formed  all  his  cha- 
racters in  conformity  with  the  principle 
expressed  in  the  following  lines  from 
'  Nicomede  :  * — 

Prusia*, 

*  Jc  veux  mettre  d^occord  ramour  et  la  uatnre, 

Etro  pere  ct  mari  dans  cette  conjoncture. 

XiconUde<. 
Seigneur,  voulcz-vous  Men  Touscnfi^ra  moi? 
No  soyez  Tun  ni  Tautre. 

Pru»ia9, 

£,  que  dois-je  dtreP 

Nicomede, 

Rou 
Repronez  liautcmcnt  cc  noble  caractere; 
Un  veritable  roi  uVst  ni  mari  ni  pero  : 
II  regard  son  trone,  et  rien  dc plus.  Regnez. 

^  Thus  it  is  that  Corneille  could  never 
describe  a  mixed  feeling,  composed  of 
two  opposite  feelings,  without  leaning 
too  much  sometimes  on  one  side,  and 
sometime  on  the  other.  In  the  early 
acts,  Ciuna  execrates  Augustus,  and  in 
the  latter  he  adores  him.  Though 
Polyeucte  and  the  Cid  are  the  pieces  in 
which  Corneille  has  most  ably  mingled 
the  various  affections  of  the  heart,  it  is 
very  clear  that,  in  the  division  which  he 
makes  between  love  and  duty,  when  he 
sets  himself  to  delineate  ono  of  these 
feelings,  he  cannot  help  falling  into  too 
complete  forgctfulness  of  the  other. 

''  To  the  same  cause  must  also  be 
ascribed  the  variableness  of  Corueillo's 
maxims,  though  they  are  always  ex- 
pressed with  the  most  absolute  confi- 
dence; and  in  this  way  we  must  explain 
how  it  is  that  his  morality  is  sometimes 
so  severe,  and  Bometimes  lo  lax — that  hi 
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BOinetimes  enunciates  principles  of  the 
sternest  republicanism,  and  sometimes  of 
the  most  servile  obedience.  The  fact 
is,  that,  whether  Corneille  bo  contem- 
plating the  republican  or  the  subject  of 
a  king — the  hero  or  the  politician — he 
abandons  himself  without  reserve  to  the 
system,  the  position,  and  the  character 
which  he  is  describing.  .  .  .  Cor- 
neille's  heroes  most  frequently  give  ex- 
pression to  ideas,  and  almost  to  doc- 
trines; their  speeches  generally  consist 
of  reasonings  animated  by  strong  convic- 
tion and  pressing  logic." 

We  had  intended,  when  we  com- 
menced this  paper,  to  enter  into  some 
fuller  comparison  between  Corneille 
and  Shakspeare  than  wc  find  we  have 
space  to  accomplish.  Perhaps,  after 
what  has  been  said,  the  subject  might 
become  fatiguing  to  the  reader  ;  and 
we  shall  be  held  to  have  exercised  a 
wise  discretion  in  leaving  it  here  in 
the  abler  hands  of  M.  Guizot. 

In  justice  to  the  French  poet,  there 
is  one  topic  which  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  and  M.  Guizot  has  treated 
it  very  skilfully.  Corneille  lived  in 
what  is  deemed  a  more  civilised  age 
and  country  than  Shakspeare's ;  but, 
nevertheless,  what  we  find  unnatural 
in  his  writings  derives  a  partial  ex- 
cuse from  the  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  prevalent  in  his  time.  The 
terrible  boasting  that  fills  his  drama 
was  not  much  ^jr eater  than  what  he 
might  have  heard  from  living  lords 
and  gentlemen  about  him ;  and  the 
strange  representation  he  has  some- 
times given  of  the  passion  of  love,  was 
thought  by  the  ladies  of  that  period 
to  be  a  very  faithful  delineation. 

**  At  the  present  day,  in  order  to  judge 
the  loves  of  Ca?sar  and  Cleopatra,  of 
Autiochus,  and  Rodogune,  as  they  were 
judged  by  the  most  talented  and  sensible 
mcu  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  must 
transport  ourselves  into  the  system  of 
love  generally  adopted  at  that  period, 
with  which  Corncille's  characters — as  it 
becomes  well-educated  persons  —  act  in 
etrict  conformity.  We  must  resign  our- 
selves to  behold  in  love  neither  liberty  of 
choice  nor  suitability  of  tastes,  character!*, 
and  habits,  nor  any  of  those  bonds  which 
become  all  the  more  dear  as  we  better 
appreciate  them,  and  better  understand 
their  true  motives.  To  the  fashionable 
world  of  Corncille's  time,  love  was  no- 
thing but  an  ordinance  of  Heaven,  an  in- 
fluence of  the]  stars,  a  fatality  as  in- 
explicable as  it  was  inevitable. 
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**  Perhaps  these  sudden  effecte,  these 
sun-strokes  of  love,  which  are  now  the 
exclusive  property  of  our  worst  romance* 
writers,  were  then  able  to'  obtain  the 
belief  of  a  philosopher.''  [  Is  not  our  phi- 
losopher of  the  nineteenth  century  verg- 
ing somewhat  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
becoming  here  a  little  too  incredulous  IJ 
'*  Men  and  women  whose  worldly  life 
was  ceaselessly  odcnpied  with  ideas  and 
intrigues  of  love,  were  naturally  always 
susceptible  of  its  influence ;  and  if,  as  La 
Rochefoucauld  observes, '  there  are  some 
people  who  would  never  have  fallen  in 
love,  if  they  had  not  heard  love  men- 
tioned,' many  persons,  through  hearing  it 
talked  of  wherever  they  went,  fancied 
they  had  found  it  where  it  did  not 
exist. 

'*  Surprised  at  these  efibcts  of  the  ima- 
gination, some  men  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain them  by  other  causes  than  the 
influence  of  the  stars;  and  these  causes 
were  generally  of  a  most  ridiaulons  cha- 
racter. In  order  to  prove  that  the  seat 
of  love  is  in  the  blood,  S^grais  relates  a 
story  of  a  German  gentleman,  whose 
faithless  mistress,  desiring  to  get  rid  of 
him,  ran  him  twice  through  the  body 
with  a  sword.  He  did  not  die  of  his 
wounds,  but,  strange  to  say,  when  he  had 
recovered,  says  Sdgrais,  '  he  felt  as  much 
indifference  for  the  princess  as  if  he  had 
never  loved  her,  and  he  attributed  this  to 
his  loss  of  blood.' " 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  vo- 
lume is  occupied  by  biographical  no- 
tices of  three  of  the  contemporaries 
of  Corneille — Chapelain,  Rotrou,  and 
Scarron.  The  account  of  Scarron 
will  be  found  very  amusing,  and  all 
are  good.  The  companion  volume, 
Shakspeare  and  his  TimeSy  is  filled 
out  to  the  due  proportion  of  a  re- 
spectable octavo,  hj  reprinting  from 
the  Revue  Franqaite  an  article  on 
Shakspeare's  **  Othello,"  written  by 
the  Duke  do  Broglle,  and  published 
here  under  the  title  of  Shakspeare  in 
France,  It  is  a  sprightly  paper,  full 
of  vivacity  and  good  sense ;  but  it 
would  bear  a  better  appearance  in  its 
original  garb  and  place  than  it  does 
here.  There  are  also  separate  brief 
notices  of  the  principal  dramas  of 
Shakspeare  from  the  pen  of  M.  Guizot. 
They  contain  many  excellent  remarks 
on  the  use  Shakspeare  made  of  the 
materials  at  bis  disposal,  and  on  tho 
substantial  elements  of  the  character 
he  has  introduced.  Wo  trace  occa- 
sionally the  foreign  critic,  where  he 
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speaks  of  the  style  and  the  qualities 
of  the  dialogue.  The  character  of 
Faulcoubridge  could  not  .be  better 
described ;  but,  inasmuch  as  Faulcon- 
bridge  happens  to  speak  as  distinctly 
and  clearly  as  any  one  of  Shakspeare's 
heroes,  who  has  much  to  say,  it  was 
not  fair  to  describe  his  language,  in 
particular,  as  frequently  "  falling  into 
a  jumble  of  words."  Several  obser- 
vatiouj,  indeed,  in  this  portion  of  the 
book,  appear  to  us  to  betray,  that,  at 
the  time  these  notices  were  written, 
M.  Guizot  could  not  have  read  Shak- 
spcare  with  that  attention  which  he 
has  probably  since  done.  For  in- 
stance, Shakspeare  has  assigned  to 
his  Richard  II.  much  admirable 
poetry  ;  but  no  home  critic  has  failed 
to  observe,  that  the  dramatic  power 
of  our  poet  is  not  here  put  forth  in  its 
lull  force.  A  king  is  placed  in  cer- 
tain positions,  and  utters  certain  sen- 
timents ;  but  you  do  not  even  feel  that 
it  is  the  same  king  that  opens  the  play 
and  that  closes  it.  There  is  no  unity 
of  character.  In  general,  some  por- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  a  speech  or  a 
scene  is  lost  by  extracting  it  from  its 
place  in  the  drama.  AVe  have  ob- 
ser\'ed  that  in  this  play  the  effect  is 
reversed,  and  the  beautiful  passages 
of  liichard  11.  read  better  in  the  form 
of  quotation.  Those  pathetic  speeches 
the  king  utters  on  his  return  from 
Ireland  are  admirable  in  themselves; 
but  the  king  who  ucnt  to  Ireland  was 
a  hard,  selfish  profligate.  Mere  mis- 
fortune would  not  work  the  sort  of 
change  we  feel  has  taken  place. 
Whether  we  should  have  the  assent 
of  all  English  readers  to  these  re- 


marks, we  cannot  say ;  bat  we  are 
sure  they  will  all  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  M.  Guizot  describes  "  the  cha- 
racter of  Richard  II."  as  **  one  of 
the  profoundest  conceptions  of  Shak- 
speare." 

But  we  must  not  close  onr  notice 
with  this  murmur  of  dissent.  The 
following  passage  from  his  critiqae 
upon  the  Tempest^  which  is  through- 
out very  happily  written,  expresses 
the  peculiar  charm  that  drama  pos- 
sesses ;  and  we  cannot  better  or  more 
agreeably  conclude  than  by  present- 
ing it  to  the  reader,  and  leaving  it,  as 
it  were,  ringing  upon  his  ear : — 

**•  Whether  this  be,  or  be  not,  I'U  not 
swear/  says  old  Gonzalo,  at  the  conclu- 
sioQ  of  the  '  Tempest,'  when  utterly  con- 
founded by  the  marvels  which  have  sur- 
rounded him  ever  since  his  arrival  on  the 
island.  It  seems  as  though,  through  the 
mouth  of  the  honest  man  of  the  drama, 
Shakspeare  desired  to  express  the  gene- 
ral effect  of  this  charming  and  singular 
work.  As  brilliant,  light,  and  transpa- 
rent, as  the  aerial  beings  with  which  it 
is  filled,  it  scarcely  allows  itself  to  be 
apprehended  by  reflection;  and  hardly, 
through  its  changeful  and  diaphanous 
features,  can  we  feel  certain  we  perceive 
a  subject,  a  dramatic  contexture,  and 
real  adventures,  feelings,  and  personages. 
Nevertheless,  it  contains  all  these,  and 
all  these  are  revealed  in  it;  and,  in  rapid 
succession  each  object  in  its  turn  moves 
the  imagination,  occupies  the  attention, 
and  disappears,  leaving  no  trace  behind 
but  a  confused  emotion  of  pleasure,  and 
an  impression  of  truth,  to  which  we  dare 
not  either  refuse  or  grant  our  belief. 

"  Our  reveh<(  now  ore  ended;  these  our  actors. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air !  ** 
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KATIE     STEWART. 
A  TRUE  STORT. 


TART   IV. — CHAPTER   XX. 


The  mikl  spring  iiigbt  has  darkened, 
but  it  is  still  early,  aud  the  moon  is 
not  TCt  up.  The  worship  is  over  in 
John  Stewart's  decent  house,  and  all 
is  still  within,  though  the  miller  and 
his  wife  still  sit  by  the  "  gathered " 
ilre,  and  talic  in  half  whispers  about 
the  events  of  the  day,  and  the  pro- 
spects of  "  the  bairns."  It  is  scarcely 
nine  yet,  but  it  is  the  reverent  usage 
of  the  family  to  shut  out  the  world 
earlier  than  usual  on  the  Sabbath; 
and  Katie,  in  consideration  of  her 
fatigue,  has  been  dismissed  to  her 
little  chamber  in  the  roof.  She  has 
gone  away  not  unwillingly,  for,  jnst 
before,  the  miller  had  closed  the  door 
on  the  slow,  reluctant,  departing 
steps  of  Willie  Morisou,'and  Katie 
is  fain  to  be  alone. 

Very  small  is  this  chamber  in  the 
roof  of  the  Milton,  which  Janet  and 
Katie  used  to  share.  She  has  set 
down  her  candle  on  the  little  table 
before  that  small  glass  in  the  dark 
carved  frame,  and  herself  stands  by 
the  window,  which  she  has  opened, 
looking  out.  The  rush  of  the  burn 
tills  tlie  soft  air  with  sound,  into 
which  sometimes  penetrates  a  far-off 
voice,  which  jn'oclaims  the  little  town 
still  awake  and  stirring;  but  save 
the  light  from  Robert  Moulter's  un- 
curtained window — revealing  a  dark 
gleaming  link  of  the  bum,  before  the 
cot-house  door — and  the  reddened  sky 
yonder,  retlecting  that  fierce  torch  on 
the  ]\rtiy,  there  is  nothing  visible  but 
the  dark  line  of  fields,  and  a  few  faint 
stars  in  the  clouded  sky. 

But  the  houses  in  Anster  are  not 
yet  closed  or  silent.  In  the  street 
which  leads  past  the  town -house  and 
church  of  AVest  Anster  to  the  shore, 
you  can  see  a  ruddy  light  streaming 
out  from  the  window  upon  the  cause- 
way, the  dark  churchyard  wall,  and 
overhanging  trees.  At  the  fire  stands 
a  comely  young  woman,  lifting  "a 
kettle  of  potatoes"  from  the  crook. 
The  **  kettle"  is  a  capacious  pot  on 
three  feet,  formed  not  like  the  ordi- 
nary ''  kail-pat,"  but  like  a  little  tab 


of  iron ;  and  now,  as  it  is  set  down 
before  the  ruddy  fire,  you  see  it  is 
full  of  laughing  potatoes,  disclosing 
themselves,  snow-white  and  mealy, 
through  the  cracks  in  their  clear  dark 
coats.  The  mother  of  the  household 
sits  by  the  fireside,  with  a  volume  of 
sermons  in  her  hand ;  but  she  is  paying 
but  little  attention  to  the  book,  for 
the  kitchen  is  full  of  young  sailors, 
eagerly  discussing  the  events  of  the 
day,  and  through  the  hospitable  open 
door  others  are  entering  and  departing, 
with  friendly  salutations.  Another 
such  animated  company  fills  the 
house  of  the  widow  Morison,  ^^  aest 
the  town,"  for  still  the  afternoon's 
excitement  has  not  subsided. 

But  up  this  dark  leaf- shadowed 
street,  in  which  we  stand,  there  comes 
a  muffled  tramp,  as  of  stealthy  foot- 
steps. They  hear  nothing  of  it  in 
that  bright  warm  kitchen  —  fear 
nothing,  as  they  gather  round  the 
fire,  and  sometimes  rise  so  loud  in 
their  conversation  that  the  house- 
mother lifts  her  hand,  and  shakes  her 
head,  with  an  admonitory,  "  Whisht, 
bairns ;  mind,  it's  the  Sabbath-day." 

Behind  backs,  leaning  against  the 
sparkling  panes  of  the  window,  young 
llobert  Davidson  speaks  aside  to 
Lizzie  Tosh,  the  daughter  of  the 
house.  They  were  "cried"  to-day 
in  West  Anster  kirk,  and  soon  will 
have  a  blithe  bridal — "  If  naething 
comes  in  the  way,"  says  Lizzie,  with 
her  downcast  face ;  and  the  manly 
young  sailor  answers,  "  Nae  fear." 

"Nae  fear  I"  But  without,  the 
stealthy  steps  come  nearer;  and  if 
you  draw  far  enough  away  from  the 
open  door  to  lose  the  merry  voices, 
and  have  your  eyes  no  longer  dazzled 
with  the  light,  you  will  see  dim 
figures  creeping  through  the  darkness, 
and  feel  that  the  air  is  heavy  with 
the  breath  of  men.  But  few  people 
care  to  use  that  dark  road  between 
the  manse  and  the  churchyard  at 
night,  so  no  one  challenges  the  ad- 
yandng  party,  or  gives  the  alarm. 

Lizzie  Toe^  bat  stolen  to  the  door : 
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it  is  to  sec  if  the  moon  is  up,  and  if 
RoWrt  will  have  light  on  his  home- 
ward walk  to  Pittenweem ;  bult  imme- 
diately she  rushes  in  again,  with  a 
face  as  pale  as  it  had  before  been 
blooming,  and  alarms  the  assembly. 
"  A  band  of  the  cutter's  men  ; — an 
officer,  with  a  sword  at  his  side.  Rin, 
lads,  rin,  afore  they  reach  the  door." 

But  there  is  a  keen,  eager  face, 
with  a  cocked  hat  surmounting  it, 
already  looking  in  at  the  window. 
The  assembled  sailors  make  a  wild 
plunge  at  the  door ;  and  while  a  few 
escape  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
the  cutter's  men  have  secured,  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  three  or  four  of 
the  foremost.  Poor  fellows  I  You 
see  them  stand  without,  young 
Robert  Davidson  in  the  front,  his 
broad  bronzed  forehead  bleeding  from 
a  cut  he  has  received  in  the  scuffle, 
and  one  of  his  captors,  still  more 
visibly  wounded,  looking  on  him  with 
evil,  revengeful  eyes :  his  own  eye, 
poor  lad,  is  flaming  with  fierce  indig- 
nation and  rage,  and  his  broad  breast 
heaves  almost  convulsively.  But  now 
he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  weeping 
Lizzie,  and  fiery  tears,  which  scorch 
his  eyelids,  blind  him  for  a  moment, 
and  his  heart  swells  as  if  it  would 
burst.  But  it  does  not  burst,  poor 
desperate  heart !  until  the  appointed 
bullet  shall  come,  a  year  or  two  hence, 
to  make  its  pulses  quiet  for  ever. 

A  few  of  the  gang  entered  the 
house.  It  is  only  *'a  but  and  a  ben ;" 
and  Lizzie  stands  with  her  back 
against  the  door  of  the  inner  apart- 
ment, while  her  streaming  eyes  now 
and  then  cast  a  sick,  yearning  glance 
towards  the  prisoners  at  the  door — 
for  her  brother  stands  there  as  well 
as  her  betrothed. 

"  AVhat  for  would  ye  seek  in  there?  " 
asked  the  mother,  lifting  up  her 
trembling  hands.  **  AVhat  would  ye 
despoil  my  chanmer  for,  after  yeVo 
made  my  hearthstane  desolate.  If 
ye've  a  license  to  steal  men,  yc've 
nane  to  steal  gear.  YeVe  dune  your 
warst :  gang  out  o'  my  house,  ye 
thieves,  ye  locusts,  ye — " 

"  We'll  see  about  that,  old  lady," 
said  the  leader ; — "  put  the  girl  away 
from  that  door.  Tom,  bring  the  lan- 
tern." 

The  little  humble  room  within  was 
neatly  arranged.    It.  was  their  best, 


and  they  had  not  spared  upon  it 
what  ornament  they  could  attain. 
Shells  far  travelled,  precious  for  the 
giver's  sake,  and  many  other  hetero- 
geneons  trifles,  such  as  sailors  pick 
up  in  foreign  parts,  were  arranged 
upon  the  little  mantelpiece  and  grate. 
There  was  no  nook  or  comer  in  it 
which  could  possibly  be  used  for  a 
hiding-place ;  bat  the  experienced 
eye  of  the  foremost  man  saw  the 
homely  counterpane  disordered  on  the 
bed ;  and  there  indeed  the  mother 
had  hid  her  youngest,  dearest  son. 
She  had  scarcely  a  minute's  time  to 
drag  him  in,  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
let  her  conceal  him  under  her  feather 
bed,  and  all  its  comfortable  coverings. 
But  the  mother's  pains  were  unavail- 
ing; and  now  she  stood  by,  and 
looked  on  with  a  suppressed  scream, 
while  that  heavy  blow  struck  down 
her  boy  as  he  struggled — her  yonng- 
est,  fair-haired,  hopeful  boy. 

Calm  thoughts  are  in  your  heart, 
Katie  Stewart — dreams  of  sailing 
over  silver  seas,  under  that  moon 
which  begins  to  rise,  slowly  climbing 
through  the  clouds  yonder,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Firth.  In  fancy, 
already,  you  watch  the  soft  Mediter- 
ranean waves,  rippling  past  the  side 
of  the  Flower  of  Fife,  and  see  the 
strange  beautiful  countries,  of  which 
your  bridegroom  has  told  yon,  shining 
under  the  brilliant  southern  sun. 
And  then  the  home-coming  —  the 
curious  toys  you  will  gather  yonder 
for  the  sisters  and  the  mother;  the 
pride  you  will  have  in  telling  them 
how  Willie  has  cared  for  your  voyage 
— how  wisely  he  rules  the  one  Flower 
of  Fife,  how  tenderly  he  guards  the 
other. 

Your  heart  is  touched,  Katie  Stew- 
art, touched  with  the  calm  and  pathos 
of  great  joy ;  and  tears  lie  under  your 
eyelashes,  like  the  dew  on  flowers. 
Clasp  your  white  hands  on  the  sill  of 
the  window — heed  not  that  your  knees 
are  unbended — and  say  your  child's 
prayers  with  lips  which  move  but 
utter  nothing  audible,  and  with  your 
head  bowed  under  the  moonbeam, 
which  steals  into  your  window  like  a 
bird.  True,  yon  have  said  these 
child's  prayers  many  a  night,  as  in 
some  sort  a  charm,  to  guard  yon  as 
you  slept ;  but  now  there  comes  upon 
your  spirit  an  awe  of  the  great  Father 
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yonder,  a  dim  and  wonderful  appre- 
hension of  the  mysterioos  Son  in 
whose  name  joa  make  those  prayers. 
Is  it  trae,  then,  that  He  thinks  of  all 
oar  loves  and  sorrows,  this  One, 
whose  visible  form  realises  to  us  the 
dim,  grand,  glorious  heaven — knows 
us  by  name — remembers  us  with  the 
God's  love  in  his  wonderful  human 
heart ; — us  scattered  by  myriads  over 
his  earth,  like  the  motes  in  the  sun- 
beam? And  the  tears  steal  over 
your  cheeks,  as  you  end  the  child^s 
prayer  with  the  name  that  is  above 
all  names. 

Now,  will  you  rest?  But  the  moon 
has  mastered  all  her  hilly  way  of 
clouds,  and  from  the  full  sky  looks 
down  on  you,  Katie,  with  ^yes  of 
pensive  blessedness  like  your  own. 
Tarry  a  little — linger  to  watch  that 
one  bright  spot  on  the  Firth,  where 
you  could  almost  count  the  silvered 
waves  as  they  lie  beneath  the  light. 

But  a  rude  sound  breaks  npon  the 
stillness — a  sound  of  flyia|^  feet  echo- 
ing over  the  quiet  road  ;  and  now 
they  become  visible — one  figqre  in 
advance,  and  a  band  of  pursuers  be- 
hind— the  same  brave  heart  which 
spent  its  strength  to-day  to  warn  the 
unconscious  ship — the  same  strong 
form  which  Katie  has  seen  in  her 
dreams  on  the  quarterdeck  of  the 
Flower  of  Fife ; — but  he  will  never 
reach  that  quarterdeck,  Katie  Stew- 
art, for  his  strength  flags,  and  they 
gain  upon  him. 

Gain  upon  him,  step  by  step,  un- 
pitying  bloodhounds  1— see  him  lift  up 
his  bauds  to  you,  at  your  window, 
and  have  no  ruth  fur  his  young 
hope,  or  yours  ;  —  and  now  theur 
hands  arc  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  is 
in  tlioir  power. 

**  Katie  I"  cries  the  hoarse  voice  of 
Willie  Morison,  breaking  the  strange 
fascination  in  which  she  stood,  ^*  come 
down  and  speak  to  me  ae  word,  if  ye 
woiildna  break  my  heart.  Man — if 
ye  are  a  man— let  me  bide  a  minute ; 


let  me  say  a  word  to  her.  PU  maybe 
never  see  her  in  this  world  agam.** 

The  miller  stood  at  the  open  door 
— the  mother  within  was  wiping  the 
tears  from  her  cheeks.  "  Oh  Katie, 
bairn,  that  ye  had  been  sleeping!** 
But  Katie  rushed  past  them,  and 
crossed  the  bum. 

What  can  they  say? — only  con- 
ynlsively  grasp  each  other's  handis — 
woefully  look  into  each  other's  faces, 
ghastly  in  the  moonlight ;  till  Willie 
— WiUie,  who  could  have  carried  her 
like  a  child,  in  his  strength  of  man- 
hood—  bowed  down  his  head  into 
those  little  hands  of  hers  which  are 
lost  in  his  own  vehement  grasp,  and 
hides  with  them  his  passionate  tears. 

"  Willie,  ni  never  forget  ye,"  says 
aloud  the  instinctive  impulse  of  litUe 
Katie's  heart,  forgetting  for  the  mo- 
ment that  there  is  any  grief  in  the 
world  but  to  see  his.  *^  Night  and 
day  ru  mind  ye,  think  of  ye.  If  ye 
were  twenty  years  away,  I  wonld  be 
blither  to  wait  for  ye,  than  to  be  a 
queen.  Willie,  if  ye  mnst  go,  go  with 
a  stout  heart^for  Til  never  forget  ye 
if  it  should  be  twenty  years  I" 

Twenty  years  I  Only  eighteen  have 
yon  been  in  the  world  yet,  brave  little 
Katie  Stewart;  and  yon  know  not 
the  years,  how  they  drag  their  droop- 
ing skirts  over  the  hills,  when  hearts 
long  for  their  ending,  or  how  it  is 
only  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  that 
they  wear  out  at  length,  and  fade 
into  the  past. 

^^  Now,  my  man,  let's  have  no  more 
of  this,"  said  the  leader  of  the  gang. 
*'  I'm  not  here  to  wait  your  leisure ; 
come  on." 

And  now  they  are  away — tn^y 
away — and  the  darkness  settles  down 
where  this  moment  Katie  saw  her 
bridegroom's  head  bowing  over  the 
hands  which  still  are  wet  with  his 
tears.  Twenty  years !  Her  own 
words  ring  into  her  heart  like  a  knell, 
a  prophecy  of  evil — ^if  he  should  be 
twenty  years  away ! 


CHAPTER  xzi. 


The  cutter  is  no  longer  visible  in 
the  Firth.  Ensconced  beyond  the 
shadow  of  Inchkeith,  she  lies  guard- 
ing the  port  of  Loith,  and  boarding 
ship  after  ship  ;  but  the  bereaved 
/amilies  in  Anster,  awaking  on  this 


sad  morrow  to  remember  their  de- 
solation, have  not  even  the  poor  com- 
fort of  seeing  the  vessel  into  which 
their  sons  have  been  taken. 

By  six  o'clock  poor  Katie  Stewart 
sadly  crosses  the  dewy  fields  to  the 
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Billy  Ness,  straining  her  eyes  to  see 
the  cutter ;  before  her  is  another 
anxious  gazer,  a  woman  equipped  for 
a  journey,  with  shoes  and  stockings 
in  her  checked  apron,  and  the  tartan 
plaid  which  covers  her  shoulders 
loosely  laid  up,  like  a  hood,  round 
her  clean  cap.     It  is  Pegejie  Rodger. 

"  I  canna  rest.  Miss  Katie,"  said 
the  sailor's  wife — "  I  maun  ken  the 
warst.  ^ly  auldest  's  a  guid  length  ; 
she  can  take  care  o'  the  little  anes 
till,  guid  news  or  ill  news,  I  win 
back.  Tve  never  closed  an  e'e  this 
night ;  and  afore  anither  comes,  if  it 
binna  otherwise  ordained,  Til  ken  if 
Davie's  in  the  brig  or  no.  Eh  I  Miss 
Katie  I  where  were  my  een  when 
I  didna  sec  that  mair  folk  than  mo 
have  sleepit  nane  this  weary  night  ? — 
and  the  Lord  have  pity  on  ye,  lassie, 
for  yeVe  a  young  thing  to  mell 
wi'  trouble." 

**  If  ye'll  come  with  me  to  the 
Milton,  Peggie,"  said  Katie,  "  and 
break  your  fast, — I'm  gaun  to  Kellie, 
and  it's  the  same  road,  for  twa  or 
three  miles." 

"I've  three-and-twenty  mile  afore 
me  this  day,"  said  Peggie  Rodger, 
"  and  when  I  stand  still  for  a  mo- 
ment I  feel  mysel  shako  and  trem'lo, 
like  that  grass  on  the  tap  o'  the  rock  ; 
but  I'll  wait  for  ye  if  ye're  gaun  on 
the  road.  Miss  Katie — only  ye  maunna 
tarry,  and  ye  wadna  be  for  starting 
sae  early.  You're  young  yet,  and 
bo's  he — and  there's  nane  but  your 
twa  sels.  Keep  up  a  guid  heart,  and 
dinna  look  sao  white  and  wac,  like  a 
guid  bairn." 

But  Katie  made  no  reply  to  the  in- 
tended consolation  ;  and  after  another 
wistful  look  up  the  Firth,  the  two 
anxious  hearts  turned  back  together 
towards  the  Milton.  The  end  of 
Peggie's  apron  was  tucked  over  her 
arm,  and  in  the  other  hand  she  car- 
ried her  bundle,  while  her  bare  feet 
brushed  the  dew  from  the  grass ;  but 
along  llinty  highways,  as  well  as  over 
the  soft  turf  and  glistening  sea-sand, 
must  these  weary  feet  travel  before 
their  journey's  end. 

A  hurried  morsel  both  of  them 
swallowed,  in  obedience  to  Mrs 
Stewart's  entreaties,  though  Katie 
turned  from  the  spread  table  with 
Fickness  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the 
heart.     Strangely  changed,  too,  was 


Mrs  Stewart^s  manner ;  and  as  she 
adjusts  the  graceful  little  mantle 
which  now  may  hang  as  it  will  for 
any  care  of  Katie's,  and  stoops  down 
to  wipe  some  imaginary  dust  from 
the  silver  buckles  in  those  handsome 
shoes,  and  lingers  with  kind  hand 
about  her  sorrowful  child,  touching 
her  gently,  and  with  wistful  eyes 
looking  into  her  face,  no  one  could 
recognise  the  despot  of  the  Milton  in 
this  tender,  gentle  mother.  Poor 
little  Katie  !  these  cares  and  silent 
sympathies  overwhelm  her,  and  after 
she  has  reached  the  door,  she  turns 
back  to  hide  her  head  on  her  mother's 
shoulder,  and  find  relief  in  tears. 

"Ye'll  tell  Bauby,  Miss  Katie?" 
said  Peggie  Rodger,  stealthily  lifting 
her  hand  to  her  eyes  to  brush  off  a 
tear  which  in  the  silence,  as  they  walk 
along  together  towards  Pittenweem, 
has  stolen  down  her  cheek.  "I  sent 
her  word  that  Davie  was  expected  in, 
and  she  was  to  ask  away  a  day  and 
come  doun  to  see  us.  AVeel,  wcel,  it 
was  to  be  otherwise.  Ye'll  tell  her, 
Miss  Katie  ?" 

"  But  ye  dinna  ken  certain,  Peggie. 
Maybe  he's  no  among  the  pressed 
men,  after  a'." 

Peggie  shook  her  head,  and  stooped 
to  bring  the  comer  of  her  apron  over 
her  wet  cheek.  "  If  he  had  been  an 
auld  man,  or  a  weakly  man,  or  onj- 
thing  but  the  weel-faured  honest-like 
lad  he  is,  Gude  help  me !  I  would  have 
maist  been  glad  ;  but  afore  he  was 
married.  Miss  Katie,  they  ca'ed  him, 
for  a  by-name,  bonnie  Davie  Steele ; 
and  weel  do  I  ken  that  an  officer 
that  kentwhat  a  purpose- like  seaman 
was,  would  never  pass  owre  my  man. 
Na,  na !  theyVe  owre  weel  skilled 
in  their  trade." 

Poor  IVggie  Rodger  I  Her  eyes 
glistened  under  her  tears  with  sad 
affectionate  pride ;  and  Katie  turned 
away  her  head  too,  to  weep  unseen 
for  her  handsome,  manly  Willie.  In 
his  vigorous  youth,  and  with  his 
superior  capabilities  of  service,  what 
chance  or  hope  that  they  would  ever 
let  him  go? 

They  parted  near  the  fishing  village 
of  St  Monance,  where  the  inland  road, 
ascending  towards  Kellie,  parted  from 
the  highway  along  the  coast.  The 
sailor's  wife  lingered  behind  as  Katio 
left  her — for  they  parted  just  beside  a 
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little  wayside  inn,  into  which  Peggie 
for  a  moment  disappeared.  All  the 
money  she  could  master  was  tightly 
tied  up  in  a  leathern  purse,  and  hid- 
den in  her  breast — for  the  use  of 
Davie,  if  he  needed  it — leaving  but  a 
few  pence  in  her  hand.  But  there 
was  still  some  twenty  miles  to  go, 
and  Peggie  felt  that  even  her  anxiety, 
strong  as  it  was,  could  not  sufBlce 
alone  to  support  her  frame. 

In  her  lap,  wrapt  in  her  handker- 
chief, she  carries  a  round  wheaten 
bannock,  which  Mrs  Stewart  forced 
upon  her  as  she  left  the  Milton ; 
and  Peggie's  errand  now  is  to  get  a 
very  small  measure  of  whisky — the 
universal  strengthener  —  and  pour 
it  into  the  bannock,  ^^  to  keep  her 
heart,"  as  she  says,  on  the  way ;  for 
Peggie's  health  is  not  robust,  and 
great  is  the  fatigue  before  her. 

From  the  Milton  it  is  full  five  miles 
to  Kellie,  and,  under  the  warm  sun, 
Katie  in  her  grief  grows  weary  and 
jaded ;  for  the  girlisD  Immature  frame 
cannot  bear  so  much  as  the  elder 
one, — and  grief  is  new  to  her:  not 
even  the. sober,  serious  grief  of  ordi- 
nary life  has  ever  clouded  Katie — 
much  less  such  a  fever  as  this. 

**  Eh,  Katie  Stewart,  my  bonuie 
bairn,  wha's  meddled  wi*  ye?"  ex- 
claimed Bauby  Rodger,  as,  coming 
down  the  long  avenue  from  the  castle, 
she  met  her  half  way.  '*  What's  hap- 
pened to  ye,  lassie  ? — ye  have  a  face 
as  white  as  snaw.  Pity  me,  what's 
wrang  ?  " 

But  the  light  was  reeling  in  little 
Katie's  eyes,  and  the  sick  heart  with- 
in brought  over  her  a  "  dwanm  '*  of 
fniiitncss.  She  staggered  forward  into 
Bauby 's  arms. 

"My  bairn  1 — my  darling! — what 
ails  ye,  Katie  Stewart  ?  " 

For  in  her  grief  she  had  lost  the 
womanly  self-command  which  was 
still  new  to  her,  and  like  a  child  was 
weeping  aloud,  with  sobs  and  tears 
wliicii  could  no  longer  be  restrained, 

*'  Oh,  Bauby  !— its  Willie— Willie 
Morison !  He's  pressed,  and  away  in 
the  cutter's  boat,  and  I'll  never  see 
him  niair  I " 

The  good  Bauby  pillowed  the  little 
pretty  head  on  her  breast,  and  covered 
it  with  her  gentle  caressing  hand; 
for  gentle  were  those  great  hands,  in 
one  of  which  she  could  have  carried 


the  little  mourner.  "Whisht,  my 
bairn !  Whisht,  my  darling  I "  With 
kindly  tact,  she  tried  no  more  decided 
consolation. 

"But  he's  pressed,  Bauby  — he's 
pressed — puir  Willie  1 — and  I'll  never 
see  him  again." 

"  Whisht,  whisht,"  said  the  com- 
forter; "ye'll  see  him  yet  mony  a 
merry  day.  Ye're  but  a  bairn,  and 
it's  the  first  dinnle;  but  a  pressed 
man's  no  a  dead  man.  I  was  bom  in 
a  sailor's  house  mysel,  and  I  ken —  " 

Katie  lifted  up  her  liead,  and  partly 
dried  her  tears. 

"  Did  ye  ever  ken  ony  of  them 
come  back,  Bauby  ?  " 

"  Come  back  ?  Bless  the  balm ! — 
ay,  without  doubt,  as  sure  as  they 
gaed  away.  Wasna  there  Tammas 
Hugh  came  back  wi'  a  pension,  and 
Archie  Davidson  made  a  gunner,  and 
might  get,  if  he  wanted?  And  just  laat 
New  Year— nae  farther  gaen — ^yonng 
John  Plenderleath  out  of  the  Kirkton 
of  Largo.  The  bairn's  in  a  creel  I — 
what  should  ail  them  to  come  back  ?  *' 

"  But  they  werena  pressed,  Bauby,** 
said  Katie,  as  she  put  back  the  hair 
from  her  cheeks,  and  brushed  off  the 
tear  which  hung  npon  her  eyelash. 

"  And  what's  about  that  ?  There's 
been  few  pressed  hereaway  yet — but 
they  were  a'  in  men -o'- war,  sod 
that's  just  the  same.  Nae  doubt  they 
come  back.  And  now,  keep  up  your 
heart  like  a  guid  baira,  and  tell  me 
a'  hoo  it  was." 

And  Bauby  led  her  back  to  the 
castle  like  a  child,  soothing  and  cheel^ 
ing  her  with  the  trae  instinct  and 
wonderful  skill  of  love ;  for  her  little 
nursling  —  her  wayward,  capricious, 
wilful  charge — was  the  light  of  Bauby 
Rodger's  eyes. 

"  And  bonnie  Davie  Steele — canty 
Davie  Steele!"  exclaimed  Bauby. 
"  Wae's  me!  have  they  taen  him  too? 
And  what's  puir  Peggie  to  do  wi*  a* 
thae  little  anes  ?  Little  kent  I  what 
wark  was  on  the  Firth  when  I  was 
wishing  ye  here  yestreen.  Miss  Katie, 
to  see  what  a  bonnie  night ;  but  we 
dinna  ken  a  step  afbre  us,  puir,  frail 
mortals  as  we  are!  Weel,  dinna 
greet.  I  wonder  Peggie  Rodger  had- 
na  the  sense  to  cheer  ve,  when  i^ 
saw  sic  trouble  on  a  bit  balm  like 
you ;  but  now  ye*re  putting  in  your 
hand  to  a    woman's   weira,    Katie 
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Stewart ;  and,  for  a*  folk  say,  a  woman 
body  has  nao  time,  wbou  trouble 
comes  upon  ber,  to  ware  in  greeting, 
if  it  binna  when  the  day^s  dune,  aud 
the  dark  bars  wark,  and  makes 
mourning  lawful.  You  maun  keep 
np  your  heart  for  the  sake  of  tliem 
that  that  wae  look  o^  yours  would 
take  comfort  frae ;  and  nae  fear  o* 
him — he'll  be  back  afore  you're  auld 
enough  to  make  a  douce  wife  to  him, 
Katie  Stewart." 

Poor  little  Katie !  it  was  all  she 
could  do  to  keep  that  wan  smile  of 
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keep  a  clear  e'e  for  his  sake ;  for  he 
would  misdoubt  your  patience  to 
tarry  for  him,  Katie  Stewart,  if  he 
kent  how  you  tholed  your  grief." 

^^  Ho  wouldna  douotme:  he  kens 
me  better,"  said  Katie,  dashing  aside 
her  tears,  and  looking  up  with  a  flash 
of  defiance  in  her  eye ;  "  for  if  nae- 
body  believes  me,  AVillie  believes  me, 
and  he  kens  I  would  wait  on  him  if 
it  were  twenty  years." 

Aud  indignantly  Katie  wiped  her 
cheek,  aud  raised  herself  upright 
upon  her  chair,  while  the  good  Lady 


hers  from  ending  with  another  burst  of    Aune  looked  donbtfnlly  on,  half  in- 


tears  ;  but  she  swallowed  therisiugsob 
with  a  desperate  effort,  and  was  calm. 

Lady  Aune  was  full  of  sympath}' — 
giieved,  and  concerned  for  the  sorrow 
of  her  favourite,  though  perhaps  not 
80  much  interested  in  Willie  as  was 
her  maid.  This  deficiency  had  a  very 
weakening  effect  on  her  consolatory 
speeches;  so  that  while  Bauby  suc- 
ceeded in  chasing  away  the  tears 
altogether,  they  came  back  in  floods 
under  the  treatment  of  Lady  Anne. 

''  Katie,  nobody  in  the  world  cares 
more  for  you  than  I  do.  You  must 
not  give  way  so — you  must  bear  up 
and  be  calm.  Many  a  one  has  bad 
a  greater  trial,  Katie,  aud  there  are 
plenty  left  to  like  you  dearly.  Katie, 
do  yon  hear  me  ?  " 

Yes,  Katie  hears  you,  Lady  Anne  ; 
but  she  is  covering  her  face  with  her 
Jhand  —  those  little  slender  fingers 
which  last  night  were  pressed  on  the 
eyes  of  Willie  Morison,  and  felt  his 
burning  tears— and  in  her  heart,  with 
passion  and  pride  which  she  cannot 
subdue,  refuses  to  take  comfort  from 
this  cold  consolation,  and,  rocking 
back  and  forward  in  her  chair,  weeps 
without  restraint,  while  you  bid  her 
be  calm  ;  for  you  must  say  it  no  more, 
pentle  Lady  Anne.  Dear  are  you  to 
Katie  Stewart  as  Katie  Stewart  is 
to  yon;  but  there  are  in  the  world 
who  care  for  her  more  than  you  could 
do,  were  your  heart  void  of  all  tender- 
ness but  fpr  her ;  and  it  is  poor  com- 
fort to  tell  her  that  she  has  no  love 
that  is  greater  than  yours. 

"  My  bairn  !  my  darlinM  yell  watch 
his  ship  into  the  Firth  on  a  bonnier 
night  than  yestreen,"  whispered  Ban  by 
in  her  ear ;  ^^  and  a  waefu'  man  would 
ho  be  this  day  to  see  the  bit  bonnie 
face  weet  wi'  greeting,  that  should 


clined  to  resent  Bauby's  interference, 
and  considerabl}'  more  than  half  inclin« 
ed  to  be  shocked  and  horrified,  and  to 
think  there  was  something  very  wrong 
and  indelicate  in  the  grief  and  tender- 
ness which  she  did  not  understand. 

"  Lady  Anne,  Lord  Colville  's  cap- 
tain of  a  ship,"  said  Katie.  ^^  I  came 
to  ask  you  if  hexonldna  get  Willie 
free ;  because  jft  gang  to  Lady 
Betty  mysel,  anVfe  will  my  mother, 
if  my  lord  will  help  "Willie." 

"  Katie,  you  forget  wic,"  said  Lady 
Anne,  sadly.  '*  If  Lord  Colville  could 
do  anything,  ifs  me  that  should  take 
you  to  Edinburgh.  But  Lord  Col- 
ville's  away  to  the  sea  again,  and 
Betty  has  no  power.  I'll  write  to 
her  to-day,  to  see  if  she  has  any 
friends  that  could  help.  I  don't  think 
it,  Katie  ;  but  we  can  try." 

^^But  writing's  no  like  speaking, 
Lady  Anne." 

"Katie,  my  sister  Betty  forgets 
you  no  more  than  she  forgets  me; 
and  though  she^s  vexed,  as  well  as 
me,  that  you  have  chosen  so  much 
below  you,  yet  still,  if  your  happiness 
is  concerned — if  it  really  is  concerned, 
Katie — there  is  no  doubt  she  will 
try ;  and  if  Betty  can  do  anything, 
you  need  not  fear." 

*^  I  came  up  for  that,"  said  Katie, 
under  her  breath. 

^^  I  thought  yon  were  coming  to 
stay.  I  thought  you  were  coming 
home,"  said  Lady  Anne,  in  a  re- 
proachful tone ;  "  but  you  forget  me 
and  everybody,  Katie,  for  /nm." 

^^No  I  dinna.  Lady  Anne,"  said 
Katie,  gasping  to  keep  down  the  sobs, 
"  but  you're  in  nae  tronble — in  nae 
need ;  and  I  saw  him — I  saw  him 
ta'en  away  from  ever}' thing  he  cares 
for  in  this  world.    Oh,  Lady  Anne  I " 
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For  it  was  very  bard  the  begioning 
of  this  woman's  wehrd. 

"  For  my  own  part,  Bauby,"  said 
Lady  Anne  that  night,  as  her  giant 
maid  assisted  her  to  undress,  ^^  I 
think  it  is  a  providence ;  for  to  marry 
a  sailor,  even  though  he  is  a  captain, 
is  a  poor  fate  for  Katie  Stewart ;  and 
if  Lord  Colvilio's  interest  conld  do 
him  any  good,  it  would  bo  better  to 
get  him  advanced  in  the  service,  as 
far  as  a  common  person  can,  than  to 
bring  him  home ;  for  Katie's  young, 
and  she'll  forget  him,  Bauby. '^ 

"  If  she  does,  my  lady,  I'll  never 
believe  what  the  heart  says  mair," 
said  Bauby,  with  an  incredulous  shake 
of  her  head. 

"  But  you  don't  think  how  young 
she  is,"  said  Lady  Anne,  slightly 
impatient;  ^^and  it's  not  as  if  she 
were  alone,  and  nobody  to  care  for 
her  but  him.  There's  her  mother, 
her  own  family  ;  aadthere's  my  sisters 
and  me.  If  he  ^B^  away  she'll  be 
content  to  live  AHv  life  at  Kellie. 
She'll  forget  him,  Bauby." 

But  Bauby  only  shook  her  head. 

Lady  Anne  engrossed  a  greater 
than  usual  portion  of  Bauby's  time 
that  ni^ht,  very  much  to  the  discon- 
tent of  the  maid  ;  and  when  at  last, 
dii5 missed  from  her  mistress's  room, 


Bauby  softly  opened  Katie's  door, 
and  stole  in,  she  found  the  light  ex- 
tinguished, and  everything  dark  and 
silent ;  for  even  the  moon  was  veiled 
in  the  skies,  and  the  windows  of 
Katie's  little  bed-chamber  did  not 
look  toward  the  distant  Firth. 

Was  she  sleeping,  worn  out  with 
her  first  sorrow?  Bauby  sofUy 
drew  her  hand  over  the  pillow,  to 
feel  in  the  darkness  for  Katie's  face— 
the  great  rough  hand  which  love  and 
khd&ess  made  so  gentle;  and  now 
it  touches  the  wet  cheek,  over 
which  quiet  tears  are  stealing  from 
under  the  closed  eyelids.  Bend  down, 
Battby, — whisper  in  her  ear — 

^\They  hae  a  freit  in  some  pairts. 
Miss  Katie,  that  if  ane  yearns  sair  to 
see  a  far-away  face,  ane's  maist  sore 
to  see  it  in  a  dream,  and  the  way  it 
is  at  the  moment,  if  it  were  thonsands 
of  miles  away.  Will  ye  let  him  see 
ye  with  the  tears  wet  on  your  white 
cheeks,  Katie  Stewart,  and  him  need- 
ingsair,  puir  man,  to  hae  ye  smile?  Fa' 
asleep  wi'  a  smile  on  your  face,  my  ain 
bairn,  and  he'll  see  it  in  his  dreams." 

]Now  take  away  yoor  kind  hand, 
Bauby  Rodger,  and  go  to  your  own 
wakeful  rest,  to  think  of  her,  and  pray 
for  help  to  her  young  clouded  life — 
for  you  are  the  better  comforter. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


A  few  weeks  of  suspense  and 
anxiety  followed.  Lady  Betty  was 
written  to,  and  Lady  Betty  professed 
her  entire  inability  to  do  anything; 
but  Katie  was  jealous  of  Lady  Anne's 
letter,  which  she  did  not  see,  and  la- 
boriously indited  one  herself,  to  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of 
everybody  about  the  Milton,  and 
the  profound  awe  of  Bauby  Rodger. 
Katie's  letter  was  not  long,  but  it 
took  a  whole  day's  retirement  in  her 
little  chamber  in  the  roof  of  the  Mil- 
ton to  produce  it ;  for  Katie  had  not 
much  experience  in  the  use  of  her  pen. 

And,  a  week  after,  there  was  brought 
to  the  Milton  a  note,  not  quite  so 
small  as  a  modern  lady's  epistle,  and 
sealed  with  a  great  seal,  bearing  the 
arms  of  Colville  and  Kellie.  With 
trembling  fingers  Katie  cut  open  the 
enclosure,  reverently  sparing  the  fa- 
mily emblem. 


**  My  dear  little  Katie, — ronr 
letter  gave  me  a  clearer  idea  of  what  has 
befallen  you  than  Anne's  did ;  though 
you  must  not  think,  as  I  fancy  yon 
do,  that  Anne  was  not  honest  in  de- 
siring to  serve  yon.  I  believe  she 
thinks,  and  so  do  I,  that  yon  might 
have  done  better;  but  still,  for  all 
that,  would  be  glad  now  to  do  any- 
thing which  wo<ild  make  yon  the 
happy  little  Katie  yon  used  to  be. 
For  yon  have  entered  the  troubled 
life  of  a  woman  far  too  soon,  my  dear, 
and  I  that  am  older  than  you,  and 
that  have  known  yon  and  hked  yon 
since  yon  were  a  very  young  thing, 
would  be  very  glad  if  I  conld  baniw 
all  this  from  yonr  mhid,  and  make 
yon  a  free,  light-hearted  girl  again,  as 
yon  should  be  at  yonr  years. 

**  But  as  this  is  not  possible,  Katie, 
I  would  gladly  have  helped  thevonng 
man,  and  perhaps  might,  if  Lord  GoU 
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ville  had  been  at  home— though  my 
lord's  heart  is  in  the  service,  and  it 
would  have  taken  much  pleading  to 
make  him  part  with  a  likely  seaman, 
even  if  it  had  been  in  his  power. 
But  now,  yon  see,  my  lord  is  away, 
and  1  can  do  nothing ;  not  for  want 
of  will,  my  dear  Katie,  but  entirely 
from  want  of  power. 

**  However,  you  must  keep  up  your 
heart.  To  serve  his  king  and  his 
country  is  an  honourable  employment 
for  a  3'oung  man.  I  am  sure  I  think 
it  so  for  7mj  husband ;  and  Providcuce 
will  guard  him  in  the  battle  as  well 
as  in  the  storm.  If  I^ord  Colville 
should  happen  to  be  in  any  port 
where  the  young  man's  ship  is,  we 
may  get  him  transferred  to  my  lord's 
own  vessel,  where,  if  his  conduct  was 
good,  he  would  be  sure  to  rise,  for 
your  sake  ;  and  I  am  very  sorry  this 
is  all  I  can  say  to  comfort  you. 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  must  not 
despond  ;  you  must  just  keep  up  your 
heart,  and  be  patient,  for  you  know 
we  have  all  our  share  of  troubles, 
more  or  less;  and  this  cannot  be 
helped.  You  are  very  young  yet, 
and  have  plenty  of  time  to  wait.  Go 
back  to  iCcUie  like  a  good  girl,  for 
Anne  is  very  dull  without  you  ;  and 
you  must  keep  up  your  spirits,  and 
hope  the  best  for  the  young  man. 
**  Your  sincere  friend, 

**  Elizabeth  Colville.'* 

"  To  serve  his  king  and  his 
country  I "  repeated  little  Katie,  her 
eyes  flashing  through  her  tears — **  as 
if  the  king\s  men  chasing  him  like 
a  thief  was  like  to  give  him  heart  in 
the  king's  cause  I — and  would  the 
Chevalier,  think  ye,  have  done  that, 
mother  V'* 

For  already  the  woeful  ending  of 
poor  **  Prince  Charlie's  "  wild  inva- 
sion had  softened  to  him  all  yonng 
hearts — had  softened  even  the  hearts 
of  those  who  would  have  borne  arms 
against  his  house  to  the  death. 

"  The  Chevalier? — whisht,  Katie,  ye 
maunna  speak  treason,"  said  Mrs 
Stewart,  with  her  softened  tone. 
'*  He's  maybe  no  a'  that  folk  could 
desire,  this  king,  but  he's  a  decent 
man,  sac  far  as  1  can  hear ;  and  ony- 
way,  he's  better  than  a  Papish.  Ony- 
thing's  better  than  a  Papish.  And 
you  think  the  Chevalier  wouldna  have 


sanctioned  a  pressgang  ?  It's  a'  yon 
ken  :  he  would  have  sanctioned 
muckle  wanr,  be  you  sure.  Popery 
wi'  its  coloured  vestments,  no  to 
speak  of  profane  music  in  the  kirk  on 
Sabbath  days,  and  prayers  read  out 
of  a  book,  and  the  thumbikins  and 
the  rack  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh, 
and  martyrs  in  the  Grassmarket. 
Eh,  lassie,  ye  dlnna  ken  ye're  liom !" 

Katie  put  up  her  hand  sadly  to  her 
brow,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  What  ails  ye,  my  bairn?" 

"  It's  just  my  head's  sair,  mother,'* 
said  Katie. 

"  Tuir  bairn— pnir  thing,"  said  the 
mother,  putting  her  hand  caressingly 
on  the  soft  pale  cheek,  and  drawing 
in  the  pretty  head  to  her  breast. 
"  Wha  ever  heard  yoit  mint  at  a  sair 
head  before  I  But  Katie,  my  lamb,  ye 
maun  e'en  do  as  the  lady  says — ye 
maun  keep  up  your  heart,  for  mine's 
near  the  breakinM|p  look  at  ye,  sae 
white  as  ye  ar^^H  sae  would  Wil- 
lie's be,  if  he  VV^  When  ye  gang 
owre  the  green  in  The  morning,  Katie, 
mony's  the  gowan  ye  set  your  bit  foot 
upon ;  but  the  minute  the  footstep's 
past,  up  comes  the  gowan's  head  as 
blithe  as  ever,  and  naebody's  the 
waur.  ^Fy  puir  bairn,  ye're  young — 
ye  dinna  ken  yet,  Katie,  how  young 
ye  are ;  and  ye  maun  spring  up  like 
the  gowans,  my  lamb." 

Katie  said  nothing  in  reply ;  but 
when  at  last  she  withdrew  her  head 
from  her  mother's  breast,  it  was  to 
steal  into  her  old  comer,  and  draw 
to  her  the  little  wheel  and  spin.  The 
wheel  hummed  a  pensive,  plaintive 
song,  and  Mrs  Stewart  went  softly 
about  the  room  with  stealthy  steps, 
as  if  some  one  lay  sick  in  the  house  ; 
and  Merran  in  the  background 
handled  the  plates  she  was  washing 
with  elaborate  care,  and,  when  one 
rang  upon  another,  pressed  her  teeth 
upon  her  nether  lip,  and  glanced  re- 
verentially at  Katie,  as  if  there  was 
something  profane  in  the  sound.  But 
Katie  heard  it  not — she  was  wander- 
ing with  vague  steps  about  the  country 
of  dreams — now  hither,  now  thither, 
like  a  traveller  in  a  mist ;  and  at 
last,  as  the  hushed  silence  continued, 
and  through  it  her  wheel  hummed  on, 
some  sudden  association  struck  her, 
and  she  began  to  sing. 

Not  a  sad  song — for  snch  is  not 
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the  caprice  of  grief— a  gay  sammer 
song,  like  a  bird's.  She  sang  it  to 
the  end,  only  half  conscions  of  what 
she  was  doing;  while  Mrs  Stewart 
tnrned  away  to  the  open  door  to  wipe 
her  eyes  unseen ;  and  Merran  looked 
on  with  awe  from  the  background, 
believing  her  senses  had  failed  her. 
But  her  senses  had  not  failed  her. 
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'^  Mother/*  said  little  Ratio,  aa  she 
snapt  the  thread  on  the  wheel,  and 
finished  her  hank  of  yam — "  mother, 
I'll  spin  nae  mair  the  day — it's  no 
time  yet — I  would  like  to  do  some- 
thing else ;  but  I'm  gaun  to  keep  up 
my  heart.'' 

And  Katie  pat  up  her  hand  to  dry 
the  last  tear. 


CUAPTER  XXIII. 


These  long  days  wear  away,  one 
cannot  tell  how — so  long,  so  ])itile88- 
ly  long ! — from  the  sweet  fresh  hour 
when  the  sun  begins  to  steal  in  through 
the  pointed  window,  and  Katie,  lying 
awake,  hears  Merran  begin  to  stir 
below,  and  catches  the  whispering 
sound  of  fragments  of  song  and  old 
tunes,  which  she  sings  under  her 
breath  ;  until  the  sunsetting,  when 
the  dewy  shadows  fall  lengthened 
and  drawn  out  ^tti  the  grass,  and 
the  skies  have  ^^B^em  that  per- 
fect rest  which VHpi^  only  to  the 
evening.  But  tnedays  do  go  by 
noiselessly,  a  silent  procession,  and 
Katie  is  keeping  up  her  heart. 

For  she  has  a  letter— two  letters — 
saying  these  same  often  -  repeated 
words  to  her;  and  Willie's  enconr- 
afjonient  is  the  more  likely  to  have 
effoct  for  the  words  that  follow  it. 
*'  Dinna  let  your  heart  down,  Katie,'* 
wriros  tlie  pressed  sailor,  "  for  if  lean 
but  aye  bt-lieve  ye  mind  me,  I  fear 
no  trouble  in  this  world.  I'm  stout, 
and  young,  and  able  for  work,  and  I 
have  it  in  me  to  be  patient  when  I 
mind  what  ye  said  that  weary  night 
we  parted.  Only  tell  me  you're  no 
grieving  about  me  ; — that's  no  what  I 
moan  either;  but  say  again  what  ye 
said  yon  night,  and  I'll  be  as  near  con- 
tent as  I  can  be  till  I'm  home  again.** 

So  she  is  keeping  up  her  heart,  poor 
Katie!  with  no  vory  great  success  at 
first ;  but  these  days  wear  away,  the 
lonjrost  of  them,  and  now  she  grate- 
fully hails  the  darkness  when  it  comes 
a  half-hour  earlier,  and  thinks  it  a 
relief.  Time  and  the  hour; — but  some- 
times she  sits  listlessly  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  Milton,  and  looks  at  the  clock 
—  the  slow,  punctual,  nnhastening 
dial,  with  every  second  gliding  from 
it,  rounded  and  perfect  like  a  mimic 
globe.  Time  is  short,  say  the  people; 
but  you  do  not  think  so  if  you  watch 


those  slow  methodical  seconds,  and 
note  how  that  little  steel  finger,  which 
you  can  scarcely  see,  has  to  accom- 
plish its  gradual  round  before  one 
minute  is  gone.  Katie  has  no  watch 
to  observe  this  process  on,  but  she 
looks  at  the  unwearying  clock,  and 
her  heart  sinks ;  for  if  all  the  hearts 
in  the  world  broke,  with  yearning  to 
hasten  it,  still,  beat  by  beat,  would 
move  that  steady  pulse  of  time. 

It  was  August  now,  and  the  har- 
vest had  begun.  John  Stewart,  with- 
out any  pretence  of  being  a  farmer^ 
had  ^^a  pickle  aits**  in  one  comer, 
and  ^*-  a  pickle  whait  '*  in  another ; 
and  Merran*s  services  were  required 
out  of  doors,  so  that  the  mother  and 
daughter  were  left  much  alone. 

Near  the  door,  within  sight  of  the 
sunshine,  and  within  reach  of  those 
far-  off  merry  sounds  which  tell  of  a 
band  of  shearers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, Katie  is  sitting  at  the  wheel. 
She  has  put  olf  the  dress  she  usually 
wears,  and  this  is  a  plainer  one — more 
fit,  her  mother  thinks,  for  everyday 
use  at  home — made  of  linen  woven  of 
two  different  shades  of  blue,  a  dark 
and  a  light,  in  equal  stripes.  Tho 
black  laced  apron  is  laid  aside,  too, 
and  th^re  are  little  narrow  frills  round 
this  one,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
gown ;  and  a  plain  white  linen  cuff 
terminates  the  sleeve,  instead  of  the 
cambric  ruffles.  But  the  wheel  goes 
round  busily,  and  Katie  is  singing — 
keeping  up  her  heart. 

In  the  comer,  between  the  fire  and 
the  window — the  usual  place  for  the 
wheel— lounges  Janet,  fulfilling  with 
devotion  her  purpose  in  paying  this 
visit,  which  was  "  to  have  a  crack  ** 
with  her  mother.  Alick  has  sailed 
some  time  ago ;  and  his  young  wife, 
with  no  children  yet,  nor  any  domes- 
tic cares  to  trouble  her,  further  than 
putting  into  some  degree  of  order  her 
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two  small  rooms,  has  acquired  a 
great  habit  of  lounging  and  having 
"  cracks."  The  key  of  her  house  is 
in  her  pocket,  and  Janet  has  not  the 
least  affection  for  the  unemployed 
wheel  at  home. 

"  It's  awfu'  dreary  living  in  the 
town  folks'  lane,"  said  Janet,  lounging 
and  yawning. 

"  What  do  ye  gie  thae  great  gaunts 
for,  ye  idle  cuttie?"  asked  Mrs 
Stewart. 

"  Weel,  but  what  am  I  to  do  ?  and 
I'm  whiles  no  weel,  mother,"  said 
Janet  with  importance.  **  I  wish 
Alick  had  bidden  still,  and  no  ganc  to 
the  sea." 

"  And  what  would  have  come  o' 
you  and  your  house  then?  "  said  her 
mother.  *'  Woman,  I  would  rather 
spin  for  siller  than  sit  wi'  my  hands 
before  mc,  gauuting  like  that  I " 

"Eh, loshi  wha'syon?"  exclaimed 
Janet. 

There  was  no  great  difficulty  in 
ascertaining,  for  immediately  Lady 
Anne  Erskiue  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  the  Milton. 

"  Ob,  Katie,  why  do  you  stay  so 
long  away  ?  "  said  Lady  Anne,  taking 
both  her  favourite*s  hands  into  her 
own.  "  Mrs  Stewart,  I've  come  to 
ask  you  fur  Katie.  Will  you  let  her 
come  home  with  me  ?  " 

**  I'm  sure  you're  very  kind,  my 
lady,"  said  the  evasive  mother. 

"  I  am  not  kind — but  I  am  alone, 
Mrs  Stewart,  and  I  care  for  nobody 
half  so  much  ns  for  Katie :  we  have 
been  together  all  our  lives.  Let  her 
come  with  me  to  Kellie.  Katie,  will 
yon  come?" 

"  And  I'll  put  my  key  in  my  pouch, 
and  come  hamc  and  help  ye,  mother," 
said  Janet  in  an  aside. 

Katie  looked  doubtfully  from  Lady 
Anne  to  her  mother— from  her  mother 
back  to  Lady  Anne ;  and  putting  her 
wheel  softly  away  with  one  hand, 
waited  for  a  decision. 

"  If  it  would  do  ye  good,  Katie — 
would  you  like  to  gang  to  Kellie,  my 
woman  ?  " 

"  And  it's  aye  tanpio  and  cuttie  to 
me — ne'er  a  better  word,"  said  Janet, 
nnder  her  breath. 

**  If  she  wearies  we'll  send  her 
back,"  said  Lady  Anne  eagerly.  "The 
carriage  is  waiting  on  the  road,  and 
diere's  Bauby  sick  with  wishing  for 


yon,  Katie.  Mrs  Stewart^  you'll  let 
her  come  ?  " 

The  carriage  indeed  stood  on  the 
high-road,  grandly  glittering  under 
the  sun,  and  with  ahready  some  ad- 
miring children  from  West  Anster 
school  standing  round  the  impatient 
horses.  Mrs  Stewart  could  not  resist 
the  splendour. 

"  Weel,  bairn,  weel !  away  and  get 
on  your  things — dinna  keep  Lady 
Anne  waiting." 

And  Katie,  looking  out  to  nod  and 
smile  to  Bauby  Kodger,  who  stood  on 
the  bridge  over  the  burn  waiting  to 
see  her,  ran  up  stairs  with  something 
like  a  glow  of  pleasure  on  her  face,  to 
put  on  once  again  her  cambric  ruffles 
and  her  silken  mantle. 

"  Will  ye  no  come  in  and  take  a 
bite  of  something,  Bauby?"  said 
Janet,  stealing  out  to  speak  to  the 
maid,  while  her  mother  engaged  the 
lady  within.      ^^^ 

"  Was't  her^^^^LS  singing?  the 
dear  bairn  1 "  s^^^Ky^  with  glisten- 


ing eyes. 


(1 


me  in  heart  to 


hear  her ;  for,  puir  thing,  she's  had  a 
hard  beginning." 

"  Mony  a  man's  been  pressed  as 
guid  as  AVillie  Morisou,"  said  Janet, 
tossing  her  head ;  "  but  ye  spoil 
Katie  amang  ye.  Are  ye  no  gann  to 
see  your  ain  sister,  Bauby,  and  her 
man  away  ?  " 

"  Ay,  I'm  gaun,"  said  Banby 
shortly,  not  thinking  it  necessary  to 
mention  what  Peggie  did  next  day  to 
all  the  town,  that  her  whole  hoarded 
year's  wages  came  with  her  to  help 
the  "  sair  warstle"  with  which  the 
wife  of  the  pressed  sailor  was  main- 
taining her  children ;  "  but  Peggie's 
come  to  yeai-s,  and  has  her  bairns. 
Awecl  I  wat  they're  an  unco  handfn\ 
puir  things  ;  but  it's  a  grand  divert  to 
grief  to  have  them  to  fecht  for.  Noo, 
the  bit  lassie ! " ' 

Janet  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket 
to  feel  that  she  had  not  lost  her  key, 
and  shrugged  her  shoulders ;  for 
though  very  sympathetic  at  first,  her 
patience  had  worn  out  long  ago. 

And,  to  Bauby's  infinite  satisfaction, 
"  the  bit  lassie "  appeared  imme- 
diately, leaning  on  Lady  Anne's  arm, 
and  with  a  healthful,  pleasant  glow 
upon  her  face. 

**  For,  Bauby,"  whispered  Katie, 
as  she  shook  hands  with  her,  and 
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passed  on  throngh  the  field  to  the 
waiting  carriage,  "  Tm  keeping  up 
my  heart." 

'*  And  blessings  on  yon,  my  bairn," 
said  Banby,  wiping  her  eyes ;  for  she 
had  seen  the  tears  in  Katie's  which 
did  not  fall. 

The  two  friends — for,  in  spite  of  all 
differences  of  rank  and  manners,  such 
they  were — drove  on  for  some  time 
in  silence,  along  that  sea-side  highway, 
running  level  with  the  sunny  Firth. 
On  such  a  day  last  year,  and  in  the 
same  harvest  season,  they  had  tra- 
velled together  to  Edinburgh ;  but 
both,  since  then,  had  learned  and 
sufTcred  much. 

Quiet,  silent  Anne  Erskine!  No 
one  knew  how  your  heart  beat — with 
what  strange,  chivalrous  enthusiasm 
your  whole  frame  thrilled — when  the 
Prince  passed  through  the  grand  old 
Edinburgh  street,  and,  with  the  grace 
of  liis  race,  bowed  under  your  window 
to  the  crowds  thitf|^ered  him ;  for 
utterance  was  ndf^Hbn  to  the  Ode 
wliich  burned  in  yofir  heart,  and  no 
one  knew  that  hour  had  been,  and 
was  gone — the  climax  of  your  youth. 
No  one  dreamed  that  upon  yon,  who 
were  not  born  a  poet,  the  singing 
mautli^  and  the  garland  had  come 
down  in  an  agony,  and  only  the  harp 
been  withheld.  But  it  was  withheld — 
though  you  still  cannot  forget  the 
stormy  cadence  of  the  music,  which 
rushed  through  your  brain  like  the 
wind,  carrying  with  it  a  wild  grand 
mist  of  disordered  words.  They 
never  became  audible  in  song  or 
speech  toother  ears  than  yours— could 
not,  had  you  laboured  for  it  night  and 
day ;  but  still  you  remember  them  in 
your  heart. 

And  since  then  the  hero  of  this 
dream  has  been  a  fugitive,  with  only 
the  wihiest  of  mountain  fastnesses, 
the  truest  of  poor  friends,  to  guard 
him  ;  and  eyes  of  Whigs,  which  would 
have  fiercely  flashed  upon  his  soldiers 
in  the  battle,  have  wept  tears  for 
rrince  Charlie  in  the  flight.  But  no 
one  knows  what  tears  you  have  wept, 


gentle  Lady  Anne!  nor  how  the 
grand  tumult  of  yonder  climax  hour 
still  echoes  and  sighs  about  your 
heart  in  a  wail  of  lamentation  ; — sighs 
gradually  dying  away — echoes  long 
drawn  out,  merging  into  the  calm  of 
the  natural  life ;  but  yon  can  never 
forget  the  inspiration  which  no  one 
knows  but  you. 

And  little  Katie  there,  silently 
leaning  back  in  her  corner.  Katie 
has  bad  her  heart  awakened  into  con- 
sciousness in  another  and  more  usual 
way ;  and  Katie  has  the  larger  expe- 
rience of  the  two — not  of  Love  and 
Grief  alone,  these  common  twin- 
children  of  humanity,  but  of  the 
graver  discipline  which  puts  into  our 
hands  the  helm  and  rein  of  our  own 
hearts.  A  wilful  girl  but  a  little 
while  ago — now  a  woman  with  a  con- 
scious will,  subduing  under  it  the 
emotions  which  are  as  strong  as  her 
life  ; — learning  to  smile  over  her  tears 
for  the  sake  of  others — learning  not 
only  to  counterfeit  calmness,  bnt  to 
have  it,  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
break  their  hearts  to  see  her  suffer;—- 
practised  to  restrain  the  power  of  sor- 
row— to  keep  up,  with  many  a  strug- 
gle, the  sinking  heart.  All  these  re- 
sults, and  the  efforts  which  have  led 
to  them,  are  unknown  to  Lady  Anne, 
who  has  no  rebellious  feelings  to  re- 
strain ;  so  that  Katie  has  made  the 
furthest  progress  in  the  training  of 
actual  life. 

**YouVe  better  now,  Katie,"  sfdd 
Lady  Anne  tenderly. 

**  Yes,  Lady  Anne,"  was  the 
answer;  and  Katie  for  an  instant 
drooped  her  head.  "  Yes,  I'm  better,* 
Lady  Anne,"  she  repeated,  looking 
np  with  a  smile ;  ^^  and  I'll  be  glad, 
very  glad,  to  see  Kellie  again." . 

^*  My  poor  little  Katie ! "  said  good 
Anne  Erskine,  taking  the  little  sofi 
hand  into  her  own — and  a  tear  fell  on 
hers  —  a  tear  of  confidence,  telling 
what  Katie  would  not  tell  in  words. 

^^  Bnt,  Lady  Anne,  dinna  be  vexed 
for  me  —  for  I'm  keeping  up  my 
heart." 


CnAPTBR  XXIV. 


"  I'll  never  forget  you,  Willie,  if  it 
sliould  be  twenty  years  1" 

Is  it  fear  of  yourself — forebodings 
of  an  inconstant  heart  which  bring 


these  words  again,  Katie  Stewart,  to 
your  lips  and  to  your  mind  ?  Time 
and  the  hour  have  run  their  delibe- 
rate course  through  ^ve  long  twelve- 
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months  ; — a  blank  eventless  plain, 
wbich  looks  brief,  as  you  turn  back 
upon  it,  t'ur  all  so  weary  it  was,  as 
htep  by  st«*|>  you  pacvd  its  dreary 
ways.  Aud  some  one  walks  beside 
you,  tlirouf;h  this  lou;;;  avenue  towards 
Kellie.  Is  it  tliat  yuu  fi-ar  yoursflf, 
Katie  Stewart?— is  it  that  alreaily 
your  w«nl  is  broken— your  heart  a 
conscious  traitor? 

It  is  an  autumn  nii^ht,  with  such  a 
pale  sky  loadi'tl  with  ^^^uch  black 
ciouils  as  tliosir  which  overspread  the 
world  nearly  six  years  aj;o  whcu 
Katii^  was  bi'trotlud  —and  the  wind  iu 
fitful  ^u>ts  whirls  and  si;;;lis  about  the 
great  tnrs  oveihrad,  ami,  s natch in;^ 
ajjain  from  the  bou;:hs  these  yrllow 
leaves,  drops  tht-ni,  like  h>ve- tokens, 
at  hrr  Ifct.  A  melancholy  wind  — 
yet  it  briirhtcns  the  eyes  and  flushes 
the  cheirk  a;;ainst  uhirh  it  spi-nds  its 
stren;!(li:  and  thou;j[h  autumn  wails 
ami  tiii-s  iM-rnrc.  it,  with  the  chill 
breath  of  winter  pur>uin;;  her  track, 
yet  the  \^inilo\vs  ::l<>w  iu  ca>tle  and 
cotta^re.  and  lu-arth-^  ;;row  bright  viitU 
a  railiance  kimler  than  the  verv  >uu. 
So  that  the  tivw;!^  wiihin  rises  ou  the 
wailiu;:  without,  and  drowns  it;  and, 
us  it  is  a  Itfi-  we  not  not  of,  which 
makes  ua  tremble  in  presence  of  the 
dead,  >o  the  winter  traruients  vthich 
the  earth  aud  we  put  un  are  but  so 
manv  blithe  a-.* u ranees  that  summer 

m 

comt-s  airain. 

And  Katie  Stenart  is  no  lonjicr  a 
;:irl:  but  her  three-and- twenty  years 
have  stiliered  hrr  little,  thou^di  the 
mothrr  in  the  Milton  at  hum*'  retlects, 
not  without  ^hame,  that  at  thive-and- 
twentv  "a  bairn  of  mine  I"  btill 
bi'ars  her  father's  name.  The  little 
pn^tty  ii;:ure  moves  aliout  with  as 
little  con>traint,  as  little  heaviness, 
as  wbm  onlv  seventeen  ^e;irs  haii 
fallen  upon  it  in  sunshine ;  aud  peace 
is  iihiniii;;  in  the  blue  eyes,  and  health 
ou  the  Si -ft  cheek.  More  than  that: 
for  still  the  favourite  Id  Kellie  Castle 
will  have  her  own  way — and  has  it — 
aud  still  the  ecrii-  gallery  rin^s  with 
her  blithe  .strp  and  blither  \oice: 
and  as  well  plea>ed  as  evi-r  dr>es 
Katie  c<inteniplate  the  delicate  ruflles 
at  her  >h-e\r.  anil  the  warm  mantle 
of  ^^arh■t  cloth,  with  its  rich  tasst-Is 
and  >ilkrn  lining,  which  has  replaced 
for  winter  ci>ufort  the  pretty  cloak 
of  Bilk  aud  lace.  .Fur  thcae  five  yean 
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have  made  it  no  longer  hard  to  kiHtp  up 
her  heart ;— an«l  luis  i>he  forjr«»tten  V 

Some  one  walks  by  her  ^ide  through 
the  avenue,  sto<ipin«;  down  just  uow 
to  make  out  if  he  can  what  that  mur- 
mur was,  which  he  couhl  faintly  hear 
as  she  turned  her  head  aside.  And 
this  is  no  merchant- sailor— no  yeo- 
man laird;  tor  even  in  the  dimness 
of  the  twili;;ht,  you  can  see  the  dia- 
mond flitter  on  his  linger  through  the 
rich  lace  which  droops  over  his  hand. 
His  ri;;ht  arm  is  iu  a  sling,  and  his 
face  pale— for  not  lon^'  ago  he  waa 
wounded; — a  fortunate  wound  for  him, 
since  it  n'uioved  tlie  attainder  under 
which  he  lav,  and  >utl'ered  him  to 
return  to  his  own  land. 

For  the  rebel  of  the  M.*»,  languishing 
in  a  far  count rv,  could  not  see  his  ow  » 
race  in  battle  with  a  forei^ni  enemy 
without  in>tineiively  rn>hing  to  j«)ia 
his  native  ranks.  Very  true,  they 
fought  for  King  George  —  iu  name, 
at  least,  of  KiutfUeorge;  but.  truer, 
they  were  Sc<MKcu,  Kn^tishnun, 
his  own  bhNKi  and  kin,  aud  he  could 
not  fohl  his  hands  ami  look  on.  Des- 
iderate ly  wounded  he  had  been  in  the 
tirst  batth'.  and  in  })ity  and  ailmiration 
they  sent  Sir  Alexander  home. 

Sir  Alexander !  The  young  kni;!ht 
who  >ent  you  the  white  rose-*,  Katie 
Stewart — wh<i  wi»ke  many  a  startling 
thou;: lit  and  fancy  in  the  t:iilish  free 
heart  which  fpiestioned  with  itself  if 
this  were  the  hero.  Now,  tried  by 
some  troubles — the  fiery  young  spirit 
mellowed  and  dee|)ened- -the  spells 
of  ]»atrioti.'*m  and  loyalty— 4les|ierate 
courage  and  present  suffering,  to 
charm  to  him  the  enthusiast  miud; — 
how  is  it  now? 

But   VdU  ^earcllv  can  tell  br  this 

■  w  * 

that  Katie  savs,  under  her  breath,  as 
.--he  looks  up  toward  the  sky,  *'  If  it 
were  twcntv  rears  I"' 

The  firelight  shines  brightly  through 
the  uncurtained  window  ot  the  west 
room,  but  no  La«lv  Anne  is  there 
w  hen  Katie  enters ;  for  :Ureadv  there 
are  lights  in  the  ^reat  drawing-room, 
and  servants  go  about  bu>ily,  pre- 
paring for  the  party  whieh  is  to  meet 
within  its  haunted  bound?  to-nJL'ht. 
Laily  Anne  is  still  in  her  own  rLK»m, 
but  her  toilette  is  already  completed  ; 
^o  that  Bauby  Kodger,'  who  atauds 
ben?  before  the  Are,  has  come  in  quest 
of  Katie,  to  asoertaiD  that  she  Is  ^  fit 
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to  be  seen ;  ^' — for  again  Katie  most 
take  her  embroidery  frame,  and  her 
seat  in  a  comer  of  the  great  drawing- 
room,  for  her  own  pleasure  and  Ladj 
Anne's. 

Glowing  from  the  cold  wind  is 
Katie's  face,  and  her  eyes  sparkle  in 
the  light  like  stars.  But  this  brilliant 
look  brings  a  cold  misgiving  to  Bauby 
Kodger's  heart ;  and  as  she  looses  the 
sciiriet  hood  which  comes  closely 
round  the  face  of  the  little  beanty, 
and  puts  back  the  carl  which  in  this 
light  actually  gleams  and  casts  a 
reflection  like  gold,  she  thinks  of  the 
young  sailor  fighting  upon  the  sea, 
and  sighs. 

'*  What  way  do  you  sigh,  Bauby?" 

"  What  way  do  I  sigh  ?"  Bauby 
shook  from  the  pretty  cloak  one  or 
two  raindrops  which  it  had  caught  of 
the  shower  which  now  began  to  patter 
against  the  windows.  ^^  Weel,  ane 
canna  aye  tell ;  but  it's  no  sae  lang 
since  ye  sighed  whj||ryoarsel,  when 
there  lookic  tobe  litlMK>agb  reason." 

^^  But  ane  can  aye  tell  what  it's 
about  when  ane's  angry,  Bauby," 
said  Katie  Stewart. 

^^  And  what  should  I*  be  angry  for? 
It's  no  my  place.  Miss  Katie.  Ilka 
ane  kens  best  for  themsel  when  it's 
the  time  to  sigh  and  when  it's  the 
time  to  smile,  and  young  folk  bavena 
nuld  memories :  it's  no  to  be  expected 
of  them.  I'm  no  that  anld  cither 
mysel— though  I  might  be  the  mother 
of  twa  or  three  like  you  ;  but  there's 
folk  dwells  in  my  remembrance,  Katie 
Stewart — dwells — like  them  that  bide 
at  hamc.  I'm  blithe  o'  ye  getting  up 
your  heart  —  ne'er  heeJ  me;  —  bat 
whiles — I  canna  help  it — I  think  npott 
thoin  that's  awa." 

And  Katie  Stewart  spoke  not,  an- 
swered not,  but,  drawing  the  lace  on 
her  apron  slowly  through  her  fingers, 
looked  down  into  the  glowing  fire  and 
smiled. 

What  did  it  mean?  Bauby  looked 
at  her  wistfully  to  decipher  it,  but 
could  not  meet  her  eye.  Was  it  the 
smile  of  gratifled  vanity — was  it  the 
modest  self-confidence  of  truth  ?  But 
though  Bauby  began  straightway  to 
arrange  this  shining  golden  hair,  on 
which  still  other  rain-drops  glimmer 
like  diamonds,  the  smile  dudes  her 
comprehension  still. 

''  I*U  go  and  get  my  fown,"  said 


Katie,  as  she  contemplated  her  hair 
in  the  glass,  and  proclaimed  herself 
satisfied ;  *^  and  ye'll  help  me,  Bauby, 
to  put  it  on." 

^^  Ay,  gang  like  a  guid  bairn ;  and 
ye'll  get  some  rose-water  for  your 
hands  on  the  little  table  in  the  win- 
dow ;  but  there's  nae  fire  in  your  ain 
room,  and  it's  wearing  cauld— dinna 
bide  lang  there.  Weel,  weel,"  said 
Bauby  Kodger,  leaning  her  arms  on 
the  mantelpiece,  and  looking  down 
with  perplexed  eyes  to  the  fire,  as 
Katie^went  away — ^^  nae  doubt,  if  she 
did  better  for  hersel  it  would  be  my 
pairt  to  rejoice;  but  when  I  mind 
that  bonnie  lad,  and  sae  fond  as  he 
was  about  her — ^as  wha  could  help 
being  fond  o'  her? — I  scarce  can  thole 
that  she  should  take  up  wi'  anither ; 
but  it's  the  way  of  the  world.'* 

And  again  Bauby  sighed — so  great 
a  sigh  that  the  flame  of  the  lamp 
flickered  before  her  breath,  as  before 
some  fugitive  gale. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  subject  of 
her  thoughts  returned,  carrying  over 
her  arm  her  grand  gala  dress.  It 
was  quite  a  superb  dress  for  Ejitie 
Stewart — almost  as  fine,  indeed,  as  the 
one  Lady  Anne  is  to  wear  to-night, 
and  quite  as  splendid  as  that  famous 
gown  in  which  Leddy  Kilbrachmont 
was  married,  though  the  fame  of  it  tra- 
velled through  half-a-dozen  parishes. 
This  white  silk  petticoat  is  Leddy 
KUbrachmont's  gift;  and  Mrs  Stewart 
herself  presented  to  her  daughter  that 
rich  ruby-coloured  silken  gown.  It 
was  to  have  been  Katie's  weddinc 
gown  had  all  things  gone  well,  and 
has  lain  for  several  years  unmade,  in 
waiting,  if  periiaps  it  had  been  needed 
for  tkat  occasion.  But  Katie  Is 
three-aad'twenty,  and  her  marriage 
day  seems  as  far  off  as  ever,  while 
still  her  bridegroom  bears,  far  away, 
the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  of  the  war ; 
so  the  gown  is  made,  that  in  the  Lady 
Erskine's  parties  Katie  may  be  pre- 
sentable, and  Lady  Erskine  herself 
has  addcKl  the  raffles  of  laoe  to  those 
graceful  sleeves. 

The  gown  is  on,  the  lace  carefully 
draped  over  the  round  white  arms ; 
and  Banby  stands  before  her,  smooth- 
ing down  the  rich  folds  of  the  sUk« 
and  shedding  back  those  little  rings 
of  short  hair  which  will  escape  ani 
cod  npon  Katie's  temples. 
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"Now  yeVe  gaun  in — yeVe  gauu 
in,"  said  Bauby,  looking  with  troubled 
eyes  into  her  favourite's  face,  **  and 
ne'er  a  ane  kens  what  mischief  may 
be  done  before  ye  come  out  o'  that 
room  this  night.*' 

But  Katie  only  lauglied,  and  lifted 
the  little  embroidery  frame  which  was 
to  go  with  her  into  the  great  drawing- 
room. 

Again  a  room  full  of  those  graceful 
noble  people, — itself  a  noble  room, 
with  family  portraits  on  its  walls, 
some  of  them  fine,  all  of  them  bear- 
ing a  kindly  historical  interest  to  the 
guests  who  counted  kin,  through  this 
lady  and  that,  with  the  house  of 
Kellie ;  and  again  a  brilliant  stream 
of  conversation,  which  dazzles  Katie 
less  than  it  once  did,  though  with 
natural  delicacy  she  still  takes  little 
part,  but  remains  an  amused  observer, 
a  quiet  listener,  looking  up  from  her 
work  with  bright  intelligent  glances 
which  make  the  speakers  grateful; 
and  there,  like  her  shadow,  with  a 
scarf  binding  his  disabled  arm,  and 
his  face  as  interesting  as  a  handsome 
pale  face  can  be, — there,  again,  stands 
Sir  Alexander. 

Look  up  into  his  face,  Katie  Stewart 
— look  up,  as  you  could  not  do  on 
yonder  beautiful  autumn  night,  when 
Lady  Colville's  crimson  curtains 
threw  their  ruddy  shade  upon  your 
face,  and  made  him  think  you  blushed. 
It  may  be  that  you  blushed — blushes 
of  the  imagination,  harmless  and 
without  peril ;  but  now  the  colour  on 
your  check  is  steady  as  the  soft  tints 
of  a  rose,  and  you  look  up  with 
candid  open  eyes  into  his  face.  He 
speaks  low ;  but,  though  your  voice  is 
never  loud,  you  give  him  answers 
which  others  hear — frankly,  without 
even  the  hesitation,  without  the 
downcast  glances  with  which  you 
answer  the  old,  lofty,  stately  gentleman 
who  speaks  to  you  now  and  then  with 
kindly  smiles ;  for  that  is  the  bead  of 
the  house  of  Lindsay,  the  father  of  that 
Lady  Anne,  whom  all  Scotland  shall 
love  hereafter  for  one  of  the  sweetest 
ballads  which  makes  our  language 
mnsical.  And  you  look  down  shily, 
Katie  Stewart,  when  you  speak  to  the 
Earl  of  Balcarras,  because  he  is  be- 
yond question  a  grand  gentleman, 
of  the  grandest  antique  type  ;  but 
you  neither  hesitate  nor  look  down 


when  you  answer  Sir  Alexander,  be- 
cause he  is  living  at  Kellie,  and  jovt 
see  him  every  day,  and  have  almost 
forgotten  that  at  one  time  you  would 
have  made  him  a  hero.  He  t9  a  hero- 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  now — a  fit 
subject  for  romance  or  ballad — ^brave, 
loyal,  unfortunate — an  attainted  rebel 
once,  a  free  man  now,  for  his  valour's 
sake ;  but  wilful  Katie  Stewart  re- 
members nothing  of  the  white  roses 
— nothing  of  the  moonlight  night  on 
the  oriel  window — but,  leaning  her 
little  impatient  hands  upon  her  em- 
broidery frame,  looks  up  into  his  face, 
and  smiles  and  talks  to  him  as  if  he 
were  her  brother. 

The  good,  brave,  simple,  knightly 
heart  1  this  voice  has  haunted  him  in 
painful  flight  and  bivouac  —  has 
spoken  audible  words  to  him  in  the 
fair  moonlight  of  southern  lands — has 
been  his  ideal  of  comfort  and  glad- 
ness many  a  day  when  he  needed 
both  ;  and  this  not  only  because  him- 
self was  charmed  with  the  young 
fresh  spirit,  but  because  those  flushed 
cheeks  and  downcast  eyes  persuaded 
him  that  he  was  the  hero,  the  magi- 
cian to  whose  mystic  touch  the 
chords  of  this  harp  should  thrill  as 
they  had  never  thrilled  before.  And 
it  was  not  all  the  crimson  curtain, 
Katie  Stewart — not  all;  and  there  was 
a  magician  at  work,  breathing  pre- 
lude whispers  over  these  wondrous 
strings ; — only  the  weird  hand  was 
a  hand  within  yourself,  unseen, 
impalpable,  and  not  the  hand  of 
Alexander  Erskine. 

He  begins  to  find  this  out  to-night — 
and  well  it  is  only  now ;  for  before,  he 
was  alone,  exiled,  distressed,  and 
carried  about  with  him  this  fanciful 
remembrance  and  aflection,  like  some 
fairy  companion  to  cheer  and  gladden 
him.  Now,  it  is  very  true  his  face 
grows  blank,  his  head  droops,  and 
uneasily  his  restless  hand  moves  on 
the  back  of  the  high  chair  he  leans 
on  ;  but  many  bright  faces  are  round 
him — many  hearts  are  eager  to  ques- 
tion, to  sympathise,  to  admire.  The 
wound  will  shoot  and  pain  him,  per- 
haps through  all  these  winter  days, 
and  into  the  spring ;  but  the  wound 
is  not  mortal,  and  it  will  heal. 

And  Katie  Stewart  lifts  her  window 
that  night  and  looks  out  to  the  west, 
which  the  pallid  moon  is  nearing,  and 
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smiles — smiles,  bnt  tears  are  there 
withal  to  obscure  her  shining  eyes'; 
for,  as  she  observes  this  nightly  loving 
sapcrstition,  there  comes  sometimes 
a  vague  terror  upon  her  that  he  may 
be  lying  dreamless  and  silent  upon 
some  death-encumbered  deck,  for 
whom  she  sends  this  smile  away  to 
the  far  west  to  shine  into  his  dreams ; 
and  as  she  closes  her  window,  and 
sits  down  by  the  little  table  on  which 
she  has  placed  her  light,  the  sickness 
of  long  deferred  hope  comes  flooding 
over  her  heart,  and  she  hides  her  face 


in  her  hands.  Day  after  day,  year 
upon  year,  how  they  have  glided  past 
— so  slow  that  every  footfall  came  to 
have  its  separate  sound,  and  it  seems 
as  though  she  had  counted  every  one ; 
and  Katie  bows  her  head  upon  the 
little  Bible  on  her  table,  and  speaks 
in  her  heart  to  One  whom  these  years 
and  hours  have  taught  her  to  know, 
but  whom  she  knew  not  before. 

And  then  she  lays  her  head  on  her 
pillow  and  falls  asleep — falls  asleep 
as  Bauby  Rodger  bade  her,  long  ago> 
smiling  for  his  dream's  sake. 


CHAPTEK  XXV. 


'*  Katie,  Katie,  your  roses  take 
long  to  bloom,"  said  Lady  Anne 
Erskine  ;  ''  here  is  where  you  began 
last  year,  and  they  are  not  out  of  the 
bud  yet." 

^^  But  Miss  Katie  has  had  other 
gear  ia  hand.  Lady  Anne — ^your  lady- 
ship disna  mind,"  said  Bauby  in  a 
sligiit  tone  of  reproof. 

*'If  Bauby  had  only  kept  count 
how  many  yards  of  cambric  I've  hem- 
med for  Lordie,"  said  Katie  Stewart ; 
**  and  look.  Lady  Anne, — see." 

For  to  the  ends  of  a  delicate  cam- 
bric cravat  Katie  is  sewing  a  deep 
border  of  lace, — old  rich  lace  which 
the  Lady  Erskine,  not  unmindful  for 
herself  of  such  braveries,  is  expending 
on  her  son. 

''  Well,  you  know,  Katie,  I  think 
Lordic  is  too  young,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
drawing  herself  up  slightly;  **  and  so 
did  Janet  when  1  told  her ;  but  no 
doubt  Lady  Erskine  is  his  mother : 
he's  scarcely  thirteen  yet — and  lace 
like  that!" 

"  He's  a  bounieboy,  my  lady ;  and 
then  he's  Karl  of  Kellie  now,"  said  the 
maid, — for  Lady  Anno  in  these  years 
had  lost  her  father. 

*'  So  he  is.  It  makes  a  difference, 
no  doubt ;  but  Janet  says  if  he  was 
her  son — Katie,  what  ails  ye?" 

''It's  naething,  Lady  Anne;  it's 
just  a  letter,"  answered  Katie,  who, 
sitting  within  reach  of  the  open  door, 
had  seen  the  housekeeper  appear  in 
the  gallery,  beckoning  and  holding 
lip  the  precious  epistle :  "  I'll  be 
buek  the  now." 

And  Lordic's  lace  fell  on  the  floor 
at  the  feet  of  Lady  Anne. 
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The  good  Lady  Anne  took  it  up 
gravely,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  She'll  never  be  any  wiser,  Bauby :' 
we  need  not  expect  it  now,  you  know ; 
and  she  gets  letters  from  only  one 
person.  But  I  think  Katie  is  getting 
over  that.  She's  forgetting  the  sailor, 
Bauby." 

^'I  dinna  ken,  my  lady,"  said'* 
Bauby  mournfully,  as,  kneelmg  on 
the  carpet  with  a  round  work-basket 
before  her,  she  pursued  her  occupa- 
tion, nnravelling  a  mass  of  bright 
silks,  which  lay  matted  in  seemingly 
hopeless  entanglement  within  the 
grasp  of  her  great  hands. 

'^  But  I  think  so,  Bauby ;  and  I 
think  Sir  Alexander  likes  her.    If  he 
sought  her — though  it  would  be  a.. 
poor,  poor  match  for  an  Erskine — 
she  surely  would  never  think  of  the 
sailor  more." 

Bauby  lifted  her  head  indignantly ; 
bnt  Lady  Anne's  mild  eyes  were  cast 
down  upon  her  work,  and  the  flaming 
glance  did  no  execution. 

^'Ane  disna  ken,  my  lady;  it's  ill 
to  judge,"  was  the  ambiguous,  oracu- 
lar reply. 

"But  one  does  know  what  one 
thinks.  Do  you  not  tltink  her  mind 
is  as  free  as  it  used  to  be  ?— do  you 
not  think  she  has  forgotten  him, 
Bauby?" 

Bauby  was  perplexed  and  unwilling 
to  answer — unwilling  to  confess  how 
she  feared  and  doubted  for  poor  Willie 
Morison,  now  saiUng  in  Lord  Col- 
ville's  ship,  and  as  well  as  a  pressed 
sailor  could  be ;  so  she  bent  her  head, 
and  exclaimed  against  an  obstinate 
impracticable  knot,  to  gain  time. 
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It  served  her  purpose ;  for  before        "  There's  naething  ails  my  lord, 
the  knot  yielded,  Katie  came  stealing  ^Lady  Anne — only  he's  been  kind  to 


into  the  room  with  shining  wet  eyes, 
and  some  shy  triamph  and  nnnsaal 
pride  upon  her  face.  The  face  itself 
was  flushed ;  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
80,  for  Katie  felt  the  quiet  scrutiny 
of  Lady  Anne,  and  the  eager,  im- 
patient glances  of  Bauby,  searching 
her  thoughts  in  her  look  ;  and  bright 
shy  looks  she  gave  them— first  to  the 
maid,  the  most  interested,  who  felt 
her  faith  strengthened  by  the  glance ; 
and  then  to  the  gentle,  solicitous 
lady,  Avho  looked  tenderly  at  the 
moisture  on  her  cheek,  but  laid  Lor- 
dic's  lace  cravat  on  the  table  not- 
withstanding, and  said,  with  a  slight, 
unconscious  censure, 

"  You  threw  it  down,  Katie,  when 
you  Avent  away." 

^^  I  didna  ken.  Lady  Anne,"  said 
Katie,  in  so  low  an  under  tone  that 
her  friend  had  to  stoop  towards  her 
to  hear,  "for  I  wanted  to  get  my 
letter." 

The  eyes  of  Bauby  brightened,  and 
Lady  Anne  moved  with  a  little  im- 
patience on  her  chair. 

"  Well ;  but  there  will  be  no  news, 
Katie?  I  suppose  he  tells  you  no 
news  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  Lady  Anne." 

**  Then,  Katie,  why  do  you  not  tell 
mo?  Has  anything  happened  to  my 
brother  ?  Is  the  young  man  still  in 
Lord  Colville's  ship  ?  " 


Willie;  and  now — ^now  he's  jiwt 
among  the  common  men  nae  mair, 
nor  the  small  ofiScers  neither — ^bot 
he's  master  in  a  ship  himsel.^ 

^^  Master  in  a  ship ! "  Bauby  Rod- 
ger sprang  to  her  feet,  overt mninff 
both  silks  and  basket,  and  the  placid 
Lady  Anne  was  sufficiently  moved 
to  lose  her  needle.  ^^  Master  in  a 
ship ! " 

*^  He  says  it  disna  mean  Cap- 
tain," said  Katie,  the  bright  tears 
running  over  out  of  her  full  eyes; 
^^  but  it's  Master  of  the  sailing — and 
a  man  that's  master  of  the  sailing 
canna  be  far  from  master  of  tho 
ship.  And  it's  a  sloop  of  war ;  bnt  a 
sloop  of  war's  no  like  the  little  trad- 
ing sloops  in  the  Firth,  Lady  Anne. 
It's  masted  and  rigged  like  a  ship, 
Willie  says,  and  bigger  than  that 
weary  cutter ;  and  now  he's  among 
the  officers,  where  he  should  be,  and 
no  a  common  man." 

And  Katie  put  down  her  face  into 
her  hands,  and  cried  for  very  joy. 

^'  She  needs  nae  comfort  the  noo, 
my  lady,"  said  Bauby  in  a  whisper, 
as  Lady  Anne  drew  her  hand  caress- 
ingly over  Katie's  hair:  "let  her 
greet;  for  it's  blithe  to  greet  when 
ane's  heart  is  grit,  and  rinning  owre 
wi  joy." 

'*  Then  yon  can  look  for  my 
needle,  Bauby,"  said  Lady  Anne. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


The  Lady  Erskine  began  to  feel 
considerably  encumbered  with  her 
sister-in-law.  At  present,  with 
many  schemes,  she  was  labouring  in 
her  vocation,  receiving  and  giving 
invitations  in  an  energetic  endeavour 
to  get  poor  Anne  "  off."  But  Lady 
Anne  herself  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  getting  off:  her  romance  was  over 
— a  short,  wild,  unusual  one;  and 
now  tho  west  room  with  its  em- 
broidery frame — the  quiet  daily  walk 
— the  frequent  visit  to  Lady  Janet 
and  her  children — and  the  not  unfre- 
quent  letters  of  Lady  Betty,  sufficed 
to  fill  with  peaceful  contentment  tho 
quiet  days  of  Lady  Anne.  The  poor 
Lady  Erskine !  She  had  succeeded 
in  awakening  a  dormant  liking  for 


"  her  dear  sister"  in  the  comfortable 
breast  of  a  middle-aged,  eligible, 
landed  gentleman,  whose  residence 
lay  conveniently  near  the  Castle.  A 
long  time  it  took  to  make  this  good 
man  know  his  own  mind,  and  many 
were  the  delicate  hints  and  insinua- 
tions by  which  the  match-maker  did 
her  utmost  to  throw  light  upon  the 
subject.  At  length  a  perception  be- 
gan to  dawn  upon  him :  he  thought 
he  had  found  out,  the  honest  man, 
that  this  mind  of  his,  hitherto,  in  his 
own  consciousness,  solely  occupied 
with  crops  and  hunts,  good  wine  and 
local  politics,  had  been  longing  all 
its  life  for  tho  ^^  refined  compan- 
ionship "  of  which  Lady  Erskine 
preached  to  him ;  and  as  he  fonnd  it 
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out,  he  sighed.  Still,  if  it  mast  be, 
it  must,  and  the  idea  of  Lady  Anne 
was  not  unendurable ;  ro  the  good 
man  put  on  a  new  wig,  like  the  Laird 
of  Cockpen,  and,  mounting  his  mare, 
rode  cannily  to  Kellie  Castle. 

But  Lady  Anne,  like  Mrs  Jean, 
said  Xo— said  it  as  quietly,  with  a 
little  surprise,  but  very  little  discom- 
posure, and  no  signs  of  relenting. 
"As  if  men  came  to  the  Castle  every 
day  on  such  like  errands  !  "  said  the 
wooer  to  himself,  with  some  heat, 
and  considerable  bewilderment,  as 
the  turrets  of  Kellie  disappeared  bo- 
hind  him,  when  he  went  away. 

Still  more  indignant  and  injured 
felt  the  Lady  of  Kellie  ;  but  the  cal- 
prit  said  not  a  word  in  self-defence  : 
so  more  parties  were  given,  more  in- 
vitations accepted,  and  Lady  Erskine 
even  vaguely  intimated  the  expedi- 
ency of  visiting  London  for  a  month 
or  two.  Anne  was  full  five-and- 
twenty  ;  and  her  sister-in-law  never 
looked  upon  the  unmarried  young 
lady  but  with  self-reproach,  and  fear 
lest  people  might  say  that  she  had 
neglected  her  duty. 

But  the  parties  would  not  do.  Quiet, 
unselfish,  sincere,  the  yonng  ladies 
and  the  young  gentlemen  made  Anne 
Erskine  their  friend— confided  troubles 
to  her— told  her  of  love  distresses ; 
young  men,  even,  Avho  might  have 
spoken  to  her — Lady  Erskine  thought 
— of  that  subject  as  principal,  and 
not  as  confidfinft' ;  but  Lady  Anne 
felt  no  disappointment.  It  is  true 
she  remembered,  with  a  certain  quiet 
«:ati.sfaction,  that  it  was  her  own 
fiiult  she  was  still  Anne  Erskine, 
and  thought  kindly  of  the  good 
man  who  had  generously  put  it  in 
her  power  to  refuse  him ;  but  in 
this  matter  Lady  Anne's  ambition 
went  no  further,  and  Lady  Erskine 
was  foiled. 

So,  under  the  high  window  in  the 
west  room,  Lady  Anno  sits  happily 
at  her  embroidery  frame,  and  works 
the  quiet  hours  away.  She  is  labour- 
ing at  a  whole  suit  of  covers  for  those 
high-backed,  upright  chairs  in  Lady 
Colville's  drawing-room — and  many  a 
pretty  thing  besides   has  Lady  Col- 


ville  from  the  same  unfailing  loom  ; 
and  rich  are  those  little  girls  of  Lady 
Janet's,  who  sometimes  tumble  about 
this  pleasant  apartment,  and  ravel 
the  silks  with  which  patient  aunt 
Anne  makes  flowers  bloom  for  them 
upon  that  perennial  canvass.  And 
Katie  Stewart  draws  a  low  chair  to 
Lady  Anne's  feet,  and  plays  with  her 
embroidery  frame  sometimes ;  some- 
times, among  fine  linen  and  cambric, 
works  at  garments  for  Lordie;  and 
sometimes,  bending  those  undisci- 
plined shoulders  over  a  great  volume 
on  her  knee,  reads  aloud  to  the  placid, 
unwearying  worker  above  her,  whose 
shoulders  own  no  stoop  as  her  fingers 
no  weariness.  Or  Katie  sings  at 
her  work  those  songs  about  Strephon 
and  Chloe  which  poor  Sir  Alexander 
thought  so  sweet ;  and  Lady  Erskine, 
pausing  as  she  passes,  comes  in  to 
hear,  and^  to  spend  a  stray  half-hour 
in  local  gossip,  which  none  of  all  the 
three  are  quite  above;  and  Baubj 
Rodger  expatiates  about  the  room, 
and  makes  countless  pilgrimages  to 
Lady  Anne's  own  apartment,  and 
now  and  then  crosses  the  gallery, 
visible  through  the  half-open  door, 
bearing  a  load  of  delicate  lace  and 
cambric,  which  she  constantly  has  in 
reserve  to  be  "  ironed  "  when  she's 
"  no  thrang ;  " — and  so  they  spend 
their  life. 

An  uneventful,  quiet  life,  sweetened 
with  many  unrecorded  charities — a 
life  disturbed  by  no  storms,  dis- 
tressed by  no  hardships — full  of  peace . 
so  great  that  they  hardly  knew  it  to 
be  peace,  and  rich  with  love  and 
kindness  into  which  there  entered 
neither  passion  nor  coldness,  indifix^r- 
enco  nor  distrust.  The  sunshine 
came  and  went ;  the  days,  all  of  one 
quiet  sisterhood,  passed  by  with  steps 
so  soft  they  left  no  print.  And  as  the 
days  passed,  so  did  the  years; — 
slowly,  but  you  scarce  could  call  them 
tedious;  with  sober  cheer  and  smiling 
faces,  each  one  you  looked  on  grow- 
ing more  mature  than  that  which 
went  before ; — and  so  Time  and  the 
hour  passed  on  unwearying,  and  five 
other  long  twelvemonths  glided  by 
into  the  past. 
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"  ARE  THERE  NOT  GREAT  BOASTERS  AMONG  US?  " 


It  is  trite  enough  to  say  "  How 
little  do  we  know  ourselves;"  and 
becanse  trite,  the  chances  are,  it  is 
quite  true.  We  are  continually  rais- 
ing a  laugh  against  the  Americans, 
because  they  are  given  to  swagger  a 
little  too  much,  whilst  we  industri- 
ously forget  from  what  quarter  their 
inheritance  comes.  If  an  individual 
may  be  allowed  to  make  a  national 
confession  with  as  much  indulgence 
as  every  individual  is  allowed  to  make 
his  national  boasting,  let  me  be  treated 
leniently  if  I  venture — thus.  There 
is  not  a  more  absurdly  boastful  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  we,  the 
"  Great  English  Nation."  We  boast 
of  everything  belonging  to  us.  If 
there  be  a  difference  between  us  and 
our  Transatlantic  brethren,  it  is  in 
this,  that  as  their  boasting  takes  it^ 
character  from  democratic  institu- 
tions, our  boasting  is  characterised 
by  a  dash  of  aristocratic  delicacy. 
Theirs  is  more  vulgar,  that  is  all; 
but,  nevertheless,  as  we  are  daily 
progressing  towards  them  in  politics, 
so  are  we  in  this  respect,  that  our 
national  swaggering  is  decidedly  im- 
proving in  vulgarity.  That  regards 
the  manner  of  our  boasting.  The 
matter  of  it  is  to  be  found  everywhere, 
and  in  everything.  We  boast  of 
cverj'thing  belonging  to  us,  and  of 
some  few  that  do  not  belong  to  us ; 
for  swaggering  Pride  is  twin-brother 
to  Falsehood.  We  boast  of  a  pros- 
perity from  which  millions  are  run- 
ning away ;  of  a  Representative  sys- 
tem, which  represents  not  much  of 
the  sense,  but  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  nonsense  of  the  people ;  of  a 
public  morality,  at  which  every  man 
individually  laughs  in  his  sleeve— to 
which  so  many  elections  are  giving 
the  lie,  by  a  total  disregard  to  the 
morals  of  their  parliamentary  can- 
didates. 

We  make  a  very  great  fuss,  and 
ever  have  done  so,  about  our  "  Trial 
by  Jury."  A  capital  thing,  indeed,  in 
that  theory  which  supposes  the  bulk 
of  mankind  quite  honest,  and  quite 
competent.  But  as  public  honesty 
lessens,  and  political  heats  class  men 
Into  parties,  trial  by  jury  may  not  bo 


the  best  security  to  life  or  property. 
"  Trial  by  jury,"  by  all  means,  says 
the  culprit,  knowing  there  is  at  least 
one  pig-headed  brute  in  the  jury-box, 
and  perhaps  more  than  one  great 
rogue — that  villany  is  so  hedged  with 
the  chicanery  of  law,  and  the  not 
only  permitted,  but  honoured    and 
fostered  malignant  subtlety  of  law- 
yers, that  there  is  a  very  fair  chance 
of  Honesty  being  put  out  of  counte- 
nance, and  Crime  walking  off  nn- 
blnshingly,  even  with  a  triumphant 
effrontery.      O,    Ireland  —  Ireland ! 
What  is  "  trial  by  jury"  there.    A 
pretty  boast  indeed,  that  might,  as 
it  swells  in  the  throat,  choke  the 
bragging  mightiness  of  England.  Bad 
is  it,  indeed,  for  a  people,  when  the 
solemnity  of  law  becomes  a  mockery 
— when  the  parade  of  courts,    the 
ermine  of  judges,  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  justice,  are  only  brought 
before  a  people  to  represent  a  farce. 
Law,  as  it  is  in  its  results  in  Ireland, 
exhibits  the  mighty  doings  for  little 
ends  which  will  make  the  present  ago 
ridiculous  to  posterity.    Even  in  more 
sober  England,  is  not  the  virtue  of 
trial   by  jury  deteriorating,  simply 
because   morals    are    deteriorating, 
knavery  more  taken  under  protection, 
and  our  great  Parliamentary  charac- 
ter,   which    should    be    the   mirror 
whereby  all  institutions  should  dress 
themselves,  a  sullied  example  ?    We 
are   always   averring   that   "  Truth 
will  prevail"— ifia^na   est  Veritas  et 
pra^valebit;  and  we  never  say  this 
so  impressively  as  when  we  desire 
some  falsehood  to  prevail.  And  Truth 
does  not  prevail.     On  the  contrary, 
all    our   great  public    acts  of  this 
our  new  era,  of  which  we  boast  so 
much,  have  been  obtained  confessedly 
by  "  enormous  lying;"  and  so  much 
is  lying  in  favour  that  it  is  an  addi- 
tional boast — it  is   the    ornamental 
fringe  to  the  national  habit,  to  the 
cloak  of  national  iniquity.     The  Re- 
form Bill  was  fathered  by  enormous 
lying;  so  were  the  successful  plottinga 
of  the  Anti- Com- Law  League.    The 
latter,  having  succeeded,  think  it  not 
worth  while  to  deny  an  iniquity  of 
which,  indeed,  they  think  it  better 
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policy  to  brag.      They  laugh  in  your 
face,  and  say,  How  could  you  be  such 
fools  as  to  believe  us,  and  still  to  think 
there  are  prophets  on  the  earth  ?  Our 
bragging  daily  and  weekly  press  teems 
with  swaggerings  about  our  "  Honest 
Traders,"  free  or  shackled ;  while  the 
universal  adulteration  of  coffee  with 
chicory  was  almost  justified,  or  more 
than  justified,  by  being  treated  by  the 
late   Government,   in   parliamentary 
debate,  as  a  very  admissible  practical 
joke  ; — and  not  only  so,  but  the  privi- 
lege of  cheating   was  with    similar 
lightness  extended    to    every   other 
trade,  by  the  argument  of  the  noto- 
riety that  everything  is  adulterated. 
'*Ha3  nug»  seria  ducuut  in   mala." 
A  specimen  of  the  truth  of  this  has 
lately  been  exhibited.      In  a  great 
city,  so  ill  taken  was  the  recent  order 
of  the   Government,  prohibiting  the 
adulteration,  that  grocers  felt  them- 
selves aggrieved,  and  withheld  their 
votes  from  a  candidate  professedly  in 
favour  of  Lord  Derby's  Government. 
Very  bad   principles  walk    about 
our  streets  and  all  public  ways  in 
masks,  wearing  on  their  brazen  fronts 
large  phylacteries  of  truth  and  hon- 
esty.   To  proceed  is  to  give  rise  to  a 
very  serious  thought,  more  fit  for  the 
sermon  of  a  divine  than  my  pen — 
that  the  "  Prince  of  this  world,"  who 
is  the   *'  father  of  lies,"  has  a  very 
large  and   truly  governing  influence 
in  our  affairs.     It  might  be  continued 
in  this  strain — as  lying  was  the  first 
instrument     of     temptation — "  thou 
shalt  not  surely  die," — and   became 
the  very  principle  in  our  corruption, 
so  it   bears  still  its  fruit,  it  begets 
its  many  children— and  whatever  be 
the  iniquity,  multitudes  go  about  in 
our  highways   and  byways  to  pro- 
claim, **  thou  shalt  not  surely  die  " 
for  it.     If  we  had  not  too  strongly 
active   this  principle  within   us,   we 
should  not  have  our  diversity  of  opi- 
nions, which  are,  and  which  are  fur- 
thered by,  the  moral  confusion  of  our 
Babel  tongues.     The  heathen  mytho- 
logy gave  their  Cerberus  his  three 
mouths,    representing,    it    may    be 
presumed,  the  three  great  temptations 
which  devour  mankind — "  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  Devil."  Every  man 
still  makes  up  his  sop  of  one  virtue, 
though  he  does  not  always  throw  it 
into  the  right  mouth,  nor  know  how 


surely  and    quickly  the    other  two 
may  turn  upon  him. 

Now,  with  regard  to  all  this  onr 
national  boasting,  we  see  pride  walk- 
ing before,  and  know  who  cometh  after. 
Pride  goes  before  a  fall.  Wo  were 
never  so  proud;  and  perhaps  this 
marks  our  progressing,  and  is  tho 
finger-post  to  our  steps.  '^Facilis 
descensus."  There  are  who  think  all 
will  be  well,  either  from  a  habit  of 
indolent  thought,  or  vacuity  of 
thought ;  and  they  thus  admit  decep- 
tion into  their  own  minds,  and  send 
it  forth  into  others.  This  false  hope 
stays  honest  doing.  It  is  well  char- 
acterised by  the  great  historian  Thu- 
cydides,  wherein  he  treats  of  the 
argument  of  Hope  which  encouraged 
the  Melians.  **  You  trust  in  Hope, 
and  know  not  her  character ;  Hope  is 
never  discovered  until  she  hath  irre- 
parably deceived."  This  is  the  idea, 
perhaps  not  the  words.  When  the 
day  comes  that  people  lift  up  their 
hands  and  say,  **  Who  would  have 
thought  it ! "  they  then,  too  late,  dis- 
cover the  world's  false  hope  to  be  tho 
elder  daughter  of  the  Father  of  lies. 

"  Quorsum  hajc  ?"  Why  set  up  as 
universal  censor?  Simply  because 
the  matter  touches  to  the  quick  of  tho 
individual  man  ;  because  I  feel  myself 
somewhat  progressing  towards  the 
condition  of  tho  nervous  gentleman 
who  finds  too  many  annoyances  come 
home  to  himself.  If  a  man  had  but 
a  single  string  of  sensitiveness  upon 
which  only  a  Paganini  might  play, 
and  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  reserve 
all  the  rest  for  himself,  things  might 
be  endured ;  but  when  all  his  strings 
are  stretched  upon  himself,  the  un- 
fortunate instrument,  and  many 
cheats  are  playing  upon  all,  it  must 
be  expected  that  he  will  bo  a  little 
out  of  tune,  and  take  the  relief  of 
complaining.  The  sensitive  man  was 
never  in  a  worse  predicament.  He 
knows  not  what  to  wear,  nor  what 
to  cat.  So  that  these  grave  reflec- 
tions—and grave  they  are — properly 
considered,  have  arisen  from  reading 
the  last  exposure  of  cheatery,  in  ex- 
tracts taken  from  the  Lancet, 

"  Adulterated  Catenne  Pepper. — 
The  Lancet  gives  the  following  results  of 
an  analysis  of  twenty-eight  samples  of 
Cayenne  pepper  obtained  at  different 
shops  : — 'That  out  of  the  twenty-eight 
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samples  of  Cayenne  pepper  subjected  to 
analysis,  twenty-four  were  adulterated  ; 
that  out  of  the  above  number  four  only 
were  genuine  ;  that  out  of  the  twenty-four 
adulterated  6ampIc?,twenty-two  contained 
mineral  colouring  matter  ;  that  red  lead, 
often  in  large  and  poisonous  quantities, 
was  present  in  thirteen  samples ;  that  Ve- 
netian red,  red  ochre,  brick  dust,  or  some 
other  analogous  ferruginous  earths,  were 
contained  in  seven  samples  ;  that  cinna- 
bar, vermilion,  or  sulphuret  of  mercury, 
was  detected  in  one  sample  ;  that  six  of 
the  samples  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
ground  rice,  turmeric,  and  Cayenne,  co- 
loured with  either  red  lead,  or  a  red  fer- 
ruginous earth  ;  that  six  samples  con- 
tained large  quantities  of  salt,  sometimes 
alone,  but  more  frequently  combined 
with  rice  and  a  red  ferruginous  earth,  or 
with  red  lead  ;  that  one  of  the  samples 
was  adulterated  with  a  large  quantity  of 
the  husk  of  white  mustard  seed  ;  that 
two  contained  rice  only,  coloured  with 
red  lead  or  a  ferruginous  earth.  As  is 
well  known,  red  lead  and  vermilion,  or 
sulphuret  of  mercury,  are  highly  dele- 
terious substances,  both  being  character- 
ised by  the  very  peculiar  circumstance 
that  they  are  not,  like  the  majority  of 
other  compounds,  when  received  into 
the  system,  at  once  eliminated  there- 
from, but  remain  in  the  body  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  gradually  accumulating, 
until  at  length  they  occasion  the  peculiar 
symptoms  which  distinguish  their  pre- 
sence in  large  amount.  Thus,  however 
small  the  dose  taken  from  day  to  day, 
the  constitution  is  yet  liable,  by  the  re- 
petition of  the  dose,  to  be  at  length 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  poison, 
and  to  become  seriously  affected.  But 
the  quantity  of  red  lead  and  mercury 
introduced  into  the  system  in  adulterated 
Cayenne  pepper  is  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, since  it  commonly  forms  a 
large  portion  of  the  article.  Some  idea 
of  the  amount  of  these  substances  fre- 
quently present  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that,  in  a  pinch  of  cayenne  moistened 
and  diffused  over  a  white  plate,  or  a 
piece  of  glass,  they  may  be  distinctly 
seen  by  the  eye  alone.  What  punish- 
ment, we  would  now  inquire,  ought  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  parties  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  mixing  these  deleterious  sub- 
stances with  articles  of  diet  ?  The  case 
made  out,  we  submit,  is  one  which,  for 
the  sake  of  the  public  health,  strongly 
demands  the  interposition  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  man  who  steals  one*s  purse 
commits  a  less  crime  than  he  who,  by 
tricking  our  food,  robs  us  of  health.  In 
a  recent  leading  article  we  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  the  law,  in  its  present  state. 
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actually  offers  a  remedy,  which,  if  car- 
ried into  effect,  would  to  some  extent 
meet  the  present  case.  Parties  guilty  of 
vending  adulterated  articles  of  food  may 
be  proceeded  against  for  the  recovery  of 
the  amount  paid  for  them.  We  trnst 
that  some  spirited  individuals,  having  the 
welfare  of  the  public  at  heart,  will  en 
long  proceed  to  enforce  that  remedy.' " 

Now,  this  is  fiightfal  enough,  and 
likely  to  make  nervous  gentlemen  of 
ns  all ;  but  when  we  remember  that 
this  is  but  one  exposure  out  of  many, 
coming  from  the  same  quarter,  we 
all  may  well  say,  there  is  no  know- 
ing what  to  cat  or  to  drink.  They 
say,  and  say  sometimes  falsely,  that 
knowledge  is  power.  It  would  be 
Avell  if  it  were  a  power  to  help  our- 
selves. If  such  bo  its  discoverieSf 
either  the  world^s  common  traders 
were  once  more  honest,  or  **  igno- 
rance "  was  really  "  bliss,"  and  "  'tis 
folly  to  be  wise."  Being,  however^ 
made  wise,  do  let  ns  try  to  be  a  little 
wiser,  and  put  a  stop  to  universal  and 
outrageous  cheatery. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  general 
suspicion  of  everybody  and  everything. 
I  do  verily  believe  that  Prince  Hnmbog 
reigns — that  there  is  no  good  thing 
advocated  but  for  the  value  of  the 
evil  it  brings  with  it,  and  for  the  self- 
ish ends  it  promotes.  Thus,  the 
nniversal  demand  for  education  on 
the  part  of  the  public  press — what  is 
it  for  ?  but  that,  the  more  readers,  the 
more  buyers  of  newspapers.  The 
cry  is  taken  up  for  the  facility  of 
making  dupes  in  every  direction. 
Educate,  educate,  say  the  diurnal, 
the  hebdomadal  press,  that  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  may  read 
(their  Bible  is  the  pretence  —  the 
meaning  is)  our  newspapers.  It  is 
they  who  send  knowledge-mongerers 
a- mountebanking  about  the  country, 
and  setting  up  their  lecture-rooms, 
where  tlie  pupils  are  taught  the  fan- 
tastic tricks  of  tumblers ;  for  the 
head  is  where  the  heels  should  be, 
and  the  heels  uppermost,  kicking  at 
the  heavens,  in  which  position  the 
heart  is  out  of  its  place,  too  near  the 
ground,  and  loses  its  upward  aspira- 
tion. Useful  knowledge,  says  the 
modem  schoolmaster,  is  earth-know- 
ledge. Instinct  gave  the  heathen  a 
better  notion  of  this  matter — 
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*'  Os    homini    sablime   dedit,   coelamqiie 

tucri 
Jussit,  et  crectos  ad  Bidera  tollere  Tultai.^* 

I  have  heard  the  new-wisdom  folk 
say,  that  all  books  should  be  re-writ- 
teo — that  children  should  be  emanci- 
pated from  the  ferule  of  King  Solo- 
mon, for  that  he  was  a  bigot  and  a 
fool,  who  knew  nothing. 

Verily,  the  *'  prince  of  this  worid^" 
has  agents  everywhere — consequently 
the  press  teems  with  advertisements 
of  *'  Genuiue  Articles."  Did  yon^ 
honest  reader,  ever  read  one  adver- 
'tisement  that  told  you  of  any  deterio- 
ration whatever  ?  With  whom, 
Dow-a-days,  wouldyou  like  to  play  odd 
and  even  in  the  dark  ?  Would  you 
take  any  man's  brick  out  of  bis  hand 
as  a  sample  of  his  house,  and  take  his 
title-deeds  without  a  scrutiny?  When 
next  we  taunt  our  Transatlantic 
friends  with  their  ^^  smart  men,"  they 
may  fairly  retort  upon  ns,  that  we  pay 
"  smart-money"  at  home  for  every 
article  we  buy.  Often  as  I  have  been 
tempted  to  take  up  this  subject — our 
boast  of  superior  honesty — 1  have  ab- 
stained, hardly  knowing  where  to  be- 
gin, and  doubting  how  it  would  be 
borne  by  a  people  of  traders  in  all 
ways,  or  of  willing  dupes,  who  admit 
the  maxim,  and,  for  its  advantages, 
bear  the  disadvantages — "  Qui  vult 
decipi,  decipiatur ;"  bat  at  length  this 
stinging  gnat  of  Cayenne  pepper  has 
made  up  the  intolerable  burthen,  and 
broken  the  back  of  my  irresolution. 
And  though  I  would  fain  wait  for  a 
cooler  moment  for  this  peppery  argu- 
ment, 1  do  not  know  when  to  expect 
it.  For,  writing  now  in  the  midst  of 
elections,  though  the  weather  is  hot, 
the  political  heats  are  hotter,  and  give 
very  little  promise  of  abatement — 
threatening  greater  heats.  But  as 
people  do  now,  some  time  of  the  day, 
seek  the  shade,  and  love  to  be  cool,  I 
venture  upon  this  sedative  of  our 
heats.  The  few  truths  in  these  ob- 
servations may  at  least  tend  to  keep 
down  the  thermometer  of  oar  own 
overweening  pride.  They  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  taking  largo  quantities  of 
Cayenne  are  likely,  contrary  to  their 
expcclatioB,  to  be  quiet  enough ;  for 
the  accumulation  of  the  poison  may 
slowly,  but  surely,  give  them  thtk 
quittuM^  however  hot  and  ardent  their 
human  passions  now,  while  tbey  are 
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heaping  lead  upon  lead  in  their  own 
stomachs,  enough  for  every  man  to 
supply  his  own  coffin  withal.  A  little 
pepper- dust,  duly  administered,  may 
settle  all  other  beats  and  animosi- 
ties. 

^  Hi  rnotos  animomm  atqne  hce  eerfcamina 

taata 
PalTeria  exigni  jaeta  eomprtna  ^icteaat** 

Which,  truly  transhited,  may  stand 
for  the  following  advertisement : — 

**  Adulterate  pepper,  warraoted  to  settle 
The  proudest  stomachs  and  most  fieiy  mettleii** 

I  perceive  that,  in  many  large 
places,  certain  Milk  Companies  are 
set  up,  professing  to  sell  the  real  ge- 
nuine unadulterated  milk.  It  might 
appear  strange  that  one  milk  company 
in  a  town  or  city  should  issue  snch  an 
advertisement,  and  that  none  of  the 
old  milk  people  venture  either  to  take 
offence  at  the  implied  charge  of  adul- 
teration, or  venture  upon  counter* 
advertisements.  Not  very  long  ago, 
there  was  a  quarrel  between  twomiUE* 
sellers,  and  one  confessed  at  one  of 
the  police-offices  what  he  sud  it  was 
no  use  to  deny,  that  they  drew  largely 
upon  the  ^*  black  coir" — in  their  tnde 
language,  the  pump.  Two  gentlemen 
in  their  walk  suddenly  came  npon  n 
milk-  boy  with  his  cans.  As  he  looked 
young,  they  thought  they  might  catch 
him.  One  of  them,  therefore,  said 
hastily  to  him,  ^*  I  know  you  put  hot 
water  in  the  milk,  it  is  so  different.** 
The  boy  vindicated  himself  at  once : 
^^  No,  indeed,  sir;  we  always  puts  it 
cold."  Let  me  recommend  to  mUk- 
men,  tliat  they  shoold  go  voluntarily 
before  the  magistrate  of  the  township, 
and  make  affidavit  that  they  have  not, 
do  not,  and  will  not,  by  themselves, 
or  persons  employed  by  them,  in  any 
wav  dilute  or  adulterate  the  article ; 
and  there  is  vei7  little  doubt  they 
will  get  the  best  custom,  most  profit- 
able patronage,  besides  that  which 
used  to  be  reckoned  money's  worth 
— the  preserving  a  milk-white  con- 
science. 

If  a  man  forges  a  bill,  he  is  trans- 
ported :  is  be  that  forges  an  article  of 
consumption  less  guilty  ?  If  a  poor 
rogue — I  only  pity  him  by  companson 
—obtains  a  little  money  under  false 
pretences,  he  is  sent  to  the  treadmill 
Ibr  clmting  an  individual.     What 
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ought  to  be  done  to  the  general  cheat- 
ers, the  large,  the  wholesale  impos- 
tors, who  obtain  the  greatest  sams 
under  false  pretences,  by  cheating 
everybody  ?  There  is  a  legal  punish- 
ment for  short  weights :  have  the 
authoiities  yet  considered  what  short 
weight  really  is?  If  a  grocer  sells  a 
pound  of  coffee  as  coffee,  and  it  is  only 
half  a  pound  of  coffee  and  the  other 
half  chicory,  onght  not  the  law  against 
short  weight  to  bo  extended  to  such 
a  case  ?  It  is  time  the  Legislature 
should  look  a  little  into  this  matter  of 
dishonesty.  It  would  be  far  better 
that  every  tradesman  should  be  obliged 
to  take  out  a  license,  and  make  his 
affidavit  that  he  will  not  adulterate 
any  goods,  than  that  people  should 
80  largely  and  so  widely  be  defrauded ; 
and  there  are  none  who  suffer  so 
severely  by  this  free  trade  in  cheatery 
as  the  poor,  buying,  as  they  do,  upon 
Httle  credit,  both  false  weight  and 
deteriorated  and  adulterated  goods. 
If  it  be  said,  this  would  be  an  infringe- 
ment upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
1  answer,  so  much  the  better ;  I  would 
have  every  liberty  to  cheat  suppressed, 
and,  for  the  general  protection,  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  amelioration 
in  honesty,  I  would  make  the  convic- 
tion of  these  frauds  a  misdemeanour. 
Perhaps,  even  by  Maga,  I  may  be 
thought  outrageously  out  of  the  huma- 
nities of  the  present  era ;  but  I  will 
out  with  it.  I  do  think  it  a  great  pity 
that  we  have  abolished  the  stocks, 
and  other  personal  punishments ;  nor 
•do  I  believe  these  abolitions  to  be  at 
all  good  for  the  very  persons  who,  in 
former  days,  would  have  been  subject 
to  them.  I  really  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  fat  grocer,  who,  as  the  farce 
says,  sands  the  sugar,  waters  the  to- 
bacco, or  sells  chicory  for  coffee,  and 
then  bids  his  prentices,  who  do  his 
work,  come  to  prayers,  would  bo  very 
justly  punished  by  a  bastinado  on  the 
«oles  of  his  feet.  I  do  not  see  what 
Tight  common  cheaters  have  with 
liberty  at  all,  till  they  know  how  to 
use  it.  The  moment  it  is  made  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  knavery,  it 
ought  to  be  put  down ;  and,  until  put 
down,  we  live  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  worst  kind  of  protection.  Is  it 
not  now-a-days  oftentimes  rewarded? 
So  tender  is  our  law  in  its  administra- 
tion to  culprits,  it  is  ever  upon  the 


stretch  of  invention  to  find  for  them 
loopholes  of  escape.  A  man,  the 
other  day,  was  sued  by  the  Excise  for 
selling  cigars  upon  which  no  duty  bad 
been  paid.  He  escaped  by  his  sheer 
dishonesty.  He  proved  that,  though 
he  sold  them  as  real  Havannah,  thej 
had  not  an  atom  of  tobacco  in  them  1 
Good  Mr  Bull,  that  you  are  cheated 
in  many  ways,  you  too  well  know ; 
but  you  do  not  know  at  all  the  extent 
of  the  frauds  practised  upon  you.  I 
will  say  nothing  just  now  about  how 
you  have  been  gulled  by  your  own  ^ 
peculiar  servants,  nor  of  the  canisters  * 
(supposed  to  be  meat)  which  you  have 
been  compelled  to  sink  in  the  salt  sea, 
without  hope  of  making  them  salt 
provisions ;  but  I  will  remind  you  that 
the  coat  you  wear  is  devirs-dust— 
your  silk  handkerchief  is  more  than 
half  cotton — your  cotton  shirt  is  thick- 
ened with  flour,  to  make  it  appear 
(that  is,  before  you  have  bought  it, 
and  had  it  washed)  substantial  and 
strong.  The  Cayenne  pepper  you 
doze  yourself  with,  for  the  good  of 
your  health,  is  red  lead  and  mercury. 
The  milk  you  fancy  you  take — it  is  to 
be  hoped  in  no  large  quantities—  though 
Homer  says  of  milk- consumers  that 
they  are  the  longest  lived,  and  most 
just  of  men,  and  your  getting  so  little 
of  the  genuine  may  have  something  to 
do  with  a  few  things  not  quite  on  the 
side  of  honesty  in  your  doings — well, 
I  assert  this  imaginary  milk  is  a  ma- 
nufacture altogether  which  slanders 
the  cow,  made  up  of  horses*  brains, 
collected  from  knackers,  or  at  best 
chalk  and  lime-water.  You  have  been 
labouring  under  bronchitis :  your  phy- 
sician has  ordered  you  a  mustard  plas- 
ter— it  was  a  caput  mortuum  on  your 
chest— it  would  not  rise.  Shop  after 
shop  did  you  send  to :  they  had  all  of 
them,  they  insisted  upon  it,  the  ge- 
nuine article ;  yet  it  did  not  rise.  The 
Durham  mustard,  like  a  certain  Dor- 
ham  letter,  was  a  mere  sham ;  you 
found  it  all  turmeric,  with  something 
more  deleterious.  You  were  obliged 
to  give  up  your  tea,  it  was  so  scarce 
to  be  had  ;  you  took  to  coffee,  as  yon 
thought,  but  you  consumed  chicory. 
If  you  do  not  look  a  little  into  these 
things,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  yon. 
You  know  you  begin  to  feel  your  con- 
stitution giving  way — to  be  in  quite  a 
ticklish  condition.    You  may  fall  sick 
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— ^yoTir  medicine  will  be  poiBon.  Ten 
to  one  bat  yoa  may  die  for  lack  of  the 
remedy,  or  for  taking  it ;  and  should 
it  so  happen  that  yon  die,  it  is  very 
true  yoa  will  not  have  to  make  a  wry 
face  at  yoar  andertaker's  bill.  Yon 
will  lie  quietly  ander  the  items,  bat 
you  will  not  lie  so  long ;  for  the  cop- 
per nails  in  your  coffin  will  be  nothing 
but  tin  lacquered  with  a  copper  soln- 
tion,  to  facilitate  your  dissolution. 
And  here,  good  Mr  Bull,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  tell  yon  an  anecdote  which 
I  heard  myself  from  a  conscientioas 
nndertaker,  and  which  I  verily  believe 
to  be  true  in  every  particular.  A  very 
few  years  ago  there  was  a'  kind  of 
hand- in- band  afiPair  of  trade  between 
two  undertakers  of  two  towns  not 
very  distant  from  each  other.  All  the 
previous  preparations  had  been  made 
— the  final  closing  moment  was  come 
— when  a  priucipal  entered  the  room, 
turned  all  out  excepting  his  confiden- 
tials,  and  had  all  the  costlier  accou- 
trements of  the  dead  stripped  off;  and 
then  putting  a  shilling  into  the  hand 
of  one  accidentally  present,  discovered 
that  it  was  not  his  own  man;  and 
thus  the  story  became  known.  Adien, 
Mr  Bull !  I  scarcely  wish  to  survive 
you  for  the  honour  of  writing  your 
epitaph.  Let  others  inscribe  on  yoar 
gravestone — 

''  Scmivirumque  bo  vena,  semivirumque  bo- 
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It  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  if  they 
Avill  give  you  quite  so  good  a  charac- 
ter as  I  from  my  heart  would  wish  to 
do  at  this  present  time. 

I  have,  in  truth,  very  little  hope  for 
you.  You  are  deluded.  You  know 
not  your  own  condition.  You  have 
made  up  your  mind  to  be  deluded — 
to  delude  yourself.  Yon  will  live  in 
crystal  palaces,  and  believe  them 
solid  as  marble.  You  will  swell  your- 
self up  with  windy  ideas,  and  imagine 
yon  are  growing  strong  and  Insty, 
because  the  veriest  quacks  tell  yon  so. 
Go  on  ;  prosper,  if  yoa  can ;  at  any 
rate,  make  a  world  of  business  about 
your  prosperity,  and  yon  will  find 
your  bands  full  of  nothing,  and  I  fear 
no  little  of  your  honesty  will  have 
slipped  through  your  fingers.  Yon 
arc  full  of  business  and  glorification ; 
and  while  I  see  yon  thus  engaged, 
in  the  general  perturbation  I  most. 


like  Diogenes,  be  allowed  to  roll 
about  my  tub,  and  make  the  noise  of 
discontent,  that  I  may  at  least  seem 
to  be  doing  something;  for  there  is 
danger  in  being  a  drone.  ^*The 
People*'  anathematise  them,  and 
many  think  they  ought  all  to  be  pat 
to  death.  My  Mend  Bull,  yoa  ara 
in  the  fever  of  business,  in  the  ecstasy 
of  yoar  imagined  superiority.  Yon 
live  u  in  a  fair,  and  shift  places  as 
actor  iand  spectator  as  the  hnmoor 
takes  yoa.  Yoa  throw  about  your 
sugar  plams  as  if  they  cost  yoa  no« 
thing,  and  think  a  general  hurrahing 
ample  payment.  I  w^uld  only  Jost 
remind  you  of  one  thing,  that  there  la 
Madness  in  the  Revels,  but  Reason 
comes  a  day  after  the  Fair. 

The  English  merchant  and  English 
tradesman  were  once  great  names. 
They  write  them  so  now,  when  thera 
is  anything  to  be  obtained  hf  the 
reputation.  Every  wall  is  posted  with 
advertisements,  solely  that  the  sham 
should  draw  off  attention  from  facta. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  hear  a  mere 
boast  given  oat  as  truth,  that,  if  we  do 
not  actually  take  the  imposture  for  the 
reality,  we  dismiss  Virtue  with  a 
laugh ;  we  never  give  her  a  warm 
snpport,  ^^laudatur  et  alget."  We 
have  caught  the  tridL  firom  onr  im«. 
mediate  neighbours,  and  shrug  the 
shoulder — admit,  if  not  pay  duty  to 
the  supremacy  of  humbug.  All  this 
while,  we  think,  or  at  least  say  of 
ourselves,  that  we  are  the  very  best 
Christians  in  the  world,  too  many  of 
us  doing  not  ^'  as  we  would  "  be,  but 
as  we  are  *'  done  by."  We  compaaa 
heaven  and  earth  to  make  proselytes, 
not  only  to  our  religion,  but  to  onr 
morals  and  opuiions,  although,  strange 
inconsistency,  we  have  not  entircuy 
settled  any  of  them ;  nor  are  we  able 
to  give  a  very  coherent  account  of 
onrselves  in  any  one  of  these  par- 
ticulars. But  let  me  not  be  fool- 
hardy enough  to  take  npon  me  to 
count  the  number  of  the  sands.  Yet 
I  will  say,  that  if  our  missionariea 
think  it  their  business  to  inculcate  the 
maxims  of  British  morals—if  they  be 
worth  exporting,  they  must  be  taken 
firom  some  unknown  depository.  I 
will  not  subscribe  my  guinea  till  I  am 
better  informed.  Hitherto,  the  fact 
has  been  forced  npon  thinking  peoplei 
that   both  onr  moral  and  rdigiomi 
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exports  have  been  of  a  very  dabioos 
character. 

A  gentleman,  with  whom  I  am  very 
intimately  acquainted,  told  me  the 
other  day,  on  his  return  from  the 
Mediterranean,  that  being  desirous  to 
purchase  a  shawl  and  a  carpet,  he 
requested  a  lady  to  accompany  him 
to  the  bazaars,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  national  characters 
of  the  traders  in  the  place.  First 
they  went  to  the  shawl  merchant. 
lie  was  a  Persian.  lie  asked  his 
price :  the  lady  offered  one -third. 
Oh,  it  was  impossible.  The  lady  very 
coolly  reiterated — one-third.  A  very 
small  advance  was  made,  and  the 
shawl  was  purchased.  They  then 
went  to  purchase  the  carpet — the 
merchant  a  Turk.  He  also  gave  his 
price.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
the  lady  assented.  The  price  asked 
was  paid,  and  the  carpet  purchased. 
It  was  one  of  those  which  had  been 
80  much  admired  in  our  Great  Ex- 
hibition. My  friend  questioned  his 
companion  upon  her  extraordinarily 
different  treatment  of  the  two  traders. 
Iler  reply  was  to  this  effect — the 
Persians  never  tell  truth,  the  Turks 
never  tell  lies.  The  Turk  puts  his 
price  conscientiously,  and  never 
abates ;  the  other  never  obtains  the 
price  he  asks  but  from  dupes.  "*'  Look 
on  this  picture  and  on  this."  I  am 
sorry  to  publish  in  ^laga  that  it  is 
my  belief,  that  it  would  bo  very  ad- 
vantageous to  us,  if,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  Free  Trade,  every  nation 
should  send  to  another  whatjs  most 
wanted,  and  what  it  can  best  spare ; 
that  it  would  be  a  very  advantageous 
barter,  if,  while  we  are  sending  out 
to  the  Turks  so  many  religious  mis- 
sionaries, they  would  be  pleased  to 
send  us  a  few  moral  missionaries.  Wo 
might,  indeed,  then  somewhat  differ 
from  the  Modes  and  Persians  in  this, 
that  if  our  practices  rather  resemble 
theirs  than  those  of  the  Turks,  they 
will  not  be  after  the  character  of  their 
laws,  which  alter  not. 

There  were  two  faggot-sellers  :  they 
met  over  a  pint.  ^^  I  can't  think,''  says 
one,  ''*'  for  the  life  of  me,  how  it  is 
you  sells  them  at  that  figure,  and  gets 
anything  by  'em,  for  I  can't;  and  yet 
I  steals  the  wood."  "  Ay,'*  replied 
the  other,  ^^  but  I  steals  the  faggots." 
It  is  really  to  be  feared  that,  in  some 


low  trades,  honesty  woold  be  sore  to 
go  to  the  wall.  I  actually  know  of 
an  industrious  woman  who  set  up  a 
little  shop,  aud  was  obliged  to  give 
it  up,  because  it  went  against  her 
conscience  to  cheat.  A  man  in  the 
employ  of  a  friend  of  mine  made 
this  confession,  that  he  began  life 
w^ith  a  fair  honesty,  but  was  always 
poor.  At  last  he  thought  it  wonld 
not  do;  so,  said  he,  I  took  to  stealing 
a  bit.  But  that  did  not  answer 
neither,  for  he  got  into  prison.  "  Then 
what  do  yon  do  now,  John  ?  "  said  hia 
worthy  employer.  "  Well,  sir,"  was  the 
ready  reply,  "  I  do  now  mix  it."  The 
other  day  I  read  some  statistical 
accounts  of  the  metropolis,  wherein 
it  appeared  that  there  are  in  London 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pro- 
fessional rogues,  thieves,  and  id  gem» 
omtte,  besides,  of  course,  the  unpro- 
fessional, whom  common  roguery  does 
not  admit  of  the  fraternity.  Thia 
statement  is  enough  to  frighten 
country  folk,  and  deter  them  from 
setting  foot  within  reach  of  such  a  nest 
of  hornets.  Many  a  one  upon  his 
first  entrance  in  the  great  world,  the 
Wen,  is  immediately  tossed  into  a  bed 
of  fleas,  or  ten  times  worse,  and  finds 
his  purse  missing  in  the  moniipg,  or 
very  soon  after.  And  here,  a  little 
to  digress,  let  it  be  observed,  that  there 
is  a  field  open  to  the  sanitary  com- 
mission that  they  will  do  well  to 
enter  upon,  much  more  important 
than  sewers.  They  say  there  are 
vermin  enough  in  some  London  lodg- 
ing-houses, where,  if  one  farthing 
should  be  given  for  every  individual 
of  the  disgusting  species,  the  amount 
would  exceed  the  National  Debt.  It 
will  be  said  this  is  no  iniquity^-only 
a  misfortune.  Perhaps  so — it  is  only 
given  as  a  digression;  and  yet  the 
proprietors  make  very  solemn  asser- 
tions that  there  is  no  such  thing 
within  their  dwellings;  and  some 
protest,  as  a  grievance,  that  the 
gentleman  must  have  brought  them 
all  himself,  though  his  portmanteau 
and  carpet-bags  would  not  hold 
them.  He  might  show  the  impossi- 
bility by  weight  and  measure,  as  the 
maid  did,  who,  when  charged  by  her 
mistress  with  letting  the  cat  eat  a 
pound  of  butter,  put  the  cat  in  the 
scales,  and  proved  she  only  weighed 
three-quarters  of  a  pound.    Brazen* 
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fsLced  impudence  can  pat  on  any  ib- 
credalitj. 

^^  For  goodness*  sake,  make  haste," 
cried  oat  a  gentleman  on  the  stairs  of 
a  hotel,  after  having  collected  the 
house  by  calling  out  murder — ^*for 
goodness'  sake,  make  haste,  or  the 
bags  will  throw  me  over  the  ban- 
nisters." 

I  said  that  we  are  at  a  loss  what 
to  eat,  what  to  drink,  and  what  to 
put  on.  And  yet  this  is  not  alL 
Trades  have  accepted  the  motto, 
*^  Seem,  and  not  be."  Grieved  am  I 
to  say  it — literature  and  the  arts  do 
not  escape.  Both  are  given  to  por- 
loiuing,  to  puffing,  to  self-reviewiog, 
to  catting,  to  slashing,  to  living  upon 
other  men's  thoughts ;  and,  by  ponr- 
iog,  as  it  were,  out  of  one  phiai  into 
another,  with  a  little  adnlteratkni, 
pass  off  the  compound  as  original. 
The  arts  may  be  called  ^  Fine," 
because  peculiarly  liable  to  such  fine 
dilutions.  The  secrets  of  pictore 
making  are  only  learnt  by  experienee. 
It  costs  much  to  have  a  taste,  and 
pursue  it ;  yet,  to  be  anything  in 
this  all-knowing  worlds  taste  yon 
must  have.  Mr  Somebody,  the  great 
dealer,  has  an  undoubted  original. 
He  overshoots  his  mark — it  does  not 
sell.     He  puts  it  in  a  ceue,  directs  it 

"  To  His  Majesty  the  King  of ;" 

perhaps  it  is  forwarded  and  returned. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  still  it  is  in  its 
case — the  case  in  a  conspicuous  pas- 
sage, the  directions  very  large  and 
plain,  "  To  His  Majesty,"  &c.  The 
great  connoisseur,  and  perhaps  pnbUe 
caterer,  is  invited  to  see  other  pic- 
tures— sees  the  case.  "What  have 
you  here?"  "  Oh — the  so-and-so." 
^^  What!  you  are  not  going  to  send 
it  out  of  the  country  ?  Well,  keep  it 
awhile — we  will  try  to  have  it."  He 
departs.  It  is  more  than  probable 
the  picture  —  perhaps,  too,  a  very 
good  one — may  soon  find  its  way  into 
the  National  Gallery,  or  some  great 
collection.    The  fraud  is  the  thing. 

The  whole  nation,  with  and  with- 
out taste,  Jeted  and  applauded  Mar- 
shal Soult  as  if  he  had  possessed  the 
genias  to  paint  his  Murillos,  or  at 
least  had  come  by  them  honestly.  I 
do  not  remember  any  stir  being  made 
about  the  unprincipled  way  in  which 
they  were  obtained,  though  the  facts 
were  acknowledged.     The  tnith  is, 


we  are  less  sen^tive  thaa  our  fbv«- 
fathers  as  to  the  touch  of  honesty 
and  dishonesty.    I  cannot  but  admire 
the  ingenuity  with  which  one  con- 
noisseur worked  off  disgust  at  the 
transaction,  and  turned  it  into  a  gra- 
tification. "  I  always,"  said  he,  "  look 
at  those  pictures  with  extraordinary 
pleasure,  becaose  they  saved  some 
lives."    "  Saved  some  lives  ?"  said  a 
friend  to  this  philanthropist.    "  Yes ; 
it  was  known  they  were  concealed— 
the  monks  had  ropes   about  their 
necks — ^were  on  the  point  of  behog 
hanged— the^'pictores  were  discover- 
ed, and  the  lives  saved."    Now,  aie 
any  ignorant  how  these  pictnres  came 
into  the  Marshal's  hands?  and  fisr 
what  large  sums  they  got  out  of  his 
hands  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say  tl      pnblie 
approbation,  or  lack  of  <      u^Nroba- 
tion,  seems  to  justify  and 
the  way"  that  all  the  trade     ow 
go."    The  public  was  treated,  si 
time  ago,  with  a  confession  of  a  n; 
of  some  note,  who,  finding  h 
down  by  his  bretiiren,  wroi«  j 
fence,  by  exposing  a  generak  p 
tice,  and  told  of  ue  many  work*  m 
small  price  by  his  hand,  which  wcie 
warranted  to  pass  as  the  works  of 
the  hands  commissioned. 

But  as  I  believe  the  body  of  our 
respectable  artists  are  free  from  trailte 
of  this  or  any  other  unworthy  kind, 
though  often  tempted,  I  will  lay  no 
•great  stress  on  such  confession.  Bat 
I  will  tell  yon,  honest  Maga,  what  an 
artist  told  me  the  other  day,  and  he 
gave  me  permission  to  tell  it.  He 
had  a  very  near  relative,  a  painter  of 
great  note  and  deserved  fame,- who 
died.  His  works  became  exceedUigly 
valuable,  as  testified  by  public  sam. 
Well — my  Mend,  the  narrator,  waa 
the  executor;  and  soon  after  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  works  was  aseer^ 
tained,  six  dealers  from  London,  Bir- 
mingham, Nottingham,  and  Wis* 
beadi  called  upon  him,  each  sepa- 
rately with  his  proposal — namely,  to 
have  the  pictures  by  the  dec^ised 
artist  copied,  and  offering  large  re- 
muneration if  be  would  anthenticflle 
them  as  originals.  Besides  this,  he 
told  me  two  pictnres  had  been  le^ 
ferred  to  him  for  authentication,  aa 
sold  by  dealers,  with  the  name  of  the 
deceased  in  the  comer,  which  he,  tiM 
nairator,  had  himselfi  and  not  loof 
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before,  painted.  The  Christiau  name 
had  been  altered.  Thus  it  appears 
that  fraud  is  practised  upon  all  our 
senses — all  our  wants;  not  only  on 
what  we  eat,  drink,  and  wear,  but 
on  what  we  see,  and  as  to  what  we 
hear.  The  "father  of  lies"  has 
busy-tongued  agents  everywhere ; 
ond  so  indifferent  are  people  about 
fraud  and  dishonesty,  that  they  even 
boast  of  malpractices.  A  friend  told 
me  that  he  travelled  in  a  railway 
carriage  with  two  men,  who  told 
openly  of  their  electioneering  tricks, 
that  they  were  agents  in  the  Liberal 
interest,  how  they  had  manufac- 
tured votes,  kept  off  adverse  voters, 
got  up  mobs,  and  that  they  were 
then  on  their  way  to  a  large  city; 
and  without  disguise  entered  into  de- 
tail of  the  iniquities  to  be  by  them 
performed. 

No  one  will  be  astonished  that  such 
trickeries  are  resorted  to.  It  is  the 
open  acknowledgment  of  it  which  I 
consider  an  index  of  the  moral  baro- 
meter. There  is  a  positive  growing 
itch  for  roguery.  What  a  to-do  there 
is  made  about  culprits!  how  often 
arc  they  considered  and  patronised  as 
heroes!  This  passion  for  vice  was 
recently  rendered  demonstrable  to  a 
most  extraordinar}'  degree — every  one 
remembering  the  disgusting  tale  of 
the  black  beggar  and  the  abandoned 
young  woman  who  lived  with  him. 
And  yet,  so  attractive  is  vice  over 
virtue,  that  very  numerous  applica- 
tions were  made  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
as  his  lordship  publicly  asserted,  with 
proposals  to  marry  her ;  and  these 
were  made  not  by  the  lowest,  but  by 
tradesmen  and  others.  The  fact  is 
truly  astounding.  There  are  diseased 
minds  as  diseased  appetites,  that  have 
a  craving  after  moral  poison.  For 
the  credit  of  human  nature,  one  would 
almost  wish  that  the  Lord  Mayor  had 
suppressed  the  fact. 

But  it  will  be  said,  these  are  not 
the  things  of  which  we  boast.  Per- 
haps not ;  but  if  these  things  become 
common,  admissible  to  the  public  eye, 
and  are  treated  of  lightly,  we  surely 
have  the  less  reason  to  boast  of  our 
general  progress  towards  all  that  is 
good.  Crimes  increase  upon  us,  and 
murder  stalks  in  Ireland  unblushingly 
amongst  the  whole  population — does 
its  particular  work,  and  not  a  hand  is 


raised  to  arrest  it.  Wc,  the  greatest 
nation  on  the  earth,  as  we  delight  to 
be  called,  have  the  sore  of  Ireland 
eating  into  our  constitution — are  com- 
pelled to  favour  rebellion,  as  we  too 
often  have  done,  by  rewards,  by  pre- 
ferments ;  and,  forgetting  all  this  our 
disgrace  at  home,  talk  very  largely 
of  our  power  and  dominion  many 
thousand  miles  off.  What  wondrous 
boasters,  too,  we  are  about  our  "  glo- 
rious constitution,"  which  is  not  the 
least  like  what  it  was  when  it  was 
first  set  up  as  our  boast.  We  go  on 
with  the  cuckoo  cry,  without  iu  the 
least  knowing  what  it  is  wo  are  laud- 
ing, nor  at  all  sure  that  it  will  be 
to-morrow  what  it  is  to-day ;  and  we 
are,  as  a  nation,  so  conceited  as  to 
believe  that  we  alone  are  able  to  set 
up  constitutions  for  all  nations  on  the 
earth ; — and  our  manufacture  in  that 
kind,  where  we  can  inflict  it,  is  upon 
a  par  with  our  devlFs-dust  which  we 
export  with  it.  How  indignant  was 
the  larger  portion  of  our  daily  and 
weekly  press  at  the  coup  de  Hat  in 
France  I  and  what  sudden  virtue  did 
they  affect,  and  abhorrence  for  the 
breaking  a  constitutional  oath,  as  they 
loved  to  call  it,  after  the  thing  sworn 
to  had  been  annihilated  totally,  till 
there  was  no  constitution  left  to  which 
fidelity  could  exist  as  a  tangible  pro- 
perty !  And  did  the  press  do  this.from 
their  virtue?  Not  a  bit  of  it;  but 
because;  they  are  tainted  with  repub- 
lican principles,  which  they  deny  in 
terms,  and  do  their  utmost  to  enforce 
in  fact.  Have  they  not  been  long 
lauding  the  man,  and  do  they  not  now 
laud  the  man*s  memory,  whose  re- 
markable perfidy  broke  all  ties?  Who, 
when  he  put  on  the  property-tax,  did 
it  with  the  solemn  asseveration  that 
he  intended  it  only  for  a  period,  and 
subsequently,  in  the  heat  of  debate, 
forgot  himself,  and  let  out  that,  simul- 
taueously  with  his  imposing  it,  he 
commenced  a  system  of  taking  off 
certain  taxes,  with  the  intention  of 
perpetuating  it.  They  even  applauded 
the  truth  of  the  statesman  who,  dat- 
ing from  his  own  mouth  his  conver- 
sion to  Free  Trade  from  a  certain 
period,  had  subsequently  to  that  pe- 
riod spoken  most  eloquently  against 
the  repeal,  which  in  his  heart  he  had 
purposed  to  effect.  It  is  quite  fit, 
and   in  character,   that   the   Free- 
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Traders  shonld  erect  statnes  to  snch 
men  as  I  see  tbey  are  doing.  For 
my  own  part,  whenever  I  shall  see 
snch  a  memorial,  I  shall  feel  inclined 
to  give  it  the  inscription  from  honest 
Homer — 


— //.  1.  312. 

*'  For  as  the  gates  of  Hades  I  detest 
The  man  whose  heart  and  language  dis- 
agree/*— COWPER. 

I  qnoto  Cowper,  though  he  does  not 
express  the  whole  sense  of  the  ori- 
ginal. There  is,  in  the  line  in  Homer, 
not  only  disagreement  between  words 
and  thoughts,  but  the  evil  concealment 
— "  K€v6rj  €in  (^p€(rty."  Did  all  the  vitn- 
poration  of  the  President  of  France, 
by  the  English  press,  arise  from  a 
virtuous  indignation — from  a  sense,  a 
nice  moral  sense,  of  keeping  word, 
faith,  or  oath  ? — nor,  in  right  minds, 
is  there  much  difference  between  these 
words,  if  the  object  of  all  is  trntb. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  was  a  mere  pan- 
dering to  the  republican  spirit,  which 
they  verily  believed  most  palatable 
to  their  paymasters — the  low  public ; 
many  of  them  the  rich,  yet  still  the 
low  vulgar. 

After  our  Reform  Bill  had  passed, 
what  were  the  first  parliamentary  de- 
cisions with  regard  to  contested  seats? 
How  did  the  press  then  treat  the 
regard  to  truth  and  honour,  or  rather 
the  disregard?  Acknowledging,  as 
they  were  compelled  to  do,  that  deci- 
sions depended,  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  on  the  merits  of  the  cases,  bnt 
on  the  political  characters  of  the 
several  committees,  there  was  among 
th<^ni  all  bnt  little  of  the  indignation 
which  has  been  of  late  so  conspicaons 
for  culprits,  real  or  supposed,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  Our  own  par- 
liamentary decisions  alluded  to  were 
treated  rather  as  a  laughable  farce, 
than  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  as 
the  solemn  scenes  of  a  tragedy  whose 
last  act  was  and  Is  yet  to  come.  I 
do  not  here  intend  to  be  the  champion 
of  the  French  President,  nor  is  it  the 
business  of  any  of  us,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  to  pronounce  against  him.  He 
may  have  done  well  or  ill — the  best  or 
the  worst  for  France.  I  only  doabt  if 
we  are  in  a  condition  to  judge,  and  if 
any  of  our  public  indignation  had  aoy 


virtoons  origin  whatever.  Then,  again, 
what  political  braggarts  were  we,  that 
we  were  at  peace  at  home  when  re- 
volutions were  abroad,  while  we  had 
been,  and  were  still,  the  instigators 
of  more  than  half  the  revolutions. 
And  what  swaggerines  were  there  of 
a  loyalty  amongst  the  very  parties 
whose  payments  went  to  circnlate 
pamphlets  perversive  of  the  mo- 
narchy, the  aristocracy,  and  the 
Church,  to  the  tearing  to  rags  and 
tatters  the  remnant  of  our  constita- 
tion.  And  see  the  detestable  sham 
of  the  Democratic  Manchester  School. 
While  circulating  sedition,  they  pre- 
tend lovingly  to  follow  the  Sovereign 
with  shonts  of  profession.  Jnst  as  a 
kite  spreads  ont  its  wide  wings  over 
what  it  is  devouring,  so  would  demo- 
cracy throw  its  arms  round  the  mon- 
archy, to  strangle  it.  There  has  been 
a  wide  bragging  that  the  towns  should 
overrule  ^he  country.  Verily,  Eng- 
land teems  with  braggadocios. 

There  is  one  thing  very  notable  in 
the  great  Boasters  of  the  press ;  thOT 
are  always  glorifying  *Hhis  nineteenth 
centuryV*  They  evidently  mean  to 
say  this  nineteenth  century  is  the 
most  enlightened  age  of  the  worid 
— in  fact,  we  enlighten  it,  therefore  It 
is  enlightened.  We  have  dissipated 
every  shadow  of  darkness  to  all  who 
choose  to  read  what  we  say— in  fact, 
we  are  emphatically  the  nineteenUi 
century.  I  observe  they  employ  this 
phraseology  whenever  facts  and  arga- 
ments  are  too  strong  to  combat  fairly, 
and  they  wish  to  set  evident  tmth 
aside,  to  dress  np  some  fallacy.  Thus 
they  say,  **  Are  we  to  be  told  such 
and  such  a  thing  in  this  nineteenth 
century  ?  '* — cunningly  stating  as  the 
question  what  is  not  the  question^ 
This  figure  of  impudence  is  in  great 
favour  with  our  swaggerers — it  an- 
swers the  double  purpose  of  demand- 
ing credit  for  their  own  wisdom — 
that  there  is  no  wisdom,  indeed, 
but  what  takes  its  source  from  their 
heads — and  of  condemning  all  who 
differ  with  them  as  fools.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  they  swell  when  they 
use  this  figure.  The  very  rankness 
of  their  brains  helps  them ;  for  plant 
there  a  fallacy  or  a  truism,  they  grow 
to  pumpkins  in  no  time,  and  spront 
ont  the  wonder  of  the  nineteenth 
centnry.    The  important  gentleman 
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who  docs  these  things  is  a  very  great 
man.  He  dips  his  pen  in  thunder 
and  lightninor.  Some  ^nch  a  one  I 
find  described  in  an  old  play — 


<*  How  he  lookd, 
A%  he  did  scorn  the  quorum,  uud  were  hungry 
To  eat  a  8tate:!:mau  !     'las,  an  olhcc  in 
The  household  is  too  little  for  a  lircakfas«t ; 
A  baron  but  a  moming'3  draught,  he'll  ^ilp  it 
Like  a  round  eg,i^  in  muscadine.     Metliinks 
At  every  wiping  of  his  mouth  should  drop 
A  golden  sayini^  of  Fythajjoras. 
A  piece  of  Machiavel  I  see  already 
Han^  on  his  bcanl,  which  wants  but  stroak- 

intj:  out: 
Tlie  statn^£3  and  the  Mai^na  Charta  have 
Taken  a  lease  at  his  tongue's  eud/^ 

Now,  as  to  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury's superior  wisdom  I  am  more 
than  sceptical ;  but  I  will  say  no 
more  about  it,  lest  T  put  my  head  in 
a  hornet's  nest.  1  will,  however,  say 
this,  that  a  more  modest  age  than  our 
own  was  wont  to  use  a  far  diftereut 
phraseology — such  as,  "There  were 
giants  in  those  days."  Even  old 
truthful  Homer,  who  wrote  of  heroes 
of  days  before  him,  acknowledged 
the  inferiority  of  the  men  of  his  time. 
"  As  men  are  now,  they  could  not  do 
what  heroes  did  then."  But  really 
this  outrageous  conceit  is  only  trick- 
ing up  the  present  age,  like  a  stuffed 
figure  of  sticks  and  straw,  to  bo 
thrown  into  the  lumber-room  of  time ; 
or,  if  ever  brought  out,  only  for  con- 
tempt and  ridicule. 

I  little  thought,  when  I  began  this, 
to  touch  upon  politics  ;  but  how  could 
one  treat  of  national  swaggerings 
without  coming,  however  unwillingly, 
direct  upon  the  subject?  Here  is  the 
enormous  lie  of  the  big  and  little  loaf 
meeting  one  at  every  corner  of  every 
street.  The  contest  between  the  Big- 
endians  and  Little-endians  was  a  vir- 
tuous contest  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  Big-loafians  and  the  Little- 
loafians.  All  England  is  perambu- 
lated between  the  two  monsters  of  the 
old  puppet-show,  "  Big- mouth  "  and 
*'  Little- mouth  "  in  coalition.  For 
every  bouncer  Big-mouth  swallows 
before  the  gaping  multitude,  he  lets 
out  a  bigger ;  while  Little-mouth  is 
shown  up  in  derision ;  and  thus,  as  of 
old,  the  people  are  gulled.  And  this 
is  the  boasted  representative  consti- 
tution of  England!  In  truth,  the 
forty-shilling  freehold,  Itself  degene- 
rated into  an  absnrd  falsehood  by  the 
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alteration   of  the  valae  of  money, 
democratised  the  nation.    Hence  the 
Keform  Bill,  which  was  the  Grey  re- 
bellion; then  the  Anti-Com-Leagae 
rebellion ; — both  snccessful,  and  both 
deserving  the  fates  of  nnsnccessfol 
rebellions.     Rebellions  are  neverthe- 
less rebellions  when  there  is  no  blood- 
shed, if  the  display  of  extraneons 
force  be  made,  and  if  the  governing 
power  snccnmbs  to  it.    A  word  or 
two  more  about  our  boasted  pros- 
perity ; — for  that  is  the  present  great 
sham    boast — the    big- mouth    brag- 
gart that  sits  the  Jupiter  Scapin  of 
the  press.    It  is  an  odd  prosperity 
that  people  run  away  from  as  from  a 
plague.    But  this  panic  has  extended 
to  onr  colonies.      Having  none  to 
help  them  now  in  onr  Parliaments, 
they  are  driven  to  desperation ;  and 
our  colonists  are  emigrating,  shipping 
themselves  off  from  a  ruinous  pros- 
perity.   Now,  when  we  boast  of  onr 
honesty  again,  do  let  the  West  In- 
dians pnt  in  a  word,  and  show  the 
swindle  that  has  been  practised  upon 
them.     We  compelled  them  to  sell 
their  property  infinitely    below    its 
value,  under  the  pretence  of  huma- 
nity, and  then  encouraged  slaves  else- 
where, to  complete  the  min  of  those 
whom  we  compelled,  when  they  first 
held  their  estates,  to  cultivate  them 
by  a  complement  of  slaves,  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenure.    No  one  would 
quarrel  with  the  getting  rid  of  sla- 
very ;  but  who  is  not  disgnsted  at  the 
sham,  the  villanous  pretence,  and  the 
dishonesty  of  the  great  swindle  with 
which  the  abolition  was  completed  ? 
Thus,  says  the  Guardian — "  Amone 
the  cross-currents  of  emigration  and 
immigration  which  arc  setting  to  and 
fro  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  one  has 
opened,  we  observe,  from  Jamaica 
to  Australia.    The  hand  of  death  is 
upon  the  old  colony — the  vigour  of 
life  and  health  in  the  young  one ;  and 
it  is  not  surprising   that  oven   the 
West  Indian,  of  all  human  beings  the 
most  unfit  to  buffet  his   way  in   a 
new  climate,  and  a  bustling  scene,  is 
tempted  to  seek  a  refuge  across  the 
broad   Pacific.    These   poor   people 
are  escaping,  not  from  ruin,  for  ruin 
has  already  overtaken  them,  bnt  from 
the  intolerable  annoyance — for  to  any 
European  it  is  intolerable— of  living 
in  subjection  to  the  childish  caprioft 
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and  arrogance  of  a  colonred  popnla- 
tion.  Jamaica  is  fast  becoming  a 
negro  island ;  its  inhabitants  are  fast 
reUpsing  into  the  vices  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  savage  state.  Whether 
anj  policy  on  our  part  conld  have 
wholly  averted  this  result — which  the 
policy  adopted  by  us  has  certainly 
accelerated — it  is  now,  we  fear,  too 
late  to  ioqnire."  When  the  islands 
flhall  have  passed  into  American 
hands,  history  may  possibly  furnish 
as  with  some  answer  to  the  question. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  bodies  do 
what  individuals  could  not  do— that 
iniquity  divided  among  many  is  like 
a  river  that  loses  itself  in  the  sands, 
and  is  kept  out  of  sight — it  vanishes. 
What  honest  man  conld  do  what 
Parliaments  have  done? — and  what 
Parliaments,  we  fear,  with  our  pre- 
sent or  future  representative  system, 
will  be  sure  to  do. 

I  have  shown  that,  with  regard  to 
trades,  there  is  open  admitted  cheat- 
ery.  If  there  be  this  taint  in  onr 
population,  how  will  H  be  so  fitly 
represented  as  by  those  who  will 
carry  out  such  a  people's  convenient 
views?  It  is  true  in  the  moral  as 
the  natural  world — great  bodies  draw 
the  smaller  after  them.  Onr  trade- 
leagues  are  frightful  bodies.  If  they 
are  to  govern  England,  will  trade 
morals,  such  as  they  have  been  shown 
to  be,  prevail  ? — or  shall  we  have  a 
hope  of  returning  to  Christian  morals? 
But  if  it  be  true  that  there  are  but 
these  two  interests,  it  is  worth  a 
moment's  consideration,  which  is  in 
its  own  nature  a  temporary  one,  and 
which  a  permanent  one.  If  the  tem- 
porary prevails,  all  goes  with  it  when 
it  sinks ;  if  the  other,  safety  is  per- 
petuated. Commercial  conntries  are 
ever  in  a  straggle  for  supremacy — for 
in  •  a  fair  exchange  of  goods  alone 
there  is  but  a  transfer  from  one 
pocket  to  the  other,  and  a  general 
equality.  But  this  is  not  the  condition 
any  country  is  contented  with.  Bat 
the  home  prosperity,  the  home  trade, 
is  at  once  the  most  advantageoos  and 
the  most  safe,  and  the  least  rabject 
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to  temptations  which  afilsct  a  nation's 
morality.  It  is  only  to  insure  a 
mockery— bat  that  I  care  little  for — to 
assert  that  we  can  never  be  safe,  nor 
ever  a  troly  moral  people,  until  we 
learn  to  rely  more  upon  ourselves,  and 
prepare  for  that  which  mnst  come — 
a  loss  of  foreign  trade.*  The  ten- 
dency of  all  foreign  conntries  is  to 
look  to  their  own  resources  to  supply 
their  own  wants.  The  time  will  as- 
suredly come  when  onr  monster-ma- 
nnfactnre  system  most  dwindle  to 
more  moderate  dimensions.  What 
then  ?  Herodotns  tell  ns  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Parians  towards  the 
Milesians.  **  When  the  Parians 
visited  Miletus,  to  pat  an  end  to  its 
disturbances,  In  theur  progress  throngli 
the  desolate  country  they  noted  down 
the  names  of  those  who  had  well  culti- 
vated theur  lands ;  and  called  together 
the  people,  and  placed  the  direcBon  of 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  those  safe 
owners*  hands,  and  enjoined  all  the 
Milesians,  who  had  before  been  fac- 
tions, to  obey  them ;  and  thns  they 
restored  tranqaillity.*'  There  was  a 
madman  at  Athens  who  thought  all 
the  ships  that  entered  the  Pirsas  were 
his  own.  He  revelled  in  the  idea  dT 
his  imaginary  wealth.  I  think  of 
him  when  I  see  a  Free-Trader,  and 
would  ask  him  what  foreigners  have 
the  profit  of  all  the  ships  that  enter 
onr  ports.  The  country  that  takes 
duty  upon  onr  goods  makes  as  paj 
its  taxes,  but  pays  itself  nothing 
of  ours.  This  is  what  the  Lrisn 
economist  called,  **  Reciprocity  aU 
on  one  side.**  Well,  well;  this  la 
all  to  be  laughed  at.  Let  those 
laugh  who  wm.  They  have  been 
winning,  and  may  win.  We  go 
on,  they  say  with  a  bragghig 
face,  most  swimmingly.  Be  it 
so.  So  do  swine  when  they  cut  their 
own  throats  as  they  swim :  the 
more  speed  the  worse  for  them.  Bat 
observe,  gentlemen  revolutionbts  of 
the  League,  or  oat  of  the  League,  no 
one  with  any  brains  will  put  ndth  in 
any  of  yonr  proaises.  The  great 
political  saint  whoa  yoa  worship, 
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bccaase  he  broke  his  promises,  and  for 
nothing  more,  promised  that  he  would 
take  care  the  farmer  should  not  be 
meddled  with  till  corn  was  over  563. 
And  as  to  your  own  promises  and 
prophecies,  you  know  very  well  who 
suggested  them  all— he  who  goes 
about  to  devour.  But  when  promises 
are  made,  it  would  bo  wise  to  ask 
for  securities,  for  people  arc  apt  to 
take  promises  as  heir-looms  to  be 
banded  down  from  one  ministry  to 
another.  Philip,  when  he  married 
Queen  Mary,  would  fain  have  been 
king ;  and  when  it  was  supposed  the 
queen  was  pregnant,  was  near  obtain- 
ing the  regency  during  infancy  of 
prince  or  princess,  promising  to  resign 
it  on  age  of  the  same.  The  Lord 
Paget  turned  the  tables  against  him 
by  simply  asking,  *'  Pray,  w^ho  shall 
sue  the  king's  bond  ?  " 

Who  in  modern  times  will  sue  a 
politician  for  even  a  broken  oath,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  words,  nature's  gift 
to  conceal  thought  witlial?  Talley- 
rand, Bishop  of  Autun,  boasted  that 
he  had  sworn  to  seventeen  constitu- 
tions. There  are  such  things  as  un- 
blushing confessions  to  perjury.  The 
gods,  says  the  poet,  laugh  at  lovers' 
perjuries  ;  thoscdemigods— the  dupes, 
and  demagogues  their  pandercrs — 
laugh  at  politicians'  promises  and 
perjuries;  for  a  statesman's  promise 
is  his  oath.  The  constitution  sworn 
to  to-day  is  gone  to-morrow.  It  may 
happen,  indeed,  that  the  thing  to 
which  fidelity  is  vowed  is  a  thing 
defunct,  and  none  of  the  defender's 
killing  either — then,  when  he  looks 
about  for  the  object,  it  is  gone.  But 
have  a  care,  sworn  defender,  that  yon 
knock  it  not  on  the  head  yourself. 
The  Puritans  had  a  wonderful  in- 
vention of  breaking  oaths  by  Provi- 
dence, the  very  happiest  ingenuity 
of  knavery. 

'*  Nil  mctnuutjiirare,  nihil  promittcrcparcunt, 
8ed  siin'il  ac  cupiduj  mentis  satiata  libido  est 
Dicta  nihil  metuere,  nihil  perjuria  curant." 

When  it  was  firet  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  proceed  against 
the  king  capitally,  Cromwell  stood 
up,  and  told  them,  that  if  any  man 
moved  this  with  design,  he  should 
think  him  the  greatest  traitor  in  the 
world ;  but,  since  Providence  and 
necessity  had  cast  them  upon  it,  he 
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should  pray  God  to  bless  theur  coaa- 
sels.  They  murdered  the  king  in  the 
king's  name. 

There  is  a  story  told  by  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  of  Lipsius's  dog,  which  may  be 
applicable  to  what  may  one  of  these 
days  take  place.  The  truest  defender 
may  step  in  and  take  all  to  himself. 
Multitudes  are  making  every  day  a 
snatch  at  the  constitution.  Some  are 
for  taking  the  aristocracy  by  the 
throat  ;  some  for  smothering  the 
bishops,  and  demolishing  the  Church ; 
some,  not  too  openly,  but  quite 
evidently,  for  strangling  the  mon- 
archy. Where  will  be  the  constitu- 
tion when  all  these  hands  have  had 
their  snatch  at  the  basket,  let  the 
story  of  Lipsius's  dog  tell :  "  Other 
less  dogs  snatching,  as  he  trotted 
along,  part  of  what  hung  out  of  his 
basket,  which  he  carried  in  his  month, 
he  set  it  down  to  worry  one  of  them. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  others  fed  at 
liberty  and  ease  upon  the  meat  that 
lay  unguarded,  till  he,  coming  back  to 
it,  drove  them  away,  and  himself 
made  an  end  of  eating  it  up."  Now, 
this  faithful,  this  sworn  defender,  was 
carrying  his  master's  basket.  Did  he 
make  himself  strong  for  his  master*s 
future  benefit  ? 

The  case  may  easily  be  imagined, 
that  a  set  of  rascally  dogs  may  make 
a  snatch  at  a  constitution  basket,  and 
each  take  out  his  part,  and  that  they 
may  all  be  driven  away  by  the  dog 
that  eats  up  all  that  remains. 

It  is  possible— I  only  say  possible — 
in  deference  to  the  manys  opinion, 
that  we  have  had  a  Lipsius's  dog  the 
other  side  of  our  narrow  strait.  And 
it  may  be  possible  that  we  may  have 
among  ourselves  many  ravenous  and 
unscrupulous  dogs,  whom,  at  length, 
it  may  be  policy  to  drive  away ;  the 
danger  being,  who  will  eat  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  basket. 

Well ;  history  tells  us  of  constitu- 
tions as  good  as  our  own  that  are 
defunct,  and  some  think  not  without 
reason,  by  suicide  —  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  as  great  as  ours,  that  have 
vanished — of  a  people  as  wise,  and 
fully  as  great,  and  as  energetic,  that 
are  now  far  other  than  they  were ; 
excepting  in  one  respect,  for  they  are 
boasters  still,  and  were  almost  as 
great  boasters  as  ourselves  —  the 
Spaniards.    We  are  daily  swaggering 
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as  they  swaggered,  that  the  sun  never 
set  on  their  dominions;  they  were 
almost  as  ridicalously  prond  as  onr- 
selves.  Now,  I  will  give  you  a  quo- 
tation from  a  Madrid  journal.  The 
first  part  is  strikingly  like  the  boast 
of  our  own  daily  papers.  The  dis- 
honest way  in  which  we  have  treated 
our  colonies  may  bring  in  time  our 
language  to  be  of  the  same  cast  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  quotation.  Even 
gold  made  that  country  poor.  Vast 
tracts  in  Spain  are  uncultivated. 
Australian  gold  may  not  make  ns 
rich.  Industry  is  misdirected  that 
is  taken  off  the  land.  I  think  the 
quotation  offers  a  warning : — 

''  The  Spanish  domioions  once  occupied 
an  eighth  of  the  known  world.  Oar 
country  has  been  the  greatest  of  the 
globe;  and,  in  the  days  of  its  splendour, 
neither  the  gigantic  empire  of  Alexander, 
nor  the  Tastuessof  that  of  the  present  Czar, 
could  be  compared  to  it.  The  sun  neTer 
set  upon  our  country,  which  contained 
80,000  square  leagues  and  60,000,000 
inhabitants.  Of  so  much  richness  and 
power  we  have  lost  more  than  two-thirds 
in  a  couple  of  centuries.  In  1565  we 
ceded  Malta  to  the  Order  of  St  John ; 
France  afterwards  took  possession  of  it, 
and  ultimately  the  English.  In  1620, 
Louis  XIII.  incorporated  Lower  Navarre 
and  Beam  with  France.  In  1C49  our 
government  recognised  the  conquest  of 
Roussillun,  made  by  the  same  monarch. 
In  1G40,  Portugal  emancipated  herself, 
with  all  her  Transatlantic  possessions. 
In  1.581  wc  began  losing  the  Netherlands; 
in  1C4S  they  made  themselves  indepen- 
dent. 

"  The  English  took  from  us  in  1626  the 
island  of  HarbadocH  ;  in  1656,  Jamaica  ; 
170J,  Gibraltar;  1710,  the  Lucayas ; 
1759,  Dominica ;  17.07,  Trinidad.  In 
1C35,  the  French  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Dominico  ;  in  1650,  of  Granada  ; 
in  1G05,  of  Guadaloupe.  In  1697  we 
phared  St  Domingo  with  France  ;  in 
1B21  we  lost  our  half.  In  1790  we 
ab;uulonc«l  Gran  after  the  earthquake. 
In  17ni  wo  ceded  our  rights  over  Oran 
and  Mazalquivir  to  Morocco.  In  1713 
we  coded  Sardinia  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy; 
Pudua,  IMacentia,  Lucca,  and  other  dis- 
tricts in  the  north  of  Italy,  were  ceded  to 
prince-;  of  the  reigning  family.  In  1759 
we  lust  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  consequence 
of  the  Infante  Don  Carlos  selling  them 


to  occupy  the  Spanish  throne.  In  1800 
we  ceded  Louisiana  to  Franoe ;  and  in 
1819,  Florida  to  the  Americans ;  and 
lastly,  the  South  American  colonies  eman- 
cipated themselves  successively  from  1816 
to  1824." 

The  above  extra<:t  maj  appear  to 
some  to  present  matter  for  thoaght 
too  grave  for  an  essaj  of  discontent 
at  the  trifling  cheaterj  of  degenerated 
trade.  Yet  not  so;  for  if  these  doings 
are  indices  of  a  great  change  in  the 
morals  of  the  nation^if  it  abandons 
fair  dealing,  and  the  abandonment  is 
not  stigmatised  as  it  deserves,  bnt 
passed  off  with  a  langh  and  a  shmg 
of  the  shoulders,  I  do  think  we  have 
no  right  to  expect  a  continnance  of 
favour  to  ourselves,  and  that  our 
universal  boasting  is  an  aggravatioit 
of  all  our  offences. 

Let  Maga  be  indulgent  to  this 
rambling.  Little  cares  the  hand  that 
pens  it  for  others*  thought  about  it. 

If  it  be  healthy  somethnes  to  be  a 
little  cynical^  and  to  rate  soundlv,  that 
a  sweeter  temper  may  follow,  ft  may 
be  no  unkindness  to  give  matter  for  a 
little  railing  to  one*s  friends,  either  in 
their  apathy  or  their  suff<»ings.  I 
was  first  led  to  write  this  paper  by  a 
review  of  our  *^  honesty,'*  and  our 
perpetual  swaggering  about  it,  and 
about  everything  else. 

Let  those  who  can  go  on  still  in 
peace,  eat  and  drink  contentedly  their 
daily  poisons,  called  the  necessaries  of 
life.  For  my  own  part,  there  are  two 
things,  either  of  which  will  give  me 
the  highest  gratification — either  that 
it  can  be  proved,  that  all  that  is  said 
to  be  proved  to  the  contrary  is  a 
slander;  that,  in  fact,  no  vender  of 
any  article  ever  adulterates  it ;  that 
we  may  fearlessly  eat,  drink,  and  be 
happy; — or  the  alternative  that,  all 
being  proved,  and  confession  made* 
a  remedy  will  be  found  out  for  the 
pressing  evil.  So  that,  whether  with 
a  view  to  our  political  stomachs  or 
our  natural,  our  aspirations  may  be 
gratified  without  detriment  to  life; 
or,  better  put  in  a  wiser  man's 
words — 

**  May  eood  digestion  yrtai  on  appetite. 
And  health  on  both.*' 
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A  JOURNEY  TO  MANDERA. 


The  name  of  Ferdinand  Werne 
will  sufficiently  recommend  the  pre- 
sent Yolamc  to  the  readers  of  Maga, 
who  need  no  int  rod  action  to  the  most 
adyentorous  and  eccentric  of  recent 
travellers  in  north-eastern  Africa. 
Thej  will  not  have  forgotten  his 
Durative  of  the  Expedition  np  the 
White  Nile,  and  of  the  Campaign  in 
Taka,  to  both  of  which  we  first 
directed  the  attention  of  the  English 
pabUc,  which  has  since  had  opportn- 
nities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
them  through  the  medium  of  transla- 
tions. The  journey  to  Mandera  is 
to  be  received,  we  presume,  as  the 
complement  of  Mr  Weme's  African 
travels.  The  three  works  form  a 
aeries — although  not  in  the  order  of 
publication  —  and  might  well  have 
bc^en  published  as  a  whole,  in  two  or 
three  uniform  volumes,  instead  of  in 
the  irregular  unchronological  manner 
in  which  they  have  mi^e  their  ap- 
pearance. Now  that  Mr  Werne  has 
abandoned,  at  least  for  the  present, 
Nilotic  discovery  and  Nubian  cam- 
paigns, and  reposes  under  the  shadow 
of  the  linden  trees  of  his  native  Ger- 
many, he  could  hardly  better  employ 
his  leisure  than  in  correcting  and  ar- 
ranging a  new  and  collective  edition 
of  his  travels  and  adventures,  remark- 
able as  these  are  for  originality  both 
of  subject  and  of  treatment.  From 
the  day  that  he  was  joined  at  Cairo 
by  his  brother  the  physician,  his  ex- 
istence was  one  of  constant  excite- 
ment, activity,  and  incident, chequered 
with  much  suffering.  Invited  by 
his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  urged  by 
the  late  Professor  Dieffenbach,  Dr 
Joseph  Werne  repaired  to  Egypt  to 
Btndy  the  diseases  of  the  country. 
An  ardent  desire  for  now  scenes  and 
adventures  impelled  the  brothers  to- 
wards the  interior.  At  Chartum,  in 
the  country  of  Scnnaar,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Blue  and  White  Nilcs, 
they  remained  for  some  time,  suffer- 
ing   from    intermittent    and    other 


fevers.  They  lefl  that  pestilent  spot 
to  accompany  Achmet  Pasha,  the 
governor  of  Bellad- Sudan,  in  the 
campaign  to  Taka,  before  the  termi- 
nation of  which,  an  expedition  np  the 
AVhite  Nile  haviug  been  decided  upon, 
Ferdinand  Werne  left  the  camp — in 
company  with  Soliman  Kaschef,  who 
was  to  command  the.  flotilla — his 
brother  remaining  with  the  Pasha. 
When  he  returned  from  his  voyage 
up  the  White  Stream,  he  found  the 
doctor  on  a  bed  of  sickness  in  the 
fatal  Chartum,  where  he  died  a  few 
days  afterwards,  (3d  May  1841,) 
doubtless  of  the  prevailing  fever,  al- 
though some  attributed  his  decease  to 
poison,  and  pointed  the  finger  of  sus- 
picion at  an  Italian  renegade  whom 
Dr  AVeme  was  to  have  replaced  as 
chief  of  the  entire  medical  department 
in  the  country  of  Sudan.  Mr  Werne 
does  not  insist  on  this  suspicion, 
which  he  seems,  however,  from  pas- 
sages in  the  present  book,  to  have 
shared  to  a  certain  extent;  although, 
in  his  two  previous  works,  he  declared 
fever  and  not  poison  to  have  caosed 
the  doctor's  death.  Whatever  the 
cause,  the  fondly  attached  brother 
was  crushed  to  the  very  earth  by  the 
grievous  and  irreparable  loss.  In 
mind  and  body  he  was  completely 
prostrated,  and  for  many  days  he 
spoke  not  a  word.  Achmet  Pasha, 
who,  previously  to  the  Taka  cam- 
paign, had  had  his  admiration  excited 
by  the  Wernes^  fraternal  affection, 
and  by  the  care  with  which  they 
tended  each  other  during  the  terrible 
fever  fits,  was  absent  in  Koidofan 
when  the  doctor  died,  and  the  sad  in- 
telligence was  conveyed  to  him  by  a 
dromedary  express.  On  his  return 
to  Chartum  he  sent  an  orderly  for 
Ferdinand  Werne,  who  for  three 
weeks  had  not  left  his  divan,  where 
ho  had  slept  upon  the  bed  and  be- 
tween the  very  sheets  in  which  his 
brother  died,  utterly  dejected  and 
courting  death.    With  some  difficulty 
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be  was  prevailed  upon  to  snffer  him- 
self to  be  dressed  and  to  obey  the 
Pasha's  summons.  Monnted  npon 
the  ass  npon  which  the  doctor  had 
been  wont  to  visit  bis  patients,  he 
reached  the  grand  divan,  was  helped 
up  the  stairs  by  servants,  and  condac- 
ted  into  the  presence  of  the  Pasha, 
who  himself  looked  sickly  and  much 
shaken.  Achmet's  eyes  expanded, 
as  at  sight  of  some  unearthly  appari- 
tion, when  he  beheld  the  state  to 
which  grief,  disease,  and  self-abandon- 
ment had  reduced  his  former  officer, 
tiie  trusty  German  Inmbcuchi  (major) 
who  had  done  such  good  service  dar- 
ing the  long  and  severe  campaign  in 
Tnk&  and  amongst  the  Ben|-Amer. 
^*  Keddi  el  donia,"  he  at  last  said ; 
**  Such  is  the  world !"  and  dashed  the 
tears  from  his  eyes.  **  I  hear,*'  be 
continued,  *^  that  you  wish  to  die ; — 
that  is  not  right,  and  I  will  not  have 
it.  Remain  with  me ;  yon  know  that 
I  am  alone  in  the  world.  I  will  make 
a  great  man  of  yon — will  recommend 
yon  at  Cairo  for  the  title  of  Bey. 
Yon  must  quit  Chartnm;  I  too  am 
always  sick  here,  and  will  go  to 
Kkrreri.**  ^^  Then  he  asked  me,*'  con- 
tinues Mr  Weme,  "whether  I  no 
longer  desired  to  visit  the  ruins  of 
Mandera,  remarking  that  Achmet 
Abu  Sin,  the  great  Sheik  of  the  dis- 
tricts I  should  have  to  traverse,  was 
my  friend ;  and  then,  taming  to 
Noureddin  Effendi,  he  ordered  him  to 
take  mo  round  the  works  at  Kamlin, 
where  he  proposed  building  a  town, 
and  to  listen  to  my  advice,  for  that 
I  nnderstood  everything,  (hue  bra/ 
hulo^) — an  assertion  which  I  compelled 
my  mo<lesty  to  leave  nncootradicted. 
To  his  surprise  I  declined  his  offer  to 
give  me,  from  his  stable,  the  drome- 
daries necessary  for  the  joitmey,  for, 
by  purchases  and  presents,  oar  stock 
of  those  animals  had  been  increased 
to  eleven,  which  were  in  the  pastoret 
near  Kamlin.  The  Pasha  did  not  dis- 
credit the  report  that  Joseph  had  been 
poisoned,  and  remarked  that  Italians 
were  bad  men,  to  whom  he  would  no 
longer  trust  his  life,  and  that  he  had 
therefore   sent  to    Cairo   for  other 

fbysicians  and  apothecaries.    Tbeaa 
afterwards  met  in  Dongola." 
The  interview  with  the  Pasha,  and 
his  friendly  and  encouraging  words, 
revived  Mr  Weme's  droopiag  spirit*. 


Returning  home,  he  made  a  meal,  for 
the  first  time  since  his  brother's  death 
^-on  all  previous  occasions,  when  he 
attempted  to  eat,  grief  had  choked 
him  and  forbidden  a  morsel  to  pass. 
He  and  the  deceased  doctor  had  long 
planned  a  journey  to  the  hill  and  roina 
of  Mandera,  where  some,  who  have 
not  visited  the  spot,  have  been  in- 
clined to  place  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Meroe.  This  jonmey  Mr 
Weme  now  proposed  to  accomplish 
alone.  Before  setting  out,  it  was 
necessary  to  regain  his  strength ;  and 
with  this  view,  and  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  cheer  himself  and  forget  faia 
sorrow,  he  now  went  abroad  to  the 
bazaar  and  coffee-houses.  The  warm- 
hearted sympathy  he  there  met  with 
g^ves  a  favourable  impression  both  of 
himself  and  his  brother,  who  had 
known  how  to  win  it,  and  of  the 
people  who  testified  it  '^I  had 
many  opportonities,"  he  says,  *'  to 
observe  how  my  brother  and  myself, 
each  of  whom  had  done  good  in  hla- 
spfaere,  were  beloved ;  for  it  was  no* 
thing  nncommoo  to  see  tears  of  com* 
passion  roll  down  into  the  beards  of 
Turks  and  Arabs,  as  they  sympa* 
thisingly  pressed  my  band  and  pitied 
alike  the  living  and  the  dead."  Neither 
such  friendly  demonstrations  nor  the 
Pasha's  favour  and  promises  of  ad* 
yancement  conld  reconcile  Mr  Weme 
to  the  idea  of  a  prolonged  abode  in 
the  land  of  Sudin,  and  especially  ia 
the  odious  fever-ridden  Chartnm.  He 
had  secretly  made  np  his  mind  to 
retnra  to  Egypt,  and  thence  by  way 
of  Crreeoe  to  his  native  oonntrj, 
taking  with  him  the  rich  oollectkMUi 
which  were  the  firuit  of  his  long 
sojonra  in  Africa,  and  part  or  the 
whole  of  which  now  enrich  the  ro]ral 
mnseom  in  Beriin.  Before  retnnuig 
to  Germany,  however,  he  wqnld  90  to 
Mandera,  in  hopes  of  making  valoablo 
discoveries  in  a  land  unknown  to 
Enropeans.  Aohmel  Pasha  also  ex- 
pected him  to  make  dlaeoveriea,  but 
of  a  different  kind.  Antiqnariaa 
treasnrea  were  coveted  by  Mr  Weme; 
the  Paaha's  thongfata  were  aet  anon 

Slden  stores,  said  to  be  concealed  at 
indera,  and  which,  having  beea 
boried  beneath  monoments  erected  fcj 
onbeUerers,  were  aeoessible  only  to  a 
k^fir  or  infidel,  who  would  leara  from 
Ua  books  vhere  to  dig.    SothePaaha 
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exhorted  his  German  friend  to  make 
careful  search,  and  to  inform  him 
alone  of  its  results.  Finally,  in  his 
last  conversation  with  Mr  Werne, 
Achmet  unexpectedly  reverted  to  the 
project  he  had  often  discussed  with 
him  during  the  campaign  in  Taka, 
but  which  Ml-  Werne  believed  him  to 
have  definitively  abandoned  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  discouraging  intelligence 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians  at  Acre. 
This  project  was — as  those  will  re- 
member who  have  read  the  campaign 
in  Taka  or  its  English  version  ♦ — to 
shako  off  the  Egyptian  yoke,  found 
an  independent  Ethiopian  empire,  and 
proclaim  himself  its  Sultan.  He  had 
just  received  a  second  invitation,  or 
rather  summons,  from  the  viceroy,  to 
y'lAt  him  at  Cairo,  a  summons  which 
he  had  no  intention  of  obeying,  busied 
as  he  was  with  his  ambitious  schemes, 
and  not  very  confident  as  to  the  re- 
ception reserved  for  him  by  Mehemet 
AH.  His  plan  was  to  ally  himself 
with  Has  All,  an  Abyssinian  chief  of 
great  importance.  King  of  Amhara, 
who  dwelt  in  Gondar,  and  who,  he 
was  informed,  had  become  a  convert 
to  the  Mahommedan  religion.  The 
campaign  was  to  be  a  rapid  one — to 
-be  over  before  the  English  had  time 
to  interfere  in  favour  of  their  Abys- 
sinian proteges^  and  the  Pasha  desired 
Mr  AVeme  to  speak  openly  of  the  plan 
to  the  great  Sheik  Abu  Sin,  who,  as 
well  as  other  chiefs  in  Sennaar,  were 
personal  friends  of  Achmet's.  In  his 
usual  quaint,  odd  style,  Mr  Werne 
exhibits  the  result  of  all  these  ambi- 
tions schemes,  in  the  following  cha- 
racteristic episode  of  modern  Egyptian 
politics : — 

**  When  he  (Achmet  Pasha)  subse- 
quently disobeyed  Mehemet  All's 
third  invitation,  he  died  of  tertian 
ague — so  at  least  it  is  to  be  found 
recorded  in  print.  On  the  same  occa- 
sion I  should,  no  doubt,  have  succumbed 
to  the  same  malady,  if,  in  the  interval, 
mv  continued  ill  health  and  home- 
sickness  had  not  driven  me  north- 
wards. Achmet  Pasha  had  a  certain 
degree  of  confidence  in  his  father-in- 
law,  and  would  not  hear  speak  of  the 
possibility  of  poison,  when,  upon  my 
return  from  this  journey,  I  started  the 
idea.     The  suspicion  was  suggested 


to  me  by  the  presence  in  Chartnm  of 
a  confidential  emissary  of  Mehemet 
Ali^s,  who  affected  a  jocose  and  jovial 
demeanour,  bnt  was  avowedly  a  go- 
vernment commissioner,  and  who 
watched  every  step  the  Pasha  took, 
and  showed  particular  interest  in  all 
my  proceedings.  His  name  was  Nebi 
Effendi.  He  was  fond  of  wine,  bnt 
could  not  support  a  great  deal  of  it, 
and  held  arrack  to  be  a  particularly 
pleasant  and  strengthening  drink. 
For  this  reason,  on  an  excursion  to 
Tomaniat,  I  gave  him,  in  presence  of 
the  Pasha,  the  name  of  Nebit  and 
Bebib'Effendl  (Wine  and  Snake  Effen- 
di.)  In  his  drunkenness  he  did  not 
take  offence  at  this.  He  had  jnst 
before  been  endeavouring  to  pnmp  me 
with  respect  to  the  Pasha,  and  had 
confessed  to  me  that  he  had  secretly 
delivered  to  the  Princess — who  was 
dissatisfied  with  her  husband,  and 
with  the  monotony  of  Chartnm,  and 
longed  to  get  back  to  Cairo — a  letter 
from  her  father.  The  Pasha,  who 
did  not  usually  set  so  much  store  bj 
a  man's  life,  would  not  agree  to  my 
proposal  to  hang  up  the  fat  spy,  and 
so  bring  on  an  open  rupture,  becanse, 
he  said,  he  was  only  a  harmless 
Turkish  ass.  His  kawedshiy  too,  a 
Greek  renegade  from  Crete,  was  dis- 
contented with  the  Pasha,  because  he 
had  to  keep  coffee  ready  day  and 
night,  and  did  not  find  himself  suffi- 
ciently paid.  In  short,  Achmet  Pasha, 
originally  a  Circassian  slave,  subse- 
quently son-in-law  of  Mehemet  All, 
and  ruler  of  Bellad- Suddn,  died  of 
tertian  ague— and  now  I  proceed  vritli 
my  journey." 

This  commenced  at  the  end  of  May 
1 84 1 .  Few  travellers,  probably,  ever 
performed  three  expeditions  in  the 
same  region  in  such  totally  dififerent 
ways  a?  Mr  Werne.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  him  boating  np  the  Nile 
and  campaigning  with  an  Egyptiaa 
army;  we  now  find  him  travelling 
alone,  his  sole  escort  consisting  of 
two  servants  —  Fadlalla,  a  Darfoar 
black,  and  Mohammed  Nuhr  from 
Dongola.  Each  servant  mounted  a 
dromedary;  a  third,  a  fine  hischari^ 
was  led  for  Mr  Werne,  who  com- 
menced his  journey  humbly  npon  an 
ass,  until  such  time  as   increasing 
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strength  should  enable  him  to  ride  the 
nobler  animal.  His  ronto  at  first  led 
him  along  the  banks  of  the  Bine  Nile 
—which  wo  may  henceforward,  for 
shortness*  sake,  designate  as  the  NUe, 
his  jonmey  nowhere  bringing  him 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  White 
stream.  In  his  debilitated  state  it 
was  desirable  to  keep  near  the  river, 
for  the  sake  of  abundance  of  water, 
and  of  the  accommodation  afforded 
by  the  villages  in  its  vicinity.  These 
would  be  more  numerous,  but  for  an 
oppressive  and  odious  usage  which 
Achmet  Pasha  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  repress.  The  crews  of  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  government,  to  mili- 
tary officers,  and  other  official  persons, 
are  in  the  habit  of  compelling  the  vil- 
lagers to  tow  their  ships  up  stream. 
When  the  able-bodied  men  have  fled 
to  avoid  the  hardship,  women,  chil- 
dren, and  infirm  persons  al^  often 
pressed  into  the  service.  Hence  it 
was  that  Mr  Weme  found,  at  some 
distance  from  the  river,  villages  whose 
inhabitants  had  abandoned  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  as  the  only  way 
of  avoiding  the  severe  and  gratuitous 
toil. 

It  certainly  indicates  a  most  indo- 
mitable spirit  of  enterprise,  that  a  man 
in  Mr  Weme's  condition,  enfeebled  by 
sickness,  bowed  down  by  affiiction, 
and  altogether  in  bad  case,  should 
have  undertaken  a  long  journey 
through  such  a  country,  amidst  semi- 
savage  tribes,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
ser\'ants  who,  like  most  of  their  race, 
proved  addicted  to  drink,  and  not  to 
be  depended  upon.  Had  he,  indeed, 
been  as  he  was  when  campaigning  in 
Taka,  when  his  ready  sabre  and  ter- 
rible iron  stick  made  him  respected  by 
the  boldest  of  his  companions,  there 
would  be  less  to  wonder  at ;  bot  the 
man  was  ailing,  quickly  fatigned, 
scarcely  able  to  bestride  his  donkey. 
His  black  attendants  soon  gave  him 
trouble.  On  the  third  day's  journey 
they  neglected  to  water  the  camels, 
and  the  animals,  in  the  violence  of 
their  thirst,  augmented  by  their 
dry  meal  of  durroy  a  coarse  kind  of 
millet,  broke  the  fetters  from  their 
knees  in  the  night,  and  betook  them- 
selves to  the  Nile  to  drink.  Fadlalla 
and  his  companion  were  drinking  also, 
but  at  a  very  different  cup.  They 
were  carousing  in  the  village^  upon 


fMrtssa^  a  sort  of  beer  made  from  the' 
(Hurra;  and  when  Mr  Weme,  rendered 
irritable  by  sickness,  angrily  reproach- 
ed them,  they  lied  intrepidly,  and 
Fadlalla  cast  a  savage  and  dangerous 
look  at  his  helpless  master.  Mr 
Weme  consoled  himself,  •  however, 
with  the  hopes  of  soon  meeting  a 
(jerman  friend,  and  conversing  in  his 
beloved  native  tongne.  This  was  a 
certain  Herr  Bauer,  inspector  of  a 
soap  factory  recently  established  by 
the  Pasha  in  the  newly-fonnded  and 
as  yet  infant  town  of  KamUn.  Soap, 
in  that  country,  is  one  of  the  first  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  and  rations  of  it  are 
regularly  served  ont  to  the  soldiers. 
On  reaching  the  works,  in  the  forest 
of  KamUn^  (a  word  which  aignifiea 
thieves*  comer,)  Mr  Weme  saw  the 
Austrian  flag  waving  over  Bauer's 
tokui^  (a  straw-thatched  hat,)  whose 
occupants  hurried  ont,  and  burst  into 
tears  on  beholding  the  piteous  aspect 
of  the  man  who  came  as  bearer  of 
monmfnl  tidings.  Two  Italian  apo- 
thecaries, fugitives  from  pestilential 
Chartum,  crept  forth,  ghastly-looking 
skeletons,  to  welcome  the  European 
guest.  One  of  these,  and  poor  Bancr, 
subsequently  fell  victims  to  the  ter* 
rible  climate.  At  the  time  of  Mr 
Werae*s  visit  they  were  endeavouring 
to  regain  the  strengUi  of  which  fever 
had  robbed  them ;  resorting,  amongst 
other  means,  to  the  moderate  use  of 
wine,  which  he  considers  highly  essen- 
tial to  Europeans  in  that  burning 
dimate,  whose  debilitating  influence 
is  in  some  measure  counteracted  by 
the  stimulant.  Mr  Weme  had  no 
wine  in  his  travelling  stores,  for,  when 
ho  left  Chartnm,  not  a  bottle  was  to 
be  had.  He  partook  of  that  belong- 
ing to  the  Italians;  and  with  such 
gwA  effect,  that,  on  resuming  his 
jonmey,  after  three  days'  stay  at 
Kamlin,  he  was  able  to  ride  his 
dromedary,  an  active  and  spirited 
animal— and  to  ride  it,  too,  at  top  of 
its  speed,  when,  at  evening,  the  ap- 
proach of  a  storm  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  hasten  to  the  village  where 
they  were  to  pass  the  night. 

The  following  morning  (5th  Jane) 
the  rain  had  made  the  road  so  slip* 
pery  that  the  travellers  were  fain  to 
qait  it  for  the  firmer  footing  afforded 
by  the  forest  ground.  Witn  a  o 
pass  in  his  po&et,  Mr  Weme  < 
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fear  losing  liis  way,  and  he  loved  to 
explore  new  paths.  Presently  he 
stumbled  upon  some  Arab  huts,  erected 
under  the  shadow  of  mighty  trees. 
Captivated  by  the  fresh  woodland 
life,  he  halted  and  purcha.^ed  a  kid, 
which  was  quickly  slaughtered  and 
cooked,  his  canteen  apparatus  exciting 
the  intense  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion of  the  tall  handsome  Arab  women, 
whilst  a  few  trifles  bestowed  upon  the 
boys  and  girls,  who  were  running 
about  stark  naked,  won  him  the  hearts 
of  the  whole  community.  He  would 
gladly  have  prolonged  his  stay  amongst 
these  friendly  and  hospitable  people, 
but  he  could  not  be  sure  how  long  his 
eervantd  would  conduct  themselves 
properly,  so  he  quitted  the  pastoral 
scene  and  marched  on  to  night  quar- 
ters in  a  village.  In  one  way  or 
other  the  servants  were  a  constant 
annoyance  to  him.  The  next  day, 
after  purchasing  at  the  town  or  large 
village  of  Mcssalamic  some  sandals 
and  other  manufactures  of  the  country 
— now  forming  part  of  his  ethnogra- 
phical collection  in  the  royal  cabinet 
of  curiosities  at  Berlin — he  was  anxi- 
ous to  set  out,  although  a  storm  was 
evidently  approaching,  and  seek  in  a 
neighbouring  hamlet  the  repose  which 
the  restless  curiosity  of  the  towns- 
people, and  especially  of  the  old 
women,  would  not  suffer  him  to  enjoy. 
But  the  servants  were  absent;  the 
charms  of  the  merissa  pot  had  been 
too  much  for  their  virtue.  Having  at 
last  found  and  brought  them  back, 
almost  by  force,  he  compelled  them 
to  saddle,  notwithstanding  their  ur- 
gent representations  that  bad  weather 
was  at  hand.  But  wilful  Werne 
would  have  his  way,  and  the  three 
rode  out.  Presently  a  servant  was 
missing:  he  had  gone,  he  subsequent- 
ly alleged,  to  fetch  a  flask  of  the  pre- 
cious merissa  for  his  master's  sleeping 
cup.  Fadlalla  was  sent  to  seek  Mo- 
hammed, whilst  Mr  Wenie  trotted  on 
alone.  Suddenly  the  lightning  flashed 
from  the  inky  clouds  ;  the  dromedary 
turned  short  round  and  retraced  his 
steps  at  full  gallop,  a  pace  at  which 
the  very  best  camel-rider  is  troubled 
to  keep  his  seat  long.  The  bridle 
broke,  the  saddle  got  loose;  Mr  Werne 
threw  his  leg  over  and  looked  for  a  soft 
place  to  drop  upon;  when,  at  a  second 
iiasb,  the  beast  gave  a  bound  which 
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sent  its  rider  flying  head  over  hedLi 
through  the  air.  The  involnntaiy 
summerset  was  wound  np  by  a  tr^ 
mendous  shock.  He  fell  npon  his 
head  and  shoulder,  the  former  of 
which  was  fortunately  protected  by 
two  fez  which  he  had  put  on,  one 
over  the  other,  to  keep  off  the  snn. 
One  of  the  pistols  in  his  girdle  was 
discharged  by  the  shock,  and  he 
narrowly  escaped  a  bad  wound  from 
the  bullet,  which  passed  through  his 
clothes ;  his  sabre  was  broken  in  the 
sheath.  He  was,  of  course,  stimned 
by  the  fall,  but  on  recovering  his 
senses  he  still,  with  characteristic 
pertinacity,  refused  to  be  carried 
back  to  Messalamic,  and  foand  shel- 
ter in  a  small  village,  nnder  the  roof 
of  a  benevolent  fakir,  where,  in  ap« 
prehension  of  a  fatal  hemorrhage,  he 
wrote  in  pencil  a  hasty  will,  which  lie 
addressed  to  Bauer,  with  the  strict 
injunction  to  bury  him  beside  his 
brother  at  Chartum.  But  his  ad- 
venturous career  was  not  to  be  so 
early  closed.  He  was  able  to  pro- 
ceed to  VVollet-Medine,  where  dwelt 
Dumont  the  apothecary,  one  of  his 
companions  in  the  Taka  campaign. 
At  his  house  he  alighted,  and  had 
himself  examined  by  the  Italian  doc- 
tor, Bellotti,  when  it  was  fonnd  that 
no  bones  were  broken,  and  that  in  a 
few  days  he  might  continue  his  jonr- 
nev. 

^'  Five  iron  cannon,  captured  in 
Abyssinia  by  the  former  king  of  Sen- 
naar,  AVedi  or  Bedi,  lay  npon  the 
river- bank  at  Wollet-!&[edine  ;  they 
were  ship's  guns,  probably  of  Portu- 
guese origin.  I  was  also  shown  a 
little  bronze  Venus,  which  had  been 
dug  up  near  the  chubha^  (the  loftj 
beehive -shaped  tomb  of  a  saint.)  It 
was  about  a  span  long,  and  the  atti« 
tude  was  nearly  that  of  the  Venus  de 
Medicis.  Further,  I  here  saw  a  very 
big  harasch  tree  (a  lofty  sort  of 
mimosa)  laden  with  the  nests  of  in- 
numerable herons  and  storks.  Mnssa 
Bey,  a  Circassian,  whom  my  brother 
had  cured  of  a  dangerous  malady  at 
Chartum,  offered  me  his  ship  to  make 
excursions  up  and  down  the  Nile;  and 
the  commandant  at  Wollet-Medine 
informed  me  that  he  had  orders  from 
the  Pasha  to  place  a  company  of 
soldiers  at  my  disposal,  for  the  jour- 
ney to  Mandera.    These  offers  were 
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gratifybg,  although  I  did  not  aTail  of 
them ;  and,  as  regarded  the  last  es- 
pecially, I  considered  I  should  be 
mach  safer  with  an  escort  from  the 
Great  Sheik  of  the  Schnknrie,  and 
finch  escort  had  been  already  pro- 
mised me.  I  learned,  however, 
from  persons  acquainted  with  the 
country,  that  it  was  still  too  soon 
to  proceed  to  the  places  I  contem- 
plated visiting,  for  that  there  was  too 
much  water  there,  and  the  ground 
not  yet  dry  enongh.  I  therefore, 
after  a  week  passed  at  WoUet-Me- 
dine,  continued  my  journey  in  the 
direction  of  Sennaar,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  the  country.*' 

On  his  way  to  Sennaar,  Mr  Weme 
—who  is  the  most  unreserved  and 
plain-spoken  of  travellers,  and  who 
never  scruples  to  call  things  by  their 
proper  (or  improper)  names— entera 
into  some  extraordinary  details  of 
the  matrimonial  practices  of  the 
Nubians.  He  introduces  them  by 
the  following  passage,  which  we  give 
as  a  specimen  of  the  strange  manner 
in  which  he  jumbles  together  his  in- 
formation. **  Creeping  plants,"  he 
says,  ^^  have  here  overgrown  the  trees 
to  snch  a  degree,  that  they  form  thick 
bowers,  which  serve  as  shelter  to  the 
cattle  at  night.  I  learned  from  an 
aged  mati  that,  down  the  Nile,  half  a 
day's  journey  distant,  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  city,  like  Soba ;  and 
killed  upon  this  occasion,  with  a 
whip,  a  little  serpent,  with  a  black 
back  and  a  blue  belly,  not  thicker 
than  a  finger,  but  said  to  be  the  most 
venomous  in  the  country.  Amongst 
the  few  huts  were  three  quite  new 
ones,  and  in  each  of  these  we  were 
addressed  with  the  warning  cry  of 
*■  Cliarim,'  (harem,)  and  found  a  bride 
behind  a  grating,  as  in  a  cage.*'  Here 
wc  are  compelled  to  pause.  Behind 
the  grating  we  cannot  venture,  al- 
though Mr  Weme  does.  The  trans- 
lator of  the  Campaign  in  Taka  had 
recourse,  we  perceive,  to  occasional 
judicious  omisiiions;  whoever  under- 
takes an  English  version  of  the 
Journey  to  Mandera^  must  follow  his 
example  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Passing  over  a  few  pages,  we  rejoin 
this  rough  diamond,  Weme,  in  the 
city  of  Sennaar,  where  he  found  a  num- 


ber of  ofEUMTO  and  soldiers,  his  fonner 
comrades  in  Taka.  la  the  Afirieam 
Wanderimga  *  there  is  an  %  amnsiiig 
account  of  a  soene  in  Achmet  Pasha^ 
camp,  when  the  two  Wemes  sheltered 
an  nnlncky  slave  from  the  jealous  rafla 
of  a  Bosniak  friend  of  theirs,  Husmui 
Aga  byname,  obtained  his  mannmia- 
sion,  and  afterwards  saved  the  Bos- 
niak—^who  was  a  brave  fellow,  bol 
rather  particular  about  his  harem^ 
from  the  bastinado  with  whidi  the 
Pasha  threatened  him.  This  Hoaseia 
Aga  was  now  Crovemor  of  Seuaut^ 
and  Mr  Weme  went  to  visit  liim. 

'*  Opening  the  house*door,  whioii 
was  not  locked,  I  ascended  a  littto 
stahrcase,  and  entered  an  open  divaa* 
I  clapped  my  hands,  and  then  my 
arms  involuntarily  expanded  when 
two  young  giria,  lightly  draped  in 
gaoae  of  many  colours,  darted  oat 
of  a  side-chamber,  and  dung  roimd 
my  neck.  Their  loud  joy  at  seeing 
me,  and  my  voioe,  roused  from  his 
slumbers  their  jealous  master,  ftem 
whom  they  had  been  keeping  off  the 
flies,  and  with  a  *  Ja  mama!  Fmh» 
wenkr  (words  of  abuse,)  the  wild 
Bosniak  rushed  from  his  chamber« 
his  naked  sabre  in  hia  hand.  The 
girls  fled  from  his  fury ;  I  in  an  in* 
stent  had  my  sabre  out — as  once  be« 
fore  in  Taka  against  the  same  man, 
when  he  tried  to  force  his  way  into 
our  hut  to  murder  a  slave,  who  had 
fled  to  us  for  protection,  on  unfounded 
suspidon  of  his  bdng  on  too  good 
terms  with  these  very  women.  BH 
he  recognised  me  immediatdy,  and 
exclaiming,  *  iVienumit  /  BimtiueMr 
(GrermanI  Major!)  he  dashed  hia 
weapon  on  the  ground,  ao  that  it  re* 
bounded  high  into  the  air,  and  warmhr 
embraced  me.  He  called  the  girie 
in,  and  told  them  that  I  waa  the 
great  friend  of  whom  he  had  toid 
them.  Certain  it  was  that  I  had 
served  him  with  the  Pasha,  aavh^f 
him  from  blows  and  degradation; 
and  moreover,  recommending  him  for 
his  present  poet.  The  slave-dilii 
who  were  from  the  mountains  of  Baaa, 
told  him  in  return,  how,  upon  their 
joumey  back  from  Taka,  I  had  mo* 
tected  them  from  the  ill-osage  of  tneir 
escort,  and  that  they  were  mndi 
attached  to  me  in  consequence.    The 
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particulars  of  the  affair  are  recorded 
m    my    Campaign    in    Taka^    &c.* 
Hossein  Aga  then  asked  me  if  the 
girls  pleased  me,  and  pressed  me  to 
select  one  as  a  gift  from  him,  to  be 
my  seriii,  (concubine,  as  distinguished 
from^anc  and  <7a^f/iin,  slaves  destined 
to  work,) — an  offer  which,  at  an  ear- 
lier period,  I  should  perhaps  have 
accepted,  but  not  then,  when  I  had 
firmly  resolved  to  seek,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  this  journey,  the  much-desired 
shade  of  German  oaks  and  beeches." 
Declining,  therefore,  to  become  the 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  Basa  beauties, 
the  candid  and  desultory  bimbaschi 
took  leave  of  the  old  comrade  who 
thns  generously  entreated  him.    After 
a  few  days'  residence    in  Sennaar, 
concerning  which    city   ho   supplies 
various  historical  and  antiquarian  de- 
tails, he  found  his  health  greatly  im- 
proved, notwithstanding  the  terrible 
beat.    He  lived  in  a  straw  hut,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  Nile,  of  a 
portion  of  the  city,  and  of  its  beauti- 
ful gardens,  teeming  with  extraor- 
dinarily luxuriant   vegetation,   with 
date-trees,  and  other  species  of  palms 
— with  citron-trees  and  grape-vines. 
In  the    mornings  and   evenings  ho 
strolled    with    his    gun    along    the 
elevated  banks  of  the  river,  and  occa- 
sionally took  home  some  feathered 
game,  although  that  is  scarce  near 
the  city.    Having  accidentally  found 
bis  thermometer,  which  he  thought 
he  had  left  behind  him,  he  hung  it  up 
in  the  shade  of  his  hut,  and,  observ- 
ing it  for  three  successive  days,  found 
that,  at  noon,  it  marked  the  prodigious 
beat  of  48*^  Reaumur.    A  tame  ape, 
which  he  had  purchased  on  his  road, 
put   an  end  to  meteorological   ob- 
servations by  smashing  the  thermo- 
meter.   The   ape  was   a  source  of 
great  amusement  to  him,  through  her 
intimacy  with  a  young  ostrich,  scarcely 
two  feet  high,  which  he  had  bouglit 
in  a  neighbouring  market.    She  was 
particularly  fond  of  hillbiU,  a  supe- 
rior sort  of  merissa,  by  means  of 
which  animals  of  that  kind  are  often 
captnred.    She  would  get  disgrace- 
folly  drunk,  torment  the  ostrich,  ride 
about  upon  its  back,  and  then  perch 
herself  upon  some  elevated  projection 
of  the  hut  to  sleep  off  her  drink,  like 


a  sensible  and  experienced  toper. 
Thence  she  often  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground,  crept  to  the  weary  ostricby 
rested  her  head  on  its  body  as  on 
a  pillow,  and  the  pair  went  to  sleep 
together.  Or,  if  too  much  over- 
come by  the  combined  effects  of  the 
drink  and  the  tumble,  the  ape  would 
look  piteonsly  at  the  ostrich,  who, 
seeming  to  understand  tho  mnte  ap- 
peal, stalked  up  to  her,  squatted  down^ 
and  took  her  to  sleep  upon  its  bosom. 
When  weary  of  watching  the  man- 
oeuvres of  his  queer  pets,  Mr  Weme 
had  plenty  of  queer  visitors  to  help 
him  to  pass  his  time. 

^*  An  old  Arabian  physician,  who, 
like  a  great  many  other  people, 
thought  I  was  the  Pasha's  own  phy- 
sician, but  that  I  held  it  beneath  my 
dignity  to  attend  to  inferior  patients^ 
repeatedly  visited  me,  to  complun  of 
the  smallness  of  his  salary,  although 
he  had  been  a  hakim  as  far  hack  aa 
tho  conquest  of  the  country.  He  had 
many  things  to  tell  that  occnrred  at 
that  time,  as,  for  instance,  how  Sheik 
Rajcb,  at  the  head  of  the  natives — 
who  then  were  armed  only  with 
sword  and  lance,  as  is  still  the  case 
with  the  majority  of  them  —  made 
desperate  resistance  to  the  Tarks, 
totally  defeated  them  npon  two  occa- 
sions, and  assuredly  wodld  have 
annihilated  them,  had  not  the  arrival 
of  artillery  and  canister  shot  put  a 
period  to  his  victorious  progress. 
King  Bcdi  or  AVedi,  who  was  probably 
aware  of  the  preponderance  given  by 
fire-arms,  and  who  was  feared  by  the 
Turks  as  a  great  warrior,  remained 
quiet  in  his  palace  at  Sennaar,  the 
invaders  having  guaranteed  him  his 
throne  and  dominions,  and  given  out 
that  their  march  through  his  country 
was  merely  with  a  view  to  make  war 
upon  his  hereditary  foe  in  Abyssinia, 
An  old  Syrian  ofiiccr,  also  an  eye-wit- 
ness, confirmed  the  doctor's  acconnt, 
and  added,  that  the  Turks  had  kept 
Bcdi  prisoner  in  his  palace,  because 
the  people,  who  deemed  themselves  be- 
trayed by  him,  would  have  murdered 
him.  They  told  me  also  of  a  former 
king  of  Sennaar,  Jachmhn  by  name, 
who  ate  nothing  but  raw  liver,  pep- 
pered and  salted — still  a  favourite  dish 
in  that  country,   where  they  often 
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ponr  over  it  the  gall  of  the  slaughtered 
beast.  A  female  slave,  who  was 
briDging  liver  for  this  king,  and  car- 
ried it  upon  her  head  in  a  gcuida^  or 
flat  wooden  dish,  was  so  nnlackj  as 
to  have  it  stolen  bj  a  bird.  Dreading 
the  wrath  of  the  ferocious  monarch, 
and  nnable  at  the  moment  to  pro- 
cure other  liver,  the  slave,  in  the  an- 
guish of  her  terror,  slew  her  own 
child,  and  served  up  its  liver  to  the 
king,  who  ate  it  with  great  relish. 
From  that  day  forward,  Jachmkn 
would  eat  no  liver  but  that  of  children ; 
the  people  murmured,  the  sheiks  sat 
in  judgment  on  their  king,  and  he  was 
strangled.  Sherif  Mohammed,  at 
Abu  Harasch,  did  not  denj  the  truth 
of  this  story,  but  said  that  the  Fungh 
nation  were  at  that  time  not  Mussul- 
mans, but  magusi  (heathens).*^ 

The  old  physician  expected  golden 
advantages  from  the  acquaintance  he 
had  struck  up  with  Mr  Weme,  who, 
not  to  foster  his  delusion,  refused  his 
repeated  invitations ;  but,  one  even- 
ing, chancing  to  pass  his  door,  he  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  hakim^s 
earnest  entreaty  that  he  would  honour 
his  house  with  a  visit.  On  entering 
the  shady  court-yard,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  sight  of  a  young  woman, 
whose  sole  dress  consisted,  by  reason 
of  the  heat,  of  a  flowered  silk  shirt, 
variegated  Turkish  trousers,  and  red 
slippers  on  stockingless  feet.  On 
beholding  a  stranger  she  retreated; 
and,  gracefully  elevating  her  right 
arm,  she  took  the  loose  shirt-sleeve 
in  her  left  hand,  and  held  it  before 
her  face.  The  cool  himhaschi^  who 
is  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  fair  sex, 
and  who  stood  in  no  great  awe  of  the 
old  doctor,  walked  up  to  the  lady, 
wished  her  a  good  morning,  obtained 
a  glimpse  of  her  face,  and,  transgress- 
ing the  established  Turkish  etiquette, 
complimented  the  hakim  on  her  beau- 
ty, and  deplored  the  slavish  condition 
of  women  in  that  country. 

''  He  told  me  that  Churdshid  Pasba, 
the  former  governor,  whom  he  had 
cured  of  an  old  hurt  in  the  foot,  had 
made  him  a  present  of  the  woman, 
and  ordered  him  to  marry  her.  She 
was  of  Greek  origin,  and  of  a  very 
imperions  disposition,  and  as  long  as 
the  Pasha  lived  her  husband  was  not 
master  in  bis  own  house.  Since  the 
Fasba's  death  he  had  divoiced  h«r 


twice.    Ho  then  again  urged  me  to 
obtain  him  an  augmentation  of  sidafy 
from  Achmet   Pasha.     As  Achmet 
would  shortly  pass  through  Sennaar 
on  his  way  to  Atish,  I  advised  the 
doctor  to  present  to  him  a  written 
recommendation  from  me.    This  pro- 
posal so  delighted  him,  that  when  I 
begged  him  to  let  his  wife  take  cofflee 
with  us  in  the  European  fashion,  he 
at  once  consented;   first,  however, 
ascertaining  that   the  gate   of  the 
court-yard  was  well  locked  and  bolt* 
ed,  to  exclude  all   visitors.     Soon 
afterwards  his   wife  called  to   hha 
from  behind  the  door  that  the  coffee 
was  ready,  and  he  should  go  and  fetch 
it.    In  reply,  he  told  her  that  I  wafl 
a  Frank,  and  wished  to  drink  coflbe 
with  her.    ^That  is  not  true— yon 
are  mad,'  was  her  laughing  reiHT; 
and  not  until  I  quitted  my  seat  under 
the  tree,  and,  approaching  the  door, 
repeated  my  request,  did  she  come 
out  with  the  coff'ee,  and  asked  me 
in  a  low  voice — whiliBt  she  still,  with 
seductive  grace,  strove  to  veil  her 
face  with  her  shirt-sleeve — whether 
I  was  a  Nasraniy  (Christian,)  a  ques- 
tion to  which,  to  her  secret  Joy,  I 
replied  with  an  afllrmative  lHwa,   Her 
voluptuous  figure,  and  the  unexpected 
European  whiteness  of  her  skin,  had 
already  fascinated  me ;  and  the  sight 
of  her  face,  with  those  beautiful  Greek 
eyes,  in  which  one  could  for  ever 
gaze,  completed  my  captivation.    I 
asked  in  the  Greek  tongue  if  she  bad 
any  children.    ^No— he  is  old,'  was 
the  reply,  accompanied  by  a  glance 
of  pity  at  her  husband.    Presently 
she  went  away  to  prepare  a  little 
supper;  the  hwm  took  a  piece  of 
paper  on  his  lap,  produced  a  kakam^ 
(iccSXafiof,  writing- reed.)  I.  told  him 
what  to  say,  and  sealed  the  letter  of 
recommendation  with  my  cAaMem  or 
seal— on  which  mv  name  was  en- 

g raved  in  Arabic  characters— after  I 
ad  blacked  it  at  a  lamp,  becanse 
sealing-wax  melts  with  the  heat  of 
that  country.  I  really  believe  that 
the  hakim  now  thought  to  evince  his 
gratitude  in  a  singuutr  manner.  He 
said  that  he  had  to  go  out,  but  thai 
I  might  remain  where  I  was.  I 
behaved  with  all  discretion,  for  be 
might  have  found— perhaps  he  s< 
—a  pretext  to  divorce  his  w  * 
third  time»  whieh  Is  always  a  i 
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basineds.  I  took  ofTence  and  departed 
at  once,  for  I  would  not  have  married 
the  woman  thoagh  she  had  had,  be- 
sides her  beauty,  a  dowry  of  thirty 
thousand  nndipped  ducats." 

One  evening,  during  his  stay  at 
Sennaar,  his  friend,  Hussein  Aga, 
went  to  Mr  Wernc  and  asked  him 
to  accompany  him  to  the  divan,  where 
they  would  lind  society.  As  it  was 
very  hot  in  the  small  apartment, 
seats  were  placed  in  the  open  space 
In  front  of  it,  and  the  inevitable 
pipes  and  coffee  were  brought  out. 
Hussein  Aga  then  whispered  a  few 
words  to  his  orderly,  who  entered 
an  adjacent  barrack,  and  presently 
reappeared,  bringing  with  him  seve- 
ral prisoners,  escorted  by  a  guard. 
These  prisoners,  Mr  Werne  learn- 
ed, were  deserters,  and  they  were 
brought  out  to  be  Hogged.  ''  At 
first,"  he  says,  '*  I  felt  anything  but 
grateful  to  my  friend  for  inviting  me 
to  this  execution  as  to  something 
that  should  give  me  pleasure,  and  I 
was  about  to  take  myself  off,  but  he 
assured  me  the  punishment  should 
not  be  very  severe,  and  bade  mc 
observe  the  demeanour  of  the  culprits, 
some  of  whom,  he  told  me  before- 
hand, wonld  bear  the  pain  very  well, 
whilst  others  would  scream  loudly. 
I  knew  this  already,  and  begged  him, 
as  I  could  not  get  the  unpleasant  scene 
altogether  dispensed  with,  to  let  the 
poor  fellows  off  with  few  blows.  At 
the  word  ^  Nairn  !^  (literally,  sleep!) 
they  laid  themselves,  one  after  the 
other,  at  full  length  upon  their  bellies, 
and  two  non-commissioned  officers 
advanced  and  inflicted  the  punishment 
with  a  nahnt^  (a  stick  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.)  Then  was  plainly  de- 
monstrated the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  tribes  or  districts  to  which 
they  belonged.  Some  cried  out  at  the 
very  first  blow — although  it  was  not 
given  with  much  violence — and  ex- 
cited no  pity  even  in  me — who,  more- 
over, could  not  dispute  the  neces- 
sity of  such  occasional  chastisement 
amongst  these  people.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  showed  themselves 
schatter^  (brave,  and  hero  signifying 
pain-despising,)  and  were  let  off  with 
few  blows.  These  latter  were  from  the 
mountains  of  Tabi,  and  were  called 
Acknan  el  bennaht — literally,  brothers 
of  the  maidens,  signifying  a  man  who 


protects  his  flock  —  a  brave,  stoat- 
hearted  fellow.**  The  extraordinary 
indifference  to  pain  of  some  of  the 
African  tribes  is  very  strikingly  illns- 
trated  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Mr 
Werne's  preceding  pablication,  I'hg 
Campaign  in  Taka,  where  he  gives 
details  of  several  agonising  opera- 
tions performed  by  his  brother  on 
patients  who  neither  required  holding, 
nor  in  any  way  betrayed  sensibility 
to  the  acute  pain  inflicted  on  them. 

Although  there  is  less  of  exciting 
adventure  in  this  volume  than  in  its 
predecessor,  in  its  way  it  is  not  less 
interesting,  abounding  in  sketches  of 
African  life  and  travel,  to  which  Mr 
Weme's  rough,  off-hand  style  gives 
particular  pungency.  It  is  not,  like 
his  last  book,  an  account  of  a  warlike 
expedition,  but  a  quiet  tour  in  au  out- 
landish country,  performed  by  an  ad- 
venturous German  gentleman,  attend* 
ed  by  two  negroes,  three  dromedaries, 
and  a  jackass.  After  a  fortnight's 
stay  at  Sennaar,  the  traveller  departed 
in  a  north-westerly  direction.  After 
some  rambling  and  antiquarian  re- 
search, and  halting  at  various  villages 
and  Arab  camps,  where  he  seems  in- 
variably to  have  met  with  hospitality 
and  kindness,  he  got  back  to  Wollet- 
Medine,  where  he  found  Dr  BellottI, 
and  another  European  named  Olive, 
who  brought  discredit  on  the  Franks 
in  that  country  by  trafficking  in 
slaves.  The  day  af^er,  the  Pasha 
arrived,  and  pitched  his  tent  near  the 
town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Mr 
Werne  went  to  pay  his  respects,  and 
found,  with  the  Pasha,  Acbmet,  the 
Great  Sheik  of  the  Schukurie,  com- 
monly called  Abu  Sin — a  name  refer- 
ring to  the  unusual  size  of  his  upper 
teeth.  At  this  point  Mr  Werne  is 
halfway  through  his  book,  but  has  not 
yet  made  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
Mandera.  On  the  Pasha^s  inquiring 
the  reason  of  this,  Abu  Sin  confirmed 
the  German^s  explanation,  that  as  yet 
the  journey  had  not  been  possible,  the 
country  not  being  sufficiently  dry  for 
travelling.  The  Great  Sheik  further 
invited  Mr  Werne  to  consider  his 
house  at  Abn-Harasch  (the  town 
where  he  would  quit  the  Nile,  and 
strike  off  eastwards  to  Mandera)  as 
his  own,  until  such  time  as  be  could 
commence  his  journey,  when  he  wonld 
provide  him  with  camels  and  escort. 
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Accordingly,  a  few  days  afterwardSf 
Mr  Weme  sent  his  animals  oat  to 
grass  at  Kamlin,  and  walked,  attend- 
ed by  a  single  servant,  through  a 
beantifnl  forest,  down  the  Nile  to  Aba- 
Harasch.  The  Sheik  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived, and  Mr  Weme  was  not  sorry 
for  this,  since  it  enabled  him  to  indulge 
his  independent  fancy  for  a  honse  of 
his  own.  He  hired  one,  and  passed 
some  days  in  getting  information  con- 
cerning the  country  he  was  about  to 
traverse,  and  in  observing  the  natives. 
*^  I  pass  the  heat  of  the  day  in  the 
snmmerhouse  In  front  of  my  hut, 
where  I  cannot  very  well  avoid  visi- 
tors. As  I  occasionally  write  notes 
of  the  information  I  receive,  I  am  ele- 
vated, in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  to 
the  rank  of  a  very  learned  man ;  and 
«  fakir  thinks  to  do  me  great  honour, 
by  asserting  that  I  am  a  sheriffe.  This 
same  fakir  tells  me  a  great  deal  about 
bis  services  to  Churdshid  Pasha,  fh>m 
whom  he  received  the  red  mantle  of 
honour.  Observing  that  I  looked  at 
the  Arab  women  as  they  passed  by, 
he  carried  his  friendship  so  far  as  to 
offer  roe  his  daughter  for  a  wife,  al- 
ihouffh  I  had  repeatedly  assured  him 
that  I  was  a  Christian.  After  I  had 
praised  the  beauty  of  the  women,  I 
plainly  saw  that,  in  passing,  they 
threw  back  their^er^fa  in  a  coquettish 
manner,  so  as  to  show  the  entire  figure. 
This  had  the  advantage  of  convincing 
me  that  they  were  not  all  pregnant, 
which  I  at  first  thought  they  were — 
the  mistake  arising  from  the  enormous 
amulets  which  they  suspend  in  front 
of  their  bodies,  whose  lower  part, 
when  the  ferda  hangs  over  it,  thus 
exhibits  a  monstrous  and  most  inele- 
gant projection.  Let  no  one  think  he 
has  seen  the  pure  Arab  blood  in 
Egypt.  There  is  nothing  noble  about 
those  fellahs.  Here,  in  Nubia,  and 
especially  amongst  the  nomadic  tribes, 
you  find,  both  in  women  and  in  men, 
the  slender  well -grown  form.  Clumsy 
bony  figures  are  rare.  The  counte- 
nance is  delicate,  and  of  a  distinguish- 
ed expression,  its  pure  elliptical  form 
harmonising  well  with  the  dark  flash- 
ing eyes  and  pencilled  eyebrows.  •  .  . 
Sitting  one  morning  with  old  Sheriffe 
Mohammed  on  my  little  angarih^ 
(bedstead  formed  of  strips  of  hide,) 
and  Just  as  the  servant  was  about  to 
liand  us  coffee,  Abu  Sin,  with  a  fol- 


lowing of  at  least  fifty  men,  suddenly 
stood  before  us.  I  rose,  and  begged 
the  distinguished  guest  to  take  my 
place,  which  he  did ;  but,  as  I  turned 
round,  to  take  my  seat  upon  the 
ground,  I  found  the  good  old  sheriflb 
seated  there  already.  I  forthwitii 
raised  hhn  up  by  the  hand,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  a  place  upon  the  anga- 
r^,  by  the  side  of  the  Great  Sheik^ 
remaridng,  that  God  had  made  us  afl 
equal,  and  that  it  was  a  German  cos- 
tom  to  honour  age.  The  visitors  Ukk 
this  very  well.  .  .  .  Abu  Sin  did  not 
remain  long  with  me,  told  me  tha 
country  was  still  too  wet  for  me  to 
travel,  and  seemed  rather  vexed  that 
I  had  not  taken  op  my  quartei^fi  in  hii 
honse.  I  replied  to  his  request  thai 
I  would  now  do  so,  with  the  ezcuae, 
that  I  waa  on  the  point  of  going  to 
visit  the  Franks  at  Wollet-Medine, 
but  at  a  subsequent  time  I  would  go 
to  him.  Then  he  walked  slowly  away, 
with  bis  lance-bearers,  and  spoke  hero 
and  there  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
straw  huts,  not  baoghtily  or  eondo- 
•cendingly,  but  as  a  brother  speaks  to 
a  brother.  As  I  conld  not  well  atop 
longer  at  Abu-Harascb,  and  there  waa 
an  opportunity  the  next  morning  of 
going  by  water  to  Chartom,  I  departed 
for  that  place,  to  wait  there  until  I 
could  commence  my  journey  to  Man* 
dera." 

The  reason  of  Mr  Weme*s  InabQi^ 
to  remain  longor  at  Abu-Harasch  ia 
not  apparent,  unless  we  are  to  seek  It 
in  the  fact  that  he  is — or  was  at  that 
time — the  most  restless  of  mortalSi 
or  in  his  onwillingnesa  to  accept  tht 
Sheik*s  hospitality,  of  which  he,  how- 
ever, availed  himself  for  the  two  daya 
immediately  precedhog  his  departure 
for  Mandera.  He  had  not  been  long 
at  Chartom  when  Sheik  Hammet,  Abi 
Sin's  eldest  son,  an  old  aoquaintaneei 
and  a  pleasant,  humorous  foUoWf 
eame  to  tell  him  that  the  waters  left 
by  the  ckanff,  or  rainy  season,  were 
dried  up,  that  the  dromedariea  aad 
escort  were  ready,  and  that  he  biai* 
self  and  his  relatkm,  Achmet  Degibn 
— whom  Mr  Weme  had  known  at  the 
camp  of  Kassela  el  Lus,  in  the  Taka 
eampalgn—woold  aooompanv  him.  A 
long  day*s  march  brought  them  to  a 
Shakurie  camp. 

**At  a  ahoii  dtotance  before  w, 
vpwarda  of  two  thooaaad  amali  irai 
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bnrncd,  with  ono  great  fire  in  front 
of  them.  Sheik  Hammct  sent  one  of 
hi3  people  forward  to  annonnce  onr 
arrival  in  this  great  camp  of  the  Shn- 
kuric,  into  which  we  made  our  en- 
trance, about  seven  o'clock,  uninjured 
by  the  packs  of  fierce  dogs  that  rush- 
ed to  meet  us,  but  which  were  ap- 
peased by  a  few  words  in  the  Shn- 
kurie  language,  a  dialect  of  the 
Arabic.  Riding  up  to  the  great  fire, 
we  found  there  a  dervise  busy  catch- 
ing and  killing  snakes,  which  he 
either  threw  alive  into  the  fire  or 
hung  np  as  trophies  on  the  adjacent 
trees.  There  seemed  a  prodigious 
number  of  snakes  thereabouts ;  for, 
whilst  we  stood  there,  he  brought  a 
fresh  supply,  which  lie  had  heard 
whistle,  as  he  said.  Presently  the 
Great  Sheik,  Abu  Sin,  who  had  just 
arrived  at  the  camp,  came  up  to  me 
with  an  escort,  and,  with  that  pecu- 
liar mournful  gravity  of  manner 
which  gave  to  his  lofty  figure  some- 
thing very  imposing,  offered  me  his 
hand  in  token  of  welcome.  The  huge 
fire,  which  the  half-crazy  dervise 
continually  stirred  and  fed,  gave  a 
strange  wild  fascination  to  the  whole 
scene.  The  escort  stood  motionless 
aronnd  us,  their  hair  flowing  round 
their  black  faces  and  down  upon 
their  shoulders,  whilst  here  and  there 
the  quick  glance  of  their  sparkling 
eyes  denoted  that  they  listened  at- 
tentively to  their  Sheik.  Noting, 
doubtless,  from  the  infernal  expres- 
sion of  some  of  their  physiognomies, 
that  they  were  bnt  ill-pleased  to  see 
a  white  man  or  Turk  amongst  them, 
he  addressed  me  at  considerable 
length,  telling  me  that  I  was  the  first 
Frank  who  had  set  foot  in  the  inte- 
rior of  that  country,  and  that,  before 
his  time,  the  people  would  allow  no 
white  man  to  travel  there,  but  had 
killed  all  who  came.  lie  would, 
therefore,  if  I  were  afraid,  give  me 
a  sure  escort.  When  he  said  this  I 
struck  my  breast  and  said.  Ana  ma 
hcyaff  ihbedtn^  (I  am  never  afraid.)  by 
which  I  evidently  excited  the  appro- 
bation of  the  bystanders.  I  asked 
in  what  direction  jnras  the  mountain 
of  Mandera ;  he  raised  his  hand  and 
pointed  E.S.E.,  and  Abu-Harasch 
S.W.  I  had  my  compass  at  hand, 
and  I  found  that  as  often  as  I  asked  the 
same  question  of  one  or  other  of  these 


people,  they  always  indicated  exacUj 
the  same  direction,  which  shows  an 
almost  incredible  instinct  of  locality. 

"The  camp  was  snnk  in  repose, 
when  I  still  sat  on  an  angareb  beside 
the  fire,  and  conversed  with  the  der- 
vise. He  told  me  the  history  of  his 
life.  He  was  native  of  an  island  near 
Massana,  and  had  always  been  very 
pions.  In  the  conrse  of  a  Jonmey 
through  the  lands  bordering  on  Abys- 
sinia, he  would  have  perished  of 
hunger  had  not  Abn  Sin,  who  waa 
out  on  a  foray,  fallen  in  with  him, 
and,  ont  of  compassion,  taken  him 
with  him.  But  what  most  attracted 
my  attention  was  his  account  of  a 
fabulous  beast,  found,  as  he  affirmed, 
in  the  mountains  he  had  travelled 
through,  and  called  the  meremmeri. 
He  maintained  that  he  had  been  pre- 
sent on  an  occasion  when  such  a  beast 
had  been  caught  in  a  pitfall  and 
killed,  and  he  described  it  as  taller 
than  a  horse,  but  not  so  tall  as  an 
elephant,  with  a  mane  that  hung 
down  almost  to  the  earth,  and  with  a 
great  horn  upon  its  head.  The  next 
moiiiing  I  questioned  Abu  Sin  as  to 
the  existence  of  such  a  creature,  and 
he  said  that  it  certainly  was  found 
in  the  high  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kalabat,  but  espedaliy 
in  the  country  of  the  Shan-Gallas, 
although  he  himself  had  never  seen 
an  animal  of  the  sort.  He  desired 
the  dervise  to  fetch  a  horn  of  one 
of  these  beasts,  and  made  me  a  pre- 
sent of  it.  This  horn,  before  the 
extremity  was  cut  off  to  make  a  war- 
horn  for  the  Shan-  Gallas,  may  have 
been  about  three  feet  long;  it  is 
straight,  twisted,  seems  to  belong  to 
a  large  species  of  antelope,  and  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  royal  cabinet  of 
curiosities  at  Berlin.  On  further 
questioning  the  dervise,  and  asking 
him  whether  this  animal  had  not 
horns  also  on  the  sides  of  his  head,  he 
replied  that  it  had,  but  that  those 
horns  were  bent  backwards.  So  I 
had  to  give  up  the  idea  that  it  per- 
haps was  the  fabled  unicorn.  In  any 
case,  however,  it  seems  an  animal  as 
yet  unknown  to  zoologists." 

A  tent  had  been  prepared  for  Mr 
Weme,  made  of  mats,  and  which  he 
describes  as  of  the  form  of  an  oven. 
In  the  morning,  when  he  got  out  of 
bed  and  wonld  have  slipped  his  feet 
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into  his  shoes,  two  of  Abu  Sin's 
people  darted  forward,  seized  the 
shoes,  and  beat  them  against  the  tent 

Soles,  to  knock  oat  the  scorpions  and 
ttle  YcnomoQs  snakes  which  fre- 
quently creep  in.  That  day  Aba  Sin 
and  Hammct  were  compelled  to  march 
away,  with  detachments  of  their 
people,  on  business  of  Achmet  Pasha's, 
and  Mr  Weme  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  Degihn  and  of  a  nephew  of 
Abu  Sin,  who  were  to  accompany 
him  to  Mandera,  for  which  place  they 
set  out  early  on  the  11th  August,  and 
crossed  the  celebrated  pastures  of 
Butana,  long  the  cause  of  contention 
and  bloodshed  amongst  the  tribes  of 
that  neighbourhood.  At  six  p.m.  on 
the  second  day  the  travellers  were 
within  a  short  league  of  the  mountain 
of  Mandera,  and,  as  hares  and  ante- 
lopes seemed  plentiful,  Mr  Weme. had 
the  tent  pitched  beside  a  hafir  or 
water- pit  (drinking-places  for  cattle) 
and  commenced  a  battue.  But,  be- 
fore a  single  head  of  game  had  fallen, 
a  cold  rain  came  on  and  drove  the 
Africans  to  shelter.  ^*  These  warm- 
skinned  people — who  do  not  lose  their 
heat  even  at  night,  though  sleeping  on 
the  ground  with  only  a  fer(^  thrown 
around  them — greatly  fear  the  rain, 
which  makes  an  unpleasant  impres- 
sion on  their  skin,  whereas  wo  whites 
feci  it  pleasant,  and  often  get  fevers 
by  wilful  exposure  to  it."  By  i*eason 
of  the  rain,  the  whole  party  slept  in 
the  tent  that  night ;  and  Mr  Weme, 
awakened  early  by  his  companions* 
snoring,  was  on  camel-back  by  five 
o'clock,  and  rode  slowly  to  the  moun- 
tain, looking  out  by  the  way  for  indi- 
cations of  those  ancient  remains  of 
which  he  had  heard  so  much.  But  he 
saw  nothing  of  the  kind.  Nor  was  he 
more  fortunate  on  reaching  the  hUl. 
There  were  no  signs  of  quarrying,  no 
hewn  stones,  not  so  much  as  a  brick ; 
in  short,  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  human  industry  and  art  had  ever 
been  busy  at  the  spot.  There  were 
some  Arab  graves,  a  single  house 
built  of  loose  fragments  of  stone,  and 
four  old  wells,  but  no  mortar  or  tiles, 
lie  made  a  large  circuit  round  the 
bill,  but  found  no  trace  of  ancient 
constructions,  nor  any  place  whence 
stone  had  been  cut.  He  ascended  the 
hill  with  the  like  ill  success :  on  the 
lummit  was  t  pool  of  fresh  water,  bat 


no  archssologic  remains.  So  he  took 
out  his  pocket  compass,  and,  with 
Degihn's  assistance,  sketched  the  map 
of  the  surrounding  country,  which  ia 
given  in  his  boo£  As  far  as  con- 
cemed  his  expectations  of  finding  at 
Mandera  the  site  and  foundation  of 
an  ancient  city,  his  expedition  was  a 
decided  failure.  The  vast  number  of 
hqfira  or  water-pits — some  of  them  of 
very  large  size,  with  great  trees  grow- 
ing in  them — around  the  mountain, 
makes  it  evident  that  the  place  haa 
been  much  frequented  by  men  and 
cattle,  and  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  traditions  and  fabidons  ac* 
counts  of  a  city  having  once  stood 
there,  have  had  their  origin  in  the 
curcumstance  of  its  having  for  cen- 
turies been  a  favonrite  camping  place 
with  nomadic  tribes.  The  little  house 
already  mentioned,  and  beside  which 
it  is  said  that  a  chubba^  or  shrine  of  a 
saint,  formerly  stood,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  a  sheik  of  the  Rukabins,  who 
formerly  abode  there  with  his  tribe, 
and  was  a  great  fakir,  esteemed  as  a 
saint  amongst  the  Shukurie.  In  tiiis 
house  Mr  Weme  found  a  variety  of 
objects  which  had  been  deposited 
there  as  offerings  to  the  holy  man,  or 
intrusted  to  his  guardianship,  although 
he  is  long  since  dead — ^wooden  dishes 
and  other  domestic  ware,  even  small 
chairs,  and  a  pole  thicklv  covered 
with  foot-shackles  for  camels.  These 
thinc^s  were  of  little  value ;  but  to- 
wards the  east,  behind  the  Arab 
graves,  which  extended  close  np  to 
the  houses,  were  large  subterraaean 
com  magazines  (probably  what  are 
called  sihs  in  Algeria)  over  which  the 
Sheikas  sph^t  keeps  snch  good  guard 
that  no  attempt  at  theft  has  ever 
been  known,  save  in  the  instance  of 
a  Turk,  whose  arm,  extended  to  take 
some  of  this  grain  for  his  horse, 
instantly  became  stiffened  firom  shoul- 
der to  wrist.  On  each  one  of  the 
earthen  hillocks  that  cover  the  stores 
of  durra  are  crosses  or  other  signs, 
formed  of  stones  and  sticks,  and 
serving  to  indicate  the  owner. 

Biding  north-west,  throngh  plea- 
sant pastures  and  rich  cora-land& 
where  grew  the  golden  durra  they  had 
seen  heaped  no  In  the  granaries  at 
Mandera,  Mr  Weme  and  his  A  • 
friends  heard  In  the  night  the  » 
of  a  M^vnii  or  great  kattle-dri 
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made  snre  that  Aba  Sin  was  not  far 
ofL,  since  only  a  Great  Sheik  has  the 
right  to  be  preceded  by  that  instrn- 
ment.  Accordingly,  the  next  day 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  camp  of 
Shells  llammet.  From  some  Arabs, 
who  were  watering  their  camels  at  a 
hafir^  Degibu  learned  that  Uammet 
was  not  then  in  camp,  but  was  ex- 
pected the  same  evening.  So  he 
devised  all  manner  of  pretexts  to  pre- 
vent Mr  Weme  going  to  the  camp, 
his  real  motive  being — as  the  German 
perceived — that  he  feared  to  trust  his 
charge  amongst  the  Arabs  in  the  ab- 
sence of  their  sheik.  They  considered 
him  as  a  Turk,  and  his  life  was  not 
safe  amongst  them.  At  evening  a 
messenger  came,  and  the  travellers 
rode  on  to  the  camp,  where  they  found 
llammet,  who  received  his  Christian 
friend  cordially,  but  was  evidently  a 
little  uneasy  on  his  account.  And 
Mr  Wcrno  could  not  help  observing 
that  many  a  lowering  and  discon- 
tented glance  was  cast  at  him.  No 
violence  or  insults,  however,  were 
offered  to  him.  That  night  a  heavy 
rain  fell,  and  the  black  rich  earth  on 
which  the  camp  was  pitched  was 
knee-deep  of  mud ;  so  Mr  Weme  sat 
in  his  tent,  and  conversed  and  drank 
coffee  with  Sheik  Hammet. 

"  We  spoke  of  the  Turkish  rulers 
of  the  country,  and  ho  did  not  dis- 
semble his  hatred  of  them,  but  was 
nevertheless  of  opinion  that  for  a  time 
it  was  necessary  to  endure  them  with 
a  good  grace,  for  that  his  people*s 
lances  could  not  contend  in  that  level 
country  with  the  Turkish  muskets. 
He  had  heard  from  his  father,  he 
said,  that  the  Pasha  did  whatever  1 
told  him  ;  the  Pasha  was  a  bad  man, 
be  added,  who  treated  them  all — even 
the  sheiks  —  like  slaves,  and  would 
therefore  never  have  the  people  on 
his  side.  He  was  of  opinion  that  if 
all  the  Arab  sheiks  on  both  sides  the 
Nile  combined,  they  might  very  well 
drive  out  the  Turks,  but  there  had 
long  been  a  want  of  unity  amongst 
them.  ^  There  was,  however,  a  pro- 

?hecy  that  they  should  be  freed  from 
'urkish  tyranny  by  a  Frank.  Then, 
laying  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 
^  Pity,'  he  said,  earnestly,  *  that  yon 
have  not  a  black  face  I '  I  laughed, 
and  said  that  I  would  have  it  blacked 
to  do  him  a  pleasure.    He  then  more 


exactly  explained  his  meaning,  which 
was  that  one  supreme  chief  was  re- 
quired, to  whom  all  the  sheiks— eac^ 
of  whom  aspired  to  command  and  to 
act  independently — might  be  subject, 
to  make  war  against  the  Torks,  and 
he  repeatedly  expressed  his  regret 
that,  as  a  white  man,  I  was  not  ell* 
gible  to  the  post.'' 

In  the  muddy  camp,  amongst  nn- 
friendiy  faces,  Mr  Weme  did  not  feel 
himself  at  ease,  and  he  soon  set  ont 
again,  without  waiting,  as  his  guides 
would  have  had  him  do,  for  fresh 
camels.  Tardy  progress  was  the 
consequence  of  his  haste.  Fassiog 
through  low  swampy  ground,  ^^I 
observed,"  he  says,  "  on  the  nape  of 
my  dromedary's  neck,  where  the  ani- 
mal gives  out  its  perspiration — to 
diminish  which  the  place  is  mbbed 
with  chatrahm^  a  sort  of  tar  made 
from  wild  gourds — a  sweat  of  a  bloody 
tint  issuing  forth,  which  I  attribnted 
to  the  terror  the  beast  felt  of  sinking 
into  the  ground.  Degihn  dismounted, 
and  found  firmer  footing  to  the  right, 
which  was  fortunate,  for  we  bad  got 
so  far  in  that  wo  shonld  have  had 
difficulty  in  retracing  our  steps  on 
our  exhausted  animals."  They  pro- 
ceeded in  the  direction  of  Mount  Obeli, 
another  hill  N.N.W.  of  Mandera,  and 
made  their  next  halt,  in  a  heavy  rain, 
amongst  some  Arab  tents.  The  Arabs 
were  of  the  Shukurie  tribe,  and  their 
Sheik  was  a  relative  and  subordinate 
of  Abu  Sin.  The  white  man  was  an 
object  of  great  interest  to  them,  seated 
npon  his  angareh^  as  upon  an  island 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters.  "The 
little  naked  children  waded  with  diffi- 
culty through  the  mud  to  gaze  at  me; 
and  the  men,  whom  I  regaled  with 
coffee,  shook  their  heads,  and  conld 
not  make  out  what  I  wanted  in  their 
country.  My  watch  and  compass  were 
to  them  inexplicable  marvels;  they 
were  particularly  puzzled  at  seeing 
the  needle  always  point  to  rfj(f,  (the 
north,)  what  way  soever  they  turned 
it.  When  they  found  that  I  was  a 
Frank,  one  of  them  spoke  of  the  IngltB 
and  their  fire-ship,  which  he  had  seen 
at  Sanakim  on  the  salt  water,  (the 
Red  Sea,)  and  they  all  conceived  a 
great  respect  for  me,  who  thence- 
forward was  set  down  nolens  volens  as 
an  Englishman."  The  Arabs  cleared 
oat  a  partition  of  a  tent  for  the  white 
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stranger.  As  he  laj  tliere  awake  vpoa 
his  ooQch,  he  saw  something  moye 
upon  the  floor,  and  a  cold  shudder 
passed  over  him,  as  he  distinguished 
a  huge  snake,  which,  when  he  raised 
himself  up,  also  reared  its  deadly  head. 
He  had  been  stung  by  a  scorpion  a 
few  days  before ;  and  having,  by  his 
fortitnde  on  that  occasion,  given  his 
companions  a  high  idea  of  his  bravery, 
he  now  deemed  it  beneath  him  to  call 
for  aid ;  so  he  put  on  his  jacket,  drew 
his  sabre,  and  sat  up  in  the  bed,  ready 
to  decapitate  the  reptile  by  a  hori- 
zontal cat,  the  next  time  it  should 
erect  its  head,  as  it  once  already  had 
done,  high  enoagh,  he  says,  to  kks 
him,  although  he  was  seated  pretty 
high  above  the  ground.  He  saw  no 
more  of  it,  however,  but  heard  next 
morning  that  serpents  abounded  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  that  his  visi* 
tor  had  donbtless  been  an  aaaala^ 
(Python  SebiB  Daud.,)  not  an  ex- 
tremely venomous  kind  of  snake. 

At  Mount  Cheli,  Mr  Weme  was 
again  inclining  towards  the  Nile,  but 
at  a  different  point  to  that  at  whidi 
he  had  quitted  it — much  farther  north, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  direction  of 
Chartum.  About  half  a  league  from 
Cheli  be  visited  a  hillock  of  reddish 
rock,  with  which  are  linked  wild  tra- 
ditions of  the  Kafirs,  or  Pagan  abori- 
gines of  the  country. 

^^At  some  distance  on  our  flank 
we  saw  two  hyenas ;  and  Dcgihn  told 
me  that  these  animaU,  which  are 
dangerous  to  the  shackled  camels,  had 
prowled  round  our  tent  the  whole 
night,  compelling  him  to  keep  watch. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hillock  I  dismounted; 
it  was  impossible  to  ride  over  it  on  a 
camel,  for  it  looked  as  if  a  battle  of 
giants  bad  been  fought  there.  The 
whole  of  the  elevation,  whicJi  is  of 
limestone,  was  so  thickly  strewed 
with  fragments  of  that  rock,  as  well 
as  with  pieces  of  marble  and  broken 
white  flints,  that  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible even  to  walk  over  it.  The  devil, 
it  is  said,  here  took  up  the  Kafirs  in 
a  sieve,  and  shook  them  so  violently 
together  that  the  unfortunate  infi- 
dels—who, it  appears,  were  turned  to 
stone  during  the  operation — fell  in 
fragments  through  the  interstices  of 
the  sieve,  and  still  lie  where  they  fell, 
testifying  to  the  power  and  glory  of 
God.   The  name  of  the  hill  is  Gnrbal, 
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aignifles  a  aieva.  On  asking 
Degihn  whether  httre,  too,  the  flinta 
were  said  to  contain  precious  stonei, 
he  replied  in  the  afibmative,  and  oon- 
aidered  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  waa 
on  that  account  people  had  broken 
them.  Once  before,  in  the  desert  of 
Tnra,  near  Cairo,  I  had  heard  the 
same  thing,  and  had  seen  Eruiks 
breaking  the  pebbles,  in  hopes  of 
finding  precious  stones  within  them — 
thns  rivalling  the  Arabs  in  credulity* 
Even  on  the  rocks  in  the  Arabian 
deswt,  and  subsequently  on  the  monn* 
tains  of  Her^m,  near  Gos  B^'eb, 
and  on  other  high  ground,  I  had  seen 
quantities  of  these  broken  flints,  and 
could  not  suppose  that  the  rain  and 
sun  had  split  them.  The  belief  in 
their  precious  contents  is,  therefore, 
widely  spread ;  and  there  again  it  mnsi 
be  tliHB  Kafirs  that  are  supposed  to 
have  hidden  theur  diamonds  from  the 
true  believers." 

From  the  hillock  of  the  Sieve,  Mr 
Weme  moved  straight  to  the  Kile, 
and  a  short  way  down  its  shores,  to 
a  place  where  there  was  a  vessel  lo 
take  him  across.  There  he  dismlaBed 
his  guide.  Degihn,  the  Great  She&'i 
nephew,  did  not  decline  five  Spanirii 
dollars,  which  Mr  Weme  pressed  into 
his  hand,  giving  him  at  the  same 
time  many  greetings  to  Abu  Sin  ami 
Hammet  The  next  time  he  went 
to  Abu-Harasch,  Degihn  said  he 
would  take  him  to  a  place  only  an 
hour  and  a  half  *s  ride  north  of  that 
town,  where  there  were  beautiful 
rams,  (fnui  gadim^  old  houses,)  whidi 
were  as  little  known  to  the  fmnks  as 
the  coontiy  through  which  he  had  just 
travelled.  It  does  not  appear,  from 
the  present  Tolnme,  that  Mr  Weme 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  these 
ndns.  Before  crossing  the  Nile,  he 
pauses  to  give  some  details  of  his 
ibrmer  journey  firom  Kassela  el  Lus 
to  that  river,  accompanying  them  by 
a  few  pages  extracted  from  the  diary 
of  his  brother,  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, remained  in  the  Taka  ooontry 
after  he  left  it.  These  concise  notes  - 
have  chiefly  reference  to  antiquarian 
researches,  but  also  include  some 
interesting  particuUrs  of  the  Shu- 
kurie  and  other  tribes  met  with  on 
the  way,  and  will  be  found  valuable 
by  future  travellers  in  those  wild 
regions. 
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of  the  Blue  Nile,  and  after  rambling 
with  Nourreddin   Effendi   over  the 
Pasha's  private  domain,  Mr  Werne 
rose  early  one  morning  to  perform 
the    journey    of   three    leagues    to 
Chartum.    **The  nearer  we  got  to 
the  town,"  he  says,  *'the  more  did 
melancholy  take  possession  of  me. 
Again  did  the  desire  to  avenge  my 
brother's  death  awaken  in  my  heart. 
This  desire  was  heightened  by  the 
vexation  of  finding  that  the  hillock, 
which  I  had  ordered  to  be  raised  over 
his  grave,  was  not  yet  begun,  although 
I  had  given  Thibaut  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  the  work.    Nei- 
ther were  there  any  signs  of  the  trees 
which  I  had  desired  to  have  planted 
around  it.    I  came  up  with  a  fakir, 
who  had  established  himself  by  the 
roadside,  with  a  yellow  flag,  at  a  spot 
where  he  asserted  that  he  had  buried 
his  brother.    In  order  to  obtain  an 
alms,  he  told  me  that  this  brother 
bad  died  in  a  village  a  day's  jour- 
ney distant,  and  that  he  went  every 
night  to  Mecca  in  the  Kiabd,  (Kaba,) 
and  had  told  him  to  fetch  his  body, 
and  bury  him  here,   because  many 
true  believers  passed  by  the  place, 
and  would  bring  him  gifts.     When  I 
asked    him  if  he  saw  his   brother 
dnring  his  performance  of  the  little 
journey  across  the  Red  Sea  and  back 
again,  my  laughing  countenance  ex- 
cited   his   wrath,    and    he    angrily 
replied,  '  Yes  ;  I  see  and  speak  with 
him.     You    are   no    Mussulman!' 
With  a  ^  Faki  misaurt'  I  gave  him  a 
cut  across  the  back  with  the  hurbakJi ; 
and  when  he  then  abused  me,  and 
called  me  *  hiffer^^  my  people  sprang 
from  their  animals,  threw  him  on  the 
gi*ound,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from 
giving  a  few  blows  to  the  impostor. 
I  threatened  to  report  him  to  the 
Pasha  for  deceiving  credulous  people, 
and  swindling  them  out  of  alms ;  and 
said  I  would  have  the  place  dug  up 
the    next    morning,    to    see    if   his 
brother   lay    buried    there    or   not. 


Without  my  ordering  him  to  do  80* 
he  forthwith  pulled  up  his  flag,  put  it 
over  his  shoulder,  and  took  himself 
off  in    the  direction   of  the   Nile. 
Scarcely  had  this  occurred,  when  a 
former  servant  of  ours  met  me,  and 
brought  me  news  that  the  physidan 
who  had  poisoned  my  brother  had 
perished,  only  an  hour  previously,  by 
the  judgment  of  God — for  his  honse 
had  fallen  in  over  his  bead,  and  had 
killed  him  on  the  spot.    I  ronst  con- 
fess that  this  intelligence,  the  bearer 
of  which  announced  it  to  me  with  real 
joy,  made  a  strange  impression  upon 
me,  particularly  as  I  had  been  revolv- 
ing in  my  mind,  a  short  time  pre- 
viously, how  I  would  make  the  Itidian 
accompany  me  to  my  brother's  grave. 
^  Kulo  min  Fok^^  said  the  servant,  as 
he  walked  away ;  and  I  too  thought 
that  all  comes  from  above,  and  was 
glad  to  be  spared  a  business  which 
might  have  entailed  upon  me  injnrions 
consequences  and  remorse  of  con- 
science.   In  this  manner  did  I  get 
safely  back  to  Chartnm.    I  did  not 
return  to  the  house  in  which    my 
brother  had  died,  but  at  once  hired 
another,  to  escape  the  mournful  me- 
mories that  were  linked  with  every 
nook  and  comer  of  the  former  dwell- 
ing." 

It  would  seem  from  a  portion  of 
this  curious  passage,  that  Mr  Werne 
had  a  lurking  intention  of  immolating 
upon  his  brother's  grave  the  man 
whom  he  suspected  of  his  murder — a 
summary  proceeding,  which  even 
Achmet  Pasha's  partiality  for  his 
German  himbaschi  might  have  had 
difficulty  in  excusing.  Perhaps,  bow- 
ever,  we  should  be  wrong  to  pat  too 
literal  a  construction  on  hints  and 
inuendoes,  whose  obscurity  is  often 
increased  by  the  author's  strange, 
wild  style.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
can  hardly  conclnde  our  notice  of  the 
Jowney  to  Mandeia  by  an  extract 
more  characteristic  than  the  above  of 
its  impetuous,  irritable,  hot-headed, 
and  warm-hearted  author. 
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PART  II. 


In  a  previous  Number  we  passed, 
in  brief  review,  the  chief  incidents  in 
the  life,  and  the  principal  traits  in  the 
political  character,  of  Lord  Jefirej ; 
we  have  now  to  regard  him  more 
especially  in  the  light  of  an  aspirant 
for  literary  distinction.  We  may  still 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Memoirs 
and  Letters,  published  by  Lord  Cock- 
bnrn;  but  the  four  volumes  of  the 
Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Rs' 
view  will  form  the  basis  of  our  re- 
marks, and  be  the  main  subject  for  oar 
examination.  We  dismiss  the  lawyer, 
and  the  Lord- Advocate,  and  the 
member  of  Parliament,  and  we  have  to 
contemplate  only  the  writer  and  the 
critic. 

We  may  as  well  at  once  toncb 
npon  a  subject  which  will  suggest 
itself  to  every  reader,  on  the  very 
mention  of  the  name  of  Jeffrey  in 
connection  with  poetical  criticism.  It 
was  unfortunate  for  our  critic  that  he 
ehould  have  had  to  pass  judgment  on 
such  a  poet  as  Wordsworth.  Never 
were  critic  and  poet  less  in  harmony. 
Tiio  faults  of  the  Excursion  were 
exactly  such  as  the  keen,  andsprightly, 
and  intelligent  editor  of  the  EduSmrgh 
Review  would  seize  upon,  and  wittily 
and  unsparingly  expose;  and  its 
beauties  were  precisely  of  the  quiet 
and  deeply  meditative  order  which 
were  most  likely  to  escape  him.  The 
imagination  of  the  poet  was  under 
the  control  of  subtle  and  solemn 
thought,  nourished  in  solitude;  the 
critic  was  a  keen  versatile  man, 
thinking  chiefly  with  the  pen  in  his 
hand,  and  as  it  were  under  the  very 
eye  of  society.  None  are  so  afraid 
of  the  opinion  of  the  wits  as  the 
wits  themselves.  To  be  caught  in 
the  act  of  admiring  what  men  of  the 
world  are  smiling  at,  would  to  such 
persons  be  insufferable.  Jeffrey, 
while  he  admired  the  poets,  must 
still  be  leader  of  the  wits.  But,  in- 
deed, the  genuine  admuration  of  the 


critic  failed  him  jnst  where  the  poet 

5nt  forward  bis  most  peculiar  powers, 
'here  conld  not  have  been  a  more 
unfortunate  tonehstone.  The  eulogist 
of  Crabbe  becomes  the  satirist  of 
Wordsworth. 

The    criticism  of  the  Edmburah 
Review  is  not  assailable  so  mnch  ror 
what  it  said,  as  for  what  it  lefl  un- 
said.   The  faults  it  pomts  out  in  the 
Excursion  are  there,  and  perhaps  even^ 
greater  faults;  but  where  is  the  appre^-. 
elation  of  that  most  exquisite  rebr-" 
of  poetry  which  mns   throughout  ^*  * 
The  censnre  is  not  substantially  un- 
just, though  it  is  bestowed  in  a  caoBtio 
and  mocking  spirit,  which  would  have 
been  quite  alien  to  one  who  had  Mt 
the  real  excellences  of  the  poem ; — 
the  censure  is  not  nnjust,  and  ought   - 
not  to  have  been  altogether  omitted ; 
but  where  is  the  hearty  welcome,  tiie  ^ 
genuine  admiraUon,  for  the  great  and 
nndoubted  genius  of  the  poet  of  theur 
Excursion  f 

The  critic  is  himself,  of  all  writers;- 
generally  treated  with  the  least  leni- 
ency ;  it  is  supposed  that  his  hand  has 
been  against  all  others,  and  that  there- 
fore no  mercy  should  be  shown  him  ;— 
vet,  considerable  indulgence  ought  to 
be  extended  towards  one  who  has  to 
deliver  a  printed  judgment,  immedi- 
ately after  the  first  impression  which 
a  new  and  orighial  work  has  made 
npon  him.    Few  of  us  have  perused 
such  a  work  a  second  time,  and  after 
some  interval,  without  finding  reasoib 
for  modifying,  in  some  matmal  re- 
spect, the  opinion  formed  on  the  fint 
perusal.   For  our  owapart,  we  should 
be  the  last  to  critidfie  the  critic  with> 
severity,  orto  fixhimdown  irrevocably 
to  what  he  had  uttered— -necessarily- 
in  haste — and  as  the  best  conclusion 
he  could  arrive  at  on  the  moment. 
But  in  the  presoit  instance  Jeffrey 
has  not  only  reprinted,  after  a  long 
interval,  his  relView  of  the  ExcuT" 
sion^  but    snbseqnently,  on    other 
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occasions,  and  even  when  reviewing 
other  authors,  he  has  expressed  pre- 
cisely the  same  opinions  that  he  has 
delivered  in  that  criticism.  The  test, 
therefore,  is  complete ;  and  the  im- 
pression which  the  poet  Wordsworth 
made  on  the  critic  Jet!rey  must  be 
considered  as  having  l>eeu  faithfully 
recorded. 

It  may  be  suggested,  as  some  excuse 
for  the  critic,  that  he  never  set-ms 
to  have  brought  a  full  and  undivided 
attention  to  the  writings  of  Words- 
worth, never  appears  to  have  read 
them  studiously.  But  this  excuse 
itself  reveals  a  certain  llippancy  and 
rashness,  which  form  a  very  part  of 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  man. 
What  a  recklessness  does  it  display 
that,  not  once,  but  frtMjueutly,  he 
should  speak  of  ^'  the  Lakers"  as  a 
class  of  writers  distinguished  by 
peculiarity  of  style  !  In  the  criticism 
before  n«,  he  says,  **  We  have  imita- 
tions of  Cowper,  an^l  even  of  Milton 
here,  engrafted  on  the  natural  drawl 
of  thf  Lnhrs — and  all  dilnttd  into 
hnrmonij  by  that  profuse  and  irrepres- 
sible wordiness  which  deluges  all  the 
blank  verse  of  this  school  of  jHMtri/y 
and  lubricates  and  weakens  the  whole 
structure  of  their  stvK\"  The  ^*natu- 
ral  drawl  of  the  Lakers,"  if  applicable 
to  him,  can  be  applicable  only  to 
Wordsworth.  Southey  and  Coleridge 
have  a  poetical  style  as  distinct  from 
Wordsworth's  as  from  that  of  any 
other  of  their  contemporaries.  These 
writers  resemble  each  other  in  a  cer- 
tain moral  and  religious  cast  of  think- 
ing, but  even  here  there  were  the  usual 
dillerences  which  distiuL'uish  men  of 
imhpendent  hibits  of  reflection.  For 
instance,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and 
Coleridge,  all  loved  the  Church.  What 
three  difterent  church  mm  ! 

On  more  than  one  occasion  where 
the  critic  censures  the  poet  of  the 
IC.rrur.sion,  for  having  "  no  mean- 
ing," or  being  hopelessly  obscure,  it  is 
plain  that  if  he  had  read  over  the 
passage  twice,  and  with  renewed 
attention,  a  meaning  would,  at  all 
events,  have  appeare<l  to  him.  "  We 
need  give  ourselves,"  he  says,  "no 
trouble  to  select  passages  for  this 
purj^oso,  (to  show  the  poet's  ob- 
scurity.) Here  is  the  first  that  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  on  opening  tlio 
volume  ;  and  if  our  readers  can  form 
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the  slightest  guess  at  its  meaniDg,  we 
must  give  them  credit  for  a  sagacity 
to  which  we  have  no  pretensions.'' 
The  darkest  part  of  the  extract  which 
is  given  is  in  these  lines : — 

•*  Dutv  exists — immutaMv  survive, 
rrir  our  support,  the  meaaares  and  the  forms 
Which  an  abstract  lutelligence  supplies  ; 
Whose  kingdom  i&  Tfhere  Time  and   Space 
are  not." 

Our  metaphysical  critic,  If  he  had 
given  himself  time  to  reflect,  wonld 
have  perceived  that  Wordsworth  has 
here  borrowed  the  language  of  the 
philosophy  of  Kant ; — we  think  very 
unwisely ;  but  the  obscurity  of  the 
passage  is  an  obscurity  he  shares 
with  all  the  disciples  of  the  tran- 
scendental philosophy.  According  to 
this  profound,  fantastical  scheme,  the 
very  soul  itself— the  noumcnony  from 
which  issues  the  law  of  daty—does 
not  exidt  in  Time  or  Space:  these 
being,  in  fact,  the  illusions  created  by 
the  mere  perceptive  faculty.  If  such 
doctrines  were  to  be  stated  in  verse, 
we  do  not  know  how  they  could  be 
])ut  in  clearer  or  simpler  verse  than 
Wordsworth  has  given  them.  We 
think  he  had  much  better  have  avoid- 
ed altogether  such  scholastic  matter. 
But  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween writing  obscurely  and  having 
a  recondite  subject  to  explain.  If 
Darwin,  or  Akenside,  or  any  other 
poL't,  adopt  some  peculiar  scientitic 
or  philosopliical  theory,  current  iu 
their  time,  they  may  be  the  most 
lucid  of  writers  and  yet  indite  many 
passages  which  shall  require,  some 
future  day,  the  labours  of  the  com- 
mentator. 

The  next  passage  which  is  quoted, 
as  an  instance  of  the  unintelliijible^ 
has  not  only  a  meaning,  but  one  of  a 
very  subtle  and  retined  description, 
and  such  as  would  have  pleased  the 
intelligent  critic  himself,  if  he  had 
given  himself  the  trouble  to  seek  for 
it.  '^A  reader,"  he  says,  "of  plaia 
understanding  could  hardly  recognise 
the  familiar  remark,  that  excessive 
grief  for  our  departed  friends  is  not 
very  consistent  with  a  finn  belief  iu 
their  Immortal  felicity,  in  the  first 
twenty  lines  of  the  following  passage. 
In  the  succeeding  lines,  we  do  not  our* 
sclns  prttend  to  recognise  anything^ 

The  first  twenty  lines,  therefore,  of 
the  extract  that  is  given  we  need  not 
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qaote ;  it  U  understood  that  they  ex- 
press a  fact  which  we  mast  all  have 
observed  in  real  life.  The  same  voice 
that  proclaims  a  confident  belief  in 
the  immortal  happiness  of  a  deceased 
friend  is  broken  with  grief.  *^  He  is 
in  Heaven  r*  exclaims  the  bereaved 
mother — and  tears  the  while  are  gush- 
ing from  her  eyes.  But,  in  the  ensu- 
ing lines,  in  which  the  Reviewer  was 
determined  to  see  no  significance 
whatever,  the  poet  carries  out  the 
idea  one  step  further.  Not  only  grief 
still  exists  in  connection  with  the  be- 
lief in  our  friend*s  immortality,  bnt 
this  belief  in  his  immortality  really 
increases  our  grief  (whilst  it  aJso  con- 
soles it)  by  assisting  to  bring  the 
image  of  the  deceased  constantly  and 
vividly  before  the  mind.  That  which 
is  justly  described  as  the  great  con- 
stilation  of  our  sorrow,  acts  also  in 
this  apparently  contradictory  manner 
— it  revives,  it  perpetuates  our  re- 
gret, makes  it  constant  and  vivid. 
Hope  itself  keeps  alive  our  sorrow; 
we  yearn  to  meet  again  the  beloved 
friend  we  have  lost ;  and  the  very 
desire  of  sharing  with  him  an  eternal 
immutable  happiness  overthrows  the 
temperate  balance  of  the  mind,  and 
becomes  a  trouble  to  the  soul.  We 
are  too  weak  to  sustain  with  calmness 
and  fortitude  a  genuine,  vivid  hope  of 
this  description.  And  so  the  poet 
says : — 

"  Full  oft  the  innoe«nt  wiirrer  seei 

Too  clearly ;  feels  too  vividly  ;  and  longt 

Tu  realise'the  vision  with  intense 

And  over-constant  yearning.    Ther« — there 

lies 
The  excesn,  by  which  the  balance  b  de- 

itroyed. 
Too,  too  contracted  are  these  walls  of  flesh, 
Tliifl  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual  orbs. 
Though  inconccivablv  endowed,  too  dim 
For  any  pauion  of  too  soul  that  leads 
To  ecstasy  !  and — all  the  crooked  paths 
Of  time   and  change  disdaining — ^taket  its 

course 
Along  the  line  of  limitless  desire.*^ 

The  belief  in  immortality  is,  in 
Home  minds^  a  truth  greater  than  they 
know  how  to  deal  with  or  sustain. 
There  is,  at  least,  no  want  of  thought 
in  the  passage  we  have  quoted ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  leads  to  much  re- 
flection. That  Wordsworth  is  oc- 
casionally obscure  we  do  not  deny. 
That  he  is  prolix  and  prosaic  are 
matters  still  less  disputable.  Here 
the  objections  of  the  eritio  an  Hfih 


as  we  certainly  ihonld  not  under- 
take to  answer;  though  the  spirit  in 
which  those  objections  are  nr|^  w^ 
pears  to  us  altogether  nnwarrantabte. 
There  is  much  truth,  though  delivered 
in  a  tone  and  manner  we  cannot  ap- 
plaud, in  the  following  remarks : — 

^  Moral    and    religions    enthnsiaBm, 
though  nndonbtodly  poetical   emotions^ 
are  at  the  saoM  tiime  bnt  dangerons  in- 
spirers  of  poetry ;  nothing  being  so  apt 
to  run   into  interminable   dnllness,  or 
mellifloone  extravaganoe,  without  giving 
the  unfortunate  author  the  slightest  in- 
timation of  his  danger.     His  laudable 
zeal  for  the  efilcaoy  of  his  preaohmentSy 
he  very  naturally  mistakes  for  the  ardour 
of  poetical  inspiration ;  and  while  deal- 
ing ont  the  high  words  and    glowing 
phrases  which  are  so  readily  supplied  bj 
themes  of  this  description,  can  scareelv 
avoid  believing  that  he  is  eminently  on- 
ginal   and   impressive.      All   sorts    of 
commonplace  notions  and  expressions  an 
sanctified  in  his  eyes  by  the  sublime  ends 
for  which  they  are  employed  ;  and  the 
mystical  verbiage  of  the  Hethodist  pul- 
pit is  repeated,  till  the  speaker  entertains 
no  doubt  that  he  is  the  chosen  oigan  of 
dirine  tmth  and  persuasion.    Bnt  if  snch 
be  the  common  hazards  of  seeking  inspi- 
ration from  those  potent  fountaUu^  K 
may  easily  be  conceived  what  chanee  Mr 
Wordsworth  had  of  escaping  their  en^ 
chantment— with  his  natural  propensities 
to  wordiness,  and  his  unlucky  habit  of 
debasing  pathos  with  vulgarity.     Tha 
fact  accordingly  is,  that  in  this  prodnction 
he  is  more  obscure  than  a  Pindaric  poet 
of  the  serenteenth  century  ;   and  more 
verbose  *  than  even  himself  of  yore  f 
while  the  wilfulness  with  which  he  per- 
sists in  choosing  his  examples  of  inteUee- 
tnal  dignity  and  tendemess  exclusively 
from  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  will  be 
suAciently  apparent,  firom  the  eironm- 
■taaoe  of  his  having  thought  fit  to  make 
his  chief  proloentor  in  this  poetical  dia- 
logue, and  chief  adfocate  of  Providenet 
and  virtue,  a»  M  HeoUh  PMUar—retlred 
indeed  firom  bnsiness — bnt  still  rambling 
about  in  his  former  haunts,  and  goesiphig 
among  his  old  customers,  wiuout  his 
pack  on  his  shoulders.    The  other  p«r- 
•ons  of  the  drama  are,  a  retired  military 
chaplidn,  who  has  grown  half  an  athelsl 
and  half  a  miuuitltfope— tlU  wifi  tf  am 
mnfMroiptramt  imomt — a  serrant  girl  with 
her  natural  child— a  parish  pauper,  and 
one  or  two  other  personages  of  equal 
tank  and  dignity.** 

We  have  nothing  to  say  in  defonoe 
of  the  Seoieh  Pedlar.  It  was  a  shear 
Unwl«r,  a  yntj  palpablt  miitalto. 
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Wordsworth  seems  to  have  been 
singalarly  deGcicnt  ia  the  iaventive 
or  constructive  faculty  of  the  artist : 
this,  we  think,  rather  than  any  per- 
verse theory  upon  the  subject,  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  blunder  he  hiis 
made,  both  here  and  on  some  other 
occasions.  As  some  palliation  for 
the  absurdity  of  ascribing  his  own 
thoughts  to  this  wandering  Pedlar, 
we  may  remark  that  the  poem  is  so 
essentially  didactic  that,  throughout, 
we  seldom  think  of  any  other  speaker 
than  the  poet  himself.  When  the 
Pedlar  describes  his  own  mode  of  life 
or  former  avocation,  we  must,  of 
course,  recognise  him  for  what  he 
proclaims  himself  to  be.  But  the 
moment  he  launches  upon  his  great 
and  fiivourite  topics,  it  is  Words- 
worth only  that  we  hear.  The  incon- 
gruity between  the  imaginary  speaker, 
and  the  discourse  he  delivers,  is  lost 
sight  of,  in  a  manner  not  very  flatter- 
ing perhaps  to  the  art  of  the  poet, 
for  we  forget  the  speaker  entirely, 
and  attend  only  to  the  discourse. 
The  real  plot  of  the  Excursion  is 
— Wordsworth  musing  amongst  his 
mountains.  But  as  these  musings 
would  take  place  at  ditlerent  times, 
and  bear  different  shades  of  opinion 
and  sentiment,  some  machinery  was 
necessary  to  put  them  together,  so 
that  they  might  be  read  consecutively. 
If  what  there  is  of  narrative  in  the 
piece  will  accomplish  this,  it  is  well — 
it  is  all  that  is  asked  of  if. 

We  do  not  envy  that  spirit  of  ridi- 
cule which  couh]  have  enumerated 
amongst  the  dramatis  persona:  thus 
sarcastically  sketched,  "the  wife  of 
an  nnprospcrous  weaver.^'  Nor  is  it 
possible  that  Jeffrey  could  be  alto- 
gether blind  to  the  beauty  and  tender- 
ness displayed  in  the  story  of  the 
deserted  wife.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
cold  and  stinted  praise  that  he  after- 
wards awards  to  it.  "  We  must  say, 
that  there  is  very  considerable  pathos 
in  the  telling  of  this  simple  story; 
and  that  thei/  who  can  get  over  the  rC" 
pxtgnancc  excited  by  the  triteness  of  its 
incidents,  and  by  the  lotrness  of  its 
objects,  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
and  the  power  he  possesses  of  stirring 
np  its  deepest  and  gentlest  sympa- 
thies," Now,  the  most  fastidious  of 
readers  cannot  bo  annoyed  here  by 


the  ^^  triteness  of  the  Incident  or  the 
lowness  of  the  object;"  the  critic 
must  have  been  speaking  nnder  the 
influence  of  annoyances  of  this  kind 
received  from  other  works  of  the 
same  poet.  It  is  quite  plain  that  he 
does  not  read  with  an  unbiassed 
mind,  open  to  genuine  impressions. 
The  circumstances  of  the  story  here 
aro  such  as  perfectly  harmonise  with 
the  sentiments  expressed,  and  the  sym- 
pathy wo  are  called  upon  to  feel ;  and 
that  sympathy,  and  the  whole  pathos 
of  the  stor}^  are  such  as  appeal  to 
every  human  heart.  The  same  critic 
finds  no  repugnance  in  the  triteness 
or  lowness  of  the  objects  when  he 
reviews  the  tales  of  Crabbe ;  and 
there  is  quite  as  little  room  for  any 
such  repugnance  in  this  account  of  the 
unprosperous  weaver  and  the  deserted 
wife.  Here  lies  the  great  oflence,  or 
the  great  oversight,  which  tho  Re- 
viewer has  committed.  A  poem  came 
before  him  containing  passages  of 
higher  excellence  than  any  other  on 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  exercise 
his  critical  function  —  higher,  or  at 
least  as  high,  as  any  modern  work 
can  boast  of;  it  is  remarkable  also 
(as  most  works  of  original  genius  are} 
for  as  glaring  faults ; — he  is  not  alto- 
gether obtuse  to  the  merits,  but  he 
fastens  on  the  defects,  and  exercises 
all  his  wit  and  ingenuity  npon  them. 
"  The  Fourth  Buck  (of  the  JErc?ir- 
sion)  is  also  filled,"  he  says,  "  with 
dialogues  ethical  and  theological;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  brilliant 
and  forcible  expressions  here  and 
there,  consists  of  an  exposition  of 
truisms,  more  cloudly,  wordy,  and  in- 
conceivably prolix,  than  anything  we 
ever  met  with." 

*'  With  the  exception  of  some  bril- 
liant and  forcible  expressions  here  and 
there !"  And  this  Fourth  Book  con- 
tains that  description  of  the  earlier 
religions  of  the  world,  which  might 
be  safely  pointed  out  as  tho  finest 
passage  of  purely  reflective  poetry  in 
the  volume !  Indeed,  the  whole  pas- 
sage, consisting  of  many  consecutive 
pages,  might  be  quoted  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  this  species  of  poetry.  Every 
reader  of  Wordsworth  is  now  as  familiar 
with  it,  as  every  reader  of  Shakspearo 
with  the  soliloquy  of  Hamlet,  or  the 
moralising  of  Jacques.  Yet  he  cm 
characterise  tho  whole  of  this  Fourtb 
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Book  in  the  terms  we  have  cited! 
That  this  portion  of  it  had,  at  least, 
passed  under  his  eye,  is  evident,  be- 
cause at  the  close  of  the  review, 
alluding  again  to  the  unhappy  Pedlar^ 
he  says  of  Wordsworth — "  His  taste 
for  simplicity  is  evinced  by  sprinkling 
up  and  down  his  interminable  decla- 
mations a  few  descriptions  of  baby- 
houses,  and  of  old  hats  with  wet 
brims ;  and  his  amiable  partiality  for 
humble  life,  by  assuring  us  that  a 
wordy  rhetorician,  who  talks  about 
Thebes,  and  allegorises  all  the  heathen 
mythology^  was  once  a  pedlar,"  &c. 

No  modem  poet  has  exercised  so 
permanent  an  influence  on  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country  as  Wordsworth ;  and 
it  is  ahumanising  and  liberalising  influ- 
ence— one  which  a  critic  who  had  the 
interest  of  religion  and  morals  so  very 
much  at  heart,  as  Lord  Jeffrey  seems  to 
have  believed  that  he  had,  might  have 
been  expected  to  welcome.  Philoso- 
phical without  being  irreligious,  re- 
ligious without  being  doctrinal  or 
dogmatic,  the  Excursion  is  one  of 
those  poems  where  all  hearts  which 
have  a  natural  piety  may  beat  to- 
getiier  in  unison.  The  simple  piety 
that  has  never  yet  questioned  itself, 
the  philosophical  which  has  questioned 
itself  too  often,  may  both  meet  here 
as  on  common  ground.  Here  are 
soft  and  twilight  glades,  sacred  to 
meditation,  but  where  neither  the 
fierceness  of  polemics  nor  the  gloom 
of  doubt  can  prevail.  Let  no  one,  in 
his  too  doctrinal  zeal,  censure  the 
bland  and  liberal  piety  of  Words- 
worth. If  even  the  old  Pagan  my- 
thologies arc  dear  to  him ;  if  clouds 
and  hills  are  oftentimes  his  sacred 
text- books— take  it  not  ill,  nor  call  it 
heresy.  It  is  only  a  faith  so  confi- 
dent that  it  forgets  sometimes  to  lean 
iigainst  the  pillars  of  the  church. 

In  tlie  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets  this 
catholic  spirit  is  still  more  conspi- 
cuous, and  it  is  canied  perhaps  as 
far  as  the  reader  could  endure. 
Wordsworth  is  liberal  to  all  creeds, 
because  in  all  he  detects  some  truth, 
or  symbol  of  a  truth.  There  was 
never  temple  built,  about  which  he 
could  not  find  some  cornice  where  to 
hang  his  votive  wi'eath ;  there  was 
never  church  or  mosque,  in  which  he 
could  not  find  some  spot  cleaner  than 
ihe  rest,  where  he  could  spread  his 


carpet,  and  kneel  too.  Amongst  the 
Dmids,  cruel  as  they  were, 

"The  primal  troth 
Glimmers    through   many   a   supenUtioiif 
form." 

If  indulgent  to  the  Dmids,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  his  Protestant  con* 
victions  will  compel  him  to  be  very 
severe  upon  Dominican  monks,  or  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  7'here^ 
indeed,  all  poets  are  good  catholics. 
Perhaps  thehardest  trial  to  his  spirit  of 
universal  charity  is  where  ho  is  ciUled 
upon  to  praise  the  Puritan ;  yet  he 
does  praise  him,  and  finds  many  sood 
qualities  in  the  sturdy  iconodast. 
Bishop  Land,  and  those  who  executed 
Land,  have  both  their  virtnes,  and 
their  several  share  of  truth. 

We  said  that  this  spirit  of  nniversal 
toleration  was  perhaps  carried  as  far 
as  the  reader  coidd  endure ;  for  it  be« 
gins  to  have  a  somewhat  bewild^og 
effect.  If  you  leave  us  nothing  to 
hate— nothing  stoutly  to  deny — the 
attachment  to  our  own  faith  grows 
weak  and  vacillating.  .If  yon  call 
np  our  sympathies  in  too  rapid  suc- 
cession from  different  points  of  the 
theological  compass,  it  is  like  look- 
ing at  a  torch  which  a  boy  is  whfarling 
round  his  head ;  there  is  a  Inminons 
circle,  light  on  all  sides,  but  there  Is 
no  one  place  more  than  another  in 
which  the  torch  can  be  said  to  be.  It 
is  open  to  any  poet,  who  pleases  to 
make  the  experiment,  to  write  one 
sonnet  in  praise  of  the  martyr,  and 
the  next  in  praise  of  the  devout  faith 
of  the  priest  who  burnt  him.  They 
might  both  have  been  genuine  zealots; 
under  different  circumstances  they 
might  have  interchanged  parts ;  and 
(as  one  would  rather  die  for  a  creed 
than  murder  for  a  creed)  it  may  be 
fairly  argued  that  the  persecutor 
gives  the  strongest  testimony  of  the 
two,  of  the  strength  of  his  conviction. 
The  experiment,  we  say,  might  be 
made;  but  we  apprehend  that  the 
effect  would  be  extremely  disagree- 
able ;  it  would  be  a  species  of  mental 
torture  to  have  our  sympathies  thus 
put  upon  the  rack,  and  drawn  at  the 
same  time  in  two  opposite  dii^ctions. 

But  we  are  in  danger  of  being  led 
into  a  dissertation  of  onr  own  upon 
this  poet,  who,  indeed,  of  all  onr  mo- 
dem bards,  seems  to  us  most  worthy 
of  study.    Our  only  task,  at  preaent. 
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"  The  case  of  Mr  W«)rds\vortli,\ve  per- 
ceive, is  \\o\Y  inaiiifestly  Iiupeless  ;  ami 
we  give  hiiu  up  aa  altugethcr  incurable, 
and  beyoiul  the  power  of  criticism.  We 
cuniiutf  indeed,  altogether  ouiit  taking 
precautious  now  and  then  against  the 
spreading  of  the  malady  ;  but,  fur  him- 
belf,  tliough  we  shall  watch  the  progress 
uf  hid  symptoms  as  a  matter  of  profes- 
sional curiosity  and  in^truction,  we 
really  think  it  right  not  to  harass  him 
any  lont^er  with  nauseous  remedies  ;  but 
rather  to  throw  in  cordials  and  lenitives, 
and  wait  iu  patience  tor  the  natural  ter- 
mination of  the  disorder." 

If  these  are  the  critic's  "  cordials," 
what  woiihl  have  been  his  ^^  uaiiseoiis 
remedies?  "     In  the  next  para;>raph, 
he  says,  '^  We  now  see  clearly  how 
the  case  stands ;  and,  making  up  our 
minds,  thou;;h  with  the  most  sincere 
pain  and  reluctance,  to  consider  him 
Jinally   hst    to    the    tjood    cause    of 
ffottry  {!)  shall     euileavour    to    be 
thaukfid  for  the  occasional  gleams," 
&c.      And  what  is  remarkable,  the 
c^nsare  becomes  less  mitigated,  grows 
more   abusive,  in  proportion  as  the 
critic  has  had  time  for  rcllection  and 
re-perusal.     In  the  subse(iuent  year, 
on  the  publication  of  the  \\'/tite  Jtoe 
of  Ilylstant\  tlic  attack  is  renewed, 
with  a  species  of  virulence  that  bor- 
ders   on   downright   vulgarity.      He 
speaks  t)f  the  strange  extravagances 
into  which  ])eople  may  run,  **  when 
under  the  iutiuence  of  that  intoxica- 
tion wliich  is  produced  by  unnstrained 
admiratum  uf  themselrvs;^^   and  then 
draws  a  parallel,  by  no  means  skil- 
fully sustained,  between  this  species 
of    intoxication  and    that  wliich   is 
generally  known  by  the  name  : — 

"  This  poetical  intoxication,  to  pursue 
the  figure  a  little  further,  seems  capable 
of  assuming  as  many  forms  as  the  vulgar 
one  which  arises  from  wine  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  retpiire  as  delicate  a  manage- 
ment to  make  a  man  a  good  poet  by  the 
help  of  tlie  one,  as  to  make  him  a  good 
companion  by  means  of  the  other.  In 
both  cases,  a  little  mistake  as  to  the 
dose  or  the  quality  of  the  inspiring  fluid, 
may  make  him  absolutely  outrageous,  or 
lull  him  0%'er  into  the  most  profound  stu- 
pidity, instead  of  brightening  up  the  hid- 
den stores  of  his  genius  ;  and  truly,  we 
are  concerned  to  say  that  Mr  Wordsworth 
fieems  hitherto  to  have  been  unlucky  in 


the  choice  of  his  liquor — or  of  his  bottle- 
holder,  la  some  of  his  odes  and  ethio 
exhortations,  he  was  exposed  to  tho  pub- 
lic in  a  state  of  incoherent  rapture  and 
glorious  delirium,  to  which  we  think  we 
have  seen  a  parallel  among  the  humbler 
lovers  of  jollity.  In  the  LjfriaU  Balladg 
he  was  exhibited,  on  the  whole,  iu  a  vein 
of  very  pretty  deliratiou  ;  but  in  the 
poem  before  us,  he  appears  in  a  state  of 
low  and  maudlin  imbecility,  which  would 
not  have  misbecome  Master  Silence  him- 
self, on  the  close  of  a  social  day.  Whether 
this  unhappy  result  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
any  adulteration  of  his  Castalian  capsi, 
or  to  the  unlucky  choice  of  his  company 
over  them,  we  cannot  presume  to  say. 
It  may  be  that  he  has  dashed  his  llippo- 
crcne  with  too  large  an  infusion  of  lake 
icattr,'"  &c. 

Which  last  ingredient  would  at 
least  restore,  one  should  think,  the 
sobriety  of  the  patient. 

After  this,  and  the  like  attacks,  it 
will  never  do  to  point  to  some  pages 
of  commended  extracts,  as  a  proof 
that  justice  was  done  to  the  poet,  or 
as  a  vindication  of  the  reputation  of 
the  critic.  The  reviewer  employed 
the  whole  force  of  his  pen,  and  exer- 
cised his  critical  ingenuity  entirely 
upon  the  faults  of  the  author  of  the 
Kxcursion.  He  even  made  elaborate 
attempts  to  bring  into  ridicule  a 
writer  whose  contributions  to  Eng- 
lish poetry  are,  at  this  moment,  more 
prized  by  the  refined  and  cultiva- 
ted classes  of  the  community  than 
those  of  any  other  poet  since  the  days 
of  Milton. '  Nor  can  we  pass  from 
the  subject  without  noticing  the  ex- 
traordinary manner  in  which  critical 
censure  is  here  expressed.  To  us,  it 
is  incomprehensible  how  any  man 
could  have  fallen  into  such  a  style — 
importing,  to  say  the  least,  so  strange 
a  concept  i(jn  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween critic  and  poet.  **  The  case  of 
Mr  Wordsworth  is  hopeless — wo  give 
him  up  as  incurable."  Do  critics  pro- 
fess to  cure?  The  critic,  as  wc  un- 
derstand the  matter,  exercises  a  not 
un useful  function  in  the  republic  of 
letters :  he  assists  to  preserve,  if  he 
does  not  raise,  the  standard  of  taste. 
But,  like  all  otiier  writers,  he  makes 
his  appeal  to  the  public;  he  acts  on 
the  public  opinion  ;  and  indirectly  in- 
fluences the  future  writer  by  prepar- 
ing for  him  a  watchful  and  enlightened 
audience.    But  he  exercises  no  poKce 
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— medical  or  otherwise — over  anthors. 
He  is  not  responsible  for  their  indi- 
yidaal  conduct ;  he  has  no  criminal 
jarisdiction  over  them  ;  he  is  not 
the  pedagogue  of  poets,  who  is  to 
chastise  them  if  they  break  bounds, 
or  plaj  truant.  He  and  the  poet 
both  go  before  the  public.  Did  the 
Reviewer  Imagine  that  it  was  in  his 
power,  or  part  of  his  duty,  to  cure  or 
to  reform  every  errant  genius  that 
was  brought  before  him  ?  If  so,  he 
must  be  about  as  mad,  and  about  as 
incurable  himself,  as  that  sage  in  i2a«- 
Btlasy  who  fancied  that  he  bad  the 
command  of  the  wind  and  the  clouds, 
and  that  on  him  had  devolved  the 
responsibility  of  preserving  the  doe 
succession  of  rain  and  fine  weatbei^- 
of  cloud  and  sunshine. 

A  book  comes  before  the  reviewer ; 
it  may  possibly  be  the  biography  of 
a  late  contemporary:  he  pronounces 
it  to  be  eminently  ill- written ;  some 
sterling  good  qualities  it  may  mani- 
fest, but  as  a  piece  of  literary  work- 
manship it  is  singularly  bad.  He 
states  this.  Does  he  imagine  that 
the  biographer  will  thank  him,  or 
will  listen  to  him,  or  will  study  to 
improve  ?  Not  at  all.  The  biogra- 
pher retorts  upon  the  critic ;  and,  if 
he  writes  a  second  book,  will  as- 
suredly repeat  all  the  faults  of  the 
first  in  an  exaggerated  form.  But 
the  public,  or  such  portion  of  it  aa 
have  perused  the  criticism,  will  read 
the  second  biography  with  more  at- 
tention than  they  read  the  first.  Then 
and  there  come  into  operation  what- 
ever salutary  truth  the  reviewer  may 
have  divulged  upon  the  matter. 

Let  us  now  observe  the  critical  sen- 
tences passed  by  Jeffrey  upon  some 
other  poets.  Perhaps,  whilst  doing 
this,  we  shall  have  also  an  opportunity 
of  glancing  back  with  advant^e  upon 
his  reviews  of  Wordsworth. 

It  almost  amounts  to  a  pecnliarity 
in  the  manner  of  our  author— it  is  at 
least  the  frequent  habit  of  his  mind — 
that  his  ideas  are  kindled  and  sug- 
gested by  contrast  and  opposition, 
not  by  similitude,  or  in  harmony  with 
the  subject  before  him.  Bring  him 
in  the  presence  of  a  Grecian  temple, 
and  he  would  discourse  most  fluently 
on  the  complicated  beauties,  and  the 
greater  solemnity,  of  the  Gothic  ca- 
thedral ;  if  a  Turkish  mosque  were 


in  view,  with  its  glittering  minarets, 
and  its  swelling  dome,  he  wonld  ttoi 
become  eloquent  on  the  chaste  sim- 
plicity of  the  Grecian  portico.  When 
he  criticises  Byron,  he  complains  tJ^at 
all  his  works  are  in  reality  bnt  one 
work,  and  that  one  work  has  but  one 
character — ^his  own.  And  therefore 
he  launches  into  praise  on  the  dra- 
matic versatility  of  Shakspeare.  The 
author  of  LaUa  Rookh  comes  before 
him,  the  poet  of  the  East,  of  splen- 
dour, of  magnificence,  of  strong  emo- 
tion, of  romantic  adventure,  and  be 
laments  **  the  want  of  plainness,  idm- 
plicity,  and  repose."  His  eyes  are 
dazzled  by  the  brilliancy.  It  is  yeiT 
good  poetry,  bnt  there  is  too  mndb 
of  it.  *^  No  work,  consistiuff  of  many 
pjages,  shonld  have  detadied  and  dis- 
tinguishable beauties  in  every  one  oT 
them.  No  great  work,  indeed,  shonld 
have  wiany  heautieg:  if  it  were  per«. 
feet,  it  wonld  have  but  one;  and  that 
bnt  fiuntly  perceptible,  except  on  • 
view  of  the  whok.  Look,  for  ex- 
ample, at  what  is  perhaps  the  meet 
finished  and  exquisite  production  of 
human  art — the  design  and  elevation 
of  a  Grecian  temple,*'  &c.  That 
one  beanty  of  which  he  speaks  here 
must  mean,  we  presume,  the  harmonj 
of  jnany  beauties,  and  la  not  incom- 
patible even  with  an  exuberant  fiuMjv. 
The  same  Shakspeare,  whom  be 
quotes  as  an  instance  of  dramatic 
versatility,  he  might  also  have  cited 
as  qnite  as  eminent  an  example  of 
the  richness  and  abundance  of  a  poe- 
tical imagination.  When  he  reymwa 
the  poet  of  our  English  lakes  and 
mountains,  and  of  solitary  medita- 
tion, he  enlarges  on  the  intollectnal 
advantages  of  a  metropolitan  sodety. 
When  he  criticises  Bums,  lie  uikm 
the  opportunity  to  read  a  lecture  on 
gentility !— on  the  manner  in  which 
well-bied  gratlemen  express,  or  ra- 
ther oonceid,  their  passions,  whether 
of  love,  or  of  independence. 

The  anther  of  Lalia  Rookh,  thongk 
he  might  have  been  surprised  to  find 
his  poem  giving  rise  to  exactly  tiiat 
tram  of  reflection  which  the  critie 
took  occasion  to  express,  had  reaaom 
to  congratnlate  himself  on  the  leni- 
ency with  which  he  was  treated.. 
Justice,  and,  as  we  thin][,  not  mora 
than  justice,  was  meeted  ont  to  this 
brilliuit  production.    We  Iiave  graat 
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pleasure  in  qaoting  the  following  elo- 


roct. 


qnent  tribute  of  admiration  ;  it  recalls 
gratefully  to  mind  both  the  critic  and 
the  poet. 

"  There  is  not  only  a  richness  and  bril- 
liancy of  diction  and  imagery  spread  over 
the  whole  work,  that  indicate  the  greatest 
activity  and  elegance  of  fancy  in  the  author; 
l>nt  it  is  everywhere  pervaded,  still  more 
strikingly,  by  a  strain  of  tender  and  noble 
feeling,  poured  out  with  such  warmth 
.  and  abundance  as  to  steal  insensibly  on 
the  heart  of  the  reader,  and  gradually 
•to  overflow  it  with  a  tide  of  sympathetic 
emotion.  There  are  passages,  indeed, 
and  these  neither  few  nor  brief,  over 
which  the  very  Genius  of  Poetry  seems  to 
have  breathed  his  richest  enchantment — 
where  the  melody  of  the  verse  and  the 
beauty  of  the  images  conspire  so  harmoni- 
ously with  the  force  and  tenderness  of 
the  emotion,  that  the  whole  is  blended 
into  one  deep  and  bright  stream  of  sweot- 
tiess  and  of  feeling,  along  which  the  spirit 
of  the  reader  is  borne  passively  away, 
through  long  reaches  of  delight.  Mr 
Moore's  poetry,  indeed,  where  his  hap- 
piest vein  is  opened,  realises  more  exactly 
than  that  of  any  other  writer,  the  splendid 
account  which  is  given  by  Comus,  of  the 
song  of — 

'  iiis  mother  Circe,  and  the  Sirens  three. 
Amid  the  flowery-kirtlcd  Nu'i.ules, 
Who,  as  they  bung,  would  take  the  prisoned 

soul, 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium  !  ^ 

And,  though  it  is  certainly  to  bo  regretted 
that  he  should  so  often  have  broken  the 
measure  with  more  frivolous  strains,  or 
filled  up  its  intervals  with  a  sort  of  bril- 
liant/o/^c/'o,  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  his  excellences  are  at  least  as  pecu- 
liar to  himself  as  his  faults,  and,  on  the 
whole,  perhaps,  more  characteristic  of  his 
genius.'^ 

That  closing  sentence  can  scarcely 
be  disputed  ;  the  excellences  of  a 
writer  must  be  more  characteristic  of 
his  genius  than  his  faults  ;  there  was 
little  occasion  here  for  the  insertion  of 
his  too  favourite  "  perhaps." 

In  his  several  reviews  of  Lord  Byron's 
poetiy,  he  makes  many  remarks  which 
will  be  always  recognised  as  just  and 
pertinent ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  entered  iuto  any  earnest  investi- 
gation of  that  which  constituted  its 
real  force  and  potency — that  deep, 


self-scmtinising  disoontent  which  is 
expressed,  and  boldly  appealed  to,  as 
the  concealed  inmate  of  every  bosom. 
In  dealing  with  the  mere  merit  of  the 
verse,  he  seems  to  have  been  often 
borne  along  by  the  tide  of  pnblic 
applause.  At  all  events,  there  are 
here  and  there  extracts  quoted  with 
great  commendation,  which  some  fu- 
ture Jeffrey  may  probably  point  out 
as  illustrative  of  anything  but  poetic 
excellence,  ns  illustrating  mainly  how 
the  contemporary  critic,  like  the 
simplest  reader,  may  be  carried  away 
by  the  popular  enthusiasm. 

It  is  another  peculiarity  of  our 
author's  manner,  to  take  a  circuit — 
sometimes  of  two  or  three  sentences, 
sometimes  of  two  or  three  paragraplis 
— in  which  he  contrives  to  express  a 
variety  of  different  or  conflicting  ideas, 
leaving  the  reader  to  reconcile  them 
how  he  best  may.  This  manner  of 
writing  gives  his  own  mind  a  plea* 
sant  exercise  ;  and,  for  a  careless 
reader — and  most  readers  are  care- 
less— fills  the  page  very  agreeably. 
It  saves,  too,  the  trouble  of  very 
accurate  decision ;  if  one  observatiou 
is  erroneous,  or  extravagantly  ex- 
pressed, it  is  neutralised  by  some 
other  observation ; — there  is  black  and 
white  thrown  before  you  on  the  pal- 
ette, mix  them  to  your  own  pleasure; 
you  cannot  complain  that  there  is 
withheld  from  you  any  one  reasonable 
view  of  the  case.  We  do  not  know 
whether  our  space  will  allow  us  to 
give  any  specimen  of  the  larger  cir^ 
atity  composed  of  paragraphs,  but 
the  smaller  will  come  unavoidably  in 
our  way.*  There  is  no  violent  oppo- 
sition, be  it  remembered,  in  the  parts; 
you  glide  from  one  point  to  the  other, 
and  find  at  length  you  must  choose  a 
position  for  3'oursclf,  if  you  are  anxi- 
ous to  maintain  one.  Of  the  senti- 
ments of  Byron,  he  says:  "There 
are  some  which  we  must  ever  think 
it  most  unfortunate  to  entertain,  and 
others  which  it  appears  improper  to 
have  published ;  and  the  greater  part 
are  admirable,  and  cannot  but  be 
perused  with  admiration,  even  by 
those  to  whom  they  may  appear 
erroneous." 


*  As  an  instance  of  this  style,  when  applied  to  the  general  estimate  of  an  anther, 
«ee  the  commencement  of  the  review  of  Hardy's  Lift  of  Lord  CharUinont — **  Contribm' 
iioTu/*  vol.  iv. 
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This  18  said  apropos  of  the  third 
canto  ofChilde  Harold^  which  he  com- 
mences  his  notice  of  in  the  following 
circuitous  manner : — 


im 


'*  The  most  considerable  of  these  (Lord 
Byron's  recent  publications)  is  the  third 
canto  of  Oiilde  Harold — a  work  which 
has  the  disad  vantage  of  all  continoations, 
in  admitting  of  little  absolute  noTelty  in 
the  plan  of  the  work,  or  the  cast  of  its 
character,  and  must,  besides,  remind  all 
Lord  Byron's  readers  of  the  extraordinary 
effect  produced  by  the  sudden  blazing 
forth  of  his  genius,  upon  their  first  intro- 
duction to  that  title."  (Yoo  think  he  is 
going  to  disparage,  bnt  read  on.)  ''In 
spite  of  all  this,  howerer,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  this  third  part  of  the  poem 
will  not  be  pronounced  inferior  to  either 
of  the  former,  and,  we  thinkf  vUl  probably 
be  ranked  above  them  by  those  who  hare 
been  most  delighted  with  the  whole. 
The  great  success  of  this  singular  prodac- 
tion,  indeed,  has  always  appeared  to  us 
an  extraordinary  proof  of  its  merits;  for, 
with  all  its  genius,  it  does  not  belong  to 
a  sort  of  poetry  that  rises  easily  to  popu- 
larity. It  has  no  story,  or  action — very 
little  variety  of  character — and  a  great 
deal  of  reasoning  and  reflection  (/ito  tery 
attractive  tenor.** 

Take  what  view  you  will  of  the 
third  canto  of  Cbilde  Harold,  the 
critic  has  been  before  you  :  here  is 
praise  of  all  shades ;  nevertheless,  he 
has  pledged  himself  as  little  as  pos- 
sible to  any  decided  opinion.  In  the 
same  paper  ho  reviews  Parisina^  and 
here  occurs  one  of  those  instances  to 
which  we  have  allnded,  where  the 
critic  seems  to  have  been  carried  along 
by  the  tide  of  popular  applause.  Any 
doubt  or  hesitation  he  might  have 
had  is  fairly  overborne  by  the  enthu- 
siasm out  of  doors ;  and  he  extols  to 
the  utmost  verses  which,  we  may 
safely  say,  will  never  again  be  quoted 
for  especial  admiration.  The  extract 
we  refer  to  he  ushers  in  with  the  fol- 
lowing note  of  quite  triumphant  ap- 
plause : — 

"  The  grand  part  of  this  poem,  how- 
ever, is  that  which  describes  the  execu- 
tion of  the  rival  son  ;  and  in  which, 
though  there  is  no  pomp,  either  of  lan- 
guage or  of  sentiment,  and  everything,  on 
the  contrary,  is  conceived  and  eopprcMed 
with  studied  simplicity  and  directness^  there 
u  a  spirit  of  pathos  and  poetry  to  which  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  many  parallels,** 

This  all  bnt  unparalleled  passage 
we  would  very  willingly  quote  entire; 


but  we  must  content  onrselrefl  with  a 
considerable  and  consecutive  portion 
of  it.  Assuredly,  if  Lord  Byron  had 
not  written  better  verses  than  these, 
the  critic  would  not  have  found  them 
so  faultless : — 

**  It  it  a  lovely  hour  as  yet 
Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set. 
Which  rose  uj>on  that  heavy  day, 
And  mocked  tt  toith  Us  steadiest  ray  ; 
And  his  evening  beams  are  shed 
Full  on  Hngo^  fated  bead  I 
Af,  bis  last  eonfeasion  pouring 
To  ike  monkj  kis  doom  dsplormg 
In  penitential  holiness, 
He  bends  to  hear  his  accents  bless 
With  absolution  sndi  as  may 
Wipe  our  mental  sins  away  1 
That  hiqh  sun  on  kis  head  did  fflisten. 
As  he  ikere  did  bow  and  listen  ! 
And  the  rings  of  chestnut  hair 
Curled  half  down  his  neck  so  bare  ; 
But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 
Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  shone 
With  a  clear  and  ghastly  flitter  I 
Ok  thai  parting  kour  wasoitter  I 
Even  the  stem  stood  still  with  awe  ; 
Dark  the  crime  and  just  the  law, 
Yet  they  shuddered  as  they  saw. 

'*  The  parting  prayers  are  said  and  over 
Of  that  false  son — and  daring  lover ! 
His  bettds  and  sms  are  all  reeotmied ; 
His  hours  to  their  last  minute  mmuited — 
His  mantling  cloak  before  was  stripped, 
His  bright  brovm  locks  must  now  be  clipped.** 

Well,  the  critic  who,  in  reviewing 
Moore,  calls  for  "  homeluaess,**  who 
complains  that,  ^'though  his  orna- 
ments are,  for  the  most  part,  truly 
and  exquisitely  beautiful,"  yet  there 
is,  in  fact,  ^^too  much  ornament," 
and  laments  the  absence  of  unity  of 
impression — ^has  not  a  word  to  throw 
away— not  one  single  word— in  fa- 
vour of  the  White  Doe  of  Ryhtone^ 
which,  whatever  faults  it  possesses, 
hcu  this  charm  of  simplicity,  and  has 
produced  on  most  of  its  readers  a 
very  pleasing  and  a  cherished  impres* 
sion.  Still  more,  the  critic  who,  in 
reviewing  Byron,  can  quote  the  lines 
we  have  just  extracted  as  finished 
specimens  of  composition,  of  '*  studied 
simplicity  and  directness  '*  of  *'  pathos 
and  of  poetry,"  can  also  quote  as 
tame,  aud  fiat,  and  ridiculous,  these 
following  lines  from  the  White  Doe  of 
Bylstone!  Francis  Norton  also  is 
going  to  certahi  death — he  has  no- 
thing to  sustain  him  bnt  his  Chris- 
tian fortitude.  He  thus  takes  leave 
of  his  sister : — 

^  Hope  nothing,  if  I  thus  may  speak, 
To  thee  a  woman,aiid  thence  weak  ; 
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Hope  nntbine.  I  repeat  ;  for  we 
Are  doomed  to  i>ertah  utterly  ; 
*Ti$  meet  th:it  tlutii  with  me  divido 
The  t1iuut;1it  while  I  am  by  thy  bide, 
Acknowled(^inij[  a  u:race  in  t1ii», 
A  comfort  in  the  dark  ubysit : 
But  h>ok  not  for  me  when  I  nm  gone, 
And  he  no  further  wroui;ht  ujxiu. 
Farewell  all  wishes,  all  debute, 
All  pniyors  for  this  rau-e  or  for  that ! 
AVecp,  if  th.it  aid  thee  ;  but  dejH.'ud 
Upon  no  lielp  v{  outward  friend  ; 
K*>potise  thy  doum  at  once,  and  cleave 
To  fortitude  without  reprie\e.*' 

Wiiero  liog  "  the  simplicity  and 
the  pathos?" — in  the  lines  ushered 
in  with  the  loudest  note  of  critical 
applause,  or  in  those  which  are  intro- 
duced with  a  mocking  commentary  ? 
We  prefer  the  condemned  passage. 

In  his  review  of  Mrs  Ilemaus,  Lord 
Jeffrey  discourses  thus : — 

"It  has  been  alvvay  our  opinion  that 
the  very  esi^ence  of  poetry— apart  from 
the  pathoii,  the  wit,  or  the  brilliant  de- 
scription which  may  be  embodied  in  it, 
but  may  exist  equally  in  prose — coiisistd 
in  the  fine  i>erception  and  vivid  expres- 
sion of  that  mysterious  analo<:y  which 
exiats  between  the  physical  and  the  moral 
world — which  makes  outward  things  and 
qualities  the  natural  types  and  emblems 
of  inward  gifts  and  emotion*,  or  leads  us 
to  ascribe  life  and  sentiment  to  every- 
thing that  interests  us  iu  tlie  aspects  of 
external  nature/' 

Some  such  train  of  thought  would 
not  have  been  inappropriate  in  his 
review  of  the  Emtrsion — a  poem 
which  has  done  more  than  any  other 
single  work  we  can  call  to  mind,  to 
cement  this  connection  between  ex- 
ternal nature  and  the  finest  of  our 
moral  sentiments.  But  this  would 
not  have  been  in  the  usual  manner  of 
our  author.  What  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  examination  of  one 
book  serves  for  the  notice  of  some 
other :  perhaps  it  came  too  late,  and 
was  not  suggested  on  the  first  occa- 
sion till  enough  had  been  written  ; 
perhaps  it  might  compromise  tlic  in- 
dependence of  the  critic  to  be  seen  in 
friendly  harmony  with  his  author, 
or  his  mind  unconsciously  threw  it- 
self into  a  habitual  attitude  of  inde- 
pendent semi- controversial  thoughts 

To  Mrs  Hemans  some  very  elegant 
compliments  are  paid.  To  Campbell, 
to  Rogers,  to  Crabbe,  ample  justice  is 
done;  if  something  more  than  justice, 
we  have  no  disposition  to  strike  off 
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the  excess.    Of  Coleridge,  of  Shelley, 


of  Landor,  prose  or  Terse,  we  meet 
with  little  or  nothing.  Keats  is 
commended ;  but,  singularly  enoogfa, 
that  fragment  of  Ht/perion  which  sud- 
denly elevated  bim  in  the  judgment 
of  many  who  had  been  little  disposed 
to  admire  his  poetry,  is  the  piece 
here  which  is  most  coldly  received. 
Southey,  it  is  well  known,  shared  in 
the  disparagement  thrown  upon  the 
**  Lakers,"  and  political  asperities 
may  here  have  mingled  with  poetical 
criticism.  The  review  of  lioderick  tttc 
Last  of  the  Goths  is  the  only  one  on  him 
republished  in  the  Contributions,  We 
quote  an  extract  from  it,  as  an  amus- 
ing instance  of  that  circuitous  style 
we  have  been  alluding  to.  It  treats 
on  the  choice  of  the  subject  of  this 
poem.  Glowing  patriotism  and  ascetic 
piety,  and  these  in  the  person  of  a 
dethroned  monarch,  appear  to  point 
out  a  sulyect  pre-eminently  poetic. 
But  the  critic  thus  plays  with  his 
doubts  upon  that  point : — 

"  We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  we 
should  reckon  his  choice  of  a  subject 
among  Mr  Southey 's  errors  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  ;  but  certainly  no  theme 
could  well  hare  been  suggested  more 
vtUrhj  alUn  to  alt  ICmjruh  prejudices^ 
traditions,  and  habits  of  poetical  con- 
templation, than  the  domestic  history  of 
the  last  Guthic  king  of  Spain  -a  history 
extrcwibj  Jtmote  and  obscure  in  itself, 
and  treating  of  persons,  and  places,  and 
events,  with  which  no  visions  or  glories 
are  associated  in  Knglinh  imaginations. 
The  subject,  however,  was  selected,  we 
suppose,  during  that  period  when  a  zeal 
for  ifpan'mh  TiUrfif,  and  a  belief  in 
Spanish  virtue,  spirit,  and  talent,  vers 
eslrtmdy  fafhionabte  in  this  eountriff  and 
before  **  the  universal  Spanish  people  " 
had  made  themselves  the  objects  of  mixed 
contempt  and  compassion,  by  rushing 
prone  into  the  basest  and  most  insulting 
servitude  that  was  ever  asserted  over 
human  beings.  From  this  degradation 
wc  do  not  think  they  will  be  redeemed 
by  all  the  heroic  acts  recorded  in  this 
poem,  the  interest  of  which,  we  suspect^ 
will  be  considerably  lowered  by  the  late 
revolution  in  public  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  nation  to  whose  fortnnes  it 
relates.  AfUr  all,  hovertr,  we  think  it 
must  be  allowed  that  any  author  who 
interests  us  in  his  story  has  either  the 
merit  of  choosing  a  good  subject,  or  a 
Btill  higher  merit ;  and  Mr  Southey,  in 
our  opinion,  has  made  his  story  Tery 
interesting.    A'or  Aould  it  he  forptUm 
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tittt,  by  the  choice  whicJi  he  has  madey 
be  has  secured  immenBe  eqaadrone  of 
Moors,  with  their  Asiatic  gorgeoasness, 
and  their  cymbals,  turbans,  and  Paynim 
chivalry,  to  give  a  picturesque  effect  to 
bis  battles — ^and  bevies  of  veiled  virgins 
and  ladies  in  armour — and  hermits  and 
bishops — and  mountain  villagers — and 
torrents  and  forests,  and  cork  trees  and 
sierras,  to  remind  us  of  Don  Quixote — 
and  store  of  sonorous  names — and  <»lt<h 
gftker,  he  might  have  chosen  worse 
among  more  familiar  objects." 

To  pass  in  review  all  the  modem 
writers  on  whom  Jeffrey  has  written 
woald  be  impossible ;  mnch  less 
can  we  revert  to  times  past,  and 
follow  him  in  his  criticism  on  Sbak- 
speare,  and  the  elder  dramatists,  or 
Cowper,  or  Bums,  or  Swift.  On 
Swift  the  strictnres  are  more  power- 
ful, decisive,  and  indignant,  than 
usually  fall  from  his  pen.  We  have 
no  desire  to  diminish  from  their  pun- 
gency ;  and  the  general  estimate 
formed  of  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne  is 
such  as  we  should  readily  acquiesce 
in.  There  is  a  casual  notice,  how- 
ever, of  one  of  our  elder  writers, 
whose  cause  we  should  not  so  will- 
ingly renounce.  He  speaks  of  "  the 
paltry  flippancy  and  disgusting  affec- 
tation of  Sterne!''  This  is  all  that 
is  said  of  him,  and  it  is  said  en  pas- 
sant, in  one  of  his  reviews  of  Madame 
do  Stael.  But  it  startled  us,  we  con- 
fess. A  spice  of  affectation,  and  of 
something  worse  than  affectation, 
cannot  be  allowed  to  throw  into  obli- 
vion the  genius  that  delineated  our 
uncle  Tob}',  and  corporal  Trim,  or 
even  our  father  Shandy,  who,  amidst 
all  his  crotchets,  is  still  a  genuine 
specimen  of  human  nature. 

Disentangling  ourselves  from  the 
poets,  modem  or  more  ancient,  let  ns 
make  a  few  more  general  remarks, 
bearing  on  the  intellectual  character, 
on  the  style  of  writing  and  of  reason- 
ing of  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey.  His 
style  was  clear  and  copious,  somewhat 
too  copious,  and  abounding  in  illustra- 
tions which  had  the  merit  of  really 
elucidating  his  meaning.  His  Intel* 
lect  was  quick  and  vivacious,  and 
many  are  the  instances  which  might 
be  given  where  he  has  seized  and  hap- 
pily expressed  some  one  troth,  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  his  investigation. 
But  when  he  had  accomplished  this 
ho  seems  to  have  contented  himself. 


Whether  fh>m  an  impatience  of  long- 
continued  thought,  or  from  a  distrust- 
ful dubioBs  temper,  leading  him  to 
conclude  that  troth  itself  was  rarely 
to  be  discovered,  he  is  never  seen  to 
enter  earnestly  into  the  prosecution  of 
any  inquiry.  He  quits  his  subject 
leaving  a  degree  of  uncertainty  hang- 
ing over  it ;  or  if  he  states  a  ded- 
sive  conclusion,  the  conclusion  itself  is 
one  which  favours  despondency,  or  it 

Purposely  halts  between  two  opinions, 
n  his  political  speculations  he  is 
generally  despondent;  amongst  his 
private  letters,  as  well  as  his  public 
writings,  we  find  some  of  the  gloomiest 
yaticinations  of  the  future  destiny  of 
society  that  we  remember  anywhere  ta 
have  read.  On  other  subjects  of  philo- 
sophical inquury  he  often  expresses  ia» 
very  lucid  manner  both  this  and  that 
opinion,  and  fortifies  himself  on  some 
narrow  isthmus  between  the  two. 
After  we  had  become  a  little  familiar 
with  this  habit  of  his  mind,  we  were 
extremely  amused  to  alight  upon  » 
paper  in  which  he  discusses  the  meta- 
physical question,  whether  there  is, 
or  there  is  not,  an  external  worid. 
Faithful  to  himself,  he  discovers  that 
there  is  no  pro€if  of  the  existenoe  of 
an  extemal  world ;  but  then  there  ie 
no  disproving  its  existence.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  had  better  go  on  be- 
lieving it. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasiog^ 
and  elegant  writing,  of  facile  exposi- 
tion and  copious  iUnstration,  on  the 
subject  of  beauty  and  sublimity.  It 
was  one  to  which  he  had  given  much 
attention,  yet  there  is  no  comptete- 
ness  in  the  view  he  presents,  rarts 
of  the  subject  are  more  than  suffi- 
ciently explained,  whilst  other  parts 
are  moat  unsatisfactorily  treated.  He 
was  not,  as  the  French  are  fond  ot 
calling  it,  a  consdeniiaus  workman. 

To  make  a  lucid  statement  whicli, 
at  all  events,  has  its  measure  of 
troth — this  is  the  exercise  of  mind 
with  which  be  rests  satisfied.  And 
here  we  notice  a  peculiar  artifice  of 
composition  in  our  author.  He  will 
string  together  several  of  such  Indd 
sutements,  with  such  skill  and  dex- 
terity that  they  shall  seem  to  form 
one  chain  of  reasoning.  But  if  tbe 
pafle  is  re-perused  with  attention,  it 
is  HMind  to  be  ooaposed  of  iodepen- 
deal  tlKMgbts  or  remarks,  eaen  of 
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vhich  may  be  trae,  bat  which  havo 
no  logical  sequence.  They  had  been 
•connected  merely  by  a  certain  dex- 
terous manipulation  of  language,  or 
perhaps  by  bold  juxtaposition.  This 
artifice  it  will  be  impossible  to  make 
intelligible  without  an  illustration. 
In  order  to  escape  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  any  tedious  introduction,  we 
shall  take  our  example  from  that  re- 
view of  Madame  dc  Stael  to  which, 
in  the  previous  portion  of  our  paper, 
we  have  already  alluded.  We  should 
have  some  scruple  in  taxing  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  follow  us, 
even  in  this  one  illustration,  if  it  were 
not  that  the  ideas  we  shall  encounter, 
•though  joined  together  somewhat  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  cunning 
Japanese  fastened  the  head  of  a 
monkey  to  the  body  of  a  fish,  are 
really  in  themselves  valuable  and  well 
worth  considering.  In  this  respect 
his  invention  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  ingenious  syrens  or  mermaids  of 
•the  Japanese,  which,  when  taken  to 
pieces,  are  found  to  consist  of  parts 
utterly  worthless. 

Madame  de  Stael  has  been  speak- 
ing of  the  purity  of  taste  which  char- 
acterises the  very  earliest  poetry  of 
the  Greeks,  and  has  ascribed  this  to 
the  influence  of  their  religion,  or  my- 
thology. Jeffrey  with  great  acute- 
ness  remarks,  that  the  mythology 
itself  has  to  be  accounted  for.  He 
continues : — 

"  Now  even  if  we  could  pass  over  the 
obvious  objection,  that  this  mythology 
was  itself  a  creature  of  the  same  poeti- 
cal imagination  which  it  is  here  supposed 
to  have  modified,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
observe,  that  though  the  circumstances 
now  alluded  to  may  account  for  the 
raised  aud  lofty  tone  of  the  Grecian 
poetry,  aud  for  the  exclusion  of  low  or 
familiar  life  from  their  dramatic  repre- 
sentations, it  will  not  explain  the  far 
more  substantial  indications  of  pure  taste 
afforded  by  the  absence  of  all  that  gross 
■exaggeration,  violent  incongruity,  aud 
tedious  and  childish  extravagance,  which 
are  found  to  deform  the  primitive  poetry 
of  most  other  nations.  The  Hindoos,  for 
example,  have  a  mythology  at  least  as 
copious,  and  still  more  closely  inter- 
woven with  every  action  of  their  lives. 
But  their  legends  are  the  very  models  of 
bad  taste  ;  and  unite  all  the  detestable 
attributes  of  obscurity,  puerility,  insuf- 
ferable tediousness,  and  the  most  revolt- 
ing   and    abominable    absurdity.      The 


poetry  of  the  northern  bards  ia  not 
much  more  commendable.  Bat  the 
Greeks  are  wonderfally  rational  and 
moderate  in  all  their  works  of  imaginar 
tion  ;  and  speak  for  the  most  part  with  % 
degree  of  justness  and  brevity,  which  is 
only  the  more  marvellous  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  much  religion  had  to  do  in 
tho  business.  A  better  explanation,  per^ 
haps,  of  the  superiority  may  be  derived 
from  recollecting  that  the  sins  of  affec- 
tation, and  injudicious  effort,  really  can- 
not be  committed  where  there  are  no 
models  to  be  at  once  copied  and  avoided. 
The  first  writers  naturally  took  possession 
of  what  was  most  striking,  and  most 
capable  of  producing  effect  in  nature  and 
in  incident  Their  successors  consequently 
found  these  occupied,  and  were  obliged, 
for  the  credit  of  their  originality,  to  pro- 
duce something  which  should  be  different, 
at  least,  if  not  better,  than  his  originals." 

Here  the  second  remark,  very  good 
in  itself,  is  put  forward  as  an  "  ex- 
planation" of  the  difficulty  suggested 
in  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph. 
It  has  plainly  nothing  to  do  with  the 
difficulty.  The  author  very  properly 
puts  the  question — IIow  came  the 
Hindoo  and  the  Greek  to  frame  such 
different  mythologies,  as  well  as 
literatures?  What  is  the  reason  of 
this  original  diversity  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  two  people?  Bnt  the 
answer  or  explanation  states  a  fact 
common  to  every  original  literature. 
The  first  poets  or  writers  in  India 
were  as  little  liable  to  the  sin  of 
affectation,  from  copying  or  avoiding 
previous  models,  as  the  first  writers 
of  Greece.  The  paragraph,  it  is  evi- 
dent, must  be  broken  in  half,  in  order 
that  each  part  should  be  restored  to 
its  legitimate  value.  But  then  it  was 
necessary,  for  the  very  purposes  of 
authorship,  that  the  ideas  should  be 
woven  together  in  some  consecntive 
arrangement,  and  our  rapid  dexterous 
author  weaves  on,  with  any  straw 
that  comes  first  to  hand.  It  will 
hold  if  no  one  touches  it. 

There  seems  at  first  some  incon- 
gruity between  the  habit  of  qnalifica- 
tion,  of  balancing  opposite  opinions, 
of  hesitation  and  apparent  timidity, 
and  the  boldness,  amounting  to  rash- 
ness, which  at  other  times  is  conspi- 
cuous in  our  celebrated  critic;  bnt 
this  very  hesitation  of  manner, — the 
"we  suspect,"  the  "perhaps,"  the 
"  probably,"— are  in  fact  merely  Intro- 
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daced  as  parts  of  this  skilful  joinery. 
We  sbonld  mistake  the  matter  egre- 
gionsly  if  we  supposed  there  was  an  j 
real  timidity  or  modesty  in  this  mode 
of  speech  ;  which  is,  indeed,  the  mere 
disguise  for  haste  and  volatility. 
This  bland  saggestive  manner  enables 
him  always  to  say  on — (the  great 
necessity  of  the  rapid  writer,  as  of  the 
voluble  speaker)— to  proceed  always 
with  the  least  possible  pause  or  inter- 
ruption. Our  author  delighted  to  sit 
in  his  easy  editorial  chair,  to  tnm 
this  way  and  that,  to  assert,  to  donbt, 
invent,  propose.  What  you  f.nally 
made  of  the  matter  was  really  your 
affair,  not  his.-  Ho  could  be  para^ 
doxical,  and  balance  one  paradox  by 
another;  or  he  could  take  his  place 
in  the  centre  of  the  see-saw,  and  re- 
ceive from  it  the  slightest  possible 
movement.  ^'Her  taste,"  speaking 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  ^^  is,  perhaps^ 
not  quite  perfect."  Of  what  mortal 
writer  could  not  this  be  said  with  per- 
fect safety?  "From  all  we  have 
been  able  to  gather  from  history  or 
recent  observation,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  say  that  there  was  no  sound 
sense,  firmness  of  purpose,  or  princi- 
pled goodness,  except  cunong  the  rut' 
tives  of  Europe^  and  their  genuine 
descendants."  All  Mahometan  sages, 
and  all  Asiatic  Christians,  are  cut  off 
nt  once  from  any  claims  to  firmness 
of  purpose  or  principled  goodness. 
Very  intolerant ;  but  no  matter,  we 
shall  be  tolerant  enough  another  time, 
perhaps  in  the  next  page. 

No  subject  came  unwelcome  to 
him,  says  Lord  Cockbum,  speaking 
of  his  conversational  powers ;  "  and  if 
he  had  not  knowledge,  he  bad  fancy 
nt  command."  In  bis  writings,  too, 
he  could  sometimes  supply  the  place 
of  knowledge  with  fancy  or  ingenious 
conjecture.  He  undertook  to  review 
Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister.  There  lay 
the  novel  before  him,  and  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation,  which  enabled  him 
(if  ever  translation  did)  tojud^e  of 
the  merits  of  the  book.  Tae  judg- 
ment he  passed  was  strange  enough. 
Here,  too,  he  exercises  all  his  wit  and 
author-craft  upon  the  defects  and 
blemishes  of  a  work  of  genius.  Wil- 
helm himself  is  confess^y  a  tedious, 
insipid,  insufferable  personage.  There 
was  room  for  caustic  censure;  bat 
what  room  was  there  also  for  •  veiy 


different  display  of  the  critical  facul- 
ty I  The  critic,  however,  passes  bis 
own  judgment — which  he  was  per- 
fectly entitled  to  do^upon  the  novel 
as  it  appeared  to  him  in  its  English 
translation.  But  he  is  not  content 
with  this ;  he  undertakes  to  explain, 
without  any  preparatory  study  of 
German  literature,  the  peculiarities  of 
the  literary  taste  of  Germany.  We 
give  the  shortest  possible  extract,  that 
will  bring  both  this  critical  judgment, 
and  this  theoretical  explantiou,  to  the 
recollection  of  our  readers. 

**  We  most  say,  then,  at  onee,  that  we 
cannot  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  Qer- 
man  idoUtry ;  nor  at  all  comprehend 
upon  what  grounds  the  work  before  us 
could  ever  be  considered  as  an  admirable, 
or  even  a  commendable,  performance. 
To  OS  it  certainly  appears,  after  the  most 
deliberate  consideration,  to  be  eminently 
absurd,* pnerile,  incongmooo,  vulgar,  and 
affected  ; — and  thongh  redeemed  by  con- 
siderable powers  of  invention,  and  sonm 
traits  of  tivaoUy,  to  be  so  far  from  per- 
fection, as  to  be  almost  firom  beginning  to 
end  one  flagrant  offence  against  every 
principle  of  taste,  and  e?ery  just  rule  oif 
composition 

<*  It  is  not  very  easy,  certainly,  to  ae- 
connt  for  these  incongruities,  or  to  sug- 
gest an  intelligible  theory  for  so  strange 
a  practice.  Bat,  in  so  flir  as  we  can 
guess,  these  peculiarities  of  German  taste 
are  to  be  referred,  in  part,  to  the  com" 
parative  newness  of  originci  composition 
among  this  ingenious  people,  and  to  the 
state  of  European  literature  when  they 
first  ventured  on  the  experiment ;  and,  in 
part,  to  the  state  of  society  in  that  great 
country  itself,  and  the  comparatively 
hunUfle  condition  of  the  areater  part  tjf 
those  who  wrOCf  or  to  whom  writing  is 
there  addressed." 

This  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of 
a  literature  which  had  already  had  its 
Leasing !  This  to  explain  the  peca- 
liarities  of  a  work  of  Goethe's,  and  it 
work  addressed  peculiarly  to  the  ob- 
servant and  reflective  class  of  readersi 

Let  us  turn  once  more  to  his  poli- 
tics, and  hb  general  speculations  on 
the  great  afiairs  of  human  society. 
Here  we  shall  not  b6  at  a  loss  to  find 
sp^mens  of  those  lucid  statements 
of  some  one  truth,  or  some  one  view, 
to  which  we  have  ahready  directed 
attention;  neither  should  we  have 
long  to  seek  before  we  stumbled  upon 
some  bold  logical  discrepancy  eqaallr 
characteristic  of  onr  author.    WewiU 
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first,  however,  select  an  example  or 
two  of  that  clear,  facile,  and  fluent 
exposition,  often  aidetl  by  felicitous 
illustration,  which  we  hold  to  con- 
stitute the  principal  chami  and  value 
of  Lord  Jellrey's  writings.  He  is 
reviewing  Bentham,  and  after  some 
remarks  on  his  principle  of  utility, 
and  on  his  analytic  table  of  pains  and 
pleasures,  he  continues  thus : — 

"  It  13  now,  we  believe,  universally 
n<lmitted  thut  nothin;;  can  be  generally 
the  object  of  moral  approbation  which 
doca  not  tend  npon  the  whole  to  the  good 
of  mankind  ;  and  we  are  not  even  did- 
pot»ed  to  dispute  with  Mr  Bentham,  that 
the  true  source  of  this  moral  approbation 
i:<,  in  all  cases,  a  perception  or  experience 
of  what  may  be  called  utility  in  the 
action  or  object  which  excites  it.  The  dif- 
ference, liowevor,  between  ua  iij  consider- 
able; and  it  is  precisely  this:  Mr  Bentham 
niaintaiiiH  that  in  all  cases  we  ought  to 
disregaril  the  pre.sumption.s  arising  from 
moral  approbation,  and,  by  a  re^:olute  and 
scrupulous  analysiiH,  to  get  at  the  actual 
and  naked  utility  upon  wliich  it  is 
founded  ;  and  then,  by  the  application  of 
his  new  mural  arithmetic,  to  deter- 
mine its  quantity,  its  composition,  and 
its  value  ;  and,  according  to  the  result  of 
this  investigation,  to  regulate  our  moral 
approbation  for  the  future.  We,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  are  inclined  to  hold,  that 
those  feeling?,  when  they  are  uniform 
and  decitled,  ur^  hy  far  the.  fnrrttt  Ufts  of 
the  quantity  and  value  of  the  utility  by 
which  they  arc  suggested  ;  and  that  if 
wc  discredit  their  report,  and  attempt  to 
ascertain  their  value  by  any  formal  proceifs 
of  calculation  or  analysis,  we  desert  a  safe 
and  natural  standard,  in  pursuit  of  one  for 
the  construction  of  which  we  neither  have, 
nor  can  have,  any  rules  or  materials." 

This  puts  the  diflTerence  between 
^Ir  Bontham  and  one  class  of  his  op- 
ponents on  a  very  clear  footing. 
JetTroy,  however,  wonhl  not  have  re- 
fused to  ndfl  to  this  exposition,  that 
the  hotter  test  and  safer  standard 
of  utility,  supplied  by  our  moral  feel- 
ings, is  itself  to  be  fjmtlnaliif  raised 
by  examinations  of  that  very  kind 
which  Bentham  insists  on  placing  be- 
fore us  at  once  as  their  substitute. 

Our  next  example  is  of  a  more 
brilliant  character;  it  is  taken  from 
the  opening  of  a  paper  on  BaiUifs 
Mnnoirs, 

"Among  the  many  evils  which  the 
French  Revolution  has  inflicted  on  man- 
kind, the  most  deplorable,  perhaps,  both 


in  point  of  extent  and  of  probable  dnrft- 
tion,  consists  in  the  injary  which  it  has 
done  to  the  cause  of  rational  freedom, 
and  the  discredit  in  which  it  has  involred 
the  principles  of  political  philosophy. 
The  warnings  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  misfortunes  of  that  coantry, 
and  the  lessons  which  may  still  be  read 
in  the  tragical  consequences  of  her 
temerity,  are  memorable,  no  doubt,  and 
important ;  but  they  are  such  as  are 
presented  to  us  by  the  history  of  every 
period  of  the  world ;  and  the  emotiooa 
by  which  they  have  been  impressed  are, 
in  this  case,  too  violent  to  let  their  im- 
port and  application  be  properly  distin- 
guished. From  the  miscarriage  of  a 
sv.-bemc  of  frantic  innovation,  we  have 
conceived  an  unreasonable  and  indiscri- 
minating  dread  of  all  alteration  or  re- 
form. Tlie  bad  snccess  of  an  attempt  to 
make  government  perfect,  has  reconciled 
us  to  imperfections  which  might  easily 
be  removed ;  and  the  miserable  conse- 
quences of  treating  everything  as  preju- 
dice and  injustice  which  could  not  be 
reconciled  to  a  system  of  fantastic  equa- 
lity, has  given  strength  to  prejudices, 
and  sanction  to  abuses,  which  were 
gradually  wearing  away  before  the  pro- 
gress of  reason  and  philosophy.  The 
French  Revolution,  in  short,  has  thrown 
us  back  half  a  century  in  the  coarse  of 
political  improvement,  and  driven  many 
of  us  to  cling  once  more,  with  snpcrsti* 
tious  terror,  to  those  idols  from  which  we 
had  been  nearly  reclaimed  by  the  lessons 
of  a  milder  philosophy.  When  we  look 
round  on  the  wreck  and  ruin  which  the 
whirlwind  has  scattered  over  the  pros- 
pect before  u?,  wc  tremble  at  the  rising 
gale,  and  slirink  even  from  the  whole- 
some air  that  stirs  the  fig-leaf  on  our 
porch.  Terrified  and  disgusted  with  the 
brawls  and  midnight  murders  which  pn^ 
cecd  from  intoxication,  we  are  almost 
inclined  to  deny  ourselves  the  pleasures 
of  a  generous  hospitality,  and  scarcely 
venture  to  diifuse  the  comforts  of  ligbl 
and  of  warmth  in  our  dwellings,  when  we 
turn  our  eyes  on  the  devastation  which 
the  flames  have  committed  around  us." 

Many  other  passages,  and  superior 
to  this,  might  be  discovered,  of  politi- 
cal eloquence;  and  instances  might 
be  detected,  with  equal  facility,  of 
political  reasoning  very  palpably  weak 
and  inconclusive.  There  is  an  in- 
convenience in  selecting  instances  of 
this  latter  description ;  they  are  apt 
to  lead  to  dry  and  inopportane  con- 
troversy; and,  after  all,  Whig  and 
Tory  may  view  the  matter  in  a  dif- 
ferent light.    Bnt  we  think  we  caa 
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point  to  an  example  which  Whig  and 
Torj  will  alike  glance  at  with  some 
amoaement,  as  an  nnmistakable  in- 
stance either  of  the  oversight  or  of 
the  andacity  of  the  partisan  —  we 
know  not  by  which  term  they  will 
characterise  it.  It  occors  in  a  paper 
npon  Reform  in  Parliament. 

"  All  political  societies  may  be  con- 
sidered as  divided  into  three  great  dauet 
or  ordert.  In  the  Jirst  place,  the  gover- 
ners,  or  those  who  are  employed,  or  hope 
to  be  employed,  by  the  governors  ;  and 
who  therefore  either  havener  expect  to 
have,  profit  or  advantage  of  some  sort 
from  the  government,  or  from  subordinate 
patrons.  In  the  $eeond  place,  those  who 
are  in  opposition  to  the  government,  who 
feel  the  burdens  and  restraints  which  it 
imposes,  are  jealous  of  the  honoars  and 
emoluments  it  enjoys  or  distributes,  and 
grudge  the  expense  and  submission  which 
it  requires,  under  the  apprehension  that 
the  good  it  accomplishes  is  not  worth  so 
great  a  sacrifice.  And  tkirdlf^  tOkiifinaUp, 
those  vko  may  he  counted  for  nothing  in 
all  political  arrangements,  who  are  igno- 
ranty  indifferent,  and  quiescent,  who  sub- 
mit to  all  things  without  grumbling  or 
dissatisfaction,  and  are  contented  to  con- 
sider all  existing  institutions  as  a  part  of 
the  order  of  nature,  to  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  accommodate  themselves." 

Thus  all  political  societies  consist, 
1st,  Of  the  governors  and  their 
satellites ;  2d,  Of  the  opposition ; 
and  3d,  Of  the  fools  I  A  class  of 
men  contented  to  be  governed,  con- 
tented on  any  other  ground  than 
sheer  i<]piorance,  does  not  exist.  All 
the  sagacity,  intelligence,  and  educa- 
tion, not  absorbed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, belongs  to  the  Opposition. 
Til  ere  is  really  no  such  thtaig  in  the 
country  as  a  class  of  men,  not  aspir- 
ing to  office,  and  yet  contented  with 
the  government  under  which  they 
live  ; — unless  indeed  they  belong  to 
that  order  ^*  which  pass  for  nothing," 
i^^orant  and  indifferent,  and  there- 
fore quiescent.  On  this  very  amusing 
classification  the  author  absolutely 
proceeds  to  reason. 

Of  the  Litters  of  Lord  Jeffrey, 
which  occupy  the  second  volume  of 
the  MtmoirSj  we  have  already  In- 
timated our  opinion — that  the  more 
skilful  use  to  have  made  of  them 
would  have  been  to  extract  and  in- 
corporate in  the  Biography  such  parts 
as  were  valuable,  either  as  exprtaalag 


the  opinions  or  developing  the  cfaarae- 
ter  of  the  writer.  To  some  extent 
this  use  has  been  made  of  them,  and 
consequently  the  interest  of  the  second 
volume  is  in  some  degree  detracted 
from,  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
more  striking  portions  have  already 
appeared  in  the  first.  It  seems  to 
ns  that  this  inconvenience  of  perusing 
the  same  thing  twice  might  have  been 
spared,  and  all  that  was  worth  pre- 
serving have  been  incorporated  mto 
the  Biography.  This,  however,  was 
a  mere  matter  of  editorial  discretion^ 
and  Lord  Cockbum  at  least  consulted 
the  prevailing  taste.  It  seems  the 
passion,  or  the  habit  of  the  day,  to 
run  to  a  man*s  private  letters,  and 
to  find  his  life  and  opinions  in  his 
correspondence.  Even  where  he  has 
written  elaborate  books,  they  think 
he  must  have  published  himself  more 
fully  in  the  hasty  scraps  despatched 
by  the  penny  post. 

The  prevailing  notion  Is,  that  a 
more  genuine  expression  is  obtained 
of  an  author's  sentiments  from  his 
private  letters  than  from  his  published 
works.  Under  certain  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances this  may  be  the  case,  as 
where  the  author  held  opinions  it 
was  not  safe  or  prudent  to  avow. 
But,  in  general,  we  believe  that  men 
are  both  more  sincere,  as  well  as 
more  considerate,  in  what  they  con- 
fide to  the  public,  than  in  what 
they  pour  out  in  private,  whether 
in  conversation  or  in  letters.  When 
a  man  reflects  on  any  subject  with 
the  intention  of  delivering  the  re- 
sults to  the  public,  he  is  alone-^ 
he  tkinke  ahne ;  he  and  his  subject 
are  locked  op  together  in  his  study ; 
bat  when  be  writes  to  a  friend,  be 
is  Tery  much  in  the  condition  as  if 
he  were  speaking  to  him ;  he  is  more 
or  less  under  &e  influence  of  the 
peculiar  temper  and  opinions  of  tliat 
friend ;  he  writes  as  if  in  his  pre- 
sence, and,  from  an  unpremeditated 
courtesy,  if  from  no  other  motive, 
adapts  himself,  in  some  degree,  to  his 
homonr,  his  disposition,  or  his  views. 
Thus,  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the  letter 
may  a  great  deal  depend  on  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  sent.  If  a  man 
carries  on  a  lengthy  correspondence, 
he  not  nnfreqncntly  falls  into  the 
habit  of  addressing  some  one  friend 
fai  some  pnvailing   strain— bopefol 
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or  despondent,  humorous  or  sad  — 
which  he  perseveres  in  from  mere 
custom,  or  for  the  sake  of  consistency, 
but  which  does  not  fairly  express 
the  usual  tenor  of  his  thoughts.  Just 
as  a  man  carries  unconsciously  a  dif- 
ferent manner  and  style  of  conversa- 
tion into  one  company  than  he  does 
into  another — as  he  seems  a  very 
different  person  in  one  house  than  he 
does  in  another — so  will  he,  not  once, 
hut  habitually,  write  in  a  strain  that 
has  become  modified  by  the  temper 
and  character  of  the  correspondent 
he  is  addressing.  Kvcn  in  the  in- 
imitable letters  of  Cowper,  which  are 
genuine  and  unaftected,  if  any  letters 
ever  were,  how  diflereut  a  person  does 
the  writer  seem  in  those  he  despatches 
to  his  friend  Hill,  or  his  cousin  Lady 
Ileskcth,  and  in  the  snd  epistles  he 
indites  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Newton. 

So  far  from  preferring  the  letter  to 
the  printed  work,  we  are  persuaded 
that,  as  evidence  of  opinion  and  senti- 
ment, it  is  of  less  authority  than  un- 
premeditated conversation.  For  there 
are  certain  affectations  of  style  and 
manner  quite  peculiar  to  vpistoiai-y 
authorship^  which  interfere  not  a  littlo 
with  everything  like  sincere  and 
genuine  expression  of  sentiment. 
\Vherever  the  epistolary  style  is  not 
chiployed  for  the  direct  purposes  of 
business,  or  the  communication  of 
important  fact,  or  is  not  imbued  with 
some  strong  passion,  it  seems  to  have 
an  incurable  tendency  to  nllcctation 
of  some  kind ;  either  it  is  an  affecta- 
tion of  ease  and  carelessness,  or  it  is  an 
elaborate  elegance,  or  a  most  painful 
gaiety,  or  there  is  a  tone  of  overstrain- 
ed compliment  and  most  wearisome 
facetiousness.  These  artificial  graces 
are  not  friendly  to  honest  statements, 
whether  of  fact  or  of  opinion.  We 
read  few  letters  with  much  faith,  and 
fewer  still  with  much  pleasure. 

In  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Jef- 
frey, the  attention  will  be  chiefly 
arrested  by  the  gloomy  vaticinations 
as  to  the  future  destiny  of  England, 
repeated  again  and  again  by  the  late 
Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Kcview, 
Notwithstanding  the  Keform  Bill,  and 
all  that  political  economy  and  the 
education  of  the  people  can  do  for  us, 
free  trade,  and  emigration,  and  the 
schoolmaster,  the  crash  must  cornel 
—the   prosperity   of   England   fall 


with  tremendous  ruin  to  the  ground  t 
This  strain  does  not  occnr  merely  itt 
the  terror  and  the  tnrmoil  that  accom- 
panied the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill ; 
it  was  his  fixed  idea ;  it  is  repeated 
early  and  late,  in  calm  weather  and 
in  storm.  In  grave  letters  to  official 
friends,  in  lighter  epistles  even  to  hlB 
lady  correspondents,  the  same  strain 
appears.  We  qnotc  an  example  taken 
from  the  close  of  the  volume,  and  from 
amongst  his  latest  letters.  It  is 
addressed  to  Miss  Berry.  The  italics, 
we  may  observe,  are  not  ours,  they 
are  in  the  original : — 

"CRA\GCK00K,Sttnday,2ithJultflSi2. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Berry — I  think  you  will 

like  to  hear  that  your  old  fellow-sufferer 

has  got  through  his  spell  of  summer  work, 

and  is  at  least  as  well  as  when  he  begaa 

K.  .  .  .  •  .  . 

"  You  will  understand  that  I  want  to 
kuow  about  your  health  and  spirits  gene- 
rally, and  how  you  have  been  employing 
yourself,  and  what  you  intend  to  do  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  and  with 
what  views  you  look  before  and  after 
upon  this  shifting  pageant  of  life  t  For 
my  part,  I  think  I  grow  more  tranquil 
and  contented,  and  I  fancy,  too,  more 
indulgent  to  others,  and  certainly  not  less 
affectionate  to  those  from  whom  I  look 
for  affection.  But  I  want  a  few  lessons 
still  from  you,  and  should  be  glad  to  be 
confirmed  in  what  is  right,  and  warned 
against  what  is  wrong,  in  my  estimate  of 
the  duties  and  enjoyments  that  may  re- 
main for  declining  age,  &e. 

*'  I  hope  you  are  not  quite  so  mach 
alarmed  as  1  am  at  this  wide-spread  and 
lasting  distress  of  the  country,  and  wish 
you  could  giro  me  comfort  upon  that,  as 
well  as  other  causes  of  anxiety.  But  my 
fears,  I  acknowledge, '  stick  deep,'  because 
I  see  in  the  gloomy  aspect  of  affairs,  not 
so  much  the  fruit  of  any  mistaken  policy, 
or  injudicious  tenacity  of  mischievoos 
restrictions,  as  the  symptoms  of  that 
incritabU  decay  which  I  have  long  anti- 
cipated from  the  loss  of  that  monopolf  of 
the  market  of  the  world  which  we  have 
enjoyed  for  the  last  eighty  years,  and  of 
which  the  growing  skill  and  industry  of 
other  nations  must,  sooner  or  later,  have 
deprived  us.  The  crisis  may  have  been 
accelerated  by  bad  management,  and  may 
be  softened  or  warded  off  for  a  short  time 
(long  enough  though,  I  hope,  for  you  and 
me)  by  good.  But  I  do  not  see  that  it 
can  be  prevented ;  and  am  persuaded  that 
within  twenty  years,  and  probably  much 
sooner,  we  are  doomed  to  a  greater  rero- 
lution  than  is  yet  recorded  in  our  history. 
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Do  satisfy  me,  if  you  can,  that  these  arc 
the  dreams  of  a  poor  proviucial  invalid; 
and,  at  all  events,  persuade  younelf  that 
they  are,  if  it  would  give  you  any  serious 
uneasiness  to  think  otherwise.  God  bless 
you!  and  ever  faithfully  yours." 
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Is  it  badinagey  or  the  laoguage  of 
compliment,  when  the  late  member  of 
Parliament  and  Lord-Advocate,  on 
the  strength  of  dating  from  Craig- 
crook,  represents  himself  to  the  ladj 
as  a  poor  "  proviucial,"  seeking  good 
counsel  at  her  hands?  In  general,  the 
letters  of  Lord  Jeffrey  are  addressed 
to  members  of  his  own  family,  or  they 
are  of  a  scmi-oflicial  character.  We 
have  happily,  therefore,  very  few  of 
these  artificial  graces  of  the  style 
epistolary.  But  wo  cannot  say  that 
they  quite  escape  them,  or  that  the 
tendency  is  not  shown  to  fall  into 
some  of  the  affectations  we  have  been 
speaking  of.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  sad  complaints  murmured  forth 
on  his  promotion  to  be  Lord-Advocate : 
it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  them.  It 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  admitted  privi- 
leges of  office  and  dignity  to  complain 
of  the  burdens  they  impose.  Perhaps 
this  voice  of  complaint  is  but  a  grace- 
ful manner  of  disarming  the  envy  of 
unsuccessful  rivals. 

There  is  one  subject  to  which, 
throughout  his  letters,  Lord  Jeffrey 
never  gracefully  alludes.  He  speaks 
of  his  literary  labours,  not  only  as 
likely  to  interfere  with  his  professional 
advancement,  but  as  if  they  might  bo 
a  personal  disparagement,  endanger 
his  social  rank — put  in  jeopardy,  in 
short,  his  respcctabilitif.  Did  he  really 
think  that  it  could  tarnish  his  name 
and  honour  amongst  men  that  he 
should  retire,  from  time  to  time,  from 
his  professional  pleadings — from  con- 
te.sts  ^\ith  John  Clerk,  who  had  sold 
to  his  client  *^  his  temper,  his  perspi- 
ration, his  nights,  and  his  reason" — 
to  a  more  quiet  arena,  to  speculate 
with  the  philosophers,  and  listen  to 
the  poets,  and  watch  the  revolutions 
of  literature  and  politics?  Or  what, 
without  his  literature,  would  have  been 
Lord  Jeffrey  now  ?  He  might  perhaps 
have  figured  in  the  portrait  gallery  of 
Lord  Cockburn,  brought  there  side  by 
side  with  the  said  John  Clerk,  to  do 
honour  to  some  other  literary  lawyer : 
this  would  have  been  his  only  chance 
of  remembrance.    It  is  because  Lord 
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Jeffrey  did  perform  great  services  in 
his  day  to  the  general  canse  of  litera- 
ture and  enlightenment  that  we  all 
hold  him  in  honour  and  esteem.  We, 
in  this  endeavour  to  analyse  and  dis- 
criminate the  character  and  merit  of 
Lis  writings,  may  be  thought  by  some 
to  have  spoken  occasionally  in  a  tone 
of  disparagement;  but,  for  all  this, 
we  know  not  how  many  ordinary 
Lords  of  Session  we  could  not  very 
stoically  have  resigned  rather  than 
have  lost  our  Jeffrey. 

Even  in  the  republication  of  his 
Contributions  to  the  Review^  and  in  a 
note  to  the  last  paper  be  contributed, 
he  is  haunted  by  this  strange  feeling 
or  affectation,  that  in  Lis  literary 
avocations  there  was  something  that 
disparaged  the  dignity  of  the  lawyer 
and  of  the  Judge.  It  is  a  notice  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  that  he  ushers  in  with 
apologetical  prefaces:  "It  was  my 
last — it  was  the  only  thing  1  wrote  for 
it  after  my  advancement.  If  there 
was  any  impropriety  in  my  contri- 
buting at  all,  some  palliation,  &c.  .  . 
I  wrote  it  solely  out  of  affection. 
If  it  was  an  impropriety,  it  was  ono 
for  which  I  cannot  now  submit  to  seek 
shelter,"  &c.  Oh,  brave  defiance  of 
public  opinion  I  Is  there  a  single  soul 
m  all  Scotland  or  England  that  im- 
puted it  as  an  impropriety  that  he 
should  write  this  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  his  late  friend?  What  if  he  had 
carried  his  criminality  so  far  as  even 
to  have  written  the  Life  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  ?  Would  none  of  his  Judi- 
cial brethren  have  absolved  him  ? 

But  we  are  encountered,  and  we 
are  silenced  here,  by  the  recollectioa 
that  the  whole  literary  profession — so 
far  as  there  can  be  said  to  exist  such 
a  profession,  and  so  far  as  it  stands 
identified  with  periodical  literature — 
owes  a  debt  of  gi*atitude  to  Lord  Jef- 
frey. He,  more  than  any  other  single 
man,  has  raised  the  character  of  that 
literature,  and,  of  consequence,  the 
repute  of  those  who  condnct  it.  He 
may  be  said,  in  the  language  of  the 
theatre,  to  have  created  the  part  of 
Editor.  We  must  permit  him,  there- 
fore, to  speak  of  it  in  what  terms  he 
pleases.  Moreover,  it  was  another 
office  when  he  laid  it  down  than  it 
was  when  he  assumed  it.  Whether 
his    own   Contributions   have   body 
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and  consistency  enongh  to  endure 
long  as  a  separate  independent  work, 
we  may  doubt ;  but  let  us  say  (ending 
where  we  began  this  paper)  that,  as 
the  first  Editor  of  tlie  Kdmhimih 
Jituicw,  Jeffrey  has  earned  for  his 
name  an  enduring  place  in  the  history 
of  English  literature. 

In  fairness  to  tlie  Memoir  of  Lord 
Cockburn,  we  ought  to  add,  that  the 
best  portrait  it  contains  is  that  which 
it  was  especially  bound  to  give  us — 
the  portrait  of  Jeffrey  himself.  After 
the  strictures  we  have  i^assed,  it  will 
not  be  supposed  that  we  acquiesce 
entirely  in  the  estiniat(j  here  formed 
of  his  intellectual  eminence ;  but  there 
is  one  subject  on  which  we  are  (juite 
willing  to  take  Lord  C'ockburn's  au- 
thority— namely,  on  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  his  friend,  as  developed  in 
his  public  and  private  life — on  his 
perfect  amiability— on  his  high  sense 
of  honour  and  undeviating  rectituch^ 
of  conduct.  As  a  testimonv  to  his 
moral  worth,  we  shall  ourselves  con- 
clude by  quoting  the  closing  scntenres 
of  LordCockburn's  biography ;  and  if 
the  praise  accorded  to  his  intellectual 
powers  and  performances  be  on  a 
higher  key  than  we  shonld  have 
pitched  it,  we  are  still  pleased  at  an 
opportunity  of  echoing  the  voice  of 
praise.  Our  readers  will  no  longer 
need  our  help  in  a  little  suhdniny  the 
tone  of  the  following  extract : — 

"He  was  not  so  much  <listinguished  by 
tho  predominauceof  any  one  great  (luulity, 
as  by  the  union  of  eeveral  of  the  finest. 
Kapidity  of  intellect,  instead  of  mislead- 
ing, as  it  often  does,  was  combined  in 
him  with  great  soundness;  and  a  hvj^\\ 
condition  of  the  reasoning  powers  with 
an  active  and  delightful  fancy.  Though 
not  what  is  termed  learned,  his  knowledge 
was  various;  and  in  literature,  polities, 
and  the  philo:>oi>hy  of  life,  it  was  deep. 
A  taste  exquisitely  delicate,  and  largely 
exercised,  was  one  of  the  great  tjources 
of  his  enjoyment,  and  of  liis  unmatched 
critical  skill.  But  the  peculiar  charm  of 
his  character  lay  in  the  junction  of  intel- 
lectual power  with  mural  worth.  His 
honour  was  superior  to  every  temptation 
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by  which  the  world  conld  assail  it  Tlie 
pleasures  of  the  heart  were  necessary  for 
his  existence,  and  were  preferred  by  him 
to  every  other  gratification,  except  the 
pleasures  of  conscience.  Passing  much 
of  his  time  in  literary  and  political  con- 
tention, he  was  never  once  chilled  by  an 
unkind  feeling,  even  towards  those  he 
was  trying  to  overcome.  An  habitnal 
gaiety  never  allowed  its  thoughtlessnesay 
nor  an  habitual  prudence  its  caution,  to 
interfere  with  any  claim  of  charity  or 
duty.  Nor  was  this  merely  the  passive 
amiablcness  of  a  gentle  disposition.  Tt 
was  the  positive  humanity  of  a  resolute 
man,  glowing  in  the  conflicts  of  the  world. 
^'  lie  prepared  himself  for  what  he  did 
by  judicious  early  industry.  He  then 
chose  the  most  difficult  spheres  in  which 
talent  can  be  exerted,  and  excelled  in 
them  all — rising  from  obscurity  and  de- 
I>endence  to  affluence  and  renown.  Hi* 
splendour  as  an  advocate  was  exceeded 
by  his  eminence  as  a  judge.  He  was  the 
founder  of  a  new  system  of  criticism,  and 
this  a  higher  one  than  had  ever  existed. 
As  an  editor  and  as  a  writer,  he  did  as 
much  to  improve  his  country  and  tlie 
world  as  can  almost  ever  be  done  by  dis- 
cussion by  a  single  man.  He  was  the 
last  of  four  pre-eminent  Scotchmen,  who, 
living  in  their  own  country,  raised  its 
character  and  extended  its  repntation 
during  the  period  of  his  career.  The 
other  three  were  Dugald  Stewart,  Walter 
Scutt,  and  Thomas  Chalmers;  each  of 
whom,  in  literature,  philosojdiy,  or  policy, 
caused  great  changes;  and  each  left  upon 
his  age  the  impression  of  tlie  mind  that 
produced  them.  Jeffrey,  though  sur- 
passed in  genius  certainly  by  Scott,  and 
perhaps  by  Chalmers,  was  inferior  to 
none  of  them  in  public  usefulness,  or  in 
the  beaaty  of  the  means  by  which  he 
achieved  it,  or  in  its  probable  duration. 
The  elevation  of  the  public  mind  was  his 
peculiar  glory.  In  one  respect  alone  he 
wa>«  unfortunate.  The  assaults  which  he 
led  against  error  were  efforts  in  which 
the  value  of  his  personal  services  can 
never  be  duly  seen.  His  position  required 
him  to  div«sipate,  in  detached  and  name- 
less exertions,  as  much  philosophy  and 
beautiful  composition  as  would  have  sus- 
tiiined  avowed  and  important  original 
works.  He  has  raised  a  great  monu- 
ment, but  it  is  one  on  which  his  own 
name  is  too  faintly  engraved." 
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MY   NOVEL  ;   OR,  VARIETIES   IS  ENGLISH  LIFE. 


BT  PISISTRATU8    CAXTON. 


BOOK   XII.    COJmNUED— <;HAPTER  IX. 


We  are  at  Norwood  in  tlio  sage's 
drawinj(-room.  Violanto  has  long 
since  retired  to  rest,  llarley,  who  had 
accompanied  the  fatiier  and  daughter 
to  tiieir  home,  is  still  conversing  with 
the  former. 

"'  Indeed,  my  dear  Duke,"  said 
llarley — 

*■'  Hush,  hnsh !  Diavoio,  don't  call 
me  Duke  vet ;  I  am  at  home  here  once 
more  as  Dr  Iliccabocca." 

*'  My  dear  doctor,  then,  allow  me  to 
assure  yon  that  you  overrate  my  claim 
to  your  thanks.  Yonr  old  friends 
Leonard  and  Frank  Hazeldean  must 
come  in  for  their  share.  Nor  is  the 
faithful  Giacomo  to  be  forgotten." 

**  Continue  your  explanation." 

*'  In  the  first  place,  I  learned, 
through  Frank,  that  one  Baron  Levy, 
a  certain  fashionable  money-lender, 
and  geiioral  ministrant  to  the  affairs 
of  line  gentlemen,  was  just  about  to 
I)urclia5:e  a  yacht  from  Lord  Spend- 
quick  on  behalf  of  the  Count.  A  short 
interview  with  Spondquick  enabled 
nu'  to  outbid  the  usurer,  and  conclude 
a  bargain,  by  which  the  3'acht  became 
mine; — a  promise  to  assist  Spend- 
<l!ilck  in  extricating  himself  fruni  the 
clwvsof  the  money-lender,  (which  I 
trust  to  do  by  reconciling  him  with 
his  father,  who  is  a  man  of  liberality 
and  sense.)  made  S[)en(l«iuick  readily 
connive  at  my  scheme  for  outwitting 
tlio  enemy,  lie  allowed  Levy  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Count  might  take  pos- 
session of  the  vessel ;  but  affecting  an 
en;,'agement,  and  standing  out  for 
terms,  pu^1tponed  the  final  settlement 
of  the  purchase-money  till  the  next 
day.  I  was  thus  master  of  the  vessel, 
wliieh  I  felt  sure  was  destined  to  serve 
resciiiera's  infamous  design.  But  it 
was   my   business  not  to  alarm  the 


Count's  suspicions:  I  therefore  per- 
mitted the  pirate  crew  he  had  got 
together  to  come  on  board.  I  knew 
I  could  get  rid  of  them  when  neces- 
sary. Meanwhile,  Frank  undertook  to 
keep  close  to  the  Count  until  he  could 
see  and  cage  within  his  lodgings  the 
servant  whom  Peschiera  had  com- 
missioned to  attend  his  sister.  If  I 
could  but  apprehend  this  servant,  I 
had  a  sanguine  hope  that  I  conld  dis- 
cover and  free  your  daughter  before 
Peschiera  could  even  profane  her  with 
his  presence.  But  Frank,  alas!  was  no 
pupil  of  Machiavel.  Perhaps  the  Count 
detected  his  secret  thoughts  under  bis 
open  countenance;  perhaps  merely 
wished  to  get  lid  of  a  companion  very 
much  in  his  way ;  bnt,  at  all  events, 
he  contrived  to  elude  our  young 
friend  as  cleverly  as  you  or  I  could 
have  done — told  him  that  Beatrice 
herself  was  at  Roehampton — had  bor- 
rowed the  Count's  carriage  to  go  there 
— volunteered  to  take  Frank  to  the 
bouse — took  him.  Frank  found  him- 
self in  a  drawing-room ;  and  after 
waiting  a  few  minutes,  while  the 
Count  went  out  on  pretence  of  seeing 
his  sister,  in  pirouetted  a  certain  dis- 
tinguished opera- dancer.  Meanwhile 
the  Count  was  fast  back  on  the  road 
to  London,  and  Frank  had  to  return 
as  he  coulii.  He  then  hunted  for  the 
Count  everywhere,  and  saw  him  no 
more.  It  was  late  in  the  day  when 
Frank  found  me  out  with  this  news. 
I  became  seriously  alarmed.  Peschi- 
era might  perhaps  learn  my  counter 
scheme  with  the  yacht— or  he  might 
postpone  sailing  until  he  bad  terri- 
fied or  entangled  Yiolante  into  some 
—  in  short,  everything  was  to  bo 
dreaded  from  a  man  of  the  Count's 
temper.    I  had  no  clue  to  the  place 
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to  which  your  daughter  was  taken — no 
excuse  to  arrest  Peschiera — no  means 
even  of  learning  where  he  was.  He  had 
not  returned  to  Mivarf  s.  The  police 
were  at  fault,  and  useless,  except  in 
one  valuable  piece  of  iuformatlon. 
They  told  me  where  some  of  your 
countrymen,  whom  Peschiera*s  perfidy 
had  sent  into  exile,  were  to  be  found. 
I  commissioned  Giacomo  to  seek  these 
men  out,  and  induce  them  to  man 
the  vessel.  It  might  be  necessary, 
should  Peschiera  or  his  confidential  ser- 
vants come  aboard,  after  we  had  ex- 
pelled or  drawn  off  the  pirate  crew, 
that  they  should  find  Italians  whom 
they  might  well  mistake  for  their  own 
hirelings.  To  these  foreigners  I  added 
some  English  sailors  who  had  before 
served  in  the  same  vessel,  and  on 
whom  Spendcpiick  assured  me  I  could 
rely.  Still  these  precautions  only 
availed  in  case  Peschiera  should  resolve 
to  sail,  and  defer  till  then  all  machina- 
tions against  his  captives.  While, 
amidst  my  fears  and  uncertainties,  I 
was  struggling  still  to  preserve  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  rapidly  diiicussiug 
with  the  Austrian  Prince  if  any  other 
steps  could  be  taken,  or  if  our  sole 
resource  was  to  repair  to  the  vessel 
and  take  the  chance  of  what  might 
ensue,  Leonard  suddenly  and  quietly 
entered  my  room.  You  know  his 
<X)untenancc,  in  which  joy  or  sadness 
is  not  betrayed  so  much  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  passions  as  by  variations 
in  the  intellectual  expression.  It  was 
but  by  the  clearer  brow  and  the 
steadier  eye  that  I  saw  he  had  good 
tidings  to  impart." 

"  Ah,"  said  Riccabocca — for  so, 
obeying  his  own  request,  we  will  yet 
call  the  sage — "  ah,  I  early  taught 
that  young  man  the  great  lesson  in- 
culcated by  Ilelvetius.  All  our  errors 
arise  from  our  ignorance  or  our  pas- 
sions. Without  ignorance,  and  with- 
out passions,  we  should  be  serene,  all- 
penetrating  intelligences." 

**  Mopsticks,"  quoth  Harley,  **have 
neither  ignorance  nor  passions ;  but 
as  for  their  intelligence" — 

"Pshaw!"  interrupted  Riccabocca 
— "  Proceed." 

"  Leonard  had  parted  from  us  some 
hours  before.  I  had  commissioned 
him  to  call  at  Madame  di  Negra's,  and, 
as  ho  was  familiarly  known  to  her 
servants,  seek  to  obtain  quietly  all  the 


information  he  could  collect,  and,  at  all 
events,  procure  (what  in  my  haste  I 
had  failed  to  do)  the  name  and  de- 
scription of  the  man  who  had  driven 
her  out  in  the  morning,  and  make  what 
use  he  judged  best  of  every  hint  he 
could  gather  or  glean  that  might  aid 
our  researches.  Leonard  only  succeed- 
ed in  learning  the  name  and  description 
of  the  coachman,  whom  be  recognised 
as  one  Beppo,  to  whom  she  had  often 
given  orders  in  his  presence.  None 
could  say  where  she  then  conld  be 
found,  if  not  at  the  Connt^s  hotel. 
Leonard  went  next  to  that  hoteL 
The  man  had  not  been  there  all  the 
day.  While  revolving  what  next  he 
should  do,  his  eye  caught  sight  of 
your  intended  son-in-law,  gliding 
across  the  opposite  side  of  the  sti*eet. 
One  of  those  luminous,  inspiring  con- 
jectures, which  never  occur  to  you 
philosophers,  had  from  the  first  guided 
Leonard  to  believe  that  Randal  Leslie 
was  mixed  up  in  this  vilUnous 
affair." 

"  Ila  !  He ! "  cried  Riccabocca. 
"  Impossible  I  For  what  interest  ? — 
what  object  ?  " 

*•'  I  cannot  tell ;  neither  could  Leo- 
nard; but  we  had  both  formed  the 
same  conjecture.  Brief: — Leonard 
resolved  to  follow  Randal  Leslie,  and 
track  all  his  movements.  He  did  then 
follow  him,  unobserved,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance— first  to  Audley  Egerton*s  bonse 
— then  to  Eaton  Square — thence  to  a 
house  in  Bruton  Street,  which  Leo- 
nard ascertained  to  be  Baron  Levy ^s. 
Suspicious  that,  my  dear  sage  ?." 

**  Diavolo — ^yesl"  said  Riccabocca 
thoughtfully. 

''  At  Levy's,  Randal  staid  till  dask. 
He  then  came  out,  with  his  cat-like 
stealthy  step,  and  walked  quickly  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester  Sqnare. 
Leonard  saw  him  enter  one  of  those 
small  hotels  which  are  appropriated 
to  foreigners.  Wild  outlandish  fellows 
were  loitering  abont  the  door  and  in 
the  street.  Leonard  divined  that  the 
Count,  or  the  Count's  confidantSi 
were  there." 

**  If  that  can  be  proved,"  cried  Ric- 
cabocca— *^  if  Randal  conld  have  been 
thus  in  communication  with  Peschiera 
— conld  have  connived  at  such  per- 
fidy— I  am  released  firom  my  promise. 
Oh,  to  prove  it ! " 

^^  Proof  will  come  later,  if  we  ara 
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on  the  right  track.  Let  me  go  on. 
"While  waiting  near  the  door  of  this 
hotel,  Beppo  himself,  the  very  man 
Leonard  was  in  search  of,  came  forth, 
and,  after  speaking  a  few  words  to 
some  of  the  loitering  foreigners,  walk- 
ed briskly  towards  Piccadilly.  Leo- 
nard here  resigned  all  further  heed  of 
I^slie,  and  gave  chase  to  Beppo, 
whom  he  recognised  at  a  glance. 
Coming  up  to  him,  he  said  quietly, 
'  I  have  a  letter  for  the  Marchesa  di 
Negra.  She  told  me  I  was  to  send 
it  to  her  by  you.  I  have  been  search- 
ing for  you  the  whole  day.'  The  man 
fell  into  the  trap,  and  the  more  easily, 
because — as  he  since  owned  in  excuse 
fur  a  simplicity  which,  I  dare  say, 
weighed  on  his  conscience  more  than 
any  of  the  thousand-and-one  crimes 
lie  may  have  committed  in  the  course 
of  his  illustrious  life — he  had  been 
employed  by  the  Marchesa  as  a  spy 
upon  Leonard,  and,  with  an  Italian's 
acumen  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  detect- 
ed her  secret." 

*'  What  secret?"  asked  the  inno- 
cent sage. 

'*  Her  love  for  the  handsome  young 
poet.  I  betray  that  secret,  in  order 
to  give  her  some  slight  excuse  for  be- 
coming Peschiera's  tool.  She  be- 
lieved I^onard  to  be  in  love  with 
your  daughter,  and  jealousy  urged  her 
to  treason.  Violante,  no  doubt,  will 
explain  this  to  you.  AVell,  the  man 
fell  into  the  trap.  *  Give  me  the  letter, 
Signior,  and  quick.' 

*'  *  It  is  at  a  hotel  close  by  ;  come 
there,  and  you  will  have  a  guinea  for 
your  trouble.' 

'^  So  Leonard  walked  our  gentleman 
into  my  hotel :  and  having  taken  him 
into  my  dressing -room,  turned  the 
key,  and  there  left  him.  On  hearing 
this  capture,  the  Prince  and  myself 
haiitened  to  see  our  prisoner.  lie  was 
at  first  Hullen  and  silent ;  but  when 
the  Prince  disclosed  his  rank  and 
name,  (you  know  the  mysterious  ter- 
ror the  meaner  Italians  feel  for  an 
Austrian  magnate,)  his  countenance 
changed,  and  his  courage  fell.  What 
with  threats,  and  what  with  promises, 
wo  soon  obtained  all  that  we  sought 
to  know  ;  and  an  offered  bribe,  which 
I  culculated  at  ten  times  the  amount 
the  rogue  could  ever  expect  to  receive 
from  liis  spendthrift  master,  finally 
bound  him  cheerfully  to  our  sen'ice, 


soul  and  body.  Thus  we  learned  the 
dismal  place  to  which  your  noble 
daughter  had  been  so  perfidiously  en- 
snared. We  learned  also  that  the 
Count  had  not  yet  visited  her,  hoping 
much  from  the  effect  that  prolonged 
incarceration  might  have  in  weaken- 
ing her  spirit  and  inducing  her  sub- 
mission. Pcschiera  was  to  go  to  the 
house  at  midnight,  thence  to  transport 
her  to  the  vessel.  Beppo  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  bring  the  carriage  to 
Leicester  Square,  where  Peschiera 
would  join  him.  The  Count  (as  Leo- 
nard surmised)  had  taken  skulking 
refuge  at  the  hotel  in  which  Randal 
I^slie  had  disappeared.  The  Prince^ 
Leonard,  Frank,  (who  was  then  in 
the  hotel,)  and  myself,  held  a  short 
council.  Should  we  go  at  once  to  the 
house,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  police, 
force  an  entrance,  and  rescue  your 
daughter  ?  This  was  a  very  hazard- 
ous resource.  The  abode,  which,  at 
various  times,  had  served  for  the 
hiding-place  of  men  hunted  by  tho 
law,  abonnded,  according  to  our  in- 
formant, in  subterranean  vaults  and 
secret  passages,  and  had  more  thao' 
one  outlet  on  the  river.  At  our  first 
snmmons  at  the  door,  therefore,  the 
rnffians  within  might  not  only  escape 
themselves,  but  carry  off  their  pri- 
soner. The  door  was  strong,  and 
before  our  entrance  could  be  forced, 
all  trace  of  her  we  sought  might  be 
lost.  Again,  too,  the  Prince  was  de- 
sirous of  bringing  Peschiera's  guilty 
design  home  to  him— anxious  to  be 
able  to  state  to  the  Emperor,  and  to 
the  great  minister,  his  kinsman,  thai 
he  himself  had  witnessed  the  Counfa 
vile  abuse  of  the  Emperor^s  per- 
mission to  wed  your  daughter.  In 
short,  while  I  only  thought  of  Vio- 
lante, the  Prince  thought  also  of 
her  father's  recall  to  his  dukedom. 
Yet  still  to  leave  Violante  in  that 
terrible  house,  even  for  an  hour,  a 
few  minutes,  subjected  to  the  actual 
presence  of  Peschiera,  unguarded  save- 
by  the  feeble  and  false  woman  who 
had  betrayed,  and  might  still  desert 
her— how  contemplate  that  fearful 
risk  ?  What  might  not  happen  in  the 
interval  between  Peschiera's  visit  to 
the  house,  and  his  appearance  with 
his  victim  on  the  vessel?  An  idea 
flashed  on  me— Beppo  was  to  conduct 
the  Count  to  the  house ;  if  I  could 
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accompany  Beppo  in  disguise — enter 

the   bouse— myself    be   present 1 

rushed  back  to  our  infurnuint,  now 
become  our  agent;  I  found  the  plan 
still  more  feasible  than  I  had  at  first 
supposed.  Be|)po  had  asked  the 
Count's  permission  to  bring  with  him 
a  brother  accustomed  to  tlie  sea,  and 
wlio  wished  to  quit  England.  1  might 
personate  that  brother.  You  know 
that  the  Italian  language,  in  most  of 
its  dialects  and  varieties  of  patois — 
Genoese,  Piedmontese,  Venetian— is 
as  familiar  to  me  as  Addison's  Eng- 
lish. Alas !  rather  more  so.  Presto  I 
the  thing  was  settled.  1  felt  my 
heart,  from  that  moment,  as  light  as 
a  feather,  and  my  sense  as  keen  as 
the  dart  which  a  featlier  wings.  My 
plans  now  were  formed  in  a  breath, 
and  explained  in  a  sent<jnce.  It  was 
right  that  you  shoidd  be  present  on 
the  vessel,  not  only  to  witness  your 
foe's  downfall,  but  to  receive  your 
child  in  a  father's  arms.  Leonard 
set  out  to  Norwood  for  you,  cau- 
tioned not  to  define  too  precisely  for 
what  object  you  were  wanted,  till  on 
board  the  vessel. 

*'  Frank,  accompanied  by  Beppo, 
(for  there  was  yet  time  for  these  pre- 
parations before  midnight,)  repaired 
to  the  yacht,  taking  Giacomo  by  the 
way.  There  our  new  ally,  familiar 
to  most  of  that  piratical  crew,  and 
sanctioned  by  tlie  presence  of  Frank, 
as  the  Count's  friend,  and  prospective 
brother-in-law,  told  Peschiera's  hire- 
lings that  they  were  to  quit  tiie 
vessel,  and  wait  on  shore  under  Gia- 
como's  auspices  till  further  orders ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  decks  were  cleared 
oftiiese  rnilians,  (save  a  few  left  to 
avoid  sus|)icion,  and  who  were  after- 
wards safely  stowed  down  in  the 
hold,)  and  as  soon  as  (liacomo  had 
lodged  his  convoy  in  a  public- house, 
where  he  quitted  them,  drinking  his 
health  over  unlimited  rations  of  grog, 
your  inestimable  servant  qnietly 
shii)ped  on  board  the  Italians  pressed 
into  the  service,  and  Frank  took 
charge  of  the  English  sailors. 

'*The  Prince,  promising  to  be  on 
board  in  due  time,  then  left  me  to 
make  arrangements  for  his  journey  to 
Vienna  with  the  dawn.  I  hastened  to 
a  masquerade  warehouse,  where,  with 
the  help  of  an  ingenious  stage- wright 
artificer,  I  disguised  myself  into  a 
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most  thorongh-paced-looking  cut- 
throat, and  then  waited  the  retom 
of  my  friend  Beppo  with  the  most 
perfect  contidence." 

''Yet,  if  that  rascal  had  played 
false,  all  these  precautions  were  lost. 
Cospvtto!  you  were  not  wise,"  said 
the  prudent  philosopher. 

**  Very  likely  not.  You  would  have 
been  so  wise,  that  by  this  time  your 
daughter  would  have  been  lost  to  you 
for  ever.'* 

*'  But  why  not  employ  the  po- 
lice V  " 

*'  First — Because  I  had  employed 
them  to  little  purpose.  Secondly^ 
Because  I  no  longer  wanted  them. 
Thirdly — Because  to  use  them  for  my 
final  catastrophe,  would  be  to  dmg 
your  name,  and  your  daughter's,  per- 
haps, before  a  police  court;  at  all 
events,  before  the  tril)unal  of  pablic 
gossip.  And  lastly — Because,  having 
decided  upon  the  proper  punishment, 
it  had  too  much  of  equity  to  be  qnite 
consistent  with  law ;  and  in  forci- 
bly seizing  a  man's  person,  and  ship- 
l)ing  him  otl*  to  Norway,  my  police 
would  have  been  sadly  in  the  way. 
Certainly  my  plan  rather  savours  of 
Lope  de  Vega  than  of  Jndgo  Black- 
stone.  However,  you  see  success 
atones  for  all  irregularities.  I  re- 
sume:—Beppo  came  back  in  time  to 
narrate  all  the  arrangements  that  had 
been  made,  and  to  inform  me  that  a 
servant  from  the  Count  had  come  on 
board  just  as  our  new  crew  were 
assembled  there,  to  order  the  boat  to 
be  at  the  place  where  we  found  it. 
The  servant  it  was  deemed  prudent 
to  detain  and  secure.  Giacomo  under- 
took to  manage  the  boat.  I  am  nearly 
at  the  close  of  mystery.  Sure  of  my 
disguise,  I  trot  on  the  coach-box  with 
Beppo.  The  Count  arrived  at  the 
spot  appointed,  and  did  not  eTca 
honour  myself  with  a  qnestion  or 
glance.  *  Your  brother  ?'  he  said  to 
Bejipo;  'one  might  guess  that;  he 
has  the  family  likeness.  Not  a  hand- 
some race  vours  1     Drive  on.' 

"  We  arrived  at  the  house.    I  dis- 
mounted to  open  the  carriage-door 
The  Count  gave  me  one  look. 

^^  *•  Beppo  says  you  have  known  the 
sea.' 

**  *  Excellency,  yes.  I  am  a  Greno- 
ese.' 

'*  *  Ha!  how  is  that?    Beppo  ia  • 
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Lombard.' — Admire    the    readiness 
ivith  which  I  redeemed  my  blunder. 

*^  *  Excellency,  it  pleased  Heaven 
that  Beppo  should  be  bom  in  Lorn- 
bardy,  and  then  to  remove  my  re- 
spected parents  to  Genoa,  at  which 
city  they  were  so  kindly  treated  that 
my  mother,  in  common  gratitude, 
was  bound  to  increase  its  population. 
It  was  all  she  could  do,  poor  woman. 
Yon  see  she  did  her  best.' 

^^The  Count  smiled,  and  said  no 
more.  The  door  opened — I  followed 
him  ;  your  daughter  can  tell  you  the 
rest." 

'^  And  you  risked  your  life  in  that 
den  of  miscreants  I    Noble  friend  I " 

**  Riskekl  my  life— no ;  but  I  risked 
the  Count's.  There  was  one  moment 
when  my  hand  was  on  my  trigger, 
and  my  soul  very  near  the  sin  of 
justifiable  homicide.  Bnt  my  tale  is 
done.  The  Count  is  now  on  the 
river,  and  will  soon  be  on  the  salt 
seas,— though  not  bound  to  Norway 
as  I  had  first  intended.  I  conld  not 
inflict  that  frigid  voyage  on  his  sister. 
80  the  men  have  orders  to  cruise 
about  fornix  days,  keeping  aloof  from 
shore,  and  they  will  then  land  the 
Count  and  the  Marchesa,  by  boat,  on 
the  French  coast.  That  delay  will  give 
time  for  the  Prince  to  arrive  at  Vienna 
before  the  Count  could  follow  him." 

**  Would  he  have  that  audacity?" 

**  Do  him  more  justice !  Audacity, 
faith  !  lie  docs  not  want  for  that. 
But  I  dreaded  not  his  appearance 
at  Vienna,  with  such  evidence  against 
him.  I  dreaded  his  encountering  the 
Prince  on  the  road,  and  forcing  a  duel, 
bi^fore  his  character  was  so  blasted 
that  the  Prince  could  refuse  it ; — and 
tiic  Count  is  a  dead  shot,  of  coune: 
all  such  men  are!  " 

He  will  return,  and  yon — ^ 
1 ! — Oh,  never  fear ;  he  has  had 
enough  of  me.  And  now,  my  dear 
friend— now  that  Violante  is  safe 
once  more  under  your  own  roof— now 
that  my  honoured  mother  must  long 
ere  this  have  been  satisfied  by  Leo- 
nard, who  left  us  to  go  to  her,  that 
our  success  has  Imhiu  achieved  without 
danger,  and,  what  she  will  valoe  al- 
most  as  much,  without  scandal— now 
that  your  foe  is  powerless  as  a  reed 
fltiatiug  on  the  water  towards  its  own 
rot,  and  the  Prince  is  perhaps  about 
to  enter  hia  carriage  on  tlw  road  lo 
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Dover,  charged  with  the  mlsBion  of 
restoring  to  Italy  ber  worthiest  son — 
let  me  dismiss  yon  to  your  own  happy 
slumbers,  and  allow  me  to  wrap  my- 
self in  my  cloak,  and  sniUch  a  short 
sleep  on  the  sofa,  till  yonder  grey 
dawn  has  mellowed  into  riper  day. 
My  eyes  are  heavy,  and  if  you  stay 
here  three  minutes  longer,  I  shall  be 
out  of  reach  of  hearing — in  the  laud 
of  dreams.    Butma  natte  I " 

^^  But  there  is  a  bed  prepared  for 
you." 

Harley  shook  his  head  in  dissent, 
and  composed  himself  at  length  on 
the  sofa. 

Riccabocca  bending,  wrapped  the 
cloak  ronnd  his  guest,  kissed  him  on 
the  forehead,  and  crept  out  of  the 
room  to  rejoin  Jemima,  who  still  sate 
up  for  him,  nervously  anxious  to  learn 
from  him  those  explanations  which 
her  considerate  affection  would  nd 
allow  her  to  ask  from  the  agitated  and 
exhausted  Violante.  ^^  Not  in  bed  1  ** 
cried  the  sage,  on  seeing  her.  *'  Have 
you  no  feelings  of  compassion  for  my 
son  that  is  to  be?  Just,  too,  when 
there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that 
we  can  afford  a  son  I " 

Riccabocca  here  laughed  merrilT, 
and  his  wife  threw  herself  on  lus 
shoulder,  and  cried  for  joy. 

But  no  sleep  fell  on  the  lids  of 
Harley  L'Estrange.  He  started  up 
when  his  host  bad  left  him,  and  paced 
the  apartment,  with  noiseless  bnt  ra- 
pid stride.  All  whim  and  levity  had 
vanished  from  his  face,  which,  by  the 
light  of  the  dawn,  seemed  death«llka 
pale.  On  that  pale  face  there  was  all 
the  struggle,  and  all  the  anguish  of 
passion. 

^'  These  arms  have  clasped  her,**  he 
murmured  ;  ^^  these  lips  have  inhaled 
her  breath.  I  am  under  the  same  rotjif 
and  she  is  saved— savecl  evermorefrom 
danger  and  from  penury,  and  for  ever 
divided  from  me.  Courage,  oooragel 
Oh,  hononr,  duty;  and  thou,  daric 
memory  of  the  past— thou  that  didft 
pledge  love  at  least  to  a  grave— eup- 
port— defend  me  I  Can  I  be  to 
weakl" 

The  sun  was  in  the  wintry  skisi. 
when  Harley  stole  from  the  I 
No  one  waa  stirring  exoent  Giau 
who  atood  by  the  t  Id  ci 

door,  which  he  had  jum 
feeding  the  house-dog.  ^Gvwu 
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said  tbe  servant,  smiling.  **  The  dog 
has  not  been  of  mnch  nsc,  bat  I  don't 
think  the  Padrone  will  henceforth 
gradgo  him  a  breakfast.  I  shall  take 
him  to  Italy,  and  marry  him  there,  in 
the  hope  of  improving  the  breed  of 
oar  native  Lombard  dogs." 

"  Ah  I"  said  Harley,  "  you  will 
soon  leave  onr  cold  shores.  May 
sunshine  settle  on  you  all."  He 
paused,  and  looked  up  at  the  closed 
windows  wistfully. 

"  The  Signorina  sleeps  there,"  said 
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Giacomo,  in  a  husky  voice,  "  just  over 
the  room  in  which  you  slept." 

"  I  knew  it,"  mattered  Harley. 
^*  An  instinct  told  me  of  it.  Open  the 
gate  ;  I  must  go  home.  My  excases 
to  your  lord,  and  to  all." 

He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Giacomo^s 
entreaties  to  stay  till  at  least  the 
Signorina  was  up  —  the  Signorina 
whom  he  had  saved.  Without  trust- 
ing himself  to  speak  farther,  he  quit- 
ted the  demesne,  and  walked  with 
swift  strides  towards  London. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Ilarley  had  not  long  reached  his 
hotel,  and  was  still  seated  before  his 
untastcd  breakfast,  when  Mr  Randal 
Leslie  was  announced.  Randal,  who 
was  in  the  firm  belief  that  Violante 
was  now  on  the  wide  seas  with  Pes- 
chiera,  entered,  looking  the  very  per- 
sonation of  anxiety  and  fatigue.  For, 
like  the  great  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
Randal  had  learned  the  art  how  to 
make  good  use  of  his  own  delicate  and 
somewhat  sickly  aspect.  The  Cardi- 
nal, when  intent  on  some  sanguinary 
scheme  requiring  unusual  vitality  and 
vigour,  contrived  to  make  himself  look 
a  harmless  sufifcrcr  at  death's  door. 
And  Randal,  whose  nervous  energies 
could  at  that  moment  have  whirled 
him  from  one  end  of  this  huge  metro- 
polis to  the  other,  with  a  speed  that 
would  have  outstripped  a  prize  pedes- 
trian, now  sank  into  a  chair  with  a 
jaded  weariness  that  no  mother  could 
have  seen  without  compassion.  He 
seemed  since  the  last  night  to  have 
galloped  towards  the  last  stage  of 
consumption. 

"  Have  you  discovered  no  trace, 
my  lord  ?    Speak,  speak ! " 

'*  Speak  —  certainly.  I  am  too 
happy  to  relieve  your  mind,  my  dear 
Mr  Leslie.  What  fools  we  were ! 
Ha  I  ha  1 " 

**  Fools— how  ?  "  faltered  Randal. 

'*  Of  course ;  the  yonng  lady  was 
at  her  father's  house  all  the  time." 

"  Eh  ?  what  ?  " 

"  And  is  there  now." 

*'  It  is  not  possible ! "  said  Randal, 
in  the  hollow  dreamy  tone  of  a  som- 
nambulist. **  At  her  father's  house — 
at  Norwood  !    Are  you  sure  ?  " 

*'  Snre." 


Randal  made  a  desperate  and  suc- 
cessful effort  at  self-control.  ''Heaven 
be  praised  I "  he  cried.  *'*'  And  just 
as  I  had  begun  to  suspect  the  Count — 
the  Marchesa ;  for  I  find  that  neither 
of  them  slept  at  home  last  night ;  and 
Levy  told  me  that  the  Count  had 
written  to  him,  requesting  the  Baron 
to  discharge  his  bills,  as  be  should  bo 
for  some  time  absent  from  England.^' 

**  Indeed  1  Well,  that  is  nothing  to 
us— very  mnch  to  Baron  Levy,  if  he 
executes  his  commission,  and  dis- 
charges the  bills.  What!  are  yon 
going  already  ?  " 

''Do  yon  ask  such  a  question? 
How  can  I  stay  ?  I  must  go  to  Nor- 
wood— must  see  Violante  with  my 
own  eyes  1  Forgive  my  emotion — 
I— I—" 

Randal  snatched  at  his  hat  and 
hurried  away.  The  low  scornful  laugh 
of  Harley  followed  him  as  he  went. 

"  I  have  no  more  doubt  of  his 
guilt  than  Leonard  has.  Violante 
at  least  shall  not  be  the  prize  of  that 
thin-lipped  knave.  What  strange 
fascination  can  he  possess,  that  he 
should  thus  bind  to  him  the  two  men 
I  value  most — Audley  Egerton,  and 
Alphonso  di  Serrano  ?  Both  so  wise 
tool — One  in  books,  one  in  action. 
And  both  suspicious  men !  While  I, 
so  imprudently  trustful  and  frank — 
Ah  I  that  is  the  reason ;  onr  natures 
are  antipathetic — cunning,  simulation, 
falsehood.  I  have  no  mercy,  no  par- 
don for  these.  Woe  to  all  hypocrites 
if  I  were  a  Grand  Inquisitor  I " 

"  Mr  Richard  Avcnel,"  said  the 
waiter,  throwing  open  the  door. 

Harley  caught  at  the  arm  of  the 
chair  on  which  he  sate,  and  grasped 
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itnervonslj;  while  bis  ejes  became 
rfixed  intently  on  the  form  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  now  advanced  Into  the 
room.    Ho  rose  with  an  effort. 

*'  Mr  Avenel  I "  be  said  falteringly. 
'^  Did  I  bear  yoor  name  aright  ? 
Avenel!" 

"  Kicliard  Avenel,  at  yonr  service, 
mylord,"  answered  Dick.  "My  family 
is  not  unknown  to  yon ;  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  my  family,  thongh  my 
parents  were  small  Lansmere  trades- 
folks.  Andlam— a— hem! — acitizenof 
the  world,  and  well  to  do  I "  added  Dick, 
dropping  his  kid  gloves  into  his  hat, 
and  then  placing  the  hat  on  the  table, 
with  the  air  of  an  old  acquaintance 
who  wishes  to  make  himself  at  home. 

Lord  L^Estrange  bowed,  and  said, 
as  he  reseated  himself— (Dick  being 
firmly  seated  already)  —  "You  are 
most  welcome,  sir ;  and  if  there  be 
anything  I  can  do  for  one  of  your 
name — ^'* 

"  Thank  yon,  my  lord,"  intermpted 
Dick.  "  I  want  nothing  of  any  man. 
A  bold  word  to  say ;  bnt  I  say  it. 
Nevertheless,  I  should  not  have  pre- 
sumed to  call  on  your  lordship, 
unless,  indeed,  you  had  done  me 
the  honour  to  call  first  at  my  house, 
Eaton  Square,  No.  ♦  ♦  ♦. — 1  should 
not  have  presumed  to  call,  if  it  had 
not  been  on  business ; — public  busi- 
ness I  may  say  —  national  busi- 
ness ! " 

Harley  bowed  again.  A  faint  smile 
flitted  for  a  moment  to  his  lip,  but, 
vanishing,  gave  way  to  a  mournful, 
absent  expression  of  countenance,  as 
ho  scanned  the  handsome  features 
before  him,  and,  perhaps^  masculine 
and  bold  thongh  they  were,  still 
discovered  something  of  a  family  like- 
ness to  one  whose  beauty  had  once 
been  his  ideal  of  female  loveliness ; 
for  suddenly  he  stretched  forth  his 
hand,  and  said,  with  more  than  bis 
usual  cordial  sweetness,  "Business, 
or  not  business,  let  us  speak  to  each 
oilier  as  friends — for  the  sake  of  a 
name  that  takes  me  back  to  Lans- 
mere— to  my  youth.  I  listen  to  you 
with  interest." 

Richard  Avenel,  much  surprised 
by  this  unexpected  kindliness,  and 
touched,  he  knew  not  why,  by  the 
soft  and  melancholy  tone  of  Barley's 
voice,  warmly  pressed  the  hand  held 
out  to  him ;  and,  seized  with  t  rare  fit 


of  shyness,  coloured,  and  oougbed,  and 
hemmed,  and  looked  first  down,  then 
aside,  before  he  could  find  the  words 
which  were  generally  ready  enough 
at  his  command. 

"  You  are  very  good.  Lord 
L'Estrange;  nothing  can  be  hand- 
somer. I  feel  it  here,  my  lord,"  strik- 
ing his  buff  wiustcoat— "  I  do,  *pon  my 
honour.  Bit  not  to  waste  your  time, 
(time's  money,)  I  come  to  the  point. 
It  is  about  the  borough  of  Lansmere. 
Your  family  interest  is  very  strong  In 
that  borough.  Bnt  excuse  me  u  I 
say  that  I  don't  think  yon  are  aware 
that  I  too  have  cooked  up  a  pretty 
considerable  interest  on  the  othor 
side.  No  offence— opinions  arefiree. 
And  the  popular  tide  runs  strong 
with  us— I  mean  with  me,  at  the  im- 
pending crisis— that  is,  at  the  next 
election.  Now,  I  have  a  great  respeefi 
for  the  Earl,  yourfather;  and  so  hava 
those  who  brought  me  into  the  worid; 
— my  father  John  was  always  aregnlar 
good  Blue ; — and  my  respect  for  yonr- 
self  since  I  came  Into  this  room  has 
gone  up  in  the  market— a  yery  gresft 
rise  indeed.  8o  I  should  just  like  to 
see  if  we  could  set  our  heads  togeiheri 
and  settle  the  borough  between  is 
two,  in  a  snug  private  way,  as  pnliUe 
men  ought  to  do  when  they  get 
together— nobody  else  by,  and  no 
necessity  for  that  sort  of  bumbag-^ 
which  is  so  common  in  this  humbug- 
ging old  country.    Eh,  my  lord  ?  *• 

"  Mr  Avenel,"  said  Harley  slowly, 
recovering  himself  from  the  abstrie- 
tion  with  which  he  had  listened  to 
Dick's  earlier  sentences,  *'  I  fear  I  do 
not  quite  understand  you ;  but  I  ha?e 
no  other  interest  in  the  next  election 
for  the  borough  of  Lansmere,  than  as 
may  serve  one  whom,  whatever  be 
your  politics,  you  must  acknowledge ' 

iQ  \yQ ^»» 

"  A  Humbug ! " 

"Mr  Avend,   yon   cannot  mean 
the  person  I  mean.    I  speak  of  ono 
of  the  first  statesmen  of  onr  time— of 
Mr  Audley  Egerton— of— " 
"  A  stiff-n^ed,  pompous—** 
"  My  eariiest  and  dearest  friend.** 
The  rebuke,  though  gently  saidt 
sufficed  to  sllenoe  Dick  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  when  he  spoke  again,  it 
was  in  an  altered  tone. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,  I 
am  sure.    Of  comrse,  I  can  mj 
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nothing  disrespectful  of  your  friend; — 
very  sorry  that  he  is  your  friend.  In 
that  case,  I  am  almost  afraid  that 
nothing  is  to  be  done.  But  Mr 
Audlev  E;'erton  has  not  a  chance.  Let 
mo  convince  you  of  this."  And  Dick 
pullod  out  a  little  book,  bound  neatly 
in  red. 

"  Canvass  book,  mv  lord.  I  am  no 
aristocrat.  I  don't  pretend  to  carry 
a  free  and  indcpendont  constituency 
in  my  breeches*  pocket.  Heaven 
forbid !  But  as  a  practical  man  of  busi- 
ness — what  I  do,  is  dune  properly. 
Just  look  at  this  book.  \Vell  kept, 
ch  ?  Names,  promises,  inclinations, 
public  0])inions,  and  private  interests 
of  every  individual  Lansmere  elector! 
Now,  as  one  man  of  honour  to 
another,  1  show  you  this  book,  and  I 
think  you  will  see  that  we  have  a 
clear  majority  of  at  least  eighty  votes 
as  against  Mr  Egerton." 

**  That  is  your  view  of  the  ques- 
tion," said  llarley,  taking  the  book 
and  glancing  over  the  names  cata- 
logue(l  and  ticketed  therein.  But  his 
countenance  became  serious,  as  he 
recognised  many  names,  familiar  to 
his  boyhood,  as  those  of  important 
electors  on  the  Lansmere  side,  and 
^\hich  he  now  found  transferred  to 
the  hostile.  **  But  surely  there  are 
persons  here  in  whom  you  deceive 
yourself — old  friends  of  my  family — 
staunch  supporters  of  our  party." 

'*  Exactly  so.  But  this  new  ques- 
tion has  turned  all  old  things  topsy- 
turvy. No  relying  on  any  friend  of 
yours.  No  reliance  except  in  this 
book  !  "  said  Dick,  slapping  the  red 
cover  with  calm  but  ominous  emphasis. 

**  Now  what  I  want  to  propose  is 
this:  Don't  let  the  Lansmere  interest 
be  beaten;  it  would  vex  the  old  Earl 
— go  to  his  heart,  1  am  sure." 

Harley  nodded. 

"  Antl  the  Lansmere  interest  need 
not  be  beaten,  if  you'll  put  up  another 
man  instead  of  this  red-tapist.  (Beg 
pardon.)  You  see  1  only  want  to  get 
in  one  man — yon  want  to  get  in 
another.  Why  not  ?  Now  there's  a 
smart  youth  —  connection  of  Mr 
Egerton's — Randal  Leslie.  I  have  no 
objection  to  him,  though  he  is  of 
your  colours.  Withdraw  Mr  Egerton, 
and  I'll  withdraw  my  second  man 
before  it  comes  to  the  poll ;  and  so 
we  shall  halve  the  boroogh  slick  be- 


tween ns.  That^s  the  way  to  do  bosU 
ness — eh,  my  lord  ?  " 

^^  Randal  Leslie  !  Oh,  you  wish  to 
bring  in  Mr  Leslie  ?  Bat  he  stands 
with  Egerton,  not  against  him." 

^' Ah  !  "  said  Dick,  smiling,  as  if  to 
himself,  ^*so  I  hear;  and  we  could 
bring  him  in  over  Egerton  without 
8a\  ing  a  word  to  yon.  But  all  oar 
family  respect  yours,  and  so  I  have 
wished  to  do  the  thing  handsome  and 
open.  Let  the  Earl  and  yonr  party 
be  content  with  young  Leslie." 

*^  Young  Leslie  has  spoken  to 
you  ?  " 

"Of  course;  but  not  as  to  my 
coming  here.  Oh  no — that's  a  secret 
— private  and  confidential,  my  lord. 
And  now,  to  make  matters  still  more 
smooth,  I  propose  that  my  man  shall 
be  one  to  your  lordship's  own  heart. 
I  find  you  have  been  very  kind  to  my 
nephew; — does  you  credit,  my  lord; — a 
wonderful  young  man,  though  I  sav 
it.  I  never  guessed  there  was  so  much 
in  him.  Yet  all  the  time  he  was  in  my 
house,  he  had  in  his  desk  the  very 
sketch  of  an  iuA'ention  that  is  now 
saving  me  from  ruin — from  positive 
ruin — Baron  Levy,  the  King's  Bench 
— and  almighty  smash  !  Now,  snch  a 
young  man  ought  to  be  in  Parliament. 
I  like  to  bring  forward  a  relation; 
that  is,  when  he  does  one  credit; — His 
human  nature,  and  sacred  ties — one's 
own  Hesh  and  blood ;  and  besides,  one 
hand  rubs  the  other,  and  one  leg  helps 
on  the  other,  and  relations  get  on  best 
in  the  world  when  they  pull  together; 
that  is,  supposing  that  they  are  the 
proper  sort  of  relations,  and  pull  one 
on,  not  down.  I  had  once  thought  of 
standing  for  Lansmere  myself  — 
thought  of  it  very  lately.  The 
country  wants  men  like  me — I  know 
that ;  but  I  have  an  idea  that  I  had 
better  see  to  my  own  business.  The 
country  may,  or  may  not,  do  without 
me,  stupid  old  thing  that  she  is ! 
But  my  mill  and  my  new  engines, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  cannot  do 
without  me.  In  short,  as  we  are 
quite  alone,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
there's  no  kind  of  necessity  for  that 
sort  of  humbug  which  exists  when 
other  people  are  present,  provide 
elsewhere  for  Mr  Egerton,  whom  I 
hate  like  poison — I  have  a  right  to 
do  that,  I  suppose,  without  offence 
to    your    lordship  —  and    the    two 
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younkcrs,  Leonard  Avenel  and  Ran- 
dal Leslie  shall  be  members  for  the 
free  and  independent  borough  of 
Lansmere !  '* 

^*  But,  does  Leonard  wish  to  come 
into  Parliament  ?  " 

"  No  :  he  says  not ;  but  that's 
nonsense.  If  your  lordship  will  just 
signify  your  wish  that  he  should  not 
lose  this  noble  opportunity  to  raise 
himself  in  life,  and  get  something 
handsome  out  of  the  nation,  I'm  sure 
he  owes  yon  too  much  to  hesitate — 
'specially  when  'tis  to  his  own 
advantage.  And,  besides,  one  of  ns 
Avcnels  ought  to  be  in  Parliament. 
And  if  I  have  not  the  time  and  learn- 
ing, and  so  forth,  and  he  has,  why,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  he  should  be 
the  man.  And  if  he  can  do  some- 
thin;^  for  me  one  day — not  that  I  want 
anything— but  still  a  Baronetcy  or  so 
would  be  a  compliment  to  British 
Industry,  and  be  appreciated  as  such 
by  myself  and  the  Public  at  large; — I 
say,  if  he  could  do  something  of  that 
sort,  it  would  keep  up  the  whole 
family  ;  and  if  he  can't,  why,  Til  for- 
give him." 

*'  Avenel,"  said  Ilarley,  with  that 
familiar  and  gracious  charm  of  man- 
n«T  which  few  ever  could  resist — 
**  AvtMiel,  if,  as  a  great  j)ersonal  fa- 
vour to  myself — to  me  your  fellow 
townsman — (1  was  born  at  Lansmere) 
— if  I  asked  y(»u  t(»  forego  your  grudge 
a;»ainst  Audhy  K*^erton,  whatever 
that  trru<l;:«'  he,  and  not  oppose  his 
ele(  tion,  while  our  party  would  not 
oppose  y<»ur  nejihew's — could  you  not 
oblig«»  me  ?  C'(»me,  for  the  sake  of  dear 
Laii-iiiere,  and  all  the  old  kindly 
ferlliigs  between  your  family  and 
mine,  <.ny  *  yos — so'shall  it  l>e.' " 

Iii(  hard  Avenel  was  almo.st  melted. 
He  turne<l  away  his  face;  but  there 
suiid«'nly  rose  to  his  recollection  the 
seoriiful  brow  of  Audley  Kgerton,  the 
lofty  eoiitempt  with  whieh  hf\  then 
the  \\«»rshi[)riil  Mayor  of  Serewstown, 
had  lu'eu  ^ho\vn  out  of  the  member's 
olliee-room  ;  and,  the  blood  rushing 
over  his  cheeks,  he  stamped  his  foot 
on  the  floor,  and  exclaimed  angrily, 
*'No;  I  swore  that  Audley  Hgertuu 
should  smart  for  his  insolence  to  me,  as 
sure  as  my  name  Im>  Kirhard  Avenel ; 
and  all  the  soft  soa])  in  the  world  will 
n«'i  Ha-ih  out  that  oath.  So  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  for  you  to  withdraw 
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that  man,  or  for  me  to  defeat  him. 
And  I  would  do  so,  ay — and  in  the 
way  that  could  most  gall  him,  if  it 
cost  me  half  my  fortune.  Bat  it 
will  not  cost  that,"  said  Dick,  cool- 
ing, ^*  nor  anything  like  it ;  for  when 
the  popular  tide  runs  in  one's  favonr, 
'tis  astonishing  how  cheap  an  election 
may  be.  It  will  cost  him  enough 
though,  and  all  for  nothing — worse 
than  nothing.     Think  of  it,  my  lord." 

"  I  will.  Sir  Avenel.  And  I  say, 
in  my  turn,  that  my  friendship  is  as 
strong  as  yonr  hate ;  and  that  if  it 
cost  me,  not  half,  but  my  whole  for- 
tune, Audley  Egcrton  shall  come  in 
without  a  shilling  of  expense  to  him- 
self, should  we  once  decide  that  he 
stand  the  contest." 

**  Very  well,  my  lord — very  well," 
said  Dick,  stiffly,  and  drawing  ou  his 
kid  gloves ;  **  we'll  sec  if  the  aristo- 
cracy is  always  to  ride  over  the  free 
choice  of  the  people  in  this  way. 
But  the  People  are  roused,  my  lord. 
The  March  of  Enlightenment  is  com- 
menced— the  Schoolmaster  is  abroad, 
and  the  British  Lion — " 

"  Nobody  here  but  ourselves,  my 
dear  Avenel.  Is  not  this  rather  what 
you  call — humbug  ^ " 

Dick  started,  stared,  coloured,  and 
then  burst  out  laughing — **  Give  ns 
your  hand  again,  my  lord.  You  are 
a  good  fellow,  that  yon  are.  And  for 
your  sake—" 

"  You'll  not  oppose  Egerton  ?" 

"  Tooth  and  nail— tooth  and  nail  I " 
cried  Dick,  clapping  his  hands  to  his 
ears,  and  fairly  rauuing  out  of  the 
room. 

There  passed  over  Ilarley's  coun- 
tenance that  change  so  frequent  to  it 
— more  frequent,  indeed,  to  the  gay 
children  of  the  world  than  those  of 
con.-^istent  tempers  and  uniform  habits 
might  suppose.  There  is  many  a  man 
whom  we  call  friend,  and  whose  face 
seems  familiar  to  us  as  our  own;  yet« 
could  we  but  take  a  glimpse  of  him 
when  wc  leave  his  presence,  and  he 
sinks  back  into  his  chair  alone,  we 
should  sigh  to  see  how  of  tea  the 
smile  on  the  franke.'^t  lip  is  but  a 
bravery  of  the  drill,  only  worn  when 
on  ))aradc. 

What  thoughts  did  the  visit  of 
Richard  Avenel  beqneath  to  Ilarley? 
It  were  bard  to  detine  them. 

In  his  place,  an  Audley  Egerton 
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would  have  taken  some  comfort  from 
the  visit  —  wonld  have  marmnred, 
"  Tbank  heaven !  I  have  not  to  pre- 
sent to  the  world  that  terrible  man 
as  my  brother-in-law."  But  pro- 
bably Harley  bad  escaped,  in  his  re- 
verie, from  Richard  Avenel  altogether. 
Even  as  the  slightest  incident  in  the 
daytime  causes  our  dreams  at  night, 
but  is  itself  clean  forgotten — so  the 
name,  so  the  look  of  the  visitor,  might 
have  sufficed  but  to  influence  a  vision 
— as  remote  from  its  casual  suggester, 
as  what  we  call  real  life  is  from  that 
life,  much  more  real,  that  we  ima- 
gine, or  remember,  in  the  haunted 
chambers  of  the  braiu.  For  what  is 
real  life  ?  How  little  the  things  actu- 
ally doing  around  us  affect  the  springs 
of  our  sorrow  or  joy ;  but  the  life 
which  our  dullness  calls  romance — 
the  sentiment,  the  remembrance,  the 
hope,  or  the  fear,  that  arc  never  seen 
in  the  toil  of  our  hands — never  heard 
in  the  jargon  on  our  lips  ; — from  that 
life  all  spin,  as  the  spider  from  its 
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entrails,  the  web  by  which  we  hang 
in  the  sunbeam,  or  glide  out  of  sight 
into  the  shelter  of  home. 

*^  I  must  not  think,"  said  Harley, 
rousing  himself  with  a  sigh,  *^  either 
of  past  or  present.  Let  me  hurry  on 
to  some  fancied  future.  '  Happiest 
are  the  marriages,^  said  the  French 
philosopher,  and  still  says  many  a 
sage,  *"  in  which  man  asks  only  the 
mild  companion,  and  woman  but  the 
calm  protector.'    I  will  go  to  Helen." 

He  rose ;  and  as  he  was  about  to 
lock  up  his  escritoire,  ho  remembered 
the  papers  which  Leonard  had  re- 
quested him  to  read.  He  took  them 
from  their  deposit,  with  a  careless 
hand,  intending  to  carry  them  with 
him  to  his  father's  house.  But  as  his 
eye  fell  upon  the  characters,  the  band 
suddenly  trembled,  and  he  recoiled 
some  paces,  as  if  struck  by  a  violent 
blow.  Then,  gazing  more  intently  on 
the  writing,  a  low  cry  broke  from  his 
lips.  He  reseated  himself,  and  began 
to  read. 


CHAPTCR  XI. 


Handal — with  many  misgivings  at 
Lord  L'Estrange's  tone,  in  which  he 
was  at  no  loss  to  detect  a  latent  irony 
—proceeded  to  Norwood.  He  found 
Biccabocca  exceedingly  cold  and  dis- 
tant. But  he  soon  brought  that  sage 
to  communicate  the  suspicions  which 
Lord  L'Estrange  had  instilled  into 
his  mind,  and  these  Randal  was  as 
speedily  enabled  to  dispel.  He  ac- 
counted at  once  for  his  visits  to  Levy 
and  Peschiera.  Naturally  he  had 
sought  Levy,  an  acquaintance  of  his 
own— nay,  of  Audley  Egerton's  ;  but 
whom  he  knew  to  be  professionally 
employed  by  the  Count.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  from  the  Baron, 
Peschiera's  suspicious  change  of  lodg- 
ment from  Mivart's  Hotel  to  the  pur- 
lieus of  Leicester  Square; — had  called 
there  on  the  Count— forced  an  en- 
trance— openly  accused  him  of  ab- 
stracting Violante  ;  high  words  had 
passed  between  them — even  a  chal- 
lenge. Randal  produced  a  note  from 
a  military  friend  of  his,  whom  he  had 
sent  to  the  Count  an  hour  after  quit- 
ting the  hotel.  This  note  stated  that 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  meet- 
ing near  Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  at 


seven  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Ran- 
dal then  submitted  to  Riccabocca 
another  formal  memorandum  from 
the  same  warlike  friend — to  the  par- 
port  that  Randal  and  himself  had 
repaired  to  the  ground,  and  no  Count 
been  forthcoming.  It  must  be  owned 
that  Randal  had  taken  all  suitable 
precautions  to  clear  himself.  Such  a 
man  is  not  to  blame  for  want  of  In- 
vention, if  he  be  sometimes  doomed  to 
fail. 

^^  I  then,  much  alarmed,"  contlnned 
Randal,  *^  hastened  to  Baron  Levy, 
who  informed  me  that  the  Count  had 
written  him  word  that  ho  shoald  be 
for  some  time  absent  from  England. 
Rushing  thence,  in  despair,  to  your 
friend  Lord  L'Estrangc,  I  heard  that 
your  daughter  was  safe  with  yon. 
And  though,  as  I  have  just  proved, 
I  would  have  risked  my  life  against 
so  notorious  a  duellist  as  the  Count, 
on  the  mere  chance  of  preserving 
Violante  from  his  supposed  designs, 
I  am  rejoiced  to  think  that  she  bad 
no  need  of  my  unskilful  arm.  Bat 
how  and  why  can  the  Count  have  left 
England,  after  accepting  a  challenge? 
A  man  so  sure  of  his  weapon,  too-* 
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reputed  to  be  as  fearless  of  danger  as 
be  is  blunt  in  conscience.  Explain  ; — 
you  who  know  mankind  so  well — 
explain.    I  cannot." 

The  philosopher  could  not  resist 
the  pleasure  of  narrating  the  detection 
and  humiliation  of  his  foe — the  wit, 
ingenuity,  and  readiness  of  his  friend. 
So  Randal  learned,  by  little  and  little, 
the  whole  drama  of  the  preceding 
night.  He  saw,  then,  that  the  exile 
had  all  reasonable  hope  of  speedy 
restoration  to  rank  and  wealth.  Vie- 
lante,  indeed,  would  be  a  brilliant 
prize— too  brilliant,  perhaps,  for  Ran- 
dal—but not  to  be  sacrificed  with- 
out an  effort.  Therefore,  wringing 
convulsively  the  hand  of  Ifis  medi- 
tated father-in-law,  and  turning  away 
his  head,  as  if  to  conceal  his  emotions, 
this  ingeuuous  young  suitor  faltered 
forth, — *'  That  now  Dr  Riccabocca 
was  so  soon  to  vanish  into  the  Duke 
di  Serrano,  he  —  Randal  Leslie  of 
Rood,  born  a  gentleman,  indeed,  but 
of  fallen  fortunes — had  no  right  to 
claim  the  promise  which  had  been 
given  to  him  while  a  father  had 
cause  to  fear  for  a  daughter's  future ; 
with  the  fear  ceased  the  promise. 
Might  heaven  bless  father  and 
dau}^hter  both!" 

This  address  touched  both  the  heart 
and  honour  of  the  exile.  Randal 
Leslie  knew  his  man.  And  though, 
before  Randal's  visit,  Riccabocca  was 
not  quite  so  much  a  philosopher,  but 
what  he  would  have  been  well  pleased 
to  have  found  himself  released,  by 
proof  of  the  young  man's  treachery, 
from  an  alliance  below  the  rank  to 
which  he  had  all  chance  of  early  re- 
storation ;  yet  no  Spaniard  was  ever 
more  tenacious  of  plighted  word  than 
this  inconsistent  pupil  of  the  profound 
Florentine.  And  Randal's  probity 
being  now  clear  to  him,  he  repeated, 
with  stntely  formalities,  his  previous 
offer  of  Violante's  hand. 

**  But,"  still  falteringly  sighed  the 
provident  aud  far-calculating  Randal 
— *'  but  your  only  child,  your  sole 
heiress  !  Oh,  might  not  your  consent 
to  such  a  marriage,  (if  known  before 
your  recall,)  jeopardise  your  cause? 
Your  lands,  your  principalities,  to 
devolve  on  the  child  of  an  bumble 
Englishman  I  I  dare  not  believe  it. 
Ah,  would  Violante  were  not  your 
heiress ! " 


^^  A  noble  wish,"  said  Riccabocca, 
smiling  blandly,  "and  one  that  the 
Fates  will  realise.  Cheer  up  ;  Vio- 
lante will  not  be  my  heiress." 

"Ab,"  cried  Randal,  draw^ing  a 
long  breath — **ah,  what  do  I  hear  I" 

*^  Hist  1  I  shall  soon  a  second  time 
be  a  father.  And,  to  judge  by  the  nn- 
erring  researches  of  writers  upon  that 
most  interesting  of  all  subjects — par- 
turitive  science — I  shall  be  the  father 
of  a  son.  He  will,  of  course,  succeed 
to  the  titles  of  Serrano  and  Monte- 
leone.    And  Violante — " 

"Will  have  nothing,  I  suppose!" 
exclaimed  Randal,  trying  bis  best  to 
look  overjoyed,  till  be  bad  got  his 
paws  out  of  the  trap  into  which  be 
bad  so  incautiously  thrust  them. 

**  Nay,  her  portion  by  our  laws — to 
say  nothing  of  my  affection — wonld 
far  exceed  the  ordinary  dower  which 
the  daughters  of  London  merchaDts 
bring  to  the  sons  of  British  peers. 
Whoever  marries  Violante,  provided 
I  regain  my  estates,  must  submit  to 
the  cares  which  the  poets  assure  us 
ever  attend  on  wealth." 

"  Oh  1 "  groaned  Randal,  as  if  al- 
ready bowed  beneath  the  cares,  and 
sympathising  with  the  poets. 

"  Nor  need  the  marriage  take 
place  till  my  son  is  bom ;  and  tbero 
is  no  excuse  for  dictating  to  mo 
bow  to  dispose  of  a  daughter.  And 
now,  let  me  present  you  to  your  be- 
trothed." 

Although  poor  Randal  bad  been 
remorselessly  hurried  along  what 
Schiller  calls  the  "  gamut  of  feeling," 
during  the  last  three  minutes,  down 
to  the  deep  chord  of  despair  at  the 
abrupt  intelligence  that  bis  betrothed 
was  no  heiress  after  all;  thence  ascend* 
ing  to  vibrations  of  pleasant  doubt  as 
to  the  unborn  usurper  of  her  rights, 
according  to  the  prophecies  of  parta- 
ritivo  scieDce ;  and  lastly,  swelling 
into  a  concord  of  all  sweet  thoughts 
at  the  assurance  that,  come  what 
might,  she  would  be  a  wealthier  brido 
than  a  peer's  son  could  discover  in 
the  matrimonial  Potosi  of  Lombard 
Street ;  still  the  tormented  lover  was 
not  tbero  allowed  to  repose  bis  ex* 
bansted  though  ravished  soul.  For, 
at  the  idea  of  personally  confronting 
the  destined  bride — whose  very  exis- 
tence  had  almost  vanished  from  his 
mind's  eye,  amidst  the  golden  showers 
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that  it  paw  fullinp:  divinoly  round  licr 
— Randal  was  Buddcnlv  reminded  of 
the  excccdinj:  blinitnoss  with  wliich, 
at  their  last  interview,  it  had  been  \\U 
policy  to  annMunce  his  ^uit,  and  nf 
the  necessity  of  an  impnunptn  fal- 
setto suited  to  the  new  variatioui 
that  tossed  him  a<rain  to  and  fro  on 
tlic  men.iless  ^Miniit.  However,  he 
couhl  not  recoil  from  the  father'."*  pro- 
])Ofition,  thonj^h,  in  order  to  prepare 
Uiccabocca  for  Violante's  repre.^^enta- 
tion,  he  confessed  pathetically  that 
his  impatience  to  obtain  her  consent 
and  bailie  I'eschiera,  had  made  him 
appear  a  rude  and  ])resnm|)tuous 
wooer.  The  ])hilosoplier — who  was 
disposed  to  believe  one  kind  of  court- 
ship to  be  much  the  same  as  another, 
in  cases  where  the  result  of  all  court- 
ships was  once  predetermined— smiled 
bcnijrnly,  patted  KandaPs  thin  cheek, 
with  a  **  Pooh,  ponh,  ptizzit-y  and 
left  the  room  to  suiumon  Viulante. 

"If  knowled^'e  be  power,"  Si»liIo- 
quiscd  Randal,  "ability  is  certainly 
good  luck,  as  Miss  Kdi^T worth  shows 
in  that  storv  of  Murad  the  I'nluckv, 
which  I  read  at  Ktou ; — very  ch'ver 
story  it  is  too.  So  notliin;^  comes 
amiss  to  ihc.  Violante's  escape,  which 
has  cost  me  the  Count's  ten  thousand 
])Ounds,  proves  to  be  worth  to  me,  1 
daresay,  ten  times  as  much.  No 
doubt  she'll  have  .^Inojum  at  the 
least.  And  then,  if  her  father  have 
no  other  child  after  all,  or  the  child  he 
expects  die  in  int'ancy,  why,  once 
reconciled  to  his  jrovernment  and 
restored  to  his  estates,  the  law  must 
take  its  usual  course,  and  Violante 
will  be  the  greatest  heiress  in  Kumpe. 
As  to  the  youufj  lady  herself,  1  con- 
fess she  rather  awes  me  ;  1  know  1 
shall  be  henpecked.  Well ;  all  re- 
spectable husbands  are.  There  is 
something  sc:unpi-^h  and  rutlianly  in 
not  bein;r  henpecked.''  Here  Kan- 
daTs  smile  mii^ht  have  harmi»nised 
well  with  i'lutn's  **  iron  tears  :"  but, 
iron  as  the  smile  wa-s,  the  srrii »us 
youn;;mau  wasasliameilot  it.  "What 
am  1  abi.ut,"  .saiil  he,  half  aloud, 
"chuckling'  to  myself  and  wastiu;^ 
time,  when  I  ou<^dit  to  be  thinking; 
j,Tavely  how  to  explain  away  my 
former  cavalier  courtship?  Such  a 
masterpiece  as  1  thou;:ht  it  then! 
But  who  could  foresee  the  turn 
tilings  would  take?    Let  me  think; 
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let  me  think.    Plague  on  it,  bere  she 
comes." 

But  Randal  had  not  the  fine  ear  of 
your  more  romantic  lover;  and,  to 
his  ^eat  relief,  the  exile  entered  the 
room  unaccompanied  by  Violante. 
Riccab(H^ea  looked  somewhat  embar- 
rassed. "  Mv  dear  Leslie,  von  mnst 
excuse  mv  daughter  to-dav ;  she  is 
Still  sutferin^  from  the  agitation  she 
has  gone  through,  and  cannot  see 
you." 

The  lover  tried  not  to  look  too 
delighted. 

"Cruel,"  said  he ;  **  yet  I  would  not 
for  worlds  force  myself  on  her  pre- 
sence. I  hope,  Dnke,  that  she  will 
not  find  it  too  dillicult  to  obey  the 
commands  which  dispose  of  her  hand, 
and  intrust  her  happiness  to  my  grate- 
ful charge." 

"To  be  plain  with  you,  Randal, 

she  does  at  present  seem  to  find  it 

more  ditlicult  than  I  foresaw.     She 

even  talks  of—" 

"Another  attachment — O  heavens!" 

"  Attachment, 7iar2it'/  Whom  has 
she  seen  ?  Xc)  —  a  convent  !  But 
leave  it  to  me.  In  a  calmer  hour 
she  will  comprehend  that  a  child 
nni-it  know  no  lot  more  enviable 
and  holy  than  that  of  redeeming  a 
father's  honour.  And  now,  if  yon 
arc  returning  to  London,  may  I  ask 
you  to  convey  to  young  Mr  Ilazel- 
(h'an  my  assurances  of  undying  gra- 
titude for  his  rshare  in  my  daughter's 
delivery  fnnu  that  poor  baffled 
swindler." 

It  is  noticeable  that,  now  Peschiera 
was  no  longer  an  object  of  dread  to 
the  nervous  father,  he  became  but  an 
object  of  pity  to  the  philosopher,  and 
of  contempt  to  the  gi'andcc. 

"True,"  said  Randal,  "you  told  me 
Frank  had  a  shan'in  Lord  L'Est range's 
verv  clever  anrl  dramatic  device.  Mv 
lord  must  be  bv  nature  a  fine  actor — 
comic,  nith  a  toueh  of  mclodrame. 
Poor  Frank  I  apparently  he  has  lost  the 
woman  he  adored — Pieatrice  di  Xegra. 
You  say  she  has  accompanied  the 
Count.  Is  the  marriage  that  was  to 
be  between  her  and  Frank  broken 
otf?  " 

"  I  did  not  know  such  a  marriage 
was  coutem|)!ated.  I  understood  her 
to  be  attached  to  another.  Not  that 
that  is  any  reason  why  she  should 
not    have    married  ^Ir    Ilazeldcan. 
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Express  to  him  mj  congratulations  on 
his  escape." 

"  Nay,  ho  must  not  know  that  I 
have  inadvertently  betrayed  bis  con- 
fidence ;  but  you  now  guess,  what 
perhaps  puzzled  you  before — viz.,  how 
I  came  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  Count  and  his  movements.  I  was 
so  intimate  with  my  relation  Frank, 
and  Frank  was  affianced  to  the  Mar- 
chesa." 

*'  I  am  glad  you  give  mo  that  ex- 
planation ;  it  suffices.  After  all,  the 
Marchesa  is  not  by  nature  a  bad  wo- 
man—that is,  not  worse  than  women 
generally  are :  so  llarley  says,  and 
Viola nte  forgives  and  excuses  her." 

"Generous  Violante!   But  itis  true. 


So  much  did  the  Marchesa  appear  to 
me  possessed  of  fine  though  ill-regn- 
lated  qualities,  that  I  always  con- 
sidered her  disposed  to  aid  in  frustrat- 
ing her  brother^s  criminal  designs. 
So  I  even  said,  if  I  remember  right,  to 
Violante." 

Dropping  this  prudent  and  pre- 
cautionary sentence,  in  order  to  guard 
against  anything  Violante  might  say 
as  to  that  subtle  mention  of  Bea- 
trice which  had  predisposed  her  to 
confide  in  the  Marchesa,  Randal  then 
hurried  on,  —  **  But  yon  want  re- 
pose. I  leave  you,  the  happiest, 
the  most  grateful  of  men.  I  will 
give  your  courteous  message  to 
Frank." 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Curious  to  leiim  what  had  passed 
between    Beatrice   and   Frank,   and 
deeply  interested  in  all  that  could  oust 
Frank  out  of  the  Squire's  goodwill, 
or  aught  that  could  injure  his  own 
prospects,   by  tending  to  unite  son 
and  father,  Randal  was  not  slow  in 
reaching  his  young  kinsman's  lodgings. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  having, 
in   all   probability,  just    secured  so 
groat  a  fortune  as  would  accompany 
Violante's   hand,    Randal  might    be 
iudiHereut  to  the  success  of  his  scheme 
on  the  Hazeldean  exchequer.     Such 
a  supposition  would  grievously  wrong 
this  profound  young  man.    For  in  the 
first  ))lacc,  Violante  was  not  yet  won, 
nor  iier  father  yet  restored  to  the 
estates  which  would  defray  her  dower; 
and  in  the  next  place,  Randal,  like 
Iajx<>,  loved  villany  for  the  genius  it 
called  forth  in  him.     The  sole  luxury 
tlu!  abstemious  aspirer  allowed  to  him- 
self was  that  which  is  found  in  intel- 
lectual restlessness.    Loathing  wine, 
dead  to  love,  uuamused  by  pleasure, 
iudill'erent  to  the  arts,  despising  lite- 
rature, save  as  means  to  some  end  of 
power,    Randal  Leslie  was    the  in- 
carnal  ion  of  thought,  hatched  out  of 
the  corruption  of  will.     At  twilight 
we  see  thin  airy  spectral  insects,  all 
wing  and  nippers,  hovering,  as  if  they 
could  never  pause,  over  some  sullen, 
mepliitic   pool.     Just   so,  methinks, 
hover  over  Acheron  such  gnat-like, 
noiseless    soarers     into    gloomy    air 
out  of  Stygian    deeps,  as  are   the 


thoughts  of  spirits  like  Randal  Les- 
lie's. Wings  have  they,  but  only  the 
better  to  pounce  down — draw  their 
nutriment  from  unguarded  material 
cuticles ;  and  just  when,  maddened, 
yon  strike,  and  exulting  exclaim, 
"  Caught,  by  Jove  1 "  wh— irr  fliea 
the  diaphanous,  ghastly  larva,  and 
your  blow  falls  on  your  own  twice- 
ofiended  cheek. 

Theyoung  men  who  were  acquainted 
with  Randal  said  he  had  not  a  vice ! 
The  fact  being  that  his  whole  compo- 
sition was  one  epic  vice,  so  elaborately 
constructed  that  it  had  not  an  e])i- 
sode  which  a  critic  could  call  irrele* 
vant.    Grand  young  man ! 

"  But,  my  dear  fello^v,"  said  Ran- 
dal, as  soon  as  he  had  learned  from 
Frank  all  that  had  passed  on  board  the 
vessel  between  him  and  Beatrice,  "  I 
cannot  believe  this.  *  Never  loved 
you?*  What  was  her  object,  then,  in 
deceiving,  not  only  you,  but  myself? 
I  suspect  her  declaration  was  bnt 
some  heroical  refinement  of  gene- 
rosity. After  her  brother's  dejection 
and  probable  ruin,  she  might  feel  that 
she  was  no  match  for  you.  Then,  too, 
the  Squire's  displeasure.  I  see  it  all 
— just  like  her — ^.noble,  unhappy 
woman  I " 

Frank  shook  his  head.  *^  There 
are  moments,"  said  he,  with  a  wis- 
dom that  comes  out  of  those  instincts 
which  awake  from  the  depths  of 
youth's  first  great  sorrow — **  momenta 
when  a  woman  cannot   feign,  and 
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there  are  tones  ia  the  voice  of  a 
woman  which  men  cannot  misin- 
terpret. She  docs  not  love  me— she 
never  did  love  mo;  I  can  see  that 
her  heart  has  been  elsewhere.  No 
matter— all  is  over.  I  don't  deny 
that  I  am  suffering  an  intense  grief ; 
it  gnaws  like  a  kind  of  sullen  hunger ; 
and  I  feel  so  broken,  too,  as  if  I  had 
grown  old,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
worth  living  for.  I  don't  deny  all 
that." 

**My  poor,  dear  friend,  if  you 
would  but  believe  " — 

"  I  don't  want  to  believe  anything, 
except  that  I  have  been  a  great  fool. 
I  dou't  think  I  can  ever  commit  such 
follies  again.  But  Vm  a  man.  I 
shall  get  the  better  of  this  ;  I  should 
despise  myself  if  I  could  not.  And 
now  let  u's  talk  of  my  dear  father. 
Has  he  left  town  ?  " 

"  Lclt  last  night  by  the  mail.  You 
can  write,  and  tell  him  you  have 
given  up  the  ^larchesa,  and  all  will 
be  well  again  between  you." 

"  Give  her  up!  Fie,  Randal!  Do 
you  think  I  should  tell  such  a  lie? 
She  gave  me  up;  I  can  claim  no  merit 
out  of  that." 

"  Oh,  yes  1  I  can  make  the  S<iuire 
see  all  to  your  advantage.  Oh,  if  it 
were  only  the  ^farchesa  1 — but,  alas  I 
that  cursed  post-obit!  IIow  could 
Levy  betray  you?  Never  trust  to  a 
usurer  again ;  they  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  a  speedy  profit.  They 
first  buy  the  son,  and  then  sell  him 
to  the  father.  And  the  Squire  has 
such  strange  notions  on  matters  of 
this  kind." 

**  He  is  right  to  have  them.  There, 
just  read  this  letter  from  my  mother. 
It  came  to  mo  this  momtiig.  I  could 
hang  myself,  if  I  were  a  dog ;  but  I'm 
a  man,  and  so  I  must  bear  it." 

Randal  took  Mrs  Hazeldeau's  letter 
from  Frank's  trembling  hand.  The 
poor  mother  had  learned,  though  but 
imperfectly,  Frank's  misdeeds  from 
some  hurried  lines  which  the  Squire 
had  despatched  to  her;  and  she  wrote, 
as  good,  indulgent,  but  sensible, 
right-minded  mothers  alone  can  write. 
More  lenient  to  an  imprudent  love 
than  the  Squire,  she  touched  with 
discreet  tenderness  on  Frank's  rash 
engagements  with  a  foreigner,  but 
severely  on  his  open  defiance  of  his 
father's    wishes.     Her   anger   was, 


however,  reserved  for  that  unholy 
post-obit.  Here  the  hearty,  geniu 
wife's  love  overcame  the  mother*a 
affection.  To  count,  in  cold  blood, 
on  that  husband's  death,  and  t# 
wound  his  heart  so  keenly,  just  where 
its  jealous,  fatherly  fondness  made  it 
most  susceptible ! 

"Oh,  Frank,  Frank! "wrote  Mrs 
Hazcldean,  "  were  it  not  for  this, 
were  it  only  for  your  nnfortnnate 
attachment  to  the  Italian  lady,  only 
for  your  debts,  only  for  the  errors  of 
hasty,  extravagant  yoath,  I  should 
be  with  yon  now — my  arms  round 
your  neck,  kissing  you,  chiding  yon 
back  to  yonr  father's  heart.  But — 
but  the  thought  that  between  j'ou 
and  his  heart  has  been  the  sordid 
calculation  of  his  death — th<U  is  a 
wall  between  us.  I  cannot  come 
near  yon ;  I  should  not  like  to  look 
on  your  face,  and  think  how  ray  WU* 
liam's  tears  fell  over  it,  when  I  placed 
you,  new  bom,  in  his  arms,  and  bade 
him  welcome  his  heir.  What!  yon  a 
mere  boy  still,  your  father  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  the  heir  cannot 
wait  till  nature  leaves  him  fatherless  I 
Frank,  Frank !  this  is  so  unlike  you. 
Can  London  have  xnined  already 
a  disposition  so  honest  and  affection- 
ate ?  No ;  I  cannot  believe  it.  There 
must  be  some  mistake.  Clear  it  up, 
I  implore  you ;  or,  though  as  a  mother 
I  pity  you,  as  a  wife  I  cannot  forgive. 
"Harriet  Hazeldean." 

Even  Randal  was  affected  by  the 
letter ;  for,  as  we  know,  even  Randal 
felt  in  his  own  person  the  strength  of 
family  ties.  The  poor  Squire's  choler 
and  bluffness  had  disguised  the  par- 
ental heart  from  an  eye  that,  however 
acute,  had  not  been  willing  to  search 
for  it ;  and  Randal,  ever  affected 
through  his  intellect,  had  despised 
the  very  weakness  on  which  he  had 
preyed.  But  the  mother's  letter,  so 
just  and  sensible,  (allowing  that  the 
Squire's  opinions  had  naturally  influ- 
enced the  wife  to  take,  what  men  of 
the  world  would  call  a  very  exagge- 
rated view  of  the  every-day  occurrence 
of  loans  raised  by  a  son,  payable  only 
at  a  father's  death,)^this  letter,  I  say, 
if  exaggerated  according  to  fashion- 
able notions,  so  sensible,  if  judged  by 
natural  affections,  touched  the  dnU 
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heart  of  the  schemer,  because  approved 
by  the  quick  tact  of  his  intelligence. 

"  Frank,"  said  he,  with  a  sincerity 
that  afterwards  amazed  himself,  "  go 
down  at  once  to  Ilazeldcan — see  your 
mother,  and  explain  to  her  how  this 
transaction  really  happened.  The 
woman  you  loved,  and  wooed  as  wife, 
in  danger  of  an  arrest— your  distrac- 
tion of  mind — Levy's  counsels — your 
hope  to  pay  off  the  debt,  so  incurred 
to  the  usurer,  from  the  fortune  you 
would  shortly  receive  with  the  Mar- 
chesa.  Speak  to  your  mother — she 
is  a  woman ;  women  have  a  common 
interest  in  forgiving  all  faults  that 
arise  from  the  source  of  their  power 
over  us  men ; — I  mean  love.    Go ! " 

**  No — I  cannot  go ; — you  see  she 
would  not  like  to  look  on  my  face. 
And  I  cannot  repeat  what  yon  say  so 
glibly.  Besides,  somehow  or  other, 
as  I  am  so  dependent  upon  my  father 
— and  he  has  said  as  much — I  feel  as 
if  it  would  be  mean  in  mo  to  make 
any  excuses.  I  did  the  thing,  and 
must  suffer  for  it.  But  Tm  a  m — an 
— no— I'm  not  a  man  here."  Frank 
burst  into  tears. 

At  the  sight  of  those  tears,  Kandal 
gradually  recovered  from  his  strange 
aberration  into  vulgar  and  low  hn- 
manity.  His  habitual  contempt  for 
his  kinsman  returned  ;  and  with  con- 
tempt came  the  natural  indifference 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  thing  to  be 
put  to  use.  It  is  contempt  for  the 
worm  that  makes  the  angler  fix  it  on 
the  hook,  and  observe  with  compla- 
cency that  the  vivacity  of  its  wriggles 
will  attract  the  bite.  If  the  worm 
could  but  make  the  angler  respect, 
or  even  fear  it,  the  barb  would  find 
some  other  bait.  Few  anglers  would 
iuipalc  an  estimable  silkworm,  and 
still  fewer  the  anglers  who  would 
finger  into  service  a  formidable  hornet. 

**  Pooh,  my  dear  Frank,"  said  Ran- 
dal ;  "  I  have  given  yon  my  advice  ; 
you  reject  it.  AVell,  what  then  will 
you  do  ?" 

*'  I  shall  ask  for  leave  of  absence, 
and  run  away  somewhere,"  said 
Frank,  drying  his  tears.  "I  can't 
face  London ;  I  can't  mix  with  others. 
I  want  to  be  by  myself,  and  wrestle 
with  all  that  I  feel  here — in  my  heart. 
Then  I  shall  write  to  my  mother,  say 
the  plain  truth,  and  leave  her  to  judge 
as  kindly  of  mc  as  she  can." 
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"  You  are  quite  right.  Yes,  leave 
town!  Why  not  go  abroad?  Yon 
have  never  been  abroad.  New  scenes 
will  distract  your  mind.  Knn  over  to 
Paris." 

"Not  to  Paris — I  don't  want 
gaieties ;  but  I  did  intend  to  go  abroad 
somewhere — any  dull  dismal  hole  of  a 
place.  Good-bye!  Don't  think  of  mo 
any  more  for  the  present." 

'*  But  let  me  know  where  yon  go ; 
and  meanwhile  I  will  see  the  Squire." 

"  Say  as  little  of  me  as  you  can  to 
him.  I  know  you  mean  most  kindly 
— but  oh,  how  I  wish  there  never  had 
been  any  third  person  between  mo 
and  my  father!  There;  yon  may 
well  snatch  away  your  hand.  What 
an  ungrateful  wretch  to  you  I  am.  I 
do  believe  I  am  the  wickedest  fel- 
low. What!  you  shake  hands  with 
me  still.  My  dear  Randal,  yon  have 
the  best  heart  —  Grod  bless  you." 
Frank  turned  away,  and  disappeared 
within  his  dressing-room. 

'*They  must  be  reconciled  now>. 
sooner  or  later — Squire  and  son" — 
said  Randal  to  himself,  as  he  left  the 
lodgings.  "I  don't  see  how  I  can 
prevent  that—the  Marchesa  being 
withdrawn — unless  Frank  does  it  for 
me.  But  it  is  well  be  should  be 
abroad — something  may  be  made  out 
of  that ;  meanwhile  I  may  yet  do  all 
that  I  could  reasonably  hope  to  do- 
even  if  Frank  had  married  Beatrice — 
sincehewas  not  to  be  disinherited.  G«t 
the  Squire  to  advance  the  money  for 
the  Thomhill  purchase— complete  the 
affair  ; — this  marriage  with  Yiolante 
will  help ;— Levy  must  know  that ; — 
secure  the  borough ; — well  thought  of. 
I  will  go  to  Avenel's.  By-the-by — 
by- the- by — the  Squire  might  as  well 
keep  me  still  in  the  entail  after 
Frank — supposing  Frank  die  child- 
less. This  love  affair  may  keep  him 
long  from  marrying.  His  hand  was 
very  hot — a  hectic  colour  ; — those 
strong-looking  fellows  often  go  off' 
in  a  rapid  decline,  especially  if  any- 
thing preys  on  their  minds  —  their 
minds  arc  so  very  small.  Ah  —  the 
Hazcldean  Parson — and  with  Avenel  I 
That  young  man,  too— who  is  he? 
I  have  seen  him  before  somewhere. 
My  dear  Mr  Dale,  this  is  a  pleasant 
surprise.  I  thought  you  had  returned 
to  Hazeldean  with  our  friend  the 
Squhre?" 

2k 
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^Ir  Dale. — "  Tiie  Sfjnire.  lias  he 
left  town,  and  without  tt'llinjj  me?" 

Randal,  (taking  ii!«ide  tlie  Par- 
Bon.) — "  He  was  anxious  to  pet  back 
to  Mrs  Hazohluan,  who  was  natu- 
rally very  uneasy  about  her  son  and 
this  foolish  marria*Te  ;  but  lam  happy 
to  tell  you  that  that  inarri:i;;«^  is  etfec- 
tnally  and  permanently  bmkcn  off." 

Mr  Dale.— **  How,  howV  My 
poor  friend  told  me  he  had  wholly  faileil 
to  make  any  impression  on  Frank — 
forbade  me  to  mention  thi"  subject.  I 
was  just  froinj^  to  see  Krank  myself. 
I  always  had  some  influence  with 
him.  But,  Handal,  explain  this  very 
Fudden  and  happy  event — the  mar- 
riage broken  off ! " 

IIaxdal. — "It  is  a  lonj»  story,  and 
I  dare  not  tell  you  my  humble  share 
in  it.  Xay,  I  must  keep  that  secret. 
Frahk  mi«;ht  not  forjjive  me.  Suffice 
it  that  \ou  have  my  word  that  the 
fair  Italian  has  left  Kn;,'land,  and 
decidedly  refused  Frank's  addresses. 
But  stay — take  my  advice — don't  go 
to  him  ; — you  see  it  was  not  only  the 
marriaj:e  that  has  olfiMuled  the  Scpiire, 
but  sonu!  pecuniary  transactions — an 
unfortunate  post-ohit  bond  on  the 
Casino  property.  Frank  ouj:ht  to  be 
left  to  his  own  repentant  reflections. 
They  will  be  most  salutary  —  you 
know  his  temper  —  he  don't  bear 
reproof;  an<i  yet  it  is  better,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  to  let  him  treat  too 
li-jhtly  what  has  parsed.  Let  us  leave 
him  to  himself  for  a  few  days.  He  is 
in  an  excellent  frame  of  mind."' 

Mij  Dalk,  Cshakin^j  Ivandal's  hand 
warmly.)—**  Y«)u  speak  adnurably — 
a  poat-'jbit! — so  often  as  he  has  heard 
his  father's  oi)inion  on  such  transac- 
ti  ms.  No — I  will  not  see  him — I 
should  be  so  angry — *' 

Rani>al,  (leading  the  Parson  back, 
resumes,  after  an  exchange  of  saluta- 
tions with  Avenel,  who,  meanwhile, 
hnd  been  conferring  with  his  nephew.) 
— **  You  shuuld  not  be  so  long  away 
from  your  rectory,  ^Ir  Dale.  AVhat 
will  your  parish  do  without  yon?" 

Mii  DALE.->-Tlie  old  fable  of  the 
wheel  and  rlie  fly.  I  am  afraid  the 
wlieel  rolls  on  the  same.  But  if  I  am 
abscml  from  my  parish,  I  am  still  in  the 
company  of  one  who  does  me  honour 
as  an  old  parishioner.  You  remember 
Leonard  Fairfield,  vonr  antagonist  iu 
tiie  Buttle  of  the  Sfocks?" 
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Mr  a  vex  el. — "  My  nephew,  I  sm 
proud  to  say,  sir." 

Randal  bowed  with  marked  civi- 
lity —Leonard  with  a  reserve  no  leas 
marked. 

Mr  Avexel,  (ascribing  his  ne- 
phew's reserve  to  shyness.) — *'  Yon 
should  be  friends,  yon  two  yoang- 
sters.  Who  knows  but  you  run 
together  in  the  same  harness?  Ah, 
that  reminds  me,  Leslie — I  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say  to  yon.  Your 
servant,  Mr  Dale.  Shall  be  happy  to 
pn\sent  you  to  Mrs  Avenel.  My 
card  —  Eaton  S«iuare — Number  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
You  will  call  on  me  to-morrow,  Leon- 
ard. And  mind  I  shall  be  very  angry 
if  yon  persist  in  your  refusal.  Snch 
an  opening !"  AVenel  took  Randal's 
arm,  while  the  Parson  and  Leonard 
walked  on. 

*^  Any  fresh  hints  as  to  Lans* 
mere?*'  asked  Randal. 

*'  Yes ;  I  have  now  decided  on  the 
plan  of  contest.  We  must  fight  two 
and  two — you  and  Egerton  against 
me  and  (if  I  can  get  him  to  stand,  as  I 
hope)  my  nephew,  T^onard." 

"What  I"  said  Randal,  alarmed; 
**  then,  after  all,  I  can  hope  for  no 
support  from  you  ?" 

**  I  don't  saV  that ;  but  I  have  rea- 
son to  think  Lord  L'Estrange  will  be- 
stir himself  actively  in  favour  of  Eger- 
ton. If  so,  it  will  be  a  very  sharp  con- 
test ;  and  I  must  manage  the  whole 
election  on  our  side,  and  unite  all  our 
shaky  votes,  which  I  can  l)est  do  by 
standing  myself  in  the  first  instance, 
resi'rving  it  to  after  consideration 
whether  I  shall  throw  up  at  the  last ; 
for  I  don't  particularly  want  to  come 
in,  as  I  did  a  little  time  ago,  before  I 
had  found  out  my  nephew.  Wonder- 
ful young  man  !— with  such  a  head — 
will  do  me  credit  in  the  rotten  old 
House ;  and  I  think  I  had  best  leave 
London,  go  to  Screwstown,  and  look  to 
my  business.  No ;  if  Leonard  stand,  I 
must  first  see  to  get  him  in  ;  and 
next,  to  keep  Egerton  out.  It  will 
probably,  therefore,  end  in  the  return 
of  one  and  ono  on  either  side,  as  we 
thought  of  before.  I-Kjonard  on  our 
side  ;  and,  Egerton  shan't  be  the  man 
on  the  other.     I'on  understand  ?  " 

**Ido,  my  dear  Avenel.  Of  course, 
as  I  before  said,  I  can*t  dictate  to 
your  party  whom  they  should  prefer 
— Egerton  or  myself.    And  it  will  be 
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obvions  to  the  public  that  your  ptrtj 
wonld  rather  defeat  bo  eminent  an 
adversary  as  Mr  Egerton,  than  a  tyro 
in  politics  iilce  myself.  Of  coarse  I 
cannot  scheme  for  sach  a  result;  it 
would  be  misconstrued,  and  damage 
my  character.  But  I  rely  equally  on 
your  friendly  promise." 

"  Promise  I  No — I  don't  promise. 
I  must  first  see  how  the  cat  jumps ; 
and  I  don*t  know  yet  how  our  friends 
may  like  you,  nor  how  they  can  be 
managed.  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
Audley  Egerton  shan't  be  M.P.  for 
Lausmere.  Meanwhile  you  will  take 
care  not  to  commit  yourself  in  speak- 
ing, so  that  our  party  can't  vote  for 
Tou  consistently :  they  must  count  on 
having  you — when  you  get  into  the 
House." 

**  I  am  not  a  violent  party  man  at 
present,"  answered  Randal  prudently. 
**  And  if  public  opinion  prove  on  your 
side,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  statesman  to 
go  with  the  times." 

**  Very  sensibly  said ;  and  I  have  a 
private  bill  or  two,  and  some  other 
little  jobs,  I  want  to  get  through  the 
House,  which  we  can  discuss  later, 
should  it  come  to  a  frank  understand- 
ing between  us.  We  must  arrange 
how  to  meet  privately  at  Lansmere, 
if  necessary.  V\\  see  to  that.  I  shall 
go  down  this  week.  I  think  of  taking 
a  hint  from  the  free  and  glorious  land 
of  America,  and  establishing  secret 
caucuses.    Nothing  like  'em." 

"Caucuses?" 

"  Small  sub-committees  that  spy  on 
their  men  night  and  day,  and  don't 
suffer  them  to  be  Intimidated  to  vote 
the  other  way." 

**  Yon  have  an  extraordinary  head 
for  public  affairs,  Avenel.  You  should 
come  into  Parliament  yourself ;  year 
nephew  is  so  very  young." 

"  So  are  you." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  know  the  worid.  Does 
ho?" 

'^  The  world  knows  him,  though 
not  by  name,  and  he  has  been  the 
making  of  me." 

"  How  ?    You  surprise  me.** 

Avenel  first  explained  about  the 
patent  which  Leonard  had  secured  to 
him ;  and  next  confided,  upon  honour, 
Leonard's  identity  with  the  anony- 
mous author  whom  the  Parson  had 
supposed  to  be  Professor  Moss. 

Randal  Leslie  felt  a  jealous  pang. 


What  I  then—had  this  village  bor— 
this  associate  of  John  Burtey — (ute- 
ranr  vagabond,  whom  he  supposed 
had  long  since  gone  to  the  dogs,  and 
been  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  par- 
ish)— ^had  this  boy  so  triumphed  over 
burth,  rearing,  drcnmstance,  that,  if 
Randal  and  Leonard  had  met  together 
in  any  public  place,  and  Leonard*! 
identity  with  the  rising  author  been 
reveal^  every  eye  would  have  tnmed 
from  Randal  to  gaieonLeonard?  The 
common  consent  of  mankind  would 
have  acknowledged  the  supreme 
royalty  of  geidns  when  it  once  leavea 
its  solitude,  and  strides  into  the  worid. 
Whatl  was  this  rude  villager  the 
child  of  Fame  who,  without  an  effort, 
and  nnconscionsly,  had  inspired  in 
the  wearied  heart  of  Beatrice  di 
Negra  a  love  that  Randal  knew,  by 
an  instinct,  no  arts,  no  craft,  oonloi 
ever  create  for  him  in  the  heart  ni 
woman?  And,  now,  did  this  same 
youth  stand  on  the  same  level  in  the 
ascent  to  power  as  he  the  well-boni 
Randal  Leslie,  the  accomplished  pro- 
tegi  of  the  superb  Audley  Egerton  f 
Were  they  to  be  rivals  in  the  same 
arena  of  practical  busy  life  ?  Randal 
gnawed  his  quivering  lip. 

All  the  while,  however,  the  young 
man  whom  he  so  envi^  was  a  prey 
to  soiTows  deeper  far  than  conld  erer 
find  room  or  footing  in  the  narrow 
and  stony  heart  of  the  unloving 
schemer.  As  Leonard  walked  throngn 
the  crowded  streets  with  the  friend 
and  monitor  of  his  childhood,  confid- 
ing the  simple  tale  of  his  earlier  trials 
— when,  amidst  the  wreck  of  fiNrtnnev  ^ 
and  in  despair  of  fame,  the  Child- 
Angel  smiled  by  his  side,  like  Hope^ 
all  renown  seemed  to  him  so  banmi, 
all  the  future  so  daric  His  volee 
trembled,  and  his  countenance  became 
so  sad,  that  his  benignant  listener, 
divining  that  around  the  image  of 
Helen  there  dung  some  pasrionate 
grief  that  overshMowed  all  woridly 
success,  drew  Leonard  gently  and 
gently  on,  till  the  yonng  man,  long 
yearmng  for  some  confidant,  told  him 
all ;  —how,  fidthful  through  long 
years  to  one  pure  and  ardent  memonr, 
Helen  had  been  seen  onoe  more— the 
child  ripened  to  woman,  and  the  me- 
mory reveling  itself  as  love. 

The  Parson  listened  irith  a  mild 
and  thoughtful  brow,  which  ezpandfid 
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into  a  more  cheerfal  expression  as 
Leonard  closed  his  story. 

"  I  see  no  reason  to  despond,"  said 
Mr  Dale.  **  You  fear  that  Miss 
Digby  does  not  return  your  attach- 
ment ;  you  dwell  upon  her  reserve — 
her  distant,  though  kindly  manner. 
Cheer  up!  All  young  ladies  are 
under  the  influence  of  what  phreno- 
logists call  the  organ  of  Secret ivencss, 
when  they  arc  in  the  society  of  the 
object  of  their  preference.  Just  as 
3'ou  describe  Miss  Digby's  manner 
to  you,  was  my  Carry's  manner  to 
myself." 

The  Parson  here  indulged  in  a  very 
appropriate  digression  upon  female 
modesty,  which  he  wound  up  by 
asserting,  that  that  estimable  virtue 
became  more  and  more  influenced  by 
the  secretive  organ,  in  proportion  as 
the  favoured  suitor  approached  near 
and  nearer  to  a  definite  proposal.  It 
was  the  duty  of  a  gallant  and  honour- 
able lover  to  make  that  proposal  in 
distinct  and  orthodox  form,  before  it 
could  be  expected  that  a  young  lady 
should  commit  herself  and  the  dignity 
of  her  sex  by  the  slightest  hint  as  to 
her  own  inclinations. 

"  Next,"  continued  the  Parson, 
"  you  choose  to  torment  yourself  by 
contrasting  your  own  origin  and  for- 
tunes with  the  altered  circumstances 
of  Miss  Digby — the  ward  of  Lord 
L^Estrange,  the  guest  of  Lady  Lans- 
mere.  You  say  that  if  Lord  L'Estrange 
could  have  countenanced  such  a  union, 
he  would  have  adopted  a  difierent  tone 
with  you — sounded  your  heart,  en- 
couraged your  hopes,  and  so  forth. 
I  view  things  differently.  I  have  rea- 
son to  do  so ;  and,  from  all  you  have 
told  me  of  this  nobleman^s  interest  in 
your  fate,  I  venture  to  make  you  this 
promise,  that  if  Miss  Digby  would 
accept  your  hand,  Lord  L'Estrange 
shall  ratify  her  choice." 

"  My  dear  Mr  Dale," cried  Leonard, 
transported,  **  you  make  me  that  pro- 
mise?" 

"I  do  —  from  what  I  have  said, 
and  from  what  I  myself  know  of  Lord 
L^Estrange.  Go  then,  at  once,  to 
Knightsbridge  —  see  Miss  Digby  — 
show  her  your  heart — explain  to  her, 
if  you  will,  your  prospects  —  ask 
her  permission  to  apply  to  Lord 
L*Estrange,  (since  he  has  constituted 
himself  her  guardian ;)  and  if  Lord 


L*Estrango  hesitate — which,  if  your 
happiness  be  set  on  this  union,  I  think 
he  will  not— let  mc  know,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me." 

Leonard  yielded  himself  to  the 
Parson's  persuasive  eloquence.  In- 
deed, when  he  recalled  to  mind  those 
passages  in  the  MS.  of  the  ill-fated 
Nora,  which  referred  to  the  love  that 
Harley  had  once  borne  to  her— (for  he 
felt  convinced  that  Uarley  aud  the 
bov-suitor  of  Nora's  narrative  were 
one  and  the  same ;)  and  when  all  the 
interest  that  Harley  had  taken  in  his 
own  fortunes  was  explained  by  his 
relationship  to  her,  (even  when  Lord 
L'Est range  had  supposed  it  less  dose 
than  he  would  now  discover  it  to  be,) 
the  young  man,  reasoning  by  his  own 
heart,  could  not  but  suppose  that  the 
noble  Harley  would  rejoice  to  confer 
happiness  upon  the  son  of  her,  so  be- 
loved by  his  boyhood. 

"  And  to  thee,  perhaps,  O  my 
mother ! "  thought  Leonard,  with 
swimming  eyes — ^^to  thee,  perhaps, 
even  in  thy  grave,  I  shall  owe  the 
partner  of  my  life,  as  to  the  mystic 
breath  of  thy  genius  I  owed  the  first 
purer  aspirations  of  my  soul." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Leonard  had 
not  conflded  to  the  Parson  his  dis- 
covery of  Nora's  MS.,  nor  even  his 
knowledge  of  his  real  birth ;  for, 
though  the  reader  is  aware  of  what 
Mr  Dale  knew,  and  what  he  suspected, 
the  MS.  had  not  once  alluded  to  the 
Parson ;  and  the  proud  son  naturally 
shrank  from  any  confldence  that  might 
call  in  question  Nora's  fair  name, 
until  at  least  Harley,  who,  it  was 
clear  from  those  papers,  must  have 
intimately  known  his  father,  should 
perhaps  decide  the  question  which 
the  papers  themselves  left  so  terribly 
vague — viz.,  whether  he  were  the 
ofl'spring  of  a  legal  mamage,  or  Nora 
had  been  the  victim  of  some  unholy 
fraud. 

While  the  Parson  still  talked,  and 
while  Leonard  still  mused  and  listen- 
ed, their  steps  almost  mechanically 
took  the  direction  towards  Knights- 
bridge, and  paused  at  the  gates  of 
Lord  Lansmere's  house. 

**  Go  in,  my  young  friend ;  I  will 
wait  without  to  know  the  issue,"  said 
the  Parson  cheeringly.  **  Go ;  and, 
with  gratitude  to  Heaven,  learn  how 
to  bear  the  most  precious  joy  that  can 
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befall  mortal  man ;  or  how  to  sabmit    humble  belief  that  even  aonow  Is  but 
to  yoath's  sharpest  sorrow,  with  the    some  men^  concealed.** 


CHAPTER  xin. 


Leonai*d  was  shown  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  it  so  chanced  that 
Helen  was  there  alone.  The  ^Vs 
soft  face  was  sadly  changed,  even 
since  Leonard  had  seen  it  last;  for 
the  grief  of  natures,  mild  and  nnde- 
monstrative  as  hers,  gnaws  with  qnick 
ravages ;  bat,  at  Leonard's  unexpect- 
ed entrance,  the  colour  rushed  so 
vividly  to  the  pale  cheeks  that  its 
hectic  might  be  taken  for  the  lustre 
of  bloom  and  health.  She  rose  hur- 
riedly, and  in  great  confusion  faltered 
oot,  ^^  that  she  believed  Lady  Lans- 
merc  was  in  her  room — she  would  go 
for  her,"  and  moved  towards  the  door, 
without  seeming  to  notice  the  hand 
tremulously  held  forth  to  her ;  when 
Leonard  exclaimed,  in  uncontrollable 
emotions  which  pierced  to  her  very 
heart,  in  the  keen  accent  of  re- 
proach— 

"  Oh,  Miss  Digby— oh,  Helen— is 
it  thus  that  you  greet  me — rather  thus 
that  you  shun  me?  Could  I  have 
foreseen  this  when  we  two  orphans 
stood  by  the  mournful  bridge; — so 
friendless— so  desolate — and  so  cling- 
ing each  to  each?  Happy  timel" 
He  seized  her  hand  suddenly  as  he 
spoke  the  last  words,  and  bowed  his 
face  over  it. 

^'  I  must  not  hear  you.  Do  not 
talk  so,  Leonard  —  you  break  my 
heart.    Let  me  go — let  me  go." 

*^  Is  it  that  I  am  gi'own  hateful  to 
you;  is  it  merely  that  you  see  my 
love  and  would  discourage  it.  Helen, 
speak  to  me — speak ! " 

He  drew  her  with  tender  force  to- 
wards him ;  and,  holding  her  firmly 
by  both  hands,  sought  to  gaze  upon 
the  face  that  she  turned  from  him — 
turned  in  such  despair. 

^^Yon  do  not  know,"  she  said  at 
last,  struggling  for  composure—"  you 
do  not  know  the  new  claims  on  me — 
my  altered  position — how  I  am  bound 
— or  you  would  be  the  last  to  speak 
thus  to  me,  the  first  to  give  me 
courage — and  bid  me — bid  me"— 

**  Bid  you  what?" 

"Feel  nothing  here  but  duty  I" 
cried  Helen,  drawing  from  his  dasp 


both  her  hands,  and  placing  them 
firmly  on  her  breast. 

"  Miss  Digby,"  said  Leonard,  after 
a  short  pause  of  bitter  reflection,  in 
which  he  wronged,  while  he  thought 
to  divine,  her  meaning,  "  you  speak 
of  new  claims  on  you,  your  altered 
position — I  comprehend.  You  ma7 
retain  some  tender  remembrance  of  the 
past ;  but  your  duty  now,  is  to  rebuke 
my  presumption.  It  is  as  I  thought 
and  feared.  This  vain  reputanim 
which  I  have  made  is  but  a  hoUow 
sound— it  gives  me  no  rank,  assures 
me  no  fortune.  I  have  no  right  to  loc^ 
for  the  Helen  of  old  in  the  Helen  of 
to-day.  Be  it  so — ^forget  what  I  have 
said,  and  forgive  me." 

This  reproach  stung  to  the  quick 
the  heart  to  wliich  it  appealed.  A 
flash  brightened  the  meek,  tearful 
eyes,  lUmost  like  the  flash  of  resent- 
ment— her  lips  writhed  in  torturdi 
and  she  felt  as  if  all  other  pain  were 
light  compared  with  the  anguish  that 
Leonard  could  impute  to  her  motives 
which  to  her  shnple  nature  seemed 
so  unworthy  of  her,  and  so  galUng  to 
himself. 

A  word  rushed  as  by  inspiration  to 
her  lip,  and  that  word  calmed  aod 
soothed  her. 

"  Brother  1"  she  said,  touchingly, 
"brother  I" 

The  word  had  a  contraiy  e£Pect  on 
Leonard.  Sweet  as  it  was,  tender 
as  the  voice  that  spoke  it,  it  imposed 
a  boundary  to  affection — ^it  came  as  a 
knell  to  hope.  He  recoiled,  shook 
his  head  mournfully — "Too  late  to 
accept  that  tie — too  late  even  for 
friendship.  Henceforth  —  for  long 
years  to  come— henceforth,  till  this 
heart  has  ceased  to  beat  at  your 
name — to  thrill  at  your  presence,  we 
two— are  strangers.    ' 

"  Strangers  1  Well— yes,  it  is  right 
— ^it  must  be  so;  we  must  not  meet* 
O,  Leonard  Fairfield,  who  was  it  th«t 
in  those  days  that  you  recall  to  me— 
who  was  it  that  fbnnd  yon  destitute» 
and  obscure— who,  not  degrading  yon 
by  charity,  placed  yon  in  your  nglil 
career-^opened  to  you,  amidst  the 
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Ubjrinth  in  which  yon  were  wcll- 
nij^h  lost,  the  broad  road  to  know- 
ledge, independence,  fame.  Answer 
mo — answer  1  Was  it  not  the  samo 
who  reared,  sheltered  yonr  sister 
orphan?  If  I  could  forget  what  I 
have  owed  to  him,  shonid  I  not  re- 
member what  he  has  done  for  you  ? 
Can  I  hear  of  your  distinction,  and 
not  remember  it?  Can  I  think  how 
proud  she  may  be  who  will  one  day 
lean  on  your  arm,  and  bear  the  name 
you  have  already  raised  beyond  all 
the  titles  of  an  hour?  Can  I  think 
of  this,  and  not  remember  our  com- 
mon friend,  benefactor,  guardian  ? 
Would  you  forgive  me,  if  I  failed  to 

do  80?" 

•*  But,"  faltered  Leonard,  fear 
mingling  with  the  conjectures  these 
words  culled  forth — ^*  but  is  it  that 
Lord  L*Estrnnge  would  not  consent 
to  our  union? — or  of  what  do  you 
speak?    You  bewilder  me." 

Helen  felt  fur  some  moments  as  if 
it  were  impossible  to  reply ;  and  the 
words  at  length  were  dragged  forth 
as  if  from  the  depth  of  her  very  soul. 

"  lie  came  to  me — our  noble  friend. 
I  never  dreamed  of  it.  lie  did  not 
tell  me  that  he  loved  me.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  unhappy  alone ;  that 
in  me,  and  only  in  me,  he  could  tind 
a  comforter,  a  soother — He,  he! — 
And  I  had  just  arrived  in  England — 
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was  under  his  mother^s  roof— liad  not 
then  once  more  seen  yon ;  and — aid 
— what  could  I  answer  ?  Strengthen 
me — strengthen  me,  you  whom  I  look 
up  to  and  revere.  Yes,  yes — ^you  are 
right.  We  must  see  each  other  no 
more.  I  am  betrothed  to  another — 
to  him  1    Strengthen  me!" 

All  the  inherent  nobleness  of  the 
poet's  nature  rose  at  once  at  tUe 
anneal. 

''  Oh,  Helen— sister-^Miss  I>i|^, 
forgive  me.  You  need  no  streng&i 
from  me ;  I  borrow  it  from  yon.  I 
comprehend  you — I  respect.  Banisli 
all  thought  of  me.  Repay  onr  ooia- 
mon  benefactor.  Be  what  be  asks  of 
you — his  comforter,  his  soother ; — be 
more— his  pride  and  his  joy.  Haf^- 
ness  will  come  to  you,  as  it  comes  to 
those  who  confer  happiness  and  to- 
get  self.  God  comfort  yon  in  the 
passing  struggle ;  God  bless  yoo,  in 
the  long  years  to  come.  Suter — ^I 
accept  the  holy  name  now,  and  will 
claim  it  hereafter,  when  I  too  can 
think  more  of  others  than  mjrself.** 

Helen  had  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  sobbing;  bnt  with  that 
soft  womanly  constraint  which  pressee 
woe  back  into  the  heart.  A  strange 
sense  of  utter  solitude  suddenly  per- 
vaded her  whole  being,  and  by  that 
sense  of  solitude  she  knew  that  he 
was  gone. 


CHAPTEB   XIV. 


In  another  room  in  that  same  house 
sate,  solitary  as  HehMi,  a  stern, 
gloomy,  brooding  man,  in  whom  they 
who  had  best  known  him  from  his 
childhood  could  scarcely  have  recojj- 
nised  a  trace  of  the  humane,  benig- 
nant, tnistfiil,  but  wayward  and 
varying  Ilarley  Lord  L'Estrange. 

He  had  read  that  fragment  of  a 
memoir,  in  which,  out  of  all  the 
chasms  of  his  barren  and  melancholy 
past,  there  rose  two  malignant  truths 
which  seemed  literally  to  glare  upon 
him  with  mocking  and  demon  eyes. 
The  woman  whose  remembrance  had 
darkened  all  the  sunshine  of  his  life, 
had  loved  another.  The  friend  in 
whom  he  had  confided  his  whole  nf- 
fectionate  loval  soul,  had  been  his 
perfidious  rival.  He  had  read  from 
the  first  word  to  the  last,  as  if  under 


a  spell  that  held  him  breathless ;  and 
when  he  closed  the  manuscript,  it  waa 
without  groan  or  sigh  ;  but  over  his 
pale  lips  there  passed  that  withering 
smile,  which  is  as  sure  an  index  of  a 
heart  overcharged  with  dire  and  fear- 
ful passions,  as  the  arrowy  flash  of 
the  lightning  is  of  the  tempests  that 
are  gathered  within  the  cloud. 

He  then  thrust  the  papers  into  his 
bosom,  and  keeping  his  hand  over 
them,  firmly  clenched,  he  left  the 
room,  and  walked  slowly  on  towards 
his  father's  house.  With  every  step 
by  the  way,  his  nature,  in  the  war  of 
its  elements,  seemed  to  change  and 
harden  into  forms  of  granite.  Love, 
hnmanity,  trust,  vanished  away. 
Hate,  revenge,  misanthropy,  suspi- 
cion, and  scorn  of  all  that  could  wear 
the  eyes  of  affection,  or  speak  with  the 
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voice  of  honour,  came  fast  throagh' 
the  gloom  of  his  tbonghta,  settling 
down  in  the  wilderness,  grim   imd 
menacing  as  the  harpies  of  ancient 
song — 

** Uncsqae  manas,  et  pallida  lemiMr 

Thns  the  gloomy  man  had  crossed 
the  threshold  of  his  father's  bonse, 
and  silently  entered  the  apartments 
still  set  apart  for  him.  He  had  arrived 
about  an  hour  before  Leonard ;  and 
as  he  stood  by  the  hearth  with  his 
arms  folded  on  his  breast,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  lead-like  on  the  ground, 
his  mother  came  in  to  welcome  and 
embrace  him.  He  checked  her  eager 
inquiries  after  Violante — ^he  reooiied 
from  the  toach  of  her  hand. 

^*  Hold,  madam,"  said  he,  start- 
ling her  ear  with  the  cold  austerity  of 
his  tone.  ^*  I  cannot  heed  your  ques- 
tions— I  am  filled  with  the  question  I 
must  put  to  yourself.  You  opposed 
my  boyish  love  for  Leonora  Avenel. 
I  do  not  blame  you— all  mothers  of 
equal  rank  would  have  done  the  same. 
Yet,  had  you  not  frustrated  all  frank 
intercourse  with  her,  I  might  have 
taken  refusal  from  her  own  lips — sur- 
vived that  grief,  and  now  been  a 
happy  man.  Years  since  then  have 
rolled  away — ^rolled  over  her  quiet 
slumbers,  and  my  restless  waking  life. 
All  this  time  were  you  aware  that 
Audley  Egerton  had  been  the  lover  of 
Leonora  Avenel  ?  " 

'^  Harley,  Harley !  do  not  speak  to 
me  iu  that  cruel  voice — do  not  look  at 
me  with  those  hard  eyes  1 " 

**  You  knew  it,  then  —  you,  my 
mother  1  *'  continued  Harley,  un- 
moved by  her  rebuke ;  "  and  why  did 
you  never  say,  '  Son,  you  are  wast- 
ing the  bloom  and  uses  of  your  life 
in  sorrowful  fidelity  to  a  lie  I  You 
are  lavishing  trust  and  friendship  on 
a  perfidious  hypocrite  ?  ' " 

**  How  could  I  speak  to  you  thus — 
how  could  I  dare  to  do  so— seeing 
you  still  so  cherished  the  memory  of 
that  unhappy  girl — still  believed  that 
she  had  returned  your  affection?  Had 
I  said  to  you  what  I  knew,  (but  not 
till  after  her  death,)  as  to  her  rela- 
tions with  Audley  Egerton" — 

*'  Well,  you  falter— go  on  —  had 
you  done  so  ?  " 

^'  Would  you  have  felt  no  deshre 
for  revenge  ?    Might  there  Dot  have 
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been  strife  between  yon— daimr — 
bloodshed ?  Harley,  Harley!  £  not 
such  silence  pardonable  in  a  motlier? 
And  why  deprive  you  too  of  the  onj^ 
friend  you  seemed  to  prize — ^who  atone 
had  some  influence  over  you — ^who 
concurred  with  me  in  the  prayer  and 
hope,  that  some  day  you  would  find 
a  living  partner  worthy  to  rqdaoe 
this  lost  delusion ;  arouse  your  ueol* 
ties— be  the  ornament  your  youth  pro- 
mised to  your  country?  For  yoa 
wrong  Audley — indeed  you  do  I " 

''  Wrong  him !  Ah !  let  me  Bot  do 
that.    Prooeed." 

"  I  do  not  excuse  him  his  rival- 
ship,  nor  his  first  concealment  of  it. 
But  believe  me,  since  then,  his  genuiiM 
remorse,  his  anxious  tendemeas  ibr 
your  welfare,  his  dread  of  losing  your  . 
friendship" — 

^^  Stop— it  was  donbtleiB  Audlejr 
Egerton  who  induced  you  youBttf 
to  conceal  what  you  call  his  *  rda- 
tions'  with  her  whom  I  can  now  to 
calmly  name— Leonora  Avenel?" 

''  It  was  so  in  truth— and  from  mo- 
tives that" — 

"  I^ongh — let  me  hear  no  mora.** 

«( But  you  will  not  think  too  atern- 
ly  of  what  is  past ;  you  are  about  to 
form  new  ties.  You  cannot  be  wlUU 
and  wicked  enough  to  meditate  what 
your  brow  seems  to  threaten.  Yoa 
cannot  dream  of  revenge — Mk.  Aud- 
ley's  life  or  your  own  ?  " 

'' Tut— tut— tut  I  What  cause  here 
for  duels  ?  Single  combats  are  oat  of 
date— civilised  men  do  not  t^y  eaob 
other  with  sword  and  pistol.  Tot! 
Revenge  1  Does  it  lo<^  like  reveogt, 
that  one  object  which  brings  me 
hither  is  to  request  my  faUiers  per- 
mission to  charge  myself  with  tlie 
care  of  Audley  £gerton*s  election? 
What  he  values  most  in  the  wcnld  is 
his  political  position;  and  here  his 
political  existence  is  at  stake.  Yoa 
know  that  I  have  had  through  life  the 
character  of  a  weak,  easy,  somewliat 
over-generous  man.  Sudi  men  are 
not  revengefuL  Hold  1  you  lay  year 
hand  on  my  arm— I  know  the  magic 
of  that  light  touch,  mother;  bat  us 
power  over  me  is  gone.  Countesa  of 
Lansmere,  hear  me.  Ever  frmn  in- 
fancy, (save  in  that  frantic  pascdonlbr 
which  I  now  despise  myself,)  I  have 
obeyed  you,  I  trust,  as  a  duteous  aoi. 
NoW}  our  relative  positions  are  some- 
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what  altered.  I  have  the  right  to 
exact — I  will  not  say  to  command — 
the  right  that  vrrong  and  injury  be- 
stow upon  all  men.  Madam,  the 
injured  man  has  prerogatives  which 
rival  those  of  kings.  I  now  call 
upon  you  to  question  me  no  more — 
not  again  to  breathe  the  name  of 
Leonora  Avenel,  unless  I  invite  the 
subject;  and  not  to  inform  Audley 
Egerton  by  a  hint  —  by  a  breath — 
that  I  have  discovered — what  shall  I 
call  it?  —  his  'pardonable  deceit.' 
Promise  me  this,  by  your  affection  as 
mother,  and  on  your  faith  as  gentle- 
woman— or  I  declare  solemnly,  that 
never  in  life  will  you  look  upon  my 
face  again."  Haughty  and  imperious 
though  the  Countess  was,  her  spirit 
<)uailed  before  Harley's  brow  and 
voice. 

*'  Is  this  my  son— this  my  gentle 
Harley  ?"  she  said,  falteringly.  '"  Oh ! 
put  your  arms  round  my  neck — let 
me  feel  that  I  have  not  lost  my 
child  I " 

Harley  looked  softcued,  but  he  did 
not  obey  the  pathetic  prayer ;  never- 
theless, ho  held  out  his  hand,  and, 
tumiog  away  his  face,  said  in  a  milder 
voice,  "  Have  I  your  promise?" 

**  You  have — you  have  ;  but  on 
condition  that  there  pass  no  words 
between  you  and  Audley  that  can 
end  but  in  the  strife  which — " 

**  Strife !"  interrupted  Harley.  "  I 
repeat  that  the  idea  of  challeuge  and 
duel  between  mo  and  my  friend  from 
our  school  days,  and  on  a  quarrel 
that  we  could  explain  to  no  seconds, 
would  be  a  burlesque  npon  all  that 
is  grave  in  the  realities  of  life  and  feel- 
ing. I  accept  your  promise,  and  seal 
it  thus—" 

He  pressed  his  lips  to  his  mother's 
forehead,  and  passively  received  her 
embrace. 

'^  Hush,"  he  said,  withdrawing  from 
her  arms,  "  I  hear  my  father's  voice." 

Lord  Lansmere  threw  open  the  door 
widely,  and  with  a  certain  conscious- 
ness that  a  door  by  which  an  Earl 
of  Lansmere  entered  ought  to  be 
thrown  open  widely.  It  could  not 
have  been  opened  with  more  majesty 
i(  sl  httissier  or  officer  of  the  Household 
had  stood  on  either  side.  The  Coun- 
tess passed  by  her  lord  with  a  light 
step,  and  et>caped. 

**I  was  occupied  with  my  architect 


in  designs  for  the  new  infirmuy,  of 
which  I  shall  make  a  present  to  our 
county.  I  have  only  jnst  heard  that 
you  were  here,  Harley.  What  ia  all 
this  about  our  fair  Italian  gnest  ?  la 
she  not  coming  back  to  ns?  Your 
mother  refers  me  to  you  for  explana- 
tions." 

*'You  shall  have  them  later,  my 
dear  father ;  at  present  I  can  think 
only  of  ])ublic  affairs." 

*^  Public  affairs  1 — they  are  indeed 
alarming.  I  am  rejoiced  to  bear  yon 
express  yourself  so  worthily.  An 
awful  crisis,  Harley !  And,  gradona 
heaven  1 1  have  heard  tliat  a  low  man, 
who  was  bom  in  Lansmere,  bnt  made 
a  fortune  in  America,  is  about  to  con- 
test the  borough.  They  tell  me  he 
is  one  of  the  Avenels — a  bom  Blofr— 
is  it  possible  ?" 

^^  I  have  come  here  on  that  bnsi- 
ness.  As  a  peer  you  cannot,  of  conrse, 
interfere.  But  I  propose,  with  yoor 
leave,  to  go  down  myself  to  Lans- 
mere, and  undertake  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  election.  It  wonld  be 
better,  perhaps,  if  you  were  not  pre- 
sent ;  it  would  give  ns  more  liber^  of 
action." 

^^  My  dear  Harley,  shako  hands ; 
anything  you  please.  Yon  know  how 
I  have  wished  to  see  you  come  for- 
ward, and  take  that  part  in  life  which 
becomes  yoiur  birth." 

^^  Ah,  you  think  I  have  sadly 
wasted  my  existence  hitherto." 

"  To  be  frank  with  you,  yes,  Har- 
loy,"  said  the  Earl,  with  a  pride  that 
was  noble  in  its  nature,  and  not  with- 
out dignity  in  its  expression.  *^  The 
more  we  take  from  our  country,  the 
more  we  owe  to  her.  From  the  mo- 
ment you  came  into  the  world,  as  the 
inheritor  of  lands  and  honours,  you 
were  charged  with  a  tmst  fbr  the 
benefit  of  others,  that  it  degrades  one 
of  our  order  of  gentlemen  not  to  dis- 
charge." 

Harley  listened  with  a  sombre 
brow,  and  made  no  direct  reply. 

"  Indeed,"  resumed  the  Earl,  "  I 
would  rather  yon  were  about  to  can- 
vass for  yourself  than  for  your  friend 
Egerton.  But  I  grant  he  is  an 
example  that  it  is  never  too  late  to 
follow.  AVliy,  who  that  had  seen  yon 
both  as  youths,  notwithstanding  Aud- 
ley had  the  advantage  of  being  some 
years  your  senior — who  could  have 
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thonght  that  he  was  the  one  to  be- 
come dlstingaished  and  eminent — and 
yon  to  degenerate  into  the  laxnriona 
idler,  averse  to  all  trouble,  and  care- 
less of  all  fame?  Yon,  with  such 
advantages,  not  only  of  higher  for- 
tane,  bnt,  as  every  one  said,  of  supe- 
rior talents— yon,  who  had  then  so 
much  ambition — so  keen  a  desire  for 
glory,  sleeping  with  PIntarch*s  Lives 
under  your  pillow,  and  only,  my  wild 
son,  only  too  much  energy.  But  yon 
are  a  young  man  still — it  is  not  too  late 
to  redeem  the  years  you  have  thrown 
away." 

"  The  years — are  nothing — mere 
dates  in  an  almanac ;  but  the  feelings, 
what  can  give  me  back  those  ? — the 
hope,  the  enthusiasm,  the—no  matter ! 
feelings  do  not  help  men  to  rise  in  the 
world.  Egerton's  feelings  are  not  too 
lively.  What  I  might  have  been — 
leave  it  to  me  to  remember — ^let  us 
talk  of  the  example  yon  set  before  me 
— of  Audley  Egerton." 

^^AVe  must  get  him  in,"  said  the 
Earl,  sinking  his  voice  into  a  whisper. 
^^  It  is  of  more  importance  to  him  than 
I  even  thought  for.  But  yon  know  his 
secrets.  Why  did  you  not  confide  to 
me  frankly  the  state  of  his  affairs?*' 

*'*'  His  affairs  I  Do  yon  mean  that 
they  are  seriously  embarrassed?  This 
interests  me  much.  Pray  speak ;  what 
do  you  know?" 

*'  He  has  discharged  the  greater 
part  of  his  establishment.  That  in 
itself  is  natural  on  quitting  ofiice ;  but 
still  it  set  people  talking ;  and  it  has 
got  wind  that  his  estates  ai*e  not  only 
mortgaged  for  more  than  they  are 
worth,  but  that  he  has  been  living 
upon  the  discount  of  bills;  in  short,  be 
has  been  too  intimate  with  a  man 
whom  we  all  know  by  sight — a  man 
who  drives  the  finest  horses  in  Lon- 
don, and  they  tell  me  (but  that  I  can- 
not believe,)  lives  in  the  familiar  so- 
ciety of  the  young  puppies  he  snares  to 
perdition.  What*s  the  man*s  name? 
Levy,  is  it  not  ? — yes.  Levy." 

**  I  have  seen  Levy  with  him," 
said  Harley;  and  a  sinister  Joy  lighted 
up  his  falcon  eyes.  "  Levy — Levy — 
it  is  well," 

^^  I  bear  but  the  gossip  of  the  clnbs," 
resumed  the  Earl.  "  But  they  do  say 
that  Levy  makes  little  disguise  of  h£i 
power  over  our  very  distbgnlshed 
friend,  and  rather  parades  it  as  a 


merit  with  onr  party,  (and,  indeed, 
with  all  men— for  Egerton  has  per- 
sonal friends  in  every  party,)  that  be 
keeps  sundry  bills  locked  np  in  bis 
desK  nntil  Egerton  is  once  more  safo 
in  Parliament.  Nevertheless  if,  afker 
all,  onr  friend  were  to  lose  his  elec- 
tion, and  Levy  were  then  to  sdse  on 
his  effects,  and  proclaim  his  ruin— it 
would  seriously  damage,  perhaps 
altogether  destroy,  Andley's  political 
career." 

'' So  I  conclude,"  said  Harley.  '*A 
Charles  Fox  might  be  a  gamester, 
and  a  William  Pitt  be  a  pauper.  But 
Andley  Egerton  is  not  of  thdr  giant 
stature ;— he  stands  so  high  because  be 
stands  upon  heaps  of  respectable  gold. 
Andley  Egerton,  needy  and  impo- 
verished—out of  Parliament,  and,  as 
the  vulgar  slang  has  it,  ont  at  elbows, 
skulking  from  dons— perhaps  in  tbe 
Bench—" 

*^No,  no— onr  party  would  never 
allow  that ;  we  would  subscribe — ^" 

^^  Or,  worse  than  all,  living  as  tbe 
pensioner  of  the  party  be  aipbred  to 
lead  I  Yon  say  truly.  Hispolitieal 
prospects  wonld  be  blasted.  A  man 
whose  reputation  lay  in  his  ontwud 
respectabiliQr !  Why,  people  wonUL 
say  that  Andley  Egerton  has  been  a^ 
solemn  lie ;  eh,  my  father?" 

'^  How  can  yon  talk  with  snch  cool- 
ness of  your  friend?  You  need  aajf 
nothing  to  interest  me  in  his  election— 
if  you  mean  that.  Once  in  Parliament, 
he  must  soon  again  be  in  office — and 
learn  to  live  on  his  siUary.  Yon  must 
get  him  to  submit  to  me  the  sehednle 
of  his  liabilities.  I  have  a  head  for 
business,  as  yon  know.  I  will  arrange 
his  affairs  for  him.  And  I  will  yet 
bet  five  to  one,  though  I  hate  wagers, 
that  he  will  be  prime-minister  in 
three  years.  He  is  not  brilliant,  it  is 
true ;  but  just  at  this  crisis  we  want  a 
safe,  moderate,  judicions,  conciliatory 
man ;  and  Audley  has  so  mnch  tact, 
such  experience  of  the  House,  aach 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and,"  added 
the  Earl,  emphcticallv  summing  np 
his  enlogies,  "  he  is  so  thorongb  a  gen- 
tleman." 

**A  thorough  gentleman,  as  yon 
say— the  soul  of  bononr!  But,  my 
dear  father,  it  is  your  hour  for  riding ; 
let  me  not  detain  yon.  It  is  settM, 
then ;  yon  do  not  come  yourself  to 
Lansmere.    Yon  put  the  house  at  my 
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disposal,  and  allow  me  to  invite 
Egerton,  of  course,  and  what  other 
guests  I  may  please  ;  in  short,  jou 
foave  all  to  me  ?  '* 

*^  Certainly ;  and  if  you  cannot  get 
in  yonr  friend,  who  can?  That 
borough,  it  is  an  awkward,  nngratefol 

glace,  and  has  been  the  plague  of  my 
fe.  So  much  as  IVe  spent  there, 
too — so  much  good  as  I  have  done  to 
its  trade.'*  And  the  Earl,  with  an  in- 
dignant sigh,  left  the  room. 

Harley  seated  himself  deliberately 
at  his  writing-table,  leaning  his  face 
on  his  hand,  and  looking  abstractedly 
into  space  from  under  knit  and  lower- 
ing brows. 

Harley  L'Estrange  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  man  singularly  tenacious  of 
affections  and  impressions.  He  was 
a  man,  too,  whose  nature  was  emi- 
nently bold,  loyal,  and  candid  ;  even 
the  apparent  whim  and  levity  which 
misled  the  world,  both  as  to  his  dis- 
positions and  his  powers,  might  be 
half  ascribed  to  that  open  temper 
which,  in  its  over  contempt  for  all  that 
seemed  to  savour  of  hypocrisy,  sported 
with  forms  and  ceremonials,  and  ex- 
tracted humour — sometimes  extrava- 
gant, sometimes  profound — from  ^*  the 
solemn  plausibilities  of  the  world." 
The  shock  he  had  now  received  smote 
the  very  foundations  of  his  mind,  and, 
overthrowing  all  the  airier  structures 
which  fancy  and  wit  had  built  upon 
its  surfiice,  left  it  clear  as  a  new  world 
for  the  operations  of  the  darker  and 
more  fearful  passions.  When  a  man 
of  a  heart  so  loving,  and  a  nature  so 
irregularly  powerful  as  Ilarley's,  sud- 
denly and  abruptly  discovers  deceit 
where  he  had  most  confided,  it  is  not  * 
(as  with  the  calmer  pupils  of  that 
harsh  teacher.  Experience)  the  mere 
withdrawal  of  esteem  and  affection 
from  the -one  offender— it  is,  that  trust 
mi5^\*er3* thing  seems  gone — it  is,  that 
the  injured  spirit  looks  back  to  the 
Past,  and  condemns  all  its  kindlier 
virtues  as  follies  that  conduced  to  it^ 
own  woe;  and  looks  on  to  the  Future 
as  to  a  journey  beset  with  smiling 
traitors,  whom  it  must  meet  with  an 
equal  simulation,  or  crush  with  a 
superior  force.  The  guilt  of  treason 
to  men  like  these  is  incalculable — it 
robs  the  world  of  all  the  beneiits  they 
would  otherwise  have  lavished  as  they 
passed — it  is  responsible  for  all  the 
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ill  that  springs  from  the  coTToption  of 
natures,  whose  very  luxorianoe,  when 
the  atmosphere  is  once  tainted,  does 
but  diffuse  disease ; — even  as  the 
malaria  settles  not  over  thin  snd 
barren  soils,  nor  over  wastes  that  have 
been  from  all  time  desolate,  bnt  OTsr 
the  places  in  which  sonthem  snnahad 
once  ripened  delightful  gardens,  or  the 
sites  of  cities,  in  which  the  pomp  of 
palaces  has  passed  away. 

It  was  not  enough  that  the  fiiend  of 
his  youth,  the  confidant  of  his  lore, 
had  betrayed  his  trust — been  the  secret 
and  successful  rival — not  enough  that 
the  woman  his  boyhood  had  madly 
idolised,  and  all  the  while  he  haid 
sought  her  traces  with  pining  remorw- 
ful  heart — believing  she  bnt  eloded  his 
suit  from  the  emulation'  of  a  kindred 
generosity— desiring  rather  to  sacri- 
fice her  own  love  than  to  cost  to  his 
the  sacrifice  of  all  which  youth  rashly 
scorns  and  the  world  so  highly  estf- 
mates ; — not  enongh  that  all  this  while 
her  refuge  had  been  the  bosom  of  an- 
other. This  was  not  enough  of  injury. 
His  whole  life  had  been  wasted  on 
a  delusion — his  faculties  and  aims 
— the  wholesome  ambition  of  lofty 
minds  had  been  arrested  at  the  very 
onset  of  fair  existence  —  his  heart 
corroded  by  a  regret  for  which  there 
was  no  cause— his  conscience  charged 
with  the  terror  that  his  wild  chase 
had  urged  a  too  tender  victim  to  the 
grave,  over  which  he  had  mourned. 
What  years  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  to  himself  so  serene,  to  the 
world  so  useful,  had  been  consumed  in 
objectless,  barren,  melancholy  dreams  I 
And  all  this  while  to  whom  had  his 
complaints  been  uttered  ? — to  the  man 
who  knew  that  his  remorse  was  an 
idle  spectre,  and  his  faithful  sor- 
row a  mocking  self-deceit.  Every 
thought  that  could  gall  man^s  natural 
pride — every  remembrance  that  conld 
sting  into  revenge  a  heart  that  had 
loved  too  deeply  not  to  be  accessible 
to  hate— contributed  to  goad  those 
maddening  Furies  who  come  into  every 
temple  which  is  once  desecrated  by 
the  presence  of  the  evil  passions. 
Vengeance  took,  in  that  sullen  twi- 
lij^ht  of  the  soul,  the  form  of  Justice. 
Changed  though  his  feelings  towards 
Leonora  Avenel  were,  the  story  of  her 
grief  and  her  wrongs  embittered  still 
more  his  wrath  against  his  rivaL    The 
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fragments  of  her  memoir  left  naturally 
on  Ilarloy's  mind  the  conviction  that 
she  had  been  the  victim  of  an  infa- 
mous fraud — the  dupe  of  a  false  mar- 
riage. His  idol  had  not  ordy  been 
stolen  from  the  altar,  it  had  been 
Bullied  by  the  sacrifice  —  broken 
with  remorseless  hand,  and  thrust 
into  dishonoured  clay — mutilated,  de- 
famed—its very  memory  a  thing  of 
contempt  to  him  who  had  ravished  it 
from  worship.  The  living  Harley  and 
the  dead  Nora — both  called  aloud  to 
their  joint  despoiler,  ^'  Restore  what 
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thoa  hast  taken  from  as,  or  pay  the 
forfeit!" 

Thns,  then,  during  the  Interview 
between  Helen  and  Leonard,  thus 
Harley  L'Estrange  sat  alone ;  and  as 
a  rude  irregular  lump  of  steel,  when 
wheeled  round  into  rapid  iMOtion, 
assumes  the  form  of  the  circle  it 
describes,  so  his  iron  purpose,  hurried 
on  by  his  relentless  passion,  tilled  the 
space  into  which  he  gazed  with  optic^ 
delusions — scheme  after  scheme  re- 
volving and  consummating  the  circles 
that  clasped  a  foe. 


CHAPTER  XT. 


The  entrance  of  a  servant,  announ- 
cing a  name  which  Harley,  in  the 
absorption  of  his  gloomy  reverie,  did 
not  hear,  was  followed  by  that  of  a 
person  on  whom  he  lifted  bis  eyes 
in  the  cold  and  haughty  surprise 
with  which  a  man,  much  occupied, 
greets  and  rebukes  the  intrusion  of  an 
unwelcome  stranger. 

^'  it  is  so  long  since  your  lordship 
has  seen  me,"  said  the  visitor  with 
mild  dignity,  ^'  that  I  cannot  wonder 
you  do  not  recognise  my  person,  and 
have  forgotten  my  name." 

**  Sir,"  answered  Harley,  with  an 
impatient  rudeness  ill  in  harmony  with 
the  urbanity  fnr  which  he  was  usnally 
distin;:ni>he<l  —  '*  sir,  your  person  is 
strange  to  nie,  and  your  name  I  did 
not  hear:  but,  at  all  events,  I  am  not 
now  at  hi^ure  to  attend  to  you.  Ex- 
cuse my  plainness.'' 

*'  Yet,  pardon  me  if  I  still  linger. 
.My  name  is  Uale.  1  wa.s  fenuerly 
curate  at  Lansmere;  and  1  would 
speak  to  your  h>rd'«hip  in  the  name 
and  the  nuniorv  of  one  oticc  dear  to 
y(i!i     Leonora  Avenel." 

Haki.kv,  (after  a  .short  pause.) — 
*'Sir.  I  eaniiot  conjecture  your  business. 
!»ut  be  >euted.  1  reniemlwr  you  now, 
tlii'Ujii  \cars  have  altered  iKitb,  and 
I  ha\e  >iiiee  heard  niurh  in  vtmr 
f.noiir  from  Kemiard  Fairfield.  Sidl 
let  ini'  prav  that  von  will  U*  Itrief." 

Mic  Nai.k. — *'  May  1  assume  at  once 
that  yon  have  divined  the  parent- 
a^''-  oi  till-  ytiuiiiT  man  y«»u  call  Kair- 
tiijii?  When  I  li.otem-d  to  his  grate- 
ful {»rai>es  of  your  iN'neficence,  and 
markt'd  nith  melancholy  pleasure  the 
re\ervnLe  iu  which  he  holds  yuu,  my 


heart  swelled  within  me.  I  acknow- 
ledged the  mysterious  force  of 
nature." 

Harley. — "  Force  of  nature !  You 
talk  in  riddles." 

Mr  Dale,  (indignantly.) — "  Oh, 
my  lord,  how  can  you  so  disguise  your 
letter  self?  Surely  in  Leonard  Fair- 
field you  have  long  since  recognised 
the  son  of  Nora  Avenel  V  " 

Harley  passed  his  hand  over  his 
face.  ^'  Ah ! "  thought  he,  "  she  lived 
to  bear  a  son,  then — a  son  to  Egerton. 
Leonard  is  that  son.  I  should  have 
known  it  by  the  likeness — by  the  fond 
foolish  impulse  that  moved  me  to  him. 
This  is  why  he  confided  to  me  these 
fearful  memoirs.  He  seeks  his  father 
— he  shall  find  him." 

Mk  Dale,  (mistaking  the  cause  of 
Harley 's  silence.) — "1  honour  your 
compunction,  my  lord.  Oh !  let  year 
heart  and  your  conscience  continue  to 
speak  to  your  worldly  pride." 

Harley.—**  My  compunction,  heart, 
conscience  I  Mr  Dale,  you  insult  me  1 " 

Mr  Dale,  (sternly.)—"  Not  so  ;  I 
am  fulfilling  my  mission,  which  Itids  mo 
rebuke  the  sinner.  I^^onora  Avenel 
speaks  in  me,  and  commands  the 
guilt  v  father  to  acknowledge  the  inno- 
cent child ! " 

Harley  half  rose,  and  bis  eyes  lite- 
rally flashed  tire:  but  ho  calmed  his 
anger  into  irony.  "Hal"  said  he, 
with  a  sarcastic  smile,  "  so  you  sup- 
pose that  I  was  the  perfidious  seducer 
of  Nora  Avenel— that  I  am  the  cal- 
h)us  father  of  the  child  who  came  in- 
to the  world  without  a  name.  Very 
well,  sir,  taking  these  assumptions 
for  granted,  what  is  it  yon  demand 
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from  mc  on  behalf  of  this    young 
manV" 

"I  ask  from  you  his  happiness," 
replied  Mr  Dale,  imploringly ;   and 
yielding  to  the  compassion  with  which 
Leonard  inspired  him,  and  persuaded 
that  Lord  L'£st  range  felt  a  father^s 
love  for  the  boy  whom  he  had  saved 
from   the  whirlpool  of  London  and 
guided  to  safety  and  honourable  in- 
dependence, he  here,  with  simple  olo- 
quenci^  narrated  all  Leonard's  feel- 
ings for  Helen — his  silent  fidelity  to 
her  image,  though  a  child's — his  love 
when  he  again  beheld  her  as  a  woman 
— the  modest  fears  which  the  Parson 
himself  had    combated — the  recom- 
mendation that  Mr  Dale  had  forced 
upon  him,  to  confess  liis  atfection  to 
Helen,  and  plead  his  cause.  ^*  Anxi- 
ous, as  you  may  bellevo,  for  his  suc- 
cess,"   continued    the    Parson,    **  I 
waited   without    your  gates  till    he 
came  from  Miss    Digby's  presence. 
And  oh,  my  lord,  had  you  but  seen 
his  face  !  —  such  emotion   aud  such 
despair  1   I  could  not  learn  from  him 
what  had  passed.      He  escaped  from 
me,   and  rushed  away.    All  that  I 
could  gather  was  from  a  ii^w  broken 
words,  and  from  those  words  I  formed 
the  conjecture  (it  may  be  erroneous) 
that  the  obstacle    to  his  happiness 
was  not  in   Helenas  heart,  my  lord, 
but  seemed  to  me  as  if  it  were  in 
yourself.      Therefore,  when   he  had 
vanished  from  my  sight,  I  took  cour- 
age, and  came  at  once  to  you.    If  he 
be  your  son,  and  Helen  Digby  be 
your  ward — she  herself  an  orphan, 
dependent    on    your    bounty — why 
ghould  they  bo  severed  V      Ecjuals  in 
years — united  by  early  circumstance 
— congenial,  it  seems,  in  simple  ha- 
bits and  refined  tastes — what  should 
hinder  their  union,  unless  it  be  the 
want  of  fortune  ?— and  all  men  know 
your  wealth — none  ever  questioned 
your  generosity.    My  lord,  my  lord, 
your  look  freezes  me.  Jf  1  have  ollend- 
cd,  do  not  visit  my  oircnce  on  him — 
on  Leonard !" 

''  And  su,"  said  Harley,  still  con- 
trolling his  rage,  ''so  this  boy— whom, 
as  you  say,  I  saved  from  that  pitiless 
world  which  has  engulfed  many  a 
nobler  genius— so,  in  return  for  all, 
he  has  sought  to  rob  me  of  the  last 
affection,  poor  and  lukewarm  though 
it  was,  that  remained  to  mc  in  life. 
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He  presume  to  lift' his  eyes  to  my 
affianced  bride  1  He !  '  And  for  aoght 
I  know,  steal  from  me  her  liviog 
heart,  and  leave  to  me  her  icj 
hand!" 

*'  Oh,  my  lord,  your  affianced 
bride !  I  never  dreamed  of  this.  I 
implore  your  pardon.  The  very 
thought  is  so  tcrriblcA^o  uunatoral 
— the  son  to  woo  the  father's — !  Oh, 
what  sin  have  I  fallen  inio !  The  sin 
was  mine — I  urged  and  persuaded  him 
to  it  He  was  ignorant  as  mysolf. 
Forgive  him,  forgive  him !" 

"Mr  Dale,"  said  Harley,  rising, 
and  extending  his  hand,  which  the 
poor  l*ai*son  felt  himself  unworthy  to 
take — "Mr  Dale,  you  are  a  good 
man — if,  indeed,  this  universe  of  liars 
contains  some  man  who  does  not  cheat 
our  judgment  when  we  deem  him 
honest.  Allow  me  only  to  ask  why 
you  consider  Leonard  Fairfield  to  be 
my  son?" 

"  Was  not  your  youthful  admira- 
tion for  poor  Nora  evident  to  me? 
Ilemembcr  I  was  a  frequent  guest  at 
Lansmere  Park ;  and  it  was  so  natu- 
ral that  you,  with  all  your  brilliant 
gifts,  should  captivate  her  refined 
fancy— her  alfectionate  heart." 

"  Natural,  you  think  so— go  on." 

"  Your  mother,  as  became  her, 
separated  you.  It  was  not  unknown 
to  me  that  you  still  cherished  a  pas- 
sion which  your  rank  forbade  to  be 
lawful.  Poor  girl ;  she  left  the  roof 
of  her  protectress.  Lady  Jane.  No- 
thing was  known  of  her  till  she  camo 
to  her  father's  house  to  give  birth  to 
a  child,  and  die.  And  the  same  day 
that  dawned  on  her  corpse,  you  hur- 
ried from  the  place.  Ah !  no  doubt 
your  conscience  smote  you — you  have 
never  returned  since." 

Harlcy's  breast  heaved — ho  waved 
his  hand— the  Parson  resumed — 

"  Whom  could  I  suspect  but  you  ?  I 
made  inquiries :  they  confirmed  my 
suspicions." 

"  Perhaps  you  inquired  of  my  friend, 
Mr  Egerton  ?  He  was  with  me  when 
— when — as  you  say,  I  hmried  from 
the  place." 

"  I  did,  mv  lord." 

"And  he?" 

"Denied  yom-  guilt;  but  still,  a 
man  of  honour  so  nice,  of  heart  so 
feeling,  could  not  feign  readily.  His 
denial  did  not  deceive  me." 
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"  Honest  man !"  said  Harley  ;  and 
his  hand  griped  at  the  breast  over 
^'hich  still  rustled,  as  if  with  a  ghost- 
1}'  sigh,  the  records  of  the  dead, 
"lie  knew  she  had  left  a  son,  too  ?" 

**  He  did,  my  lord ;  of  course  I  told 
him  that." 

**  The  son  whom  I  found  starving 
in  the  streets  of  London  1  Mr  Dale, 
as  you  see,  your  words  move  me  very 
much.  I  cannot  deny  that  he  who 
wTonged,  it  may  be  with  no  common 
treacheiy,  that  young  mother — for 
Nora  Avenel  was  not  one  to  be  lightly 
seduced  into  error — " 

"  Indeed,  nol" 

"  And  who  then  thought  no  more 
of  the  offspring  of  her  anguish  and 
his  own  crime — I  cannot  deny  that 
that  man  deser\'es  some  chastisement 
—  should  render  some  atonement. 
Am  I  not  right  here  ?  Answer  with 
the  plain  speech  which  becomes  your 
sacred  calling." 

"•  I  cannot  say  otherwise,  my  lord," 
replied  the  Parson,  pitying  what  ap- 
peared to  him  such  remorse.  **  But  if 
he  repent — " 

"  Enough,"  interrupted  Harley. 
"I  now  invite  yon  to  visit  me  at 
Lansmere ;  give  me  your  address,  and 
I  will  apprise  you  of  the  day  on  which 
I  will  request  your  presence.  Leon- 
ard Fairfield  shall  find  a  father — I 
was  about  to  say,  worthy  of  himself. 
For  the  rest — stay;  reseat  yourself. 
For  the  rest " — and  again  the  sinister 
smile  broke  from  Harley 's  eye  and 
lip — **  I  cannot  yet  say  whether  I  can, 
or  ought,  to  resign  to  a  younger  and 
fairer  suitor  the  lady  who  has  accepted 
my  own  hand.  I  have  no  reason  yet 
to  believe  that  she  prefers  him.  But 
wliat  think  you,  meanwhile,  of  this 
proposal?  Mr  Avenel  wishes  his 
nephew  to  contest  the  borough  of 
Lansmcre — has  urged  me  to  obtain  the 
youn^,'  man's  consent.  True,  that  he 
may  thus  endanger  the  seat  of  Mr 
Audley  Egcrton.  What  then?  Mr 
Audley  Egerton  is  a  great  man,  and 
may  find  another  seat;  that  should 
not  stand  in  the  way.  Let  Leonard 
obey  his  uncle.  If  he  win  the  elec- 
tion, why,  heMl  be  a  more  equal  match, 
in  the  world's  eye,  for  Miss  Digby 
— that  is,  should  she  prefer  him  to 
myself;  and  if  she  do  not,  still,  in 
public  life,  there  is  a  cure  for  all  pri- 
vate sorrow.    That  is  a  maxim  of 


Mr  Audley  Egerton's;  and  he,  you 
know,  is  a  man  not  only  of  the  nicest 
hononr,  but  the  most  worldly  wis- 
dom.   Do  you  like  my  proposition  ?" 

"  It  seems  to  me  most  considerate — 
most  generous." 

**  Then  you  shall  take  to  Leonard 
the  lines  I  am  about  to  write." 

Lord  L* Estrange  to  Leonard  Fairfield. 

"  I  have  read  the  memoir  you  in- 
trusted to  me.  I  will  follow  up  all  the 
clews  that  it  gives  me.  Meanwhile 
I  request  you  to  suspend  all  ques- 
tions— forbear  all  reference  to  a  sub- 
ject which,  as  you  may  well  conjec- 
ture, is  fraught  with  painful  recollec- 
tions to  myself.  At  this  moment, 
too,  I  am  compelled  to  concentre 
my  thoughts  upon  affairs  of  a  public 
nature,  and  yet  which  may  sensibly 
affect  yourself.  There  are  reasons 
why  I  urge  yon  to  comply  with  your 
uncle's  wish,  and  stand  for  the  borough 
of  Lansmere  at  the  approaching  elec- 
tion. If  the  exquisite  gratitude  of 
your  nature  so  overrates  what  I  may 
have  done  for  you,  that  you  think 
you  owe  me  some  obligations,  you 
will  richly  repay  them  on  the  day  in 
which  I  hear  you  hailed  as  member  for 
Lansmere.  Relying  on  that  gener- 
ous principle  of  self-sacrifice,  which 
actuates  all  your  conduct,  I  shall 
count  upon  your  surrendering  your 
preference  to  private  life,  and  enter- 
ing the  arena  of  that  noble  ambition, 
which  has  conferred  such  dignity  on 
the  name  of  my  friend  Audley  Eger- 
ton. He,  it  is  true,  will  be  your 
opponent ;  but  he  is  too  generous  not 
to  pardon  my  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
a  youth  whose  career  I  am  vain 
enough  to  think  that  I  have  aided. 
And  as  Mr  Randal  Leslie  stands  in 
coalition  with  Egerton,  and  Mr  Avenel 
believes  that  two  candidates  of  the 
same  party  cannot  both  succeed,  the 
result  may  be  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  the  feelings  which  I  entertain  for 
Audley  Egerton,  and  for  you,  who, 
I  have  reason  to  think,  will  emulate 
his  titles  to  my  esteem. 

"  Yours, 

•'  L'ESTRANGE." 

"  There,  Mr  Dale,"  said  Harley, 
sealing  his  letter,  and  giving  it  into 
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the  Farson^s  hands.  ^^  There,  yoa  shall 
deliver  this  note  to  him.  But  no — 
upon  second  thoughts,  since  he  does 
not  yet  know  of  yonr  visit  to  me,  it 
is  best  that  he  should  be  still  in  igno- 
rance of  it.  For  should  Miss  Digby 
resolve  to  abide  by  her  present  en- 
gagements, it  were  surely  kind  to 
save  Leonard  the  pain  of  learning 
that  you  had  communicated  to  me 
that  rivalry  he  himself  had  concealed. 
Let  all  that  has  passed  between  us 
be  kept  in  strict  confidence." 

"I  will  obey  you,  my  lord,"  an- 
swered the  Parson  meekly,  startled 
to  find  that  he  who  had  come  to 
arrogate  authority,  was  now  submit- 
ting to  commands ;  and  all  at  fault 
what  judgment  he  could  venture  to 
pass  upon  the  man  whom  he  had 
regarded  as  a  criminal,  who  had  not 
even  denied  the  crime  imputed  to 
him,  yet  who  now  impressed  the  ac- 
cusing priest  with  something  of  that 
respect  which  Mr  Dale  had  never 
before  conceded  but  to  Virtue.  Could 
he  have  then  but  looked  into  the 
dark  and  stormy  heart,  which  he 
twice  misread ! 

'*  It  is  well — very  well,"  muttered 
Harley,  when  the  door  had  closed 
npon  the  Parson.  "  The  viper  and  the 
viper's  brood  I  So  it  was  this  man's 
son  that  I  led  from  the  dire  *  Slough  of 
Despond ; '  and  the  son  unconsciously 
imitates  the  father's  gratitude   and 


honour  —  Ha —ha!'*  Saddenly  the 
bitter  laugh  was  arrested ;  a  flaah  of 
almost  celestial  joy  darted  throngfa  the 
warring  elements  of  storm  and  daik- 
ness.  If  Helen  returned  Leonard's 
affection,  Harley  L^Estrange  was  free  1 
And  through  that  flash  the  face  of  Vio* 
lante  shone  npon  him  as  an  angel's. 
But  the  heavenly  light  and  the  aogel 
face  vanished  abruptly,  swsilowed 
up  in  the  black  abyss  of  the  rent  and 
tortured  soul. 

^^Fooli"  said  the  nnbappy  man, 
aloud,  in  his  anguish — '^fooll  what 
then  ?  Were  I  free,  would  it  be  to 
trust  my  fate  again  to  falsehood  ?  If, 
in  all  the  bloom  and  glory  of  my 
youth,  I  failed  to  win  the  heart  of  a 
village  girl— if,  once  more  delnding 
myself,  it  is  in  vain  that  I  have  tend- 
ed, reared,  cherished,  some  germ  of 
woman's  human  affection  in  tha 
orphan  I  saved  from  pennry — ^how 
look  for  love  in  the  brilliant  Princess, 
whom  all  the  sleek  Lotharios  of  onr 
gaudy  world  will  surround  with  their 
homage  when  once  she  alights  in  their 
sphere  1  If  perfidy  be  my  fate — what 
hell  of  hells  in  the  thought ! — ^that  a 
wife  might  lay  her  head  in  my  bosom 
— and— oh,  horror  1  horror  1 — ^Nol — 
I  would  not  accept  her  hand  were  it 
offered,  nor  believe  in  her  love  were 
it  pledged  to  me.  Stem  sonl  of  mine 
—  wise  at  last,  love  never  more  — 
never  more  believe  in  tmth  1 " 


CniPTER  ZTI. 


As  Harley  quitted  the  room, 
Helen's  pale  sweet  face  looked  forth 
from  a  door  in  the  same  corridor. 
She  advanced  towards  him  timidly. 

"  May  I  speak  with  you?"  she  said, 
in  almost  inaudible  accents.  "  I  have 
been  listening  for  your  footstep." 

Harley  looked  at  her  steadfastly. 
Then,  without  a  word,  he  followed 
her  into  the  room  she  had  left,  and 
closed  the  door. 

"  I  too,"  said  he,  **  meant  to  seek 
an  interview  with  yourself—but  later. 
You  would  speak  to  me,  Helen' — 
say  on. — Ah  !  child,  what  mean  you  ? 
"Why  this  V  " — for  Helen  was  kneel- 
ing at  his  feet. 

"  Let  me  kneel,'*  she  said,  resisting 
the  hand  that  sought  to  raise  her. 
'^  Let  me  kueel  till  1  have  explained 


all,  and  perhaps  won  yonr  pardon. 
You  said  something  the  other  eren- 
ing.  It  has  weighed  on  my  heart  and 
my  conscience  ever  since.  Yon  said 
^  that  I  should  have  no  secret  from 
you ;  for  that^  in  onr  relation  to  each 
other,  would  be  deceit.'  I  have  had  a 
secret;  but,  oh  believe  mel  it  was 
long  ere  it  was  clearly  visible  to  my- 
self. You  honoured  me  with  a  suit 
so  far  beyond  my  birth,  my  merits. 
You  said  that  I  might  console  and 
comfort  you.  At  those  words,  what 
answer  could  I  give  ?  —  I  who  owe 
you  so  much  more  than  a  daughter's 
duty  ?  And  I  thought  that  my  affeo- 
tions  were  free — that  they  would  obey 
that  duty.  But — but — but — ^"  con- 
tinued Helen,  bowing  her  head  still 
lowlier,  and  in  a  voice  far  fiunter^^ 
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"  I  deceived  myself.  I  again  saw 
him  who  had  boon  all  in  the  world  to 
mc,  when  the  world  was  so  terrible — 
and  then --and  then— 1  trembled.  I 
was  terrified  at  my  own  memories — 
my  own  thuii;,'hts.  Still  I  struggled  to 
banish  the  past — resolutely— firmly. 
Oh,  yon  believe  me,  do  you  not  ?  And 
I  hoped  to  conquer.  Yet  ever  since 
those  words  of  yours,  I  felt  that  I 
ou;:ht  to  tell  yon  even  of  the  struggle. 
This  is  the  first  time  we  have  met 
since  you  spoke  them.  And  now — 
now — I  have  seen  him  again,  and — 
and  —  thongh  not  by  a  word  could 
she  you  had  deigned  to  woo  as  your 
bride,  encourage  hope  in  another — 
though  there— there  where  you  now 
stand— he  bade  me  farewell,  and  we 
parted  as  if  for  ever  ; — yet — yet — O 
Lord  I/K-Jtrange !  in  return  for  your 
rank,  wi»alth,  your  still  nobler  gifts  of 
nature — what  could  I  bring— some- 
thing more  than  gratitude,  esteem,  re- 
ven'!ice — at  least  an  undivided  heart, 
filled  with  your  image,  and  yours 
alone.  And  this  I  cannot  give.  Par- 
don me — not  for  wh:it  I  say  now,  but 
for  not  saying  it  bef»)re.  Pardon  me, 
C)  my  benefactor,  pardon  me !  " 

**  Rise,  Helen,'*  said  Harley,  with 
relaxing  brow,  thon<;h  still  unwilling 
to  yic'hl  to  one  softer  and  holier  emo- 
tion. "  WUv  !  "  And  he  lifttHl  her  up, 
an»l  dn'w  \wv  towanls  the  light. 
*'  Let  ni«'  look  at  vour  face.  There 
s<MMn-!  no  ijuile  here.  These  tears  are 
sunly  honest.  If  I  eannot  Im*  loved,  it 
i>  my  fato,  and  not  your  crime  Now, 
\\<\\'\\  to  m«'.  If  you  grant  me  nothing 
cl-i',  will  you  give  me  the  obedience 
whi.-h  th»'  ward  owes  to  tho  guardian 
—the  rhihi  to  the  pan-ntV  " 

*•  V<»s,  oh  ye-*  I  "  murmured  Helen. 

**  'I'Immi,  wiiile  I  H'li'ase  you  from  all 
troth  to  me,  I  claim  the  right  to 
ri't«i-ii'»  if  I  s«»  plea-e  it,  my  assent  to 
till'  «iiiit  of —of  !»H»  piTson  you  prefer. 
I  ai  'juit  you  t)f  dec.  it,  but  1  reserve 
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to  myself  the  judgment  I  shall  pass 
on  him.  Until  I  myself  sanction  that 
suit,  will  you  promise  not  to  recall 
in  any  way  the  rejection  which,  if  I 
understand  you  rightly,  you  have 
given  to  it  ?  " 

"  I  promise." 

"  And  if  I  say  to  you,  *  Helen,  this 
man  is  not  worthy  of  you — * " 

**  No,  no !  do  not  say  that — I  could 
not  believe  you." 

Harley  frowned,  but  resumed 
calmly—-**  If,  then,  I  say—*  Ask  me 
not  wherefore,  but  I  forbid  you  to  bo 
the  wife  of  Leonard  Fairfield,'  what 
would  be  your  answer  ?  " 

**Ah,  my  lord,  if  you  can  but 
comfort  him,  do  with  me  as  you  will ; 
but  do  not  command  me  to  break  hia 
heart.'* 

***6h,  silly  child,"  cried  Harley, 
laughing  scornfully,  **  hearts  are  not 
found  in  the  race  from  which  that 
man  sprang.  But  I  take  your  pro- 
mise, with  its  credulous  condition. 
Helen,  I  pity  you.  1  havo  been  as 
weak  as  you,  bearded  man  though  I 
be.  Some  day  or  other,  yon  and  I 
may  live  to  laugh  at  the  follies  at 
which  you  weep  now.  I  can  give 
you  no  other  comfort,  for  I  know  of 
none." 

He  moved  to  the  door,  and  paused 
at  the  threshold.  ''I  shall  not  see 
you  again  for  some  days,  Helen. 
Perhaps  I  m«ay  request  my  mother,  to 
join  me  at  Lansmere ;  if  so,  1  shall 
]>ray  you  to  accompany  her.  For  the 
present,  let  all  believe  that  our  posi- 
tion is  unchanged.  The  time  will 
soon  come  when  I  may — *' 

Helen  looked  up  wistfully  throngh 
her  tears, — 

**  I  may  release  yon  from  all  dntiea 
to  me,"  contiiiuiMl  Harley  with  grave 
and  severe  coldness;  **  or' I  may  claim 
your  promi.se  in  spite  of  the  condition; 
for  your  lover's  heart  will  not  bo 
broken.    Adlca  1  ** 


CHArTEn  XTII. 


.\<  H.irli\vpntoroi|  London,  he  came 
>iMl  i'Milv  iipiii  li  inil:d  L'"(lit',  who 
w.i-  liiirryiiiir  fro-ij  Ivilon  Square, bav- 
in.: not  iinly  :ii*i->Mup:inird  Sir  .Vvenel 
ill  hi'*  w.ilk,  bu(  ]**\\\**  home  with  him 
a'l  1  •«))fMt  h.ilf  the  tlay  in  that  gentle- 
rii  \'.\\  society.     Ho  was  now  on  hia 


WAV  to  the  Honse  of  Commons,  at 
which  some  disclosure  as  to  the  day 
for  the  dissolntion  of  Parlianicut  was 
exi>ected. 

**  I^rd  L*Estrangc,"  said  liandal, 
**  I  most  stop  you.  I  have  be  to 
Norwood  and  seen  onr  noble  h 
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He  has  confided  to  mc,  of  course,  all 
that  passed.  How  can  I  express  my 
gratitude  to  you!  By  what  rare 
talent— with  what  signal  courage— you 
have  saved  the  happiness — perhaps 
even  the  honour — of  my  plighted 
bride ! " 

"Your  bride!  The  Duke,  then, 
still  holds  to  the  promise  you  were 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from  Ric- 
cabocca?" 

"  He  confirms  that  promise  more 
solemnly  than  ever.  You  may  well 
be  surprised  at  his  magnanimity." 

"  No ;  he  is  a  philosopher — nothing 
in  him  can  surprise  me.  But  he 
seemed  to  think,  when  I  saw  him, 
that  there  were  circumstances  you 
might  find  it  hard  to  explain." 

"  Hard !  Nothing  so  easy.  Allow 
me  to  tender  to  you  the  same  ex- 
planations which  satisfied  one  whom 
philosophy  itself  has  made  as  open  to 
truth  as  he  is  clear-sighted  to  im- 
posture." 

"  Another  time,  my  dear  Air  Les- 
lie. If  your  bride's  father  be  satis- 
fied, what  right  have  I  to  doubt  ?  By 
the  way,  you  stand  for  Lansmere. 
Do  mo  the  favour  to  fix  your  quarters 
at  the  Park  during  the  election. 
You  will,  of  course,  accompany  Mr 
Egerton." 

"  You  are  most  kind,"  answered 
Kandal,  greatly  surprised. 

"  You  accept  ?  That  is  well.  Wo 
shall  then  have  ample  opportunity 
for  those  explanations  which  you 
honour  me  by  oficring ;  and,  to  make 
your  visit  still  more  agreeable,  I  may 
perhaps  induce  our  friends  at  Nor- 
wood to  meet  you.    Good  day." 

Ilarley  walked  on,  leaving  Randal 
motionless  in  amaze,  but  tormented 
with  suspicion.  What  could  such 
courtesies  in  L#ord  L'Estrange  por- 
tend?   Surely  no  good. 

"  I  am  about  to  hold  the  balance 
of  justice,"  said  Harley  to  himself. 
"  I  will  cast  the  light-weight  of  that 
knave  into  the  scale.  Vlolaute  never 
can  be  mine ;  but  I  did  not  save  her 
from  a  Peschiera,  to  leave  her  to  a  Ran  - 
dal  Leslie.  Ha,  ha  I  Audley  Egerton 
has  some  human  feeling — tenderness 
for  that  youth  whom  he  has  selected 
from  the  world,  in  which  he  left 
Nora's  child  to  the  jaws  of  famine. 
Through  that  side  I  can  reach  at  his 
heart,  and  prove  him  a  fool  like  my- 


self, where  he  esteemed  and  confided  I 
Good." 

Thus  soliloquising,  Lord  L^Estnmge 
gained  the  comer  of  Braton  Street, 
when  he  was  again  somewhat  ab- 
ruptly accosted. 

''  My  dear  Lord  L'Estrange,  let  me 
shake  you  by  the  hand ;  for  Hearen 
knows  when  I  may  see  yon  agiia ; 
and  you  have  suffered  me  to  as&t  la 
one  good  action." 

'^  Frank  Hazeldean,  I  am  pleased 
indeed  to  meet  yon.  Why  do  yon 
indulge  in  that  melancholy  donbt  as 
to  the  time  when  I  may  see  yon 
again  ?  " 

*^  I  have  just  got  leave  of  absence. 
I  am  not  well,  and  I  am  rather  hipped, 
so  I  shall  go  abroad  for  a  few  wecss." 

In  spite  of  himself,  the  sombre 
brooding  man  felt  interest  and  sym- 
pathy in  the  dejection  that  was  evi- 
dent in  Frank*s  voice  and  counte- 
nance. ^^  Another  dupe  to  afiection,** 
thought  he,  as  if  in  apology  to  him- 
self ;  '*  naturally,  of  coarse,  a  dnpe : 
he  is  honest  and  artless — at  present.** 
He  pressed  kindly  on  the  arm  which 
he  had  involuntarily  twined  within 
his  own.  **  I  conceive  how  yon  noir 
grieve,  my  yonng  friend,"  said  he; 
*'  but  yon  will  congratulate  yourself 
hereafter  on  what  this  day  seems  to 
you  an  affliction." 

"  My  dear  lord—" 

^^  I  am  much  older  than  you,  but 
not  old  enough  for  such  formal  cere- 
mony.   Pray,  call  me  L*£strange." 

^*  Thank  you ;  and  I  should  indeed 
like  to  speak  to  you  as  a  friend. 
There  is  a  thought  on  my  mind  which 
haunts  me.  I  daresay  it  is  foolish 
enough,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
laugh  at  me.  You  heard  what  Bfadame 
di  Negra  said  to  me  last  night.  I  have 
been  trifled  with  and  misled,  but  I 
cannot  forget  so  soon  how  dear  to  me 
that  woman  was.  I  am  not  going  to 
bore  you  with  such  nonsense;  but, 
from  what  I  can  understand,  her 
brother  is  likely  to  lose  all  his  for- 
tune ;  and  even  if  not,  he  is  a  sad 
scoundrel.  I  cannot  bear  the  thought 
that  she  should  be  so  dependent  on 
him— that  she  may  come  to  want. 
After  all,  there  must  be  good  in  her — 
good  in  her  to  refuse  my  hand  if  she 
did  not  love  me.  A  mercenary  woman 
so  circumstanced  would  not  have 
done  that." 
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*''  You  arc  quite  right.  But  do  uot 
torment  yourself  with  such  generous 
fears.  Madame  di  Negra  shall  not 
come  to  want — shall  not  be  dependent 
on  her  infamous  brother.  The  first 
act  of  the  Duke  of  Serrano,  on  regain- 
ing bis  estates,  will  be  a  suitable  pro- 
vision for  his  kinswoman.  I  will 
answer  for  this." 

**  You  take  a  load  off  my  mind. 
I  did  mean  to  ask  you  to  intercede 
with  Riccabocca — that  is,  the  Duke  ; 
(it  is  so  hard  to  think  he  can  be  a 
duke !)  I,  alas  1  have  nothing  in  my 
power  to  bestow  upon  Madame  di 
Negra.  I  may,  indeed,  sell  my  com- 
mission ;  but  then  I  have  a  debt  which 
I  long  to  pay  oft',  and  the  sale  of  the 
commission  would  not  suffice  even 
for  that;  and  perhaps  my  father 
might  be  still  more  angry  if  I  do  sell 
it.  Wt'll,  good- by.  I  shall  now  go 
away  happy — that  is,  comparatively. 
One  must  boar  things  like — a  man ! " 

*'  I  should  like,  however,  to  see 
yon  again  before  yon  go  abroad.  I 
will  call  on  you.  Meanwhile,  can 
you  t<!ll  me  the  Number  of  one  Baron 
Levy?  He  lives  in  this  street,  I 
know." 

"  Levy !  Oh,  have  no  dealings  with 
him,  I  advise — I  entreat  you !  lie  is 
the  must  plausible,  dangerous  rascal ; 
and,  for  heaven's  ^ake !  pray  be  warned 
by  me,  and  let  nothing  entangle  you 
into — ii  posT-oniT  ! " 

**  Be  reassured,  I  am  more  accus- 
tomed to  lend  money  than  borrow 
it ;  and,  as  to  a  poat-ohit,  I  have 
afouli.>«h  prejudice  against  auch  trans- 
actions." 

^'  Dou't  call  it  foolish,  LT-^trange; 
I  honour  yon  for  it.  How  I  wish  I 
had  known  you  earlier — so  few  incu 
of  the  world  arc  like  yon.  Even  Ran- 
dal Leslie,  who  is  so  faultless  in  most 
things,  and  never  gets  into  a  scrape 
himself,  called  my  own  scruples  fool- 
i.-»h.     However — " 

-  Stav— Randal  Leslie!  AVhat! 
He  advi.4(*d  you  to  borrow  on  a/^mi/- 
ohit,  and  probably  shared  the  loan 
with  you  ?  " 

**  O,  no  :  not  a  shilling." 

♦»  Tell  mo  aH  alwnt  it,  Frank.  Per- 
haps  as  I  see  that  Levy  is  mixed  up 
in  the  affair,  your  information  may  be 
useful  to  mysrlf,  and  put  me  on  my 
guard  in  dealing  with  that  popular 
gentleman." 
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Frank,  who  somehow  or  other  felt 
himself  quite  at  home  with  Harley, 
and  who,  with  all  his  respect  for 
Randal  Leslie's  talents,  had  a  vague 
notion  that  Lord  L'Estrango  was 
quite  as  clever,  and,  from  his  years 
and  experience,  likely  to  be  a  safer 
and  more  judicious  counsellor,  was 
noways  loath  to  impart  the  confi- 
dence thus  pressed  for. 

He  told  Harley  of  his  debts— his 
first  dealings  with  Levy — the  un- 
happy post-obit  into  which  he  had 
been  hurried  by  the  distress  of  Ma- 
dame di  Negra — his  father's  anger — 
his  mother's  letter — his  own  feelings 
of  mingled  shame  and  pride,  which 
made  him  fear  that  repentance  would 
but  seem  self-interest — his  desire  to 
sell  his  commission,  and  let  its  sale  re- 
deem in  part  the  post-obit;  in  short, 
he  made  what  is  called  a  clean  breast 
of  it.  Randal  Leslie  was  necessarily 
mixed  up  with  this  recital ;  and  the 
subtle  cross -questions  of  Harley  ex- 
tracted far  more  as  to  that  young 
diplomat's  agency  in  all  these  melan- 
choly concerns,  than  the  iugennona 
narrator  himself  was  aware  ofi 

''  So  then,**  said  Harley, ''  Mr  Lea- 
lie  assured  you  of  Madame  di  Negra^a 
affection,  when  you  yourself  doabted 
of  it  ?  '• 

^'  Yes;  she  took  him  in,  even  more 
than  she  did  me." 

' '  Simple  Mr  Leslie !  And  the  same 
kind  friend — who  is  related  to  yon — 
did  you  say  V  " 

*'  His  grandmother  was  a  Hazel- 
dean." 

^'  Humph.  The  same  kind  relation 
led  yon  to  believe  that  you  conld  pay 
off  this  bond  with  the  Marcheaa^ 
portion,  and  that  he  could  obtain  the 
consent  of  your  parents  to  your  mar- 
riage with  that  lady  ?  " 

*'I  ought  to  have  known  better; 
my  father's  prejudices  against  foreign- 
ers and  papists  arc  so  strong.*^ 

''  And  now  Mr  Leslie  concora  with 
you,  that  it  is  best  for  yon  to  go 
abroad,  and  truat  to  hia  interccaaion 
with  your  father.  He  haa  evidently, 
then,  gained  a  great  inflaence  over 
Mr  Hazeldcan." 

**  My  father  natnrally  comparea  me 
with  mm— be  ao  clever,  ao  promiaing, 
ao  regular  in  hia  habits,  and  I  anch  a 
recklesa  acapegraoe." 

**And  the  bulk  of  yonr  fatber^a 
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property  is  unentailed  —  Mr  Hazel- 
dean  nn;;l»t  disinherit  yon  V  '' 
**  1  deserve  it.  1  hope  he  will.'' 
"  You  have  no  Im  it  hers  nor  sis- 
ters—no rclatinn,  p(.'ih:ip><,  nearer  to 
vou  tlian  vour  excellent  iViond  Mr 
iiandal  Leiiie  V" 

*'Xo;  thai  i.s  the  rra.son  he  is  so 
kind  to  im*,  otlHTwise  I  am  tlic  last 
pen-^on  to  suit  him.  Von  hav(»  no  i«li'a 
how  wrIl-inform».*il  and  vii'vrr  he  is,'' 
added  IVank,  in  a  tone  bi;tweun  ad- 
miration and  awe. 

"I^Iy  (h'ar  Ila/i'ldean,  y()n  will 
take  my  advice,  will  you  not  'i  " 
"  Certainly.  You  an*  too  pood." 
"Let  all  your  family,  Mr  J..«*<lie 
ineluded,  suppose  you  to  ho  i^one 
abroad;  hut  stay  (piit'tly  in  Knjrland, 
and  within  a  dav's  jonrnev  of  l^ans- 
mere  J*ark.  I  am  ohli;;rd  to  ;xo  thither 
for  the  approach  in «:  flection.     I  may 
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ask  vou  to  come  over.  I  think  I  8ce 
a  way  to  serve  you ;  and  if  bo,  yon 
will  so(m  hear  from  me.  Kow,  Baron 
Levy's  Xnniber." 

'''I'hat  is  the  honsc  with  the  cab- 
riolet  at  the  door.  How  such  a  feUow 
can  have  sncli  a  horse  1 — 'tid  out  of 
all  koojjinj^l  " 

"  Not  at  all ;  horses  are  hi^h- spi- 
rited, i^emTous,  uni^nspicious  animals 
— they  never  know  that  it  is  a  roj^ae 
who  (i rives  them  !  I  have  your  pro- 
mi -le  then,  and  vou  will  send  me  your 
acldre.^s  V  " 

'*  I  will.  Strange  that  I  feel  more 
confhlence  in  vou  than  I  do  even  in 
Itandal  I     Do  take  care  of  Levy." 

Lord  ]/Kstraiipc  and  Frank  here 
shook  hands,  and  Frank,  with  an 
anxious  i^roan,  saw  L'Kst range  disap- 
pear within  the  portals  of  the  sleek 
dest  rover. 


en  AFTER  XVI 1 1. 


Lord  L'Estranjre  followed  the  sprnce 
servant  into  liarun  Levy's  luxurious 
htndy. 

The  Haron  looke«l  fjreatly  amazed 
at  his  nnexpect(ul  visitor  ;  hut  he 
got  up — han<led  a  chair  to  my  lord 
with  a  low  bow.  **  This  is  an  hon- 
our," said  he. 

**  You  have  a  charming  abode 
here,"  said  I-.ord  T/lv'«tran;;e,  lv»okinf^ 
roimd.  "  Very  line  bronzes — excel- 
lent taste.  Vour  reception-rooms 
above  are,  dimbtless,  a  model  to  all 
decorators :" 

**  Would  your  InnMiip  condescend 
to  see  them,"  saiil  Levy — wondering 
— but  tlattered. 

**  Willi  the  greatest  pleasure." 

*' Lights  I"  cried  Levy  to  the  ser- 
vant who  answered  his  bell.  *' Lights 
in  the  drawing-rooms.  It  is  growing 
dark." 

Lord  T/Estrange  f<dlnwed  the  usurer 
up  stairs  ;  admiri'd  everything — pic- 
tures, draperies,  .virr/.v  china,  to  the 
very  shape  of  the.  d«»wuy  fwtiuUs^ 
to  the  very  pattirn  ot  the  'i'ournay 
carpet.  Keclining  tln-n  on  one  of  the 
voluptuous  solas,  Lord  L'Kst range 
said,  smilini^ly,  *'  Vou  are  a  wise 
man  ;  there  is  no  a<lvantage  in  being 
rich,  unless  one  enjoys  one's  riches.'' 

"  My  own  maxim.  Lord  L'Es- 
trange." 


*'  And  it  is  something,  too,  to  have 
a  taste  for  good  society.  Small  pride 
would  you  have,  my  dear  Baron,  in 
these  rooms,  luxurious  though  they 
are,  if  tilled  with  guests  of  vulgar  ex- 
terior ami  plelKMan  manners.  It  is 
oidy  in  the  world  in  which  tee  move 
that  we  find  persons  who  harmonise, 
ns  it  were,  with  the  porcelain  of 
>V  m  v,  and  these  sofas  that  might  have 
come  from  Versailles." 

*•  i  own,"  said  Levy,  "  that  I  have 
what  snm<>  mav  call  a  weakness  in  a 
jHirvtnti  like  myself.  I  have  a  love 
for  the  htnH  inonde.  It  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  me  when  I  receive  men 
like  your  hardship." 

"  But  why  call  yourself  a  jxinrmi  f 
Though  you  arc  contented  to  honour 
the  name  of  Lew,  we,  in  societv,  all 
know  that  you  are  the  son  of  a  long- 
descciHled  Knglish  peer.  Child  of 
love,  it  is  true  :  but  the  Graces  smile 
on  those  over  whose  birth  Venus  pre- 
sided. J*ardon  mv  old-fashioned 
mytliologiejil  similes— they  go  so  well 
— with  these  rooms — Louis  (^Miwr*\" 

*•  Since  you  touch  on  my  birth," 
said  Levy,  his  colour  riflher  heighten- 
ing, not  with  shame,  but  with  pride, 
^'  I  don't  deny  that  it  has  had  some 
effect  on  mv  habits  and  tastes  in  life, 
lu  fact—"  ' 

^'  In  fact,  own  that  you  would  be  a 
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miserable  man,  in  spite  of  all  yonr 
wealth,  if  the  yonng  dandies,  who 
throng  to  yonr  banquets,  were  to  cut 
you  dead  in  the  streets  ;~if,  when 
your  high-stepping  horse  stopped  at 
your  club,  the  porter  shnt  the  door  in 
yonrface; — if,  when  yon  lonngedinto 
the  opera  pit,  handsome  dog  that  you 
are,  each  spendthrift  rake  in  ^Fop^s 
Alley,'  who  now  waits  bat  the  scratch 
of  your  pen  to  endorse  billet-doux  with 
the  charm  that  can  chain  to  himself 
for  a  month  some  nymph  of  the  BallU^ 
spinning  round  in  a  whirlwind  of  tullty 
would  shrink  from  the  touch  of  yonr 
condescending  fore-finger  with  more 
dread  of  its  contact  than  a  bailiflTs 
arrest  in  the  thick  of  Pall-Mall  could 
inspire; — if,  reduced  to  the  com- 
pany of  city  clerks,  parasite  led-cap- 
tains — " 

**  Oh,  don't  go  on,  my  dear  lord,'* 
cried  Levy,  laughing  affectedly.  '*  Im- 
possible though  the  picture  be,  it  is 
really  appalling.  Cut  me  off  from 
May  Fair  and  St  James's,  and  I 
should  go  into  my  strong  doeet  and 
hang  myself." 

^'  And  yet,  my  dear  Baron,  all  this 
may  happen  if  I  have  the  whim  just 
to  try  ;— all  this  will  happen,  unless, 
ere  1  leave  your  house,  you  concede 
the  conditions  I  come  here  to  impose." 

'*  My  lord !"  exclaimed  Levy,  start- 
ing up,  and  pulling  down  his  waist- 
coat with  nervous  passionate  fingers, 
''  if  you  were  not  under  my  own  roof, 
I  would—" 

'*  Truce  with  mock  heroics.  Sit 
down,  bir— sit  down.  I  will  briefly 
state  my  threat — more  briefly  my 
conditions.  You  will  be  scarcely  more 
prolix  in  yonr  reply.  Yonr  fortune  I 
caunot  touch— yonr  enjoyment  of  it  I 
can  destroy.  Kefnse  my  eonditiona — 
uiAke  me  yonr  enemy — and  war  to 
the  knife  I  I  will  interrogate  all  the 
youn*:;  dupes  you  have  ruined.  I  will 
leani  the  history  of  all  the  transac- 
tiouA  l)y  which  yon  havo  gained  the 
wealth  that  it  pleases  yon  to  spend  in 
courting  the  society  and  sharing  the 
vices  of  men  who — go  with  these 
rooms,  LouiB  Qui  me.  Not  a  roguery 
of  yours  shall  escape  me,  down  evea 
to  your  Ittjtt  notable  connivance  with 
an  Italian  reprobate  for  the  Griminal 
abstraction  of  an  heiress.  Ail  thcee 
particulars  I  will  proclaim  In  tlie  dmbe 
to  whlth  yoa  hate  giined  ■rtairffne 


—in  every  dnb  in  London  which  yoa 
yet  hope  to  creep  into.  All  tlieae  I 
will  impart  to  some  snch  uthority  ia 
the  Press  as  Mr  Henry  Nonreys ; — all 
these  I  will*  upon  the  vondier  of  my 
own  name,  have  so  published  in  some 
journals  of  repnte,  that  yon  mnit 
either  tacitly  submit  to  the  revela- 
tions that  blast  yon,  or  bring  before  ft 
conrt  of  law,  actions  that  wfll  conyert 
accusations  into  evidence.  It  ia  bst 
by  sufferance  that  yon  are  now  in 
society — yon  are  excluded  when  one 
man  like  roe  comes  forth  to  deaomice 
yon.  Yon  try  in  vain  to  sneer  at  my 
menace— yonr  white  lips  show  yonr 
terror.  I  have  rarely  in  life  drawn 
any  advantage  from  my  rank  and 
position ;  bftt  I  am  thankfiBl  that 
they  give  me  the  power  to  make  nay 
voice  respected  and  my  expoefo 
triumphant.  Now,  Baron  Levy,  will 
Ton  go  into  your  strong  cloiet  and 
bang  yonrself,  or  will  yon  grant  no 
my  very  moderate  eonditiona?  Ton 
aresUent.  I  will  relieve  tou,  and  atate 
those  oonditiona.  Until  the  leaerd 
election,  about  to  take  place,  is  eoa- 
clnded,  yon  will  obey  me  to  the  letter 
in  all  that  I  enjoin— no  demur,  and  no 
scruple.  And  the  first  proof  df  obedi- 
ence I  demand,  is  your  candid  dia* 
closure  of  all  Mr  Andiey  £gerton*a 
pecuniary  affairs." 

^'  lias  my  client,  Mr  £gerton« 
authorised  you  to  request  of  me  that 
disclosure?" 

''  On  the  contrary,  all  that  paaaea 
between  ns  yon  will  coaoeal  firom  yonr 
client." 

^*  Yon  would  auTe  him  firom  min? 
Your  trusty  yHsad;  Mr  Egertonl*' 
aaid  the  Baron  with  a  livid  sneer. 

*'  Wrong  again,  Baron  Levy.  IT  I 
would  save  him  firom  min,  yon  an 
aoareely  the  man  I  ahonld  ask  to 
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me. 

''  Ah,  I  gneM.  Ton  hare  leaned 
how  he—" 

**  Guess  noihhig,  bvt  obey  hi  aD 
things.  Let  ns  descend  to  year  baaU 
ness  room." 

Levy  said  not  a  word  natil  he  had 
recondaeted  hia  irisiUMr  into  his  den  ef 
deatmcUon— all  gleaming  with  tpoU' 
ana— in  roeewood.  Then  he  wM 
this :  «'  If,  Lord  L*Estraage,  yon  seek 
but  revenge  on  Andiey  Egerton,  yon 
need  not  bavn  ntlerod  thoae  thnata. 
I  too   hKeUm  —  ** 
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Harley  looked  at  liim  steadfastly, 
and  the  nobleman  felt  a  pang  that  ho 
had  debased  himself  into  a  single  feel- 
ing which  the  usurer  could  share. 
Nevertheless,  the  interview  appeared 
to  close  with  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments, and  produce  amicable  under- 
standing. For  as  the  Baron  cere- 
moniously followed  Lord  L'Estrange 
through  the  hall,  his  noble  visitor  said 
with  marked  affability — 

^'Thcn  I  shall  see  you  at  Lansmero 
with  Mr  Kgertou,  to  assist  in  conduct- 
ing his  election.  It  is  a  sacrifice  of  your 
time  worthy  of  your  friendship ;  not 
a  step  farther,  I  beg.  Baron,  I  have 
the  honour  to  wish  you  good  evening." 

As  the  street  door  opened  on  Lord 
L^Estrange,  he  again  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  Randal  Leslie,  whose 
hand  was  already  lifted  to  the  knocker. 

**  Ha,  Mr  Leslie  I — you  too  a  client 
of  Barou  Levy's ; — a  very  useful  ac- 
commodating man." 

Kandal  stared  and  stammered.  "I 
come  in  haste  from  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Mr  Kgerton's  business. 
Don't  you  hear  the  newspaper  venders 
crying  out,  *'  Great  news— Dissolution 
of  Parliament?" 

"  We  are  prepared.  Levy  himself 
consents  to  give  us  the  aid  of  his 
talents.  Kindly,  obliging  —  clever 
person !" 

Randal  hurried  into  Levy's  study, 
to  which  the  usurer  liad  shrank  back, 
and  was  now  wiping  his  brow  with 
his  scented  handkerchief,  looking 
heated  and  haggard,  and  very  indit- 
ferent  to  Randal  Leslie. 

''  How  is  this  1"  cried  Randal.  "  I 
come  to  tell  you  first  of  Peschiera's 
utter  failure,  the  ridiculous  coxcomb, 
and  I  meet  at  your  door  the  last  man 
1  thought  to  find  there — the  man  who 
foiled  us  all.  Lord  L'Estrange.  What 
brought  him  to  you?  Ah,  perhaps, 
his  interest  in  Egerton's  election." 

"  Yes,"  said  Levy  sulkily.  "  I 
know  all  about  Peschiera.  I  cannot 
talk  to  you  now;  I  must  make  ar- 
rangements for  going  to  Lansmere." 

**  But  don't  forget  my  purchase 
from  Thornhill.  I  shall  have  the 
money  shortly  from  a  surer  source 
than  Peschiera." 

** The  Squire?" 

*'  Or  a  rich  father-in-law." 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  Lord  L'Es- 
trange entered  Bond  Street,  his  ears 


were  stunned  by  vociferoaa  cries  from 
the  Stentors  employed  by  Standard^ 
Sun,  and  Globe, — '*  Great  news.  Dis- 
solution of  Parliament — great  news!'* 
The  gas- lamps  were  lighted — a  bro^n 
fog  was  gathering  over  the  streets, 
blending  itself  with  the  failing  shades 
of  night.  The  forms  of  men  loomed 
large  through  the  mist.  The  lights 
from  the  shops  looked  red  and  lurid. 
Loungers  usually  careless  as  to  poli- 
tics, were  talking  eagerly  and  anxious- 
ly of  King,  Lords,  Commons,  "  Con- 
stitution at  stake" — *^  Triumph  of 
liberal  opinions," — according  to  their 
several  biases.  Hearing,  and  scorning 
— unsocial,  isolated — ^walked  on  Har- 
ley L*Estrange.  W^ith  his  direr  pas- 
sions had  been  roused  up  all  the  native 
powers,  that  made  them  doably  dan- 
gerous. He  became  proudly  conscioos 
of  his  own  great  faculties,  bat  exnlted 
in  them  only  so  far  as  they  could 
minister  to  the  pnrpose  which  had  in- 
voked them. 

"  I  have  constituted  myself  a  Fate,** 
he  said  inly ;  "  let  the  gods  be  but 
neutral — while  I  weave  the  meshes. 
Tiien,  as  Fate  itself  when  it  has  fulfill- 
ed its  mission,  let  me  pass  away  into 
shadow,  with  the  still  and  lonely 
stride  that  none  may  follow. 

^  Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wildemeu.'' 

How  weary  I  am  of  this  world  of 
men  ! "  And  again  the  cry  **  Great 
news  —  National  crisis — Dissolution 
of  Parliament — Great  news!"  rang 
through  the  jostling  throng.  Three 
men,  arm-in-arm,  bnished  by  Harley, 
and  were  stopped  at  the  crossing  by  a 
file  of  carriages.  The  man  in  the  centre 
was  Audley  Egerton.  His  companions 
were,  an  ex-minister  like  himself,  and 
one  of  those  great  proprietors  who 
are  proud  of  being  above  office,  and 
vain  of  the  power  to  make  and  un- 
make Governments. 

*^  You  are  the  only  man  to  lead 
us,  Egerton,"  said  this  last  personage. 
^^Do  but  secure  your  seat,  and  as 
soon  as  this  popular  fever  has  passed 
away,  you  must  be  something  more 
than  the  leader  of  Opposition — ^you 
must  be  the  first  man  in  England." 

''  Not  a  doubt  of  that,"  chimed  in 
the  fellow  ex-minister — a  worthy  man 
— perfect  red-tapist,  but  inaudible  In 
the  reporters'  gallery.  "Andyour elec- 
tion is  quite  safe,  eh  ?  All  depAds  on 
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that.  Yoa  mast  not  be  thrown  out 
at  snch  a  time,  even  for  a  month  or 
two.  I  bear  that  you  will  have  a  con- 
test— some  townsman  of  the  boroagh, 
I  think.  But  the  Lansmere  interest 
must  be  all-powerful ;  and,  I  suppose, 
L'Estraugc  will  come  out  and  canvass 
for  you.  You  are  not  the  man  to 
have  lukewarm  friends !" 

'*  Dou^t  be  alarmed  about  my  elec- 
tion. I  am  as  sure  of  that  as  of 
L'£strange*s  friendship." 

Ilarley  heard,  with  a  grim  smile, 
and  passing  his  band  within  his  vest, 
laid  it  upon  Nora^s  memoir. 

*^  What  could  we  do  in  Parliament 
without  yon  I"  said  the  great  proprie- 
tor almost  piteonsly. 

*^  Rather  what  could  I  do  without 
Parliament  ?  Public  life  is  the  only 
existence  I  own.  Parliament  is  all  in 
all  to  me.    But  we  may  cross  now.** 

Harley's  eye  glittered  cold  as  it 
followed  the  tall  form  of  the  statesman, 
towering  high  above  all  other  passers- 
by. 

**  Ay,"  he  muttered—"  ay,  rest  as 
sure  of  my  friendship  as  1  was  of 
thine !  And  be  Lansmere  our  field  of 
Pliilippi !  There,  where  thy  first  step 
was  made  in  the  only  life  that  thou 


own*st  as  existence,  shall  the  ladder 
itself  rot  from  under  thy  footing. 
There,  where  thy  softer  victim  slunk 
to  death  from  the  deceit  of  thy  love, 
shall  deceit  like  thine  own  dig  a  grave 
for  thy  frigid  ambition.  I  borrow 
thy  quiver  of  fraud  ;  its  still  arrows 
shall  strike  thee  ;  and  thou  too  shalt 
say,  when  the  barb  pierces  home, 
*  This  comes  from  the  hand  of  a 
friend.'  Ay,  at  Lansmere,  at  Lans- 
mere, shall  the  end  crown  the  whole  I 
Go,  and  dot  on  the  canvass  the  lines 
for  a  lengthened  perspective,  where 
my  eyes  note  already  the  vanishing 
point  of  the  picture." 

Then  through  the  dull  fog,  and  under 
the  pale  gas-lights,  Harley  L^Estrange 
pursued  his  noiseless  way,  soon  dis- 
tinguished no  more  amongst  the  vari- 
ous, motley,  quick-succeeding  groups* 
with  their  infinite  subdivisiona  of 
thought,  care,  and  paaaion ;  while,  loud 
over  all  their  low  murmurs,  or  silent 
hearts,  were  heard  the  tramp  of  horses 
and  din  of  wheels,  and  the  vociferous 
discordant  cry  that  had  ceased  to 
attract  an  interest  in  the  ears  it 
vexed—"  Great  News,  Great  News 
—Dissolution  of  Parliament— Great 
News  I" 


DAY   DKKAMS.      BY  II.    O.    K. 


*'  TOX   CLAMAimS   IN   EaBMO." 

Where  are  fled  the  brcee£y  Summers, 

With  their  sounds  of  bird  and  b«e, 
With  their  sounds  of  mowers  whetting 

Tinkling  scythes  about  the  lea  ? 
With  the  labours  of  their  momingSt 

With  the  slumbers  of  their  noona. 
With  the  whispers  of  their  twilights, 

And  the  languor  of  their  moons  ? 

Where  are  now  the  pleasant  autumns, 

With  their  waving  meres  of  com, 
With  their  many-colonrt*d  foliage, 

W>eathod  with  gossamers  at  mom? 
With  their  sounds  of  pheasants  calling 

*Mid  the  red  and  rastling  leaves, 
With  their  Munds  of  rastic  revel 

For  the  plenty  of  the  sheaves  ? 

Where,  O  where  the  merry  winters, 
With  the  rime  upon  the  grass. 

On  the  ntrklike  road  the  home-hoofs 
Making  music  as  they  pau? 
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Wanton  boys  on  windy  hill-top% 
Calling  to  their  matcit  l)eneath, 

As  they  chafed  the  timid  fieldfare, 
Or  the  hare  across  the  heath  ? 

Uere,  where  Nature,  wan  and  phrcnzicd, 

Flaslies  round  us  all  the  day, 
And  the  very  »*»prinps  of  motion 

Help  to  cause  their  own  decay ; 
When  the  frame  is  slack  and  nerveless, 

From  the  poison  of  the  air, 
And  the  Soul  can  scarce  remember 

That  the  works  of  God  arc  fair ; 

Soon  the  mental  vision,  wearied, 

Learns  to  see  His  wrath  at  hand, 
And  a  red  destroyer  Angel 

Dealing  death  abont  the  land : 
Every  plague  a  dispensation. 

Every  thunder-clap  a  knell ; 
Miserable  lite  but  fostered 

For  procrastinating  Ilell. 

When  Death  strikes  our  bosom's  dearest, 

When  he  takes  our  ancient  foes, 
Soul  and  body,  worn  and  wildered, 

Sink  into  a  grim  repose. 
Happier  far  an  English  Peasant, 

With  a  true  young-hearted  Wife; 
AVith  a  ma-tter,  not  despotic. 

And  the  needful  props  of  life  ; 

And  the  knowledge  of  a  Maker, 

Merciful  us  well  ns  just, 
Who  would  not  liavr  given  burthens 

(ireater  than  its  strength  to  Dust; 
Who  would  iiDt  have  sent  his  Dearcbt 

For  the  ^in^  of  men  to  die. 
If  he  hud  not  many  niau&iuns, 

Dilfering  exceeilingly. 

Knowledge  waxes,  and  the  matter 

M:iy  be  shf»rtly  understood, 
In  His  sight  how  little  ditTer 

Wry  bail  and  very  gooil : 
In  the  gofMl  is  much  of  evil. 

In  the  bad  art^  germs  of  good, 
Man  may  not  prepare  the  furnace, 

Nor  condemn  the  sapless  wood. 

I  have  seen  the  old,  proud-hearted, 

Withering  in  a  web  of  Creeds 
•Self-appointed  Saints,  condemning 

Other  men's  unfathomeil  di*eds ; 
I  have  seen  the  young  and  gallant 

Die  iN'fore  the  frosts  becin. 
Full  of  tme  and  tender  yearnings, 

'Mid  tb«  commoD  cune  of  sin. 
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Tet  if  so  they  went  to  Judgment, 

Any  one  conid  see  Mi  well, 
One  wonld  mnch  embitter  Heaven, 

And  tlie  other  sweeten  HdL 
Them  no  bigot*8  ipse  eUxii 

Now  molests ;  they  slumber  well : 
Oh  let  each,  though  sorely  straitened. 

Strive  to  hope  and  do  the  best ; 
Hope  to  enter,  weary  wanderefi 

Into  everlasting  rest. 


TO  MT  DAUOHTBB. 

Ais.— •*  Wrap  thy  Mdd  doak,**  die. 
ViriuU  U  fatw^iMMi 

Sweet  Rose,  thy  bloom,  when  I  am  gone, 
Will  surely  tempt  the  beam  of  day,. 

And  haply  in  an  hour  when  none 
Can  be  thy  shelter  or  thy  stay, 

In  such  an  hour,  ohl  think  of  me, 

And  think  of  him  who  bade  thee  be, 

^^  In  maiden  musing,  fancy-free,*' 

And  take  thy  virtne  about  thee. 

For  life  is  mixed  of  good  and  ill, 

Is  sometimes  labonr,  sometimes  rest; 
If  sorrow  come  from  want  of  will. 

Yet  strength  of  will  may  make  ns  bleBt. 
And  if  that  will  indeed  be  free. 
Be  these  my  latest  words  to  thee, 
That,  various  as  thy  fate  may  be, 
Thou  take  thy  virtne  about  thee. 

Soon  may  we  cease  to  wish,  to  weep. 
To  take  the  ill,  let  slip  the  good. 

And,  ere  we  lay  us  down  to  sleep. 
Look  on  Creation  as  we  should — 

And  thus  may'st  thon  at  length  be  free. 

And  meet  the  Fate  thon  can^st  not  see. 

In  hope,  but  not  presnmingly, 

Taking  thy  virtue  abont  thee. 


Sleep,  sleep,  my  early  hopes  and  fears ; 

For  you,  by  you  I  watch  alwaj ; 
Sleep,  hidden  in  the  night  of  years. 

Till  death  shall  bring  your  dawnhog  day. 

Sleep,  though  when  Memory  stirs  your  rest 
With  feverish  nneasy  motion, 

I  fain  wonld  fling  yon  from  my  breast 
To  deep  oblivion's  dream-lnlled  ocean. 

Sleep,  innocent  of  shame  or  gnile ; 

By  yon  I  needs  mnst  watch  alway ; 
So  softly  rest  yon  here  awhile. 

Till  Death  shall  bring  your  endless  day. 
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The  moon  yet  strives  with  dawn 

Which  shall  throw  a  shadow 
Throagh  mists  that  lie  all  lightly  on  the  lawn, 

Heavily  on  the  wide  and  watery  meadow. 

Not  long :  the  golden  morning 

Gains  every  moment  ground ; 
The  dying  night- star  scorning — 

Hark  how  the  birds  sing  out  for  joy  aroond. 

Creation  casts  its  burthen 

On  snch  a  holy  day  ; 
Shall  I  not  to  her  then 

My  full  heart*8  adoration  meetly  pay  ? — 

She  who  has  consented 

To  be,  to-day,  my  bride, 
And  has  not  repented 

For  any  ills  that  might  meantime  betide. 

Dearer  than  all  crcatnres 

Of  sight,  or  thought,  or  dream, 
Gilds  me  to-day  her  features 

With  the  mild  lustre  of  love*s  languid  beam. 

While,  upon  the  Evangels, 

I  pledge  to  her  my  faith, 
Give  ear,  all  good  Angela 

To  the  true  words  my  passionate  spirit  saith. 

May  I  ever  shield  her 

From  all  shade  of  ill. 
Comfort  her,  and  yield  her 

Love  to  her  love,  indulgence  to  her  Will. 

May  no  remembered  sorrow 

Her  pure  soul  annoy, 
But  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow 

Still  give  her  warmer  hope,  contentment,  peace,  and  joy  t 

Sl'HMEE. 
PROM  THE  OERMAN. 

SrMMRR  is  nnveiling 

The  forcst*s  hidden  hue, 
Rosy  cloud- boats  sailing 

0*cr  Heaven's  tranquil  blue. 

The  linnet's  jiong  is  sounding 

Among  the  highest  bought. 
The  snowy  lamto  are  bounding 

Around  the  wondering  cows. 

Listless,  I  watch  the  flashing 

Of  the  river  and  the  beam  ; 
I  hear  the  far  scythes  dashing — 

I  know  not  what—I  droam. 
India,  H.  G.  K. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLD^GTON. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  WelliDgton  ifl  an  event  so  solemn  and  impressiye, 
that  it  has  produced  a  great  and  most  striking  effect  npon  the  whole  nation. 
It  has  spread  one  universal  feeling  of  regret  and  lamentation  throughout  the 
land.  From  the  Sovereign  on  the  throne  to  the  peasant  in  the  cottage — all 
have  shared  in  the  same  sentiments.  It  has  obliterated  for  a  time  the  deep 
lines  of  party  distinction.  Like  a  great  public  catastrophe,  affecting  the  for- 
tunes of  the  whole  nation,  it  has  brought  all  to  think  the  same,  and  to 
think  aright ;  and  the  representatives  of  thei  very  parties  who  were  long  most 
vehement  in  condemning  his  political  career,  are  now  the  first  to  come  forward 
and  do  justice  to  his  memory,  by  swelling  the  universal  chorus  in  his  praise. 

The  destiny  of  Wellington  was  in  this  respect  very  remarkable,  and 
unlike  that  of  any  other  great  patriot  or  hero  recorded  in  history.  He  waa 
not,  like  Cassar  and  Henry  lY.,  cut  short  in  the  middle  of  his  career  by  the 
ruthless  hand  of  an  assassin.  He  did  not  live,  like  Sdpio  AMcanns  or 
Tbemistoclcs,  to  mourn  in  exile  over  an  ungrateful  country  and  a  dreaiy 
exile.  He  did  not  survive  his  intellect,  like  Marlborough ;  nor  pine  away,  a 
captive  and  exile  on  a  distant  rock  in  the  Atlantic,  like  Napoleon.  He  died 
in  the  fullness  of  years  and  of  glory,  having  not  only  condndedbis  part  in  the 
camp  and  the  Senate,  but  survived  alike  opposition  and  enmity,  and  lived  to 
see  a  grateful  nation  and  an  admiring  world  nnite  in  the  homage  due  to  his 
talents  and  his  virtues.  If  ever  a  man  heard,  during  Time,  the  voios  of 
Futurity,  that  man  was  the  Duke  of  WelliDgton. 

'*  If  aught  can  lessen,"  it  has  been  not  less  justly  than  eloquently  said,  ^  the  grief 
of  England  upon  the  death  of  her  greatest  son,  it  is  the  recollection  that  the  Itfb 
which  has  just  closed  leaves  no  daty  incomplete,  and  no  honour  nnbestowed.  TIm 
Duke  of  Wellingtoi^had  exhausted  nature  and  exhausted  glory.  His  career  waa  one 
unclouded  longest  day,  filled  from  dawn  to  nightftdl  with  renowned  aetioDB,  aaimatad 
by  unfailing  energy  in  the  public  service,  guided  by  unswerving  principles  of  condnet 
and  of  statesmanship.  He  rose  by  a  npid  series  of  achievements,  which  none  had 
surpassed,  to  a  position  which  no  other  man  in  this  nation  ever  enjoyed.  The  plaiQe 
occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  councils  of  the  country,  and  in  the  lub  of 
England,  can  no  more  be  filled.  There  is  none  left  in  the  army  or  the  Senate  to  act 
and  speak  with  like  authority.  There  is  none  with  whom  the  valour  and  tiie  worth 
of  this  nation  were  so  incorporate.  Yet,  when  we  consider  the  fhllness  of  his  yean^ 
and  the  abundance  of  his  incessant  services,  we  may  learn  to  say  witii  the  Roman 
orator, "  Satis  diu  vixitie  dieito,**  since,  being  mortal,  nothing  could  be  added  either 
to  our  veneration  or  to  his  fame.  Nature  herself  had  seemed  for  a  time  to  expand 
her  inexorable  limits,  and  the  infirmities  of  age  to  lay  a  lighter  burden  on  that 
honoured  head.  Generations  of  men  had  passed  away  between  the  first  exploits  of 
his  arms  and  the  last  counsels  of  his  age,  until,  by  a  lot  unexampled  in  history,  the 
man  who  had  played  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  annals  of  more  than  half  a 
century  became  the  last  survivor  of  his  contemponries,  and  carries  with  him  to  the 
grave  all  liTing  memory  of  his  own  achievements." — Timet. 

It  has  been  truly  observed,  that  '^  no  man  ever  rose  to  great  and  lasting 
reputation  among  men  who  had  not,  on  several  occasions,  resolutely  oppoeed 
the  current  of  general  opinion.**  Never  was  the  truth  of  this  observatkm 
more  signally  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  His 
whole  life  was  one  of  contest,  not  merely  with  the  enemies  of  his  conntry,  bat 
with  a  numerous  party  in  that  country  itself.  His  eariy  career  In 
India  was  stigmatised  at  the  time  by  the  Opposition  jonmals  as  one  of  radi- 
ness  and  precipitance,  only  saved  firom  indacing  public  rain  by  good 
fortune  and  the  surpassing  valour  of  his  troops.  The  same  chaigea  were 
repeated  incessantly  during  the  Peninsular  war ;  and  down  to  the  battle  of 
Vittoria,  the  Opposition,  headed  by  Earl  Grey  and  Mr  Whitbread,  annnalhr 
impeached  his  conduct,  in  both  Houses,  as  ra^  and  Inconsiderate,  and 
condemned  the  war  as  costly,  unnecessary,  and  hopeless.  It  is  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  many  of  onr  readers  how  vlotently  be  was  assalM  dudtkg  the 
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contost  on  tlio  "Rfform  l$ill,  both  \ty  tln^  ].i»pii!.ir  i'lnniiil-;  nnd  tlip  l*r!nrm 
onitiirs  ;  and  the  lj:inuaj|«"il  wimlnws  «•!  Aji-h-v  Ilnii-f  l"Ui:  mniiintMl  a 
munnnit'nt  of  tlie  tinii?  ^^h^.•n  hr  w.is  olil^iil  [n  ilru  ml  hirn-iit"  in  bis  own 
dwfllinu' a^.Min-t  tin.' :i>.-;uilts  t*\  his  r.iniiii  viii -ii,  ai.-l  i.f  th-*  n  irn>\v  cstM|ic 
which  he  ni:i«li'  fronnhMth  at  their  nni^raiiliil  hand-^  in  the  >tR'i-t.s  of  Lomloi), 
on  the  l><th  Jnne  \>o'2. 

Ir  i««  not  enini;:ii  to  say  he  ha<  snrvivnl  tlu'-j'  stranL''*  «nd  (lisL'raeofiil 
obnlliti'in<«  nf  |»;irty  raneuur  and  iMibiji"  dtlii-ini.  Id-  hi^  b  i-.i-in'  jm-at — he 
lia<  Won  nniver'^al  n'-ipeti  ami  adniii.Jti'm  -  jii-^i  !»•■.■. m-r  h«*  lii.i\t-il  ami  iii>ro- 
^▼ardiMl  them,  riiljiii;  opinion  h:is  rli.iiiLr«'d  rri:iril:iij  him.  bt-iMn-ie  ih»'  I'vrnt 
in  everv  one  inst.mee  Ua<  pinvrd  t!iat  In*  ^^Jl'i  li^'hf,  and  tliaf  it  was  wnni;;. 
Indian  hi-rorv  has  ireordeil  thai  lii-  tl.irin^'  c'initnit  in  tlrlivfiin;:  battle  nt 
Assayr  wa-i  the  :-al\ati<in  of  om-  iMij'iiv  in  thv  1"  i-r  ;  the  nnanirnoiis  voic«»  of 
men  ha>  prononnecd  hi<:  l'enin-^u!;ir  eamp.ii.'n-  and  >t,ind  at  Waterhin  the 
main  eaii^e  of  tlie  ih'liveran.i"  of  i'.in".'i»-'  :  atpl  of  tli'"  miiliirndis  who  e«»n- 
denuicd  his  re>i>tam:c  tn  tlir  Kcfiii'in  liill  rlinc  mic  n'lt  ni.iiiy.  and  probably 
few  anmn;;  thr  vrry  opponents  whom  it  cl-.-v.ri-- 1  i<»r  thr  timr  in  jiower,  who 
bavt*  not  in  st'erel  .■-iin'i'  riv''»'tl''d  th*.'  p.ut  th-'x  t-Mik  in  •^nppiiitini'  it,  am! 
adniitttM]  that  his  prediction.-,  a:<  to  its  nltimatj  (.lUcts,  lia\e  bei-n  too  truly 
verifh'd  by  the  event. 

Darin:;  and  diM-i.-ion  wore  the  ori^rinal  an'l  hndini:  rhnru'tt  ri.Mies  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  mind,  lit*  ]Mi-sesM'd  tin-  intniiiw  jiI.uht,  thr  raiilc 
cvo,  which  at  once  disceni*  what  .-Imuld  Im-  d«>nt'  **\i  •  v«'i  v  oe(;isinn  ;  an<l  tlio 
moral  eouraL'e,  the  intrepid  -piiit,  which  in'Ver  h<  -iiati-  to  art  on  the  detiT- 
mination.  This  appears  in  the  di'livciin::  b.iit'e,  w:iii  h:ilf  hi^  annv,  n;r:iinst 
fearful  odds,  at  As>ay»'  — thr  in«»inir  oi'  the  D«»un»  in  f.nr  <if  S»nlt*«?  army — 
the  pi'rili>u>i  advance  and  drradinl  )M>»a;.'t-s  ot  arnis  at  'i.d.i\i-i.i — the  .ondtlen 
jsfi/.nre  «»f  the  uMun-nt  i»f  \irtiir\,  li.-m  .MainnMit"'.  t-rii'i.  at  S^ilani.inea — the 
(larin;:  a>-anlt  of  Ij.ulaii*/  -the  dt-.-^jit-iate  .<>tj]id  at  \V.iT*i!iii).  lint  thiri 
nattvf  brnt,  whirh  hi<  whoh-  I'lni  r,  Imili  liul  au>!  militaiv,>o  clcarlv  reveals. 
wa^  c«>i'i'ectetl  as  he  adxam-id  in  hi^  can-er  by  hi::hrr  CHn^^iih-raiions,  and  a 
clear  \ii'W  of  his  di'lii'atr  and  r«'-^pi>n-iliii'  >i;ii.iiiMh  as  liMd>T  of  tlie  armies  of 
a  di>c-<iril.int  coalition,  and  of  a  (i<ivrr:imcMt  in  whii  h  thr  inti-iinixtnrc  of  the 
]>opnlar  clement  was  t"0  stron;:  to  a-'mii  of  tin- «  rl^mal  ln-iit  of  hi>  di>]ii)sition 
l)eini;  canird.  without  the  utmost  t-aii:iiin.  inti<  e\'->  ution. 

\Vit!i  an  armv  srldoin  siipi-iior  i;i  numb.-r  ti*  a  -in^'ii*  C"r'  -=  '-f  the  Fr^'nch 
mar^liaU  -with  troop-  ili-piiiied  by  l..n„'-i  .'Uiiiu. -d  di-a-'.iT-*.  auij  wholly 
unaidi'd  Iiy  ])raijtii  al  ixp«'iii  nrc  wiiln-i::  any  i:mj  ;;!-.. r\  law  to  rtt-ruii  his 
ranks,  lii-  any  st run:;  nati'^nal  p.i--iiin  l^-r  war  to  >iipp!y  it-  want,  he  waii 
iaiird  o\\  to  combat  -ui'i'-xix I'ly  va-t  armir-,  comp. i^td  in  ;»'rcat  part  of 
xeti-ran  -"Idirrs,  pfrpetnaliy  lil'-d  I'V  lii"'  ti'irilih*  p-iwrj'-  ofiln-  c'-n-ciiption  ; 
headi'd  by  clii.f-  who.  ri-.ii  fj.iui  tin'  rank*;,  and  |ij.h  lii-ally  a>-<|iiainti.'d  with 
the  dulii'-  of"  war  in  all  its  L'rath-.  i,a  1  f-nuhl  tiir!!'  way  imni  th-'  LTi-nailier'a 
mu-ki-t  to  ihf  mar-hal'-  b.i;>>ii :  ai.d  fili-i.^'il  i>y  m>-n  whi.  tr.iin<-d  in  the 
same  si-!i>-tl,  wrrr  anim  tti-d  bv  i:i-"  -arn-*  u'li't^iiii-'  •■' i»'i  r  •.  Still  moro, 
li»'  wa-  tli-'  L'  U'Tal  o|  a  n  ci-n  in  wi:!ih  \\.r  chi\  .lij.-ii-  :i:iil  nn'TiMUtilc 
ipialitii'-  an*  .-tri'iiLdy  b!*  nrl.-d  ii-i;.  iImt;  wi.ii  Ii.  i'--tl\  j-p-tid  nf  it«s  historic 
;:h.»ry,  i-  nnrfa-nnahly  i"al'«n-  ot  j.j--  .  ni  t\;- rdif.ri' :  wnirli,  (ixcloim  in 
war  of  n»ii;!ary  rniown.  i-impitii:;!  in  p.  a^  ■  •>:  pi'\  i-i- ;■:■■;•  oariiiu  ;  which 
starvi  >  it-  r-ia'«li-hni"nt-  wlnn  ih"  d  .!;«■  i  -  aii-  "\'  r.  ar.-i  \.i  lii-i^  at  delcat 
wln-n  it-  ilari;,'!-!-  an-  JU'— -ijt  :  «!.:■  ii  tin  -  i:i  -:i.;  ■  "Ji  (  .-■  --y  ami  A/im-our, 
and  ni.ninaii'-  in  ji-aif  'in  •■.■'■ii":i!..-  !•  ■!■:  !!■  i.  Mi  -in  I'a'-d  :ii  ili-  hrad  ttf 
an  alii. ill- c  i-ii.ind  of  ln-it  r-j"i.t  .;;«.  -t.."- -,  a--.l  I  iiiip-'-d  "t  di-<'ordant 
mati-iia!-:  ia  w  iiich  ani  imt  anim  t^iti.  -  w---.-  =.  o  ,\  J-ij-'r:.::  ami  l-t  presmt 
ilanj'T,  'ir  p  iijl'»u-  di\i-iMii*  in  \<\\\*.  \  ;\i:w:  m  v..i:i'i  «  uiiptlin  often 
]'ir.d>-il  til.-  arm  of  pa'i  i  iii-ni,  aM<l  j-t.ii-y  w::"'...;|  i;,.-  i.  x,,iirr;rs  of 
p'twrr.  Ill-  a- t«-d  nn  h-r  t!»''  il.if.  •.■..ij  •.:  a  Mini-'iy.  wniih.  hIInmI 
z»-al-i:i'  and  a  :i\r.  wa-  iui-xju-iii  i.ci-.l  in  »  imJ-ifi.i!;":!.  ami  ni:-kiih-'l  in  war; 
in  pre-i-ui"  'if  .ill  <  >pp"-iiiiiu  whiih,  p-»wi««:  il  i'l  rlniju.-iM  ■•.  -npp'irifd  by  fac- 
ti":i,  wa-  jirejudiLcd  ug.iin::t  the  war.  aud  iudi:fali^.iOle  iu  ita  cudcuvoura  to 
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arrest  it ;  and  for  the  interests  of  a  people  who,  althongh  ardent  in  the  cause, 
and  enthusiastic  in  its  snpport,  were  impatient  of  disaster,  and  prone  to  exagge- 
rated views  of  (lisjister ;  and  whose  military  resources,  how  great  soever,  were 
dissipated  in  tlie  protection  of  a  Colonial  empire  which  encircled  the  earth. 

Nothing  but  the  most  consummate  prudence,  as  well  as  ability  in  conduct, 
could,  with  such  moans,  have  achieved  victory  over  such  an  enemy.    But  the 
character  of  Wellington  was  adequate  to  the  task.     Capable,  when  the  occa- 
sion required,  or  an  opportunity  was  afforded,  of  the  most  daring  enterprises, 
he  was  vet  cautious  and  wary  in  his  general  conduct.     Prodigal  of  his  own 
labour,  regardless  of  his  own  person,  he  was  avaricious  only  of  the  blood  of 
his  soldiers.     Endowed  by  nature  with  an  indomitable  soul  and  a  constitu- 
tion of  iron,  he  possessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  tenacity  of  purpose  and  inde- 
fatigable activity,  which  are  ever  necessary  to  great  achievements.     Prudent 
in  council,  sagacious  in  design,  he  was  yet  prompt  and  decided  in  action. 
His  activity  in  war  was  unwearied — his  frame  capable  of  bearing  any  fatigue. 
At  any  hour  of  the  day  he  could  lie  down,  wrapped  in  his  military  cloak, 
among  his  soldiers,  and  snatch  an  hour's  sleep ; — at  any  hour  of  the  night  he 
was  ready  to  receive  despatches,  and  coolly  give  orders  for  any  emergency. 
No  general  ever  revolved  more  accurately,  before  undertaking  it,  the  possible 
dangers  of  any  enterprise ; — none  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  the  eagle  eye, 
the  ann  of  steel,  necessary  to  carry  it  into  execution.    By  the  steady  appli- 
cation of  this  rare  combination  of  qualities,  he  succeeded  in  raising  the  British 
military  force  from  ah  unworthy  state  of  depression  to  an  unexampled  pitch 
of  ^lory  ;— in  educating,  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  not  only  his  soldiers  in  the 
field,  but  his  rulers  in  the  Cabinet ; — in  silencing,  by  avoiding  disaster,  the  clam- 
our of  his  enemies  ; — in  strengthening,  by  progressive  success,  the  ascendancy 
of  his  friends ; — in  augmenting,  by  the  exhibition  of  its  results,  the  energy  of  the 
riovenunent ; — in  rousing,  by  deeds  of  glory,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 
Skilfully  seizingthe  opportunity  of  victory,  he  asstudiously  avoided  the  chances 
of  defeat.    Aware  that  a  single  disaster  would  at  once  endanger  his  prospects, 
discourage  his  countrymen,  and  strengthen  his  opponents,  he  was  content  to 
forego  many  opportunities  of  possibly  earning  fame,  and  to  stifle  many  desires 
to  gnisp  at  glory.     Magnanimously  checking  the  aspirations  of  genius,  he 
trusted  for  ultimate  success  rather  to  perseverance  in  a  wise,  than  audacity 
in  a  daring  course.     lie  thus  succeeded,  during  six  successive  campaigns, 
with  a  comparatively  inconsiderable  army,  in  maintaining  his  ground  against 
the  vast  and  veteran  legions  of  Napoleon ;  in  defeating  successively  all  his 
marshals,  and  baflilng  all  his  enterprises ;  and,  finally,  in  rousing  such  an 
outluHiaNtic  spirit  in  the  British  Empire,  as  enabled  the  Government  to  put 
forth  its  immense  resources  on  a  scale  worthy  of  its  present  greatness  and 
former  renown,  and  terminate  a  contest  of  twenty  years'  duration,  by  planting 
the  British  standard  on  the  walls  of  Paris. 

Ill  this  marvellous  progress  there  is  more  than  the  reward  of  mere  military 
tah'ut,  how  great — or  warlike  courage,  how  indomitable  soever.  The  whole 
man  stands  forth  in  tho  career  of  victory :  Vittoria  and  Waterloo  were  the 
reward  not  less  of  moral  determination  than  of  military  prowess.  A  heroic 
scn^e  of  DUTY  was  Wellington's  great  characteristic  ;  and  this  regulated  his 
whole  lit'»\  It  ai)peared  equally  throughout  his  whole  political  and  pacific,  as 
his  warlike  career  :  it  explains  what  otherwise  might  appear  at  times  incon- 
sistent ill  his  ])(>liiical  lite.  lie  was  ever  consistent  in  one  thing — Duty  to  his 
SovenM^ju  and  Country.  He  had  strong  and  decided  opinions  on  all  the  great 
questions  which  divided  men's  minds  during  his  day,  and  never  failed  to  ex- 
press those  opitiious  with  the  vigour  which  marks  a  powerful,  and  the  fearless- 
ness which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  noble,  mind.  But  strong  as  these  opinions 
were,  they  yielded  to  a  still  stronger — the  constant  desire  to  serve  his  Sove- 
reign and  C(Mintry,  underall  circumstances,  and  to  the  very  last,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power.  I  le  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  Inevitable  ;  and  when  ho  once  thought 
that  it  had  arrived,  he  at  once  took  his  lino.  Thus  he  vehemently  opposed 
Ileforni ;  and  never,  to  tho  very  last,  changed  his  opinion  regarding  it.  But 
no  sooner  did  it  become  the  law  of  the  land,  than  he  yielded  it  a  willing  obe- 
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Who,  with  one  blow,  compels  the  rock  to  yield 

More  gold  than  rested  in  the  Ljdian  field. 

Who  asks  in  this,  oar  more  prolific  day, 

Where  Ophir's  mines,  once  wrought  by  Israel,  lay  ? 

Consolt  the  Times — it  points  a  ready  road. 

To  the  tme  temples  of  the  Golden  God. 

For  San  Francisco,  ho !— or,  should  yon  quail, 

Why,  for  Port  Philip  there  are  fifty  sail. 

A  clipper  leaves  next  week — she's  tight  and  sounds 

The  cabin  fare  is  only  twenty  pound. 

Sell  all  yon  have,  and  seek  that  blessed  shore. 

Which,  'stead  of  pebble-stones,  yields  precions  ore ; 

Where  the  wild  bushman  eats  his  loathly  fare, 

Upon  a  rock,  more  rich  than  David's  chair. 

One  of  you  Nine,  awake  I    I  need  a  Muse 

To  sing  the  land  of  kites  and  kangaroos, 

Where  nature,  passing  from  the  primal  curse, 

Has  furnished  e*cn  dumb  creatures  with  a  purse, 

And  given  the  rank  oppossnm  of  the  vale 

A  more  convenient  sporran  than  the  Gael. 

Once  on  a  time — *tis  thus  that  empires  rise, 
For  Rome,  whose  oagles  mounted  to  the  skies. 
Owed  her  foundation  to  a  robber  clan. 
The  very  refuse  and  reproach  of  man — 
Once  on  a  time  we  sent  whatever  was  vile« 
From  the  pure  precincts  of  our  northern  isie^ 
To  till  untaxed,  and  free  from  aught  save  toil, 
The  countless  acres  of  a  virgin  soil. 
Was  any  branded  with  the  mark  of  shame  V 
Another  land  received  him  all  the  same. 
The  hardy  labourer,  for  his  weekly  wage. 
Toiled  on,  unnoticed  here,  from  youth  to  age, 
C*heered  by  the  hope  that,  strength  and  manhood  past, 
The  poorhouse  gates  might  yawn  for  him  at  last. 
But  he,  the  young  Colossus  of  the  road, 
Whose  lust  for  plunder  summoned  him  abroad. 
Whose  ardent  soul  aspired  the  path  to  tread 
Pursued  by  Turpin  and  the  glorious  dead— 
Or  he,  the  low -browed  wretch,  obscene  and  sly, 
Whoso  only  thought  was  liow  to  fake  a  cly ; 
Who  never  yet  could  earn  an  honest  meal. 
Or  use  his  nimble  fingers  save  to  steal — 
Their  lot  was  better  far.    Across  the  sea 
Tlieir  generous  country  sent  them  passage-free, 
Tu  hold  sweet  eclogues  'neath  Australian  skies. 
And  waken  Sydney's  groves  with  Fleet  Street's  cries. 
A  pastoral  region,  with  a  thriving  tl<»ck. 
Where  sheep  and  convicts  formed  the  staple  stock  ; 
Where  tallow,  wool,  and  Tybum-talk  combined 
To  raise  the  soul,  and  purify  the  mind. 


The  Golden  Age. 
Behold  it  now.     Not  he,  the  potent  eprite, 
Who  reared  Aladdiu's  palace  in  a  aieiit — 
Not  the  Czar  I'eter,  wbo,  in  mist  iLnd  fog, 
Called  np  hia  glorbiia  citf  from  a  bog, 
WrGDgiit  greater  change  than  that  earvoyor  old. 
Who  raised  a  yellow  atone  and  found  it  gold  1 
Small,  in  the  fiitnre  years,  must  bo  thy  fame, 
Mj  poor  Columbus !    Chiefs  of  former  name — 
Fizarro,  Cortea — sought  rcmnins  of  yoD, 
Save  the  deep  curse  of  those  you  foully  slew. 
Hawkins  sod  Raleigh — men  of  bygone  yeara — 
What  were  ye  both  bat  brilliant  bnccajicers  ? 
Long  since  exhausted  ia  the  hoard  you  brought, 
Scaice  worth  a  banker's — not  a  nntion's — thought. 
YouT  broad  moidoroa  hare  dwiiidlod  iuto  groats ; 
Yonr  spoils  have  sutTcred  change  to  paper  notes. 
One  Jew  alone,  for  one  election  day 
Would  your  whole  precious  El  Dorado  pny. 

Fbantoms,  arannt!    Let  Plutns  lake  hU  stand, 
With  one  foot  steady  on  Auatratiaa  land ; 
Let  him  his  veins  of  native  wealth  display, 
And  call  the  human  vultures  to  their  prey. 
No  need  of  pressing.    Seel  from  north  and  west, 
Adul turn's  inmates  hurry  to  the  quest. 
On  every  side,  in  Babel's  speech  is  heard — 
"Whore  are  the  diggings?     What's  the  rate  per  yard? 
Ten  thousand  souU  delve,  Hght,  blaepheme,  perspire, 
In  nature's  Lombard  Street  of  mud  and  mire ; 
Swarming,  lllie  tadpoles  in  an  April  ditch. 
To  rake  the  drainage,  and  at  once  be  rich. 
The  ships  lie  rotting  on  the  idle  strand — 
Jack  hath  levanted  to  the  golden  land. 
TJnwatched  the  sheep  may  stray,  the  cattle  roam  ; — 
None  but  a  bondslave,  sore,  would  bide  at  home. 
To  Capel  Court  the  strong  infection  spreads ; 
OnCG  more  the  jobbers  raise  their  eager  heads. 
Back  come  the  ravens  who,  in  forty-seven. 
Were  lo  Eologne  or  kindly  Calais  driven  ; 
AU  nudismayed  by  crashes  on  the  rail. 
They  scent  the  foture  carrion  in  the  gale. 
In  foDgus-growth  new  companies  wise — 
"  Invest  your  coin,  ye  widows,  and  be  wise ! 
Make  liaste — delay  not — shares  are  rising  fast ; 
No  ampty  bubble  this,  as  was  the  Ust. 
Behold  this  lump  of  ([narti!  with  giiitering  vrfna — 
Nay,  come  and  handle — it  is  worth  the  pains. 
Gold  by  the  ton !    Who'll  profit  hy  the  hint? 
A  whole  Ben  Nevis  ready  for  the  mini  I 
The  ground  is  purchased  up,  the  rotk  surveyed — 
Two  pounds  deposit,  and  your  fortnne's  made  I " 
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The  bait  is  cast,  the  gndgeons  swarm  in  sight. 
Dear  cousin  Jonas,  art  thou  prone  to  bite? 
Bethink  thee,  coz,  what  sad  mishaps  befell 
The  lines  yon  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well, 
When  yon  and  many  more  embarked  in  shares 
In  that  fell  masquerade  of  bulls  and  bears. 
Gods !  how  ye  vaunted  then.    With  what  disdain 
Ye  looked  on  labour  and  its  patient  gain ! 
The  thrifty  wretch  who  sought  to  work  by  rule. 
Was,  in  your  sago  opinion,  but  a  fool. 
The  easy  road  to  wealth  was  found  at  last ; — 
What  need  of  toil  when  stocks  were  rising  fast? 
Or  if,  at  times,  some  faint  suspicion  came. 
That  they  who  won,  at  length  might  lose  the  game. 
An  oracle  was  near.    From  out  his  den 
The  Delphic  broker  cheered  the  souls  of  men. 
He  knew  the  trafSc  tables — he  could  tell 
When  royal  Hudson  meant  to  buy  or  sell ; 
And — this  was  secret — if  you  wished  to  win. 
Now  was  the  time  to  venture  boldly  in. 
A  line  there  was — he  durst  not  mention  which — 
But,  if  you^d  trust  him,  he  would  make  you  rich. 
Down  below  par  its  value  had  been  driven — 
Next  week  the  shares  would  rise  to  thirty-seven ! 

Too  ready  ink  1    O  far  too  easy  pen  1 
Where  was  your  guardian  angel,  Jonas,  then  ? 
Did  no  misgivings  haunt  you  when  you  signed 
For  more  than  twice  your  father  left  behind  ? 
Had  you  no  wholesome  doubts — no  lurking  fear 
Of  that  sly  serpent  whispering  in  your  ear? 
Heard  you  no  warning  voices  in  your  sleep 
Repeat  the  adage — Look  before  you  leap  ? 
Alas !  against  the  chance  of  instant  gain. 
E'en  conscience  makes  her  stem  protest  in  vain ! 
For  one  short  month  you  saw  your  stakes  augment. 
And  reckoned  up  your  gain  at  cent  per  cent. 
Brisk  was  the  betting,  as  when  gamblers  set 
Their  shifting  gold  at  hazard  or  roulette. 
Then  came  the  crash !    And  such  a  howl  arose, 
As  when  a  city's  plundered  by  its  foes  1 
*'  Sell  out  at  once ! "  was  now  the  general  cry — 
Vain  the  advice,  for  not  a  soul  would  buy. 
Behold  in  fits  a  valiant  son  of  Mars — 
"  Who'll  purchase  scrip  ?  "    For  what  ?    To  light  cigars  ? 
With  shaking  limbs  the  pale  directors  stood. 
Protesting  faintly  that  their  shares  were  good. 
"  The  dividend  is  sure,  despite  of  falls ; " 
Yea,  but,  my  masters — who's  to  pay  the  calls  f 
Yet  wherefore  dwell  on  those  portentous  years. 
Unblessed  by  any  save  the  engineers. 
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WliO  pierced  tlie  mountaine,  framed  the  iron  way, 
Brought  in  their  bills,  and  forced  tlie  rest  lo  pay? 
Not  onra  in  epite  or  mftlice  to  recall 
The  frenzj-fit  tbat  rained  faearlh  and  hall, 
Divorced  broad  acres  from  their  JuckJess  lord. 
And  emote  the  merchant  sharper  than  the  sword. 
Nations,  they  say,  go  mad  as  well  aa  men — 
Good,  if  a  nation  find  its  wita  again  I 
Yet  still,  thoagh  now  diverted  from  (he  rails, 
'Twonld  seem  that  England's  luaar  mood  prevaila- 
Still  in  her  brain  the  wild  esciteinent  bums 
Of  grand  investments  and  of  qoick  retnrns. 
The  preacher  reads  the  holy  text  aloud, 
Denonncing  Mammon  to  the  assembled  crowl— 
The  fervent  congregation  cries  "■  Amen  I "' 
And  straightway  tnrna  to  Mammon's  works  again. 
I  need  not  here  the  thrice-told  tale  repeat, 
■   Of  nobles  grovelling  at  a  gambler's  feet — 
Of  hero-worship  in  Egyptian  shape — 
Of  idiots  offering  incense  to  an  ape. 
Snch  things  bavc  been,  and  are ;  for  wealth  bas  p( 
And  will  retain  it  till  earth's  latest  hour; 
Sages  may  mourn,  and  satirists  may  laugh. 
But  aye  there 's  homage  for  the  Golden  Calf. 
Thai  common  weakness,  wliich  but  few  despise, 
'Twere  vain  for  me  to  brand  or  stigmatise. 
Still  does  the  motley  crowd  on  Dives  wait, 
And  none  consort  with  Lazarns  at  the  gate. 

It  may  be  true  that,  in  the  days  of  old, 
-Our  fathers,  like  ourselves,  were  bent  on  gold. 
And  Chat  the  reverence  which  they  also  paid 
Regarded  more  the  scabbard  than  the  blade. 
Yet  not  till  now— so  I  at  lea-st  maintain— 
Was  England's  glory  ranked  beneath  her  gain  ; 
Her  matchless  empire,  instanced  as  a  curse 
By  the  mean  guardians  of  the  pnblic  pnrse  ; 
Ker  power  curtailed  on  every  vile  pretence  ; 
Her  safety  styled  a  question  of  expense  I 

O  men  !  O  brothers  I  hearken — ere  the  grave 
Tot  ever  shuts  upon  the  wise  and  brave — 
Why  speak  I  thns?— on  him,  iho  greatest  man 
That  England  knew  since  first  her  fame  began. 
In  yonlh,  the  keen  Pelides  of  the  war ; 
In  manhood,  sager  than  Ulysses  far; 
In  age,  like  Nestor,  honoured  and  revered 
By  the  proud  chiefs  his  high  example  reared. 
Not  yet  for  him  has  rang  the  funeral  knell, 
Thoy  have  not  laid  hira  in  his  narrow  cell ; 
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Uncovered  yet  remains  the  stately  head 

Of  the  gray  warrior,  grandest  now,  when  dead. 

O,  in  that  coming  day  of  grief  and  gloom, 

When  England's  best  shall  bear  him  to  the  tomb — 

When  every  eye  will  glisten  with  a  tear 

As  true  as  ever  wet  a  father's  bier — 

O  while  ye  gaze  upon  that  honoured  grave, 

Slight  not  the  warning  that  his  wisdom  gave — 

Forget  not  that  his  latest  prayer  was  given 

For  our  dear  country  at  the  gate  of  heaven— 

For  us  and  ours !     O  well  for  us  to  weep! 

He  lies  for  ever  in  his  glorious  sleep  ; 

Nor  drum,  nor  trump,  nor  hostile  legions*  tread 

Can  now  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  dead. 

O  well  for  us  to  weep  I    Let  tears  of  shame 

Show  that  our  mourning  is  not  but  in  name. 

Have  we  not  heard,  and  heard  without  rebnke, 

A  base  Tliersites  railing  at  the  Duke  ? 

Have  we  not  heard  a  cottonmonger's  sneers 

At  his  hoar  head  and  honourable  years  ? 

Let  that  mean  demagogue,  with  brazen  brow, 

Dare  to  repeat  his  witless  insult  now! 

The  very  knaves  that  took  his  words  on  tmst 

Would  scowl  upon  him  with  supreme  disgust, 

And  spurn  the  wretch  who  durst  at  such  a  time 

Connect  the  name  of  Wellington  with  crime ! 

For  ever  quenched  is  that  heroic  light 
That  beamed  before  us  in  the  darkest  night, 
Even  as  the  fiery  pillar  sent  to  guide 
The  hosts  of  Israel  o'er  the  deserts  wide. 
New  times— new  thoughts  1    We  need  some  novel  sage 
To  rise,  the  fresh  apostle  of  the  age ; 
Through  human  wit  some  wiser  rule  to  teach 
Than  that  which  severed  nations  by  their  speech. 
Lo,  he  is  here  1    To  sympathising  friends 
Her  brawny  blacksmith  young  Columbia  sends ; 
His  voice  yet  raucous  with  the  forge's  fume, 
He  mounts  the  platform  graced  by  Joseph  Hume — 
Swings  his  huge  fists  as  with  a  hammer's  bang. 
And  shouts  for  peace  in  pestilent  harangue. 
No  common  Vulcan  our  audacious  smith ! 
With  frantic  gesture  and  with  furious  pith 
He  rails  at  kings,  denounces  nations'  wars. 
And  hurls  his  anvil  at  the  crest  of  Mars  1 
Big  burly  Quakers  follow  in  his  wake. 
And  cotton  lords — for  exportation 's  sake. 
Loud  be  your  wail,  you  diplomatic  crew ! 
Henceforth  the  world  hath  little  need  of  you  ; 
Away  for  ever  with  your  paper  boats — 
Your  quires  of  protocols  and  reams  of  notes, 
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Yonr  treaties  framed  by  famona  heads  of  yoro, 
Your  old  absurd  tradilionftrj-  lore  ; 
Let  FaimersloQ  and  BonEen  disappear, 
We  need  no  Btateamen  of  their  kidney  here ! 
Oni  Ooiigreas  rests  upon  a  wider  biue ; 
Its  doors  lire  open  to  the  human  race. 
Walk  in,  my  friends !    Nay^never  stand  in  awe — 
Yoq'II  gain  a  hearing  if  you  roil  at  law. 
No  pradiBh  audience  this — propound  your  views ; 
Be  pungent,  not  with  titimour,  bat  abuse. 
Take  Satan's  metbod,  nbicb  is  aimply  tliis — 
To  carp  and  snar!  at  everything  that  is. 
No  better  mode!  can  be  kept  in  view ; 
That  shrewd  reformer  knows  &  thing  or  two. 
Some  spedal  tests  ore  ratlier  in  liis  way, 
Bnt  they're  not  biudiug— ao  his  prophets  say. 
Honour  tlie  King— or  Queoo  ?— the  thing 's  absurd ! 
What 's  honour  ? — notliiog  but  an  empty  word. 
And  what's  allegiance,  but  a  quibbling  phrase, 
Despised  by  freemen  in  tliose  liberal  days? 
Submit  to  powers  that  be  ?    Ye  gods  I  is't  fit 
That  any,  save  a  bondsman,  should  submit? 
That  doctrine  anrelj  none  woold  dare  to  press — 
Old  man,  'tis  hardly  safe  to  answer— Yes  I 
Your  faith  was  fashionod  in  an  ancient  school ; 
Tonr  life  was  spent  beneath  a  different  rule  ; 
The  free  compatriots  of  your  early  day 
Knew  how  to  love,  to  honour,  and  obey. 
Tboy  duly  worshipped  at  their  fathers'  fane, 
-  For  them  the  democrat  declaimed  in  vain. 
No  weekly  sheets  of  filth  and  lies  combined 
Brought  rank  infection  to  tlie  honest  mind. 
They  heard  no  canting  doctrine  frona  abroad  ; 
No  miscreant  stepped  betwixt  them  and  their  God. 
They  loved  their  country ;  proud  were  they  to  daim 
The  old  distinction  of  an  Euglish  name  ; 
The  Saxon  blood  ran  warm  witbiu  their  veina — 
They  hated  treason,  and  they  scoffed  at  chains. 
Not  such  the  creed  these  noisy  boasters  bawl 
From  platform,  hustings,  conu  oil -room,  and  ball. 
Wild  with  delight,  they  saw  in  neighbouring  France 
The  torches  glaring  and  the  sabres  glance  ; 
When  great  King  Mob  arose  in  frantic  raid 
Against  the  pnppet  moaarch  it  had  made. 
In  haste,  to  hail  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
To  Paris  straight  our  rank  reformers  ran. 
"  Are  we  not  brothers?  "    "  Yea  I  "  the  blouses  cried, 
"  We  all  are  brothers,  and  we'll  all  divide  1 
Death  to  the  rich  I  all  property  is  theft !  " 
Aghast  our  patriots  liatened- and  they  left. 
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Freedom  we  love,  bat  freedom  was  not  there. 
That  foul  Megsera,  with  the  tangled  hair, 
All  blood  besprent,  and  drank  with  fiery  wine, 
Bore  little  token  of  a  birth  divine. 
Yet  hymns  were  fashioned  in  that  beldame^s  praise. 
And  Loudon^s  minstrels  shrined  her  in  their  lays ; 
With  gibbering  glee  the  ghost  of  Thomas  Paine 
Heard  the  old  watchwords  thrill  the  streets  again, 
And  eager  Chartists  marmared  as  they  ran — 
^*  The  Age  of  Reason  and  the  Rights  of  Man !  '* 

Turn  we  from  this  nnto  onr  former  theme ; 
Be  Gold  again  our  topic  and  oar  dream. 
O  thou  mysterious  witch,  yclept  the  League — 
Thou  youngest  bom  of  Falsehood  and  Intrigue — 
Thou  fairly-seeming,  yet  deceitful  maid — 
Thou  gay  Calypso  of  the  cotton  trade, — 
Where  is  the  promise  now,  the  pledge  secure. 
Once  made  by  him,  your  lusty  paramour  ? 
Why  do  the  foreign  nations  still  refuse 
To  cancel  customs,  and  relax  their  dues  ? 
Why  do  obnoxious  tariffs  still  appear. 
Waxing  in  growth  with  each  successive  year  ? 
How  comes  it  that  America  and  France 
Bound  not  responsive  to  the  proffered  dance. 
But  evermore,  with  sulky  looks,  decline 
To  interchange  their  kindred  hand  with  thine  ? 
Did  you  e'er  hope— His  time  to  ask  it  yet — 
To  catch  shrewd  Jonathan  within  your  net — 
Or  coax  our  bearded  neighbour,  Despardieux, 
Quite  to  forget  the  fate  of  Waterloo  ? 
Unhappy  female  !  if  you  did,  *twere  vain— 
Nay,  try  your  arts  on  Germany  and  Spain. 
The  Don  wont  take  your  calicoes  for  wine. 
And  black  as  thunder  glooms  the  Zollverein. 
No  bigots  they  to  meet  with  surly  scorn 
Your  free  proposals  for  their  surplus  com. 
Your  bosom  bare,  they'll  fill  it  in  a  trice — 
Ah  but.  Calypso  I  why  not  fix  a  price  ? 
Like  other  jades,  when  warning  is  in  vain, 
You  risked  the  danger,  and  you  lost  the  gain. 
And  fain  would  meet  the  vexing  question  now 
With  broad  defiance  brazened  on  your  brow. 

What  has  been  done,  is  patent  to  us  all ; 
It  may  be,  partly,  done  beyond  recall. 
For  frequent  changes  in  those  perilous  times, 
Appear  to  statesmen  little  short  of  crimes ; 
And  the  great  art  of  whirling  round  the  wheel, 
Has  perished  with  its  prime  Professor,  Peel. 
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Ifet  not  for  iliat  shall  we,  who  rocogniac 
No  special  gift  in  Leagne-mioinied  eyes, 
Reiiouuco  the  right  of  jadgment  on  tbo  past, 
Or,  scoargiDg  former  foIlieB,  Bpnre  the  Itut. 

Pi'odQCtion — Genesis — 'tis  all  the  same — 
Tliat  hatb  been  argacil  in  the  works  of  Graham, 
ir  any  still  take  interest  in  the  test, 
Or  on  the  qaeetion  feci  at  all  perplexeil, 
Let  them  consult  the  horaogeneoas  views 
Conceived  and  ntlered  b}*  the  Border  muse. 
One  year  it  seemeth  to  tho  good  Sir  James, 
Such  and  so  stringent  Rro  the  formera'  claims. 
That — wheat  reduced — the  tenant,  with  a  corse, 
Must  qait  the  country  while  he  owns  a  parse. 
Not  so  \i\i  notions  in  another  year  ; 
Then,  weak  and  flimsy  all  their  claims  appcar- 
Whftt  formerly  was  right,  is  monatroaa  now. 
All  cliange  depending  on  tlio  landlord's  vow. 
A  now  idea  comes  witboat  expense — 
"AV'here's  yonr  guano,  fellows?— have  yon  sense? 
'Tis  mere  delusion  that  yon  can't  compete 
With  Polish  peasants  in  the  growth  of  wheat. 
Don't  talli  of  taxes  and  inclement  skies — 
Reduce  the  rents  ?    Why,  Sii'S,  they  ought  to  rise  I 
And,  hark  ye— there''8  a  Uon  in  the  path — 
The  army — hcra !    Beat  not  provoke  its  wrath  1 " 

O  many-aided  conncillor,  farewell  1 
On  thee  and  thino  we  have  not  space  to  dwell. 
One  passing  tribnte  only  it  is  fit 
To  lay  before  the  altar  of  thy  wit. 
Not  the  chameleon  with  its  hundred  dyee, 
And  instant  gleams  that  mock  the  gSEer's  eyes — 
Not  Protens'  self,  when  deftly  bound  of  yore 
By  Arleifeus  on  Eniathia's  shore, 
lo  rapid  change  of  form  conid  vie  with  thee. 
Consummate  master  of  inconstancy ! 

Well,  then,  the  novel  law  exerts  its  force  ; 
What  follows  next  ?    Why,  Exodns  of  course ! 
Ko  other  issue  coold  be  seen  or  shown 
When  foreign  labonr  supersedes  onr  own. 
Why  till  the  soil,  if  profitless  we  reap? 
Who  cares  for  that  ? — the  people's  bread  is  cheap! 
O  strangest  symptom  of  a  thriving  state, 
When  countless  thousands  swarm  to  emigrate  1 
When  half  a  people  gird  their  loins  lo  fly, 
Not  from  oppression,  bat  prosperity ! 
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What  wild  delusion  tempts  them  thns  to  roam, 
Jast  at  the  time  when  trade  is  freed  at  home? 
Hope  they,  perchance,  within  their  new  abode, 
To  live  beneath  some  yet  more  liberal  code? 
What  seek  our  children  in  the  Western  soil? 
Mark  the  reply — "  Protection  for  their  toil !  " 

Whigs!  if  you  ever  pondered  for  an  hour 
On  aught  save  means  to  scramble  into  power — 
If,  for  a  time,  your  thoughts  could  turn  astray 
From  prurient  gloatings  after  future  pay — 
This  Exodus,  methinks,  might  well  abate 
Your  self*  sufficient  confidence  of  late, 
And  force  even  reckless  Russell  to  confess 
That  Melbourne's  notion  was  the  wiser  gaess. 
Round  Richard's  object  there  was  no  disguise — 
It  loomed  distinct  through  multitudes  of  lies. 
All  knew  to  what  it  tended — right  or  wrong, 
He  had  his  purpose,  and  he  kept  it  strong. 
And  therefore  I,  who  still  detest  his  views, 
Dare  not  to  him,  in  honour,  to  refuse 
Some  glory  in  the  deed,  which  furtive  John 
Would  fain  appropriate  to  himself  alone. 
Had  Pharaoh  kindly  dealt  with  Jacob*s  race, 
Perchance  they  might  have  tarried  in  their  place — 
Enriched  the  land  that  lay  by  sullen  Nile, 
And  borne  Egyptian  burdens  for  a  while. 
But  Pharaoh,  acting  on  the  liberal  law, 
Demanded  bricks,  and  yet  refused  his  straw. 
Ramses  and  Russell  both  have  pregnant  claims 
In  emigration's  page  to  live  as  names  ; 
And,  in  the  point  of  worth,  'tis  hard  to  choose 
'Twixt  those  who  scourged  the  Irish  or  the  JewB. 
I'd  like  to  ask — and  answer  it  who  list, 
Save  that  dull  dotard,  the  Economist — 
One  question  which  may  well  attention  fix — 
AVhcn  Israel  left,  who  was't  supplied  the  bricks  ? 
In  science  ages  only  count  as  hours ; 
For  "  bricks  "  read  "  taxes,"  and  the  question's  ours. 
Yet  Industry,  they  say,  is  wholly  free — 
It  may  be  so  with  some,  but  not  with  me. 
Though  poor  the  raiment  that  defends  our  back3. 
Not  even  scribblers  'scape  the  Income-tax. 
Why  comes  that  hateful  wretch,  at  stated  times. 
To  gauge  my  couplets  and  excise  my  rhymes? 
Why  does  he  ravish  from  my  mean  abode. 
The  hard-earned  fruits  of  elegy  and  ode? 
No  land  have  I,  no  mansion  or  domain. 
My  only  mine — a  poor  one — is  my  brain ; 
And  yet  for  brains  there's  no  exemption  made. 
Why  am  I  taxed?— to  bolster  up  Free  Trade! 
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No  uarrel  all  of  aa  in  wrath  withstood 
The  vile  proposal  of  that  bungler  Wood- 
Phoebus  bo  praiaed,  he's  oot !—  to  titho  onr  stock. 
And  shear  more  closely  the  Parnassian  flock  1 
To  mulct  the  silent  author,  sure,  is  hard — 
Why  not  a  tax  on  speeches  by  the  yard  ? 
Why  not  amerce,  on  each  successive  night. 
The  restlesa  tongues  of  Gibson  and  of  Bright? 
Apply  the  rule  of  "  profits  drawn  from  trade," 
To  Ireland's  patriots  and  their  stOQt  brigade  I 
Pln<^  Murphy's  flowers  of  rhetoric  in  their  bloom, 
And  e'en  extract  a  tax  from  Joseph  Hume? 
What  princely  dividends  wottld  brilliant  Grey, 
In  right  oflong  colonial  speeches,  pay  ! 
And  Cliisholm  Anatey,  if  lie's  vocal  yet, 
Miglit  ID  one  year  redeem  the  nation's  debt. 

Dear  lady  Muses,  of  experience  hoar, 
Say,  were  y  oar  votaries  handled  thus  of  yore? 
Were  Homer's  Iliads  reckoned  line  by  Une? 
Took  Solon  tithings  of  the  art  divine? 
Why  pay  for  PegaSBS,  that  ateert  (orlom, 
Who  rarely  ever  tastes  a  feed  of  corn? 
Lo  I  in  the  name  of  all  Ihe  tnncFlil  trade, 
I,  from  my  garret,  supplicate  your  sid. 
From  that  bad  emioencc  my  earnest  cries 
Can  snrely  penetrate  the  neigbboaring  skiCE. 

0  give  aasistance  to  your  sons,  I  pray — 
Melt  the  responsive  heart  of  Vivian  Grey  ; 
Lead  him  to  deal  with  men  of  wealth  and  gain, 
Not  with  ns  poor  distractors  of  oor  brain ! 
Else  I,  descending  from  my  tall  abode, 

Like  other  bards,  perforce  must  roam  abroad — 
Assume  Ihe  rocking-cradlc  once  again, 
Take  up  the  shovel,  and  renounce  the  pen. 
Even  now  I  listen,  in  my  nightly  dreams, 
To  the  hoarse  purling  of  Australian  streams  ; 
Mistake  tbe  amorous  call  of  cats  that  woo, 
For  tlio  wild  shriek  of  etarlled  kangaroo  ; 
And  deem  Ihe  carlieat  Covenl-garden  cry, 
To  be  the  digger's  morning  rhapsody  I 

Gold — gold  I  On  every  side  I  hear  the  sound ! 
Somewhere,  no  donbt,  tbe  metal  must  abonnd, 

1  panse  and  look,  like  Whilllngton  of  yore, 
Lest  at  my  feet  should  lie  tbe  precious  ore. 
But — woe  the  while — I  have  not  found  it  3'el ; 
No  more  have  many,  gracing  the  Gazette. 
"Tig  coming  in,  Ibey  say,  both  fast  and  free — 
AJaa  I  I  know  it  never  comes  to  me 
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I  meet  no  golden  symptoms  when  I  stop 
To  eat,  sans  wine,  my  melancholy  chop ; 
Nor  can  I  trace  in  any  friend  I  join. 
Much  angmentation  of  his  stores  of  coin. 

Who  draweth  near  with  such  a  piteous  face  ? 
I  know  him  now — a  Whig  that  lost  his  place. 
A  staunch  adherent  he,  in  every  shape. 
Of  the  grand  mysteries  of  wax  and  tape ; 
A  firm  believer  in  the  juggling  plan  ; 
A  steadfast,  thorough-going  partisan. 
Why  prowls  he  now  so  late  through  Scotland-yard  ? 
Why  to  yon  window  turns  his  fond  regard  ? 
Why  near  that  portal  lounges  he  so  slow  ? 
Alas  !  metbinks  I  comprehend  his  woe  I 
Even  as  the  Peri  of  the  eastern  song, 
At  Eden^s  glorious  gateway  lingered  long. 
Though  conscious  in  her  soul  that  never  more 
For  her  might  open  that  celestial  door — 
So  now,  his  manly  heart  with  sorrow  big, 
Before  the  Treasury  stalks  the  banished  Whig ! 
For  him  no  more  official  tapers  bum — 
No  pitying  angel  hints  at  his  return ; 
No  more  shall  he  pursue  at  quarter-day. 
The  bounding  steps  of  Russell  and  of  Grey  ; 
Or,  deeply  caring  for  his  country's  good. 
Exchange  responsive  pleasantries  with  Wood. 

Unhappy  youth  I  why  longer  tarry  here  ? 
This  place  for  thee  is  desolate  and  drear ! 
Nay,  weep  not  so  I  that  sob  my  bosom  rends — 
Follow  your  leader — seek  your  northern  friends. 
Behold,  where  undismayed  by  late  defeat. 
Your  glorious  chief  forsakes  his  close  retreat — 
Achieves  new  victories  on  Albyn's  shore, 
And  gathers  burgess  tickets  by  the  score ! 
Hark  !  how  his  treble  pipe,  on  Tay  and  Forth, 
Thrills  through  the  ardent  patriots  of  the  north — 
Enlists  fresh  hordes  of  Bailies  in  his  cause. 
And  from  lethargic  Provosts  wrings  applause. 
No  trumpeter  needs  he !    That  injured  saint. 
With  soul  superior  to  absurd  restraint, 
Sounds  his  own  praise,  and  ever  more  proclaims 
His  as  the  foremost  of  existing  names  ! 
See,  while  he  utters  no  uncertain  sound, 
How  keenly  gaze  his  satellites  around  ; 
With  Spartan  valour  how  they  cheer  their  guide — 
A  horrid  hunger  gnawing  at  their  side — 
Expectant  of  the  day  when,  once  again 
That  great  commander  shall  resume  his  reign, 
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And,  with  a  smile  of  triumpii  on  hia  face, 
Invito  Ihem  back  to  Gosbcii  and  to  pluce  I 

But  now  the  eveniog  sliades  are  BCttliog  doivi 
A  creeping  fog  invades  tlic  giitveriog  towu  ; 
Clammy  and  cold  the  atonea  beneath  tuy  feet, 
And  boarae  the  cry  of  miostrels  in  the  street. 
I'll  liic  mc  home,  and  laj  my  aching  head 
Ou  the  hard  pillow  of  oiy  trnckle  bed. 
To  dream,  perhaps,  of  Banae  in  her  tower — 
Of  Jove  descending  in  a  generous  shower — 
Of  Sbylock'a  torturea,  and  Gehazi's  craft— 
Of  Crassns  writliing  at  the  molten  dranght ; 
And  wake  to  own,  with  many  a  wiaer  snge. 
That  gold  alone  oon  make  no  Golden  Age. 


"  LoRDiE,  you're  only  a  laddie.    I  fully.    Neither  is  hia  face  in  the  leaat 

wonder  bow  yon  can  daur  to  apeak  degree  like  Sir  Alexander's  face,  but 

that  way  tome!"  sallow  and  trauaiiionist,  like  his  form; 

"  But  it's  true  for  all  that,  Katie,"  and  Lordie'a  voice  ia  broken,   and, 

said  llic  jouDg  Enrl  of  Edlie.  remaining  no  longer  a  boy'e  voice, 

Katie  Stewart  is  leaning  against  a  croaks  with   a  strange  discordance, 

great  aab-trec,  which  just  begins,  in  which  does  not  belong  to  manhood, 

this  bright  April  weather,  to  throw  The  yoDth  ia  in  earnest,  however — 

abroad  its  tardy  Leaves  to  the  soft  there  can  be  no  qnestion  of  that, 
wind  and  the  sun.    A  tear  of  anger        "I'll  bo  of  age  in    three  years, 

ia  in  Katie's  bine  eye,  a  blush  of  in-  Katie." 

dignation  on  her  cheek ;  forLordie —  "I'm  eight- and -twenty,  my  Lord 
Lordie,whomshe  remembers  "ailltle  Kellie,"  eaid  Katie,  drawing  herself 
tiny  boy,"  who  used  to  sit  on  ber  up;  "I'm  John  Stewart  of  the  Mil- 
knee — has  just  been  saying  to  her  ton's  danghter,  and  troth -plighted  to 
what  the  modest  Sir  Ale  sand  cr  never  one  William  Morison,  master  ai  the 
ventured  to  say,  aud  has  said  it  la  Poole.  Maybe  you  didna  hear,  or 
extravagant  language  and  very  doubt-  may  have  forgotten;  and  I'm  Lady 
ful  taste,  as  the  most  obstreperous  Anne's  gnest  in  Kellie,  and  have  a 
Etrephon  might  have  said  it ;  while  right  that  no  man  should  say  uncivil 
Katie,  desperately  resentful,  could  words  to  niu  as  far  as  its  shadow 
almost  cry  for  shame.  falls." 

Before  her  stands  the  jonng  lord,        "  But,  Katie,  nobody's  uudvil  to 

ia  ibe  graceful  dress  of  the  time,  with  you.     Have  yon  not  known  ine  all 

one  of  the  beautiful  cambric  cravata  my  life  ?" 

which  Katie  mode,  about  his  neclc,        "  I've  carried  ye  down  Ibis  very 

Bi)d  the  rich  lace  ends  falling  over  road,  Lordie,"  sud  Katie  with  eni- 

"  the  open-stitch  hem"  of  his  shirt,  phasia. 

— Katie's  workmanship  too.     A  tall        "  Well,  well ;  what  of  that  ?  "  aaiil 

yoDth,  scarcely  yet  resolved  into  a  the yonng man  impatiently.     "Kniie, 

niau,   Lordie    is,   to  tell  the  truth,  why  can't  you  listen  to  me?    I  tell 

slightly  awkward,  and  swings  abont  you — " 
hia  length  of  limb  by  no  means  grace-         "  If  you  tell  me  another  word  mail', 
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T\\  never  enter  Kellie  Castle  again, 
as  lang  as  ye're  within  twenty  mile," 
exclaimed  the  angry  Katie. 

"  You'll  be  in  a  better  humour 
next  time,"  said  the  young  lord,  as,  a 
little  subdued,  he  turned  away. 

Katie  stood  by  the  ash-tree  a  long 
time  watching  him ;  and  after  he 
was  gone,  remained  still,  silently 
looking  down  the  avenue.  Ten 
years— ten  weary  years  have  passed 
since  Willie  Morison  was  taken 
away :  for  little  Katie  Stewart,  whom 
he  left  at  the  close  of  her  eighteenth 
spring,  has  now  seen  cight-and- 
twenty  summers — and  to-morrow  will 
complete  the  tenth  twelvemonth  since 
the  cutter's  boat  stole  into*  Anster 
harbour,  and  robbed  the  little  town 
of  her  8toutest  sons. 

And  Katie  looks  away  to  the  west, 
and  prays  in  her  heart  for  the  ending 
of  the  war — though  sometimes,  sick- 
ened with  this  weary  flood  of  suc- 
cessive days,  she  believes  what  the 
village  propliets  say,  that  these  are 
the  last  times,  and  that  the  war  will 
never  end — or  that  the  war  will  end 
without  bringing  safety  to  Willie  ; 
and  the  tears  rise  into  her  grave 
woman's  eyes,  and  she  puts  up  her 
hand  to  wipe  them;  for  now  they 
seldom  come  in  Hoods,  as  the  girl's 
tears  did,  but  are  bitterer,  sadder 
drops  than  even  those. 

Ten  years  1  But  her  eyes  'are  un- 
dimmcd,  her  cheek  unfaded,  and  you 
could  not  guess  by  Katie  Stewart's 
face  tbat  she  had  seen  the  light  so 
long;  only  in  her  heart  Katie  feels 
an  unnatural  calmness  which  troubles 
her — a  long  stretch  of  patience,  which 
seems  to  have  benumlK.'d  her  spirit — 
and  she  thinks  she  is  growing  old. 

Poor,  vain,  boyish  Lordiel  lie 
thinks  she  is  ruminating  on  his  words, 
as  he  sees  her  go  slowly  home ;  but 
his  words  have  })assed  from  her  mind, 
with  the  momentary  anger  they  occa- 
sioned ;  and  Katie  only  sighs  out  the 
weariness  which  oppresses  her  heart. 
It  does  not  overcome  her  often,  but 
now  and  then  it  silently  runs  over ; 
weary,  very  weary  —  wondering  if 
these  days  and  years  will  ever  end ; 
looking  back  to  see  them,  gone  like  a 
dream  ;  looking  forward  to  the  in- 
terminable array  of  them,  which 
crowd  upon  her,  all  dim  and  inarti- 
culate like  the  last,  and  thinking  if 


she  could  onlj  see  an  end  —  only 
an  end! 

Bauby  Rodger  stands  under  the 
window  in  the  west  room,  with  a 
letter  in  her  hand.  You  could  almost 
fancy  Bauby  a  common  pr}'ing- wait- 
ing-woman,  she  examines  the  saper- 
scription  so  curiously ;  but  Bauby 
would  scorn  to  glance  within,  were  it 
in  her  power. 

*^  Miss  Katie,  here's  ane  been  wi*  a 
letter  to  yon,"  said  Bauby,  not  with- 
ont  8ns])icion,  as  she  delivered  it  into 
Katie's  hand. 

A  ship  letter — but  not  addressed  by 
Willie  Morison — and  Katie's  fingers 
tremble  as  she  breaks  the  seal.  But 
it  is  Willie  Morison's  hand  within. 

"  My  dear  Katie, — I  am  able  to 
write  very  little — only  a  word  to  tell 
you  not  to  be  feared  if  you  hear  that 
Tm  killed;  for  Tm  not  killed  jost 
yet.  There's  a  leg  the  doctor  thinks 
he  will  need  to  have,  and  some  more 
things  ail  me — fashions  things  to  cure ; 
but  I  never  can  think  that  Tve  been 
so  guarded  this  whole  time,  no  to  be 
brought  home  at  last ; — for  God  is  aye 
kind,  and  so  (now  that  Tm  lamed 
and  useless)  is  man.  If  I  mast  die^ 
blessings  on  you,  Katie,  for  minding 
me;  and  we'll  meet  yet  in  a  place 
that  will  be  home^  though  not  the 
home  we  thought  of.  But  if  I  live, 
I'll  get  back — back  to  give  yon  the 
refusing  of  a  disabled  man,  and  a 
lamiter.  Katie,  fare -ye -well!  I 
think  upou  ye  night  and  day,  whether 
I  live  or  die.  W.  Mohison." 

*^  Katie  Stewart  I  my  bairn!  my 
lamb ! "  exclaimed  Bauby,  hastening 
to  offer  the  support  of  her  shoulder  to 
the  tottering  figure,  which  sadly 
needed  it — for  the  colour  had  fled  from 
Katie's  very  lips,  and  her  eyes  were 
blind  with  sickness  —  *^what  ails 
ye,  my  darlin'?  What's  happened, 
Miss  Katie  V  Oh,  the  Lord  send  he 
binna  killed  I " 

^^  He's  no  killed,  Bauby,"  said 
Katie  hoarsely — *'  he's  no  killed — he 
says  he's  no  killed ;  but  no  ane  near 
him  that  cares  for  him,  no  ane  within 
a  thousand  miles  but  what  would  make 
as  muckle  of  anither  man;  and  the 
hands  of  thae  hard  doctors  on  my  pnir 
Willie— my  puir  Willie !  Oh,  Bauby, 
Bauby !  do  ye  think  he's  gane  ?  " 
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'^No,  my  lamb!  he's  no  gane," 
cried  Bauby  gravely.  "  Do  ye  think 
the  spirit  that  likit  ye  sao  weel  conld 
have  passed  without  a  sign  ?  and  IVe 
heard  nae  death-warning  in  this  house 
since  the  Earl  departed.  Ye  may 
plead  for  him  yet  with  the  Ane  that 
can  save ;  and,  oh !  be  thankful,  my 
bairn,  that  ye  needna  to  gang  lang 
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pilgrimages  to  a  kirk  or  a  temple,  but 
can  lift  np  yonr  heart  wherever  ye  be  1  ** 
And  Bauby  drew  her  faronrite 
close  to  her  breast,  and  covered  the 
wan,  tearfhl  face  with  her  great 
sheltering  hand,  while  she  too  Med 
np  her  heart — the  kind.  God-fearing, 
tender  heart,  which  dwelt  so  strangely 
in  this  herculean  frame. 


CHAFrxB  zxnii. 


It  Is  a  Jane  day,  bnt  not  a  bright 
one,  and  Katie  has  left  the  coroneted 
gate  of  Kellie  Castle,  and  takes  the 
road  downward  to  the  Firth  ;  for  ske 
is  going  to  the  Milton  to  see  her 
mother. 

Why  she  chooses  to  strike  down  at 
once  to  the  sea,  instead  of  keeping  by 
the  more  peaceful  way  along  the 
fields,  we  cannot  tell,  for  the  day  is 
as  boisterous  as  if  it  had  been  March 
instead  of  June;  and  as  she  gradually 
nears  the  coast,  the  wind,  growing 
wilder  and  wilder,  swells  into  a  per- 
fect hurricane ;  but  it  pleases  Katie — 
for,  restless  with  anxiety  and  fear,  her 
mind  cannot  bear  the  summer  quiet- 
ness, and  it  calms  her  in  some  degree 
to  see  the  storm. 

For  it  is  two  months  now  since  she 
received  the  letter  which  told  her  of 
Willie's  wounds ;  and  since,  she  has 
heard  nothing  of  him — if  he  lives,  or  if 
he  has  died.  It  is  strange  how  short 
the  ten  years  look,  to  turn  back 
npon  tbcm  now — shorter  than  these 
snnuy  weeks  of  May  just  past,  which 
her  fever  of  anxious  thought  has 
lengthened  into  ages.  Poor  Willie  I 
she  thinks  of  him  as  if  they  had 
parted  yesterday — alone  in  the  dark 
cabin  or  dreary  hospital,  tended  by 
strange  hands — by  men's  hands — with 
doctors  (and  they  have  a  horror  of 
surgery  in  these  rural  places,  and 
think  all  operators  barbarous)  guiding 
him  at  their  will ;  and  Katie  hurries 
along  with  a  burning  hectic  on  her 
cheek,  as  for  the  hundredth  time  she 
imagines  the  horrors  of  an  operation— 
though  it  is  very  true  that  even  her 
excited  imagination  falls  far  short  of 
what  was  then,  in  too  many  cases,  the 
truth. 

And  now  the  graceful  antique  spire 
of  St  Monance  shoots  up  across  the 
troubled  sky,  and  beyond  it  the  Firth 


is  plunging  madly,  dashing  np  wreaths 
of  spray  into  the  aur,  and  roaring  in 
upon  the  roeks  with  a  long  angry 
swell,  which  in  a  calmer  hour  woald 
have  made  Katie  fear.  Bnt  now  it 
only  excites  her  as  she  straggles  in 
the  face  of  the  wind  to  the  highway 
which  runs  along  the  coast,  and 
having  gained  it,  pauses  very  near 
the  village  of  St  Monance,  to  look 
out  on  the  stormy  sea. 

At  her  right  hand — its  green  en* 
closure,  dotted  with  gravestones,  pro* 
jecting  npon  the  jagged  bristling 
rocks,  which  now  and  then  are 
visible,  stretching  far  into  the  Firth, 
as  the  water  sweeps  back  with  the 
great  force  of  its  recoil^stands  the 
old  church  of  St  Monance.  Few  people 
hereabout  know  that  this  graceifhl 
old  bnilding — ^then  falling  into  gradnal 
decay— is  at  all  finer  thui  its  neigh- 
bours in  Pittenweem  and  Anstmther; 
—but  that  it  is  old,  "  awfti'  anld,** 
any  fisher  lad  will  tell  yon ;  and  the 
little  community  firmly  and  devoutly 
believes  that  it  was  buUt  by  the  Plots, 
and  has  withstood  these  fierce  sea- 
breezes  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  though  the  muilster  says  it 
was  fonnded  by  the  holy  Khag  David, 
that  "  saur  sannct  for  the  crown;*' 
—  a  doctrine  at  which  the  elders 
shake  their  reverend  heads,  appre- 
hending the  Kmg  David  to  be  of 
Judea,  and  not  of  Scotland.  But 
though  its  graceful  spire  still  rests 
upon  the  solid  mason- work  of  the  old 
times,  at  this  period,  while  Katie 
stands  beside  it,  the  rain  drops  in 
through  the  grey  monldering  slates, 
and  the  little  church  is  falling  into 
decay. 

Further  on,  over  that  great  field  ai 
green  com,  which  the  wuad  sweeps  np 
and  down  in  long  mstUng  waves, 
yon  see  rained  Newark  projecting 
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too  npon  the  Firth;  while  down 
here,  falliug  between  two  braes,  like 
the  proverbial  sitter  between  two 
stools,  lies  the  village. 

A  bam  runs  down  between  the 
braes,  and  somewhere,  though  yon 
scarcely  can  see  how,  finds  its  way 
through  those  strangely  scattered 
houses,  and  through  the  chevatuc-de- 
/rise  of  black  rocks,  into  the  sea. 
But  at  this  present  time,  over  these 
black  rocks,  the  foaming  waves  dash 
high  and  wild,  throwing  the  spray 
into  the  faces  of  lounging  fishers  at  the 
cottage  doors,  and  anon  recede  with  a 
low  growling  rush,  like  some  enraged 
lion  stopping  backward  for  the  better 
spring.  Out  on  the  broad  Firth  the 
waves  plunge  and  leap,  each  like  a 
separate  force ; — but  it  is  not  the  mad 
waves  these  fishers  g<aze  at,  as  they 
bend  over  the  encircling  rocks,  and 
eagerly,  with  evident  excitement,  look 
forth  upon  the  sea ;  neither  is  it  the 
storm  alone  which  tempts  Katie  Stew- 
art down  from  the  high-road  to  the 
village  street,  to  join  one  of  the  groups 
gathered  there,  and  while  she  shades 
her  eyes  with  her  hand — for  now  a 
strange  ycUuw  sunbeam  flickers  over 
the  raging  water — fixes  her  anxious 
gaze  on  one  spot  in  the  middle  of  the 
Firth,  and  makes  her  forget  for  the 
moment  that  she  has  either  hope  or 
fear  w  hich  does  not  concern  yonder 
speck  npon  the  waves. 

What  is  it  ?  A  far-ofi*  pinnace,  its 
gaily  painted  side  heeling  over  into 
the  water  which  vawns  about  it,  till 
you  feel  that  it  is  gulfeil  at  last,  and 
its  struggle  over.  But  not  so:  yonder 
it  rises  again,  shooting  up  into  the 
air,  as  you  can  thiuk,  through  the 
spray  and  fuam  which  surround  it 
like  a  mist,  till  again  the  great  wave 
turns,  and  the  little  mast  which  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  displace,  as 
it  seems,  falls  lower  and  lower,  till  it 
strikes  over  the  water  like  a  floating 
spar,  and  yon  can  almost  see  the  up- 
turned keel.  There  are  fishing-boats 
out  at  the  mouth  of  the  Firth,  and 
many  hearts  among  those  watch ing- 
women  (|uail  and  &iuk  as  they  look 
upon  the  storm  ;  but  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  water  there  is  not  one 
visible  ^,\i\^  and  it  is  nothing  less 
than  madness  to  brave  the  wrestle  of 
the  elements  in  such  a  vessel  as  this. 
It  engrosses  all  thuu^'hts— all  eyes. 


^*  She  canna  win  in — she's  by  the 
£lie  now,  and  reach  this  she  never 
will,  if  it  binna  by  a  miracle.  Lord 
save  us ! — yonder  she's  gane  I " 

*'  Xa,  she's  righted  again,*'  said  a 
cool  young  fisherman,  **  and  they^ve 
gotten  down  that  unchancy  mast. 
They  maun  have  stout  hearts  and 
skeely  hands  that  work  her ;  but  it's 
for  life,  and  that  learns  folk  baith 
pith  and  lear.  There ! — but  its  owro 
now." 

*^  There's  a  providence  on  that 
boat,"  cried  a  woman:  *^  twenty  times 
Fve  seen  the  pented  side  turn  owre 
like  the  fish  out  of  the  net.  If  they've 
won  through  frae  Largo  Bay  to 
yonder,  they'll  win  in  yet ;  and  the 
Lord  send  I  kent  our  boats  were  safe 
in  St  Andrews  Bay." 

^*  Oh,  cummers !  thinkna  o'  your- 
sels!"  said  an  old  woman  in  a  widow's 
dross;  *^  wha  kens  whose  son  or 
whose  man  may  bo  in  that  boat ;  and 
they  have  daylight  to  strive  for  them- 
sels,  and  to  see  their  peril  in  ; — but 
my  Jamie  sank  in  the  nicht  wi'  naue 
to  take  pity  on  him,  or  say  a  word  o' 
supplication.  Oh  !  thinkna  o'  yonr- 
sels!  think  o'  them  yonder  that's 
fechting  for  their  life,  and  help  them 
wi*  your  heart  afore  Him  that  has  the 
sea  and  the  billows  thereof  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand.  The  Lord  have 
pity  on  them !  and  he  hears  the  deso- 
late suner  than  the  blessed." 

*'  "Wha  will  they  be — where  will 
the  pinnace  come  from— and  do  ye 
think  there's  hoi>eV"  asked  Katie 
Stewart. 

*^  It  was  naething  less  than  mad- 
ness to  venture  into  the  Firth  in  soch 
a  wind — if  they  werena  ont  afore  the 
gale  came  on,"  said  a  fisherman; 
"'  and  as  for  ho|>e,  I  would  aay  there 
was  naue,  if  I  was  out  yonder  mysel, 
and  Fve  thought  hope  was  owre  fifty 
times  this  half-hour — but  yonder^ 
the  sun  glinting  on  a  wet  oar,  thongh 
she's  lying  still  on  the  side  of  yon 
muckle  wave.  I  wadna  undertake  to 
t^ay  what  a  bauld  heart  and  giild 
luck,  and  the  help  of  rrovidcuce, 
wiuua  come  thron;;h." 

And  a  bold  heart  and  the  help  of 
Providence  surely  arc  there;  forstUl — 
sometimes  buried  under  the  overlying 
mass  of  water  which  leai)8  and  foams 
above  her,  and  sometimes  bounding 
on  the  buoyant    laountaiu-head  ^ 
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some  great  wave,  which  seems  to 
fling  its  encumbrance  from  it  like  the 
spray — the  resolute  boat  makes  visi- 
ble progress ;  and  at  last  the  exclama- 
tions sink  as  there  grows  a  jeaming 
tenderness  in  the  hearts  of  the  lookers- 
on,  to  those  who,  in  that  long  pro- 
tracted struggle,  are  fighting  hand  to 
hand  with  death; — and  now,  as  the 
little  vessel  rises  and  steadies  for  a 
moment,  some  one  utters  an  involun- 
tary thanksgiving;  and  as  again  it 
falls,  and  the  yellow  sunbeam  throws 
a  sinister  glimmer  on  its  wet  side,  a 
low  cry  comes  unconsciously  from 
some  heart — for  the  desperate  danger 
brings  out  here,  as  always,  ibe  uni- 
versal human  kindred  and  brother- 
hood. 

It  is  a  strange  scene.  That  cool 
young  fisherman  there  has  not  lon^ 
returned  from  the  fishing-ground,  and 
at  his  open  door  lie  the  lines,  heavy 
with  sea- weed  and  tangle,  which  he 
has  just  been  clearing,  and  making 
ready  for  to-morrow's  use.  With  his 
wide  petticoat  trousers,  and  great 
sea-boots  still  on,  he  leans  against  a 
high  rock,  over  which  sometimes  there 
comes  a  wreath  of  spray,  dashing  about 
his  handsome  weather-beaten  face; 
while,  with  that  great  clasp  -  knife 
which  he  opens  and  closes  perpetually, 
you  see  he  has  cut  his  hard  hand  in 
his  excitement  and  agitation,  and  does 
not  feel  it,  though  the  blood  flows. 
His  yonng  wife  sitting  within  the 
cottage  door,  as  he  did  on  the  stone 
T^'ithout,  has  been  baiting,  while  her 
husband  "  redd"  the  lines ;  but  she, 
too,  stands  there  with  not  a  thought 
but  of  the  brave  pinnace  struggling 
among  yonder  unchained  lions.  And 
there  stands  the  widow  with  clasped 
hands,  covering  her  eyes  so  long  as 
ifhc  can  resist  the  fascination  which 
attracts  all  observation  to  that  boat ; 
while  other  fishermen  edge  the  group, 
nnd  a  circle  of  anxious  wives,  unable 
to  forget,  even  in  the  fate  of  this  one, 
that  ^^  our  boats"  are  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Firth,  and  that  it  is  only  a 
peradventure  that  they  are  sheltered 
in  the  Bay,  cluster  together  with  un- 
conscious cries  of  sympathy. 

And  Katie  Stewart  stands  among 
them,  fascinated — unable  to  go  on  her 
way,  and  think  that  this  concerns  her 
not — with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  la- 
bouring boat,  her  heart  rising  and 
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falling  as  it  sinks  and  rises,  yet  more 
with  excitement  than  fear ;  for  a 
strange  confidence  comes  npon  her  as 
she  marks  how  every  strain,  thongh 
it  brings  the  strugglers  within  ahairV 
breadth  of  destruction,  brings  them 
yet  nearer  the  shore.  For  they  do 
visibly  near  it ;  and  now  the  widow 
prays  aloud  and  turns  away,  and  the 
yonng  fisherman  clenches  his  hands, 
and  has  all  his  brown  finders  marked 
with  blood  from  the  cut  which  he  can 
neither  feel  nor  see;  bnt  near  tbejp 
come,  a[nd  nearer — through  a  hundred 
deaths. 

"  They'll  be  on  the  rocks— theyll 
perish  within  reach  of  our  very 
hands  !'*  cried  Jamie  Hugh,  throwing^ 
down  the  knife  and  snatching  up  a 
coil  of  rope  from  a  boat  which  lay 
near.  The  group  of  anxious  watchers- 
opened— the  yonng  wife  Idd  a  faint 
detaining  grasp  npon  his  arm — 

'*  Jamie,  mind  yonrsel — for  pity*ft 
sake  dinna  flee  into  danger  this  way  1*' 

"  Let  me  be— it  is  for  pity*s  sue, 
Mary,"  said  the  young  man ;  and  in  a 
moment  he  had  threaded  the  narrow 
street,  and,  not  alone,  had  hurried  to 
the  rescue. 

An  anxious  half-honr  passed,  and 
then  a  shout  from  the  black  rocks 
yonder,  under  the  churchyard,  told 
that  at  last  the  imperilled  men  were 
saved — saved  desperately,  at  the  risk 
of  more  lives  than  their  own;  for 
there,  impaled  on  the  jagged  edge  of 
the  rocks,  lay  the  pretty  pinnace 
which  had  passed  through  such  a 
storm. 

And,  with  some  reluctance,  Katie 
Stewiirt  turned  and  went  upion  her 
way.  Strong  natural  curiosity,  and 
the  interest  with  which  their  peril  had 
invested  them,  prompted  her  to  linger 
and  see  who  these  desperate  men 
were;  but  remembering  that  they 
could  be  nothing  to  her,  and  that  the 
day  was  passing,  and  her  mother  ex- 
pecting her,  she  turned  her  paled  face 
to  the  wind,  and  went  on. 

She  had  gone  far,  and,  still  some- 
times looking  out  mournfully  npon 
the  troubled  ]nrth,  had  nearly  reacned 
the  first  straggling  houses  of  Pitten- 
weem,  when  steps  Mhind  her  awakened 
some  languid  attention  in  her  mind. 
She  looked  back— not  with  any  posi- 
tive interest,  bnt  with  that  sick  appre- 
hension of  poflsibilitles  which  anxiona 
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people  have.  Two  men  were  follow- 
iii^r  her  on  the  road — one  a  blue- 
jacketed  sailor,  whose  wooden  lej? 
resounded  on  the  beaten  path,  hipjring 
far  behind  the  other ;  but  she  did  not 
observe  the  other — for  this  man's  lost 
limb  reminded  her  of  ^Villic's  letter. 
If  Willie  shouUl  be  thus ! 

*•  Katie !— Katie  Stewart  I " 

AVas  it  he,  thenV — was  this  maimed 
man  he?  Katie  grasped  her  side 
with  both  hands  instinctively  to  re- 
strain  the  sick  throbs  of  her  heart. 

"  Katie,  it's  me  '/'— 

Not  the  disabled  man — the  other, 
with  his  whole  manly  strength  as 
perfect  as  when  he  left  home — with  a 
bronzed  face  which  she  scarcely  could 
recognise  at  first,  a  strong  matured 
frame,  an  air  of  authority.  Katie 
stood  still,  trembling,  wondering  :  for 
Willie,  the  merchant  captain,  had  no 
such  presence  as  this  naval  officer. 
CiMihl  it  be  he? 

**  It's  me,  Katie — Ood  be  thanked — 
Tvo  gotten  ye  again  !'* 

But  Katie  could  not  speak ; — she 
C(>uld  only  gasp,  nnder  \\vr  breath — 
**  Was't  you — was't  youV 

'*  It  was  me  that  was  in  the  boat. 
What  think  ye  I  cared  for  the  storm 
— me  that  had  so  much  to  hasten 
home  for? — and  there  was  little  wind 
when  we  started.  Well,  diuua  blame 
me  the  first  miuute;  but  ilo  ye  think 
I  could  have  stayed  awav  another 
hour?" 

Toor  Katie  !  she  looked  up  into  his 
face,  and  in  a  moment  a  host  of  appre- 


bensions  overpowered  her.  He  had 
left  her  fresh  and  young — ^he  found 
her,  now  out  of  her  first  yonth,  a 
s(»bered  woman.  The  tears  came  into 
Katie's  eyes — she  shrank  from  him 
shily,  and  trembled  ;  for  Willie  Mo- 
rison  now,  in  the  excitement  of  his 
joy,  and  in  his  fine  naval  dress  and 
gold -banded  cap,  looked  a  grander 
gentleman  than  even  Sir  Alexander. 

**  Katie !— do  ye  no  mind  me,  then? 
It's  me — I  tell  ye,  me — and  will  ye 
give  me  no  welcome?'* 

"  I  scarcely  ken  ye,  Willie,**  fal- 
tered Katie,  looking  at  him  wistfallj; 
*'  for  ye're  no  like  what  ye  were 
when  ye  gaed  away;  and  are  ye — 
are  ve— " 

But  Katie  cannot  ask  if  he  is  tm- 
changed  ;  so  she  turned  her  head  away 
from  him,  and  cried — not  knowing 
whether  it  was  a  great  joy  or  a  great 
grit^f  which  had  befallen  her. 

By  and  by,  however,  W'illie  finds 
comfort  for  her,  and  assurance ;  and 
the  tears  gradually  dry  up  of  them- 
selves, and  give  her  no  further  trouble; 
and  then  very  proudly  .she  takes  his 
arm,  and  they  proceed; — very  proudly 
— for  the  wooden -legged  sailor  has 
made  u])  to  them,  they  lingered  so 
long  where  they  met — and  passes, 
touching  his  cap  to  his  officer. 

*'  We  came  in  in  a  I^ith  brig,"  said 
Willie,  *'  and  they  gave  us  the  pinuace 
to  come  ashore  in,  for  I  could  not 
wait  another  day.  So,  now,  we're 
hame ;  and,  Katie,  I  didna  think  ye 
were  so  bounio." 


CUAI'TER  XXIX. 


**  You  see  Jamie  Hugh  and  me 
were  at  the  school  together,  mother," 
said  the  returned  wanderer.  *'  How 
he  minded  me  I  cannot  tell,  but  when 
he  saw  the  band  on  my  cap,  h(?  askiMl 
if  it  was  me.  And  I  said — Ay,  it  was 
me ;  and  he  told  me,  half  between  a 
laugh  and  a  greet,  who  had  been 
watching  me  besi<le  his  door  in  the 
street  of  St  Monance — so  1  lost  no 
time  after  that,  ye  ma}'  believe  ;  bnt 
Katie,  with  her  clever  feet,  was  near 
rittenweem  before  Davie  and  me 
made  up  to  her.  I  saw  this  white 
sail  on  the  road,'*  said  Willie,  not 
very  far  removed  himself  from  the 
mood  of  Jamie  Hugh,  as  he  took  be- 
tween his  great  fingers  the  comers  of 


a  muslin  neckerchief  which  the  wind 
had  hiosed  from  Katie's  throat — **  and 
the  two  of  us  gave  chase,  like  these 
two  loons  of  Frenchmen  after  our 
bonnie  wee  sloopie  ;  but  I  catebed  ye, 
Katie — which  was  more  than  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Johnnie  Crapaw." 

"  And,  Willie,  ye're  hame  again,'* 
said  his  mother,  grasping  his  stout 
arms  with  her  feeble,  trembling  hands. 
**Come  here  ance  mair,  and  let  me 
look  at  ye,  my  bonnie  man.  Eh, 
AVillie,  laddie,  the  Lonl  bo  thankit! 
for  I  never  thocht  to  see  this  day  !** 

The  sailor  turned  away  his  head  to 
conceal  his  emotion,  but  his  tears  fell 
heavy  on  his  mother's  hands. 

"We've  had  a  weary  time— that 
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pair  lassie  and  me/*  continued  the 
old  woman ;  ^^  and  I  think  I  bid  to 
have  dee'd  whiles,  Willie,  if  it  hadna 
been  for  the  strong  yearning  to  see 
ye  in  the  flesh  ance  mair; — and  a' 
your  wounds,  my  puir  laddie—are  ye 
weel — are  ye  a*  healed  noo  ?" 

**  Tm  as  stout  as  I  ever  was,"  said 
Willie,  blithely—"  IVe  cheated  all 
the  doctors,  and  the  king  to  boot ;  for 
small  discharge  they  would  have  given 
me,  if  I  had  been  as  work-like  when  I 
left  the  Poole." 

**  And  yeVe  come  to  bide?"  asked 
the  mother  again,  as  if  to  convince 
herself  by  iteration  —  "yeVe  come 
hame  to  bide,  to  marry  Katie  there, 
that's  waited  on  you  this  ten  lang 
year,  and  to  lay  my  head  in  the 
grave  ?  " 

"  Well,  mother,  I*m  done  with  the 
service,"  answered  the  sailor — "Til 
be  away  no  longer  after  this  thui  I 
must  be  to  make  my  bread ;  and  as 
for  Katie,  mother — ^" 

But  Katie  shook  her  hand  at  him 
menacingly,  in  her  old  saucy  fashion, 
and  he  ended  with  a  laugh — a  langh 
which  brought  another  tear  upon  bis 
mother's  hand. 

"  And  what  am  I  that  this  men^^s 
vouchsafed  to  me?"  said  the  old 
woman :  "  what  ami  mair  than  Nanny 
Branton,  that  lost  her  ae  son  in  the 
French  lugger  run  down  by  his  un 
ship ;  or  Betty  Ilorsbrugh  that  had 
twa  bonuie  lads — twa,  and  no  ane — 
drowned  at  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  in 
the  Lammas  drave?  But  the  Lord's 
been  merciful  aboon  describing,  to  me 
and  mine.  Oh,  bairns,  if  ye  ever  for- 
get it  I— if  ye  dinna  take  up  my  sang, 
and  give  Him  thanks  when  I'm  gane 
to  my  place,  I'll  no  get  rest  in  the 
very  heavens — *  Such  pity  as  a  father 
hath.'  But  bairns,  bairns,  I  canna 
mind  the  words.  I'll  mind  them  a* 
yonder  ;  for  there's  your  faither  been 
safe  in  the  heavenly  places  this  mony 
a  year, — and  think  ye  the  Lord  gave 
him  nae  charge  of  Willie?  *  Oh  give 
ye  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  his  grace 
faileth  never.'  And  now  gang  away 
to  your  ain  cracks,  and  let  me  be  my 
lane  till  I  make  my  thanksgiving." 

By  the  time  that  Willie  Morison 
arrived  at  his  mother's  door,  his 
sailor  companion,  growing  less  steady 
of  pace  as  ho  approached  his  journey  s 
end,  was  makmg  his  way  down  tiie 


quiet  street  of  West  Anster,  towards 
the  shore.  The  wind  had  somewhat 
abated,  but  still  the  few  fisher-boats 
which  lay  at  the  little  pier  rocked 
npon  the  water  like  shells.  A  row  of 
cottages  looked  out  upon  the  harbon^-* 
small  low  houses,  a  but  and  a  ben ; 
for  West  Anster  shore  was  a  remotet 
inaccessible,  semi- barbarous  plaefii 
when  compared  with  the  metropolitan 
claims  of  its  sister  street  in  the  eastern 
burgh.  The  sailor  drew  his  cap 
over  his  brow,  and  was  abont  to  ad- 
vance to  one  of  these  houses,  distin- 
guished by  a  wooden  porch  over  the 
door,  when  he  discovered  some  one 
seated  on  the  stone  seat  by  its  side. 
The  discovery  arrested  him.  He  stood 
still,  watching  her  with  singular  agiti^  • 
tion,  shuffling  his  one  foot  on  the 
causeway,  winking  his  heavy  eye- 
lashes repeatedly,  and  pressing  his 
hand  on  his  breast  as  though  to  re- 
strain the  climbing  sorrow  which  he 
could  not  subdue. 

She  is  a  young  woman,  some  tweii^ 
years  old,  with  a  stout  handsome 
figure  and  comely  face.  A  woollen 
petticoat  of  a  bright  tint — not  red,  for 
that  is  a  dear,  aristocratic  colonr— 
contrasts  prettily  with  the  shortgewB 
of  blue-striped  linen  secnred  round 
her  neat  waist  by  that  dean  cheek 
apron.  The  collar  of  ^her  shortgown. 
lined  with  white,  is  turned  over  roond 
her  neck,  and  the  white  lining  of  the 
sleeves  is  likewise  turned  up  Just  be- 
low the  elbow,  to  give  freedom  to  her 
active  arms.  Very  nimble  are  her 
hands  as  they  twist  about  the  twine 
and  thick  bone  needle  with  which  thef 
labour;  for  this  is  a  net  which  Fenw 
Steele  is  working,  and  she  sings  white 
she  works,  keeping  time  with  her 
foot,  and  even  sometimes  making  a 
flourish  with  her  needle  as  she  hooks 
it  out  and  in,  in  harmony  with  the 
music.  It  is  a  kind  of '^  fancy"  work, 
uncouth  though  the  fabric  is — and  a 
graceful  work  too,  though  delicate 
hands  would  not  agree  inth  it;  bnt 
Peggie  Steele's  hands  have  laboured 
for  daily  bread  unce  she  was  a  ehildi 
and  the  rough  hemp  is  not  disagree- 
able to  her. 

The  fire  is  shining   throng^   the 

clear  panes  of  the  window  behind  hfir» 

and  close  by  the  door  stands  avhedi 

*  on  which  some  one  has  been  spfaining 

henq»;  bnt  fust  now  the  teal  Isiaeant.  * 
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Blithely  Peggie's  song,  unbroken 
by  the  wind— for  the  sea-wall  striking 
oat  from  the  side  of  the  cottage 
shelters  her — rings  along  the  silent 
shore ;  and  the  pretty  brown  hair  on 
Peggie's  cheek  blows  about  a  little, 
and  the  cheek  itself  glows  with  addi- 
tional colour  —  while  the  strange 
sdlor,  slowly  advancing,  winks  again 
and  again  his  heavy  grey  eyelids, 
and  brushes  his  rough  hand  across 
his  weatherbeatcn  face. 

"  Could  ye  tell  me  where  ane  David 
Steele  lives,  my  woman  ?  it  used  to 
be  just  by  here,"  said  the  stranger  at 
last,  as  Peggie's  eye  fell  upon  him. 

"Eh,  that's  my  faither!"  said 
Peggie,  starting;  **  he's  been  pressed 
and  away  in  a  man- o'- war  since  ever 
I  mind ;  but  if  yo  kcnt  my  faither 
we'll  a'  be  blithe  to  see  you.  Will 
you  no  come  in  to  the  fire?  my 
mother's  out,  but  she'll  be  back  1'  the 
noo." 

"  I'll  wait  here  a  while — I'm  in  nae 
hurry.  Gang  on  wi'  your  wark,  my 
woman — I'll  wait  till  your  mother 
comes.  And  what's  your  name,  la^isie, 
and  which  of  the  bairns  are  ye?" 

"  I'm  Peggie,"  said  the  young  wo- 
man, with  a  blithe,  good-humoured 
smile — ^^  I'm  the  auldc:!it ;  and  then 
there's  Davie,  that's  bund  to  William 
Wood  the  joiner  in  the  Elie— he's  a 
muckle  laddie  \  and  Tam  and  Rob  are 
at  the  schule." 

**  Ye'll  no  mind  your  faither?"  said 
the  stranger,  shuffling  about  his  one 
foot,  and  again  rubbing  his  sleeve 
over  his  face. 

"But  I  do  that!  I  mind  bini  as 
weel  as  if  I  had  seen  him  yesterday. 
The  folk  sayPm  like  him," said  Peggie, 
with  a  slight  blush  and  laugh,  testi- 
fying that "  the  folk"  said  that  bonnie 
Davie  Steele's  daughter  had  inherited 
his  good  looks ;  "and  I  mind  that 
weary  day  the  Traveller  was  stoppit 
in  the  Firth, — and  my  mother  threeps 
she  saw  my  faither  ta'en  out  into  the 
boat ;  but  wasna  it  a  mercy  when  it 
was  to  be,  and  only  ac  lassie  in  the 
family,  that  I  was  the  auldest?" 

"  Ye'll  have  been  muckle  help  and 
comfort  to  your  mother,"  said  the 
sailor,  still  winking  his  heavy  eye- 
lashes, and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
ground. 

"  Ye  ken  a  lassie  can  turn  her  hand 
to  mony  a  thing,"  said  Peggie,  as  the 


net  grew  under  her  qnick  fingeiv. 
"There's  thae  muckle  laddies  maim 
have  schuling,  and  can  do  little  for 
themselves,  let  alane  Itber  folk ;  and 
I  had  got  my  schuling  owre,  for  the 
mair  mercy,  for  I  was  ten  when  my 
faither  was  pressed." 

The  man  groaned  and  clenched  his 
hands  involuntarily. 

"  You're  surely  no  weel,*'  exclaimed 
the  kindly  Peggie.  "  Gang  in  by, 
and  sit  do^-n  by  the  fire,  and  I'll  nn 
round  to  Sandy  Mailln's  for  my 
mother.  She's  gane  for  some  hemp 
she  was  needing.  I'll  be  back  this 
minute." 

And  with  a  foot  as  light  as  her 
heart,  and  meeting  the  gust  of  wind 
at  the  comer,  which  tossed  her  hair 
about  her  cheeks,  and  made  her  apron 
stream  behind  her  like  a  flag — ^with  a 
burst  of  merry  laughter,  Peggie  ran 
to  bring  her  mother. 

Left  in  charge  of  the  cottage,  the 
man  went  in,  and  drew  a  wooden 
stool  to  the  fire.  A  kettle  of  potatoes 
hung  on  the  crook  over  the  little  grate, 
just  beginning  to  bubble  and  boil. 
On  the  deal  table  at  the  window  stood 
an  earthenware  vessel,  with  a  very 
little  water  at  the  bottom  of  it,  fillea 
with  balls  of  twine;  for  the  hemp 
which  Peggie  Rodger  first  span  she 
afterwards  twisted  into  twine,  of 
which  the  younger  Peggie  worked  her 
nets.  A  wooden  bed,  shut  in  by  a 
panel  door,  filled  the  whole  end  of  the 
apartment — and  very  homely  was  the 
furniture  of  the  rest ;  but  the  sailor 
looked  round  upon  it  with  singular 
curiosity,  continually  applying  his 
coloured  handkerchief  to  his  cheeks. 
Poverty — honest  straggling,  honour* 
able.  God-fearing  poverty — (for  there 
lay  the  family  Bible  on  a  shelf  within 
reach,  with  a  cover  preserving  its 
boards,  evidently  in  daily  use) — was 
written  on  every  one  of  these  homely 
interior  arrangements.  The  stranger 
looked  round  them  "with  his  heart 
at  his  mouth,"  as  he  said  afterwards ; 
but  now  he  has  to  seat  himself,  and 
make  a  great  eflTort  to  command  his 
feeling!5,  for  steps  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. 

"A  man  wi'  a  tree  leg? — did  ye 
never  see  him  before,  Peggie? — and 
what  can  he  want  wi'  me?  "  said 
Peggie  Rodger. 

"lie  didna  say  he  wanted  yon, 
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mother — he  asked  for  Dauvid  Steele : 
and  looked  a'  the  time  as  if  he  could 
have  gritten  at  every  word  I  said.'* 

"  Gude  keep  us !  wha  can  he  be  ?  " 
said  the  mother. 

She  paused  on  the  threshold  to  look 
at  him.  He  had  taken  off  his  cap, 
and  was  turning  such  an  agitated  face 
towards  her,  that  Peggie  Bodger  was 
half  afraid. 

"Ye  dinna  ken  me,  then?"  ex- 
claimed the  stranger,  pressing  his 
handkerchief  to  his  face,  and  bursting 
into  a  passion  of  tears — '^  ye  dinna 
ken  me,  Peggie  Rodger  ?  " 

**  Eh,  preserve  me!  Davie  Steele, 
my  man !  I  div  ken  ye,  Gude  be 
thankit.  Eh,  Davie,  Davie— man,  is 
this  you  ?  " 

And  the  hard  hands  clasped  each 
other,  as  none  but  hard  toilworn  hands 
can  grasp ;  and  the  husband  and  wife, 
with  overflowing  eyes,  looked  into 
each  other's  faces,  while  Peggie,  re- 
verent and  silent,  stood  looking  on 
behind. 

"  Gude  forgie  me,  I'm  greeting," 
said  Peggie  Rodger,  as  her  tears  roll 
upon  their  hands — **  and  what  have  I 
to  do  with  tears  this  day?  Eh,  Davie, 
man,  it's  been  a  dreary  ten  year ;  but 
it's  owrc  now,  the  Lord  be  thankit. 
Davie !  Davie  man  I  is't  you?" 

"  Ye  may  ask  that,  Peggie,"  said 
her  husband  mournfully,  looking  down 
upon  his  wooden  leg. 

*'  Puir  man  I  puir  man  1  but  were 
they  guid  to  ye,  Davie  ?  And  ye  did- 
na  tell  me  about  it  in  your  letter; 
but  it  maybe  was  best  no,  for  I  would 
have  broken  my  heart.  But,  Davie, 
I'm  keeping  ye  a'  to  mysel,  and  look 


at  wee  Peggie  there,  waiting  for  a 
word  frae  her  faither." 

"  And  ye  said  ye  minded  me,  la8« 
sie,"  said  Davie  Steele,  as  Peggie 
came  forward  to  secnre  his  hand. 
"  Weel,  ye  minded  me  anither-like 
man.  And  yeVe  been  a  guid  bairn 
to  your  mother— blessings  on  ye  forH; 
but  ye  were  a  wee  whiteheaded  thing 
the  last  time  I  saw  ye,  and  kent  about 
naething  but  play.  Peggie,  bow  in 
a'  the  world  has  this  bairn  warstled 
up  into  the  woman  she  is?  " 

**  Weel,  Davie,  my  man,  Pll  no 
say  it  hasna  been  a  fecbt,"  said  tlie 
mother,  sitting  down  close  by  him  on 
another  stool,  and  wiping  the  tears 
from  her  cheek,  **  for  there's  the  lad- 
dies' schulin  —  and  they're  mnckle 
growing  laddies,  blessings  on  them! 
but  I  would  have  broken  doun  lang 
ago,  baith  body  and  spirit,  if  it  hadna 
been  for  that  bairn.  However  iU 
things  were,  Peggie  aye  saw  a  mecej 
when  ilka  ane  was  whlngeing  about 
her." 

"  And  am  I  no  the  truest  prophet  ?" 
said  Peggie,  with  a  radiant  fkoe. 
"Faither,  ye  m^  ca'  me  a  witch 
when  ye  like,  for  1  aye  said  ye  would 
come  hame." 

"  Blessings  on  ye  baith  1  blessings 
on  ye  a',"  said  the  sailor,  broaMng 
away  his  tears;  "it;^  worth  a  lang 
trial  to  have  such  a  hamecoming.** 

"  And  the  'taties  is  boiling,'^  said 
Peggie  Steele.  "  Pll  rin  east  the 
toun  when  they're  poured,  mother,  to 
John  Lamb's,  and  get  something  to 
kitchen  them  better  than  that  haddie ; 
and  there's  the  callants  hame  frae 
the  schnle." 


CHAFTEB  XXX. 


"  Weel,  Isabel!,  maybe  it's  right 
enough — ril  no  say ;  but  to  be  John 
Stewart's  daughter,  and  only  a  sailor's 
wife — for  he'll  be  naething  but  cap- 
tain of  a  brig  noo,  though  he  was 
master  of  the  Poole — Katie  will  have 
mair  grandeur  than  ever  I  saw  in  ane 
like  her.  Twa  silk  gowns,  no  to 
speak  of  lace  and  cambric,  and  as 
mony  braws  as  would  set  up  a 
toun." 

Mrs  Stewart  was  smoothing  out 
afTectionately  with  her  hands  the  rich 
folds  of  Katie's  wedding-gown.     It 


was  true  the  ruby-coloured  silk  was 
still  undimmed  and  unspotted— and 
silk  was  an  expensive  fabric  in  those 
days;  but  this  one  was  blue,  pale  and 
delicate,  and  could  by  no  possibility 
be  mistaken  for  the  other.  It  made  a 
lustre  in  Katie's  little  room — ^its  rich 
skirt  displayed  on  the  bed,  its  tmder' 
petticoat  spread  over  the  chair  in  the 
window,  and  the  pretty  high-heeled 
shoes  made  of  blue  silk  like  Uie  gown, 
with  their  sparkling  buckles  of  ^^Bristo 
set  in  silver"  illuminating  the  daik 
lid  of  Katie's  chest.     m%  Stewart 
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flinched  with  pretended  derision  the 
ace  of  t!ic  stomacher,  the  delicate 
raffles  at  the  e^)o^v^^,  and  slini}rjr<*d  her 
shoulders  over  tlie  white  silk  petiicoat. 
"  Wcel,  weel  1  I  never  had  but  ae 
silk  gown  a'  my  days*,  an<l  it's  nane 
the  waiir  o*  my  wearin^r ;  but  Vm  sure 
I  dinna  ken  what  this  \\orld  is  coming 

"  Weel,  mother,  weel ! "  said  the 
gentle  Leddy  Kilbrarhmont,  **  if  a 
silk  gown  mair  to  the  picct'  of  us  was 
a'  it  was  coining,'  to,  it  w<iuld  be  nae 
ill;  and  Willie's  no  like  a  C(>mm(»n 
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werena  whiles  me.  I  anoe  godUI 
guide  mysel— ay,  and  mair  than  my- 
scl — as  weel  as  most  fulk ;  bat  now 
there's  you  to  fleech  me,  and  Janet 
to  weary  me  (»ut,  and  Katie  to  pit  me 
that  1  never  ken  whether  Tm  wild  at 
her  or  no.  Gae  way  with  ye,  I  say, 
and  provoke  me  nae  mair,  for  Til  tboie 
nao  mortal  interfering  wi'  my  has* 
wit'sliip,  and  sae  I  tell  ye  a'." 

Tills  latter  part  of  Mrs  Stewart's 
speech  was  delivered  as  she  descended 
the  narrow  stair,  followed  by  Isabel!; 
and  its  concluding  words  were  em- 


shipmaster.      With   iC   that   lock   of    ])hatirally  pronounced  in  bearing  of 


prize-money,  and  liis  frniiid  iliaraetcr, 
he*ll  can  do  weel  for  baitli  himsel  and 
her;  and  a  master  in  a  man-o'-war 
is  no  ane  to  be  Iooke<l  down  upon ; 
forbyc  that  the  gown  is  Lady  Anne's 
present,  mother,  and  she  lias  a  ;rnid 
right  to  busk  the  bride.  I  was  just 
gann  to  speak  about  that.  We  were 
laying  our  heads  thejjither,  the  gude- 
man  and  me,  to  see  if  ye  wouhl  con- 
sent to  have  it  up-by  at  Kilbrach- 
mont;  for  ye  ken,  mother,  our  ain 
minister  that  diristened  us  a'  lias  the 
best  right  to  marry  us — and  it's  no 
that  far  from  Kellie  but  I^adv  Anne 
might  come — and  there's  plenty  wo- 
men about  the  house  to  take  a*  the 
fash ;  and  if  yc  were  just  willing,  ye 
ken—" 

"  If  she's  owre  grand  to  be  married 
out  of  the  Milton,  she'll  ne'er  see  me 
at  her  wedding,'*  said  Mrs  Stewart. 
'*  What's  Katie,  I  would  like  to  a-^k 
ye,  Isabell,  that  there's  a'  this  fash 
about  her?  A  wilful  cutiie !  with  her 
silk  gowns  and  her  laces.  How  do 
ye  thiuk  she's  ever  to  fend  wi'  a  man's 
wages?  My  certy,  if  she  ends  in  as 
guid  a  house  as  lier  mother's,  she'll 
hae  little  to  complain  o*!  " 

"Whisht  noo,  nmther,  whl>ht!  ye 
ken  it's  no  that,"  said  Isabell,  *'  but 
just  it  would  be  hamly  for  a'body — 
the  minister  and  La<ly  Anne — and  no 
mncklc  trouble  to  vour^el ;  and  vou're 
awn  ns  a  day  in  harst,  the  jrudeman 
and  me,-— so  I  think  ye  cauna  refuse 
us,  mother." 

"  Weel,  lassie,  gae  way  wi'ye,  and 
fash  mo  nae  mair,"  sai<l  the  yielding 
mother ;  '*  for  I'm  sure  amang  ye  I 
have  nae  will  o'  my  ain,  nae  mair 
than  Janet's  youngest  bairn ;  and  even 
it  can  skirl  and  gloom  when  it  likes, 
and  no  ane  daurs  to  pit  it  down,  if  it 


the  whole  familv  at  the  kitchen  door. 
it  was  evening,  and  the  miller  bad 
Come  in  from  his  work,  and  sat  in  his 
dustv  coat,  with  his  chair  drawn  a  lit- 
tie  out  of  its  usual  corner,  snapping  his 
fin<:ers  to  Janet's  child,  which,  crowing 
with  all  its  might,  and  only  restrained 
by  the  careless  grasp  which  its  mother 
held  (»f  its  skirts,  was  struggling  witb 
its  little  mottled  bare  legs  to  reach  its 
grandfather.  Janet's  head  was  tnmed 
away — Janet's  tongue  vigorously  em- 
ployed in  a  goi'sip  with  Robert  Monl- 
ter's  wife,  who  stood  at  the  door,  and  sbe 
herself  all  unaware  that  her  child  was 
sprawling  across  the  hearth  with  those 
little,  stout,  incapable  legs,  and  that 
her  mother's  eve  l)elield  a  cinder — an 

m 

indisputable  red-hot  cinder  —  falling 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  straggling 
feet  of  little  .rohnnie  Morison. 

"  ])o  ye  no  see  that  bairn?  Look, 
ye'll  hae  the  creature's  taes  aff  in  my 
Very  si^^ht !  "  exclaimed  Mrs  Stewart 
— while  the  guilty  Janet  palled  back 
the  little  fellow  with  a  jerk,  and  held 
him  for  a  moment  suspended  by  bis 
short  skirts,  before  she  plunged  him 
down  into  her  lap.  **  I  needna  speak 
to  you,  ye  idle  taupic — it's  lliile  you  il 
ever  do  for  your  bairns;  but  John 
Stewart,  you  that's  been  a  faither  for 
threttv  vear  and  mair — if  folk  conld 
ever  learn !  " 

The  astonished  miller  had  been 
looking  on  almost  with  complacence 
while  the  thunderbolt  fell  on  Janet. 
Now,  unexpectedly  implicated  him- 
self, the  good  man  scratched  his  head, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders — for  self- 
defence  was  an  unprofitable  science  in 
the  Milton,  and  John  never  made  any 
greater  demonstration  than  when  he 
sang — ^^  Bell  my  wife,  she  loes  nae 
strife." 
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The  gosaip  silently  iliBappeared 
firom  tbe  doorway,  and  Eatio  looked 
np  from  ivliuro  »lie  sate  by  tbe  wia- 
dow.  Kailc's  face  waa  very  briglit, 
and  tbe  olii  .sliy  ]ook  of  gu-lidb  happi- 
ness had  rL'iiinit'iI  to  it  once  more. 
It  was  iir]|,,Hsilile  to  believe,  as  one 
looked  at  iiiij  lUtle  fignre.  and  saw 
the  carls  ^lii^lng  like  gold  on  the 
soft  cheeli,  ihat  Willie  Morbon'a 
bride  wai^.  riill  anythinK  bnt  a  girl; 
and  it  vas  a.*  Uula  Katie  they  all 
treated  b«r ;— slie  was  Utile  Katie  still 
in  Kellie  Cisrlo— a  kindly  Belf-deltt- 
Bion  whicli  w.vlv  it  considerably  more 
easy  to  biiiI'lt  tUe  very  decided  will 
with  which  Katie  influenced  the  two 
honseholds. 

She  WIS  marking  a  quantity  of 
liaen  with  her  own  iuitiala,  aoU  heaps 


of  snowy  damask  napkins  and  tablc- 
clolbs  covered  tbe  doal  table,  among 
which  were  dispersed  so  many  repeti- 
tions of  tbe  '■  K.  S,,"  that  Katie  wM 
troubled  with  her  riches,  and  conid 
almost  have  wished  tbem  all  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mill  bum. 

"  Weel,  Gude  be  thankiti  you're tba 
last,"  said  Mrs  Stewart :  "  a  diizen 
sons  wonld  have  been  less  fash  than 
the  three  lasses  of  yo.  I'm  no  mean> 
ing  you,  Isabell— and  ye  nccdua  look 
up  into  my  facu  that  gait,  Katio 
Stewart,  as  if  I  was  doing  yon  an 
injury  ;  bat  how  is't  possible  lo  mor- 
tal woman  to  keep  her  patience,  and 
trysled  wi'  a  laopie  like  yon  I" 

"Whisht,   mother,   whisht,"    said   . 
the  peace-making  Leddy  Kilbracb- 


"  And  Katie,  Katie,  you're  going 
away  to  leave  me  after  all." 

"  It's  no  my  blame.  Lady  Anne," 
said  Katie,  her  eyes  gleaming  arcbly 
tbrongh  tbcir  downcast  lashes  i''*'  uij 
I  canna  help  it  now." 

"  Bat  yon  might  have  bflpcd  it, 
Katie  Smwart  ;  yon  might  have 
written  falni  a  letter  and  kept  him 
away,  and  lived  all  your  life  at  Kellia 
with  me." 

And  Lady  Anne  clasped  her  arms 
ronnd  Katiu's  waiat,  anil  pressed  her 
forehead  a^'Uiiu'iL  liie  rich  lace  of  that 
famous  sii>iii,icl>cr ;  fur  Katie  was  in 
her  blue  bilk  gown,  and  this  was  her 
bridal  day. 

"  Bat  he  would  have  broken  bis 
heart,"  said  Katie,  tbe  old  habi- 
tudes, and  more  than  these,  tlie  im- 
possibility of  escape  or  delay  im- 
pressing lior  H'itb  a  momentary  wish, 
a  momentary  pivng — only  to  bo  free, 

"  You  ufU'r  mind  me,  Katie,"  said 
Lady  Antiu :  "  iiiiglit  he  oot  have  suf- 
fered as  wlII  ils  nie?" 

"And  it  would  have  broken  mine 
too,"  said  KiUii'.  drooping  her  llnsbed 
face,  and  [^{leaking  so  low  that  Lady 
Aoue,  clu-JL'iy  as  she  clung  to  her, 
could  scaricly  ln-ar. 

"Oh,  Kiiiiol"  Lady  Anne  nu- 
clasped  htr  nrms  mid  looked  into  her 
favourite's  IWe.  I-'inalystood  the  bride 
with  her  downcast  eyes  and  burning 
cheeks — b lashing,  but  not  aebamed. 


"  No,  Lady  Anne,  it's  no  my  blame," 
repealed  Katie  Stewart.  • 

"  It's  no  lilWQ'oa,  my  lady — it's  no 
tike  you  to  dauuton  tbe  puirlMirn, 
now  that  there's  nae  remcid,"  said 
Bauby  Rodger;  "and  ye'll  can  see 
her  mony  a  lime,  Lady  Anne ; — where-  , 
as  tbe  pair  lad,  If  he  had  bidden  awaf 
—But  what's  the  Ruid  o'  a'  thu 
words,  and  bim  waiting  down  in  tbe 
big  room,  Mias  Katie,  and  yon  this 
moniiag  a  bride?" 

They  were  in  Leddy  Kilbrach- 
mont's  chamber  of  state,  where  the 
gentle  Isabell,  with  good  taste,  had 
left  them  tJonc,  and  where  Bauby 
had  just  been  giving  the  finiahing 
touches  to  Katie's  toilette.  Mrs  i 
Siewart,down  stairs, was  entertuning  J 
the  assembled  gnests ;  and  Janet, 
greatly  indignant  at  being  shutout  from 
this  room,  lingered  on  the  stairs,  and 
wandered  in  and  out  of  the  next 
apartment.  Bnt  Isabell  wisely  and 
delicately  kept  watch,  and  the  Mends 
who,  all  her  life,  had  lavished  ao 
much  love  on  Katie  Stewart,  had  her  ' 
for  this  last  hour  to  themselves. 

"Betty  sends  you  this,"  said  Lady 
Anne,  putting  a  pretty  ring  apoa 
Katie's  finger.  "  She  said  yoa  wet« 
to  wear  it  to-dsy  for  her  sake.  Oh> 
Katie,  I  almo.-it  wish  we  had  not 
liked  yon  so  well!" 

"  Is  Katie  ready  ?"  whispered  Isa- 
beU  at  the  door.   "  Come,  like  a  good 
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bairn,  for  everybody's  waiting,  and 
the  minister's  down  the  stair." 

And  Isabel!  drew  her  trembling 
sister's  arm  within  her  own,  and  led 
her  into  the  next  room  to  exhibit  her 
to  an  assembled  group  of  waiting 
maidens. 

"My  lady,  it's  no  like  you,"  re- 
peated Bauby ;  ^^  ye'Il  hae  her  greeting 
before  the  very  minister.  Puir  thing, 
she'll  no  have  the  common  lot  if  she 
hasna  sairer  cause  for  tears  before 
lang,  and  her  gann  away  like  a  lamb 
to  be  marriet ;  but  for  pity's  sake, 
Lady  Anne,.Ict  her  get  owre  this  day." 

"I  mind  always  how  dreary  we'll 
be  without  her,  Bauby,"  sighed  Lady 
Anne,  forgetting  her  usual  dignity. 

"Weel,  ye'U  get  her  back  when 
her  man  gangs  to  the  sea — ye*ll  see 
her  as  often  as  you  like.  For  Katie 
Stewart's  sake,  Lady  Anne — " 

Lady  Aune  drew  herself  up,  wiped 
her  pale  check,  said,  **  You  forget 
your  place,  Bauby,"  and  was  com- 
posed and  herself  again. 

And  in  a  very  little  time  it  was 
over.  Katie  Stewart  went  forth — 
like  a  lamb  adorned  for  the  Hacrifice, 
as  Bauby  said — and  was  married. 

**  lie's  a  very  decent  lad,"  said 
Bauby,  hhakiug  her  head ;  "  and 
there's  guid  men  as  wool  as  ill  men  in 
this  world,  though  it  disna  aye  turn 
out  best  that  promises  fairest!  The 
I^rd  keep  my  darlin  bairn,  and  make 
her  a  guld  wife  and  a  content  ane ; 


for  if  ill  came  to  ae  gowd  hair  of  her, 
I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  strike 
him  down  at  my  foot  that  had  clouded 
my  lamb.  Weel,  wecl,  he's  a  decent 
lad,  and  likes  her— as  wha  could  for- 
bear liking  her  ? — sae  I'll  keep  np  my 
heart." 

And  Bauby  was  wise ;  for  Captain 
William  Morison  was  that  splendid 
exception  to  her  general  rule — a  good 
man — and  his  wife  uhu  content.  A 
long  ])ath  it  was  they  had  to  travel 
together,  full  of  the  usual  vidssitndes — 
the  common  lot;  but,  "toiling,  re- 
joicing, sorrowing,"  the  years  sor- 
prised  them  on  their  way,  and  led 
them  into  age.  But  tnongh  the 
golden  hair  grew  white  on  Katie 
Stewart's  head,  the  love  which  had 
brightened  her  youth  forsook  her 
never;  and  Lady  Anne  Ersklne,  in 
the  last  of  her  prolonged,  calm  days, 
still  clung  in  her  heart  to  her  childish 
choice— which  no  other  tie  had  ever 
displaced,  no  other  tenderness  made 
her  forget — and  when  she  conld  remem- 
ber little  else,  remembered  this,  and 
left  her  love  behind  her  like  a  jewel 
of  e8))ecial  value,  to  the  friends  who 
remained  when  she  was  gone.  For 
all  this  crowd  of  years  had  not  disen- 
chanted tlie  eyes,  nor  chilled  the 
child's  heart,  which  gave  its  generous 
admiration  long  ago  to  little  Katie 
Stewart,  playing  with  her  threaded 
gowans  on  the  bumside  at  KeUie 
Mill. 
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FICTIONS  FOR  FRENCH  FIRESIDES. 


Has  a  Frenchman  a  fireside,  in  the 
English  sense  of  the  word?  Time 
was,  not  yet  remote,  when  no  true 
Briton  would  acknowledge  the  exis- 
tence of  such  an  anomaly  as  a  French 
Greside.  Not  all  the  coals  that  ever 
crammed  colliers,  not  all  the  fuel  in 
the  forests  of  Ardennes,  would  make 
one.  No ;  the  belief  was  strong — a 
belief  which  long  survived  the  popular 
conviction  that  all  Frenchmen  wore 
wooden  shoes,  and  fed  exclusively  on 
frogs  —  that  no  fire  ever  blazed  in 
Prance  save  to  heat  curling  irons  or 
cook  a  fricassee.  Contrivances  there 
doubtless  were  —  stoves,  charcoal- 
boxes,  and  the  like — for  promoting 
the  circulation  of  chilly  Gauls ;  but  as 
for  a  cheerful  circle  round  a  bright 
hearth,  how  should  that  be  found  in 
a  country  where  the  men  lived  in 
coffee- houses,  and  where  dress  and 
dancing  were  the  women*s  sole  pur- 
suits? Time  confirms  the  prejudices 
of  fools,  but  dissipates  those  of  the 
wise.  We  have  learned  a  thing  or 
two  of  late  years.  We  have  learned 
to  like  our  neighbours  better  as  we 
kucw  them  better.  And  perhaps 
the  French,  although  not  apt  to  admit 
that  they  have  taken  a  lesson,  will 
own  that  they  have  benefited  by  our 
example  in  some  things,  and  that, 
whilst  adopting  into  their  language 
the  purely  English  word  '*  Comfort," 
they  have  also  adopted  some  of  the 
things  it  implies  and  comprehends. 
National  calamities,  too,  may  not 
have  been  uniofluential  in  this  respect. 
AVhen  tyranny  and  mistrust  stalk 
abroad,  the  citizen  takes  refuge  at  his 
chimney  corner,  and  seeks  solace  in 
domestic  joys.  The  less  the  freedom 
a  people  enjoys,  the  more  domestic 
will  its  habits  generally  be  found.  At 
the  present  day  the  Russians  are  an 
example  of  this ;  as  are  also  the  Jews, 
in  those  countries  where  they  still  en- 
counter   intolerance.      Men    gladly 


avert  their  gaze  from  national  suffer- 
ing or  degradation  to  fix  it  on  a 
happy  home,  and  the  family  circle  at 
least  excludes  the  police  spy  and  the 
gendarme.  As  a  nation  the  French 
have  latdy  lowered  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Were  we  to  seek 
amongst  individuals,  we  should  oer- 
haps  find  that  adversity  has  haa  its 
uses,  and,  whilst  saddening,  has  sober- 
ed many. 

Whatever  our  former  creed,  we  are 
bound  to  admit  the  fireside  and  its 
tranquil  joys  to  be  realities  in  France, 
when  we  find  a  Frenchman,  a  man  of 
letters  and  a  man  of  sense,  writing 
books  intended  expressly  for  it.  We 
should  have  prefixed  to  the  present 
paper  the  name  of  the  amiable  author 
of  Les  Demiers  Paysans^*  but  that 
such  a  title  might  be  held  to  announce 
either  an  analysis  of  his  style  and 
talent— whose  peculiarities  are  less 
salient  than  in  'the  case  of  some  otliis 
more  renowned  cotemporaries— or  a 
general  examination  of  his  rather 
numerous  works.  Many  Of  these  de- 
serve praise  on  account  both  of  their 
literary  ability  and  of  the  correctness 
of  their  tone  and  tendency ;  but,  not 
having  read  all  of  them,  we  abstain 
from  generalising  the  eulogium  we 
can  honestly  pass  on  those  with  which 
wo  are  acquainted.  Emile  Sonvestre 
is  a  thoughtful  and  pains- taking  writer, 
pleasing  rather  than  brilliant,  more 
anxious  to  observe  good  taste  than 
to  produce  startling  effects,  and  con* 
sequently  less  prized  by  vulgar 
readers  than  the  more  melodramatic 
and  unscrupulous  of  bis  rivals.  His 
writings  occupy  a  respectable  posi- 
tion amongst  the  current  literature 
of  France,  although  not  put  fbrward 
by  French  booksellers  and  circulat- 
ing librarians  with  the  same  exag- 
gerated encomiums  lavished  upon  a 
new  romance  by  Sue  or  Pumas.  In 
England  he  enjoys  but  a  very  limited 
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celebrity,  oven 
roailers  uf  Fivni.-h  novt-ls  ;  an«l,  \vli:it- 
cvcr  favour  he  lias  toiiiid,  dates  hut 
little  tartlicr  back  than  the  appiMi*- 
ance  ot*  tho  lirst  of  the  three  vuhimis 
iiamoil  at  fiK»t  of  the  last  |>ai:«'.  Cn 
Philusttftfit  sous  li.i  Titits^  wliii'li  wou 
its  kiiidly-hfartrd  aiitiior  an  honour- 
able distinction  from  the  Kri*nch 
Academy,  was  much  r^ad  and  justly 
admired  on  tliis  sich*  the  Channel,  it 
owed  its  popularity  to  its  tone  and 
sentinK'nt,  not  to  ]»lot  or  incident,  for 
of  these  latter  it  has  scarn-lv  an  v.  A 
poor  but  contented  man,  without 
friend  or  relative,  dwells  in  an  attic, 
and  supports  himself  by  the  modest 
waf;es  t»f  a  ch-rkship.  Detachetl  trom 
the  World  and  its  passions,  self-ex- 
cluded from  societv,  he  has  vet  an 
observant  and  sympathising  e\e  for 
all  that  p  isses  around  him.  We  were 
nrron;^  tt>  say  that  he  is  without 
friends,  for  he  makes  fiicnds  of  all 
who  aj)proaeli  him  -hunihle  friends, 
but  true.  From  tlie  portress  at  the 
house  diM)r — In  wimm  he  art-*  jm  se<'re- 
tary  wlien  s!ie  wnuhl  sernl  a  h-itrr  to 
lier  sailor  si»n  -up  to  the  mutilated 
old  soldier  who  inhabits  the  ne\t 
attic,  and  to  who>e  tales  of  the  Im- 
perial campaigns  In*  complai^antly 
li'^tens,  all  his  pour  nri^lihours  lo\e 
the  fientle  servici'able  man  who.  hav- 
in;;  little,  yet  often  tiiids  nirans  to 
give  a  little,  lie  keeps  a  journal,  in 
which  small  incidents  >tan<i  ft>r  creat 
events,  and  one  \  ear  of  it  U  found  in 

« 

the  present  V(»lume.  This  i<  made  up 
of  titUirhin^  donu>>tic  ej»j-oiles,  of  re- 
mi  ui.-ceui 'es,  more  often  pi'n*;ive  than 
^'ay,  and  of  the  retleclion<  and  oh>er- 
vatii>n-«  (»f  the  solitary  piiil-iMijiher. 
IJy  little  sacrifices,  cheerMillv  made, 
he  contrives  to  do  ^"mmI  to  ail  aioniid 
him,  and  in  the  hour  of  siekne-ts  and 
sutferiuff  he  timls  his  reward.  The 
seed  he  has  sown  has  fallen  in  I'rate- 
ful  soil.  The  veteran,  who  has 
gathered  expi-rience  in  military  h(»s- 
pitals,  nurses  him  thron::h  Ins  hm;( 
weeks  «-f  fever  and  ih-liiium;  the 
portress,  who^c  letters  he  has  \\ritten, 
attend-i  to  hi<  .-lender  wardrobe  ;  the 
fruit  Woman,  vt  it li  Mho«.(.>  ^orrow>  he 
has  coniloleij.  iii^taU  herself  as  his 
rook,  and  prejiare^  delicate  dishes 
for  the  invalid.  (.>ne  humtile  I'liend 
brin;:s  him  a  bottle  of  c>iiilial  \iine, 
hu;<bdiided   tur  great  ucca^iuus  ;   aii- 
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other,  fresh  o?ffs  from  her  own 
fowls  ;  tinally,  hi:*  fellow  clerks  divide 
his  work  amongst  them,  and  by  that 
means  preserve  to  him  the  place  he 
would  otherwise  lose.  The  thread  of 
the  narrative  id  hliudit,  the  incidents 
are  of  the  most  artless  description, 
but  the  elfect  of  the  whole  is  ex- 
tremely pleading,  aud  the  moral  evi- 
dent to  all. 

It  i.^,  perhaps,  the  indi.'tputablc  suc- 
cess that  attenth'd  thi.s  ^rac4'ful  little 
sketch,  that  has  induced  M.  Soavestre 
to  devote  himself  latterly  to  a  class 
of  literature  not  much  cultivated  in 
France  at  the  present  day,  and  which 
contrasts  stronjriy  with  the  style  of 
fiction  that  of  late  vears  has  boon 
most  run  upon  in  that  country*.  A 
clever  English  comedian,  in  a  pamphlet 
which,  amon^r^t  much  amusing*  imper- 
tinence, contains  some  home-truths, 
has  latelv  taken  the  bodv  of  French 
dramati>ts  roundly  to  task  for  the 
indecency,  immorality,  and  revolting 
nnnistroMties  of  their  proil  net  ions.  It 
would  have  been  neither  wise  nor 
prudent  of  M.  .Sou  vest  re  openly  to 
address  a  like  reproach  to  his  brethren, 
the  novelists  of  France,  but  he  seems 
to  hint  his  ]>erception  of  the  objec- 
tionable nature  of  their  writing  whcB 
he  ilwelN,  in  the  prefaces  to  two  of 
his  latest  publications,  on  the  great 
diibculty  of  Iniding  books  of  amuse- 
ment which  may  Ik*  read  aloud  in  the 
family  circle — IxHtks  interesting  to  all 
aires,  and  injurious  to  none.  Au  Coim 
tin  Ft  It  \K'A<  an  attempt  to  supply  this 
want— the  iir<t  instalment  of  a  series 
entitled  lltnimns  tits  Fatniile*.  It  was 
Well  (inieil  hv  the  French  public,  soon 
reached  a  second  edition,  and  was 
quickly  followed  by  Stftis  in  Ttmneite^ 
and  by  a  third  volume,  entitled  Dans 
in  J'niirit.  Of  these  three  books 
only  the  two  former  have  reached 
us.'  Kaih  of  them  contains  twelve 
or  tMurteen  >hort  tales  and  sketches, 
displaying;  M.  .Sui ventre's  talent  for 
embelli-hin;;  the  most  ordinary  inci- 
dents by  tiie  croce  and  nmtttf  of  bis 
^t.\le.  All  the  tales  inculcate  sonae 
hi »fne  truth  or  moral  jtrecept.  The 
le-iMins  they  convey  have  no  preten- 
.-ii.ns  to  n'»vi  l:y. "  Since  the  world 
be;: an  they  have  been  repeated  mil- 
lions of  liuh's  in  vari<»us  fumts.  M. 
Snivestre  tru>ts  they  will  nut  be  less 
u.*>efui  or  acicpiabie  in  the  form  of 
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fireside  tales  than  if  couched  in  solemn 
homilies.  One  is  certainly  not  much 
in  the  habit  of  seeking  either  wisdom 
or  morality  in  the  gaise  of  French 
novelettes;  and  the  author  of  these 
deserves  credit  for  showing,  what  few 
of  his  literary  coantrymen  have  of  late 
been  at  the  pains  to  prove,  that  it  is 
possible  to  provide  entertainment  in 
inoffensive  tales  as  well  as  in  highly- 
wrought  and  licentious  romances. 

Some  of  the  chapters  of  Au  Com 
du  Feu  are  more  particularly  adapted 
to  young  persons,  but  all  have  interest 
for  those  of  mature  age,  and  are  ex- 
cellently adapted  for  domestic  pemsaL 
The  first,  entitled  The  Interior  of  a 
Diligence,  is  clever  and  amusing,  as 
arc  also  The  Poet  and  the  Peasant^ 
and  The  Sculptor  of  the  Black  Forest, 
The  incidents  of  any  one  of  them 
might  be  sketched  in  three  lines ;  bnt 
such  skeletons  would  be  uninterest- 
ing, for  it  is  the  style  and  handling 
that  constitute  their  chief  attraction. 

As  a  specimen,  we  will  extract  a 
short  one  entire,  and  select  for  that 
purpose  the  one  that  has  pleased  ns 
best,  entitled 

THE  TWO  MOTTOES. 

In  the  coach-office  at  Cemay  stood 
two  young  men,  who  had  just  taken 
their  places  for  Kaysersberg.  They 
were  of  the  same  age-— each  about 
four- and- twenty;  but  there  were  re- 
markable differences  in  their  physiog- 
nomy and  general  appearance.  The 
shorter  of  the  two  was  dark,  pale, 
quick  in  his  movements,  and  of  an 
impatient  vivacity  of  manner,  yhich 
betrayed,  at  a  first  glance,  his  southern 
origiu.  Ills  companion,  on  the  con- 
trary, tall,  fair,  and  ruddy,  was  a 
perfect  type  of  that  mixed  Alsatian 
race,  in  which  French  expansiveness 
is  happily  blended  with  German  good- 
humour.  On  the  ground  at  their  feet 
were  two  small  portmanteaus,  upon 
which  cards  of  address  were  fastened 
with  sealing-wax.  On  one  of  these 
cards  was  iuscribed — 

Henry  Fobtin,  MaruUUi; 

and  at  its  four  comers  a  seal  had 
impressed  upon  the  wax  the  motto 
Man  Droit, 
On  the  other  card  was  written — 
Joseph  Mulzen,  Stroiburg; 
and  the  motto  of  the  seal  was  Ccaritm. 


The  office- keeper  had  entered  their 
names  in  his  book,  and  added  the 
words  wiih  two  portmanteaus,  when 
Henry  demanded  that  these  shoidd 
be  weighed.  They  would  be  weighed 
at  Kaysersberg,  the  office- keeper  re- 
plied. The  young  man  said  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  be  delayed  by  that 
formality  at  the  moment  of  their 
arrivaL  It  was  his  right,  he  main- 
tained, to  have  them  weighed  at  once. 
The  office-keeper,  thus  hard  pressed, 
grew  obstinate  in  his  turn.  In  vain 
did  Joseph  interfere,  and  remind 
Henry  that  they  had  barely  time  to 
dine  before  departure.  In  virtue  of 
his  motto,  the  MarseUlese  never  gave 
way  when  he  thought  he  was  in  the 
right ;  and  he  always  thought  that. 
At  last  the  office- keeper,  weary  of  the 
dispute,  beat  a  retreat,  and  escaped 
into  his  dwelling-  house.  Henry  would 
have  continued  the  discussion  with 
the  porter,  bnt  fortunately  the  porter 
spoke  nothing  but  German.  So  ho 
was  fain  to  accompany  his  Mend  to 
the  inn,  venting  upK>n  him  by  the  wa/ 
the  superabundance  of  his  ill-hnmonr. 

"By  heavensl"  he  exclaimed,  as 
soon  as  they  were  in  the  street,  "  yo« 
would  make  a  saint  swear  1  What! 
yon  would  not  back  me  against  that 
obstinate  fellow  I" 

"  It  seems  to  me,''  replied  Joeephi 
with  a  smile,  "  that  it  was  rather  ho 
who  was  in  want  of  a  backer:  yoa 
brought  forward  as  formidable  an 
array  of  arguments  as  if  your  fortune 
or  your  honour  had  been  at  stake  I " 

"In  your  opinion,  then,  I  should 
have  done  better  not  to  defend  m/ 
right?" 

"  When  the  right  is  not  worth 
defending    .    .    ." 

"Ah,  how  like  you  I"  internipted 
Henry  warmly ;  "  you  are  always 
ready  to  yield :  one  roust  be  walking 
over  your  body  before  yon  think  of 
defending  yourself.  Instead  of  con- 
sidering the  world  as  a  battle- field, 
you  take  it  to  be  a  drawing-room  Ibr 
the  interchange  of  courtesies." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Joseph,  "  bnt  a 
great  ship,  all  the  passengers  by  which 
owe  each  other  reciprocal  friendlinen 
and  toleration.  Every  man  is  mr 
fnend  nntii  he  has  declared  himsetf 


i« 


my  enemy. 

"  For  my  part  I  consider  ^"fery 
my  enemy  until  he  has  declared  him<* 
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self  my  friend,"  replied  the  Mareeil- 
lese.  ^*  It  is  a  prudent  system,  which 
I  have  always  found  answer,  and  I 
advise  you  to  adopt  it  at  Kaysersberg. 
There  we  shall  find  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  our  uncle*s  other  heirs,  who 
will  not  fail  to  appropriate  all  they 
can  of  the  inheritance.  For  my  part, 
I  am  determined  to  concede  nothing 
to  them." 

Thus  conversing,  the  cousins  reached 
the  White  Horse  Inn,  and  entered  the 
public  dining-room,  which  was  unoc- 
cupied, save  by  the  hostess,  who  was 
laying,  for  three  persons  only,  a  large 
table  at  one  end  of  the  apartment. 
Henry  ordered  two  more  knives  and 
fork:?  to  be  laid  for  himself  and  Joseph. 

**I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the 
woman,  "  but  you  cannot  dine  here." 

"  Why  so  ?  "  inquired  the  young 
man. 

"  Because  the  three  persons  for 
whom  we  have  just  laid  this  table 
desire  to  dine  alone." 

"  Let  them  dine  iu  their  own  room, 
then,"  replied  Henry  abruptly.  "  This 
is  the  public  room  and  the  public  table ; 
here  every  traveller  has  a  right  to 
enter  and  to  dine." 

"  What  matter,"  said  Joseph, 
"  whether  we  dine  here  or  in  another 
room  ?  " 

**  And  what  does  it  matter  to  those 
three  persons  whether  we  dine  here 
or  notV"  retorted  Henry. 

**  They  came  before  you,  sir,"  ob- 
jected the  hostess. 

"  Then,  in  your  inn,  it  is  the  first 
comers  who  lay  down  the  law  ?  "  cried 
Henry. 

**  Besides  that,  they  arc  persons 
whom  we  know." 

*'  And  you  care  more  for  them  than 
for  us  ?  " 

"  You  understand,  sir,  that  when 
customers  are  in  the  case    .     .     ." 

**  All  other  travellers  must  submit 
to  their  caprices?" 

"  Your  dinner  shall  be  laid  else- 
where." 

**  Yes,  with  the  broken  meat  from 
your  favourites*  table,  I  suppose?  " 

The  hostess  was  hurt  by  this  impu- 
tation upon  her  establishment. 

"  If  the  gentleman  is  afraid  of  get- 
ting a  bad  dinner  at  the  White  Horse, 
there  are  other  inns  at  Cemay,"  said 
she. 

*'  I  was  just  thinking  so,"  replied 


Henry  quickly,  taking  ap  his  hat. 
And,  without  listening  to  Joseph,  who 
tried  to  detain  him,  he  darted  oot  of 
the  room,  and  disappeared. 

Mnlzen  knew  by  experience  that 
the  best  plan,  in  cases  like  the  pre- 
sent, was  to  let  his  cousin*s  ill-hamonr 
burn  itself  out,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  recall  him  to  reason  served  only  to 
aggravate  his  pugnacity.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  let  him  seek  his  dinner 
elsewhere,  and  ordered  his  own  to  be 
served  up  in  an  adjoining  apartment. 
But  just  as  he  was  abont  adjonndng 
to  it,  the  three  expected  greats  en- 
tered the  public  room.  These  were 
an  old  lady  and  her  niece,  and  a 
gentleman  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
The  hostess,  who  was  telling  them 
what  had  just  occurred,  stopp^  short 
at  sight  of  Joseph,  who  bowed,  and 
was  withdrawing,  wiien  the  gentle- 
man detained  him.  ^^  I  am  grieved, 
sir,"  said  he,  urbanely,  **  to  learn  the 
dispute  that  has  occurred.  In  desir- 
ing to  dine  alone,  our  object  was  to 
avoid  the  society  of  persons  whose 
conversation  and  manners  might  have 
shocked  these  ladies.  But,  certainly, 
we  were  far  from  desiring  to  drive 
away  customers  from  the  White 
Horse,  as  your  friend  perhaps  be- 
lieved ;  and,  in  proof  of  what  I  say,  I 
beg  you  to  do  us  the  favour  of  sitting 
down  to  dinner  with  us." 

Joseph  would  have  refused,  declar- 
ing himself  in  no  way  ofiended  by  a 
precaution  which  he  found  quite  na- 
tural ;  but  Mr  Rosman  (it  was  thus 
the  two  ladies  called  their  companion) 
pressed  his  invitation  in  so  cordial  and 
friendly  a  manner,  that  he  ended  by 
accepting. 

The  old  lady,  who  seemed  little  ac- 
customed to  travel,  sat  down  opposite 
to  him,  with  her  niece,  and  heaved  a 
deep  sigh. 

**  You  are  tired,  Charlotte  ?  "  said 
Mr  Rosman. 

*' Tired  indeed  I"  replied  the  old 
woman;  "as  well  I  may  be,  after 
being  shaken  up  for  a  whole  day  in 
that  crazy  coach,  getting  my  meals 
irregularly,  and  running  all  manner  of 
dangers;  for  I  know  not  how  we 
escaped  being  upset  twenty  times,  the 
diligence  was  always  leaning  to  one 
side  or  to  the  other  I  I  would  give  a 
year  of  my  life  that  our  journey  were 
at  an  end." 
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"  Fortunately  the  bargain  is  im- 
possible I  "  cried  tlie  jonng  girl,  Bmil- 
ing  and  Idssing  her  aunt. 

"Yes,  yes,  yon  langh  at  my 
tronblos,^'  said  Miss  Charlotte,  in  a 
half  grumbling,  half  affectionate  tone ; 
"young  girls,  now-a-days,  fear  no- 
thing !  They  travel  by  railway  and 
steamboat — they  would  travel  by  bal- 
loons, if  they  could  get  places.  It  is 
the  Revolution  that  has  made  them  so 
bold.  Before  that,  the  bravest 
amongst  them  travelled  only  in  carts, 
or  on  ass-back ;  and  even  then,  only 
when  they  had  pressing  business.  I 
have  heard  ray  poor  mother  say  that 
she  never  would  travel  in  any  other 
way  than  on  foot. 

**  Yes,"  observed  Mr  Rosman, 
"  and,  therefore,  her  farthest  Jonmey 
was  only  to  the  chief  town  of  her 
canton." 

"  That  did  not  prevent  her  being  a 
worthy  and  happy  woman,"  replied 
ISIiss  Charlotte.  "When  the  burd 
has  built  his  nest,  he  stays  there. 
The  present  custom  of  passing  one's 
time  upon  the  high-road,  impairs 
one^s  love  of  home  and  family ;  people 
got  a  habit  of  being  at  home  every- 
where. It  may  be  more  advantageous 
to  society  at  large,  but  it  renders  in- 
dividuals less  good,  and  less  happy." 

"  Come,  come,  Charlotte,"  said  Mr 
Rosman,  gaily  ;  "  your  late  jolting 
has  set  you  against  all  journeys, 
but  I  hope  your  discontent  will  dis- 
appear before  this  excellent  soup.  I 
appeal  to  your  impartiality  whether  a 
better  can  be  got,  even  at  Fontaine." 

The  dialogue  continued  in  this 
strain  of  afifcctionate  familiarity. 
Joseph  at  first  maintained  a  discreet 
silence,  but  Mr  Rosman  spoke  to  him 
several  times,  and  conversation  had 
become  general,  when  the  waiter 
came  in  to  say  that  the  diligence  was 
about  starting.  They  paid  for  their 
dinner,  and  hastened  to  the.  coach- 
office. 

On  arriving  there,  Joseph  saw  his 
cousin  hurrying  up.  Whilst  Mnlzen 
had  dined,  Henry  had  mn  from  one 
tavern  to  another,  finding  nothing 
ready  at  any  of  them,  and  at  las^ 
pressed  for  time,  he  had  been  fain  to 
buy  a  roll  and  some  fruit,  which  he 
ate  as  he  ran. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  frngal 
repast  had  done  little  to  sweeten  his 


temper.  Joseph  obsenred  this,  and 
abstained  from  questioning  him.  In- 
deed he  had  no  time,  for  the  way-bill 
was  already  being  called  over,  and 
the  travellers  were  about  to  take  their 
places,  when  the  office-keeper  dis- 
covereid  that  he  had  made  a  mistake, 
had  booked  two  persons  too  many, 
and  that  the  coach  was  full  without 
Mnlzen  and  Fortin. 

"  Full  I "  cried  Henry ;  "  but  I  paid 
you  my  fare  I" 

•'  I  will  return  it  you,  sir,"  replied 
the  clerk. 

^*  Not  at  all,"  answered  the  young 
man.  "  Having  once  tiJcen  my  money, 
there  is  a  contract  between  us.  I 
have  a  right  to  a  place,  and  a  place  I 
will  have." 

And  so  saying,  he  grasped  a  strap 
and  ascended  the  imperial,  where  was 
a  place  as  yet  nnfilled.  The  traveller 
to  whom  it  belonged  protested  agdnst 
this  usurpation ;  out  Henry  persisted, 
declaring  that  none  had  a  right  to 
make  him  get  down,  and  that  if  any 
attempted  it,  he  would  repel  violence 
by  violence.  Joseph  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  compromise  the  matter; 
the  Marseillese,  whose  humour  had 
been  by  no  means  mended  by  his 
bad  dinner,  persisted  in  his  resolu- 
tion. 

"  To  every  one  his  r^ht,"  cried  he; 
"  that  is  my  motto.  Tours  is  '  Cha- 
rity.* Be  as  charitable  as'yon  please; 
for  my  part,  I  am  satisfied  with  jus- 
tice. I  have  paid  for  this  place ;  it 
belongs  to  me.    I  shall  keep  it." 

The  traveller,  whose  place  he  filled^ 
objected  his  priority  of  possedbion; 
but  Henry,  who  was  a  lawyer,  re- 
plied by  quotations  from  the  code. 
There  was  a  sharp  interchange  of 
violent  explanations,  recriminations, 
and  menaces.  Miss  Charlotte,  who 
heard  everythhig  from  her  place  in 
the  coi^dj  groaned  and  sighed  her 
alarm,  and  recommenced  her  diatribes 
against  travelling  in  general,  and 
public  vehicles  in  particular.  At  last 
Joseph,  perceiving  that  the  dispute 
became  more  and  more  envenomed, 
proposed  to  the  office-keeper  to  hare 
a  horse  put  to  a  cabriolet  which  stood 
in  the  yard,  and  in  which  he  and  the 
dispossessed  traveller  would  continue 
their  journey.  The  expedient  was 
adopted  by  the  parties  concerned,  and 
the  diligence  set  offi 
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It  was  in  the  month  of  November ; 
the  air,  damp  and  chilly  at  the  mo- 
ment of  departure,  fjrew  colder  Btill 
as  night  approached.  Henry  Fortin, 
accustomed  to  the  sun  of  Provence, 
was  anything  but  comfortable  in  his 
exposed  place  upon  the  top  of  the 
diligence.  In  vain  did  he  button  his 
great-coat  to  the  very  chin  ;  he 
Bliivered  like  a  leaf  in  the  frigid 
evening  fog.  His  lips  were  blue,  his 
teeth  chattered !  Si»on  a  small  icy 
rain,  driven  full  in  his  face  by  the 
wind,  penetrate*!  his  clothes.  I J  is 
neighbour,  protected  by  an  ample 
blanket -cloak,  might  easily  have 
spared  him  a  portion  of  it,  and  been 
no  worse  otf  himself;  but  the  neigh- 
bour was  a  corpulent  shopkeeper, 
very  tenrler  of  his  own  person,  and 
extremely  careless  of  the  comfort  of 
others.  When  Fortin  refused  to  give 
up  the  lilace  of  which  he  had  taken 
possession,  the  fat  man  ap])lau<!ed, 
dedaring  that  "  every  one  travelled 
for  his  own  account,  and  should  look 
after  his  own  interests;"  ])riuciples 
which  the  young  man  then  found 
perfectly  rcastjuable,  and  from  whose 
application  he  now  sullered.  About 
the  middle  of  the  journey,  the  stout 
traveller  put  his  head  out  of  his  cloak, 
looked  at  his  neighbour,  and  said — 

*'  You  seem  very  cold,  sir?  " 

"  I  am  wet  to  the  skin,"  replied 
Fortin,  who  could  hardly  speak. 

The  fiit  man  shook  himself  in  his 
huge  wrapper,  as  if  iutensely  enjoying 
the  warmth  and  dryness  it  secured 
him. 

*'  It  is  very  bad  for  the  health  to 
get  wet,"  s.iid  he,  philosophically. 
**  Another  tinu*  I  advise  vou  to  brin^r 
a  cloak  like  mine  ;  it  is  very  warm, 
and  not  dear." 

Having  given  this  sensible  advice, 
he  withdrew  his  comfortable  counte- 
nance within  his  snug  garment,  and 
relapsed  into  a  luxurious  doze. 

It  was  long  after  nightfall  when 
the  diligj'nce  arrived  at  Kaysersberg. 
Half  dead  with  cold,  Fortin  scrambled 
down  from  the  ronf,  and  sought  re- 
fuge in  the  inn-kitchen,  where  a  large 
fire  blazed.  On  entering,  he  found  a 
group  of  travellers  already  assembled 
round  the  cheerful  hearth,  and 
amongst  them,  to  his  surprise,  were 
his  cousin  and  the  traveller  whom  he 
had  deprived  of  his  place.    The  cab- 
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riolet  had  taken  them  by  a  cross  road, 
which  was  a  short  cut,  and  they  had 
been  an  hour  at  the  inn. 

On  remarking  his  consln^s  deplor- 
able plight,  Mulzen  at  once  gave  up 
his  chair  to  him  ;  as  for  the  traveller 
whom  Forthi  had  dispossessed  at 
Cernay,  he  could  not  restraui  a  hearty 
laugh. 

'*  Upon  my  word!"  he  cried,  "I 
must  thank  this  gentleman  for  having 
driven  me  from  the  imperial  of  the 
diligence;  for,  had  he  not  done  so, 
I  should  now  be  wet  and  half  frozen 
as  he  is,  instead  of  being  warm  and 
comfortable  as  I  am." 

Fortin*s  position  was  altogether  too 
ba<l  to  admit  of  a  retort :  he  sat  down 
before  the  lire,  and  tried  to  warm 
himself. 

As  soon  as  he  was  a  little  revived, 
he  asked  for  a  room  and  a  bod ;  but 
the  Kaysersberg  fair  was  only  just 
over,  and  the  inn  was  full  of  persona 
who  were  to  leave  next  morning. 
Joseph  and  his  companion,  although 
they  had  arrived  before  the  diligence, 
had  found  but  one  small  bed  vacant, 
which  the  former  had  generously  given 
up  to  the  latter.  Ilowever,  after 
much  inquiry  and  investigation,  it 
came  out  that  there  was  another  bed 
disengaged ;  but  this  stood  in  a  room 
with  four  others,  occupied  by  fonr 
pedlars,  who  refused  to  admit  a 
stranger  into  the  apartment. 

"  L)id  they  engage  the  room  for 
themselves  alone?"  inquired  Fortin. 

'Miy  no  means,"  replied  the  inn- 
keeper. 

'*  Then  you  have  a  right  to  dispose 
of  the  unoccupied  bed  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"Then  what  reason  do  they  give 
for  refusing  to  admit  a  fifth  person 
into  the  room?" 

"No  reason  at  all;  but  they  are 
four  rough -looking  fellows,  and  no- 
body cared  to  have  a  quarrel  with 
them." 

Fortin  rose  quickly  from  his  seat. 

"  That  is  weakness,"  cried  he.  "For 
my  part,  I  certainly  will  not  sleep 
upon  a  chair,  because  four  strangers 
think  proper  to  monopolise  five  beds. 
Show  me  their  room.  They  must  be 
made  to  hear  reason." 

"  Have  a  care,  Henry,"  said  Mul- 
zen. ^'  They  are  bmtal,  ill-conditioned 
fellows." 
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"  Does  their  brutality  entitle  them 
to  make  us  sit  up  all  night  ?*^  sharply 
dcmaDdcd  the  native  of  Marseilles. 
**  No,  pardieu  !  I  will  go  to  bed  in 
spite  of  them." 

He  put  on  his  travelling  cap,  and 
was  leaving  the  room  in  company 
with  the  innkeeper,  when  Mr  Ros- 
man,  who,  whilst  seeking  a  man  to 
carry  his  baggage,  had  overheard  the 
conversation,  approached  the  two 
cousins. 

**  I  perceive,  gentlemen,"  said  he, 
with  his  friendly,  smiling  air,  ^*  that 
you  have  difficulty  in  finding  beds  for 
to-night." 

*^  I  shall  not  be  long  withont  one," 
replied  Henry,  passing  on. 

^^  One  moment,"  said  Mr  Rosman. 
*'  Those  men  will  perhaps  reply  to 
your  reasons  with  insults,  and  yon 
may  have  difficulty  in  getting  them 
to  admit  your  right.  Had  yon  not 
better  accept  beds  at  my  house,  gen- 
tlemen ?  I  live  but  a  few  yards  off, 
and  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  re- 
ceiving you." 

For  tin  and  Mulzen  bowed,  and  re- 
turned their  thanks  for  this  hospitable 
invitation — but  in  very  different  tones. 
That  of  Mulzen  was  grateful  and  joy- 
ous ;  that  of  his  companion  con- 
strained, although  police.  Henry  had 
not  yet  forgotten  that  Mr  Roaman 
was  the  primary  cause  of  the  meagre- 
ness  of  his  dinner  at  Cernay. 

"  You  are  too  obliging,  sir,"  said 
he,  softening  his  voice ;  **  but  I  wonld 
not  on  any  account  occasion  you  so 
much  trouble.  It  is  well,  besides, 
to  give  a  lesson  to  these  people,  and 
to  teach  them  to  respect  the  rights 
of  travellers." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  again  bowed, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  apartment 
occupied  by  the  pedlars.  Mulzen, 
fearing  a  quarrel,  followed  him ;  bat 
whether  it  was  that  the  hawkers  did 
not  care  much  about  the  matter,  or 
that  they  were  daunted  by  the  Pro- 
vencal's resolute  mien,  they  contented 
themselves  with  a  little  grumbling,  in 
spite  of  which  Henry  installed  him- 
self in  the  fifth  bed.  His  cousin,  re- 
lieved of  his  apprehensions,  then  re- 
descended  the  stairs  and  joined  Mr 
Kosman,  who  had  been  so  obliging 
as  to  wait  for  him. 

Miss  Charlotte  and  her  niece  Louisa 
w.ere  preparing  the  tea  before  a  oraGk« 


ling  fire  of  fir-cones.  Mdlzen^s  gnide 
spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low  voice  to 
the  two  ladies,  who  received  the 
young  man  with  conrteoos  kindness. 
They  made  him  sit  down  at  table, 
and  Louisa  filled  the  cups.  As  to 
Miss  Charlotte,  she  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  fatigne  of  her  jonr- 
ney;  seated  in  her  arm-chair,  she 
fancied  she  still  felt  tbe  jolts  of  the 
diligence,  and  heard  the  rattle  of  the 
wheels  in  the  singing  of  the  kettle. 
She  did  not  forget,  however,  to  in- 
quire what  had  become  of  the  young 
man  who  had  carried  the  imperial  of 
the  diligence  by  assault  at  Cemaj. 
and  Mr  Rosman  related  what  had 
just  occurred  at  the  inn. 

^*  Bless  me ! "  cried  Miss  Charlotte, 
"  he  passes  his  life  in  seardi  of  quar- 
rels and  litigation  I  He  is  a  man  to 
be  avoided  Uke  a  pestilence  1" 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  better 
heart  or  more  upright  character,**  re- 
plied Mulzen ;  **  bnt  he  makes  a  point 
of  acting  up  to  his  motto:  To  eoerff 
one  Ms  r^hts,^^ 

"  Whereas,  yonr  motto  is  Charily^** 
rejoined  the  old  lady  with  a  smile. 
*^  Oh  I  I  overheard  all  that  passed  at 
Cernay.** 

^^  Yon  travel  together?**  inquired 
Mr  Rosman. 

*^We  are  cousins,**  replied  Mul- 
zen, '^  and  we  have  come  to  Ka3rser8- 
berg  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  a 
will,  which  takes  place  to-morrow.** 

'*  A  will  I"  repeated  Miss  Charlotte 
in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"The  will  of  our  ande,  Doctor 
Harver." 

The  two  ladies  and  Mr  Rosman 
looked  at  each  other. 

"Ahl  yon  are  the  doctor's  rela- 
tives?" said  Mr  Rosman,  gazing  at 
the  young  man  with  a  certain  degree 
of  interest.  "Chance  could  hardly 
have  directed  yon  better,  sir,  for  i 
was  his  oldest  and  most  intimate 
friend.'* 

This  sort  of  mutual  recognition  na- 
turally led  the  conversation  to  the 
subject  of  the  deceased  doctor.  Mol- 
zen  had  never  seen  him,  but  he  felt 
for  him  that  sort  of  respectful  regard 
which  instinct  establishes  betweea 
members  of  the  same  family.  He 
talked  a  Ions  time  of  the  doctor,  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  details  of  his 
1I&  and  of  his  last  numents;  and  at 
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last,  after  one  of  those  intimate  con- 
versations in  which  heart  and  mind 
throw  oflf  disgnise,  and  display  them- 
selves  as  they  really  are,  he  retired  to 
bed,  delighted  with  his  hosts,  who,  on 
their  part,  were  equally  pleased  with 
him. 

Tired  with  his  journey,  it  was  late 
when  he  awoke  next  morning.  He 
hastened  to  dress  himself,  in  order  to 
seek  his  cousin,  whom  he  was  to  ac- 
company to  the  notary  with  whom 
the  will  was  deposited.  But  on  going 
down  into  the  breakfast  room  lie  found 
the  notary  there,  with  Mr  Rosman 
and  with  For  tin,  for  whom  a  mes- 
senger had  been  sent.  Miss  Char- 
lotte and  Louisa  soon  appeared. 
When  all  were  assembled,  Mr  Ros- 
man turned  to  the  two  young  men, 
and  said,  with  a  smile : 

**  All  here  present  are  interested  in 
the  matter  which  brings  you  to  Kay- 
sersbcrg,  gentlemen  ;  for  my  sister-in- 
law,  ^liss  Charlotte  lievel,  and  her 
niece,  Louisa  Armaud,  whose  guar- 
dian I  am,  have  come  hither,  like 
yourselves,  to  witness  the  opening  of 
the  will  of  their  brother  and  uncle, 
Dr  Ilarver." 

The  two  young  men  bowed  to  Miss 
Charlotte  and  Miss  Louisa,  who  re- 
turned their  salutation. 

**  Since  accident  has  brought  to- 
gether all  the  parties  concerned," 
continued  Mr  Rosman,  "I  thought 
the  doctor^s  last  wishes  might  be 
made  public  hero  as  well  as  at  the 
notary's  office.'* 

Fort  in  made  a  sign  of  assent. 
Everybody  sat  down,  and  the  notary 
Wiis  about  to  break  the  seal  of  the 
will,  when  he  checked  himself. 

*'This  will,"  he  said,  ^*is  of  old 
date,  and,  during  the  latter  months 
of  his  life,  Dr  Harver  told  mo  several 
times  that  it  was  his  intention  to  de- 
stroy it,  so  that  each  of  his  heirs 
might  receive  the  share  regulated  by 
law.  The  nou- execution  of  his  inten- 
tion I  can  explain  only  by  the  sud- 
denness of  his  death.  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  declare  this ;  and  now  I  ask 
all  the  interested  persons  here  present 
whether  they  arc  disposed  to  fulfil 
the  doctor  s  expressed  intention,  and 
to  cancel  this  will  with  one  consent, 
before  any  know  whom  the  document 
enriches." 

This  unexpected  proposal  was  fol- 


lowed by  a  pause  of  some  moments' 
duration.  Mulzen  was  the  first  to 
break  silence. 

'^  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,**  said 
he,  modestly,  ^^  having  no  particolar 
claim  upon  the  good  will  of  the  de- 
ceased, I  cannot  consider  that  I  make 
a  sacrifice  in  agreeing  to  an  equal 
division  of  the  property,  and  I  am 
quite  willing  to  consent  to  it.'* 

*^  For  my  part,'*  said  Miss  Char- 
lottc,  ^^I  make  no  objection  what- 
ever." 

"  In  the  name  of  my  ward,"  said 
Mr  Rosman,  *^  I  give  my  consent** 

*^  Then,"  said  the  notary,  turning 
to  Henry,  ^'  there  Is  only  this  gentle- 
man     " 

Fortiu  seemed  somewhat  embar- 
rassed. 

'^  Like  my  cousin,"  he  at  last  said, 
^^I  have  no  ground  to  expect  that 
the  will  favours  me,  but  that  is  the 
very  reason  why  I  shoald  be  gnarded 
in  my  decision.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  doctor*s  intentions,  his  will 
alone  can  now  be  considered  to  ex- 
press them ;  to  neutralise  beforehand 
his  testamentary  dispositions,  is  to 
infringe  both  on  the  rights  of  the 
will  and  on  those  of  the  unknown 
legatee." 

*^  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it," 
interrupted  the  notary.  "  Prompt 
and  perfect  unanimity  could  alone 
make  legitimate  my  proposition.  Let 
us  remain  within  the  strict  limits  of 
legal  right — as  you,  sir,  propose  ; 
and  now  be  pleased  to  listen." 

With  these  words  he  tore  the  en- 
velope, opened  the  will,  and  read  as 
follows: — 

'^  Of  the  four  persons  who  can  laj 
claim  to  my  inheritance,  I  know  but 
two : — my  sister,  Charlotte  Revel,  and 
my  niece,  Louisa  Armand.  But  these 
two,  long  uuited  by  the  strictest  affec- 
tion, have  but  one  common  interest, 
and  may  be  considered,  in  fact,  to 
constitute  but  one  person ;  with  re- 
spect to  them,  therefore,  I  have  onlj 
Louisa  to  consider.  My  first  intention 
was  to  bequeath  to  her  all  I  possess ; 
but  it  afterwards  occurred  to  mo  that 
one  of  my  two  nephews  might  be 
equally  worthy  of  my  regard.  The 
sole  difficulty  is  to  find  out  which  of 
the  two  it  is. 

^^  Unable  to  investigate  this  point 
myself,  and  well  knowing  the  intelli- 
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gcDCo  and  right-mindedness  of  my 
niece,  Louisa,  I  refer  the  matter  to 
her  judgment ;  and  I  constitnte  my 
solo  heir  that  one  of  the  two  cousins 
whom  she  shall  select  for  her  husband. 

"  Hakver." 

When  the  notary  paused,  after 
completing  the  perusal  of  the  will  of 
the  eccentric  but  well-meaning  doc- 
tor, a  silence  of  some  duration  en- 
su^.  Tbe  two  young  men  looked 
embarrassed,  and  Louisa  held  down 
her  head. 

''Mon  Dieur  cried  Miss  Char- 
lotte at  last,  **the  doctor  has  be- 
queathed a  very  difficult  task  to  my 
niece ! " 

*^  Less  difficult  than  you  think, 
sister,"  said  Rosman,  smiling.  *'I 
have  long  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  Harver^s  will,  and  I 
made  inquiries  in  consequence.  The 
result  of  those  inquiries  convinced  me 
that,  whatever  her  choice,  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  for  Louisa." 

*^  Then  let  Miss  Armand  decide," 
said  the  notary,  laughing.  '^  Since 
there  is  safety  in  either  case,  she  has 
but  to  consult  her  inspirations." 

**  I  will  beg  my  aunt  to  decide  for 
mc,"  murmured  the  young  girl,  throw* 
ing  herself  into  Miss  Charlotte*s  arms. 

''I  decide?"  cried  the  old  lady; 

**  it  is  very  perplexing,  my 

dear,  and  I  redly  do  not  know  .  .  ." 

But,  whilst  uttering  these  words 
with  an  air  of  indecision,  Miss  Char- 
lotte*s  first  glance  was  at  Mulzen. 
Fortin  perceived  this. 

^^  Ah,  Madam,"  cried  he,  auickly, 
*^  I  see  that  your  choice  is  made,  andy 
whatever  my  regrets,  I  cannot  but 
approve  it.  Mademoiselle,"  he  con- 
tinued, taking  Mulzen's  hand  and 
leading  him  to  Louisa,  "  year  aunt 
has  seen  and  Judged  rightly :  my 
cousin  is  more  deserving  than  I  am.** 

*^  Your  present  conduct  proves  the 
contrary,"  said  MissCharlotte,  touched 
by  this  generosity  ;  '*  but  we  already 
know  Mr  Mulzen  a  little ;  and  then — 
in  short,  you  deserve  to  hear  the 
whole  truth  .  .  .  ." 

''  Tell  it  mc,  by  all  meana,"  inter- 
rupted Fortin. 

*'  Well,  then,  hi^  motto  encoaracMf 
whilst  yours  deters  me  ;  he  promlMa 


indulgence,  and  you  justice.  Alas  I 
my  dear  sur,  justice  may  suffice  for 
angels,  bat  men  have  need  of 
charity." 

'^  Yon  are  perhaps  right,  madam,** 
said  Henry  Fortin,  thoughtfully ; 
*^  yesterday  and  to-day  everything 
seems  to  combine  to  give  me  a  les- 
son. The  rigid  defence  of  my  right 
has  always  turned  against  me,  whUst 
my  cousin's  benevolence  has  in  every 
instance  profited  him.  Mulzen  was 
in  the  right :  his  motto  is  better  than 
mine,  for  it  is  nearer  to  the  law  of 
God.  Christ  did  not  say,  To  eoery 
one  hU  rights ;  but  rather,  Lotfe  your 
neiMour  as  yourself, ^^ 

Thus  prettUy  does  M.  Soavestre 
illustrate  and  enforce  a  precept.  We 
are  constantly  asked  by  parents  and 
guardians,  having  a  wholesome  horror 
of  modem  French  literatnre,  to  reoom- 
mend  to  them  books  at  once  unexcep- 
tionable and  entertaining.  Young 
ladles  must  learn  French,  and  will  mot 
read  Telemachna  more  than  six  or 
seven  times  throngh — annmber  of  per- 
usals which  may  well  nauseate  the  most 
enthusiastic  aomirer  of  that  veiT  ad- 
mirable  and  jparUcnlariy  weaiiaoma 
production.  Bat  it  will  be  admitted 
that  modest  maidens  of  tender  age 
can  hardly  with  propriety  be  left  to 
seek  their  own  literary  pasture  upon 
the  shelves  of  a  French  bookshop. 
An  appeal  to  the  librarian's  discrimi- 
nation Is  apt  to  be  responded  to  by  a 
recommendation  of  the  books  most 
run  upon:  books  whose  plot,  inci- 
dent, and  language,  are  often  as 
grotesquely  revoltlnff  as  those  of  any 
of  the  peHtes  comnkes  rightlUlr  dA- 
noanoea  by  Mr  Matthews  of  tlie 
Lyceum.  In  England  and  in  Ger- 
many, the  pabllsher's  name  is  per- 
bapa  the  best  guide  in  the  seleraon 
of  books  of  any  claaa.  In  the  case  of 
French  novela  and  romanoea,  it  is 
safbr  to  look  to  that  of  tbe  author. 
This,  of  eonrse,  implies  a  certain  fiunl- 
liari^  with  the  French  literature  of 
the  day.  Those  who  have  not  time 
and  opportnnitT  of  acqairing  It,  wiU 
hardly  err,  Jnduliig  lirom  the  bwAs 
bdbre  us,  and  mm  tbe  one  we  re- 
viewed a  hw  months  ago,  in  iMwrlb- 
ingnpon  thefar  «<salb"  list  tkeaiBe 
of  Emile  Sovrealre. 
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THB  BESTRICTITE  TABIFF8  OF  FOREIQX  C09XTBIBS. 
<10  n»  BDITOm  OF    BLACKWOOO'l  MAOAIim.) 


SiRt — When  the  Groyerament  of 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  first  entered  npon  the 
Quixotic  experiment  of ''  liberalising'^ 
— as  it  was  termed — oar  Commercial 
Tariff,  by  admitting  to  the  British 
markets  the  raw  materials  of  oar  ma- 
nufactures free,  and  materially  redu- 
cing the  duties  upon  foreign  products, 
and  at  every  subsequent  step  taken 
in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade,  we 
were  assared  that  other  nations  must 
in  good  time  follow  our  generous  ex- 
ample. Germany,  France,  Belgium, 
and  other  Contiuental  powers,  were 
to  sacrifice  their  rising  manufactures. 
The  United  States  of  America  were 
to  direct  the  industry  of  their  popula- 
tion exclusively  to  the  development 
of  the  riches  of  their  soil.  Great  Bri- 
tain was  to  become  the  workshop  of 
the  world ;  her  looms  and  forges,  with 
the  artisans  who  wrought  at  them, 
and  the  capitalists  who  owned  them, 
were  to  supply  that  world  with  every 
product  of  industry  and  skill ;  and,  in 
return,  were  to  be  secured  in  the  en- 
joyment of  every  necessary,  and  even 
luxury,  which  its  various  climates 
aflbrd.  They  were  not  dreaming  phi- 
losophers only  who  indulged  in  these 
vain  fancies,  but  men  who  had  been 
reputed  to  possess  some  acquaintance 
with  the  past  history,  and  with  the 
financial  position,  of  other  countries. 
Plodding,  practical  men  of  business, 
too,  advocated  such  a  policy,  deluded 
by  their  own  avarice  and  ambition, 
which  whispered  to  them  that  it  would 
bring  about  a  new  order  of  things,  in 
which  the  merchant  and  the  manufac- 
turer were  to  change  places  with  the 
landed  aristocracy.  There  were  not 
wanting  parties  who  suggested — as  a 
reference  to  the  pages  of  Biackwood's 
Magazine  will  prove  —  that,  before 
uprooting  that  fiscal  system,  under 
the  operation  of  which' this  country 
had  attained  its  proud  pre-eminence 
amongst  nations,  it  would  be  well  to 
be  assured  that  the  foreigner  was 
ready  to  meet  our  concessions  in  a 
reciprocal  spirit;  and  some  went  so 
far  as  to  contend  that,  by  giving  up 
to  him  unconditionally  the  free  enjoy- 


meut  of  our  markets,  we  shoold  be 
depriving  ourselves  of  all  power  of 
tempting  him  to  adopt  a  reci|»OGal 
policy.  In  reply,  however,  we  woe 
told  by  the  Free-Trader,  that  the  fo- 
reigner would  soon  diaoover  that,  hj 
protecting  his  own  indnstry,  he  was 
in  reality  taxing  himself;  and  that  he 
would  insist  upon  *^  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market,"  regardleaa  of  the 
derangement  which  moat  ensue  in  that 
important  one,  ichere  his  fo^cmr  loea 
tlie  commodity  to  be  veneled.  Ten  years 
have  now  elapsed,  during  which  theee 
fond  anticipations  have  been  indulged 
in ;  and  it  becomes  the  doty  of  the 
statesman  to  inquire  how  far  they 
have  been  realised.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  other  countries  have  received  all 
that  we  have  offered  them,  and  oon- 
ceded  nothing  in  return  ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  some  of  those,  which  have 
been  moat  benefited  by  oar  liberali^, 
have  hedged  themselves  round  by  pro- 
tective duties  of  increased  stringency ; 
and  that,  in  many  of  the  leading  mar* 
kcts  of  the  world,  British  prodacts  are 
virtually  prohibited ;  then  there  is 
certainly  just  ground,  not  only  for 
strong  remonstrances  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government,  bat  for  reta- 
liiit4jry  measures,  in  the  event  of  those 
remonstrauces  being  ineffectual.  The 
issue;  of  the  late  elections  is  regarded 
as  a  declaration  by  the  constituencies 
that  we  shall  not  return  to  a  system 
of  protection.  It  is  going  too  fiar, 
however,  to  say  that  no  steps  are  to 
be  taken  to  induce  the  foreigner  to 
meet  our  concessions  in  a  fair  and 
liberal  spirit.  Surely  no  one  will 
mnintain  that  a  one-aided  Free  Trade 
is  desirable,  or  that  the  promises  and 
prophecies  of  the  Free-Trade  party — 
that  other  countries  would  follow  our 
example  by  lil)eralising  their  tariffs — 
have  been  fulfilled.  We  cannot,  cer- 
tainly, coerce  them  into  doing  this; 
but,  without  a  return  to  protection  as 
a  system,  we  may  withdraw  a  portion 
of  our  concessions  from,  and  ostracise* 
those  countries,  which  openly  and 
ostentatiously  league  against  us,  and 
study  to  exclude  firom  theur  markets 
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the  prodactf  of  oar  induatiy.  Tlie 
present  crisis  appears  to  me  a  peoa- 
liarly  fitting  one  for  an  inqaiiy  kito 
this  subject.  The  Grovemmeot  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby  is  understood  to  be 
preparing  to  lay  before  the  country  a 
compreheusive  scheme  of  financial  re- 
form, by  means  of  which  taxation 
may  bo  made  to  press  more  equably 
upon  our  population,  and  especially 
upon  the  classes  engaged  in  the  par- 
suits  of  agriculture.  If,  at  the  same 
time,  the  commercial  and  mannfacta- 
riog  classes  could  be  relieved  from  a 
portion  of  that  taxation,  which  is  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  restrictive 
tariffs  of  foreign  countries,  without 
seriously,  or  at  all,  enhancing  prices 
to  the  British  consumer,  a  most  Im- 
portant and  happy  resolt  would  be 
achieved,  and  the  acrimonious  feeling 
which  at  present  exists  between  the 
trading  and  the  landed  interests  be,  I 
believe,  materially  assuaged. 

There  are  few  subjects,  with  respect 
to  which  the  mass  of  the  pabiic  are 
less  accurately  informed  than  the  com- 
mercial relations,  past  and  present, 
between  Great  Britain  and  foreign 
countries.  A  few  of  theur  most  pro- 
minent features  are  familiar  to  all  who 
have  watched  attentively  the  progress 
of  our  own  legislation.  Most  persons 
are  acquainted,  for  example,  with  the 
conditions  under  which  we  impart  the 
articles  of  com,  cotton,  sugar,  timber, 
&c. ;  but  few,  save  merchants  actually 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  terms  upon  which  oar 
exports  are  received  in  the  varioos 
markets  of  the  world,  with  the  bar- 
thens  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
and  the  vexatious  impediments  offer- 
ed to  their  introduction.  None,  per- 
haps, are  much  worse  informed,  with 
respect  to  these  matters,  than  the 
pretentious  gentlemen  who  form  the 
Mancliester  section  of  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  League.  Their  peculiar  forte  is 
to  spin,  and  weave,  and — taik.  When 
they  set  up  as  foreign  merchants  thej 


are  belptoss  innoeeots ;  And  genemlly 
ship- to  foreign  coantries  the  very  ar- 
ticles against  which  their  tariffii  most 
especially  operate.  It  is  my  olijeGi» 
in  the  following  pages,  to  lay  befoie 
the  public  a  few  of  the  leading  features 
of  those  tariffs;  and  particularly  to 
show  in  what  respect,  and  to  what 
extent,  we  are  placed  by  them,  not- 
withstanding the  Tast  concessions 
which  we  have  made,  in  a  most  unfair 
position.  In  nndertaking  this  task, 
and  in  directing  attention  to  the  re- 
medi^  steps  which  are  open  to  as,  I 
believe  that  I  shall  be  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  entire  trading  commn- 
nity,  and  of  none  more  especially  than 
the  manufacturing  body,  who,  whilst 
they  damonr  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  boasted  system  of  Free  Trafle, 
and  for  remissions  of  domestic  taxa- 
tion— to  be  obtained  liy  abandoning 
cor  colonies,  diminishing  the  strength 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  withdraw- 
big  the  moans  of  supporting  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Crewn-HBeem  intensely  i^ 
norant  of  the  extait  to  which,  throng 
the  inordinate  imposts  levied  npon 
their  own  goods  in  foreign  markets, 
they  are  contribating  towards  the 
support  of  half  the  GoTemmeDts  In 
the  woiid. 
That  very  bold,  and,  in  some 


spects  only,  valuable  measnre,  bnr 
which  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  his  eol- 
leagaes  expunged  from  onr  commer- 
cial tariff  about  five  hundred  inconsi- 
derable articles,  and  admitted  all  the 
raw  materials  of  manufactures  free  of 
duty,  irrespective  of  the  conotries  in 
which  they  were  produced,  came  inta 
operation  in  the  vear  1843.  Thia 
was  our  first  great  bid  for  Free  Trade 
with  all  the  world,  and  we  have  been 
proceeding  in  the  same  direction  ever 
since.  What  has  been  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  governments  have  met 
oar  ''  liberality,"  or  call  it  what  yon 
will,  hy  altering  theur  tarifiis  in  our 
favour  since  that  period  ?  Up  to  the 
end  of  l$i8  they  were  the  followUig>— 


Rkducbd  Tariffs. 

Period  wttUn  wMeh  Um  vuIov 


Parma, 
Tuscany, 
Koman  States, 
Sardinia, 
Two  Sicilies, 


1846  and  1847. 

May  1844  and  Sept.  1848. 

Mareh  1844  to  1845. 

Jaly  1846  to  May  1846. 

Aagnst  1846  to  Mareh  9, 1846. 


The  export  datiea  upon  many  artides  were  also  lednsed. 
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In  1851  a  treaty  was  signed  be- 
tween this  country  and  Sardinia, 
which  came  into  operation  on  the  Ist 
of  July  in  that  year,  by  which  con- 
siderable reductions  were  made  in  the 


duties  upon  a  nnmber  of  articles  im* 
ported  from  Great  Britain.  Ajsiongat 
these  articles  the  following  are  the 
most  important : — 


Zinc — In  plates,  bars,  or  pigs,  or  mixed  with  other  metals,    .    .    Redaoed  oat-halt 
Copper — In  cakes,  plates,  copper  boilers,  and  other  wrought  copper,       Do.         do. 
Iro.m — Plain  castings,  rails,  &c.,  per  100  kilogrammes,  reduced 

from fr.  15.00  to  fr.   &00 

„      Castings  mounted  with  other  metals,  per  do.  .         „  25.00     „    12.00 

„      Wrought,  of  first  manufacture,  rails,  per  do.      .        .         „  16.00     »,    10.00 

M  „        Of  second  manufacture,      .        .        .        .         „  30.00     „    l&OO 

Other  mannfaotures  of  iron  in  about  the  same  proportions. 

SxEKLy Redaeedone-hatt 


Mirrors  and  flint  glass,  looking- 
glasses  of  every  dimension,  not  in 
frames,  were  reduced  from  fr.  60.00 
the  100  kilogrammes  to  fr.  25.00. 
Other  manufactures  of  glass  were 
largely  reduced.  Porcelain,  paper, 
refined  sugar — Great  Britain  is  not 
benefited  by  the  latter  article  being 
reduced,  not  being  the  cheapest  pro- 
ducer— leather  and  prepared  skins, 
are  reduced  to  the  extent  of  a  third 
to  a  half  of  the  previous  duties.  There 
was  also  an  important  reduction  in 
woollen  yarns :  tissues  of  wool  above 
a  certain  price,  flax  carded  or  combed, 
flax  or  hemp  yarn,  flax  or  hemp  tis- 
sues, cotton  yarn,  and  cotton  tissues, 
were  reduced  to  the  extent  of  from 
50  to  75  per  cent. 

Another  treaty  was  eflected  with 
Sardinia  on  the  11th  July,  1852, 
since  the  present  Ministry  came  into 
power,  by  which  considerable  reduc- 
tions were  made.  Those  most  mate- 
rially afi*cctiug  this  country  are  silk 
textures  of  ail  kinds,  reduced  from 
15  fr.  per  kilogramme  to  8  fr. ;  iron 
rods,  round,  5  to  7  inches  in  diameter, 
from  10  fr.  per  100  kilogrammes  to 
4  fr. ;  and  tin,  in  pigs  or  pieces,  from 
8  fr.  to  4  fr.  Concessions  of  a  less 
considerable  character  were  made  by 
Tuscany  on  14th  May  1852,  by  the 
Boman  States  on  the  1st  May  1852. 
In  some  articles  in  the  latter  thei*e  is, 
however,  a  slight  increase. 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  un- 
dervalue the  concessions  which  have 
been  made  to  us  by  these  countries — 
concessions,  however,  which  could  in 
all  probability  have  been  procured  by 
a  reduction  of  the  duties  levied  by  us 


upon  dried  fruits,  oils,  dyes,  silks,  mud 
a  few  other  of  their  chief  prodncts. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  gratefal  to 
them  for  the  evidence  wbidi  they 
have  aflforded  ns  of  the  extent  A 
benefit  which  may  be  derived  to  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
establishment  of  reciprocal  relations 
with  foreign  countries.  To  this  wo 
shall  hereafter  refer  more  particnlsF- 
ly.  But  whatever  may  hare  been 
this  benefit,  no  one,  surely,  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  maintain  that  it  was 
worth  our  while  to  revolutionise  the 
entire  commercial  policy  of  this  conn-* 
try  for  the  sake  of  increasing  onr  ex« 
ports  to  a  few  small  Mediterranean 
states. 

I  proceed  to  the  case  of  those  more 
important  countries  which  have  re- 
paid our  liberality  by  giving  increas^ 
stringency  to  their  tariffs.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  Gbr- 
MANic  League,  or  ZoUverein.  Tbia 
League,  of  which  your  readers  need 
scarcely  be  reminded  that  Prussia  is 
the  head,  commenced  imparting  in- 
creased  stringency  to  their  tariff  in 
September  1844,  immediately  itfUr 
the  liberalised  tariff  of  Great  Brittdm 
had  come  into  operation^  and  made  its 
last  important  alteration  on  the  1st  of 
January  1847,  after  our  ports  had 
been  tlirown  open  to  the  grain  of  Ger» 
many.  Curiously  enough,  too,  and 
as  if  it  were  meant  in  mockery  of  the 
Free  -  Traders  of  the  Manchester 
school,  that  last  alteration  was  di- 
rected exclusively  against  roannfae- 
tured  cottons  and  linens.  I  give  here 
the  items,  and  the  changes  made  in 
the  duties  : — 
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OMDuty. 

New  Duty. 

Cotton— Twist,  nnbleaohed,  per  ewi,    .         £0    6    0 

jCO    9    0 

LiNSN — Tiz.  Yarn,  raw,                                       0    0    6 

0    6    0 

„    Bleached  or  dyed,      .            0    8    0 

0  15    0 

„    Boiled  with  tuSttB,     ,            0    16 

0    9    0 

Thread,       .            .                        0    6    0 

0  12    0 

Manafactoree,  raw,                         0    6    0 

0  12    0 

,,           Bleached,  ftc.,          1  13    0 

8    0    0 

„           Tapes,  cambric^&Cy  3    6    0 

4  10    0 

„          Thread  laooy            8    6    0 

9    0    0 

If  I  have  any  gkill  whatever  in  read- 
ing nien*3  motives,  or  nnderstanding 
the  meaning  of  their  actions,  this 
modification  of  the  tariff  of  the  Zoll- 
▼erein  was  a  direct  declaration  that 
Germany,  having  obtained  all  that 
she  could  desire  from  the  political 
madness  of  Great  Britain,  was  re- 
solved  to  cling  more  closely  still  to 
her  own  protective  system.  For, 
mark  the  significant  fact  that,  in  the 
previous  modification,  which  is  dated 
1st  January  1846,  before  the  Man* 
Chester  League  had  euceeeded^  through 
the  agency  of  Sir  Robert  Peei^  m 
throwing  open  our  marheis  to  the  grain 
of  alt  countries,  the  cotton  and  linen 
manufactures,  in  which  that  confede- 
ration was  supposed  to  be  specially 
interested,  were  the  onfy  importani 
articles  left  untouched!  On  exami- 
nation of  the  items,  too,  it  will  be  at 


once  discerned  that  the  object  of  the 
modification  of  1847  is  expressly  to 
encourage  the  ruder  branches  of  a 
rising  manufacture.  Thus  **  linen 
yam,  raw,"  the  article  which  can  be 
spun  by  the  peasantry  at  their  fire- 
sides, has  an  increased  protection 
conferred  upon  it  of  1200  per  cent. 
The  same  article,  ^'boiled  with  ashes** 
— a  simple  process — receives  an  in- 
creased protection  of  600  per  cent ; 
whilst  ^*  bleached  and  dyed,'*  requir- 
ing a  more  diiBcnlt  process,  has  an 
increased  protection  afforded  it  of 
500percent. 

The  other  items  of  the  ZollTerein 
tariff,  all  determined  upon  since  tho 
remodelliog  of  onr  own  tariff,  range 
in  date  m>m  January  1,  1844,  to 
January  1, 1846.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  of  them : — 


Iron — Raw,  per  cwt.,  .... 

Pig,  rails,  aad  raw,  per  owt,  and  refined  iteel^ 

Wroaght,  and  in  bars  of  quarter-inch  aerois,    . 

Wrought,  in  a  rough  itate  for  machinep,  weighing 
leM  than  a  owt.. 

Iron  ship  chain, 

Steel,  polished  plates,    . 

Iron  for  felliei  of  locomotivM,  . 
G  LISA— Coloured, 

Painted, 
Ornaments  of  dress  wroaght  with  ivory, 
Needles,  Tarnished  wares  of  metal,  Slo^ 
Gold  and  siWer  leaf,  (imitation,) 
Ribbons,  t ilk,    .... 
Woollen  manofactnres— Til.  printed  goods,  shawls,  laeesy 
embroidery,  Ac.,        .....  4 


OldDaty. 

KewDu 

»J. 

FWe. 

£0     1 

0 

£0     8 

0 

0     4 

6 

0     9 

0 

0    7 

8- 

0     9 

0 

0  18 

0 

0  18 

0 

0    9 

0 

0    9 

0 

0  13 

0 

0    8 

0 

0    9 

0 

0    9 

0 

1  10 

0 

0    1 

e 

1  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

7  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

7  10 

0^ 

1  10 

0 

15    0 

0 

8    5 

0 

10  10 

0 

10    0 


7  10    0 


Many  of  these  increased  duties  are 
leverie<i  against  ourMlves; — some  of 
them,  of  course,  against  other  conn- 
trios,  whom  it  may  appear  desirable 
to  coerce  into  joining  the  Zollverein. 
But  it  is  nlain  that  there  exists  no 
wish  on  the  part  of  that  league  to 
court  reciprocity.  We  have,  by  the 
repeal  of  our  Navigation  Laws,  which 
give.s  to  Pmiitfian  vessels  more  than 
tlio  privileges  previously  accorded  to 
the    ''most  favoured  nations,*^  and 


equal  in  fact  to  those  eijoyed  by  oar 
own,  offered  a  farther  indncement  to 
the  SSollverein  to  reciprocate  with  us ; 
but  that  League  shows  no  sign  of  giv- 
ing us  the  coDcesalon  which  we  havo  a 
right  to  expect  at  its  hands. 

A  very  able  statistician— Mr  Newde* 
gate— who  has  devoted  great  palm 
and  talents  to  an  elucidation  of  tho 
presfnre  of  foreign  tariffs  npon  British 
indastnr,  has  esumatod  that  the  Zoll* 
verehi  levies  npon 
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Cotton  Yarn,  (No.  40.)       .... 
J,     Calico,  printed  and  dyed,  (middle  quality^ 
„      Plain  Shirtings^       .... 

Wool,  ^manufactared  oommoD,) 

Hardware,               ..... 

16  A  pereeni 

•6VW        ft 
100 

80          » 

100 

Iron,  Bar  and  Bolt,             .... 

Linen,         ...... 

Silks,  plain  and  coloured. 

I  have  tested  Mr  Newdeprate's 
values  and  calculations,  and  find  them 
as  nearly  approaching  to  correctness 
as  such  calculations  can  be.  But 
there  is  a  circumstance  which  he 
omits  to  notice.  The  duties  in  the 
Zolkerein  tariff  are  levied  by  (he  cwL 
— by  weight,  and  not  by  quality ;  and 
whilst  duties  so  levied  press  more 
onerously  upon  coarse  and  heavy 
fabrics  of  manufactured  textiles  than 
upon  fine  ones,  there  are  cases  la 
which  they  are  almost  prohibitory. 
The  case  of  printed  calicoes  is  one  of 
these.  Taste  in  pattern  and  colour, 
has  much  to  do  in  determining  the 
value  of  printed  calicoes,  as  also  the 
value  of  **  woollen  printed  goods, 
shawls,  laces,  embroidery,  &c."  Upon 
this  part  of  my  subject,  I  may  be  ex- 
cused for  quoting  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  lecture,  delivered  in 
July  last  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
by  Mr  Edmund  Potter,  proprietor  of 
the  Dinting  Vale  Print- Works,  near 
Manchester — a  Free-Trader,  and  a 
man  of  great  eminence  in  his  business. 
Mr  Potter  says : — 

"Tlie  Zollvcrein,  Austria,  and  Bohemia, 
produce  for  their  own  markets  ;  and  by 
their  protecting  duties  prevent  any  other 
supply,  except  of  very  fine  French  goods. 
Their  prints  are  good  in  execution,  imita- 
tions of  French  taste  in  the  finer  goods, 
and  of  Knglish  prints  in  the  medium  and 
lower  qualities.  Wliilst  referring  to  pro- 
tective duties  (a  subject  der)>ly  \nU're»t\ng 
to  the  printer,)  I  may  just  refer  to  the 
Zollverein.  Prussia  takes  credit  to  her- 
self for  her  liberality  in  not  having  raised 
them  (they  are  very  nearly  prohibitory.) 
These  duties  are  charged  by  weight :  a 
few  years  ago,  when  prints  were  higher 
priced,  we  had  a  trade  with  her,  the 
duties  then  being  25  to  30  per  cent  ; 
now,  on  our  reduced  prices,  a  print  worth 
8s.  6d.  pays  50  percent.  In  Austria  the 
dnties  are  also  charged  by  weight,  and 
on  a  print  at  8s.  amount  to  80  per  cent. 
— of  course  a  prohibition. 

The  great  success  of  the  French  prin- 
ter of  late  years,  and  especially  in  his 


fine  goods,  I  attribute  greatly  (oot  en- 
tirely) to  the  greater  ejtietU  tfwuirketeke 
hoi  for  them  than  ourteltee.  We  are  de- 
barred from  a  considerable  part  of  the 
demand  for  fine  goods  he  enjoys.  He  ha» 
our  market  free,  and  we  are  prokibUed 
from  hh:  he  (faint  the  thamee of  Aaring i% 
the  tupplif  of  our  thirty  milliont  ofpopeAek- 
thn,  im  addition  to  hit  thirty  JIm  :  he  hae 
thnt  the  ft  me  trade  uftutf'fire  miilimu  of$m 
to  himj  whUewehaeeU  enigfor  thirig/* 

A  more  important  admission  from 
a  practical  man  of  business,  I  have 
not  met  with  for  some  time  past. 

I  shall  proceed  to  the  case  of  Bel- 
gium. That  country  appears  to  have 
an  ambition  to  t>ecome  a  maritime 
power — and  who  can  blame  it  for 
making  the  endeavonr  to  carry  ont 
such  an  ambition  ?  Belgium,  like  the 
Zollverein,  commenced  its  **  modifi- 
cation **  of  its  tariff  against  vf,  imme- 
diately after  we  had  thrown  aside  the 
principle  of  Protection  by  the  redac- 
tion of  our  tariff  in  1843 ;  and  it  did 
more  than  merely  raise  its  import 
duties.  It  established  heavy  dif- 
ferential duties  against  the  shipping  of 
this  and  other  countries.  This  move- 
ment takes  date  from  July  1844,  sub- 
sequently to  the  liberalisation  of  onr 
tariff,  to  February  1847,  immediately 
after  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
Belgium,  therefore,  has  not  been  par- 
ticularly grateful  for  the  liberality  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  table  on  the  op- 
posite page  will  be  found  the  altera- 
tions of  duties  made  during  this  period 
in  some  of  the  principal  articles  in 
her  tariff. 

It  must  be  clear  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country  had  in  view  two 
main  objects  in  making  the  above 
alterations  in  her  tariff— viz.,  first, 
by  levying  the  increased  dnties  upon 
cottons,  silks,  machinery,  drc,  dy 
ireit/hty  so  as  to  press  more  heaviljr 
upon  coarse  fabrics,  to  protect  their 
own  rising  manufactures ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  by  means  of  high  differ- 
ential duties  upon  all  imports  brought 
direct  from  the  country  of  growth,  to 
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INHCBTABirP.  M 

OM  Jul 

flB- 

4  TO  PuiaiiAH*  IB47. 

,„™.      1          \ 

n 1 

OU»Dir 

TT. 

t.B.«ba 

IntowlgB 

UTaunar. 

SOCAIl- 

tH^ 

£    >. 

d. 

t    t.   d. 

£    1.    d. 

R»v,   dinet  in  Bdgian  »i-  1 

0    0 

1 

0     0      ^ 

0     0     0( 

0     0 

8 

0    0    84 

0     10 

Jnlj 

Tb*— 

0     1 

8 

0    I    > 

a   I   » 

DirtBl,ke.,                 fei  tw\.,\ 

FromTriMilUotioceunlrKi,) 

0    fi 

ID 

012    8 

I    a   0 

Otlurwiiie, 

2    2 

e 

3    1    8 

2    1    8 

M.CU.KKBV- 

Steim-engineB,  fixed,  per  ewL, 

0     S 

t 

Q    6    3 

0   e    3 

„       for  nitigBtiop, 

0    5 

7 

0  10     8 

0  10   a 

„          „        loeomotiTea, 
Crding,  (-l™,)         .         . 

9    S 
0     6 

7 

0  U    7 

1  a   3 

0  U    7 

1  11      3 

October 

18*4 

Iron  Wndert.  boil*™,  &8.,  , 

0     9 

3 

0     8     * 

Copper  tenJera,  boiler*,  &c., 

0     9 

a 

0  Ifi     B 

0   16     8 

Deuohed  ptr,t»,  (efcM-iroD,) 

0     G 

7 

0  10     fi 

0  10     5 

DiMo,  (cast  copper,  Au,) 

0     S 

7 

U  16     S 

0  16     8 

CoTTon— 

Oct.  13, 

Prmled  or  djad,          pet  cirt.. 

1  a 

4 

(i   IS     6 

6  15    6 

1814  to 

S.LK- 

Feb.  1, 

Bleaobed  or  printed,       per  lb. 
Timber— 
For  ship-buildidgorciTil  pur-  J 

0     1 

10 

0     3     3 

0    3    0 

1847. 

poBEB,  not  laired,  if  direct,  [ 

0     0 

0     1      R 

0     3    4 

per  ton,  J 

direct 

0     0 

e 

0     4     3 

0     12 

Oak,  for  DkTBl  buildtng,    . 

0     0 

s 

e  0  10 

0    0  10 

Sa«d,direc^   .        .        . 

a    3 

0    7    s 

0    9    3 

Oiberwise  than  direct, 

0    a 

e  10   0 

0  10     0 

Wood  Fubkitubb— 

6  par  cent. 

20  pel  cent 

20p«ioant. 

Ro*- 

lo    cMkB,     by    Bei    direct,  1 

0     I 

8 

0    3    0 

0  a   a 

OlherwiBB  than  diteut. 

0     1 

8 

0    «     8 

0     8     0 

Brandt,  Qi»,  *o,— 

Bj  sea  direct,   . 

0     1 

8 

0    3    6 

0    4     7 

Other  wine, 

0      1 

0     0     8 

0    6     8 

Ashe*— 

Direct,                         per  oirl. 

8 

0    0    21 

0    0  ir> 

Olhervriae, 

0    u 

u    1    a 

0      1      3 

HEiir- 

Undreajed,  direct,      . 

0    u 

6 

0    0    2i 

0    0  10 

Cotton  ,  Wool— 

Eust  India,  direct,     . 

0     0 

S 

0    0     ,■„ 

0    0    B| 

Olherwiie  Ihau  direct. 

0     0 

8 

0     0     8i 

0   0    ej 

Other  than  But  India  direct. 

0    0 

B 

0    0     V, 

0     0     81 

Not  direct. 

0    0 

S 

0    0  11 

0    0  11 

Hide,  and  Skibi— 

Raw,  direct,       . 

n    0 

3 

0    0     A 

U    0    21 

Dried,         .... 

0    a 

2 

0     0     V. 

0    0    3 

LtitnEB— 

Bperc 

eot 

18  percent 

18  per  cent 
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secure  to   their   own    shipping   the 
benefit  of  the  long  voyage.     Both 
these  objects  have  been  cfTectually  ac- 
complished.   We  have,  indeed,  had 
it  boasted  of  late,  that,  by  a  new 
treaty,  some  ver}'  valuable  conces- 
sions were  made  expressly  to  British 
commerce.    But,  on  examining  the 
treaty  in  question,  which  was  agreed 
to  in  October  last,  and  passed  into  a 
law  by  the  Belgian  Government  on 
the  22d  February  1852,  but  not  rati- 
fied until  the  accession  of  the  present 
Ministry  to  power,  I  find  that  it  is 
well-uigh  worthless  to  this  country. 
It  is  true  that  it  professes  to  extend 
to  OS  a  perfectly  reciprocal  commerce 
with   Belgium  ;   but,  when  defining 
what  its  authors  mean  by  reciprocal 
relations,  we  find  that  they  are  only 
to  extend  to  a  certain  number  of 
articles  of  inconsiderable  importance 
to  us,  though  of  much  to  Belgium ; 
and  that  a  special  exception  is  made 
of  all  those  leading  articles,  such  as 
rice,  sugar,  dye  woods,  &c.,  the  privi- 
lege of  carrying  which,  on  the  same 
terms  as  Belgian  vcjiscls,  would  have 
been  a  valuable  boon   to   the   Bri- 
tish shipowner.    The  concessions  are 
simply  that.cotton,  and  a  few  other 
articles  chiefly  usied  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  which  heretofore  were 
carried  from  this  country  exclusively 
in  Belgian  ships,  may  now  be  carried 
either  in  Belgian  or  British.     This 
petty  measure — a  mere  sham,  to  en- 
able the  Whig- Radical  Government 
who  negotiated   it   to  indulge  in  a 
little  cock-crowing  and  vaunting  pro- 
phecy of  the  advent  of  a  commercial 
millennium,  in  which  the  world  would 
become  converted  to  a  sense  of  the 
excellence  of  our  Free-Trade  policy — 
a  Goveniment  worthy  of  the  name 
would  have  flung  in  the  teeth  of  \t^ 
proposers   as   an   insult — a   palpabk* 
sprat  to  catch  the  leviathan  of  the 
dorp.     It  was  loft,  however,  as  the 
only  legacy  of  the  kind  wliich  Whig- 
gory  had  to  boqui'atli  to  the  Govern- 
ment   of    Lord    Dorby,    whioh,    let 
it  be  borne   in    mind*   had   only  to 
perform  the  coromonial  of  ushering 
formally  to  the  world  the  Imntlin;;, 
already    l>om,    of   i^uch    ridiculously 
small    dimensions    and    nufortunate 
parentage. 

Another    conntry    whirh   ha<   not 
only  rejected  our  approaches  towards 


a  reciprocal  system,  bnt  repaid  them 
by  increasing  the  stringency  of  her 
tarifl',  is  France.  Like  that  of 
Belgium,  the  policy  of  the  French 
Government  has  l>een  to  erect  a 
powerful  manufacturing  interest,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  extend  its  com- 
mercial marine.  The  tariflf  of  France, 
as  it  existed  at  the  commencement 
of  1842,  was  of  a  highly  restrictive 
character.  I  find  in  it  no  less  than 
twenty -three  articles  which  are  pro- 
hibited, either  when  brought  from 
French  colonies  in  foreign  vessels,  or 
prohibited  altogether.  In  the  former 
class  are  ebony,  elephants*  teeth, 
sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  and  various 
dyewoods,  the  produce  of  Senegal 
and  the  French  West  Indian  colonies. 
In  the  latter  are  cotton  manufactures, 
woollens,  and  iron  manufactures, 
hardware,  &c.,  with  a  few  exceptions 
of  articles  required  by  the  manu- 
facturing interest,  or  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  arts.  Thus  machinerf 
is  admitted,  but  it  is  charged  a  dUs- 
criminating  duty  if  brought  in  other 
than  French  vessels.  Cotton  from 
India  is  admitted,  as  being  an  im- 
portant raw  material;  but  whereas 
the  doty  is  8s.  per  cwt.  only,  if 
brought  direct  in  French  vessels,  It 
is  charged  £1,  8s.  per  cwt.  when 
brought  in  foreign  vessels.  If  brought 
from  any  other  place  out  of  Europe 
in  French  vessels,  the  dnty  is  16s. 
per  cwt. ;  but  if  in  foreign  vessels,  it 
IS  charged  £1,  8s.  per  cwt.  As  re- 
gards a  considerable  number  of  other 
articles,  thoy  are  virtually  prohibited, 
by  the  high  scale  of  duties  imposed 
upon  them ;  and  as  regards  some, 
they  would  be  sufiiciently  protected 
by  the  superior  taste  and  skill  em- 
ployed by  the  French  producer.  Bj 
the  by,  i  may  remark  that,  in  look- 
ing at  the  statistical  returns,  we  do 
appear  to  send  some  cotton  goods  to 
France,  but  these  are  chiefly  for 
export  to  the  colonies. 

Yet,  restrictive  as  was  the  tariflf  of 
1842,  the  Government  of  France  were 
prompt  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
voluntary  concessions  made  by  Sir 
Kobert  reel's  Government,  to  in- 
crease its  protective  character.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  principal 
altoratii.ius  made  in  the  French  taritT 
in  1^45,  which,  it  will  t>e  seen,  are 
partly  levelled    against  the  British 
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mannfactnrcr,   and   partly  designed    the  long-Toyage  trade  to  her  own 
to  secure  to  France  a  monopoly  of    shores: — 


Old  Durr. 

Nbw  Dctv. 

w^                     —  ^ 

Datb  or 

In  French 

Foreign  and 

In  Frendi  | 

Foreign  and 

ALTSmATIOlt. 

Stsel — 

vessels. 

by  land. 

^esss 

Is. 

by  land. 

£   i,    d. 

£   t. 

d. 

£  t. 

d. 

£  ».    d. 

Raw  in  plates,  p«r  cwt. 

1     .5    0 

1     7 

3 

1  13 

4 

1  16    0 

Jane  9,  1845. 

Drawn, 

1     9    2 

1  11 

8 

2    1 

8 

2    1     9 

M 

Cast  in  plates,      .    . 

2  18    4 

3    2 

3 

1  13 

4 

1  16    0 

rt 

„   drawn,              • 

2  18    4 

3    2 

3 

2    1 

8 

2    4    9 

99 

Thrbad — 

Flax  or  hemp,  single ) 
raw, 1 

2  12    1 

2  15 

8 

3    8 

9 

3  14  10 

99 

Bleached,    .... 

8    7  11 

3  12 

4 

4    8 

4 

4  13    9 

f* 

Dyed, 

3    6    8 

3  11 

0 

4    3 

4 

4    8    6 

ft 

Twisted  raw,  .    .    . 

3    9    7 

3  14 

1 

4  13 

9 

4  19    5 

>t 

Bleached,    .... 

4    9    7 

4  15 

1 

5  19 

7 

6    6    7 

»♦ 

Dj^d 

4    5    5 

4  10 

8 

5    8 

4 

5  14    9 

n 

HiDBS — 

Raw    andricd,  from^ 

conntriei    oat    of  > 

0    0    5 

0    0 

5* 

0    0 

5 

0    I  10 

f« 

Europe,  .    .    .    .  j 
Raw  dried,  from  India, 

0    2    1 

0    6 

3 

0    1 

0 

0    6    3 

» 

RiCB— 

From  India,    .    .     . 

0    I    0 

0    3 

9 

0    0 

n 

0    8    9 

Jone  11, 184A. 

QUANO — 

From   countries  out) 
of  Europe,  .    .    .  j 

0    0    2| 

0    1 

8 

0    0 

Oi 

0    2    1 

» 

Tin— 

Raw,  from  India,     . 

0    0    2) 

0    1 

8 

0    0 

0* 

0    2    1 

f* 

Lac  Gum— 

From  India,    .     .     . 

0    0    7 

0    2 

4 

0    0 

2J 

0    6    8 

M 

That  the  increased  duties  levied 
by  this  alteration  in  the  French 
tariff,  upon  the  particular  article  of 
linen  thread,  have  been  the  means 
of  destroying  an  important  export 
trade  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
injariog  severely  the  linen  mannfac- 
tures  of  that  country,  is  an  admitted 
fact,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  proceedings  of  a 
meeting  recently  held  in  Mllast. 
The  speaker  is  Mr  John  Ferguson  of 
Belfast,  a  linen -mannfactnrer,  and 
formerly  an  ardent  Free-Trader: — 

"  They  htd  already  graatad  a  grtat 
deal  to  France.  On  the  importation  of 
corn  the  doty  had  boon  altogtther  ro* 
mitted,  and  that  had  conferrod  on  Franeo 
a  great  amount  of  benofit.  He  iboald 
be  sorry  to  tee  that  mtatart  in  any  way 
altered,  or  any  daty  laid  upon  foreign 
com ;  but  he  contended  that,  by  the  re- 
peal of  the  duties  on  grain,  Franee  had 
been  benefited  largely,  while  that  eonn- 
try  had  done  noUiing  whatOTor  towards 
acting  reciprocally  with  England.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Seeing  what  had  oeearred,  he  did 
not  l>elieTe  that  the  QoTemaeal  of 
France  woold  admit  the  manalketnni  of 


England  at  a  lower  dnty  than  at  preseBl^ 
though  England  thonld  reduce  the  doly 
on  the  winea  of  Franoe.  Thonsh  w« 
had  redneed  the  dntiei  on  the  piodooo  of 
France,  that  eoontry  had  noTor  j«l 
shown  the  slightest  inelination  to  ael 
upon  the  same  principle  with  us;  and  ba 
thersfbre  thought  that,  instead  of  adopt- 
ing such  a  memorial  as  was  beftire  thoit 
they  shonld  rather  speak  to  their  own 
QoTemment,  and  call  upon  them  to  saj 
to  other  powers,  that,  if  they  did  aoi 
ndnoe  Uit  duties  oa  British  industrial 
produoo,  the  British  OovemsMnt  would 
not  reduoo  on  theirs.  His  idea  was  thai 
of  a  diftrential  duty  between  natkM 
that  took  manufketnres  fkt>m  us  free,  aad 
those  nations  that  would  not  adadt  our 
■anuftotures.    (Hear,  hear.)'* 

One  can  scarcely  aflbrd  to  fitj 
Free-TrademaoBCiciiirenand  caplul* 
isU,  whoso  gripinff  sdfishoeM  baa 
brougfat  such  a  resnlt  upon  their  owtt 
beads.  But  we  msst  regret,  for  tb« 
sake  of  the  working  populaUon,  th% 
serioQS  Injniy  thus  inflicted  upon  ooe 
of  the  only  Talnablc  branches  of  in- 
doatry  of  which  Ireland  can  boait 
In  an  cqaally  eUsetnal  manner  tha 
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increased  discrimiDating  dnties  levied 


[Not. 


upon  British  tonnage  arc  excluding  the 
British  shipowner  from  oil  participa- 
tion in  the  carrying  trade  from  distant 
countries  to  French  ports.  For  ex- 
ample, East  India  rice  is  worth  at 
this  moment  in  the  Liverpool  market 
£11,  lOs.  per  ton.  The  best  freight 
which  could  bo  got  in  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  or  any  other  East  Indian 
port,  is  about  £3  per  ton  on  an  average 
(it  is  at  present  temporarily  higher) 
to  a  European  port.  Is  it  possible 
that,  under  such  circumstana*8,  a 
merchant  can  afford  to  pay  upcm  a 
cargo  of  rice  brought  to  a  French 
port  £3,  15s.  per  ton  duty,  whilst  a 
French  importer  in  a  Fivnch  ship 
pays  2id.  pt»r  cwt.,  or  4s.  2d.  per  ton  ? 
He  would  be  losing  by  such  a  trans- 
action precisely  the  freight  payable 
to  the  British  shipowner,  and  10s.  lOd. 
additional.  Upon  the  article  of  **  raw 
dried  hides"  from  India,  the  dilTeren- 
tial  duty  against  the  British  ship- 
owner is  £5,  53.  per  ton,  or  £2,  5s. 
more  than  the  freight.  How  can  he 
compete  with  an  im])orter  who  employs 
a  FnMich  ship?  Upon  **  Luc  gum" 
the  ditferential  dntv  is  £6,  Os.  lOd. 
in  favour  of  the  French  shipowner. 

Yet  upon  this  nation  what  advan- 
tages we  have  conferred  by  our  Free- 
Trade  policy  I  We  have  made  her  the 
great  corn-milling  power  of  Europe, 
and  enabled  her  to  deluge  our  mar- 
kets with  flour,  manufactured  from 
the  wheats  of  the  Baltic  and  of  (ler- 
roany.  We  receive  her  cotton  mana- 
factnn^s  free  of  duty,  unless  made  up, 
and  then  at  10  ])er  cent;  her  silk 
goods  at  15  per  cent ;  her  linens  at 
10  per  cent  for  a  few  descrij)tions,  but 
the  bulk  free; — all  of  which  articles,  if 
coming  from  Great  Britain,  or  any 
other  country,  she  prohibits  either 
expressly,  or  by  duties  which  amount 
to  prohibition.  We  allow  her  ships 
to  bring  to  our  ports  the  produce  of 
our  vast  colonial  empire,  and  of  every 
country  in  the  globe,  upon  the  same 
terms  as  British  ships,  whilst  she 
virtually  closes  her  own  against  our 
flag.  And  not  only  are  we  thus  ex- 
cluded from  France  itself,  but  her 
colonial  markets  are  closed  against 
us.  The  result  of  snch  a  svstem  is 
seen  from  the  inequality  existintr  be- 
tween our  import  and  export  business 
with  that  country.     We  imported  in 


1851  French  mannfaetnres  and  pn^ 
duce  to  the  amount  of  £8,400,000^ 
consisting  principally  of  the  most 
highly  perfected  articles,  open  which 
a  large  amount  of  skilled  laboar  had 
been  employed ;  but  we  were  only- 
permitted  to  send  her  in  retnm 
£2,400,000  worth  of  British  prodace. 
In  fact.  Great  Britain  is  at  this  mo- 
ment the  market  which  employ 8  mosfe 
extensively  the  ingeniona  aitisana 
and  the  manufacturers  of  France.  A 
few  days  ago,  I  observed  a  paragraplL 
in  one  of  our  daily  papers,  in  which: 
it  was  stated  that  large  numbers  of 
French  commercial  travellers  were 
visiting  every  part  of  England  and 
Scotland  taking  orders,  from  ike  r€^ 
toilers,  for  silk  goods,  cambric^ 
gloves,  &c. ;  and  I  can  readily  be- 
lieve the  fact  after  perusing  the  fol* 
lowing  extract  from  the  October  cir- 
cular of  an  eminent  Manchester  firm^ 
Messrs  M^Nfur,  Gretnow,  jr  Irvimg, 
These  gentlemen  remark  of  the  ailfc- 
mauufacturers  of  this  country  :^ 


"  The  Silk  Trade— a  branch  of  mi 
faoture  but  beldom  adrerted  to — ^it  smid 
to  be  in  anything  but  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion, and  may  be  cou)<idered  to  funs  the 
only  exception  to  the  manufactaria^ 
prosperity  of  the  country.  We  refer 
mure  partiralarly  to  the  mannfactDre  of 
broad  Silk8,  which  is  now  reported  to  ko 
not  larger  than  it  wan  ten  to  fifteen  yean 
ago.  it  iH  stated  to  have  decreased  m. 
Spittalfield  and  in  Macclesfield;  but  t* 
have  iucreaned  in  this  neighboorhood. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  nefer  reported 
to  be  more  prusperooa  in  France." 

I  need  not  remark  how  powerfully 
the  eiicounigenu*nt  given  to  the  impor- 
tation of  silk  goods  into  this  coantiy 
aids  France  in  introducing  its  goods 
into  foivign  markf  ts.  The  getting  np 
of  a  new  pattern,  either  in  weaving 
or  printing,  having  been  paid  for  by 
the  sale  to  the  home  and  British  con- 
sumer, it  can  henceforth  be  produced 
for  the  markets  of  the  world  at  prket 
which  set  competition  at  defiance. 

The  giant  evil,  however,  of  onr 
commercial  relations  with  France  con- 
sists not  in  the  n>fusnl  of  that  country 
to  reciMve  our  manufactures,  bnt  in 
the  criminal  maduess  which  allows  na 
to  submit  to  her  restrictions  upon 
British  shipping  without  retaliating 
upon  her.  Whilst  a  few  small  trading 
vessels  to  her  wine  and  brandy  porta. 
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and  the  steamers  engaged  in  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers,  constitnte  the 
bulk  of  the  British  shipping  engaged 
in    the    commerce    between    Great 
Britain  and  France,  the  flag  of  the 
latter  country  fs  now  flying  in  every 
port  of  tliis  country  and  her  colonies, 
it    is  ourselves,   and    not  her  own 
Government,  who  are  rapidly  elevating 
lier  to  the  position  of  a  great  mari- 
time power.    It  is  not  becaase  of  the 
active    exertions    which  have  been 
made  during  the  past  few  years  in  her 
building  yards,  to  provide  her  with 
one  of  the  most  efficient  fleets  in  th6 
world — not  becaase  of  the  number, 
the  vrtMt  size,  and  the  excellent  con- 
struction of  her  war-steamers — that 
France  is  to  be  feared  as  an  opponent 
on    the    seas  ;    but    becaase    Great 
Britain  has  allowed  her,  at  the  cost 
of  her  own  shipowners,  to  train  np  a 
suflicittnt  number  of  hardy  sailors  to 
man  those  shifm  and  those  steamers 
of  war.    The  able  article  in  yonr  July 
Number,   on   the  deticiency  of   our 
prcisenc  military  and  naval  resources 
to  resist  an  invasion  of  our  soil  by 
the  very  ambition:}  man  who  at  pre- 
Fent  sways  an    absolute  sceptre   in 
France,  munt  have  convinced  thou- 
sauds  of  n*flecting  people  of  the  dan- 
ger which  imf)endsover  this  country; 
nud  the  subsequent  career  of  Lionia 
NapoliM)n   has  brought  home  to  the 
hearts  of  thousands  more  a  sense  of 
that   danger,  against  which   the  la- 
niente<l  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  gal- 
lant llardinge,  and  other  high  autho- 
rities, have  long  warned  us  in  vain. 
It    was    not   for    nothing    that  the 
^re^i(lent  of  France — who  will,  in  all 
pn»habiliry,  lie  Kmperor  before  these 
paufs  ^<ee  the  light— recently  tried  the 
experiment  how  many  men  conld  be 
carried     in    Win    new     war-steamer 
*'  Naf)oleon."     It  was  not  to  affright 
Bel^'inu),  or  Russia,  or  any  Contioen* 
tal  power,  that  it  was  boastfully  an- 
Donnced    that   she   was    capable   of 
tranopiirting.  at  one  time,  five  then- 
sand  nten  !    The  menace  was  directed 
a;;.iinst  <iroat  Britain  herself— against 
that  country  which  he  has  declared 
that  he  is  '*  fated  "  to  snlxlue,  and  to 
avenge  upon  her  the  disasters  which 
iH-frll  Franre  and  her  first  Emperor 
UfMin  the  plains  «»f  Waterloo.     Wetk- 
minilf*d  men,  who  scoff  at  the  id«*a  of 
any  danger  to  arise  to  Eaglaad  tnm 


an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Lonis 
Napoleon  to  earnr  oat  bia  designs 
against  as,  and  point  to  the  Ikilure  of 
past  attempts  to  faiTade  oar  shores, 
and  to  oar  anvarying  snooesses  by  sea 
daring  the  war,  omit  to  consider  that 
France  has  now,  and  through  the 
folly  of  oar  commercial  legislation  is 
rapidly  increasing,  a  va»t  mercmUUg 
marine^  composed  of  men  inared  to 
every  climate,  and  familiar  with  the 
management  of  every  description  of 
craft.  There  is  another  important 
change  now  in  the  relative  position  of 
the  two  countries.  Putting  out  of 
sight  all  consideration  of  the  landing 
of  a  powerful  army,  and  its  probable 
triumphant  march  upon  London,  what 
is  there  to  prevent  French  cmisersy 
and  especially  armed  steamers,  from 
committing  the  most  fearfal  devasta- 
tion upon  our  undefended  outposts? 
She  has  merchant  captains  in  abnn- 
danee,  as  familiar  with  the  approaches 
to  tlioee  ports  as  the  seamen,  or  even 
the  pilots,  who  belong  to  them.  Tak»' 
the  case  of  Liverpool  itself.  The  vast 
mass  of  shipping  in  its  docks,  and  the 
millions*  worth  of  merchandise  in  its 
warehouses,  are  defended  only  by  a 
small  fort,  near  the  Bock  Lightbonse^' 
at  the  month  of  the  river— our  best 
defence  against  an  invader  having 
always  been  held  to  consist  in  the 
intricacy  and  danger  of  the  channels 
and  banks  outside,  which  rendered 
the  port  inaccessible  without  the  aid 
of  a  trained  pilot.  Yet,  I  venture  to 
say,  there  are  plenty  of  French  cap* 
tains  nam  io  be  fMmd  as  capable  of 
direaing  into  it  a  ship,  or  a  war- 
steameri  of  moderate  draught  of 
water,  as  some  of  the  most  skilled  of 
our  profeisiooal  pilots.  Who  cas 
oootemplate  withoat  a  sbndder  tlM» 
fearfnl  ooaseqnenoes— the  loss  of  Ulb 
and  of  property  —  which  might  ba 
caused  In  a  oonple  of  hours  by  % 
single  hostile  vessel  thns  gaining  ad« 
mission  into  our  river? 

Such  oottseqnenoes,  however,  we 
are  to  risk  in  our  selfish  pursuit  of 
cheapness.  Franco— onr  beredltarj 
foe — wboee  poll^  virtually  excludes 
eveiy  cargo-faden  British  vessel  froa 
entering  her  ports,  is  permitted  to 
come  into  onr  own,  and  to  tako 
return-cargo  either  home  or  to  anj 
part  of  onr  vast  colonial  posseesiOM, 
«po«    as  fiiToorable  a  lootlBg  •• 
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British  sbips — indeed,  more  favoor- 
able,  because  she  can  load  for  her 
own  colonies,  whilst  we  cannot ;  and 
whilst  this  injustice  is  being  prac- 
tised npon  the  British  shipowner,  she 
may  be  spying  our  naked  and  de- 
fenceless state,  and  marking  down 
the  localities  in  which  we  are  most 
Busceptible  of  being  injured  with  im- 
punity. 

Another  great  power  in  Europe — 
Russia — towards  whose  friendship 
we  made  great  advances  in  our  liberal 
tariff,  has  also  increased  her  tariff- 
to  a  very  small  extent,  it  is  true,  but 
sufficiently  to  show  her  disposition 
to  take  as  much,  and  p\vQ  as  little  in 
return,  as  possible.  Russia  in  1846, 
June  11th,  after  we  had  done  all  that 
was  possible  for  her  interests,  and  all 
that  was  possible  to  damage  those 
of  our  own  colonists,  amended  her 
tariff  in  a  few  articles.  She  had 
previously  exacted  from  us  upon 
cloth  cassimeres,  black  and  colour- 
ed, 13s.  per  lb.     She  now  exacts 


£1,  lOs.  Sd.  The  change  was  ob- 
viously made  becaiue  onr  fine  goods 
were  coming  into  competition  with 
her  own  mannfactiires.  A  mere 
glance  at  her  tariff  of  1841  will 
prove  this,  and  show  that  the  tariff 
of  Russia  was,  and  is  still,  a  highly 
restrictive  one.  The  dntj  open 
'^  manufactured  cottons,  velveteens, 
and  linen  and  cotton,  not  transpa- 
rent*'— ^heavj  goods— is  Ss.  Id.  per 
lb.  The  duty  upon  cotton  handker- 
chiefs is  6s.  lOid.  per  lb.  Upon  silk 
and  cotton  stuffs  the  duty  is  6s.  6id. 
per  lb.  Upon  earthenware,  **  with- 
out gold,*'  the  duty  is  £2,  88.  per 
cwt ;  and  npon  "  painted  and  c(donr- 
ed,''  £6,  48.  5d.  These  duties  may 
be  regarded  as  prohibitory.  They 
exclude,  at  all  events,  those  goodi 
which  come  into  competition  with 
the  manufactures  of  the  eonntry. 
Porcelain,  by  the  Rusuan  tariff,  is 
prohibited ;  iron,  by  sea,  is  prohiUt- 
ed.    The  duties  are,  npon 


Flax — Yams,  bleached  and  unbleached,  per  cwt. 

Cambrics  and  Leno,  per  lb., 
Glass — Window,  &c.,  per  cwt., 


£2  9  ^9 
1  0  8 
9    6    8 


Woollens  are  protected  by  duties 
almost  prohibitory,  and  levied  by 
weight,  so  as  to  give  advantages  to 
the  native  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try. The  modification  of  the  duty 
npon  fine  woollens,  contained  in  the 
tariff  of  June  1846,  is  a  proof  of  this 
fact.  Yet  Russia  is  one  of  the  conn- 
tries  from  which  we  are  now  deriving 
our  supplies  of  grain.  By  our  Com 
Repeal  Act  we  have  done  more  to 
secure  to  Russia  her  southern  pro- 
vinces than  any  power  of  her  own 
could  have  done.  We  are  converting 
Russian  Poland  into  a  garden ;  ana 
the  Black  Sea  will  shortly  furnish  for 
her  a  fleet  of  merchant  shipping,  the 
crews  of  which  may  be  available  at 
any  time  for  the  furtherance  of  her 
known  designs  against  British  in- 
fluence in  the  Mediterranean.     Our 


rash  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  has  given  her  all 
the  further  advantages  which  she 
could  have  asked  for ;  and  the  conces- 
sion made  by  her  in  return  is — ^nothing. 
Her  previous  tariff  was  sufficiently 
restrictive.  This  modification  is  the 
measure  of  her  gratitude.  Since  the 
bill  of  1849,  repealing  the  Navigation 
Laws,  she  has  never  shown  a  deposi- 
tion to  reciprocate  with  us.  On  the 
contrary,  by  an  alteration  in  her  tariff 
on  the  17ch  of  May  1852,  the  duty 
on  SALT  imported  into  ports  in  the 
Government  of  Archangel,  which  was 
previously  admitted  free^  was  fixed 
at  41 8.  6d.  per  ton. 

Holland,  on  the  1st  of  Angnsft 
1845,  made  the  following  alterations 
in  her  tariff,  as  a  return  for  the  libe- 
ralised tariff  of  Sur  Robert  Peel : — 


Old  duty. 


New  duty. 


Cotton — Wool,  per  cwt.,    .... 

In  ncUional  rassele, 
Iron — Pig  and  bar,  .... 

Sugar — Raw,  per  cwt,      .... 

Jn  national  vessels,         .        • 

Sweden,  on  the  1st  January  1846,     which    she   had    previously   passed 
imposed  duties  upon  several  articles    over  unnoticed.    Iron  rails,  for  ex- 


8d. 

5d. 

8d. 

free. 

i  per  cent. 

1  percent 

8d. 

lOd. 

Id. 

2d. 

t  Tarifft  of  Foreign  Cotmtritt. 


Silks  —  FaDC;  veUet",  &c. — protseleil  bj  duties  ranging  from  2).  GJ.  ta 
331.  ed.  perlb. 

„  Pl»in— prohibiled. 

.,  Mixed  with  cotton,  wool,  or  liitca— 20  to  UO  per  cent. 

CoTTO.iB — All  pl» in— prohibited. 

„  F&ncj  eorl«— bf  ireiglit,  tai  mostlf  &t  proUbitor;  rates. 

"  Otbcr    BorU "    are    admitted    at  tnriff   was    to    di3Cuura;;a    all  aavn 

various  raiM  of  daty,  if  coDttuniog  Uuo  goods,  which  could  not  iuteifure 

from  76  to  SO  ibrcads  per  inch  of  with  her  owq  manufftclurea  : — 
warp,  shoeing  that  the  object  of  bet 

WooLLCNS — Bute — prohibitid . 

„  Frieic  or  dulTel— 1».  Id.  per  lb. 

„  Blankets— lOJ.  per  lb. 

„  Flannel,  wool,  or  miied — prohibited. 

H  Other  KirU.  (hearf }— lOd.  prt  lb. 

CuiTOtr    —  Vam,  Nu.  25  *— *0  to  SO  per  cbdI. 

„  n       No.  Se  atid  upirardi— 20  to  40  per  Cent. 

„  Turkey  red — SO  to  100  per  «nt. 

H  All  olhara— <e  to  200  per  oenL 

WooLLss  —  Yam  ooiubed,  not  djred  or  Iwinod— 30  to  3&0  per  cent. 

„  „    Djed,  Iwlnrd,  ordunbled— 40  to  HOpereent. 

„  „    Carded,  not  djed  or  doubled,  fbr  wcaiera'  osc — prohibited. 

There  is  certainly  little  reciprocity  Sweden  and  Norway   hit  d|kiii  tbo 

in  the  tariff  of  Sweden,    Nor  is  that  Mine  date  I— apparently  Id  favour  of 

of  NoKWAV  at  all  more  liberal.     Her  us  with  respect  lo  some  article*,  yet 

old  tariST  wiis  suBlcipnily  airingent;  in  reality  etill    adhering  to  virtnd 

SH  we  fifld  it  Bltereil  od  the  lat  of  uTOblbiliuu.     Ibas,  no  have,  under 

January  1816  —  singular  tliat    both  W  new  UriCT: — 

Old  am).  New  duij. 

ConoN  MtHurAcniiu,  p*f  Ib^ 
The  duly  (Is.  !jd.)  isDcatlj  the  valoo  of  onr  heavy 

CoTTon  and  LiNiH — lalsed,  per  lb., 

WooLLBN— Carp*(a,  pilot  i^lh,  and  Ml,  pat  Ib^ 

Silk— mixed  wllb  wooltta  or  Uau, 

Wt^LLEN — or  nl^ed  with  eolton  or  Uoan,  i 

DtNHAUK  also  fixed  upon  the  1st  of  eating  coantij  which  can  bo  named ; 

Jannary  IMG  to  "modify  "  her  taiiff,  yet  her  lariff,  puanl  in  1846,  con- 

lireviouslyrestrictivejbut,  whllatlax-  laiiu  ruiriclJooa  amply  suDIelent  for 

iDg  some  articles  not  Includrd  In  for-  the  pratMlJon  of  AmencB.n  Indnalrj 

mer  cSbris  of  protection,  ahe  roach-  In  iu  prctcnt  aiata  of  duvelupineiit. 

»BreJ   a  slight  redaction   in  otbere.  The  prerions  tariff,  of  lt^l:j,  waa  to 

Tel  we  have  thrtiwn  open  our  market  a  great  extent  baacJ  upon  speciSe 

to  the  limlier  of  tlic  north  of  Europe,  dnUea,  fixed  hiicti  enough  lo  gxclnda 

lo  the  diiadvaniage   of  onr  North  all  tboafl  coarse    and    rude  articlef 

American  colonlf*.  whcMc  popuUilon  which  her  own  people  can  produce, 

consame  of  »nr  nanufacturaa  tiext  la  That  of  I81G  was  an  improvement 

aniouni  prr  hMd  to  the  cousiitn|itioa  opon  this,  iuaemuch  as  It  was  baaed 

of  (ireal  Britain  Itaeir.  altogcthrr  npun  the  principle  of  ad 

The  ITttiTBu  SiAiu  of  America  U  mlormt  duliea;  yet.  althoogh  tt  bei 

probAblj  the  ncareat  to  a  rccipro-  been  called  "lUtcral,"  and  ia  loo  uitoh 


*  Aa  oBleial  nlue  it  takin  to  delermlue  the  duty  ra  Iheae, 
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Tke  ReatrieHve  TaHffi  ofFareigm  Cmadrm.  [ITer* 

Britain  from  tbo  1st  of  Septembor 
1851  to  the  Ist  September  1852,  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  of  the 
previoas  year : — 


so  for  some  ioterests,  the  average  pro- 
tection which  it  affordd  cannot  be  set 
down  at  less  than  25  per  cent.  Thus 
cotton  manafactares  (staple  descrip- 
tions) pay  25  per  cent ;  manufuctares 
of  hemp  are  20  per  cent ;  manafac- 
tares of  linen,  80  per  cent,  if  em- 
broidered, and  20  per  CiMit  if  plain  ; 
woollen  and  worsted  stnfT  goods,  from 
25  to  30  per  cent.  The  important 
article  of  iron  is  taxed  30  per  cent ; 
woollen  goods  pa}'  30  per  cent ;  and 
coke,  coal,  and  earthenware— the  two 
latter  affording  valuable  cargo  for 
ships  laden  in  Great  Britain  for  Ame- 
rican ports— are  also  taxed  30  per 
cent.  These  figures,  however,  do  not 
convey  at  all  times  a  correct  idea  of 
the  amount  of  duties  charged,  for 
section  8  of  the  Act  contains  a  provl- 
sion  by  which  an  appraiser  is  autho- 
rised, when  in  his  opinion  the  original 
invoice  does  not  give  the  full  value  of 
the  goods  in  the  market  whence  im- 
ported, to  add  to  it  the  estimated 
deficiency,  and  also  **all  posts  and 
charges  which,  under  existing  laws, 
would  form  part  of  the  true  value  at 
the  port  w/nre  the  same  mat/ he  entered^ 
npon  which  the  duties  should  be  as- 
sessed." By  this  appraisement  pro- 
cess, 1  believe  I  am  not  far  wrong  in 
stating  that  an  extra  2^  per  cent  is 
very  frequently  added  to  the  duty. 
That  the  American  tariff,  thus  levied, 
is  amply  protective  of  the  loading 
branches  of  the  industry  of  its  people, 
and  especially  of  their  cotton  manu- 
factures, is  a  well-ascertnined  fact. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1850-1,  America 
retained  for  coiHum]»tion  of  her  own 
cotton  crop  4(>4,()0O  bales;  and  wo 
were  told  boasiiu^rly,  by  an  eminent 
statistician,  Mr  Edward  Card  well, 
that  she  was  abandoning  her  cotton 
manufactures,  and  that  this  year  the 
consumption  would  exhibit  a  serious 
decline.  By  the  official  statement, 
however,  received  a  fortnight  ago, 
showing  how  the  crop  of  1851-2  was 
disposed  of,  wo  learn  that  the  quan- 
tity consumed  in  America  was  613,000 
bales,  which  proves  the  fact  that  the 
manufacture  had  increased  ./?/ty  ;fer 
cent!  Since  the  passing  of  the  tariff 
of  184G,  we  have  opened  our  markets 
to  the  '*  breadstuffs"  of  America;  and, 
by  a  statistical  table  just  received 
from  that  country,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing to  have  been  her  exports  to  Great 


1SU.63.  1850-SL 

Flonr  (barrels)         1^9,882  1.37.<),643 

Cora  meal  (barrel*)         1J50  6^53 

Wheat  (ba«heU)       1,520,307  1/286.630 

Com  (bushels)          1^47,383  2,197/253 

In  money  valoe  this  export  repre- 
sents £2,941,000,  which  we  have  this 
year  paid  to  the  American  farmer  for 
the  materials  of  our  cheap  loaf.  By 
the  by,  the  same  docament  from 
which  these  iigares  are  taken  con- 
tains the  following  remarks,  which 
are  not  very  consoling  to  the  British 
agricalturist : — 

**  With  respect  to  the  supply  of  bread- 
etuffd  for  the  coming  year,  it  is  likely  to 
be  mo8t  ample  ;  for  it  is  understood  that 
the  yield  throughout  the  conntry  has  been 
more  generally  abundant  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year,  at  least  for  a  long  period. 
Even  in  the  Southern  States,  where  the 
grain  crops  have  been  almost  a  total 
failure  for  two  years  in  suecessiony  the 
harvest  is  ample,  and  large  sections  of 
country  which  have  depended  on  the  West 
for  supplies  are  likely  to  have  a  aorplua 
to  send  to  market.  The  crops  of  Europe, 
also,  are  generally  represented  as  giving 
favourable  promise,  and  the  probabilUies 
tPOiUd  Sfftn  to  indicate  a  lower  rtrnge  of 
prices  than  the  A  mericaH  farmtr  has 
lustdfor  ioint  yean  pattJ' 


ft 


Has  America,  since  this  f^reat  boon 
was  conferred  upon  her,  shown  any 
disposition  to  adopt  a  more  tmly 
lil)eral  policy  towards  as?  She  has  not. 
The  only  show  made  of  any  move- 
ment at  all  by  her  was  the  propositioa 
last  year  to  lay  an  additional  20  per 
cent  npon  the  import  of  British  iron, 
for  the  protection  of  her  own  domestie 
production  of  that  metal.  In  oar  com- 
mercial legislation  of  the  past  ten 
years,  we  made  frequent  relaxations 
of  our  Navigation  Laws  in  favonr  of 
the  shipping  of  tho  United  States. 
Thus,  we  gave  to  her  the  Inraber  trade 
with  our  colonies.  In  1849,  we  re- 
pealed our  Navigation  Laws  entirely ; 
and  few  countries  have  profited  more 
from  that  measure  than  the  United 
States.  Yet  what  has  she  done  for  os, 
in  return,  more  than  by  previoas  trea- 
ties she  was  bound  to  do?  Literally 
nothing.    Wc  still  find  her  protecting 


1652.]  The  RettncHm  Ttviffk 

to  the  utmost  of  her  ie{^  power  the 
long- voyage  trade  of  her  own  ship- 
ping. In  section  1  of  the  tariff  of 
1846,  we  find  mentioned,  amongst  the 
articles  which  may  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  free  of  daty,  the 
following :  **  Coffee  and  tea,  when 
imported  direct  from  the  place  of  their 
growth  or  pro<laction  in  American  oet- 
seis^  or  in  foreign  vessels  entitled,  by 
reciprocal  treaties,  to  be  exempt  from 
discriminating  duties,  tonnage,  and 
other  charges;  coffee,  the  growth  or 
production  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Kethorlands,  imported  from  the 
Netherlands  in  the  same  manner.** 
Of  course.  Great  Britain  is  amongst 
those  countries  which  have  ^'  rc^- 
procal"  treaties,  as  tliej  are  called, 
with  America;  and  her  shipping  is 
entitled  to  share  this  long-voyage 
trade  with  American  shipping.  But 
beyond  the  privilege  of  conveying 
these  articles  to  her  ports  ^*  direct 
from  t/te  countries  of  growth^''^  the 
**  reciprocity "  of  that  C(»untry  does 
not  extend.  After  enacting,  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act,  that  these,  and  the 
other  articles  mentioned  in  scliedule  1, 
shall  be  free  of  duty,  it  is  provided,  by 
S(*ction  3.  that  from  and  after  the  1st 
day  of  December  next  (1840,)  there 
shall  l>e  levied,  collected,  and  paid  oo 
all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  and 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act, 
a  duty  of  20  fter  cent  ad  valorem. 
What  is  the  operation  of  this  proviso 
in  the  Act?  Simply  this— it  prohi- 
bits the  shipment  to  the  United  States, 
whether  in  Britiith  or  American  ships, 
of  a  car;:o  of  coffee  or  tea  from  the 
warehtMiscs  of  this  ctmntry.  Yet,  if 
an  Auirriean  merchant,  having  landed 
a  r:irt;o  of  either  tea  or  coffee  in  any 
of  his  own  country**  portj*,  finds  that 
(^reut  Britain  affords  a  better  market 
for  it,  ho  can  re- ship  it,  and  bring  it 
here,  u|>nu  the  same  tenns  as  if  im- 
ported direet  from  the  country  of  Its 
grow  til.  So  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned, therefore,  the  idea,  so  glibly 
propouiitU'd  by  the  Frce-Tradera,  of 
this  roiiiitry  becoming  the  storehouse 
or  de|»ot  of  the  world,  is  sheer  ab- 
surdity. 

I  need  not  hero  dwell  opon  the 
condnrt  of  the  American  Government 
in  shutting  us  out  from  all  participe- 
tiou  ill  the  carryiug  trade  between 
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her  Atlentic  ports  and  California, 
under  the  shallow  pretence  that  it  is 
a  coasting  voyage.  So  far  as  regards 
steam  navigation,  British  enterprise 
has  discovered  a  mode  by  which  the 
grasping  pr(q[>ensitie8  of  the  model 
Republic  can  be  checked,  and  a  por- 
tion of  this  valuable  trade  secured  to 
this  country..  The  Isthmus  between 
North  and  Sonth  America  is,  happilj 
for  the  commerce  of  England  and  of 
the  world,  not  the  territory  of  the 
United  States ;  and  we  shall  shortlj, 
thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr  M^Iver 
of  this  town,  and  of  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany, have  a  direct  line  of  splen- 
did steam-ships  from  Liverpool  to 
Cbagres,  on  the  Atlantic  aide  of  the 
continent,  connected  with  other  steam- 
ships on  the  Pacific  side,  running  from 
Panama  to  San  Francisco — an  unin- 
terrupted and  independent  connection 
with  those  golden  regions.  Still  it  is 
all-important  that  our  sailing  vessels 
should  participate  in  a  trade,  the  In- 
crative  nature  of  which  is  enabling 
the  American  shipowner  to  nnderbia 
ns  for  freights  in  the  Eastern  markets. 
That  we  should  be  Jnstified  in  endea- 
vouring to  secure  this  bj  treating  the 
voyage  from  this  country  to  onr  East 
India  possessions  ss  a  coasting  voyage, 
which  it  is  in  all  but  the  mere  techni- 
cality existing  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  America,  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  Such  a  proceeding,  how- 
ever, would  be  of  too  bold  a  charac- 
ter for  the  present  temper  of  the  pub- 
lic to  approve.  There  is  a  shorter 
mode  by  which  I  think  the  ol^ect 
desired  could  be  arrived  at.  By 
throwing  open  onr  coasting  trade  to 
American  shipping,  she  is  bound  bj 
treaty  to  throw  open  her  own  to  ns. 
No  serious  objection  could  be  urged 
against  such  a  conrae,  although  there 
might  be  serious  disadvantage,  and 
even  danger,  in  conferring  the  same 
privilege  upon  the  shipping  of  En- 
rope.  I  venture  to  sugscst  that  this 
course  be  adopted.  It  is  at  once  IB- 
objectionable  and  practicaL 

The  tariff  of  SPAiir  has  alwayi 
been  severelj  restrictive,  espedaUy  oo 
those  articles  with  which  great  Bri- 
tain wonid  gladlj  sopplj  her.  Thus 
in  her  tariff  of  1841,  we  find  the  M- 
lowing  articles  either  prohibited,  or 
loaded  with  dolies  which  are  Tirtiiallty 
prohibiloiy  8-^ 
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The  Restrictive  Tariffs  of  Foreign  CamUries. 


[Nor. 


Cotton  maniifaeturefl  of  all  kinds,  wrought  iron,  cntlerjilead 

in  bars,  salt,  glas^,  wool,  woollen  manuJRMturefl,  fto.,      piohibHtd. 

Linen  manufactures,  if  under  1 1  threads  the  square  inch,  25  per  oent. 
,,  from  11       „      to  26         „  20       „ 

„  from  26      „      to  30,  and  aboT«  16      „ 

Wooden  manufactures,  according  to  quality,  from  20  to  80  pn  MBk 

Silk,  ~  ..  ...         15  to  25 


9> 


Metal  manufactures,  (hardware,  &o.) 
Threads,  according  to  kinds  and  fineness, 


15  to  25 
10  to  16 


In  addition,  she  levies  under  this 
tariff  one-third  extra  duty  upon 
articles  imported  in  foreign  vessels, 
and  a  further  third  if  such  articles 
are  for  consumption  in  the  country, 
whether  in  Spanish  or  foreign  vessels. 
It  is  obvious  from  the  latter  fact, 
that  of  the  few  goods  which  onr  sta- 
tistical returns  inform  us  are  exported 
to  Spain,  the  bulk  arc  in  reality  only 
sent  there  to  be  re-exported  to  her 
colonics.  The  pretext  for  these  re- 
strictions is,  that  protection  must  bo 
afforded  to  her  own  very  limited  ma- 
nufacturing interest.  Yet  this  policy, 
whilst  it  cripples  her  revenue,  and  has 
rendered  her  the  scoff  of  Europe  for 
her  bad  faith  and  disliouesty  towards 
her  foreign  creditors,  does  not  confer 
one  jot  of  benefit  upon  that  interest. 
Large  supplies  of  Britisli  goods  are 
smuggled  into  the  interior  from  Gib- 
raltar, her  manufacturers  being  in 
many  cases  the  smugglers,  whilst  this 
illicit  trade  has  been  winked  at  by 
successive  governments  and  local 
officials,  it  is  shrewdly  suspected  for 
a  consideration. 

In  1845,  Spain  commenced  a  new 
career  of  restriction,  and  her  altera- 
tions of  her  tariff  were  characterised  by 
the  same  policy  of  differential  duties 
in  favour  of  her  own  shipping.  It  is 
a  singular  fact,  that  a  great  number 


Tonnage  dues  on  Spanish  vessels, 

Do.  „       foreign 

Wharf  dues,        Spanish 

Do,  „       foreign 
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of  the  articles  in  her  new  tariff 
not  mentioned  at  all  inherpreTiou 
ones,  although  conaiBting  of  artidaB 
of  general  commerce; — a  proof  that 
Spain  is  behind-hand  in  her  anange- 
ments  with  foreign  countries.  Upon 
the  few  articles  in  former  taIiffi^  tlMra 
appears  in  most  cases  a  rednetioii  of 
the  duty.  But  in  all  those  introdoeed 
by  the  tariffs  of  1845  to  1847,  there  is 
a  discriminating  dnty  against  British 
shipping  of  from  25  to  33  per  cent. 
Nor  does  the  restrictiye  policy  of  Spain 
end  in  the  mother  country.  It  per- 
vades her  whole  colonial  empune,  stOI 
considerable,  though  fallen  from  its 
former  greatness.  Our  commerce  di- 
rect to  her  Eastern  possessions  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  her  Western 
colony  of  Cuba,  is  burthened  with 
differential  duties,  which  virtnallr 
prohibit  its  being  carried  on  in  British 
bottoms.  Thus,  for  Manilla,  the  {Hrin- 
cipal  port  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
a  Spanish  vessel  loading  in  any  of 
our  ports  can  readily  command  a 
freight  of  from  £3  to  £4  per  ton, 
whilst  a  British  vessel  is  scarcely  able 
to  command  20s.  per  ton.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  Havanna,  the  lead- 
ing port  of  Cuba ;  and  there  we  find 
the  additional  obstacle  of  heavy  ton- 
nage and  wharf  dues.  Thus  we  find 
at  Havanna : — 


per  day, 
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DoL  Cmta. 
0      S2t  per  ton. 
8      50        „ 

0  62t  per  100  tons. 

1  50       M        M 


The  disadvantage  here  to  British 
shipping  is  obvious.  Yet  to  advance 
the  interests  of  these  colonies^f 
Cuba  especially — wo  have  destroyed 
onr  once  flourishing  West  India  pos- 
sessions ;  and  since  doing  this,  re- 
gardless of  the  ingratitude  of  Spain, 
we  have  conferred  upon  her  shipping 
the  privilege  of  trading  to  and  from 
the  whole  of  our  colonies,  and  to  and 


from  every  port  of  the  world,  upon 
the  same  footing  as  British  vessels. 

I  have  now  sketched,  in  substance, 
the  commercial  relations  at  pesent 
existing  between  Great  Britam  and 
those  foreign  countries  who  have  been 
most  largely  benefited  by  our  f^nee- 
Trade  policy,  and  the  repeal  of  our 
Navigation  Laws.  A  fbw  trivial 
points  I  may  have  omitted  to  notice. 
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For  example,  I  find  that  I  have  over- 
looked the  circamstance  that  the  late 
treaty  with  Belgium  has  given  us 
some  facilities  not  previoasly  possess- 
ed by  ns,  for  carrying  our  transit 
trade  through  the  ports  of  that  coun- 
try. Substantially,  however,  our  posi- 
tion is  as  I  have  stated  it ;  and  I 
appeal  to  every  impartial  and  candid 
reader  whether  this  is  as  it  onght  to 
be  ;  whether  it  is  as  the  advocates  of 
Free  Trade  assured  us  it  wonld  be. 
Not  one  of  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe  has  given  ns  even  an  approach 
to  an  equivalent  for  throwing  open 
our  markets  to  theur  grain  and  flonr, 
and  the  productions  of  their  indastrj 
and  skill.  Not  one  conn  try  has  fairly 
reciprocated  the  sacrifices  made  by 
ns  in  the  repeal  of  our  Navigation 
Laws.     On  the  contrary,  some  of  the 


most  important  amongst  them,  and 
the  most  largely  benefited,  have  added 
to  the  restrictive  character  of  their 
previous  tariffs.  We  are  told,  indeed, 
of  the  large  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  our  export  trade  since  we 
liberalised  our  own  commercial  policy, 
and  especially  since  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws.  But  this  increase  has 
been  almost  exclnsively  confined  to 
our  own  colonies  —  especially  the 
Eastern  portion  of  them— and  to  China. 
The  corn-growing  conntriet  of  Europe 
have  actually  decreased  their  pur- 
chases from  ns  since  we  opened  onr 
markets  to  their  produce.  Take  for 
example  Rus.<(ia,  of  whose  tallow, 
grain,  and  timber  we  are  now  the 
principal  consumers;  that  country  im- 
ported cotton  goods  from  Great  Britain 
as  follows,  in  the  years  specified : — 


Cotton  Yam,    1842 21,417,429  1b.     Cotton  Yam,    1850* 4,211,0631b. 

Plain  Calicoes,  1U46 914,306  ydd.   Plain  Calicoes,     „    1,390,871  ydt. 

Printed  ditto,     „    207,739  jds.   Printed  ditto,      „    246,355  jda. 


This  is  surely  a  barren  return  for  our 
extreme  liberality  I 

Spain  has,  indeed,  recently  made  a 
revision  in  her  tariff,  reducing  some 
duties,  but  purely  for  her  own  conve- 
nience. Codjish.—Wit  are  told,  in 
a  letter  addressed  by  the  Spanish 
Minister  of  Finance  to  the  Queen, 
that  an  increased  duty  was  placed 
upon  this  article  in  1849 ;  but  the 
cousuinption  having  declined,  and  no 
increase  of  revenue  having  accrued, 
the  duty  has  been  again  reduced. 
llidrs  are  also  reduced,  the  high 
duty  having  decreased  consumption 
^  ithout  benefiting  any  party.  iStftves 
are  reduced,  for  the  use  of  the  wine- 
growers. Paper  is  rciluced,  becanae 
it  depressed  the  printing  interest; 
T/tntui  and  WooUen  Stockings^  be- 
cause it  is  found  that  the  trade  in 
this  aiticle  is  exclnsively  in  the  bands 
of  smugglers  ;  Earthenware  and  Por* 
ctlaiit,  and  woollen  textures,  be- 
cause the  previous  duties  were  almost 
prohibitory.  To  promote  the  conve- 
nience of  merchants,  the  tariff  duty, 
and  the  C  per  cent  import  duty,  are 
now  levied  together,  instead  of  sepa- 
rately as  before.  By  a  royal  decree, 
dated  10th  September  1862,  further 


changes  are  made ;  bnt  they  do  not 
affect  the  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

Portugal  also,  in  1844,  began  to 
increase  the  stringency  of  her  tariff. 
The  only  article,  however,  in  which 
this  conntiy  is  materially  concerned 
was  iron,  upon  which  the  duty  was 
increased  from  4]d.  to  3s.  2d.  per  cwt. 
That  country,  however,  has  lately 
found  itself  compelled  to  mitigate  its 
tariff  by  reducing  the  duties  npon 
whalebone,  spermaceti,  isinglass,  siae, 
remains  of  animals,  paper-hanguigs, 
and  printing  paper,  vanous  chemical 
preparations,  steel,  tin,  iron,  Britan- 
nia metal,  titania,  bismnth,  hron  and 
sine,  printing  types,  brimstone,  coalst 
fire-bricks,  glass,  and  harps  and  piano- 
fortes. The  effect  of  this  modified 
tariff,  onr  consul  at  Lisbon  considers, 
wiU  be  to  open  the  Portagocse  mar- 
ket to  many  articles  which  the  former 
excessive  doties  vhrtoally  prohibited, 
(especially  to  silk  manufactnres,)  bat 
whic/i  wouid^  neverthekss^  Aooe  been 
introdneed  to  a  considerahie  extent  5y 
smuffotina.  Another  important  rediio- 
tion  is  that  of  the  daU  on  glsM  for 
mirrors.  By  the  new  decree  the  dnty 
npon  large-slsed  mirrors  will  be  little 
more  than  one-fifth  of  that  levied 


*  1  liaro  nut  a  later  retom  than  that  of  1S50  at  hand  ;  bat  I  do  not  regrtt  it,  for 
\\\:a  was  au  exceptional  year,  Uurisf  which  wt  dtlagtd  fortlgn  markets  with  goods 
which  were  not  reqaired  by  any  lagiUaate  dfsad 
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under  the  former  tariff.  The  silk- 
niAnnfactnrer  and  the  iron-mannfac- 
turor  of  this  country  will  be  consider- 
ably benefited  by  this  reduction. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  conduct  of 
these  old  countries,  we  turn  to  that 
of  the  Peruvian  (Government.  IJy  a 
new  tariff,  wliii-h  came  into  operation 
on  the  I'Uih  of  June  18^2  for  nations 
of  the  Pacific,  and  on  tlie  20th  of  last 
month  for  otiier  nations,  the  dutv 
upon  nearly  everv  article  in  her  tariti' 
was  reduced.  Forty-two  items,  im- 
portant to  tiie  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try, instead  of  payinj^  '2o  per  cent,  now 
p.iy  :}  per  cent ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  silk  goods,  tine  linens,  fine 
glass,  and  earthenware,  upon  which 
there  is  a  small  increase,  the  remain- 
ing articles  are  taxed  about  30  per 
cent  less  than  formerly. 

I  alluded  in  a  previous  page  to 
those  Mediterranean  stales  which 
have  been  the  only  ones  to  repay 
our  liberality  by  reductions  of  their 
respective  tariffs.  Amongst  these, 
Ntijflfis  and  Sictli/  have  increased 
their  imports  of  tiie  staple  articles  of 
cotton  yarns,  ]>lain  cottons,  and  print- 
ed and  d^-ed  cottons.  *S'<irr//><//i,  7 W- 
atni/^  ^^L'c.,  have  also  increased  in  the 
•i^^rregate  of  years  since  1812.  In  our 
lighter  fabric,"?,  however,  which  are 
more  suited  to  their  climate  and  tastes, 
the  increase  to  all  these  countries  has 
been  signal.  AVhat  the  advantages 
would  have  been  of  reciprocal  deal- 
ings, on  the  part  of  the  great  states  of 
Europe,  towards  the  industry  of  (Jreat 
Britain,  I  leave  to  our  Free-Trade 
manufaitturers  to  determine  ;  and,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  we  ahonhl  have 
had  something  at  least  approaching 
to  reciprocal  dealing,  had  not  these 
gentlemen  openly  proclaimed  their 
hopes  of  the  success  of  their  policy  to 
rest  rather  upon  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion— to  be  arrived  at  by  stripping  the 
crown  of  England  of  its  splendour, 
and  the;  couutrv  itself  of  its  defences — 
than  by  insisting  upon  justice  being 
done  to  us  bv  those  nations  whom  wo 
were  aggrandising  by  our  ill-judged 
legislation. 

The  question,  however,  which  is 
mainly  important — and  I  repeat  that 
this  is  the  time  to  discuss  it — is, 
what  is  to  be  the  future  commercial 
policy  of  the  country?  How  is  British 
Industry  to  be  placed  once  more  in  a 


condition  of  general  prosperitj?    I 
say  ffeneraly  l^caase  I  do  not  seek 
that  spurious  prosperity,  which  is  to 
be  found  only  amongst  the  population 
of  a  few  of  oar  manafacturing  towns, 
who  may  be  to-day  rerelling  in  the 
enjoyment  of  nnaccnstomed  comforts 
and  luxuries,  and  to-morrow  steeped 
in  poverty,  or  rushing  madly  into  anj 
seditious  coui'se  to  which  their  dema- 
gogue leaders  may  choose  to  point. 
I    contemplate   rather   that    widelj 
diffused  and  reliable  prosperity,  in 
which  consist  the  real  strength  and 
the  happiness  of  a  nation.    Were  the 
temper  of  the  times  different — had 
the  cloud  passed  away  from  before  the 
eyes  of  our  population — I  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  advocating  the  retnm, 
at  oncey  to  a  modified  system  of  Pro* 
tection,  to  the  extent  at  all  events  of 
placing  such  duties  upon  imports  as 
would,  without  greatly  raising  prices, 
enable  us  to  get  rid  of  some  of  those 
internal  and   other   imposts,  which 
press  most  severely  upon  the  produ- 
cing classes.    I  am  afraid,  however, 
that  we  cannot,  as  yet,  pnrsne  this 
common-sense  coarse.    Nor  do  I  see 
my  way,  at  present,  very  clearly  to  the 
adoption    of   any    retaliatory    steps 
which  may  have  the  effect  of  enlai^- 
ing  the  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom. 
With  respect  to  our  cotton  and  onr 
woollen  manufactures,  we  arc  already 
embarrassed  by  fear  of  a  deficient 
supply  of  the  raw  materials  ;  and  anj 
great  increase  in  the  export  trade, 
especially    of  cotton    goods,   would 
])robably  have  the  effect  of  raising 
prices  serious!}*  against  the  manufac- 
turer, and  the  home  consumer.    We 
had  last  year  a  crop  of  American  cot- 
ton, amounting  to  3,015,029  bales — 
the  largest  on  record — the  whole  of 
which  has  been  worked  up,  leaving  in 
the  United  States  a  stock  of  only 
91,176  bales.     Of  this  crop,  by  the 
by.  Great  Britain  has  not  consumed 
one-half,  the  consumption  of  America 
herself    having  risen  this    year    to 
603,029  bales,  against  404,000  bales 
last  year;  and  the  countries  of  Europe 
having  taken  915,897  bales — showing 
how  her  mad  Free-Trade  policy  has 
raised  up  against  her  rivals  in  that 
very  branch  of  trade,  upon  her  fancied 
superiority  iu  which  she  most  prides 
herself.    On  this  subject  I  may  be 
excused  for  quoting  some  very  sen- 
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sible  remarks,  which  appeared  in  a 
well-informed  journal,  the  Manchester 
Courier  of  the  9  th  instant : — 

''Should  the  consumption  of  cotton 
both  at  home  and  abroad  increase  in  the 
same  ratio  in  1853  as  it  has  in  1852,  we 
should  be  warranted  in  assuming  that  we 
should  require  a  crop  of  not  less  than 
3^500,000  bales;  and  from  present  ap- 
pearances at  home,  (according  to  Mr 
Horner's  report,)  and  the  progressire  in- 
crease of  consumption  abroad,  yiewed  in 
connection  with  information  that  the 
Continental  stocks  are  now  lighter  than 
they  were  at  the  same  period  last  year, 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  demand 
for  cotton  will  be  even  greater  next  year 
than  it  has  been  this.  Whence  is  it  to 
be  derived  ?  We  cannot  expect  the 
United  States  to  be  able  to  produce  such 
a  quantity  ;  they  even  now  despair  of 
being  able  to  reproduce  an  amount  eqnal 
to  that  just  reported.  The  cotton  plant 
occupies  a  large  space,  and  the  breadth 
of  land  under  this  crop  is  of  immense  ex- 
tent, over  which  the  slave  population 
must  be  more  widely  spread  at  every  in- 
crease of  plantation.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  get  more  labour  out  of  flesh  and  blood 
than  is  already  obtained,  and  it  is  certain 
the  slave  power  of  production  must  have 
a  limit.  Has  not  the  full  extent  of  this 
power  been  arrived  at  t  Has  not  their 
manual  labour  been  tested  to  its  MX 
capacity  ?  Many  well-informed  persons 
now  dispute  their  having  grown  eren 
3,000,000  bales,  but  assert  that  the  amount 
has  been  made  up  by  the  closest  picking 
of  the  crop  and  reduction  of  the  stock  in 
ports.  And  we  arc  told  that  this  year 
the  cotton  districts  are  so  completely 
cleared  as  was  never  before  known.  This 
would  reduce  the  actual  growth  to  little 
more  than  that  of  1849,  and  greatly 
strengthens  the  argument  touching  their 
limited  powers  of  production.  Nor  can 
they  increase  their  staff  of  labourers  at 
pleasure ;  thoy  are  prevented  by  the  laws 
of  humanity  from  importing  slaves,  and 
were  they  to  introduce  free  blacks 
amoiigjst  them,  they  would  lose  the  con- 
trol they  at  present  hold  over  the  slaves. 
And  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  tide 
of  emi*;ration  which  is  flowing  so  fast 
towards  the  shores  of  An^erica  is  peopling 
the  north  or  fn^ain  districts,  and  not  the 
southern  or  slave  states.  Such  emigrants, 
indeed,  would  become  more  injurious  to 
the  planters  than  an  admixture  of  free 
blacks  ;  in  fact,  it  is  an  impossibility  for 
the  cotton  districts  to  employ  free  labour 
of  any  description  while  they  continne 
the  employment  of  slaves  upon  the  pre- 
sent system.    It  would  revolationiM  the 


whole  States  were  it  tried  to  any  extent, 
80  that  we  cannot  see  any  chsAce  of  a 
sufficiency  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States,  should  the  increased  consumption 
continue  to  advance  at  anything  like  the 
pace  it  has  in  1852.  From  whence,  then, 
are  we  to  get  our  supply,  without  we  find 
some  other  source  than  this  1 " 

There  is  no  other  eonntrj  to  which 
we  can  look  for  any  adequately  in- 
creased snpply  for  years  to  come ;  and 
the  result,  therefore,  of  any  large 
extension  of  our  export  trade  in  cotton 
goods,  eqnal  to  employ  the  large 
increase  which  has  taken  place  in 
machinery,  would  be  to  enable  the 
American  cotton-grower  to  exact  his 
own  price  for  that  raw  material.  We 
are  in  a  similar  position  with  respect 
to  the  material  for  onr  fine  woollens, 
but  from  a  different  cause— viz.  the 
high  price  and  scarcity  of  labour  in 
Australia,  from  which,  and  from 
Spain,  our  best  wools  are  imported. 
As  to  any  extension  of  our  import 
trade,  to  render  this  practicable, 
we  must  first  increase  the  consum- 
ing power  of  onr  own  population. 
These  classes,  therefore,  I  fear  the 
Goyemment  of  Lord  Derby  willt 
until  the  difficult  problem  as  to 
the  supply  of  the  raw  material  \b 
solved,  be  compelled  to  leave  in  the 
enjoyment  of  that  great  prosperity 
of  which  they  boast  so  loudly.  The 
task  of  inducing  foreign  countries  to 
reciprocate  our  concessions,  might 
have  been  tolerably  easy  for  a  states- 
man ten  years  ago,  before  we  had 
taught  those  countries  the  value  of 
domestic  manufactures,  and  furnished 
them  with  the  capital  required  to 
carry  them  into  operation.  We  most 
now  wait  until  stem  adversity  has  so 
far  impressed  its  lessons  upon  the 
public  mind,  and  upon  onr  manufao- 
turers  themselves,  as  to  enable  us  to 
speak  in  a  voice  which  will  insure  us 
respect  and  compliance  with  onr  just 
demands. 

The  first  step  towards  such  a  wished- 
for  consummation  as  the  restoration 
of  British  indnstiy  to  itsformeratato 
of  prosperity,  is,  it  .appears  to:me,  to 
insist  upon  reciprocity,  on  the  part  of 
foreign  nations,  towards  British  ship- 
ping. •  Happily  we  have  a  chuise  la 
the  Navigation  Bepeal  Act,  passed  by 
a  VThig-Badical  government,  whidi 
liwthorinoa  Tetalialioii  'ftf'^tt  thoio 
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conntrica  which  rcfnse  to  meet  oar 
advances  in  a  liberal  spirit;  and  we 
arc  not  withont  a  precedent  for  snch 
a  course,  furnished  us  by  a  nation 
whose  commercial  policy  has  always 
been  marked  by  as  great  astuteness  as 
ours  has  been,  of  late  at  least,  with 
folly.  The  shipping  of  America,  when 
the  Spanish  tariff  was  passed,  felt  the 
injurious  effect  of  the  discriminating 
duties  levied  upon  foreign  vessels  in 
the  ports  of  tliat  country  and  her 
colonics.  The  government  of  America, 
however,  did  not  tamely  submit  to 
the  impost  thus  exacted  from  its  ship- 
owners, but  passed  a  law  enabling 
her  customs  authorities  to  exact  simi- 
lar discriminating  duties  upon  goods 
brought  to  her  ports  in  Spanish  ves- 
sels. The  Government  of  this  country 
possess  even  a  greater  power  of  reta- 
liation than  tbis.  We  can  exclude 
tlic  shipping  of  Spain  not  only  from 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain  herself,  but 
from  those  also  of  our  vast  colonial 
empire ;  and  we  may  even,  if  she  be 
refractory,  refuse  to  take  her  colonial 
products  at  all,  and  thus  perform  an 
act  of  justice  towards  our  own  West 
India  colonies,  and  those  other  sugar- 
producing  colonics  which  treat  us  in  a 
more  liberal  spirit.  The  policy  to  be 
pursued,  to  procure  for  us  a  share  of 
the  trade  to  and  from  the  Atlantic 
States  of  America,  and  her  territory 
on  the  Pacific,  I  have  already  pointed 
out.  In  reason  it  cannot  be  objected 
to  ;  and,  should  it  be  so,  the  re- 
taliatory clause  in  the  Navigation 
Laws  Rppeal  Bill  will  equally  apply. 
France,  Belgium,  and  Prussia  stand 
in  the  same  position  of  antagonism  to 
British  commerce  and  navigation  as 
that  occupied  by  Spain;  and  a  firm 
demand  upon  them  for  reciprocity  in 
the  latter,  would  perhaps  read  a  lesson 
to  the  commercial  powers  of  Europe, 
which  might  incline  them  to  endea- 
vour to  avert,  by  timely  concessions, 
further  proceedings  of  a  retaliatory 
kind.  With  respect  to  the  first,  wo 
might  even  be  disposed,  so  completely 
hostile  is  her  commercial  tariff,  to 
remodel  our  own,  so  far  as  regards 
the  admission  of  her  silks,  shoes, 
gloves,  bijouterie,  &c.,  at  nominal 
duties,  to  the  ruin  of  British  industry 
engaged  in  these  branches  of  manu- 
facture. We  cannot  afford  to  build 
up  a  powerful  manufacturing  interest 
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in  a  conntry  whose  resources  mty,  at 
any  moment,  be  directed  to  onr  in* 
noyance  and  injory.  Belgiam  miglit 
probably  see  It  to  be  her  interest  to 
form  more  intimate  and  equitable 
relations  with  Great  Britain  at  this 
moment ;  and  Pmssia,  at  present,  feels 
the  Germanic  League  in  danger  of 
slipping  from  her  grasp.  Snch  a  po- 
licy, however,  requires  eminently  the 
presence,  at  tho  helm  of  power,  of 
statesmen  of  high  character,  possessed 
of  firm  courage,  and  not  disposed  to 
carry  out  their  views  in  an  offensiTC 
spirit.  We  have  happily  snch  states- 
men, at  present,  in  the  Earl  of  Derby 
and  his  colleagues ;  and  if  the  country 
would  open  its  eyes  to  a  knowled^ 
of  its  true  and  most  anomalous  posi- 
tion, as  regards  its  commerdal  rela- 
tions with  other  countries — if  the 
manufacturing  classes  would  cast  from 
them  the  delusions  imbibed  during  a 
long  career  of  unreflecting  agitations, 
and  ask  themselves  the  question.  Are 
these  barriers,  imposed  ui  the  way  of 
their  progress,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
sounding  promises  and  prophecies  of 
the  League  and  its  emissaries  ? — the 
force  of  public  opinion  would  support 
those  statesmen  in  so  patriotic  and 
wise  a  course  of  legislation.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  that  we  cannot  go  back- 
ward in  our  commercial  policy.  The 
answer  is,  that,  had  we  gone  forward, 
with  prudence  and  justice  for  our 
guides,  we  need  not  have  had  to  re- 
trace our  steps.  To  go  forward,  how- 
ever, from  our  present  position,  is  to 
wnlk  over  a  precipice,  and  to  plunge 
the  nation  into  an  abyss  of  ruin. 

I  now  approach  another  branch  of 
the  subject  which  I  have  proposed 
for  myself.  We  have  heard  of  late 
many  congratulatory  remarks  from  the 
Free -Trade  party,  upon  the  sudden 
access  of  prosperity  to  the  shipping 
interest,  arising  from  the  newly  sprung 
up  emigration  to  our  Australian  eolo- 
nies.  They  have  been  reminded  that 
their  ships  were  never  in  better  de- 
mand at  better  rates ;  that  there  were 
never  fewer  on  sale  ;  that  ship-build- 
ing is  brisk,  and  that  freights  in  nearly 
all  the  leading  foreign  ports  have 
considerably  advanced.  I  admit  the 
facts  as  stated ;  but  very  greatly  fear 
that  all  this  present  prosperity  is  but 
t^^mporary,  and  that  a  day  of  severe 
tribulation,  for  those  who  have  been 
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misled  by  it,  is  at  hand.  We  have 
sent  out  to  Australia,  daring  the  past 
twelve  moDths,  some  of  the  finest  and 
largest  vessels  to  be  fonnd  in  our 
merchant  service,  withdrawing  them 
from  their  ordinary  voyages  to  par- 
take of  the  rich  passenger  freights 
which  are  being  earned  upon  the  Aus* 
tralian  voyage.  Hence,  in  part,  the 
increased  rates  of  freight,  especially 
in  the  markets  of  the  East.  We  have 
also  repaired  for  that  trade  a  consi- 
derable number  of  oar  largo  timber 
ships,  which  had  previously  hung 
upon  the  market  for  sale;  and  are 
now  adding  to  the  number  of  our 
clipper  ships,  which  are  destined  for 
the  same  trade.  A  large  source  of 
employment  has  thus  been  afforded  to 
our  ship- Wrights,  sail- makers,  riggers, 
&c. ;  and  our  building-yards  and 
graving-docks  exhibit  a  state  of  great 
activity.  Now,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  send  vessels  to  Australia,  but  it  may 
not  be  so  easy  to  get  them  back  again. 
I  have  it  from  the  captain  of  one  of  the 
few  vessels  which  have  sacceeded  in 
getting  home  on  favourable  terms, 
Captain  Geeves,  of  the  ship  ^^  Alba- 
tross," belonging  to  Messrs  Gibbs, 
Bright,  and  Company,  of  Liverpool, 
the  spirited  owners  of  the  steamship 
Great  Hrituin,  that  when  he  left 
tlic  colony,  about  five  months  ago, 
there  were  lying  in  the  harbours  of 
Port-Philip,  Melbourne,  and  Ade- 
laide, 150  sail  of  vessels,  most  of 
them  large  British  ships,  deserted  by 
their  crews,  and  with  little  prospect 
of  getting  away.  For  the  unprece- 
dented feat  of  bringing  his  own  ship 
home  with  her  original  crew.  Captain 
Geeves  himself  was  presented  by  his 
o»vner8  with  a  hundred  guineas,  and 
tlie  olllcers  and  crew  were  rewarded 
with  presents  of  from  £20  down  to 
io.  During  the  past  nine  months, 
cndiiij,'  September  30,  upwards  of 
U».noo  adult  persons  have  left  Liver- 
pool tor  various  ports  in  Australia ; 
wliich  would  probably  require  about 
fifty  ships  of  oou  or  «iK)  tons  each  for 
their  eouvfyunee.  lA»ndon  and  Other 
ports  have  furiiiiihed  their  contingents 
to  thi>  great  ''exodus'*  of  our  people; 
and,  by  tliis  time,  no  doubt,  120  to  150 
additiou.il  large  .ships  from  Great  Hri- 
t.iiu,  au<l  other  countries,  have  either 
anived  out,  or  are  on  the  voyage. 
'J "ho  prospects  of  their  s|»ecdy  return 


may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  above 
stated,  and  the  additional  one  that 
recent  advices  from  the  colony,  re- 
ceived per  the  ^^  Hoogly**  to  London^ 
state  that  seamen  were  asking  £50 
per  man  for  the  ran  to  Great  Britahif 
and  that  few  could  be  induced,  by  any 
offers,  to  engage  for  a  guano  (Pera- 
vian)  or  an  Eastern  port. 

Supposing,  however,  the  difficulty 
of  manning  these  vessels,  or  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  them,  got  ria  of  bv 
the  payment  of  extravagantly  high 
rates  of  wages.  A  few  might  proba- 
bly secure  cargoes  of  copper  ore,  wool« 
hides,  and  tallow,  ^.,  from  the  colony 
itself,  at  low  rates  of  freight,  from  the 
compietition  which  would  be  created. 
The  remainder  would  have  to  ^^go 
seeking"  to  gaano  ports,  or  to  those 
of  China,  India,  &c.  The  balk  would 
most  certainly  find  themselves  de  trop 
in  the  search;  and  thehr  eager  bidding 
for  cargo  would,  whilst  nunooBlj 
advancing  prices  of  produce  against 
the  British  importing  merchant,  as 
nunoosly  beat  down  the  freights  of 
the  regular  traders  to  those  ports. 
But  is  this  boasted  source  of  the  pie- 
sent  prosperitv  of  oar  shlpownen— 
a  portion  of  tnem  only,  by  the  by — 
secured  to  them  hi  permanenoe?  By 
no  means.  We  have  already  Ameri- 
can vessels  entering  into  the  trade, 
from  British  ports.  We  have  had 
two  American  vessels  chartered  in 
the  port  of  Liverpool,  by  the  Govern- 
ment Emigration  Commissioners,  one 
of  which,  a  splendid  frigate -bnilt 
packet  ship,  toe  '^  Shackamaxon,** 
sailed  on  the  first  of  this  month  with 
700  adnlt  passengers.  The  American 
ships,  it  is  weU  known,  are  bnilt  ex- 
pressly for  the  emigration  trade.  Th^ 
neariy  engross  that  trade  to  American 
ports;  and  when  the  attention  of  the 
enterprising  shipowners  of  that  coun- 
try is  drawn,  as  it  will  be,  to  the  locra- 
tive  character  of  the  Anstralian  voyage 
— lacrative  to  them^  for  they  can  nm 
to  California  forcaiigo  and  passengers 
round  Cape  Horn  for  an  Atlantic  port, 
whilst  we  are  not  allowed  to  do  so— 
there  can  be  little  donbt  that  their 
shippinff  in  British  ports  will  reap 
a  fair,  if  not  even  a  great  share  in 
this  new  soaroe  of  employment  for 
them. 

In  proof  of  the  fact  that  not  on^r 
Amenca,  hot  other  coantrieSy  wiU 
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benefit  by  the  Aastralian  trade,  whilst 
injuriously  competing  with  onr  own, 
I  append  the  following  list  of  Datch 
vessels  which  arrived  in  this  port  in 
the  month  of  August,  bringing  car- 


goes of  refined  sagir  to  oompeta  wM 
our  own  prodaction.  It  miist  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Holland  «1Iowb  a 
bonnty  of  2«.  6d.  per  cwt.  on  the 
portation  of  this  article. 


Import  of  Refined  Sugar  for  Auoun  1852. 

Tuesday  Zd, 
JoiiA!f!«i  Catharina,  from  Amsterdam,  order, 

Wednesday  ith. 
Andarawa,  ditto,  J.  B.  B.  Sl  Sobi, 

Thurtday  26fA. 
Prince  Hendrick,  ditto,  ditto, 

order, 

Monday  Zd, 
ditto,  ditto, 

Wednesday  \dth, 
from  Rotterdam,      W.  &  D.  Henderson, 

Saturday  2U<A. 
from  AmHterdam,  order, 

ditto,  J.  B.  Braiiker  &  Sons, 

Ju:*t  arrived,  per  Oost  Indian, 


Mercurius, 

Ai.datross, 

Wm.  i>r  Clerco, 
Ditto, 


35^0 

44,066 

30,526 
1800 

6480 

388 

1720 
11,630 
21,766 


3,270 


12,760 
7,061 
7;266 


Making  about  1465  tons  of  refined 
sugar. 

Of  these  ships,  one,  the  Mercnrins, 
a  large  vessel  of  about  700  tons  regis- 
ter, took  out  from  Liverpool  a  cargo 
and  passengers  for  Anstralia.  Yet  Hol- 
land will  not  allow  us  to  trade  on  reci- 
procal terms  with  her  own  colonies. 

Sir,  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  after 
all,  that  any  great  intcn^st  in  this 
country  should  owe  even  a  temporary 
gleam  of  prosperity  to  the  very  policy 
which,  combined  with  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances, is  draining  from  us  the 
yonng  blood  and  sinew,  the  energetic 
and  the  enterprising,  of  our  population. 
High  hopes  and  buoyant  ppirits  are 
In  the  hearts  of  those  who,  jostled 
aside  in  the  densely-filled  avenues  of 
life  at  home,  overridden  by  the  power 
of  accumulated  capital,  and  tempted 
by  the  auri  sacra  fames  to  embrace  a 
career  of  hardship,  which  may  result 
in  reckless  dissipation  and  violent 
death,  are  seeking  the  shores  of  the 
new  El  Dorado ;  but  there  are  voids 
being  left  round  many  a  hearth — 
grieving  parents,  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  will  long  miss  **  the  old  familiar 
faces,"  and  miss  them  tiie  more  when 
they  reflect  that,  though  it  seemed  only 
choice  and  the  exuberance  of  youth- 
ful feeling,  it  has  been  in  reality  stem 
necessity,  because  there  was  no  place 
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for  them  here,  which  has  driven  tiiem 
forth.  And  how  many  handreda  of 
these,  the  first  flush  of  excitement  and 
novelty  having  passed  away,  amidst 
the  discomforts  of  an  emigrant  ship 
may  even  now  be  sighing  forth,  in 
the  dreary  watch  on  deck,  or  firom 
their  sleepless  pillows — 

**  Who  yg\\\  fill  our  vacant  placw  ? 
Who  vi'xW  sing  our  sonp  to-nigfat?** 

From  the  port  of  Liverpool  alone,  the 
stream  of  emigration  has  carried  awtj 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year 
179,736  adults,  equal  to  abont  200,000 
souls;  the  emigration  of  the  same 
period  in  last  year  having  been 
1/)6,174  adults,  showing  an  increase 
in  the  present  year  of  23,562  aduiH, 
Of  the  gross  number,  15,000,  I  have 
said,  have  gone  to  Australia.  Add 
to  this  the  numbers  who  have  cm- 
barked  from  London,  Glasgow,  and 
other  ports,  and  from  Ireland,  and 
the  total  emigration  of  the  present 
year  will,  I  am  satisfied,  be  little,  if 
at  all,  short  of  half  a  million  sonls. 
If  but  one  half  of  these  are  composed 
of  yonng  married  persons,  or  single 
persons  likely  to  marry,  and  the  num- 
ber of  their  probable  off*spring  in  ten 
years  henc«  be  estimated  at  two  only 
for  each  such  married  couple,  we  shall 
have   snfi'ered,  at  the   end  of   that 
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period,  a  loss  of  popnlalion  wbicb  new  factories,  or  enlargement  of  oM 
cannot  be  taken  at  mucb  tt'it.t  than  ones,  with  adtlitional  workin)>-powpr 
from  l/irec  to  four  millioiul  AnJhere,  eqnvl  lo  370U  horMS.  Hut,  when  loo 
Sir,  the  hand  uf  retribotorr  justice  is  late,  It  Iim  U'vn  discovered  that  bantU 
alrendj  felt  to  be  raised  fur  the  pur-  art  not  to  be  got.  The  adiiilional  sop- 
pose  of  pnuishing  tho  bliniicd  and  ply,  which  was  to  have  worked  this 
si'lfish  anthors  of  the  policj  which  has  vast  increaae  of  mechanical  and  atenm 
brougliC  about  mnch  of  thU  trnd  cnia-  power,  have  either  gone  awaj  to  ^U 
miij  to  our  country,  and  its  iuJusiri>  tho  soils,  or  ta  add  to  the  mannfac- 
0119  clasties.  The  men  of  MmichMtcr  tnring  capabilities  of  rival  counlries, 
and  I.«eds,  of  Birmingham  and  of  or  have  sunk  despairing  into  nniltneljr 
Sheffield,  would  hare  cheiip  Ulxinr.  grnvea.  This  is  fell  as  a  euliject  of 
By  their  Free- Trade  policy  ilii'v  liopcd  acriooa  misgiving  among:it  the  Man- 
to  drive  the  peasantry  of  oiir  ngricul-  ohcster  philosojitien,  and  tim  nnprtn- 
taral  districts  into  the  mainitHciiirlng  clpled  Leagnera  ihrougLoat  the  maoti- 
towns,  to  recrnit  the  ranks  of  thf^ir  facinriog  districts;  and,  if  I  misulte 
stunted  operative  popDiatinn,  which  not  th«  signs  of  the  limen,  we  are 
dissipation  and  over-toil  iti  ihu  fetid  drsiined  to  wiinea«.  at  no  iliiitant  day, 
atmosphere  of  the  factory,  ilie  loom-  the  bunting  of  one  of  the  most  Inuia- 
shop,  aod  the  onheallby  mid  over-  parent  bnblilea  which  ever  deceived 
crowdedroitage.arejearlyilicimniinfr.  the  wnses  of  an  intelligent  nation; 
An  ovi'rriiiing  Providence  Ijlu  marred  ftnd  tbo  cmmbllDg  to  the  trroand,  br- 
these  wicked  projects,  by  D|"-iiing  out,  ncatb  its  own  weight,  of  that  giant 
to  the  dispossessed  indotiry  of  our  fabrio  of  fraud  nnd  cmolly,  dwignvd 
fellow-countrymen,  new  lauds,  and  for  the  aggmadisrioent  of  lis  selllsh 
wider  spheres  of  exertion.  Already  nrchitecta,  bnt  which  will  asaoredly 
the  cry  is  being  raised  throughout  bury  Iheniseivea  beneath  lt>  rnlns. 
our  manufsclnring  districis  Rt  mure  For  these  men  1  should  feel  no  pily. 
labour.  During  the  past  i«o  jeara  I  should  rather  bo  templwl  to  aay,  in 
these  men  have  been  adding  mill  to  tilt  wordi  of  our  griuit  ilramBtisi— 
mill,  and  loom  to  loom.  In  one  dis- 
trict—that  suTTOunding  M:,ochf*(«—  „"  "T*'  'f^ *"  -•  "«  "IT"^ 
Jlr  Uiioard  Horner,  the  CuMTiimt-nl  H«..i  ».«,  b..  o.n  i-t«d. 
Inspeeliiror  taclories.  bus  rulurmed  Bat  I  grieve  to  think  of  the  amnnnt 
nx,  ill  hi»  lately  published  ii  pr>M,  ihst  of  individual  t>uITerinit,  and  even  at 
wiiliiii  the  last  twelve  moiiili*,  ihrre  nntional  Mlamliy,  which  might  re- 
have  bern  completed  or  pni  in  progtcis  salt  from  such  •  cktaslrophe. 

LiVBKPOOL,  Uth  OttvUr,  1SS3. 
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Ur   PISISTRATUS  CAXTON. 


BOOK    XII.   CONTINUED— CIIAFTKR   XIX. 


The  scene  is  at  LaDsmero  Park — 
a  spacious  pile,  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. ;  enlarged  and 
altered  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  Bril- 
liant interval  in  the  History  of  onr 
National  Manners,  when  even  the 
courtier  dreaded  to  be  dull,  and  8ir 
Fopling  raised  himself  on  tiptoe  to 
catch  the  ear  of  a  wit — when  the 
names  of  Devonshire  and  Dorset, 
Halifax  and  Carteret,  Oxford  and 
BolinRbroke,  unite  themselves,  bro- 
ther-like, with  those  of  Hobbes  and 
of  Dryden,  of  Prior  and  Bentley,  of 
Arbuihnot,  Gay,  Pope,  and  Swift ; 
and  still,  wherever  we  turn,  to  recog- 
nise .some  ide<al  of  great  Lord  or  fine 
Gentleman— the  Immortals  of  Litera- 
ture stand  by  his  side. 

The  walls  of  the  rooms  at  Lans- 
mere  were  covered  with  the  portraits 
of  those  who  illustrate  that  time  which 
Europe  calls  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV. 
A  L'Estrange,  who  had  lived  through 
the  reigns  of  four  English  princes, 
(and  with  no  mean  importance  through 
all,)  had  collected  those  likenesses  of 
noble  contemporaries.  As  you  passed 
through  the  chambers— opening  one 
on  the  other  in  that  pomp  of  parade 
introduced  with  Charles  IL  from  the 
palaces  of  France,  and  retaining  its 
mode  till  Versailles  and  the  Trianon 
passed,  themselves,  out  of  date— you 
felt  you  were  in  excellent  company. 
"What  saloons  of  our  day,  demeaned 
to  tailed  coats  and  white  waistcoats. 


have  that  charm  of  high  breeding 
which  speaks  oat  from  the  ctiiTau  m 
Kneller  and  Jervis,  Vivien  and  Ri- 
gaud  ?  And  withal^  notwitlutimding 
lace  and  brocade — the  fiipperiet  <x 
artificial  costume — still  those  who 
give  interest  or  charm  to  that  da/, 
look  from  their  portraits  lilte  men — 
raking  or  dehonnair^  if  yon  will — never 
mincing  nor  feminine.  Can  we  sa/ 
as  much  of  the  portndts  of  Lawrenoe? 
Gaze  there  on  fair  Marlboronig^ — 
what  delicate  perfection  of  featnres, 
yet  how  easy  in  boldness,  how  serene 
in  the  conviction  of  power  I  So  fair 
and  so  tranquil  he  might  have  looked 
through  the  cannon-reek  at  Ramilies 
and  Blenheim,  suggesting  to  Addison 
the  image  of  an  angel  of  war.  Ah, 
there,  Sir  Charles  l^dley,  the  Love- 
lace of  wits !  Note  that  strong  jaw 
and  marked  brow; — do  yon  not  re- 
cognise the  courtier  who  scorned  to 
ask  one  favonr  of  the  king  with  whom 
he  lived  as  an  equal,  and  who  stretch- 
ed forth  the  right  hand  of  man  to 
hurl  from  a  throne  the  king  who  had 
made  his  daughter — a  Countess  ?  * 

Perhaps,  from  his  childhood  thus 
surrounded  by  the  haunting  faces — 
that  spoke  of  their  age  as  they  looked 
from  the  walls— that  age  and  those 
portraits  were  not  without  inflncnce  on 
the  character  of  Ilarley  L'Estrange. 
The  whim  and  the  daring — the  passion 
for  letters  and  reverence  for  genius — 
the  mixture  of  levity  and  strength — 


*  Sodley  was  fo  tenacious  of  his  independence  that,  when  his  affairs  were  moat 
embarrassed,  he  rcfu^>ed  all  pecuniary  aid  from  Charles  II.  His  bitter  sarcasm,  in 
vindicatiun  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  deposition  of  James  II.,  who  had  corrupted  liii 
danghtcr,  and  made  hi  r  Countess  of  Dorchester,  is  well  known.  "  As  the  King  has 
made  my  dai]>^hter  a  (Jouutess,  the  lea&t  I  can  do,  in  common  gratitude,  is  to  assist 
in  Hiukiiig  his  mnjesty'a  daughter — a  (^uecn  ! " 


^r  Notice. — The  Author  of  the  Article  in  this  Number  o/* Blackwood's 
Magazine,  cntitkd^''  My  Novkl;  ok,  Variktiks  ix  Exglish  Life,  Part 
XXVI.,"  and  of  other  Articles  that  have  appeared  undtr  the  same  designation^ 
signifies  his  intention  of  preserving  the  coppright  in  such  Article  and  Articles  in 
France^  and  of  publishing  a  French  trantilation  of  the  sajne  work.  He  const* 
qutnthj ptohibits  its  republication  in  France  tvith out  his  sanction  inurriting. 
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the  polished  sannteriDfi^  indolence,  or 
the  elastic  readiness  of  energies  once 
called  into  action — all  might  have 
found  their  prototypes  in  the  lives 
which  those  portraits  rekindled.  The 
deeper  sentiment,  the  more  earnest 
nature,  which  in  Ilarley  U£8trange 
were  commingled  with  the  attributes 
common  to  a  former  age — these,  in- 
deed, were  of  his  own.  Our  affe  so 
little  comprehended,  while  it  cdonrs 
us  from  its  atmosphere!— so  foil  of 
mysterions  and  profound  emotions, 
which  our  ancestors  never  knew! — 
will  those  emotions  be  understood  by 
our  descendants  ? 

In  this  stately  honse  were  now  as- 
sembled, as  Harley's  gnests,  many  of 
the  more  important  personases  whom 
the  slow  length  of  this  story  nas  made 
familiar  to  the  reader.  The  two  can- 
didates for  the  borough  in  the  True 
Blue  interest — Audley  Egerton  and 
Randal  Leslie;  —  and  Levy — chief 
among  the  barons  to  whom  modem 
society  grants  a  seignorie  of  pillage, 
which,  had  a  baron  of  old  ever  ven- 
tured to  arrogate,  burgess  and  citizen, 
socman  and  bocman,  villein  and  churl, 
would  have  burned  him  alive  in  hlB 
castle;— the  Duke  di  Serrano,  still 
fondly  clinging  to  his  title  of  Doctor 
and  pet  name  of  Riccabocca ; — Jemi- 
ma, not  yet  with  the  airs  of  a  duch- 
ess, but  ix>bcd  in  very  thick  silks,  as 
the  chrysalis  state  of  a  duchess; — 
Violante,  too,  was  there,  sadly  against 
her  will,  and  shrinking  as  much  as 
possible  into  the  retirement  of  her 
own  chamber.  The  Countess  of 
Lansmere  had  deserted  her  lord, 
in  order  to  receive  the  guests  of  her 
son ;  my  lord  himself,  ever  bent  on 
being  of  use  in  some  part  of  his  conn- 
try,  and  striving  hard  to  distract  hia 
interest  from  his  plague  of  a  boroogh, 
had  gone  down  into  Cornwall  to  In- 
ciuire  into  the  social  condition  of  cer- 
tain troglodytes  who  worked  in  aome 
mines  which  the  Karl  had  lately  had 
the  mi.'ifortuno  to  wring  from  the 
Court  of  C'hanccry,  after  a  lawsnit 
commonced  by  his  grandfather;  and 
a  151ne  Book,  issued  in  the  past  scission 
Ity  onler  of  rarliument,  had  especially 
quoted  the  troglodytes  thus  devolved 
on  the  Karl  as  bi|>eds  who  were  in 
con^tidenible  ignorance  of  the  sun,  and 
had  never  l)een  known  to  wash  their 
feet  :«inco  the  day  that  they  came  Into 


the  world — thehr  world  nndergronnd, 
chipped  oflf  from  the  Bottomless  Pit  I 

With  the  Countess  came  Helen 
Digby,  of  course;  and  Lady  Lans- 
mere, who  had  hitherto  been  so  civilly 
cold  to  the  wife  elect  of  her  son,  had, 
ever  since  her  interview  with  Harley 
at  Knightsbridge,  dung  to  Helen 
with  almost  a  caressing  fondness. 
The  stem  Conntess  was  tamed  by 
fear ;  she  felt  that  her  own  inflnenoe 
over  Harley  was  gone;  she  trusted 
to  the  influence  of  Helen — in  case  of 
what?— ay,  of  what?  It  was  be- 
cause the  danger  was  not  dear  to  her, 
that  her  bold  spirit  trembled :  super- 
stitions, like  snspidons,  are  **  as  oats 
among  bhrds,  and  fly  by  twilight** 
Harley  had  ridiculed  the  idea  of  chal- 
lenge and  strife  between  Andley  and 
hiinseif;  bnt  still  Lady  Lansmere 
dreaded  the  fieiy  emotions  of  the  last, 
and  the  high  spirit  and  austere  self- 
respect  which  were  proverbial  to  the 
first.  Involuntarihr  she  strengthened 
her  intimacy  with  Helen.  In  case  her 
alarm  should  appear  justified,  what 
mediator  conld  be  so  persuasive  in 
appeashag  the  angrier  passions,  as  ooe 
whom  courtship  and  betrothal  sancti- 
fied to  the  gentlest? 

On  arriving  at  Lansmere,  the  Conn- 
tess, however,  felt  somewhat  rdieved. 
Harley  had  received  her,  if  with  a 
manner  less  cordial  and  tender  than 
had  hitherto  distinguished  it,  stUl 
with  easy  kindness  and  calm  self- 
possession.  His  bearing  towards 
Andley  Egerton  stfli  more  reassured 
her :  it  was  not  marked  by  an  exag- 
geration of  familiarity  or  mendship^ 
which  would  at  once  nave  exdted  aer 
apprehensions  of  some  sinister  deeign 
—nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  it  Im- 
tray,  by  covert  sarcasms,  an  ill- sup- 
pressed resentment.  It  was  Just  what, 
under  the  circumstances,  would  have 
been  natural  to  a  man  who  had  re- 
ceived an  injury  froman  Intimate  fHend, 
which.  In  generosity  or  discretion,  he 
resolved  to  overiook,  bnt  which  those 
aware  of  It  could  Just  percdve  had 
cooled  or  alienated  the  former  aifeo- 
tion.  Indefiatigably  occupying  him- 
self with  all  the  details  of  the  deetlon« 
Harley  had  fair  pretext  for  absenting 
himself  firom  Andley,  who,  real^ 
looking  Terr  ill,  and  almost  worn  out. 
pleaded  indispoeition  as  an  excuse 
dispensing  with  the  Duignes  of  a  ] 
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Bonal  canvass,  and,  passin]*  mnch  of 
his  time  in  his  own  aiiartments,  left 
all  the  preparations  for  contest  to  his 
more  active  frieuiis.  It  was  not  till 
he  had  actually  arrived  at  Lansmere 
that  Audley  became  acquainted  with 
the  name  of  his  principal  opponent. 
Richard  Avenel!  the  hmthcr  of  Nora! 
rising  \\\)  from  obscurity  thus  to  ntaud 
front  to  front  against  him  in  a  contest 
on  which  all  his  fates  wero  cast. 
Egerton  quailed  as  before  an  ap- 
pointed avenger.  He  would  fain  havo 
retired  from  the  field ;  ho  spoke  to 
Ilarley. 

*^  How  can//ou  support  all  the  pain- 
ful remembrances  which  the  vi'ry  namo 
of  my  antagonist  must  conjure  up?  " 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me,'*  answered 
Harley,  **  to  strive  against  such  re- 
membrances— to  look  on  them  as  sick- 
ly dreams  V  I  am  prepared  to  brave 
them.  Can  you  be  more  sensitive 
than  1  ? " 

Egerton  durst  not  say  more.  Ho 
avoi(hHl  all  further  reference  to  the 
subject.  Tiio  strife  ra^reil  around  him, 
and  he  shut  himself  out  from  it — shut 
himself  up  in  solitude  with  his  own 
heart.  Strife  enough  there!  Once, 
late  at  ni;;ht,  lie  stole  forth  and  re- 
paired to  Nora's  grave.  He  stood 
there,  amidst  the  rank  grass,  and 
under  the  frosty  starli<:ht,  long,  and 
in  ])roruund  silence.  His  whole  past 
life  seemed  to  rise  before  him  ;  and, 
when  he  regained  his  lonely  room, 
and  strove  to  survey  the  future,  still 
ho  could  behold  only  that  past  and 
that  grave. 

In  thus  declining  .ill  active  caro  for 
an  election,  to  his  prospects  so  impor- 
tant, Audley  Kgerton  was  considered 
to  have  excuse,  not  only  in  the  stuto 
of  his  health,  but  in  his  sense  of  dig 


from  snnrise  to  starlight.    Then  does 
not  exist  in  the  three  kingdoms  • 
constitaency  more  fstigning  to  a  can- 
didate than  that  borough  of  Lans- 
mere.   As  soon  as  you  leave  the  High 
Street,  wherein,  according  to  imme* 
morial  usage,  the  Blue  canyaseer  is 
first  led,  in  order  to  put  him  into 
spirits  for  the  toils  that  await  him— 
(delectable,  propitious,  constitntiooal 
liigh  Street,  in  which  at  least  two- 
thinls  of  the  electors — opulent  trades- 
men employed  at  the  Park — always 
vote  for  ^'my  lord*s  man,"  and  hospi- 
tably prepare  wine  and  cakes  in  their 
tidy  back- parlours !)— as  soon  as  jon 
(piit   this  stronghold  of  the  partjt 
labyrinths  of  lanes  and  defiles  stretch 
away  into  the  farthest  horizon  ;  level 
ground  is  found  nowhere;  it  is  all 
up  hill  and  down  hill  —  now  roo^ 
craggy  pavements  that   blister   the 
feet,  and  at  the  very  first  tread  upon 
which  all  latent  corns  shoot  propheti- 
cally—  now  deep  muddy  mts,  into 
which  you  siuk  aukle-deep^ooung 
slush  creeping  into  the  pores,  and 
moistening  the  way  for  catarrh,  rfaenm, 
cough,  soro  thn»at,  bronchitis,  and 
pthisis.  Black  sewers,  and  drains  Ache- 
rontian,  running  before  the  thresholds, 
and  so  tilling  the  homes  behind  with 
effluvia,  that,  while  one  hand  clasps 
the  grimy  paw  of  the  voter,  the  other 
instinctively  guards  from  typhns  and 
cholera  vour  abhorrent  nose.    Not  in 
those  davs  had  mankind  ever  heard 
of  a  sanitary  reform  !  and,  to  judge  of 
the  slow  ]>rogres3  which  that  reform 
seems  to  make,  sewer  and  drain  would 
have  been  much  the  same  if  they  had. 
Scot-and-lot  voters  were  the  indepen- 
dent electors  of  Lansmere,  with  the 
additional  franchise  of  Freemen.  Uni- 
versal suffrage  could  scarcely  more 
nity.     A  statesman   so  eminent,  of    efliciently  swamp  the   franchises  of 


opinions  so  well  known,  of  public 
services  so  incontcstible,  might  well 
be  spared  the  personal  trouble  that 
falls  upon  obscurer  candidates.  And 
besides*,  according  to  current  report, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Blue  Com- 
mittee, the  return  of  Mr  Egerton  was 
secure.  But,  though  Audley  himself 
was  thus  indulgently  treated,  Harley 
and  the  Blue  Committee  took  care  to 
inflict  double  work  upon  Randal. 
That  active  young  spirit  found  ample 
materials  for  all  its  restless  energies, 
liandal  Leslie  was  kept  on  his  legs 


men  who  care  a  straw  what  becomes 
of  Great  Britain  I  With  all  Randal 
Leslie's  profound  diplomacy,  all  his 
art  in  talking  over,  deceiving,  and 
(to  borrow  Dick  AvenePs  vernacular 
phrase)  *'  humbugging*^  educated  men, 
his  eloquence  fell  flat  upon  minds 
invulnerable  to  appeals  whether  to 
State  or  to  Church,  to  Reform  or  to 
Freedom.  To  catch  a  Scot-and-lot 
voter  by  such  frivolous  arguments, — 
Randal  Leslie  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  bring  down  a  rhinoceros  by 
a  popgun  charged  with  split  peasl 
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Tbo  yonng  man  wlio  80  flmiiy  be- 
lieved that  *'  knowledge  waa  power  *^ 
was  greatly  diagnated.  It  W4i8  here 
the  ignorance  that  foiled  him.  When 
he  got  hold  of  a  man  with  some  know- 
ledge, Ilandal  was  pretty  anre  to  trick 
him  out  of  a  vote. 

Nevertlieless,  Randal  I.<e8lie  walked 
and  talked  on,  with  most  creditable 
perseverance.  The  Blue  Committee 
allowed  that  he  was  an  excellent  can- 
vasser. They  conceived  a  liking  for 
him,  mingled  with  pity.  For,  though 
sure  of  Egerton's  retnm,  they  re- 
garded Randars  as  out  of  the  question. 
Ho  was  merely  there  to  keep  split 
votes  from  going  to  the  opposite  side ; 
to  nerve  his  patron,  the  ex-minister; 
shake  the  paws,  and  smell  the  smells 
which  the  ex-minister  was  too  great  a 
man  to  shake  and  to  smell.  But^  in 
point  of  fact,  none  of  that  Blue  Com- 
mittee knew  anything  of  the  prospects 
of  the  election.  Harley  recei%'ed  all 
the  rt'ports  of  each  canvas8*day.  Har- 
ley ke|)t  the  canvass- book,  locked  up 
from  all  eyes  but  his  own,  or  it  might 
be  Huron  Levy's,  as  Andley  £gertou*8 
confidential,  if  not  strictly  protessional 
advi8er;~Haron  Levy,  the  millionalret 
had  long  .since  retired  from  all  acknow- 
ledged pntfessions.  Randal,  however 
— clojii»,  observant,  shrewd—  perceived 
that  he  him!*elf  was  much  stronger 
than  the  Blue  Committee  believed. 
And,  to  his  infiiiito  surprisie,  he  owed 
that  strength  to  Lord  L*Kstrange*s 
exertions  on  his  l»ehalf.  For,  though 
Harl«>y,  after  the  first  day  on  which 
he  ostentatiously  showed  himself  in 
tho  High  Street,' did  not  openly  can- 
vass with  Randal,  yet,  when  the  re- 
ports were  brought  in  to  him,  and  he 
saw  the  names  (»f  the  voters  who  gave 
one  vote  to  Audley,  and  withheld  the 
other  from  R:indal,  he  would  say  to 
Randal,  dead  lN*atas  that  yonng  gen- 
tleman was,  ''  Slip  out  with  me,  the 
moment  dinner  is  over,  and  kiefore 
y(Mi  \n\  the  niuiid  of  the  public- houses; 
there  ate  some  vulers  we  must  get  for 
ynii  to-ni^ht.**  And  sure  enough  a 
few  kindly  words  from  the  popular 
heir  of  the  Lansmere  baronies  usually 
gnined  over  the  el(*ctors,  fmm  whom, 
though  Randal  had  prov<>d  that  all 
Kn;;land  deiK'udetl  on  their  votes  in 
his  fiivotir,  Itandal  would  never  have 
extraeteil  m<ire  than  a  ''  WuMI,  I  shall 
waute  gin  the  dany  coomesl**    Nor 


was  this  all  that  Harley  did  for  the 
younger  candidate.  If  it  was  quite 
clear  that  only  one  vote  could  be  won 
for  the  Blues,  and  the  other  was 
pledged  to  the  Yellows,  Harley  would 
say,  '^  Then  put  it  down  to  Mr  Les* 
lie;** — a  request  the  more  readily  con- 
ceded, since  Audley  Egerton  was 
considered  so  safe  by  the  Blues,  and 
alone  worth  a  fear  by  the  Yellows. 

Thus  Randal,  who  kept  a  snug  little 
canvass-book  of  his  own,  became  more 
and  more  convinced  that  he  had  a 
better  chance  than  Egerton,  even 
without  the  furtive  aid  he  expected 
from  Avenel ;  and.  he  could  only  ac- 
count for  Harley*s  peculiar  exertions 
in  his  favour,  by  supposing  that 
Harley,  nnpractised  In  elections,  and 
deceived  by  the  Blue  Committee,  be- 
lieved Egerton  to  lie  perfectly  safe,  and 
sought,  for  the  honour  of  the  family 
interest,  to  secure  hoik  the  seats. 

Bandars  public  cares  thus  deprived 
him  of  ail  opportunity  of  preaelng  his 
courtship  on  Vlolante ;  and  indeed,  if 
ever  he  did  find  a  moment  in  which 
he  could  steal  to  her  reluctant  side, 
Hariey  was  sure  to  seise  that  Tsry 
moment  to  send  him  off  to  canvass  an 
hesitating  freeman,  or  harangue  In 
some  public*houae. 

I..cslle  was  too  acute  not  to  detect 
some  motive  hostile  to  his  wooing, 
however  plausibly  veiled  In  the  gniso 
of  seal  for  his  election,  in  this  ofll» 
cionsness  of  Uariey^s.  But  Lord 
L*E^strangc*s  manner  to  Violante  was 
so  little  like  that  of  a  jealous  lover,  and 
ho  was  so  well  aware  of  her  engafs- 
ment  to  Randal,  that  the  latter  aban- 
doned  the  suspicion  he  had  befora 
conceived,  that  Harley  was  his  rivaL 
And  he  was  soon  led  to  believe  that 
Lord  L'Eetrange  had  another,  mofe 
disinterested^  and  less  formidable  mo* 
tive  for  tlius  stinthsg  his  opportiwitiet 
to  woo  the  heiress. 

«•  Mr  I^lie,"  said  Ijord  L*EsCn»«B, 
one  day,  *^  the  Duke  has  confided  to 
me  his  regret  at  his  daugfater*s  relwH 
tance  to  ratify  his  own  promise ;  and, 
knowing  the  warm  interest  1  take  la 
her  welfare^fbr  his  sake,  and  ker 
own ;  believing  also,  that  soma  aei^ 
vices  to  herself,  as  well  ss  to  Um 
father  she  so  loves,  give  me  a  certain 
influenoe  over  ber  inexperienced  Judg- 
ment, he  has  even  nN}uc8ted  me  to 
speak  a  word  to  ber  in  your  behaUl** 
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*-Ali !  if  you  wouUl!"  said  Kaudal, 
surprised. 

"  Y»»u  must  give  mo  the  power  to 
do  so.  Yuu  were  obliyin;;  enough  to 
volunttvr  tu  me  the  same  explana- 
tions whii-h  you  ;:ave  to  tlie  Duke, 
his  satiM'artion  with  wliich  induced 
him  to  renew  Dr  eon  firm  the  promise 
of  his  (l;uit;hter's  hand.  Shnnld  those 
rxplauiitions  <«Mitent  me,  as  they  did 
him,  1  Itohl  tlie  Duke  bound  to  fultll 
his  en;.'a;:rnn.'nt,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  liis  dau;rlittrr  would,  in  that 
case,  not  he  iiiHo\il>h^  to  your  suit. 
l$ut,  till  tlu'sr  cxphunainns  be  given, 
my  friendsliip  Ii-r  the  father,  anil  my 
in'tiMv-it  in  tlic  child.  «lo  not  allow  me 
to  a>''ist  a  cause,  whith,  howrver,  at 
present,  Mill'iT-  little  by  delay.*' 

**  l*ray,  li^ii-n  at  once  to  those  ex- 
planations." 

'*  Nav,  yiv  Lc.-lie.  I  can  n-jw  onlv 
think  nf  the  i-lectii'n.  As  snou  us 
that  is  oviT,  n-ly  on  it  you  sh:ill  have 
the  aniplr>t  op]M.)rtunity  to  lii-pcl  any 
tionbts  A^hich  M.)nr  iniimacv  with 
Count  ili  I\'>chiera  and  ^ladame  di 
Nf^MM  m:iy  li:»v<*  su;:L:estrd.  Apnipos 
(tf  tlh'  eh'cliuh— ht ic  i<  a  li>!t  of  vutrrs 
you  nniNt  si-e  at  once  in  I'ish  i.anc. 
Don't  lose  a  nionuut." 

In  the  mean^^hiie,  Ilichanl  Avenel 
and  Leunai'vl  had  taken  u])  their  quar- 
ters in  tlie  lintel  appro|)riated  to  the 
candidatis  fnr  the  Ycllo^\s;  and  the 
canva>s  (in  that  side  was  prosecuted 
witii  all  tlie  vi|Tonr  which  mijjht  be 
expecteil  from  operations  conductcil 
by  Kielianl  Aveiiel,  and  backed  by 
the  popular  fcelinjL'. 

'I'lie  rival  parlies  Uiet  fn^m  time  to 
time,  ill  the  streets  antl  lanes,  in  all 
the  pi»mp  i»f  war — banners  stream- 
in;::,  lifes  resniindiii;:.  (fur  bauds  and 
colours  Were  essential  proofs  of  jniblic 
spirit,  and  indispen>able  items  in  a 
candidate's  bills,  in  tho.^e  good  old 
davs.)  When  ihev  thus  encountered, 
very  distant  buws  were  exchanged 
botWeiMi  the  respective  eliiefs.  but 
Itandal,  cuiiiri\ing  ever  to  ]>ass  close 
to  Avenel,  had  ever  the  satisfaction 
of  perceiving  that  gentleman's  coun- 
tenance contracted  into  a  knowing 
wink,  as  much  as  to  say,  '*  All  right, 
in  spite  of  this  tarnation  humbug." 

But  now  that  both  parlies  were 
fairly  in  the  Held,  to  the  private  arts 
of  canva-<irig  were  added  the  public 
nrts  of  oratorv.     The  candidates  had 
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to  speak — at  the  close  of  CAch  daj^s 
canvass  —  out  from  wooden  boxes, 
sus]  tended  from  the  windows  of  their 
respective  hotels,  and  which  looked 
like  dens  for  the  exhibition  of  wild 
beasts.  They  had  to  speak  at  meet- 
ings of  committees — meetings  of  elec- 
tors— go  the  nightly  round  of  entha- 
siastic  public -houses,  and  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  an  enlightened  people 
through  wreaths  of  smoke  and  odonrs 
of  beer. 

The  alleged  indisposition  of  Andley 
Kgerton  had  spared  him  the  excite- 
ment of  oratory,  as  well  as  the  fatigne 
of  canvassing.  The  practised  debater 
had  limited  the  display  of  his  talents 
to  a  concise,  but  clear  and  masterly 
exposition  of  his  own  views  on  the 
leading  public  (piestions  of  the  day 
and  the  state  of  parties,  which,  on 
the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Lausmere, 
was  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  his 
general  committee — in  the  great  room 
of  their  hotel — and  which  was  then 
printed  and  circulated  amongst  the 
voters. 

Uandal,  though  he  expressed  him- 
self ^\ith  more  fluency  and  self-pos- 
session than  are  usuallv  found  in  the 
lirst  attempts  of  a  public  speaker, 
was  not  etlective  in  addressing  an 
unlettered  crowd; — for  a  crowd  of 
this  kind  is  all  heart — and  we  know 
that  Kandal  Leslie's  heart  was  as 
small  as  heart  could  be.  If  he  at- 
tempted to  speak  at  his  own  intellec- 
tual level,  he  was  so  subtle  and  refin- 
ing as  to  be  incomprehensible ;  if  ho 
fell  into  the  fatal  error — not  uncom- 
mon to  inexperienced  orators — of  try- 
ing to  lower  himself  to  the  intellectual 
level  of  his  audience,  he  was  only 
elaborately  stupid.  No  man  can  speak 
too  well  for  a  crowd— as  no  man  can 
write  too  well  for  the  stage;  but  in 
neither  case  should  he  be  rhetorical, 
ur  case  in  periods  the  dry  bones  of 
reasoning.  It  is  to  the  emotions,  or 
to  the  humours,  that  the  speaker  of  a 
crowd  must  address  himself:  his  eve 
must  brighten  with  generous  senti- 
ment, or  his  lip  must  expand  in  the 
jday  of  animated  fancy  or  genial  wit. 
kandal's  voice  too,  though  pliant  and 
persuasive  in  private  conversation, 
was  thin  and  poor  when  strained  to 
catch  the  ear  of  a  numerous  assembly. 
The  falsehood  of  his  nature  seemed  to 
come  out.  when  he  raised  the  tones 
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wbicli  bad  been  drilled  into  deceit. 
Men  like  Randal  Leslie  may  become 
sbarp  debaters  —  admirable  special 
pleaders :  they  can  no  more  become 
orators  than  they  can  become  poets. 
Educated  audiences  are  essential  to 
them,  and  the  smaller  the  audience 
(that  is,  the  more  the  brain  super- 
sedes the  action  of  the  heart)  the 
better  they  can  speak. 

Dick  Avenel  was  generally  veiy 
short  and  very  pithy  in  his  addresses, 
lie  had  two  or  three  favourite  topics, 
which  always  told.  He  was  a  fellow- 
townsman — a  man  who  had  made  his 
own  way  in  life — he  wanted  to  free 
his  native  place  from  aristocratic 
usurpation — it  was  the  battle  of  the 
electors,  not  his  private  canse,  &c, 
lie  said  little  ngainst  Randal — "  Pity 
a  clever  young  man  should  pin  his 
future  to  two  yards  of  worn-out  red 
tape,"—**  He  had  better  lay  hold  of 
the  strong  rope,  which  the  people^  in 
compassion  to  his  youth,  were  willing 
yet  to  throw  out,  to  save  him  from 
sinking,'*  &c.  But  as  for  Andley 
Egcrton,  **  the  gentleman  who  would 
not  show,  who  was  afraid  to  meet  Uie 
electors,  who  could  only  find  his  voice 
in  a  hole-and-corner  meeting,  accus- 
tomed all  his  venal  life  to  dark  and 
nefarious  jobs,"— Dick,  upon  that  sub- 
ject, delivered  philippics  truly  Demos- 
tlienian.  Leonanl,  on  the  contrary, 
never  attacked  Harley's  friend,  Jar 
Kf,'(Tton ;  but  he  was  merciless  against 
the  youth  who  had  filched  reputation 
from  John  Burley,  and  whom  he  knew 
that  Ilarley  despised  as  heartily  as 
himself.  And  Randal  did  not  dare  to 
retaliate,  (though  boiling  over  with 
indignant  rage,)  for  fear  of  oflbndlng 
Leonard's  uncle.  Leonard  was  an- 
questionably  the  popular  speaker  of 
the  three.  Tliough  his  temperament 
was  a  writer's,  not  an  orator's — 
though  he  abhorred  what  he  con- 
sidered the  theatrical  exhibition  of 
self,  which  makes  what  is  called 
**  deliver}'"  more  effective  than  ideas 
—though  he  had  little  interest  at  any 
time  in  party  politics— though  at  Ihto 
time  his  heart  was  far  away  from  the 


Blues  and  Yellows  of  Lansmere,  sad 
and  forlorn — yet,  forced  into  actioo, 
the  eloquence  that  was  natural  to  his 
conversation  poured  itself  forth.  He 
had  warm  blo^od  in  his  veins ;  and  hli 
dislike  to  Randal  gave  poignancy  to 
his  wit,  and  barbed  his  arguments 
with  impassioned  invective.  In  fact, 
Leonard  could  conceive  no  other  mo- 
tive for  Lord  L'Estran^e's  request  to 
take  part  in  the  election,  than  that 
nobleman's  desire  to  defeat  the  man 
whom  they  both  regarded  as  an  im* 
postor.  And  this  notion  was  con- 
firmed by  some  inadvertent  expres- 
sions which  Avenei  let  fall,  and  which 
made  Leonard  suspect  that,  if  he  were 
not  in  the  field,  Avenel  would  have 
exerted  idl  his  interest  to  return 
Randal  instead  of  Egerton.  With 
Dick's  dislike  to  that  statesmant 
Leonard  found  it  impossible  to  rea- 
son ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  coold 
ail  Dick's  scoldings  or  coaxings  in- 
duce  Leonard  to  divert  his  siege  <a 
Randal  to  an  assault  up<m  the  man 
who,  Harley  had  often  said,  was  dear 
to  him  as  a  brother. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Dick  kept  the 
canvass-book  of  the  Yellows  as  doselj 
as  Harley  kept  that  of  the  Bluet; 
and,  in  despite  of  many  pouting  flta 
and  gusts  of  displeasure,  took  pre* 
cisely  the  same  pains  for  Leonard 
as  Harley  took  for  Randal.  There 
remained,  however,  apparently  un- 
shaken by  the  efforts  on  either  aide, 
a  compact  body  of  about  a  hondrea 
and  fifty  voters,  chiefly  freemeo. 
Would  thev  vote  Yellow— would  thej 
vote  Blue  ?  Ko  one  could  venture  to 
decide ;  but  thev  declared  that  their 
would  all  vote  the  same  way.  Dkk 
kept  hia  secret  **  caucuses,"  as  he 
called  them,  constaotlv  nibbUng  at 
this  phalanx.  A  hnnared  and  fifty 
TOtera! — they  had  the  election  in 
their  hands  1  Never  were  hands  lo 
eordially  shaken— so  caressinglT  dang 
to— SO  fondlv  lingered  upon!  Bnt 
the  votes  atui  stack  as  firm  to  the 
hands  as  if  a  part  of  the  akin,  or  of 
the  dirt— which  was  mnch  the  sane 
tUng. 
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Whenever  Audley  Joined  the  other  eonmittee-men.  and  Randal  was 
guests  of  an  evening— while  Hariej  going  the  roand  of  the  pabUc-hooaea 
was  perhaps  closeted  with  Lery  and    —the  one  with  whom  he  cUe^f  eott- 
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vorsod  was  Violantc.     He  had  been 
struck  at  first,  di'spitt*  bis  gloom,  le^a 
porhaps  by  livr  t'xtraoniiiiary  beauty, 
than  by  soniftliinj?  in  the  exi)ression 
of  her'  countenance    whieli,   despite 
difterencesin  feat un*  and  complexion, 
reminded  him  <»f  N«»ra;  and   when, 
by  his  praises  of  llaHey,  hr  drew  lier 
nttention,  and  won  into  her  likin;;,  he 
discovered,  ]»erhaps,  tii.u  the  Ukenes8 
which  had  thus  impressed  him,  came 
from   iiome  similarities   in   character 
between  the  livin;]^  and  tlie  lost  one — 
the   same   charmin^r   combination  of 
lofty  thou;;ht  and  childlike  innocence 
— the  same  enthusiasm — the  same  rich 
exuberance  of  inia<;ination  and  feel- 
ing.    Two  souls  that  resemble  each 
other  will  give  their  likeness  to  the 
looks  from  which  thi'v  beam.     On  the 
Other  hand,  the  per:?on  with   whom 
llarh'v  most  familiarlv  associated,  in 
his   rare    intervals    of   lei>ure,    was 
Helen    Diirby.      One    day,    Audley 
Egerton,  >tanding  inounitully  by  the 
Mindow  of  the  sitting  room  apj)ropri- 
ated  to  his  private  n**',  saw  the  two, 
wh(mi  he  believed  still  betrothed,  take 
their  way  aeross  the  park,  side  by  .side. 
'*  Prav  I  leaven,  that  she  mav  atone 
to  him  for  all!"  murmured  Audley. 
^'  Hut  ah,  that  it  had  been  Violante! 
Then  I  might  have  fi*lt  assured  that 
the  Fninre  would  elVaee  the  Past — 
and  found  the  courage  to  tell  him  all. 
And  when  last  night  I  spoke  of  what 
Harley  oH;;ht  to  be  to  Kngland,  how 
like  were  her  eye>  and  lur  smile  to 
Nora's,  ^\lnn  Nora  listmed  in  delight- 
ed sympatljy  to  the  hopes  of  my  own 
young   ambition.'*     "With  a  sigh   he 
turned  away,  and  resolutely  sat  down 
to  read  and  reply  to  the  voluminous 
correspondence    whieh    covered    the 
table  of  the  busy  pnblie  man.     For, 
Andh'y^  return  to  Tarliament  iH'ing 
considered  by  his  poliiieal  j»arty  as 
fecurf,  to  him   were  transmitted  all 
the  hopo«i  and  fears  of  ihr  large  and 
influential  section  of  it  whose  mem- 
l>erN  lookeil  up  to  him  a>  their  future 
chief,  and  who,  in  that  general  elec- 
titm,  (unprecedenied  for  the  nunit>er 
of  eminent  men  it  was  fated  to  expel 
from  Parliament,  and  the  number  of 
new  p(»liti<  ians  it  was  fated  to  send 
into    it,)    tlnw    their   only    hopes  of 
regaining  thiir  lo*l  power  from  Aud- 
ley's  sanguine  confidence  in  the  re- 
actioa  of  tiiAt  Tublic  Opiaiou  which 
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he  had  hitherto  so  profoundly  com- 
])relieiided  ;  and  it  was  too  clearly 
seen,  that  the  seasonable  adoption  of 
his  counsels  would  have  saved  the 
existence  and  iH)])ularity  of  tho  lato 
Administration,  whose  most  distin- 
guished members  could  now  scarcely 
show  themselves  on  th(>  liustings. 

Meanwhile  Lord  I/Kstrange  led 
his  young  companion  towards  a  green 
hill  in  the  centre  of  the  ])ark,  on 
which  stood  a  circular  temple,  that 
commanded  a  view  of  the  country 
roun<l  for  miles.  They  had  walked 
in  silence  till  they  gained  the  summit 
of  the  sloped  and  gradual  ascent ; 
and  then,  as  they  stood,  still  side  by 
side,  Harley  thus  sjmki* — 

'^  Helen,  vou  know  (hat  I^onard  id 
in  the  town,  though  I  cannot  receive 
him  at  the  Park,  since  he  is  standing 
in  opposition  to  my  guests,  Egcrton 
and  Leslie." 

Hklkn. — "lint  that  seems  to  ine 
so  strange.  How — how  could  Leonard 
do  anything  that  seems  hostile  to 
you  y  " 

Hari.ky. — **  Would  his  htwtility  to 
me  lower  him  in  your  opinion?  If 
he  knows  that  I  am  his  rival,  doca 
not  rivalry  include  hate  V  " 

H  K  LK  X*. — '  *  O  h ,  I  A»nl  L'  Est  range, 
how  can  you  siH?ak  thus? — how  so 
wrong  yourself?  Hate,  hate  to  you  I 
and  from  I-K'onanl  Fairfield ! " 

Haulky. — '*  Yon  evade  my  ques- 
tion. Would  his  hate  or  hostility  to 
me  affect  your  seutiuients  towards 
him?-' 

Hki.kn,  (looking  down.) — **  1  conld 
not  force  myself  to  believe  iu  it." 

Haui.kv.— **  Whv  ?  " 

Hki.kn. — **  Because  it  woald  be  so 
unworthy  of  him.'* 

Haulky.—'*  Poor  child  I  You 
have  the  delusion  of  your  years.  You 
deck  a  cloud  in  the  hues  of  the  rain- 
bow, and  will  not  believe  that  its 
glory  is  borrowed  from  the  sun  of 
your  own  fancy.  Hut  here,  at  least, 
vou    are    not    deceivinl.      licouard 

to 

obeys  but  my  wishes,  and,  I  believe, 
against  his  own  will.  He  has  none 
of  man's  noblest  attribute,  Ambiliou. 
Hki.k.n. — "  No  ambition ! '' 
HAKi.r.v. — '*  It  is  vanity  that  stirs 
the  poet  to  toil— if  toil  the  wayward 
chace  of  his  own  chimeras  can  bo 
called.  Ambitiou  is  a  more  mascu- 
liuc  passion." 
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Helen  shook  her  head  gently,  but 
made  no  answer. 

IIaulky. — *'  If  I  utter  a  word  that 
profanes  one  of  your  delusions,  you 
shake  your  head  and  are  incredulous. 
Tause :    listen   one    moment  to   my 
counsels — ])erhai)s    the  last  1    may 
ever  obtrude  upon  you.      Lift  your 
eyes ;    look    around.      Far  as   your 
eye  can  reach,  and  far  beyond  the 
lino  which  the  horizon  forms  in  the 
landscape,  stretch  the  lands  of  my 
inheritance.      Yonder    you   see    the 
home  in  which    my  forefathers  for 
many  generations  lived  with  honour 
and  (lied  lamented.      All  these,  iu 
the  course  of  nature,  might  one  day 
have  been  your  own,  had  you  not 
rejected  my  proposals.    I  offered  you, 
it   is   true,    not  what  is  commonly 
called  Love;    I  offered  you   sincere 
esteem,  and  afl'ections  the  more  dur- 
able for  their  calm.     You  have  not 
been  reared  by  the  world  in  the  low 
idolatrv  of  rank  and  wealth.      But 
even    romance    cannot    despise    the 
power  of  serving  others,  which  rank 
and    wealth    bestow.      For    myself, 
hitherto  indolence,  and  lately  disdain, 
rob  fortune  of  these  nobler  attributes. 
But  she  who  will  share  my  fortune 
may  dispense  it  so  as  to  atone  for 
my  sins  of  omission.     On  the  other 
side,  grant  that  there  is  no  bar  to 
your  preference  for  Leonard  Fairfield, 
what    does    your  choice  present  to 
you  ?      Those  of   his   kindred   with 
whom  you  will  associate  are  unre- 
fined and  n)ean.      His  sole  income 
is  derived  from  precarious  labours; 
the  most  vulgar  of  all  anxieties— the 
fear  of  bread  itself  for  the  morrow — 
must  mingle  with  all  your  romance, 
and  soon  steal  from  love  all  its  poetry. 
You  think  his  affection  will  console  you 
for  every  sacrifice.     Folly  1 — the  love 
of  poets  is  for  a  mist — a  moonbeam — 
a    denizen  of  air — a  phantom   that 
they  call  an   Ideal.      They  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  they  have  found 
that  ideal  in  Chloe  or  Phyllis — Helen 
or  a  milkmaid.     Bah  ! — the  first  time 
you  come  to  the  poet  with  the  baker's 
bill,  where  flies  the  Ideal?    I  knew 
one  more  brilliant  than  Leonard — 
more  exquisitely  gifted  by  Nature — 
that  one  was  a  woman :  she  saw  a 
man  hard  and  cold  as  that  stone  at 
your  feet — a    false,    hollow,    sordid 
worldling ;  she  made  him  her  idol — 


beheld  in  him  all  that  history  would 
not  recognise  in  a  Caisar  —  that 
mythology  would  scarcly  grant  to 
an  Apollo :  to  him  she  was  the  play- 
thing of  an  hour — she  died,  and 
before  the  year  was  out  he  had 
married  for  money !  I  knew  another 
instance  —  I  speak  of  myself.  I 
loved  before  I  was  your  age.  Had 
an  angel  warned  me  then,  I  would 
have  been  incredulous  as  you.  How 
that  ended,  no  matter:  but  had  it 
not  been  for  that  dream  of  maudlin 
delirium,  I  had  lived  and  acted  as 
others  of  my  kind  and  my  sphere- 
married  from  reason  and  judgment — 
been  now  a  useful  and  happy  man. 
Pause,  then.  Will  you  still  reject 
me  for  Leonard  Fairfield?  For  the 
last  time  you  have  the  option — me 
and  all  the  substance  of  waking 
life  —  Leonard  Fairfield  and  the 
shadows  of  a  fleeting  dream.  Speak  1 
You  hesitate.  Nay,  take  time  to 
decide." 

Helkn. — "Ahl  Lord  L'Estrange, 
you  who  have  felt  what  it  is  to  love, 
how  can  you  doubt  my  answer? — how 
think  that  I  could  be  so  base,  so  nn- 
grateful  as  take  from  yourself  what 
you  call  the  substance  of  waking  life, 
while  my  heart  was  far  away — faith- 
ful to  what  you  call  a  dream  ?  " 

Hakley.  —  **  But,  can  you  not 
dispel  the  dream  ?  " 

Helen,  (her  whole  face  one  flush.) 
— "  It  was  wrong  to  call  it  dream  I  It 
is  the  reality  of  life  to  me.  All  things 
else  are  as  dreams." 

Harley,  (taking  her  hand,  and 
kissing  it  with  respect.)— **  Helen, 
you  have  a  noble  heart,  and  I  have 
tempted  you  in  vain.  I  regret  your 
choice,  though  I  will  no  more  oppose 
it.  I  regret  it,  though  I  shall  never 
witness  your  disappointment.  As  the 
wife  of  that  man  I  shall  see  and 
know  you  no  more." 

Helen.—"  Oh  no  1 — do  not  say 
that.    W  hy  ?— wherefore  ?  " 

Hakley,  (his  brows  meeting.) — 
*'  He  is  the  child  of  fraud  and  of 
shame.  His  father  is  my  foe,  and 
my  hate  descends  to  the  son.  He, 
too,  the  son,  filches  from  me — ^but 
complaints  are  idle.  When  the  next 
few  days  are  over,  think  of  me  but 
as  one  who  abandons  all  right  over 
yonr  actions,  and  is  a  stranger  to 
your  future  fate*    Pooh  I— dry  your 
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tears :  so  long  as  you  love  Leonard 
or  esteem  me,  rejoice  that  oar  paths 
do  not  cross." 

He  walked  on  impatiently ;  but 
Helen,  alarmed  and  wondering,  fol- 
lowed close,  took  his  arm  timidly, 
and  sought  to  soothe  him.  She  felt 
that  he  wronged  Leonard — that  he 
knew  not  how  Leonard  had  yielded  all 
hope  when  he  learned  to  whom  she 
was  affianced.  For  Leonard's  sake 
she  conquered  her  bash  fulness,  and 
sought  to  explain.  But  at  her  first 
hesitating,  faltered  words,  Harley, 
who  with  great  effort  suppressed  the 
emotions  which  swelled  within  him, 
abruptly  left  her  side,  and  plunged 
into  the  recesses  of  thick,  far- spread- 
ing groves,  that  soon  wrapt  him  from 
her  eye. 

While  this  conversation  occun'ed 
between  Lord  L'Estrauge  and  his 
ward,  the  soi-dlsaut  Riccabocca  and 
Violante  were  walking  slowly  through 
the  gardens.  The  philosopher,  un- 
changed by  his  brightening  prospects 
— so  far  as  the  outer  man  was  con- 
cerned— still  characterised  by  the  red 
umbrella,  and  the  accustomed  pipe — 
took  the  way  mechanically  towards 
the  sunniest  quarter  of  the  grounds, 
now  and  then  glancing  tenderly  at 
Violante*8  downcast,  melancholy  face, 
but  not  speaking;  only,  at  each  glance, 
there  came  a  brisker  cloud  from  the 
pipe,  as  if  obedient  to  a  fuller  heave 
of  the  heart. 

At  length,  in  a  spot  which  lay  open 
towards  the  south,  and  seemed  to 
collect  all  the  gentlest  beams  of  the 
November  sun,  screened  from  the 
piercing  east  by  dense  evergreens, 
and  flanked  from  the  bleak  north  by 
lofty  walls,  Iliccabocca  paused  and 
seated  himself.  Flowers  still  bloomed 
on  the  sward  in  front,  over  which 
still  fluttered  the  wings  of  those  later 
and  more  brilliant  butterflies  that, 
unseen  in  the  genial  days  of  our  Eng- 
lish summer,  come  with  autumnal 
skies,  and  sport  round  the  mournful 
steps  of  the  coming  winter — types  of 
those  thoughts  which  visit  and  delight 
the  contemplation  of  age,  while  the 
current  yet  glides  free  from  the  iron 
ice,  and  the  leaves  yet  linger  on  the 
boughs ;  thoughts  that  associate  the 
memories  of  the  departed  summer 
with  messages  from  suns  that  shall 
succeed    the    winter,    and    expand 


colours  the  most  steeped  in  light  and 
glory,  just  as  the  skies  through  whick 
they  gleam  are  darkening,  and  the 
flowers  on  which  they  hover  fade  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth, — dropping 
still  seeds,  that  sink  deep  out  of  sight 
below. 

*^  Daughter,"  said  Riccabocca, 
drawing  Violante  to  his  side,  with 
caressing  arm — ** Daughter!  Mark, 
how  they  who  turn  towards  the  south 
can  still  find  the  sunny  side  of  the 
landscape  I  In  all  the  seasons  of  life, 
how  much  of  chill  or  of  warmth  de- 
pends on  our  choice  of  the  aspect! 
Sit  down  ;  let  us  reason." 

Violante  sate  down  passively,  clasp- 
ing her  father's  hand  in  both  her  own. 
Reason ! — harsh  word  to  the  ears  of 
Feeling. 

**  You  shrink,"  resumed  Ricca- 
bocca, ^^  from  even  the  courtship, 
even  the  presence  of  the  suitor  in 
whom  my  honour  binds  me  to  recog- 
nise your  future  bridegroom." 

Violante  drew  away  her  hands, 
and  placed  them  before  her  ^yes, 
shudderingly. 

^^  But,"  continued  Riccabocca, 
rather  peevishly,  ^^  this  is  not  lis- 
tening to  reason.  I  may  object  to 
Mr  Leslie  because  he  has  not  an 
adequate  rank  or  fortune  to  pretend 
to  a  daughter  of  my  house  ;  that 
would  be  what  every  one  would 
allow  to  be  reasonable  in  a  father; 
except,  indeed,"  added  the  poor  sage, 
trying  hard  to  be  s])rightly,  and  catch- 
ing hold  of  a  proverb  to  help  him — 
**  except,  indeed,  those  wise  enough 
to  recollect  that  admonitory  saying, 
^  Casa  11  figiio  quando  vuoi,  e  la  figlia 
quando  puoi,* — (Marry  your  son  when 
you  will,  your  daughter  when  you 
can.)  Seriously,  if  1  overlook  those 
objections  to  Mr  Leslie,  it  is  not 
natural  for  a  young  girl  to  enforce 
them.  What  is  reason  in  you  is  quite 
another  thing  from  reason  in  me.  Mr 
Leslie  is  young,  not  ill-looking,  has 
the  air  of  a  gentleman,  is  passionately 
enamoured  of  you,  and  has  proved  his 
affection  by  risking  his  life  against 
that  villanous  Feschiera — that  is,  he 
would  have  risked  it  had  Feschiera 
not  been  shipped  out  of  the  way.  If, 
then,  you  will  listen  to  reason,  pray 
what  can  reason  say  against  li& 
Leslie  ?" 

"  Father,  I  detest  him ! " 
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"  CospettoP^  persisted  Riccabocca, 
testily,  ^^  yon  have  no  reason  to  detest 
him.  If  yon  had  any  reason,  child,  I 
am  snre  that  I  should  be  the  last  per- 
son to  dispute  it.  How  can  yon  know 
your  own  mind  on  such  a  matter?  It 
is  not  as  if  yon  had  seen  any  one  else 
you  could  prefer.  Not  another  man  of 
your  own  years  do  you  even  know — 
except,  indeed,  Leonard  Fairfield, 
whom,  though  I  grant  he  is  handsomer, 
and  with  more  imagination  and  genins 
tlian  Mr  Leslie,  you  still  must  remem- 
ber as  the  boy  who  worked  in  my 
garden.  Ah  I  to  be  snre,  there  is 
Frank  Hazeldean— fine  lad — but  his 
affections  are  pre-engaged.  In  short," 
continued  the  sage,  dogmatically, 
*'  there  is  no  one  else  yon  can,  by  any 
possible  caprice,  prefer  to  Mr  lieslle ; 
and  for  a  girl,  who  has  no  one  else  in 
her  head,  to  talk  of  detesting  a  well- 
looking,  well-dressed,  clever  yonns 
man,  is — a  nonsense — *  chi  lascia  3 
poco  per  haver  Tassai  n^  Tunc,  n^ 
I'altro  avera  mai ;  * — which  may  be 
thus  paraphrased — ^The  young  lady 
who  refuses  a  mortal  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  an  angel,  loves  the  one,  and 
will  never  fall  in  with  the  other.  So 
now,  having  thus  shown  that  the 
darker  side  of  the  question  is  con- 
trary to  reason — let  ns  look  to  the 
brighter.    In  the  first  place — *' 

*'Oh,  father,  father!"  cried  Vio- 
lantc  passionately,  "  you  to  whom  I 
once  came  for  comfort  in  every  child- 
ish sorrow  1  Do  not  talk  to  me  with 
this  cutting  levity.  See,  I  lay  my 
head  upon  your  breast — I  put  my 
arms  around  yon — and  now,  can  you 
reason  me  into  misery  ?" 

*'  Child,  child,  do  not  be  so  way- 
ward. Strive,  at  least,  against  a  pre- 
judice that  yon  cannot  defend.  My 
Violante,  my  darling,  this  is  no  trifle. 
Here  I  must  cease  to  be  the  fond, 
foolish  father,  whom  yon  can  do  what 
you  will  with.  Here  I  am  Alpbonso 
Duke  di  Serrano ;  for  here  my  hononr 
as  noble,  and  my  word  as  man,  are 
involved,  I,  then  but  a  helpless  exile— • 
no  hope  of  fairer  prospects  before  me 
— trembling  like  a  coward  at  the  wiles 
of  my  unscrupulous  kinsman — grasp- 
ing at  all  chances  to  save  yon  from  his 


snares — I  myself  offered  yonr  band 
to  Randal  Leslie — offered,  promised^ 
pledged  it ; — and  now  that  my  fortunes 
seem  assured,  my  rank  in  all  likeli* 
hood  restored,  my  foe  crushed,  my 
fears  at  rest — now,  does  it  become 
me  to  retract  what  I  myself  had 
urged?  It  is  not  the  noble,  it  is  the 
parvenu,  who  has  only  to  grow  rich,  in 
order  to  forget  those  whom  in  poverty 
he  hailed  as  his  friends.*  Is  it  for 
me  to  make  the  poor  excuse,  never 
heard  on  the  lips  of  an  Italian  prince,. 
*  that  I  cannot  command  the  obedi- 
ence of  my  child,* — subject  myself  to 
the  galling  nnswer— '  Duke  of  Ser- 
rano, you  could  once  command  that 
obedience,  when,  in  exile,  penuir,. 
and  terror,  you  offered  me  a  bride 
without  a  dower.'  Child — ^Violante — 
daughter  of  ancestors  on  whose  hononr 
never  slander  set  a  stain,  I  call  on  yov 
to  redeem  your  father's  plighted  word.*^ 

^* Father,  must  it  be  so?  Is  not 
even  the  convent  open  to  me?  NaT. 
look  not  so  coldly  on  me.  If  you  coma 
but  read  my  heart  I  And,  oh !  I  feel 
so  assured  of  your  own  repentanco 
hereafter— so  assured  that  this  man 
is  not  what  you  believe  him.  I  so  sus- 
pect that  he  has  been  playing  through- 
out some  secret  and  perfidious  part.** 

'*Ha!"  interrupted  Riccaboccftr 
**  Harley  has  perhaps  infected  yon 
with  that  notion." 

"No— no.  But  is  not  Harley— is 
not  Lord  L'Estrange  one  whose  opi- 
nion you  have  cause  to  esteem  ?  Ajid 
if  he  distrust  Mr  Leslie—" 

"Let  him  make  good  his  distrust 
by  such  proof  as  will  absolve  my 
word,  and  I  shall  share  your  own 
joy.  I  have  told  him  this.  I  haye 
invited  him  to  make  good  his  suspi- 
cions— be  puts  me  off.  He  cannot  do 
so,"  added  Riccabocca,  in  a  dejected 
tone ;  "  RaAdal  has  already  so  well 
explained  all  that  Harley  deemed 
equivocal.  Yiolante,  my  name  and 
my  honour  rest  in  your  hands.  Cast 
them  away  if  you  will ;  I  cannot  con- 
strain yon,  and  I  cannot  stoop  to  im- 
plore. Noblesse  oblige — ^Wfth  yoor 
burth  yon  took  its  duties.  Let  them 
decide  between  yonr  vain  cq>rice  and 
your  father's  solemn  remonstrance." 


*  **  Quando  '1  villano  h  divennto  rieeo 
Non  ha  (».  e.,  rioonosee)  pire&tt  nh  amieo." 
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AssumiiiR  a  sternness  that  he  was 


far  from  feelin;;,  and  putting  aside 
his  daughter's  arms,  the  exile  walked 
away. 

Violante  paused  a  moment,  shiv- 
ered, looked  round  as  if  lakinjj:  a  last 
farewell  of  jny,  and  peace,  and  hope 
on  earth,  and  then  approachiuj;  hor 
father  wiih  a  firm  stop,  }*he  said, — 
*'  I  never  n'lM'llcd,  father ;  I  did  but 
entreat.  What  you  say  is  my  law 
now,  as  it  has  ever  bi^cn ;  and  come 
what  may,  nevor  shall  }  ou  hear  com- 
plaiut  or  murmur  from  nu*.  .  l*oor 
father,  you  will  suffer  more  than  I 
shall.     ki:!S  me  I'' 

About  an  liour  afterwards,  aa  the 
short  day  closed  in,  Ilarh-y,  retuniing 
from  his  solitary  \\anderin;rs,  after  lie 
liad  parted  from  Helen,  encountered 
on  the  terrace,  before  the  house.  Lady 
Lansmere  and  Audley  Kgertou  arm- 
iu-arm. 

Ilarley  had  drawn  his  hat  over 
his  brows,  and  his  eyes  were  tixed  on 
the  ground,  so  that  he  did  not  sec 
the  group  upon  which  he  came  una- 
wares, until  Audley's  voice  started 
him  from  his  reverie. 

''  Mv  dear  Jlailev,"  said  the  ex- 
minister,  with  a  faint  smile,  **  you 
must  not  [>as8  us  by,  now  that  you 
have  a  moment  of  leisure  from  the 
cares  of  the  election.  And  Ilarley, 
thou;;h  we  are  under  the  same  roof,  I 
coc.  you  ^o  little."  Lord  L'Kstran^^'c 
darted  a  (piick  glance  towards  his 
mother—  a  glance  that  seemed  to  say, 
'*  You  leaning  on  Audlev's  arm  I  Have 
you  kept  your  j>romise?''  And  the 
eye  that  met  his  own  reassured  him. 
'  **  It  i^  true,"  said  Ilarley  ;  ''  but 
you,  who  know  that,  once  engaged  in 
public  alfairs,  one  has  no  heart  left  for 
the  ties  of  private  life,  will  excuse  me. 
And  this  election  is  so  important  I" 

**  And  you,  Mr  Kgerton,"  said 
Lady  Lansmere,  *'  whom  the  election 
mo^t  concerns,  seem  privileged  to  be 
the  only  one  who  appears  indilferent 
to  success." 

**Av — but  you  are  not  indifferent?" 
said  Lord  L'Estrange,  abruptly. 

**  No.  How  can  I  be  so,  when  my 
whole  future  career  may  depend 
on  it  V  " 

Ilarley  drew  Egerton  aside.  "There 
is  one  voter  you  ought  at  least  to  call 
upon  and  thank.  He  cannot  be 
made  to  comprehend   that,   for   the 


sake  of  any  relation,  even  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  son,  he  is  to  vote  against 
the  Blues — against  you  ; — I  mean,  of 
course,  Xora's  father,  John  Avenel. 
His  vote  and  his  son-in-law^s  gained 
your  majority  at  your  first  election." 

EriEKToN. — **  Call  on  John  AveucH 
Have  pou  called?  " 

HaiIley,  (calmly.)—"  Yes.  Poor 
old  man,  his  mind  has  been  alTeeted 
ever  since  Nora's  death.  Bnt  yonr 
name,  as  the  candidate  for  the  borough 
at  that  time — the  successful  candidate 
for  whose  triumph  the  joy- bells 
chimed  with  her  funeral  knell — your 
name  brings  up  her  memory  ;  and  he 
talks  in  a  breath  of  her  and  of  you. 
Come,  let  us  walk  together  to  his 
house ;  it  is  close  by  the  Park  Lodge." 

The  drops  stood  on  Audley's  brow. 
He  fixed  his  dark  handsome  eyes,  in 
mournful  amaze,  upon  Ilarley's  tran- 
quil face. 

"  Ilarley,  at  last,  then,  you  have 
forgotten  the  Past." 

'"  No  ;  bnt  the  Present  is  more  im- 
perious. All  ray  efforts  are  needed  to 
requite  your  friendship.  You  stand 
against  her  brother — ^yet  her  father 
votes  for  you.  And  her  mother  says 
to  her  son,  ^  Let  the  old  man  alone  I 
Conscience  is  all  that  is  well  alive  in 
him  ;  and  he  thinks  if  he  were  to 
vote  against  the  Blues,  he  would  sui 
against  honour.'  '  An  electioneering 
prejudice,'  some  sceptics  would  say. 
But  you  must  be  touched  by  this  trait 
of  human  nature — in  her  father  too — 
you.  And  ley  P^gerton,  who  are  the 
soul  of  honour.     What  ails  you  ?  " 

EoKuroN. — "  Nothing — a  spasm  at 
the  heart — my  old  complaint.  Well, 
I  will  call  on  the  poor  man  later,  but 
not  now — not  with  you.  Nay,  nay, 
I  will  not— I  cannot.  Ilarley,  just  as 
you  joined  us,  I  was  talking  to  yonr 
mother." 

Haki.ey.— "  Ay,  and  what  of?" 

EoEKToN. — "  Yourself.  I  saw  you 
from  my  windows  walking  with  your 
betrothed.  Afterwards  I  obser\'ed 
her  coming  home  alone ;  and  b}'  the 
glimpse  I  caught  of  her  gentle  coun- 
tenance, it  seemed  sad.  Harley,  do 
you  deceive  us  ?  " 

Harlkv.—"  Deceive— I !— How?" 

Egerton. — **  Do  you  really  feel 
that  your  intended  marriage  will  be- 
stow on  you  the  happiness,  which  is  my 
prayer,  as  it  must  be  your  mother's?" 
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Harlky. — *•'  Happiness — ^I  hoped 
80.     But  perljaps — '* 

IkiKurux. — *'  Perhaps  what? " 

Uarley. — **  Perhaps  the  marriage 
may  not  take  place.  Perhaps  I  have 
a  rival — not  an  open  one — a  secret, 
stealthy  wooer — in  one,  too,  whom  I 
have  IovimI,  served,  trusted.  Ques- 
tion me  not  now.  Such  instances  of 
treachery  make  one  learn  more  how  to 
prize  a  friendsiiip  -honest,  devoted, 
faithful  as  your  own,  Audley  Egerton. 
But  here  comes  jowv  protcye,  released 
awhile  frum  his  canvass,  and  your 
confidential  adviser,  Baron  Levy.  He 
accompanied  llandal  tbrongh  the  town 
to-day.  So  anxious  is  be  to  see  that 
that  yonnp:  man  docs  not  play  false, 
and  regard  his  own  interest  before 
yours.     Would  that  surprise  you?  " 

EoKnTox. — "  You  are  too  severe 
upon  liandal  Leslie.  Fie  is  ambitioos, 
worldly — has  no  surplus  of  affection  at 
the  command  of  his  heart — " 

Haklky.— '^  Is  it  Randal  Lctiiie 
you  descrilx;  ?  " 

P^uERToN,  (with  a  languid  smile.) 
— '*  Yes,  you  see  I  do  not  flatter. 
But  he  is  born  and  reared  a  gentle- 
man ;  as  such  he  w^ould  scarcely  do 
anything  mean.  And,  after  all,  it 
is  with  me  that  he  must  rise  or  falL 
His  very  intellect  must  tcil  him  that. 
But  a^ain  I  a.sk,  do  not  strive  to  pre- 
possess me  against  him.  1  am  a  man 
who  could  have  loved  a  son.  1  have 
none.  Uandal,  such  as  he  is,  is  a  sort 
of  son.  He  carries  on  my  projects  and 
my  interest  in  the  world  of  men  be- 
yond the  goal  of  the  tomb." 

Audley  turned  kindly  to  liandal. 

'•  Well,  Leslie,  what  report  of  the 
canvass?  *' 

'^  I^'vv  has  the  book,  sir.  I  think 
we  have  gained  ten  fresh  votes  for 
you.  and  porha|)9  seven  for  me.** 

'*  I^*t  me  rid  you  of  your  booki 
Baron  Levy,'*  said  llarley. 

Jii-t  at  this  time  Kiccabocca  and 
A'iolante  approached  the  bouse,  both 
rilcnt.  The  Italian  caught  tight  of 
Kaiidiil,  and  made  him  a  sign  to  join 
th(>ni.  The  youn^  lover  glanced  fear* 
fuliv  towards  Harlev,  and  then  with 
alacritv  hounded  forward,  and  was 
HKin  at  A'iolantes  side.  But  scaroe 
had  Harley,  surprised  by  Leslie*! 
sudden  di«ap|>earancc,  remarked  the 
canstf,  than  with  e4|ual  abniptUMt  he 
abandoned  the  whispered  confiBroBOO 


he  had  commenced  with  Levy,  and 
hastening  to  Kandal,  laid  hand  on 
the  young  man's  shoulder,  excUim- 
ing,  *^Ten  thousand  pardons  to  all 
three !  But  I  cannot  allow  this  waste 
of  time,  Mr  Leslie.  You  have  jet  an 
hour  before  it  grows  dark.  There  are 
three  outvoters  six  miles  off,  influ- 
ential farmers,  whom  yon  must  can- 
vass in  person  with  my  father's  steward. 
Hasten  to  the  stables;  choose  vonr 
own  horses.  To  saddle — ^to  saddle! 
Baron  Levy,  go  and  order  my  lord*8 
steward,  Mr  Smart,  to  join  Mr  Leslie 
at  the  stables ;  then  come  back  to  me 
— quick.  What  I— loitering  still,  Mr 
Leslie!  Yon  will  make  me  throw  up 
^our  whole  cause  in  disgust  at  yonr 
indolence  and  apathy.** 

Alarmed  at  this  threat,  Randal  lift- 
ed his  accusing  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
withdrew. 

Meanwhile  Andley  had  drawn  close 
to  Lady  Lansmere,  who  was  leaning, 
in  thought,  over  the  balostrade  of  the 
terrace. 

**  Do  yon  note,**  said  Andley,  whis- 
pering, ^^  how  Ilariej  sprang  forward 
when  the  fair  Italian  came  in  sight  ? 
Trust  me,  I  was  right.  I  know  little 
of  the  young  lady,  but  I  have  con- 
versed with  her.  I  have  gazed  on 
the  changes  in  her  face.  If  Harley 
ever  love  again,  and  if  ever  love 
influence  and  exalt  his  mind,  wish 
with  me  that  his  choice  may  yet 
fall  where  I  believe  that  his  heart 
inclines  it.** 

Lady  Lansmere. — ^' Ahi  that  it 
were  so!  Helen,  I  own,  is  charming; 
but  — but — Violante,  his  equal  in 
birth  1  Are  yon  not  aware  that  she  is 
engaged  to  your  yoong  friend,  Mr 
LosUe?** 

AuDXJBY. — ^*  Randal  told  me  so ; 
but  I  cannot  believe  it.  In  fact,  I 
have  taken  occasion  to  sound  that  fair 
creature's  incUnattons,  and  if  I  know 
aught  of  women,  lier  heart  is  not  with 
Kuidal.  I  cannot  believe  her  to  be 
one  whose  affections  are  so  weak  as 
to  be  easily  constrained;  nor  can  I 
suppose  that  her  father  conld  desire 
to  enforce  a  aianiains  that  is  almost  a 
im€9aUiiimc€.  Baaoal  most  decelfv 
himself;  and  from  something  Harley 
just  let  fall,  in  our  painful  bat  brief 
oonvenaUoo,  I  saspsot  that  his  en- 
gagemaiit  with  Miss  DIgby  is  broken 
oflu   A  ptoaIsm  to  tell  ne  «oi% 
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later.  Yes,"  continned  Audley, 
mouru fully,  **  observe  Violante's  conn- 
tenance,  with  its  ever- varying  play ; 
listen  to  her  voice,  to  which  feeling 
seems  to  give  the  expressive  mnsic, 
and  tell  me  whether  yon  are  not  some- 

timesreminded  of— of In  one  word, 

there  is  one  who,  even  without  rank 
or  fortune,  would  be  worthy  to  replace 
the  image  of  Leonora,  and  be  to 
Ilarley — what  Leonora  could  not ;  for 
sure  I  am  that  Violante  loves  him." 

Harley,  meanwhile,  had  lingered 
with  Riccabocca  and  Violante,  speak- 
ing but  on  indifferent  subjects,  ob- 
taining short  answers  from  the  first, 
and  none  from  the  last — when  the 
sage  drew  him  a  little  aside,  and 
whispered,  "  She  has  consented  to 
sacrifice  herself  to  my  sense  of  honour. 
But,  O  Harley  1  if  she  be  unhappy, 
it  will  break  my  heart.  Either  you 
must  give  me  sufficient  proof  of 
Randal's  unworthiness,  to  absolve 
mc  from  my  promise  —  or  I  must 
again  entreat  you  to  try  and  conci- 
liate the  poor  child  in  his  favour.  All 
you  say  has  weight  with  her ;  she 
respects  you  as— a  second  father." 

Harley  did  not  seem  peculiarly 
flattered  by  that  last  assurance,  but 
he  was  relieved  from  an  immediate 
answer,  by  the  appearance  of  a  man 
who  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
stables,  and  whose  dress,  covered  with 
dust,  and  travel-stained,  seemed  like 
that  of  a  foreign  courier.  No  sooner 
did  Harley  catch  sight  of  this  person, 
than  he  sprang  forward,  and  accosted 
him  briefly  and  rapidly. 

**  You  have  been  quick  ;  I  did  not 
expect  you  so  soon.  You  discovered 
the  trace  ?    You  gave  my  letter — " 

"  And  have  brought  back  the  an- 
swer, my  lord,"  replied  the  man,  tak- 
ing a  letter  from  a  leathern  pouch  at 
his  side.  Harley  tore  open  the  seal, 
and  glanced  over  the  contents,  which 
were  comprised  in  a  few  lines. 

"  Good.  Say  not  whence  you  came. 
Do  not  wait  here; — return  at  once 
to  London." 

Harley's  face  seemed  so  unusually 
cheerful  as  he  rejoined  the  Italians, 
^that  the  duke  exclaimed — 

"A  despatch  from  Vienna!  My 
recall ! " 

"From  Vienna,  my  dear  friend? 
Not  possible  yet.  I  cannot  calculate 
on  hearing  from  the  Prince  till  a  day 


or  two  before  the  close  of  this  election. 
But  yon  wish  me  to  speak  to  Vio- 
lante. Join  my  mother  yonder.  What 
can  she  be  saying  to  Mr  Egerton  ?  I 
will  address  a  few  words  apart  to  your 
fair  daughter,  that  may  at  least 
prove  the  interest  in  her  fate  taken 
by — her  second  father." 

'*  Kindest  of  friends,"  said  the  un- 
suspecting pupil  of  Machiavel ;  and  he 
walked  towards  the  terrace.  Violante 
was  about  to  follow.  Harley  detained 
her. 

**  Do  not  go  till  you  have  thanked 
me ;  for  you  are  not  the  noble  Vio- 
lante for  whom  I  take  you,  unless 
you  acknowledge  gratitude  to  any  one 
who  delivers  you  from  the  presence 
of  an  admirer  in  Mr  Randal  Leslie." 

Violante. — "  Ought  I  to  hear  this 
of  one  whom — whom  — " 

Harley. — "  One  whom  your  father 
obstinately  persists  in  obtruding  on 
your  repugnance.  Yet,  O  dear  child, 
you,  when  almost  an  infant,  ere  yet 
you  knew  what  snares,  and  pitfalls,  for 
all  who  trust  to  another,  lie  under  the 
sward  at  our  feet,  even  when  decked 
the  fairest  with  the  flowers  of  spring — 
you  who  put  your  small  hands  around 
my  neck,  and  murmured,  in  your  musi- 
cal voice,  *  Save  us — save  my  father;  • 
you  at  least  I  will  not  forsake,  in  a 
peril  worse  than  that  which  menaced 
you  then — a  peril  which  afirights  you 
more  than  that  which  threatened  you 
in  the  snares  of  Peschiera.  Randal 
Leslie  may  thrive  in  his  meaner  objects 
of  ambition ; — these  I  fling  to  him  in 
scorn  ; — but  t/ou  !  the  presuming  var- 
let ! "  Harley  paused  a  moment,  half 
stifled  with  indignation.  He  then  re- 
sumed calmly  —  "Trust  to  me,  and 
fear  not.  I  will  rescue  this  hand  from 
the  profanation  of  Randal  Leslie^s 
touch  ;  and  then  farewell,  for  life,  to 
every  soft  emotion.  Before  me  ex- 
pands the  welcoipe  solitude.  The  in- 
nocent saved,  the  honest  righted,  the 
perfidious  stricken  bya just  retribution 
—and  then— what  then  ?  Why,  at 
least  I  shall  have  studied  Machiavel 
with  more  effect  than  your  wise  father; 
and  I  shall  lay  him  aside,  needing  no 
philosophy  to  teach  me  never  again 
to  be  deceived."  His  brow  darkened; 
he  turned  abruptly  away,  leaving 
Violante  lost  in  amaze,  fear — and  a 
delight,  vague,  yet  more  vividly  felt 
than  all. 
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CHAPTBB  XXI. 


That  night,  after  the  labours  of 
the  day,  Randal  had  gained  the  sanc- 
tuary of  bis  own  room,  and  seated 
himself  at  bis  table,  to  prepare  the 
heads  of  the  critical  speech  he  would 
have  now  very  soon  to  deliver  on 
the  day  of  nomination^ritical  speech 
when,  in  the  presence  of  foes  and 
friends,  reporters  from  London,  and 
amidst  all  the  jarring  interests  that 
be  sought  to  weave  into  the  sole  self- 
interest  of  Randal  Leslie,  he  would 
be  called  upon  to  make  the  formal 
exposition  of  his  political  opinions. 
Randal  Leslie,  indeed,  was  not  one 
of  those  speakers  whom  cither  mo- 
desty, fastidiousness,  or  conscientious 
desire  of  truth  predisposes  towards 
the  labour  of  written  composition. 
Ue  had  too  ranch  cleverness  to  be  in 
want  of  fluent  period  or  ready  com- 
mouplace — the  ordinary  materials  of 
oratorical  impromptu — too  little  taste 
for  the  Beautiful  to  study  what  graces 
of  diction  will  best  adorn  a  noble 
sentiment — too  obtuse  a  conscience 
to  care  if  the  popular  argument  were 
purified  from  the  dross  which  the 
careless  flow  of  a  speech  wholly  ex- ' 
temporaucous  rarely  fails  to  leave 
around  it.  But  this  was  no  ordinary 
occaziion.  Elaborate  study  here  was 
requisite,  not  fur  the  orator,  but  the 
hyprocritc.  Hard  task,  to  please 
the  Blues  and  not  oflfend  the  Yel- 
lows;— ap|>ear  to  side  with  Audley 
Kgorton,  yet  insinuate  sympathy 
with  Dick  Aveuel; — confront,  with 
polite  smile,  the  younger  opponent 
whose  words  had  lodged  arrows  In 
his  vanity,  which  rankled  the  more 
gallingly  because  they  bad  raised  the 
skin  of  his  conscience. 

lie  had  dipped  his  pen  into  the  ink, 
and  smoothed  the  paper  before  him, 
when  a  kuock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

''  Come  in,"  said  he,'  impatiently. 
Levy  entered,  saunteringly. 

''1  am  come  to  talk  over  matten 
with  you,  mon  chrr^'^  said  the  BarOD, 
thro^  ing  himself  on  the  sofa.  *^  And, 
tlr^t,  1  wish  you  joy  of  your  prospects 
of  success.*' 

Kandal  )K>stponed  bis  meditated 
colll|M>^itiuu  with  a  quick  sigh,  drew 
\\\i  chair  towards  the  sofa,  and  low- 
ered his  voice  into  a  whi8|)er.  *^  Yoa 


think  with  me,  that  the  chance  of 
my  snccess — is  good  ?  " 

**  Chance !  Why  it  is  a  rubber  of 
whist,  in  which  yomr  partner  gives 
you  all  the  winnings,  and  in  whi<m  the 
adversary  is  almost  sure  to  revoke. 
Either  Avenel  or  his  nephew,  it  la 
true,  mnst  come  in ;  but  not  both. 
Two  parvenns  aspiring  to  make  a 
family  seat  of  an  EarPs  borough! 
Bah !  too  absurd.'' 

*^  I  hear  from  Riccabocca  (or  rather 
the  Duke  di  Serrano)  that  this  same 
yonng  Fairfield  is  greatly  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Lord  L'Estrange. 
Very  odd  that  he  should  stand  against 
the  Lansmere  interest." 

«*  Ambition,  num  cher.  Yon  your* 
self  are  under  some  obligations  to 
Mr  Egerton.  Yet,  in  reality,  he  has 
more  to  apprehend  from  you  thai^ 
from  Mr  Fau-field.** 

*^  I  disown  obligations  to  Mr  Eger- 
ton. And  if  the  electors  prefer  me 
to  him,  (whom,  by  the  by,  they  once 
burned  in  effigy,)  it  Is  no  fanlt  of 
mine ;  the  fanlt,  if  any,  will  rest  with 
his  own  dearest  friend,  L*Estrange. 
I  do  not  understand  how  a  man  of 
such  clear  sense,  as  L*Estrange  un- 
doubtedly possesses,  should  be  risking 
Egerton's  election  in  his  seal  for 
mine.  Nor  do  his  formal  courtesies 
to  myself  deceive  me.  He  hss  even 
implied  that  he  suspects  me  of  connU 
vance  with  Pescbiera's  schemes  on 
Violante.  But  those  suspicions  he 
cannot  support.  For  of  course,  Levy^ 
yon  would  not  betray  me?  " 

''  I !  What  poe^ble  interest  could 
I  serve  in  that  ?  ** 

^^Kone  that  I  can  discover,  cer- 
tainly," said  Randal,  relaxing  into  a 
smile.  "  And  when  I  get  into  Par- 
liament, aided  by  the  social  position 
which  my  marriage  will  give  me,  I 
shall  have  so  many  ways  to  senre 
you.  No,  it  is  certainly  year  interest 
not  to  betray  me.  And  I  shall  connt 
on  yon  as  a  witness,  if  a  witness  can 
be  required.*' 

*^  Count  on  me,  certainly,  my  < 
fellow,"  said  the  Baron.  ''And  I 
pose  there  will  be  no  witness  the  < 
way.    Done  for  eternally  is  mr  v 
dear  friend  Peschiera,  whose  < 
by  the  by,  were  matchless  ;<»1 1 
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dor  if  there  will  be  any  for  sale. 
And  if  be  were  not  so  done  for,  it 
is  not  you,  it  is  L'Estrange,  that  he 
would  be  tempted  to  do  for." 

"  We  may  blot  Peschiera  out  of 
the  map  of  the  future,"  rejoined  Ran- 
dal. **  Men  from  whom  liencefnrth 
we  have  notliiiig  to  hope  or  to  fear,  are 
to  us  as  the  races  before  the  deluge/' 

"  Fine  remark,*'  quoth  the  Baron, 
aduiirin;;ly.  ''  Peschiera,  thou^di  not 
without  brains,  was  a  complete  failure. 
And  when  the  failure  of  one  I  have 
tried  to  serve  is  complete,  the  rule  I 
have  ad(»pted  through  life  is  to 
give  him  up  altogether." 

**  Of  course,"  sai<l  llandal. 

''  Of  course,"  echoed  the  Baron. 
*'  On  the  other  hand,  you  know  that  I 
likr  pu>hiug  forward  young  men  of 
mark  and  j)roniise.  You  really  are 
aninzingly  clever  ;  but  how  comes  it 
you  don't  speak  better?  Do  you 
know,  I  doubt  whether  you  will  do 
in  the  llouv^e  of  Commons  all  that 
1  expected  from  your  address  and 
ren<1iuess  in  private  life." 

*'  Because  I  cannot  talk  trash  vulgar 
enough  for  a  mob  ?  Pooh  I  I  sliall 
succeed  wherever  knowledge  is  really 
power.  Besides,  you  mu>t  allow  for 
my  infernal  position.  Ynn  know,  after 
all,  that  Avenel,  if  he  can  only  return 
him.self  or  his  nephew,  still  hold-^  in 
his  hands  the  choice  of  the  candidate 
upon  our  side.  I  cannot  attack  him — 
1  cannot  attack  his  insolent  nephew — " 

"Insolent! — not  that,  but  bittcrlv 
eloquent.  He  hits  you  hard.  You  are 
no  match  for  him,  Randal.  Ixfore  a 
popular  audience;  though,  tn  petit 
coifiif(\  tlie  devil  himself  were  hanlly 
a  match  lor  i/on.  But  now  to  a 
somewhat  more  serious  point.  Your 
election  vou  will  win — vour  bride  is 
promised  to  you  ;  but  the  old  Leslie 
land"^,  in  the  present  posses-^ion  of 
Squire  Thornhill,  you  have  not  gained 
— and  your  chance  of  gaining  tliem  is 
in  great  jeopardy.  I  did  not  like  to 
tell  you  this  nu>rning — it  would  have 
spoiled  your  temper  for  canvassing; 
but  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Thornhill  himself.  He  has  had 
an  oti.  r  for  the  propertv,  which  is 
only  i:iOnO  short  of  what  he  asks. 
A  city  alderman,  called  ,Iobson,  is 
the  bidder;  a  man,  it  seems,  (jf  large 
means  and  few  words.  The  alder- 
man has  fixed  the  date  on  which  he 


must  have  a  definite  answer;  and 
that  date  falls  on  the  — th,  two  days 
after  that  fixed  for  the  poll  at  Lans- 
mere.  The  brute  declares  he  will 
close  with  another  inveMment,  if 
Thornhill  does  not  then  come  into  his 
terms.  Now,  as  Thornhill  will  accept 
these  terms  unless  I  can  positively 
promise  him  better,  and  as  those 
funds  on  which  you  calculated  (had 
the  marriage  of  Peschiera  with  Vio- 
lante,  and  Frank  Hazeldean  with 
Madame  di  Negra,  taken  place)  ful 
you,  T  see  no  hope  for  your  being  in 
time  with  the  monev— and  the  old 
lands  of  the  Leslies  must  yield  their 
rents  to  a  Jobson." 

"  I  care  for  nothing  on  earth  lit^e 
those  old  lands  of  my  forefathers,"  said 
llandal,  with  unusual  vehemence — "I 
reverence  so  little  amongst  the  living 
— and  I  do  reverence  the  dead.  And 
my  marriage  will  take  place  so  soon ; 
anil  the  dower  would  so  amply  cover 
the  paltry  advance  required." 

**  Yes  ;  but  the  mere  prospect  of  a 
marriage  to  the  daughter  of  a  man 
whose  lands  are  still  sequestered, 
would  be  no  security  to  a  money-len- 
der." 

"  Surely,"  said  Randal,  "  you  who 
once  offered  to  assist  me  when  my 
fortunes  were  more  precarious,  might 
now  acconmiodate  me  with  this  loan, 
as  a  friend,  and  keep  the  title-deeds 
of  the  estate  as — " 

''  As  a  money-lender,"  added  the 
Baron,  laughing  pleasantly.  "  No, 
man  clicr,  I  will  still  lend  you  half  the 
sum  required  in  advance,  but  the  other 
half  is  more  than  I  can  aflr>rd  as 
friend,  or  hazard  as  money-lender ; 
and  it  wouhl  damage  my  character — 
be  out  of  all  rule — if,  the  estates  fall- 
ing, by  your  default  of  payment,  into 
my  own  hands,  I  should  appear  to  be 
the  real  purchaser  of  the  property  of 
my  own  <listressed  client.  But,  now 
1  think  of  it,  did  not  Squire  Hazel- 
dean  really  promise  you  his  assistance 
in  this  matter?" 

**  He  did  so,"  answered  Randal, 
"  as  soon  as  the  marriage  between 
Frank  and  Madame  di  Negra  was  off 
his  mind.  1  meant  to  cross  over  to 
Hazeldean  immediately  after  the  elec- 
tion. How  can  1  leave  the  place  till 
then?" 

*'  If  you  do,  your  election  is  lost. 
But  why  not  write  to  the  Squire?" 
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^^  It  is  agaiost  my  maxim  to  write 
where  I  can  speak.  However,  there 
is  no  option  ;  I  will  write  at  once. 
Meanwhile,  communicate  with  Thorn- 
hill  ;  keep  up  his  hopes  ;  and  be  sare, 
at  least,  that  he  does  not  close  with 
this  greedy  alderman  before  the  day 
fixed  for  decision." 

*^  I  have  done  all  that  already,  and 
my  letter  is  gone.  Now,  do  your 
part;  and  if  you  write  as  cleverly  as 
you  talk,  you  would  coax  the  money 
out  from  a  stonier  heart  than  poor 
Mr  Uazeldean^s.  I  leave  you  now — 
Good  night." 

Levy  took  up  his  candlestick,  nod- 
ded, yawned,  and  went. 

Raudal  still  suspended  the  comple- 
tion of  his  speech,  and  indited  the 
following  epistle : — 

"  My  dear  Mr  Hazeldean, — I 
wrote  to  you  a  few  hasty  lines  on 
leaving  town,  to  inform  yon  that  the 
match  you  so  dreaded  was  broken  off, 
and  that  I  would  defer  particulars 
till  I  could  visit  your  kind  and  hos- 
pitable roof,  which  I  trusted  to  do  for 
a  few  hours  during  my  stay  at  Laos- 
more,  since  it  is  not  a  day*s  journey 
hence  to  Hazeldean.  But  I  did  not  cal- 
culate on  finding  so  sharp  a  contest. 
In  no  election  throughout  the  king- 
dom do  I  believe  that  a  more  notable 
trinmpi),  or  a  more  stunning  defeat, 
for  the  great  landed  interest  can 
occur.  For  in  this  town — so  de- 
pendent on  agriculture — we  ai*e  op- 
posed by  a  low  and  sordid  mann- 
fa(;turcr,  of  the  most  revolutionary 
notions,  who  has,  moreover,  the 
audacity  to  force  his  own  nephew 
— that  very  boy  \^hom  I  chastised  for 
impertinence  on  your  village  green — 
son  of  a  common  carpenter — actually 
the  audacity,  I  say,  to  attempt  to 
force  this  peasant  of  a  nephew,  as 
well  as  himself,  into  the  representa- 
tion of  Lausmere,  against  the  EarPs 
interest,  against  your  distinguished 
brother — of  myself  I  say  nothing.  Yon 
should  hear  the  language  in  which 
these  two  men  indulge  against  all 
your  family  I  If  we  are  beaten  by 
such  persons  in  a  borough  supposed 
to  be  so  loyal  as  Lansmere,  every  one 
with  a  stake  in  the  country  may 
tremble  at  such  a  prognostic  of  the 
ruin  that  must  await  not  only  onr  old 
English  constitution,  but  the  exist- 


ence of  property  itself.  I  need  not 
say  that  on  such  an  occasion  I  cannot 
spare  myself.  Mr  Egerton  is  ill  too. 
All  the  fatigue  of  the  canvass  de- 
volves on  me.  I  feel,  my  dear  and 
revered  friend,  that  I  am  a  genuine 
Hazeldean,  fighting  your  battle ;  and 
that  thought  carries  me  through  all. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  come  to  yon  till 
the  election  is  over ;  and  meanwhile 
you,  and  my  dear  Mrs  Hazeldean, 
must  be  anxious  to  know  more  abont 
the  affair  that  so  preyed  on  both  your 
hearts,  than  I  have  yet  informed  you, 
or  can  well  trust  to  a  letter.  Be 
assured,  however,  that  the  worst  is 
over;. the  lady  has  gone  abroad.  I 
earnestly  entreated  Frank  (who  show- 
ed me  Mrs  Hajseldean^s  most  pathetic 
letter  to  him)  to  hasten  at  once  to  the 
hall,  and  relieve  yonr  minds.  Unibr- 
tnnately  he  would  not  be  mled  by  me^ 
bnt  talked  of  going  abroad  too— not, 
I  trust,  (nay,  I  feel  assured,)  in  pnr^ 
suit  of  Madame  di  Negra ;  bnt  still— « 
In  short,  I  should  be  so  glad  to  see 
yon,  and  talk  over  the  whole.  Conld 
you  not  come  hither  ? — pray  do.  And 
now,  at  the  risk  of  your  thinking  that  in 
this  I  am  only  consulting  my  own  late- 
rest,  (but  no— yonr  noble  English  heart 
will  never  so  misjudge  me!)  I  will 
add  with  homely  frankness,  that  if 
you  conld  accommodate  me  imme- 
diately with  the  loan  yon  once  so 
generously  offered,  you  would*  save^ 
those  lands  once  in  my  family  front 
passing  away  from  us  for  ever.  A 
city  alderman — one  Jobson — is  mean- 
ly takuag  advantage  of  Thombill*8 
necessities,  and  driving  a  hard  bargain 
for  those  lands.  He  has  fixed  the 
— th  inst.  for  Thomhiirs  answer,  and 
Levy  (who  is  here  assisting  Mr  Eger- 
ton's  election)  informs  me  that  Thorn- 
hill  will  accept  his  offer,  unless  I  am 
provided  with  £10,000  beforehand  s 
the  other  £10,000,  to  complete  tbei 
advance  required.  Levy  will  lend  nie» 
Do  not  be  surprised  at  the  usurer^ 
liberality ;  he  knows  that  I  am  abont 
shortly  to  marry  a  very  great  helreae, 
(yon  will  be  pleased  when  yon  leun 
whom,  and  will  then  be  able  to  ao- 
count  for  my  indifference  to  MIsa 
Sticktorights,)  and  her  dower  will 
amply  serve  to  repay  his  loan 
and  yonr  own,  if  I  may  trust  to 
yonr  generous  affection  for  the  gruid- 
sonof  aHaaeldeant    IhavetheieM 
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scruple  in  this  appeal  to  you,  for  I 
know  bow  it  would  grieve  you  that  a 
JobsoD,  who  perhaps  never  knew  a 
grandmotlier,  should  foist  your  own 
kinsman  from  the  lauds  of  his  fathers. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  convinced — we 
squires,  and  sons  of  squires,  roust 
make  common  cause  against  these 
great  monied  capitalists,  or  they  will 
buy  us  all  out  in  a  few  generations. 
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The  old  race  of  country  gentlemen  is 
already  much  diminished  by  the  grasp- 
ing cupidity  of  such  leviathans  ;  and 
if  the  race  be  once  extinct,  what  will 
become  of  the  boast  and  strength  of 
England  ? 

*'  Yours,  my  dear  Mr  Hazeldean, 
with  most  affectionate  and  grateful 
respect, 

^^  Randal  Leslie/* 


CHAPTER   XXII. 


Nothing  to  Leonard  could  as  yet 
be  more  distasteful  or  oppressive  than 
his  share  in  this  memorable  election. 
In  the  first  place,  it  chafed  the  secret 
sores  of  his  heart  to  be  compelled  to 
resume  the  name  of  Fairfield,  which 
was  a  tacit  disavowal  of  his  birth.  It 
had  been  such  delight  to  him  that  the 
same  letters  which  formed  the  name 
of  Nora,  should  weave  also  that  name 
ofOran,  to  which  he  had  given  dis- 
tinction, which  he  had  associated  with 
all  his  nobler  toils,  and  all  his  hopes 
of  enduring  fame — a  mystic  link  be- 
tween his  own  career  and  his  mother's 
obscurer  genius.  It  seemed  to  him 
as  if  it  were  rendering  to  her  the 
honours  accorded  to  himself — subtle 
and  delicate  fancy  of  the  affections, 
of  which  only  poets  would  be  capable, 
but  which  others  than  poets  may  per- 
haps comprehend!  That  earlier  name 
of  Fairfield  was  connected  in  his  me- 
mory with  all  the.  ruder  employments, 
the  meaner  trials  of  his  boyhood — 
the  name  of  Oran,  with  poetry  and 
fame.  It  was  his  title  in  the  ideal 
world,  amongst  all  fair  shapes  and 
spirits.  In  receiving  the  old  appella- 
tion, the  practical  world,  with  its  bit- 
terness and  strife,  returned  to  him  as 
at  the  utterance  of  a  spell.  But  in 
coming  to  Lansmcre  he  had  no  choice. 
To  say  nothing  of  Dick,  and  Dick's 
parents,  with  whom  his  secret  would 
not  be  safe,  Randal  Leslie  knew  that 
he  had  gone  by  the  name  of  Fairfield 
— knew  his  supposed  parentage,  and 
would  be  sure  to  proclaim  them. 
IIow  account  for  the  later  name  with- 
out setting  curiosity  to  read  the  ana 
gram  it  involved,  and  perhaps  guiding 
suspicion  to  his  birth  from  Nora,  to 
the  injury  of  Iior  memory,  yet  pre- 
served from  stain? 

His    feelings   as    connected  with 
Nora  —  sharpened  and  deepened   as 


they  all  had  been  by  his  discovery  of 
her  painful  narrative — were  embittered 
still  more  by  coming  in  contact  with 
her  parents.  Old  John  was  in  the 
same  helpless  state  of  mind  and  body 
as  before — neither  worse  nor  better ; 
but  waking  up  at  intervals  with  vivid 
gleams  of  interest  in  the  election  at 
the  wave  of  a  blue  banner — at  the 
cry  of  "  Blue  for  ever."  It  was  the 
old  broken-down  charger,  who,  dosing 
in  the  meadows,  starts  at  the  roll  of 
the  drum.  No  persuasions  Dick  conld 
employ  would  induce  his  father  to 
promise  to  vote  even  one  Yellow.  You 
might  as  well  have  expected  the  old 
Roman,  with  his  monomaniac  cry 
against  Carthage,  to  have  voted  for 
choosing  Carthagenians  for  consuls. 
But  poor  John,  nevertheless,  was  not 
only  very  civil,  but  very  humble  to 
Dick  —  **  very  happy  to  oblige  the 
gentleman." 

"  Your  own  son  ! "  bawled  Dick  ; 
**  and  here  is  your  own  grandson." 

**Very  happy  to  serve  you  both ;  but 
you  see  you  are  the  wrong  colour." 

Then,  as  he  gazed  at  Leonard,  the 
old  man  approached  him  on  trembling 
knees,  stroked  his  hair,  looked  into 
his  face  piteously.  **  Be  thee  my 
grandson  ?  "  he  faltered.  "  Wife,  wife, 
Nora  liad  no  sou,  had  she  ?  My 
memory  begins  to  fail  me,  sir ;  pray 
excuse  it ;  but  you  have  a  look  about 
the  eyes  that — "  Old  John  began  to 
weep,  and  his  wife  led  him  away. 

*'  Don't  come  again,"  she  said  to 
Leonard  harshly  when  she  returned. 
*^  Ue'll  not  sleep  all  night  now  1 " 
And  then,  observing  that  the  tears 
stood  in  Leonard's  eyes,  she  added  in 
softened  tones  —  **I  am  glad  to  see 
you  well  and  thriving,  and  to  hear 
that  you  have  been  of  great  service  to 
my  son,  Richard,  who  is  a  credit  and 
an  honour  to  the  family,  though  poor 
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John  cannot  vote  for  him  or  for  yoa 
against  his  conscience ;  and  he  should 
not  be  asked/^  (she  added,  firing  np;) 
*^  and  it  is  a  sin  to  ask  it,  and  he  so 
old,  and  no  one  to  defend  him  but 
me.  But  defend  him  I  will  while  I 
have  life ! " 

The  poet  recognised  woman's  brave, 
loving,  wife-like  heart  here,  and  would 
have  embraced  the  stern  grandmother, 
if  she  had  not  drawn  back  from  him  ; 
and,  as  she  turned  towards  the  room 
to  which  she  had  led  her  husband,  she 
said  over  her  shoulder — 

^^Tm  not  so  unkind  as  I  seem,  boy; 
but  it  is  better  for  you,  and  for  aJl, 
that  you  should  not  come  to  this  house 
again — better  that  you  had  not  come 
into  the  town." 

*^Fie,  mother,"  said  Dick,  seeing 
that  Leonard,  bending  his  head,  silent- 
ly walked  from  the  room.  "You 
should  be  prouder  of  your  grandson 
than  you  are  of  me." 

^^  Prouder  of  him  who  may  shame 
us  all  yet?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

But  Mrs  Avenel  shook  her  head, 
and  vanished. 

"  Never  mind  her,  poor  old  soul," 
said  Dick,  as  he  joined  Leonard  at 
the  threshold  ;  "  she  always  had  her 
tempers.  And  since  there  is  no  vote 
to  be  got  in  this  house,  and  one  can*t 
set  a  caucus  on  one's  own  father — at 
least  in  this  extraordinarily  rotten 
and  prejudiced  old  country,  which  is 
quite  In  its  dotage — weUl  not  come 
here  to  be  snubbed  any  more.  Bless 
their  old  hearts,  nevertheless  1 " 

Leonard's  acute  sensibility  in  all  that 
concerned  his  birth,  deeply  wounded 
by  Mrs  Avenel's  allusions,  which  he 
comprehended  better  than  his  undo 
did,  was  also  kept  on  the  edge  by  the 
suspense  to  which  he  was  condemned 
by  Ilarley's  continued  silence  as  to 
the  papers  confided  to  that  nobleman. 
It  seemed  to  Leonard  almost  unac- 
countable that  Uarley  should  have 
read  those  papers — be  in  the  same 
town  f\ith  himself — and  yet  volunteer 
uo  communication.  At  length  he 
wrote  a  few  lines  to  Lord  L'Estrange, 
bringing  the  matter  that  concerned 
him  so  deeply  before  Harley's  recol- 
lection, and  suggesting  his  own  ear- 
nest interest  in  any  information  that 
con  Id  supply  the  gaps  and  omissions 
of  tiie  desultory  fragments.  Harley, 
ill  repljiog  to  this  note,  said,  with 


apparent  reason,  "  that  it  would  re- 
quire a  long  personal  interview  to  dis« 
cuss  the  subject  referred  to,  and  that 
such  an  interview,  in  the  thick  of  the 
contest  between  himself  and  a  candi- 
date opposed  to  the  Lansmere  party, 
would  be  sure  to  get  wind,  be  ascribed 
to  political  intrigues,  be  impossible 
otherwise  to  explain — and  embarrass 
all  the  interests  confided  to  their 
respective  charge.  That  for  the  rest, 
he  had  not  been  unmindful  of  Leo- 
nard's anxiety,  which  must  now 
mainly  be  to  see  iustice  done  to  the 
dead  parent,  and  learn  the  name, 
station,  and  character  of  the  parent 
yet  surviving.  And  in  this  Harley 
trusted  to  assist  him  as  soon  as  the 
dose  of  the  poll  would  present  a  suit- 
able occasion."  The  letter  was  nnlike 
Harley's  former  cordial  tone ;  it  was 
hu^  and  dry.  Leonard  respected 
L'Estrange  too  much  to  own  to  1dm- 
self  that  it  was  unfeeling.  With  all 
his  rich  generosity  of  nature,  he  sought 
excuses  for  what  he  dedmed  to  blames 
Perhaps  something  hi  Helen's  maimer 
or  words  had  led  Harley  to  sospeet 
that  she  still  cherished  too  tender  aa 
interest  in  the  companion  of  her  child- 
hood ;  perhaps  under  this  coldness  <rf 
expression  there  lurked  the  bumlog 
anguish  of  jealousy.  And,  oh  Leo- 
nard so  well  understood,  and  could 
so  nobly  compassionate,  even  in  his 
prosperous  rival,  that  torture  of  the 
most  agonising  of  human  passions,  in 
which  all  reasonings  follow  the  dis- 
torted writhings  of  our  pain. 

Ajid  Leonard  himself,  amidst  his 
other  causes  of  disquiet,  was  at  once 
so  gnawed  and  so  humbled  by  his  own 
jealousy.  Helen,  he  knew,  was  still 
under  the  same  roof  as  Harley.  They, 
the  betrothed,  could  see  each  other 
daily,  hourly.  He  would  soon  hear  of 
thdr  marriage.  She  would  be  borne 
afar  from  the  very  sphere  of  his  ezls- 
tence---carried  into  a  loftier  region-* 
accessible  only  to  his  dreams.  And 
yet,  to  be  jealous  of  one  to  whom  both 
Helen  and  himself  were  under  such 
obligations,  debased  him  in  his  own 
esteem— jealousy  here  was  so  like  in- 
gratitude. But  for  Hariey,  what 
could  have  become  of  Hden,  left  to 
his  boyish  charge  ?  —  he  who  had 
himself  been  compelled,  in  despahr,  to 
think  of  sending  her  from  his  side,  to 
be  reared  into  smileless  youth  in  his 
moUier's  humble  cottage,  while  he 
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faced  famino  Jilonp,  j^azinj*  on  the  tor- 
rihle  river,  from  the  bridge  by  which 
he  had  once  hejrped  for  very  alms — 
befrged  of  that  And  ley  K<rertoii,  to 
whom  he  was  now  opposed  as  an 
equal ; — or  flyiu*:,'  from  the  fiend  that 
glared  at  him  under  the  lids  of  the 
hauntin((  (Miatterton.  No,  jralousv 
here  was  more  than  n^ijony — it  was  <le- 
prraijation,  it  was  crime  I  Hut,  ah  !  if 
Helen  were  happy  in  the-e  splendid 
nuptials.  Was  he  sure  even  of  that 
consolation?  Bitter  was  the  thou;iht 
either  way — that  she  s]ir»uhl  whidly 
forfjet  him.  in  happiness  from  which  he 
stood  excluded  as  a  thin:;  of  sin — 
or  sinfully  horself  remember,  and  be 
wretchiMl ! 

With  that  healthful  strength  of 
will  which  is  more(>ften  proportioned 
to  the  susceptibility  of  feeling  than 
the  world  suppose,  the  young  man  at 
last  wr.'nched  himself"  for  a  while 
from  the  iron  that  had  entered  into 
his  soul,  and  forct'd  his  thoughts  to 
seek  relief  in  the  verv  objects  from 
which  they  otherwise  would  have 
the  most  h)athingly  recoiled.  lie 
aronse<l  his  imagiiiatinn  to  befriend 
his  reason  ;  he  strove  to  divine  some 
motive  not  explained  by  Ilarley, 
not  to  be  referred  to  the  mere  de- 
feat, by  cminter-scheme,  of  scheming 
Randal — nor  even  to  be  solved  by  any 
service  to  Au<lley  K^erton  which  Ilar- 
ley  might  evolve  from  the  complicate<l 
meshes  of  the  election  ; — some  motive 
that  could  more  intere>t  his  own 
heart  in  the  contest,  antl  connect 
itself  with  IIarley\s  pron)i<erl  aiil  in 
clearing  up  the  my>tery  of  his  paren- 
tage. Nora's  memoir  Imd  clearly 
hinted  that  his  father  was  of  rank  and 
station  far  beyond  her  own.  She  had 
thrown  the  glow  of  her  glorious  fancies 
over  the  ambition  and  the  destined 
career  of  the  lover  in  whom  she  had 
merged  her  ambition  as  poetess,  and 
her  career  as  woman.  Possibly  the 
father  mi';ht  be  more  disposed  to 
own  and  to  welcome  the  son,  if  the 
son  could  achieve  an  o]»oiiing,  and 
give  promise  of  worth,  in  that  grand 
world  of  public  life  in  which  alone  re- 
putation takes  precedence  (»f  rank. 
Possibly,  too,  if  the  son  thus  succeed- 
ed, and  became  one  whom  a  proud 
father  could  with  pri<le  acknowledge, 
possibly  he  might  not  only  secure  a 
father's    welcome,    but  vin«Hcate    a 
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raother^s  name.  Tliis  raarringe,  which 
Nora  darkly  hinted  she  bad  been  led 
to  believe  was  fraudnlent,  might,  after 
all,  have  been  legal — the  c<?remony 
concealed,  even  till  now,  by  worldly 
shame  at  disparity  of  rank.  But  if 
the  son  conld  make  good  his  own 
footing — there  where  rank  itself  owned 
its  chiefs  in  talent — that  shame  might 
vanish.  These  suppositions  were  not 
impn»bable ;  nor  were  thev  uncon- 
genial to  Leonard's  experience  of 
Harley's  delicate  benignity  of  purpose. 
Here,  too,  the  image  of  Helen  allied 
itself  with  those  of  his  parents  to  sup- 
port his  courage  and  intlaence  his  new 
ambition.  'J'rue.  that  she  was  lost  to 
him  for  ever.  No  worldly  success,  no 
political  honours,  could  now  restore 
iier  to  his  side.  Hut  she  might  hear 
him  named  with  respect  in  those 
circles  in  which  alone  she  would  here- 
after move,  an«l  in  which  parliamen- 
tary reputation  ranks  higher  than 
literary  fame.  And  perhaps  in  future 
years,  's\  hen  love,  retaining  its  tender- 
ness, was  i>uritied  from  its  passion, 
they  might  thus  meet  as  friends.  He 
might,  without  a  pang,  take  her 
chihlren  on  his  knees,  and  say,  per- 
haps in  their  old  age,  when  he  had 
climbed  to  a  social  equality  even  with 
her  high-born  lonl,  **  It  was  the  hope 
to  regain  the  privilege  bestowe<l 
on  our  childhood,  that  strengthened 
me  to  seek  distinction  when  y(»u 
and  happiness  ftusook  my  youth.'' 
Thus  regarded,  the  election,  which 
had  befv)re  seemed  to  him  so  poor 
and  vulgar  an  exhibition  of  vehe- 
ment passions  for  petty  object.s,  with 
its  trnu)pery  of  banners  and  its  dis- 
cord of  trumpets,  suddenly  grew  into 
vivid  interest,  and  assumed  dignity 
and  importance.  It  is  ever  thus 
with  all  mortal  strife.  In  proportion 
as  it  possesses,  or  is  void  of,  the  diviner 
something  that  quickens  the  pulse  of 
the  heart,  and  elevates  the  wing  of  the 
imagination,  it  presents  a  mockery  to 
the  ])hilosopher,  or  an  inspiration  to 
the  bard.  Foel  that  somrthingy  and 
no  contest  is  mean  !  Feel  it  not,  and, 
like  Hyron,  you  may  class  with  the 
slaughter  i»f  Canna?  that  field,  which 
at  Waterloo  restored  the  landmarks 
of  nati<ms;  or  may  jeer  with  Juvenal 
at  the  dust  of  Hannibal,  because  he 
sought  to  deliver  Carthage  from  ruin, 
and  free  a  world  from  Rome. 
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Once,  then,  grappling  nianfnlly 
with  the  task  he  hnd  undertaken,  and 
cnnstrainiiig  himi>eir  to  look  on  what 
Kiccabocca  wonld  have  called  "  the 
soutljern  side  of  thing»,"  whatever 
there  was  really  great  in  principle  or 
hononrablc  to  human  natnrc,  deep 
below  the  sordid  details  and  pitiful 
interests  apparent  on  the  face  of  the 
agitated  current,  came  clear  to  his 
vision.  The  ardonr  of  those  around 
him  began  to  be  contagious  ;  the 
generous  devotion  to  some  canee, 
apart  from  self,  which  pervades  an 
election,  and  to  which  the  poorest 
voter  will  often  render  sacriBccs  that 
may  be  called  sublime  »•  the  warm 
personal  affection  which  commnnity 
of  zeal  creates  for  the  defender  of 
beloved  opinions — all  concurred  to 
dispvl  that  indifference  to  party  poli 
tics,  and  counteract  that  disgust  of 
tlieir  baser  leaven,  which  the  young 
p<K»t  li:id  first  conceived.  Ho  even 
began  to  look  with  complacency,  for 
h^iilf,  on  a  career  of  toil  and  honours 
i^tran^^e  to  his  habitual  lalK)ur8  and 
intellectual  ambition.  lie  threw  the 
poetry  of  idea  within  him  (as  poets 
eviT  do)  into  the  profK?  of  action  to 
wliirh  lie  was  hurried  forward.  He 
no  longer  opposed  Dick  Avenel  when 
that  uentleman  represented  how  detri- 
mental it  would  be  to  his  business  at 
SHTewstown  if  he  devoted  to  bis  coun- 
try the  time  and  the  acumen  required 
by  his  mill  and  its  steam -engine ;  and 
how  desirable  it  wonhl  be,  on  all  ac- 
counts, that  I^eonanl  Fairfield  shonid 
become  the  parliamentary  n^presenta- 
tive  of  the  Avenels.  •*  If,  therefore," 
•aid  I  )i<-k,  "  two  of  n^  cannot  come  in, 
an<l  (Mie  mnst  retire,  leave  it  to  me  to 
HI  ran<;e  with  the  committee  that  yon 
shall  be  the  one  to  fiersist.  Oh,  never 
fear  but  what  all  scruples  of  hononr 
>hall  be  satisfie<l.  I  would  not,  for 
the  >:iko  (»f  the  Avenels,  have  a  word 
said  n^rainst  their  repre^ientative.** 

"  Hilt,"  answered  I^eonard,  **  if  I 
^'rant  thi'<,  I  fear  that  yon  have  some 
intention  of  suffering  the  votes  that 
your  re>ijmation  would  ndeaso,  to  fa- 
vi»ur  I^^slie  at  the  expense  of  RgertoD.** 


^^What  the  deuce  is  Egerton  to 
you?" 

^*  Nothing,  except  through  my  gra- 
titude to  his  friend  Lord  L'Estrange.'* 

*^Poohl  I  will  tell  yon  a  secret. 
Levy  infbrms  me  privately  that 
L^Estrange  will  be  well  satisfied  if 
the  choice  of  Lansmere  fall  upon  Les- 
lie instead  of  Egerton ;  and  I  think 
I  convinced  my  lord — for  I  saw  him 
in  London — that  Egerton  would  have 
no  chance,  though  Leslie  might.** 

''I  must  think  that  Lord  L*£8* 
trange  wonld  resist  to  the  ntmost 
any  attempt  to  prefer  Leslie— whom 
he  despises — to  Egerton,  whom  be 
honours.  And,  so  thinking,  I  too 
would  resist  it,  as  yon  may  judge  bf 
the  speeches  which  have  so  provoked 
yoor  displeasure." 

**  I^et  us  cnt  short  a  yam  of  talk 
which,  when  it  comes  to  likings  and 
dislikings,  might  last  to  almighty 
crack:  1*11  ask  yon  to  do  nothing 
that  I^rd  L'Estrange  does  not  sane* 
tion.    Will  that  satisfy  yon?** 

''  Certainly,  provided  I  am  assured 
of  the  sanction." 

And  now,  the  important  day  pre- 
ceding the  poll,  the  day  In  which  the 
candidates  were  to  be  formally  nomi- 
nated, and  meet  each  other  in  all 
the  ceremony  of  declared  rivalshipy 
dawned  at  last. 

The  town- hall  was  the  place  se- 
lected for  the  occasion;  and  before 
sunrise,  all  the  streets  were  resonant 
with  mn.4ic,  and  gay  with  banners. 

Aodley  Egerton  felt  that  be  oonld 
not — without  incarring  some  Just  lar- 
casm  on  his  dread  to  &ce  the  eonall- 
tnency  he  had  formerly  repreaented, 
and  by  the  malcontents  of  wUeh  lii 
had  been  burned  in  effigy — absent 
himself  from  the  town-hall,  as  he  bad 
done  from  balcony  and  hostel.  Pain- 
ful as  it  was  to  confront  Nora^ 
brother,  and  wrestle  in  public  agalnat 
all  the  secret  memories  that  knit  Ike 
strife  of  the  present  contest  witk  tho 
anguish  that  recalled  the  fint  stfll, 
the  thing  mast  be  done ;  and  It  was 
the  English  habit  of  bis  life  to  Am 
with  courage  whatever  be  bad  to  do* 
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THE   PILGRIMAGE  OF  TUE   FLAGELLANTS. 


The  annals  of  religious  fanaticism, 
wild  and  extraordinary  though  they 
be,  and  abounding  in  startling  epi- 
sodes, hardly  include  a  more  curious 
page  than  that  recording  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  sect  of  half-crazed  enthusi- 
asts, which,  after  a  century's  exist- 
ence in  Italy,  spread  northwards, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  through  Switzerland  into  Ger- 
many. Propagandism  was  the  object 
of  a  crusade,  whose  banner  and  em- 
blem were  the  scourge  instead  of  the 
crojss ;  and  numerous  proselytes,  due 
sometimes  to  force,  but  more  often  to 
free  will,  swelled,  as  it  proceeded,  the 
ranks  of  the  strange  expedition.  To 
comprehend  the  motives  that  brought 
the  Flagellants  across  the  Alps,  and 
the  reasons  of  the  rapid,  although 
temporary  extension  of  their  barbar- 
ous and  bloody  tenets,  it  is  necessary 
to  refer,  in  some  detail,  to  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times. 

In  Germany,  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century  was  a  period  of 
unbounded  corruption  and  immora- 
lity, of  violence,  rapine,  and  disorder. 
Serfdom  still  existed ;  the  lower 
orders  were  oppressed  and  degraded  ; 
in  the  cities,  the  burghers  but  just 
began  to  feel  the  strength  that  union 
gives,  and  to  cling  together  in  cor- 
porate bodies  for  luutual  protection 
and  support.  Xeither  citizens  nor 
peasants  were  yet  strong  enough  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  exac- 
tions and  aggressions  of  the  robber 
knights  and  tyrannical  nobles,  who 
levied  black  mail,  how  and  when 
they  pleased,  and  with  it  kept  high 
festival  in  their  sumptuous  aud  well- 
fortified  castles.  The  patrician  fami- 
lies of  the  free  cities  of  the  Empire 
were  connected  and  allied  with  these 
aristocratic  banditti ;  the  oflfspring  of 
their  intermarriages  were  reared  from 
the  cradle  in  a  spirit  of  cruelty  and 
violence  towards  their  inferiors.  The 
divisions  between  the  higher  classes 
in  the  towns — patricians,  merchants, 
councillors,  rich  burgesses  —  were 
strongly  marked,  and  were  character- 
ised by  a  jealous  and  hostile  spirit ; 
whilst  the  mass  of  the  people,  the 
peasants  of  the  environs,  the  mecha- 


nics, who  were  not  admissible  into 
the  guilds  formed  by  their  superiors, 
the  large  number  of  persons  who  sold 
their  services  to  the  first  parchaser 
for  daily  bread  and  nightly  shelter, 
led  dissolute  and  criminal  lives,  and 
were  not  to  be  restrained  from  evil- 
doing,  even  by  the  barbarously  cmel 
punishments  whose  application  is  so 
frequently  recorded  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  time.  When  good  example  is 
thus  scarce  amongst  the  laity  of  all 
degrees,  one  yet  may  hope  to  find  it 
amongst  the  clergy.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  search  but  further  ex- 
poses the  prevalent  and  deeply-rooted 
depravity.  The  enture  body  of  priests 
and  monks,  from  the  great  dignitaries 
of  the  church  down  to  the  mendicant 
friars,  who  tramped  their  daily  round 
with  staff  and  wallet,  had  fallen  into 
discredit  and  contempt  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  their  lives.  The  people  con- 
demned them  with  one  voice,  and 
that  was  the  voice  of  incontestible 
truth.  The  Emperor,  Charles  IV., 
himself,  in  a  public  assemblage  of  the 
princes  of  the  Empire  at  Mayence, 
spoke  openly  of  their  misconduct,  and 
no  voice  was  uplifted  in  reply  or  re- 
futation. Bishops,  neglecting  their 
dioceses,  girded  sword  and  brandished 
lance  in  unjust  wars,  and  even  in 
frays  and  highway  robberies ; — undig- 
nified prelates,  abbots,  and  canons, 
passed  their  days  in  the  chase  and 
the  tournament,  and  at  the  theatre ; 
their  nights  in  carousing,  dancing,  aud 
worse  things  still.  The  convents 
were  the  temples  of  every  vice,  and 
to  take  the  veil  meant  iu  those  days 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  enter 
upon  a  course  of  profligacy.  Princes 
of  the  church  were  withheld  by  no 
sense  of  shame  from  exhibiting  them- 
selves in  the  characters  of  dashing 
sportsmen,  dissolute  soldiers,  and 
fierce  banditti.  At  church-doors  it 
was  no  unusual  spectacle  to  behold 
hounds  and  huntsmen  assembled, 
waiting  for  the  abbot  or  prior  then 
engaged  in  the  celebration  of  the 
mass ;  nay,  into  the  very  interior  of 
the  sanctuary  the  robber- knights  often 
penetrated,  dogs  and  attendants  at 
their  heels,  to  summon  to  the  joys  of 
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the  chase  their  clerical  friends  and 
boon  companions.  Even  the  least 
cnh'ghtened  of  the  people  were  stmck 
by  the  mockery  of  receiving  "in  the 
morning  absolution  from  a  priest 
whom  they  had  seen,  the  night  be- 
fore, reeling  dmnk  upon  the  street, 
and  shocked  by  the  desecration  of  a 
sacrament  administered  by  notorions 
evil  livers.  Men  told  each  other  how 
they  had  met  priests  galloping  through 
the  forest,  with  blast  of  horn  and  lond 
halloo,  all  dripping  with  the  blood  of 
deer  and  boars,  on  their  way  to  say 
mass,  and  many  tales  were  circulated 
of  the  cruelty  and  vindictiveness  of 
those  whose  profession  should  have 
made  them  merciful  and  prompt  to 
pardon.  It  was  related  of  the  canons 
of  Limburg,  on  the  Lahn,  how  they 
seized  a  poor  woodcutter,  accused  of 
poaching,  and  chained  him  upon  a 
stag,  which  fled  far  before  it  was 
slain  and  the  expiring  wretch  de- 
tached from  its  back.  Many  such 
tales  were  told,  and  unfortunately 
they  were  for  the  most  part  true,  un- 
til at  last  the  priesthood  lost  all  Influ- 
ence with  the  people,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  began  to  disregard  every 
restraint  of  legal  and  social  order. 
It  was  when  vice  and  irreligion  had 
thus  attained  almost  the  utmost 
height  to  which  it  seemed  possible  for 
the  inventive  sinfulness  of  man  to 
carry  them,  that  Germany  was  visited 
by  a  chastisement,  the  like  of  which 
was  unknown  within  the  memory  of 
any  then  living.  The  Asiatic  plague 
was  a  guest  which,  in  those  days, 
when  the  precautions  taken  agdnst 
it  were  few  and  inadequate,  made  its 
appearance  in  eastern  Europe  at  very 
brief  intervals.  It  was  nothing  un- 
usnal,  according  to  old  German  chro- 
nicles, for  a  man  to  witness,  in  the 
conrsG  of  his  lifetime,  three  distinct 
and  formidable  inroads  of  that  terrible 
pestilence.  The  one  that  took  place 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  was  unparalleled  in  malig- 
nity. The  terrified  and  Ignorant 
populace  revived  the  old  fable  of  the 
poisoning  of  the  wells  by  the  Jews — 
a  fable  supported,  if  not  originated, 
by  numbers  who  were  interested  to 
persecute  that  oppressed  race,  either 
for  the  sake  of  plunder,  or  to  get  rid 


by  violence  of  inconyenient  creditors. 
The  cry  had  never  been  raised  with 
such  terrible  and  murderous  effect  ai 
upon  that  occasion.  It  was  a  period 
of  disorder,  and  of  contempt  of  all 
authority ;  the  virulence  of  the  plagae 
was  unprecedented;  the  authoriues 
were  impotent,  the  revenue  insnffi- 
cient  to  take  the  necessary  measnres 
for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  pro- 
tection of  property.  An  old  German 
writer,  Sigmund  von  Birken,  in  his 
Mrrror  of  the  Honours  of  the  Arch' 
ducal  Home  of  Austria^*  gives  a* 
quaint  and  horrible  picture  of  the 
universal  alarm,  of  the  ravages  of  the 
plague,  and  of  the  cruelties  exercised 
on  the  Hebrews.  "At  that  time," 
he  says,  "  all  Christendom  was  in  a 
calamitous  state  by  reason  of  an  nn- 
heard- of  cruel  pestilence,  which,  after 
long  desolating  Asia,  at  last  came  Into 
Europe,  and,  in  1848,  began  its  m- 
va^s,  which  endured  for  three  yean* 
It  IS  believed  that  there  was  then  no 
place  in  the  world  that  was  spared  hf 
this  scythe  of  death,  which,  for  At 
years  long,  swept  over  the  whcto 
earth.  Pope  Clement  had  appointed 
a  jubilee  for  the  year  1850,  when  a 
vast  multitude  of  persons  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Rome ;  but  so  grlovons 
was  the  mortality,  that,  ont  of  evenr 
thousand,  scarcely  ten  ever  returned 
to  their  homes.  In  view  of  which,  it 
was  considered  that,  since  the  time  of 
the  Deluge,  death  had  never  been  so 
busy  upon  earth.  There  perished  a 
third,  or,  as  others  affirm,  the  half  of 
mankind.  At  last  most  of  the  yillagea 
were  left  withont  inhabitants,  and  the 
poor  cattle  ran  at  large  in  the  fields, 
for  none  were  there  to  take  charge  of 
them.  The  cause  of  this  morUiify 
was  said  to  be  the  Jews,  who,  align- 
ing, from  the  discord  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor,  the  approach- 
ing downfal  of  Christianity,  had 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  Chris- 
tians, to  destroy  them  secretly  l^ 
poison.  There  were  several  Jews  in 
Helvetia  who,  having  been  seised  for 
other  offonoes,  confessed,  under  the 
torture,  that  they  had  throvm  noisoii 
into  the  wells.  Search  was  maae,  the 
poison  was  found,  and  the  fact  was 
communicated  to  other  cities.  Then- 
upon,  the  draw-wells  were  erecy- 
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Avliori'  shiU  up,  the  Imrkets  taken 
iivvay,  and  >\  itor  wa-^  ft'tcbed  from 
ci^ttMiis.  ]M)iul?,  and  livors.  At  the 
^aIne  thi)»*  tli'TO  was  a  cruel  i»L'rsecu- 
tion  of  thi!  Jrv\s:  and  iu  Sti'iiibur;;, 
liaslc,  and  uthi-r  phurs,  there  wrrc 
^'rcat  rcv«>ll.s  a;,'ainst  the  authorities 
whn  strove  to  protect  them.  At 
Strashur;;  ei;:litecn  hundred  Jews 
were  burned :  al."><»  in  Zurieh  a  f,'reat 
nnndM'r  iu  their  «twn  buryiu;;-<;ruund. 
At  Ma>tMi(>'  llu-y  were  roa.-tt'd  in 
sucli  fa<hii»n.  that  in  8t  (iu-'Utin's 
church  t<tuer  a  fine  !k'I1  and  tlie  h/ad 
round  lh«'  \>indows  were  nieltrd. 
At  IJa^^h'  t!iey  took  th»Mn  to  an 
island  ou  thr  Uliine,  fa^ccut'd  thi-ni 
into  a  wuimIi'U  hnuse,  and  burm-d  it 
over  thi'ir  heads.  Elsewhere,  tliev 
thri'W  tlit'ni  into  the  wells  thev  had 
]»ois(»n«'d,  drDWiu'd  or  st:il>bed  thtMU, 
or  hurli'd  ilieni  from  the  tops  of 
houses,  and  in  all  iniairinabU*  ^vavs 
filrw  ini.l  rxccntcd  tlieui.''  Kven 
had  tiu-y  pns-i«<si'd  the  j^ower,  it  was 
not  to  1m»  expcetrd  that  the  clerj^y 
would  r\rrt  tluMUSi'lves  to  protect 
tho-Je  wlnun  they  denounced  a>j  the 
eternal  foes  k){  ('hri>lianity,  addicted 
to  the  black  art  and  to  all  unholy 
practices,  and  who,  moreover,  were 
their  fonuitlable  rivals  iu  the  tra;lc  of 
usury.  In  those  days,  he  who  ni-eded 
a  loan,  addn-ssed  himself  either  to  a 
rich  Jew  or  to  a  wealthy  convent; 
audi  it  not  mifrequenlly  happened 
that,  the  convent  proving  the  most 
Jewish  of  tlic  two  in  the  rate  of  in- 
tere>t  il  demand  il,  the  ])reference 
was  jjiveii  to  the  Hebrews,  in  who>e 
dependence  a  «;reat  number  of  n-ddes 
an<l  citi/.en>  fonnd  themselves,  as  a 
natural  eon<t'«pience  of  the  neces.-sities 
cnl:iiled  by  their  dissolute  and  spend- 
thrift lives.  '10  these  nnscruj>ulous 
borrowers,  a  massacre  of  the  Jews, 
a  conll.i;:ration  of  their  dwelliu«;s — in 
which  bonds  an<l  receipts  mi;,dit  be 
re<luced  to  ashes  —  were  anvthin^ 
but  un>\«*]eome  sights;  and  certainlv 
they  wer'  not  the  men  to  shield  their 
unbelie\ini(  cn-ditors  from  ]>oi)ular 
fury.  The  Jews'  only  safety  consist- 
ed in  the  inu'chase,  1)V  heavv  subsi- 
dies,  of  imperial  pniiection.  This 
was  accorded  them,  in  return  for  a 
large  annual  tribute,  to  receive  which, 
to  hear  their  comjdaints,  and  to  de- 
fen<l  them  in  case  of  need,  vtUjic  or 
bailiffs  were  appointed.      Thus  be- 
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friended,  the  Jews,  who  were  known 
by  the  style  of  the  Kammer-KnedUt^ 
(servants  or  vassals  of  the  Inipcrial 
chamber  or  exche(iuer,)  indulged — at 
least  the  richer  ones  amongst  them — 
in  luxurv  and  ostentation,  which 
greatly  augmented  the  hate,  and 
aroused  the  envy,  of  the  burgher*,  and 
even  of  the  nobles.  By  a  lavish  ex- 
])enditure  in  clothes^  and  at  their 
feasts,  they  strove  to  indemnify  them- 
selves for  thi^  many  restraints  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  usages  of  those 
days,  which  prohibited  their  appear- 
ance, even  as  spectators,  at  i)ublic 
tournaments,  patrician  festivals.  Impe- 
rial elections,  and  such  like  jiageants 
and  ceremonies.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  wear  caps  of  a  peculiar 
form  ;  and  although  they  decorated 
these  with  gold  embroidery,  and  even 
with  jirecious  stones,  they  were  never 
safe,  when  they  ap]>eared  iu  public, 
from  the  abuse  and  hootings  of  the 
mob.  Braving  all  perils,  however, 
ami  spurred  by  curiosity,  meniberti  of 
this  oppressed  race  not  unfretiuentl}' 
ventured,  in  disguise,  to  mingle  with 
the  throng  at  some  graud  procession 
or  ceremonial,  whence,  if  discovered, 
they  were  fortunate  if  they  escaped 
alive.  To  put  an  end  to  such  risks, 
to  enable  their  wives  and  daughters 
tj  dis])lay  their  beauty  and  their 
Jewels  iu  the  high  places  of  the  Chris- 
tian, no  sacritice  appean^d  too  great 
to  the  >\ealthy  and  ambitious  de- 
sc'.hlants  of  Abraham.  The  jingle 
of  I  heir  money-bags  was  a  well- 
known  and  a  welcome  sound  at  the 
lmi>erial  court  of  Trague.  Charles 
IV.  was  constantly  at  his  wits' 
end  for  nuuev;  and  the  Jews  were 
ever  ready  to  bid  high  for  favours  and 
1  privileges  which  should  ultimate!}' 
increase  their  wealth  and  narrow  the 
broad  line  of  demarcation  between 
them  and  their  Christian  fellow-citi- 
zens. 

Never  was  all  the  ])rotcction  they 
could  i>ossibly  obtain — even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  entire  worldly  goods 
— more  urgently  needed  by  the  Jews 
of  Germany  than  during  the  frightful 
])estilcnce  of  1348.  Spreading  like 
wildfire  over  the  land,  the  Plague,  as 
if  sent  by  God  to  punish  the  prevalent 
corruption,  struck  down  its  victims 
by  thousands.  The  haughty  robber 
knight,  the  arrogant  patrician,   the 
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pompous  counsellor,  the  wealthy  mer- 
chant,   sank    under    its    venomous 
breath  as  promptly  as  the  toiling  and 
hardly -used  serf.    The  Plague  was  a 
terrible  teacher  of  the  equality  of  all 
things  earthly.    But  to  whom  were 
the  victims  to  turn,  in  their  hour  of 
agony  and  despair,  for  that  spiritual 
consolation  which  should  smoothe  their 
brief  and  painful  path  to  the  grave? 
The  clergy,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
had   fallen  into  contempt,  and  had 
forfeited  their  influence  and  the  con- 
fidence of  their  flock.     They  crept 
into  their  innermost  apartments,  and 
strove,  by  fumigations  and  exorcisms, 
to  keep  at  bay  the  demon  of  disease. 
Then  there  crossed  the  Alps  a  strange 
army    of    fanatics,    chanting    wild 
hymns,  lacerating  their  bodies  with 
knotted  scourges,   and   proclaiming, 
wherever  they  went,  that  in    such 
self-torture  alone  was  to  be  found 
hope  in  this  world  and  salvation  in 
the  next.    The  spirit  of  the  time  was 
ripe  for  the  reception  of  these  frantic 
enthusiasts.      Abandoned    by    their 
priests,  sunk  in  misery  and  vice,  the 
multitude  clamoured  for  a  miracle  to 
save  them,  and  deemed  they  beheld 
tills  miracle  in  the  apparition  of  the 
Flagellants.    Like  the  Plague,  these 
fanatics  taught  a  lesson  of  equality; 
for  to  them  the  palace  and  the  cottage, 
the  sanctuary  and  the  fortress,  must 
alike  be  opened.    The  oppressed  and 
ill-treated  flocked  to  the  banner  of 
the  new  sect  ;    serfs  cast  off  theur 
collars    and    grasped    the    scourge ; 
everywhere  poverty  revolted  against 
wealth.    The  anti-social  and  impos- 
sible doctrines  of  equality  in  all  things, 
which  we  have  seen  revived  in  our 
times  by  political  visionaries  and  de- 
signing adventurers,  were  then  put 
forward  in  the  garb  of  religious  fana- 
ticism.    In  each  case,  the  manner 
was  appropriate  to  the  age.      The 
time  had  arrived,  the  Flagellants  said, 
when  the  rich  should  become  poor 
and  the  poor  rich :  there  was  to  be  a 
change  in  all  things;  temporal  govem- 
ment  was  at  an  end,  and  a  spiritual 
power  should  be  installed  in  its  stead. 
Their  doctrines  harmonised  with  the 
temper  of  the  time,  and  were  fascinat- 
ing to  the  lower  orders.    Their  per- 
sons were  considered  sacred ;  every- 
where they  were  hospitably  received; 
the  vengeance  of  the  popalace  would 


have  overtaken  any  who  dared  refose 
them  shelter.    From  the  villages  and 
hamlets  near  whidi  they  passed,  the 
country  people  joined  them  in  crowds, 
and  when  they  entered  a  town  th^ 
became  de  facto  its  rulers.     Every 
master  of  a  house  had  then  to  fear 
that  serfs  and  servants  would  quit 
him  without  a  word  of  notice,  and 
return,  perhaps,  a  few  hours  later, 
arrayed  in  the  becrossed  garment  of 
the  Flagellants,  to  impose  themselves 
as  pampered  guests  upon  those  whose 
domestics  they  had,  till   that  day, 
been.    Fearful  of  exciting  a  general 
revolt,  the  authorities  dared  not  in<* 
terfere ;    the   clergy,  well    knowing 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Flagel- 
lants was  to  ronse  the  people  against 
them,  and  rendered  timid  by  their 
evil  consciences,  shut  themselves  in 
their  convents,  leaving   the   undis* 
turbed  possession  of  the   chnrches 
to  the  mtmders,  who  had  alreadj 
supplanted   them   in  the  favour  of 
the  people.    Proclaiming  themselves 
chosen  instruments  to  bring  the  whole 
of  mankind  to  penance  and  to  recon- 
ciliation with  God,  the  Flagellants 
abode  bnt  a  short  time  in  one  plaeOy 
and  so  were  the  more -patiently  en- 
dured— ^things  relapsing,  after  their 
departure,  into  their  former  tranqoll- 
lity.     In   every  town  where   they 
halted  for  a  while,  they  held  solemn 
processions ;  singing  theb  grim  chomSy 
scourging  themselves,  and  compelUng 
the  sacristans  and  chm*ch -servants  to 
accompany  their  rites  with  ringhig  <^ 
bells.    And  so  unsettled  was  the  re- 
ligious feeling  of  the  time,  so  great 
was  the  craving  after  some  fixed  creed 
upon  which  to  lean  in  those  days  of 
pestilence  and  sudden  death,  that  this 
dismal  fanaticism,  so  opposed  in  eveiy 
way  to  the  mild  doctrines  of  pare 
Christianity,  made  Its  way  into  fami- 
lies of  the  higher  dasses ;  and  persons 
of  rank  and  fortune,  ashamed  to  join 
the  public  processions  of  the  Flfl^- 
lants,  scourged  themselves  in  privite 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  injure  neaUhf 
and  even  endanger  life. 

If  the  objects  of  the  FlageUants 
were  orighially  disinterested,  &ej  dM 
not  long  continue  so,  and  their  emMrti 
soon  oeased  to  be  solely  directed  to 
the  conversion  and  refbrmation  of 
theur  i^ow  men.  Spoiled  by  poirer 
and  t)y  the  homage  pnd  ifcfaem,  ihiey 
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became  overbearing,  and  covetous  of 
earthly  pleasures  and  advantages. 
Their  strict  abstinence  was  in  most 
instances  a  mere  hypocritical  veil  for 
sensual  indulgences ;  their  lives  were 
dissolute,  their  excesses  innumerable. 
Their  persecution  of  the  Jews,  first 
instituted  on  religious  grounds,  and 
on  the  pretext  of  the  poisoned  wells, 
redoubled  in  fierceness  when  its  ob- 
ject became  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  wealth  of  the  unfortunate  unbe- 
lievers, whose  plundered  houses  and 
burned  bodies  mark(id  the  passage  of 
the  fanatics  through  Switzerland, 
Swabia,  and  Alsatia,  to  the  flourish- 
ing Free  City  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine. 

A  j)eriod  so  eventful  as  that  whose 
leading  features  we  have  sketched, 
afl^ords  tempting  opportunities  to  the 
romance-writer.  It  has  suggested  to 
^Ir  George  During,  a  novelist,  much 
bettor  known  in  German v  than  in 
England,  a  striking  groundwork  for 
Lis  talc  of  the  iJiiseJ/aln't^  which 
opens,  on  the  eve  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Flagellants  into  Frankfort,  with 
a  meeting,  in  a  pleasant  valley  of  the 
Taunus  mountains,  between  Pater 
Claras,  a  mendicant  friar,  and  Salen- 
tine  vom  Rhein,  the  eldest  son  of  a 
patrician  family  in  the  Free  City,  who 
is  returning  home  after  completing 
his  medical  studies  in  Paris,  in  the 
eager  hope  of  restoring  sight  to  his 
blind  mother,  and  of  doing  good  ser- 
vice to  his  fellow-citizens  in  that  day 
of  pestilence  and  mortality.  AVhen 
descending  the  Rhine  from  Strasburg, 
the  Physician- Knight  has  encountered 
a  column  of  the  Flagellants,  whom 
he  compares  to  a  swarm  of  locusts, 
marking  their  passage  by  ravage  and 
desolation.  **  Woe  to  him,"  he  says, 
'*  who  refuses  to  accompany  them,  or 
who  denies  them  respect  and  all  things 
that  they  require !  A  frightful  de- 
lirium, begotten  beneath  the  glowing 
sky  of  Italy,  has  taken  possession  of 
them  ;  they  rave  against  themselves, 
they  curse  themselves,  and  make  con- 
fession of  the  most  horrible  crimes ; 
they  reject  all  control,  whether  secu- 
lar or  ecclesiastical ;  blood  alone  is  to 
reconcile  them  with  the  Divinity  I 
Many  thousand  men  and  women,  grey- 
headed patriarchs,  young  maidens  and 
children,  fill  the  churches  and  the 
adjacent  squares  ;  their  howl  of  la- 


mentation fills  the  air,  their  bleedloff 
lacerated  bodies  excite  horror  and 
disgust.  But  how  many  are  there  noft 
amongst  them,  with  whom  this  frenzy 
serves  merely  as  a  mask  for  the  gra- 
tification of  the  basest  appetites!*^ 
After  accompanying  Salentine  to  the 
house  of  his  father,  Hanns  vora  Rheine, 
who  holds  the  high  and  respected  office 
of  Imperial  vogt^  or  guardian  of  the 
Jews  in  Frankfort,  the  reader  is  con- 
ducted into  a  forest,  distant  from  that 
city  but  a  few  short  leagues.  On  a 
sm  all  cleari  ng,  separated  from  the  high  - 
road  by  a  birch-wood,  and  bounded 
on  the  other  si<les  by  the  rugged  wall 
of  a  semicircular  stone- quarry,  whose 
two  extremities  extend  to  the  trees, 
a  band  of  strolling  players  have  estab- 
lished their  bivouac,  and  watch,  In 
hungry  anticipation,  the  bubbling  of 
a  mighty  kettle,  to  which  varioos 
foragers  have  contributed  their  quota 
— not  always  acquired,  to  judge  from 
appearances,  in  a  manner  strictly 
legitimate.  The  fowl  and  hare,  goose 
and  sucking  pig,  beans  and  tnmips> 
emit,  however,  as  savoury  an  odoar 
as  if  they  had  been  purchased  instead 
of  pillaged.  A  small  barrel  of  wine, 
produced  from  the  single  cart  which 
conveys  the  whole  property  and  pro- 
perties of  the  company,  perfects  the 
feast,  under  whose  favourable  influence 
the  players,  some  of  whom  act  import- 
ant parts  in  the  novel,  are  introduced  to 
the  reader  by  the  nicknames  by  which 
at  that  time  it  was  customary  for 
persons  of  that  profession  to  be 
known.  Thus  Felician,  the  dux  or 
manager,  has  received,  by  reason  of 
the  amiable  grin  with  which  it  is  his 
custom  to  invest  his  countenance 
when  speaking  or  spoken  to,  the 
significant  surname  of  Sweetbutter ; 
the  prima  donna  BXidjeune  premihre 
of  the  troop,  a  young  lady  of  some 
beauty  and  great  pretensions,  is 
known  as  Vanity  Peal-o'-bells,  an 
appellation  for  which  she  was  cer- 
tainly not  indebted  to  her  parents  and 
sponsors  ;  whilst  the  languishing  and 
outrageously  conceited  guitar- player, 
who  accompanies  Miss  Vanity's  trills 
and  roulades,  is  spoken  of  only  as 
Muskflower.  Besides  these  prominent 
personages,  the  troop  includes  a  Jack- 
pudding  or  buffoon, strongly  suspected 
of  Judaism,  and  a  number  of  other 
men  and  women,  rope-dancers,  jag- 
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glers,  cup  and  ball  players,  posture 
masters,  and  the  like.  In  the  back- 
ground is  the  cart,  in  and  about  which 
the  children  of  the  players  are  dis- 
porting themselves,  hiding  in  the 
dragon  which  St  George  has  so  often 
perforated,  and  creeping  into  the 
*^  Hell,"  in  which  (and  this  was  a 
never-failing  hit  with  the  audiences 
of  those  days)  bad  women  and  fools 
were  baked.  The  banquet  over,  the 
wine  drunk,  the  careless  vagrants 
prepare  for  departure.  Then  comes 
the  following  striking  scene : — 

^^  The  sinking  sun  now  warned  the 
strollers  that  they  had  no  time  to 
lose  if  they  wished  to  reach  before 
nightfall  the  great  imperial  and  com- 
mercial city  which  was  the  goal  of 
that  day's  march.  Trumpet  and 
drum  gave  the  usual  signal,  produ- 
cing instant  and  general  activity,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  cooking  uten^ls, 
the  empty  wine-barrel,  and  whatever 
else  would  repay  transport,  were 
loaded  upon  the  cart  beside  the  dra- 
gon. The  fair  Vanity,  aided  by  the 
e/itr,  also  took  her  place  in  the  vehicle  ; 
whilst  Muskflower,  slinging  his  guitar 
picturesquely  over  his  shoulder  by  a 
silken  ribbon,  stood  prepared,  like 
some  adventurous  Troubadour,  to  pro- 
secute on  foot  his  eccentric  wander- 
ings. The  children  of  the  troop  clang 
to  the  cart,  and  the  Jack-pudding,  to 
whom  an  old  custom  assigned  the 
office  of  driver,  endeavoured,  by  the 
sharp  application  of  a  goad,  to  get 
the  lame  and  solitary  draught-horse 
into  motion.  The  greater  number  of 
the  strollers,  their  hunger  appeas^ 
by  the  recent  meal,  ana  their  spurits 
cheered  by  the  wine,  displayed  a  noisy 
gaiety  which  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  beggarly  exterior  of  many 
amongst  them.  But  not  one  could 
compare,  for  oddity  of  appearance, 
with  Fclician  Sweetbutter.  His  tidl 
meagre  figure  towered  above  all,  and 
his  whining  voice  was  continually 
audible  in  fruitless  exhortations  to 
order  and  quiet. 

'^  But  the  prosecution  of  the  harm- 
less plans  of  these  poor  strollers  was 
destined  to  be  cruelly  frustrated. 
The  Jack- pudding  had  just  succeeded 
in  making  the  lame  horse  move  on, 
the  manager  was  about  to  take  hia 
place  at  the  head  of  the  troop,  when 
there  suddenly  arose,  from  the  depths 
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of  the  surrounding  forest,  a  disoiil 
but  potent  chant,  intoned  by  manr 
hundreds  of  voices,  and  mingied  with 
bowlings  and  lamentations,  and  with 
the  noise  of  a  rapidly  approaching 
mnltitnde. 

'^^The  SconrgersI  The  Sconr- 
gers ! '  Such  was  the  cry  of  horror 
that  burst  on  the  instant  firom  the 
lips  of  the  players,  who,  as  though 
scattered  by  a  storm-blast,  flew  In 
all  directions.  But  whithersoever 
they  tamed  theur  fiftces,  they  were 
met  by  the  penitential  chant  of  the 
Flagellants,  who  approached  from  all 
sides  and  rapidly  enclosed  the  terri- 
fied band  in  a  circle  which  each  mo* 
ment  contracted. 

**  *  Come  hither  all,  who  will  atone, 
ThoB  ire  avoid  in  hell  to  moan  ; 
Laeifer  Ib  an  ill  compan : 
Whom  he  oatehee 
In  pitch  he  washes  I  * 

Such  was  the  onoouth  warning  which 
issued,  in  hideous  and  sepoldual 
strains,  from  every  bosh  and  thicket, 
and  with  it  kept  tune  the  blows  of 
the  scourges,  the  sighs  and  groans  of 
the  penitents.  The  female  portion  of 
the  strollers  ran  to  and  fro  with  thdr 
children,  wringing  their  hands  .in 
extremity  of  consternation ;  the  men 
sought  to  save  themselves  by  perilous 
paths  leading  np  into  the  qnany,  bat 
found  their  progress  barred^  in  attain- 
ing  a  certain  height,  by  steep  preci- 
pices impossible  to  sarmoant.  At 
the  very  first  alarm,  Vanity  Feal-o*- 
bells  had  sprang  firom  the  cart,  and 
now  dung  trembling  to  the  arm  of 
the  manager,  who  himself  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  presence  of  mind  as  he 
gazed,  with  the  displeasing  smile 
which  had  become  habitnal  to  liis 
features,  in  the  dhrection  where  the 
song  most  loudly  sounded.  Accos- 
tomed  to  bow  to  the  bnffots  of  fkte, 
he  seemed  not  to  conceive  the  idM 
of  possible  resistance  to,  or  escape 
firom,  a  coming  evU.  Maskfiower's 
conduct  was  in  striking  contrast  to 
this  apathy.  None  sought  an  asylam 
more  promptly  than  the  guitar-player, 
or  were  so  fortunate  in  finding  one. 
At  the  very  first  notes  of  the  gloomy, 
chant  of  the  Flagellants,  his  conorited 
hope  of  taming  them,  by  the  melo- 
dious strains  of  Ids  instrument,  from 
self-torture  to  worldly  joys,  wtf 
utterly   obliterated.     A  fow   agUe 
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bounds  brou(;ht  liini  to  the  rear  of 
the  cart,  into  which  he  climbed,  and 
pliautly  packed  his  slender  and  dimi- 
nutive lij^ure,  as  well  as  liis  beloved 
guitar,  into  the  interior  of  the  dragon. 
There  he  trusted  to  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  the  terrible  fanatics,  who 
were  wont  mercilessly  to  compel  all 
iiv'hom  they  found  upon  tl»eir  road 
to  become  sliarers  in  their  pain- 
ful penance.  But  the  man  who,  of 
all  the  company,  displayed  the  most 
terror-stricken  countenance  was  pre- 
cisely he  whose  callinj^  enjoined  un- 
ceasing mirth,  merriment,  and  jest. 
The  fear  of  death  in  his  pallid  feature.^, 
the  hair  of  his  head — from  which  his 
round  cap  had  fallen  off — standing 
ui)on  end,  his  limbs  convulsively 
quivering,  the  Jack-i>udding  clung  to 
the  spokes  of  one  of  his  cart-wheels. 
lie  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground 
but  for  the  stay  thus  afforded  to  his 
trembling  hands.  Incapable  of  arti- 
culation, his  lips  were  yet  in  continual 
movement,  as  though  he  strove  to 
speak,  whilst  his  voice  refused  its 
service. 

*'  Still  chanting  their  gloomy  can- 
ticle, a  lx)dy  of  Flagellants  now 
appeared  upon  the  road  leading  from 
the  highway,  whilst  other  detachments 
f  merged  from  side-paths  and  openings 
in  the  forest,  singing,  groaning,  la- 
menting, and  cursing  themselves. 
Two  men,  who  preceded  the  main  body, 
bore  blood-red  banners,  blazoned  with 
numerous  black  crosses,  in  their  left 
hands,  whilst  their  right  brandisheil 
knotted  scourges,  twined  with  thorns, 
\\hose  blows  fell,  in  measured  cadence, 
upon  their  half- naked  ])o<lies.  Streams 
of  blood  testitied  to  the  severity  of  the 
penance,  whilst  many  an  old  scar 
told  of  the  constancy  with  which  it 
had  been  practised.  The  example 
of  the  two  men  was  followed  by  all 
who  came  after  them  ;  followed,  too, 
l)y  those  who  issued  in  small  parties 
from  the  bushes.  Slowly  and  gloomily 
the  whole  of  th(j  Flagellants  strode 
forward,  interrupting  their  dull  mo- 
notonous song  only  by  the  blows  of 
the  scourges,  which  unmercifully  cut 
into  their  bare  shoulders.  The'  rear 
of  the  column  that  approached  by  the 
carriage- road  was  brought  up  by  a 
nimiber  of  women  and  children, 
marching  two  and  two  like  the  men. 
Amongst    them    was    remarkable    a 


woman  of  lofty  stature,  and  of  a 
conntenance  which  still  bore  traces 
of  former  beauty.  She  raged  mcNre 
furiously  against  herself  than  did  any 
of  her  companions  of  either  sex. 
Iler  hair  streamed  wildly  and  unre- 
strained over  her  shoulders ;  her  eyea 
cast  gleaming  and  uncertain  glances. 

^^  Meanwhile  the  strollers,  finding 
escape  impossible,  crowded  together, 
a  dismayed  and  palpitating  group, 
upon  the  spot  of  their  recent  bivouac, 
awaiting  wiiat  should  occur.  Only 
the  Jack-pudding,  incapable  of  move- 
ment or  decision,  remained,  as  if 
s])ell- bound,  grappled  to  the  wheel; 
and  Musktlower,  the  guitar- player, 
kept  himself  perfectly  still  and  mo- 
tionless in  the  strange  hiding-place  to 
which  fear  had  driven  him.  Vanity 
still  hung  on  the  manager^s  arm,  and 
overwhelmed  him  with  anxious  ques- 
tions. 

"*  What  will  happen,  say  you,  fair 
Vanity?'  was  the  discouraging  reply 
she  at  last  obtained.  '  Why,  simply 
this:  for  a  fortnight  or  so  we  must 
give  up  our  profe^ion  of  strolling 
players,  and  submit  ourselves  to  the 
sharp  discipline  of  strolling  scourgers. 
Your  delicate  shoulders  will  taste  of 
the  cruel  lash  ;  your  ruddy  lips  will 
sing,  instead  of  joyous  and  loving 
ditties,  the  dismal  songs  of  yonder 
penitents.  Submit  with  all  resigna- 
tion, sweet  Vanity !  Look  upon  it  as 
a  part  in  a  play  which  must  be  played 
out.  One  can  use  one's-self  to  auv- 
thing.  The  fortnight  will  have  an 
end,  and  then  we  may  once  more 
laugh  and  sing,  and  be  joyful.^ 

"  Thus  spoke  Fclician  Sweetbutter, 
his  features  decked  with  their  usual 
strange  smile.  The  whole  open  space 
was  now  occupied  by  the  Flagellants ; 
their  gloomy  chant  was  repeated  by 
more  than  a  thousand  throats ;  their 
numbers  seemed  to  extend  far  away 
into  the  forest.  Then  the  two  chiefs 
or  masters  waved  the  banners  that 
served  as  insignia  of  their  rank,  and 
the  whole  assemblage  burst  out  in 
chorus  with  the  words — 

"'Christ  was  comforted  with  gall, 
So  let  U.S  all  in  crosses  fall  I* 

And  straightway  the  whole  of  the 
Flagellants,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Masters,  stretched  out  their  arms,  and 
fell,  in  the  form  of  crosses,  with  their 
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faces  to  the  gronnd.  Thns  prostrate, 
they  repeated  the  words  in  yelliag 
and  despairing  accents.  Some  laid 
themselves  stiff  upon  their  backs,  to 
indicate  that  they  did  penance  for 
marder  committed  ;  others  uplifted 
two  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  thns 
confessing  themselves  perjured ;  whilst 
others,  in  various  ways  customary 
amongst  them,  declared  the  nature  of 
the  crimes  of  which  they  had  beeoi 
guilty.  At  last  the  chant  degenerated 
into  a  wild  howl;  many  were  seized 
with  convulsions;  some  uttered  the 
most  frightful  imprecations  against 
themselves.  Then,  at  another  sign 
from  the  Masters*  flags,  these  fieuiati^ 
howlings  ceased,  the  Flagellants  rose 
from  the  ground,  veiled  their  bleeding 
shoulders  with  black  cloths,  on  which 
crosses  were  sewn,  and  then,  appa- 
rently, for  the  first  time  remarked  tbe 
presence  of  the  terrified  and  anarioos 
group  of  strolling  players. 

^^  One  of  the  Masters,  a  tall  yoonff 
man,  whose  livid  countenance  and 
glaring  eyes  gave  him  the  look  of  a 
lunatic,  cast  gloomy  and  ominoos 
glances  at  the  strangers.  He  had  not 
the  appearance  of  a  Grerman  ;  his 
aquiline  nose,  dark  eyes,  and  bronaed 
complexion,  told  of  southern  origin. 
His  colleague,  who  stood  beside  him, 
a  little  man  with  a  wily  expression  of 
conntenance,  was  the  first  to  break  the 
stillness  that  now  prevailed. 

"'  Lift  up  your  voice,  Master 
Galeazzo,'  he  cried,  '  and  say  what 
we  shall  do  with  these  ?  Everything 
denotes  them  to  be  Satan*s  own  chil- 
dren, emissaries  from  the  prince  of 
darkness  to  seduce  and  ensnare  Chris- 
tians.  Sin  and  vanity  are  their 
errand  upon  earth  ;  for  them  will 
penance  be  wholesome — to  them  shall 
the  scourge  prove  the  palm -branch  of 
atonement  T 

"'  ^  Come  hither,  all  who  will  atone !' 
exclaimed  the  Italian  Galeazao  in  a 
hollow  tone,  as  he  laid  his  right  hand 
heavily  upon  Felician*s  shoulder. 
*  Thou  repentest  thy  sins,  my  brother; 
thou  wilt  do  penance,  then  and  thy 
companions,  and  willingly  wilt  thou 
chastise  tliy  sinful  body,  and  cause  thy 
blood  to  flow  under  the  lash,  to  do 
pleasure  to  God  and  the  Saviovr, 
and  to  avert,  through  their  grace,  the 
grievous  mortality  that  now  rayages 
the  world.' 


"T6o  well  did  the  slroQ«rs  koov 
that  a  refusal  would  in&llibly  awidKAD 
the  wrath  of  the  fanalios  to  an  extant 
that  might  endanger  their  Uvea.  Be- 
signing  themselves,  therefore,  to  an 
inevitable  misfortune,  they  put  on 
the  cloaks,  embroidered  with  crosses, 
which  were  presented  to  them  by  offi- 
cious Flag^anta,  and  accepted,  wiUi- 
ont  betraying  their  repugnance,  the 
knotted  and  thorny  scourges,  distri- 
buted by  the  second  Master,  a  eobbler 
from  Basle,  Godebrecht  by  name. 
Pretty  Vanity  alone  was  nnable  to 
suppress  a  deep  sigh  as  she  took  In 
hand  the  terrible  instrument  that  was 
to  lacerate  her  delicate  body.  Galeaaso 
heard  the  sigh.  With  a  wild  glanee 
he  turned  to  the  troop  of  female  Fl»- 
gellants,  who  were  assembled  hi  the 
background  apart  from  the  men. 

^^' Hither,  Joflhiede  1'  he  cried. 
^Take  these  women  and  ehildren  In 
thy  charge.  Here,  if  I  err  not,  la  a 
stiff-nedced  sinner  who  bae  drained 
to  the  very  dregs  the  c«p  of  woridljr 
pleasures.  For  great  sin,  hucfj 
penance!  Soonrge  thyself,  nnbaiipy 
wretch— scourge  thyself!'  ooatinaed 
he,  addressing  poor  Vaai^.  '  Only 
with  thine  own  blood  canst  thoa  waHi 
out  the  stains  upon  thy  sonL  At  tlie 
Lord's  command  the  angel  of  death 
has  arisen  I  He  has  spread  his  dvskj 
wings,  and  from  them  the  plainiA- 
poison  rains  do¥m  upon  the  diilares 
of  men !  In  the  hearts  of  sinners  the 
seed  finds  fertile  s<^l  Its  germ  la 
disease,  its  fmit  is  death !  Fall  dowm 
and  humble  thyself  in  thine  biiqoitlei, 
chastise  the  oormpt  flesh,  let  the  sia- 
ful  blood  flow !  Who  shall  say  that 
he  is  pure  from  sin?  It  la  the  por- 
tion of  the  prince  of  bell,  which  he  layt 
in  onr  cradles  at  onr  bhrth ;  it  is  t)M 
deadly  foe  that  rages  within  ns,  and 
that  we  must  wrestle  with  aadroot 
out  from  onr  sonls  and  fttnu  onr  fleait  I 
Scourge  thyself  1  scourge  thyself!* 

^'  For  God  we  shed  cor  bleed  to-d«r» 
So  shall  we  wadi  onr  sins  away  I 

^^  JofEriede,  the  woman  who,  as  w% 
have  ahready  mentioBed,  di8tiB|pQished 
herself  above  all  her  companion  by 
the  violenoe  of  her  demMsoor  aad 
self-castiffttUoB,  stepped  forward  at 
Galeaaao^i  biddiii|,  grasped  the  hmid 
(tf  the  strnggUng  YMd^,  and  dragged 
her  yiolently  into  tlie  ranks  of  tlm 
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female  Flagellants.  At  a  sign  from 
her,  the  remaining  women,  and  the 
children  belonging  to  the  band  of 
strollers,  followed  her  with  trembling 
steps  and  piteous  mien. 

'**  Henceforward  here  is  your 
place!'  said  Joffriede,  the  Mistress 
of  the  women,  in  a  harsh  severe  voice. 
'  Henceforward  let  no  thoughts,  but 
that  of  repentance  and  atonement, 
harbour  in  your  souls.  Confess  your 
sins  to  the  Masters ;  they  will  judge 
of  them,  and  ap[)ortion  your  penance. 
Spare  not  your  bodies ;  bethink  ye 
that,  with  each  blow  tliat  vou  deal  to 
the  foe  within  you,  you  advance  a 
step  to  heaven.  You  are  forbidden 
to  converse  with  men  without  my 
permission.  In  these  children,  too, 
the  spirit  of  hell  is  already  active. 
Save  them  from  his  power  :  drive  him 
out,  and  send  him  back  to  the  realm  of 
darkness  with  his  object  unachieved. 
Scourge  them !  scourge  them  !  The 
sight  of  their  blood  is  pleasing  to  God, 
who  gave  that  of  his  only  Son  for  sin- 
ful man.  Who  loves  her  child,  let  her 
scourge  him  and  put  him  to  penance  I ' 

"  The  mot  hers  trembled,  the  children 
wept;  JoflViede  gazed  at  them  with 
an  expression  of  cruel  joy.  .  .  . 
She  was  the  fit  associate  of  the  hor- 
rible fanatic  Galcazzo.  By  the 
example  of  their  frantic  i)enance  and 
self-martyrdom  the  i)air  dominated 
the  horde  of  Flagellants,  their  fol- 
lowers ;  whilst  Godebrecht  the  cobbler 
employed  his  seeming  sanctity  as  a 
means  of  contenting  his  avarice,  and 
did  his  utmost  to  augment,  by  cruelty 
and  violence,  the  awe  and  terror  which 
the  sect  inspired. 

'•  The  strollers  were  separated  and 
disseminated  in  the  ranks  of  the  Fla- 
gellants. With  a  mournful  counte- 
nance the  manager  sought  to  discover 
the  lambs  of  his  scattered  flock. 
Himself  placed  between  Galeazzo 
and  Godebrecht,  he  could  venture 
but  stolen  glances  around  him.  On 
beholding  Vanity  by  the  side  of  the 
stern  and  gloomy  JoflViede,  he  could 
not  restrain  the  singular  smile  which 
usually  served  as  preface  to  his  dis- 
course. But  it  quickly  faded  away 
again,  for,  guarded  as  he  was  by  the 
two  Masters  of  the  terrible  sect,  how 
could  he  venture  to  address  to  the 
unfortunate  songstress  words  of  con- 
solation and  hope  ? 


"The  centre  of  the  cleariDg,  where, 
so  short  a  time  previously,  the  players 
had  held  their  joyous  repast,  was  now 
bare  of  everything  worth  notice,  ex- 
cept the  cart  with  the  baggage  and 
properties.  This  cart  still  served  as 
support  to  the  Jack-pudding,  who 
continued  incapable  of  thought  or 
action.  The  unfortunate  buffoon, 
grappled  to  his  wheel,  had  beheld, 
with  unspeculative  gaze,  the  meta- 
morphosis of  his  jovial  comrades  into 
rigid  penitents.  Evidently  ho  had 
no  clear  conception  of  what  passed 
before  his  eyes  ;  a  nameless  and  inex- 
plicable terror  absorbed  all  his  facul- 
ties. Presently  his  piteous  figure  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  (jodebrecht, 
who  approached  him  with  a  scomfol 
and  malignant  smile. 

*'  *  Friend,'  said  the  cobbler  of 
Basle,  ^  methinks  I  should  know  thee ! 
Have  wo  not  already  met  in  the  good 
city  of  Strasburg  ?  Wert  thou  not 
one  of  those  who,  convicted  of  having 
poisoned  the  wells  to  destroy  good 
Christians,  awaited  in  the  cath^ral 
square  the  just  punishment  of  their 
crimes  ?  Speak,  accursed  crucifier  of 
the  Redeemer !  Canst  thou  deny  that 
thou  art  a  foe  of  the  faithful,  a  Jew 
poisoner,  who,  with  his  accomplices 
in  crime,  has  brought  about  and 
spread  the  deadly  pestilence  ?  * 

**At  the  approach  and  words  of 
the  cobbler,  the  buffoon  showed  symp- 
toms of  returning  consciousness.  His 
arms,  relaxing  their  hold  of  the 
cartwheel,  sank  pendant  by  his  sides, 
and  he  fell  at  Godebrecht*s  feet,  fore- 
boding the  dismal  fate  which  he 
once  already  had  escaped  but  by 
the  merest  accident.  He  would  have 
risen  and  spoken,  but  in  the  attempt 
his  strength  again  failed  him,  and 
again  he  sank  senseless  to  the 
earth,  overpowered  by  the  fear  of 
death. 

*'  *  A  Jew  !  a  Jew ! '  yelled  the 
Flagellants,  with  a  terrible  outbreak 
of  fanatical  fury.  *  Fire  here  !  faggots 
and  a  pile !  The  poisoner,  the  Re- 
deemer's foe,  must  bum  ! ' 

"  A  sign  from  Galeazzo  reduced 
the  raving  multitude  to  tranquillity. 
He  approached  the  buffoon,  who  lay 
motionless  on  the  ground  and  sharply 
scrutinised  his  features.  His  eye 
gleamed,  the  dark  veins  upon  his 
brow  were  distended. 
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"  ^  It  is  one  of  those  who,  not  satis- 
fied with  having  done  God^s  Son  to 
death  upon  the  cross,  would  fain  ex- 
tirpate the  believers  in  his  holy  word,* 
said  the  Italian  between  his  set  teeth. 
•  We  will  do  a  good  work ;  we  will 
do  judgment  on  the  child  of  Belial. 
His  brethren  have  atoned  their  crimes 
in  flames  of  fire  and  in  the  deep 
waters  of  rivers ;  he  shall  be  buried 
with  his  sin,  he  shall  die  the  death 
which  so  many  blessed  martyrs  have 
met  at  the  hands  of  these  devil's 
worshippers.  Stone  him  1 '  he  shouted 
in  a  terrible  voice.  *  Harl  down  upon 
him  yonder  rocky  wall,  that  bis  bones 
may  be  crushed,  and  that  the  memory 
of  his  punishment  may  endure,  a  per- 
petual warning,  in  the  monument  that 
covers  him  I  * 

'^  Hundreds  of  hands  were  ready  to 
execute  the  order  of  the  fierce  Italian. 
AVith  frantic  yells  and  cries,  the  Fla- 
gellants, Godebrecht  at  their  head, 
seized  the  unhappv  follower  of  the 
Jewish  law,  and  dragged  him  to  a 
prominent  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
quarry.  Life  seemed  to  have  already 
left  him.  In  his  deathlike  swoon  he 
was  totally  unconscious  of  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  frightful  death  that 
awaited  him.  In  vain  did  Felician 
rai.^c  his  imploring  voice ;  in  vain  did 
Vanity,  notwithstanding  her  dislike 
to  the  bufi'oon,  weep  for  his  impend- 
ing fate :  the  manager's  words  were 
unheard  in  the  general  tumult,  the 
singcfs  tears  were  wholly  disregarded. 
I'pon  a  slight  elevation  of  the  ground, 
selected  as  scaffold  for  this  impromptn 
execution,  the  unfortunate  victim  lay 
motionless.  A  mercifal  fate  spared 
him  at  least  the  physical  suflfenug  of 
a  martyr's  doom.  His  eyes  were 
closed,  his  features  distorted,  his 
Countenance  ashy  pale. 

'*  Then  sprang  the  ferocious  Gale- 
azzo  upon  a  stone  near  at  hand,  so  as 
to  be  seen  by  all.  The  Flagellants 
formed  a  deep  circle  round  their  vic- 
tim —  all  armed  with  fragments  of 
sti'ue,  wliich  lay  in  great  quantity 
nt  the  foot  of  the  quarry.  The  gaze 
(»!'  all  was  riveted  on  Galcasao, 
who,  with  a  seemingly  supcrnatnral 
stivn;;th.  held,  ixtised  with  both  hands 
al'uvc  his  head,  an  enormous  stone, 
with  which  he  took  aim  at  the  head 
i<t  the  .low,  who  lay  but  few  paces  in 
hi.4  front. 


^*  *  Accursed  be  the  murderer  of  the 
Saviour  1 '  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  in 
a  shrill  tone,  distinctly  heajrd  by  the 
most  distant  of  the  crowd.  At  the 
same  moment  he  hurled  the  mass  of 
stone  at  the  miserable  object  of  his 
persecution.  A  thousand  voices 
echoed  his  cry ;  countless  stones  fol- 
lowed the  one  be  had  cast,  and,  upon 
the  spot  where,  an  instant  before, 
the  Jew*8  motionless  body  had  been 
visible,  there  now  was  seen  a  stone- 
heap  of  considerable  height  and  dr* 
cnmference,  from  beneath  which  a 
stream  of  thick  black  blood  dowly 
trickled  forth. 

^^  The  inhuman  fury  and  mad  seal 
of  the  Flagellants  seemed  satisfied  by 
the  living  sacrifice  just  offered  np. 
At  a  signal  from  the  flags  of  tho 
Masters,  the  fanatics  formed  them- 
selves into  a  long  column,  two  deep* 
and  slowly  left  the  scene  of  thdr 
cruelty,  moving  in  the  direction  of 
the  high-road.     The  Masters  stroek 
up  a  verse  of  their  nsnal  song  of 
penance,  and  the  whole  assemblage 
joined  In  the  gloomy  strain,  whidn 
resounded  from  the  far  distance  lonff. 
after    the    strange    procession    bad- 
quitted  the  shade  of  the  forest. 

''  When  all  was  again  quite  stiU^ 
when  some  time,  indeed,  had  elapsed 
since  the  last  note  had  died  away — a 
slight  stir  was  perceptible  in  the 
pasteboard  body  of  the  dragon  in  the 
cart,  whose  wretched  horse,  during 
the  whole  of  these  events,  had  shown 
not  the  slightest  disposition  to  stir 
from  the  place.  The  movement  of 
the  monster^s  body  increased,  pre- 
sently the  creature  raised  itself  np ; 
and  then,  creeping  slowly  and  can* 
tiously  from  its  interior,  the  guitar- 
player,  Mnskflower,  made  his  appear* 
ance,  and  looked  shily  and  tlmldhr 
aronnd  him,  as  if  to  make  snre  that  all 
danger  was  over  of  his  being  oom-^ 
pelled  to  take  scourge  in  hand  and- 
qult  mnsic  for  flagellation.  Convlnoed^ 
tiiat  he  had  nothing  moie  to  fear,  ho 
jumped  firom  the  cart  and  scampered 
away  into  the  very  thickest  part  of 
the  forest,  abandoning  horse  and 
vehicle,  which,  considering  the  oon* 
dition  of  the  former,  conld  only  hava 
impeded.  Instead  of  accelerating,  his 
flight.*^ 

MrDdring*s       ^el  d<  i        b 
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liiifT  surprises ;  its  aim  is  to  preserve 
the  memory  and  8|)rea(i  the  knowledge 
of  certain  &in;(ular  events  and  nsages 
of  a  remote  and  romantic  period  of 
German  hi.stor}'.    The  author's  cliief 
skill  is  shown  in  grouping  upon  one 
canvass,  without  crowding:  or  appear- 
ance of  eflbrt,  80  many  of  the  types 
and  pcculiarilios  of  the  time.     With 
true  (lerman  industrv,  lie  lias  dived 
deep  into  the  chronicles  and  poetical 
relics  of  those  days.     In  his  mode  of 
handling  his  subject  there  is  a  mani- 
fest but  perhaps  an  involuntary  imita- 
tion of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Pater  Clams, 
although  of  a  less  belligeront  nature 
than  the  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst,  h:i3 
touches  which  recall  the  boon  com- 
panion of  CoMir-de-Lion;  and  if  the 
Jew  Simeon  Stork  and  his  daughter 
Cheyle  are  in  cliaracter  as  op]K)site 
as  well  may  Ik?  to  Isaac  of  York  and 
the  high-souled  Kebecca,  the  lists  of 
Ash!)v-de-Ia-Zouch  will  nevertheless 
occur  to  the  memory  of  most  readers 
when  tliey  meet  the  rich  Israelite  and 
his  daughter  at  the  annual  l)anquet, 
known  as  the  Stag  Feast,  held  at  the 
house  of  the  Lateran  in  Frankfort  on 
the   Maine.      The  two  Jews   repair 
thither  in  disguise,  are  discovered,  ill- 
treated,  and  narrowly  escape  with  life, 
for  which  they  are  indebted  to  the 
gallant   and  vijiorous  interference  of 
Salentine  voni  Klieine  and  of  a  monk 
of  the  order  of  Grey  Penitents,  who  is 
an  important  character  in  the  tale, 
lie  goes  by  the  name  of  Master  Lucas, 
wears  a  mask  which  none  have  ever 
seen  removed,  and  which  is  said  to 
conceal  the  ravages  of  leprosy,  that 
terrible  disease,  tlien   a  sentence  of 
banishment  from  the  world   and   of 
total  exclusion  from  intercourse  with 
man.      Master  Lucas,  however,  has 
found  indirect  means  of  maintaining 
such  intercourse.     From  his  seclusion 
in  the  Ingellieimer  Meadow,  a  small 
island  on  the  Rhine,  he  sends  forth 
tender  sonnets  and  sweetly  melancholy 
verses  wliio.h  have  won  him  a  reputa- 
tion throughout  all  (iermany.    Salen- 
tine, whose  medical  educati(m  and  cul- 
tivated intellect  place  him  above  vul- 
gar prejudice,  and  who  discredits  the 
contaj:ion  of  leprosy,  has  visited  the 
recluse  in  his  log-hut  upon  theKhine, 
and  wonders  to  reeofruise  him  in  the 
crowded  city.     He  would  fain  accost 
him,  but  the  crowd  and  tumult  sepa- 
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rate  them ;  and  when  be  has  left  Clieyle 
in  safety  at  her  house  ckor,  and  le- 
tums  to  the  river^s  bank,  where  the 
monk  is  making  snperhnman   eflbits 
to  save  the  Jew,  the  cbarch    bc^ 
suddenly  clang,  and  the  dismal  song 
of  the  Flagellants  is  beard,   as   the 
head  of  their  column  appears  npon 
the  bridge  connecting  the  sabnrb  of 
Sachsenhausen  with  the  city  of  Frank- 
fort.   This  creates  a  diversion  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  draw  off  even  the 
Jew- detesting  mob  of  the  Free  City ; 
the  great  event,  long  expected,  of  the 
Flagellants*    entrance,  distracts    the 
attention  of  all    from    the   panting 
Israelite   and  his  cowled  protector ; 
the  i>o])ulace  hurry  to  meet  the  fana- 
tics— some,  doubtless,  with  intent  to 
join  them;  but  none,  certainty,  with 
\QTy  friendly  feelings  and  intentions 
towards    the    authorities  and  upper 
cla^^es.      The    Jew    is    saved ;    the 
monk  has  disap])earcd,  and  Salentine 
seeks  him  in  vain. 

*^  That  which  had  occarred,  upon 
the  passage  of  the  Flagellants,  in  other 
cities  of  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
was  repeated  upon  their  entrance  into 
Frankfort.  Peasants  had  preceded 
them,  and  annomiced  their  coming, 
but  none  had  thought  or  dared  to 
shut  the  gates  against  them.  And, 
indeed,  they  followed  so  closely  npon 
the  heel.s  of  their  rustic  heralds,  that 
there  was  no  time  for  the  city  autho- 
rities to  decide  upon  measures  which 
ought  to  have  been  sooner  taken. 
Like  an  interminable  procession  of 
grim  sj)ectres,  a  train  of  gloomy 
figures,  whose  naked  backs  and 
shoulders  bore  the  scars  of  their  piti- 
less scourging,  streamed  over  the 
bridge  to  the  cathedral,' 


I « 


'  Como  hither  all,  ^-ho  urill  atone  ! 


Before  the  fanatics  reached  the  cathe- 
dral, these  words,  acting  like  a  charm, 
drew  hundreds  to  their  blood-stained 
banner.  S})acious  as  was  the  edifice, 
it  could  not  contain  all  who  sought 
admission.  The  open  space  around 
it,  ami  the  adjacent  streets,  were 
thronged  with  the  intruders.  The 
cathedral  was  completely  illuminated; 
on  the  square  and  in  the  streets 
burned  links  and  pitch -torches. 
When  the  thousand  -  voiced  song 
cea>ed,  there  was  heard  the  whistling 
and  slashes  of  the  scourges,  the  groans 
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and  sighs  of  tho  penitents,  the  denun- 
ciations and  the  curses  they  ejacu- 
lated a<;ainst  themselves,  and  against 
their  sins.  In  short,  the  scene  in  the 
forest  was  repeato<l  in  the  town,  but 

upon  a  greater  scale In 

the  course  of  the  following  day,  the 
Fla^jjo Hants  made  several  processions 
through  the  city.  Their  song  of  pen- 
ance, resounding  afar,  the  noise  of 
the  bell-ringers,  whom  they  compelled 
to  accompany  them,  set  in  motion 
not  only  all  the  townspeople,  but  also 
the  adjacent  rural  population,  which 
swarmed  into  Frankfort.  And  when 
those  whom  curiosity  thus  attracted, 
beheld  the  ghastly  figures  of  tho 
Flagellants,  with  the  bleeding  wounds 
upon  their  bare  shoulders,  with  their 
eyes  seemingly  traustigured  and  their 
features  convulsed  by  a  martyr's  ec- 
stasy ;  when,  in  the  full  tide  of  gloomy 
harmony,  there  burst  upon  their  ears 
the  warning  summons  to  penance  and 
atonement — then  did  the  throng  of 
?l>(;ctators,  struck  with  the  idea  that 
these  penitents  were  specially  chosen 
to  reconcile  mankind  with  Heaven, 
burst  out  iuto  a  loud  cry  of  lamenta- 
tion, which  blended  strangely  with  the 
notes  of  the  song ;  then  did  numbers 
]»ress  forward  to  be  invested  by  the 
]M asters  with  the  becrossed  garment 
of  salvation,  and  to  be  received  iuto 
the  fellowship  of  the  penitents." 
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is  deferred  by  Mr  Doring,  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  bis  novel,  and  to  the  ere 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  fanatics  from 
the  city.  In  the  mean  time,  the  plot 
of  the  book  is  developed.  Cheylo 
Stork,  having  fallen  desperately '  in 
love  with  Salentine,  bribes  the  Rabbi 
and  physician,  Manasseh  Ben  Aher, 
with  the  promise  of  a  costly  turquoise 
and  a  ruby  of  immense  value,  to 
compose  a  philter,  which  shall  secure 
her  the  affections  of  the  young  patri- 
cian. It  is  to  be  administered  by  the 
Kabbi  himself,  as  a  newly  discovered 
and  precious  medicament,  which  he 
wishes  the  Christian  leech  to  taste, 
when  he  meets  Salentine  in  the  hos- 
pitals. Amongst  other  ingredients, 
essential  to  the  philter,  is  the  blood 
of  a  Christian  maiden.  This,  Cheyle, 
whose  blind  passion  recoils  from  no 
crime,  engages  to  provide.  Imagina, 
a  child  whom  Salentine  courage- 
ously rescued  from  amongst  festering 
corpses  in  a  house  where  all  but  she 
had  perished  of  the  plague,  is  kid- 
napped by  the  treacherous  retainers 
who  supply,  in  Herr  vom  Rheine*8 
establishment,  the  place  of  his  serfs- 
no  w  in  the  ranks  of  the  Flagellants. 
Fortunately  the  conversation  between 
Cheyle  and  the  Rabbi,  which  occurs 
in  the  night  in  the  Jew's  cemetery, 
is  overheard  by  Felician  Sweetbutter, 
who,  weary  of  whipping  himself,  has 


Although  the  plague,  at  the  time  of    fled  the  society  of  Galeazzo  and  Gode- 


the  Fla^'ellants'  arrival  at  Frankfort, 
had  abated  somewhat  of  its  fury,  it 
still  committed  great  ravages,  and  the 
poople  were  under  the  full  influence 
of  the  terror  it  inspired.  It  happened 
tliat  the  Jews,  either  by  accident,  or 
in  conse(iuence  of  their  more  habitu- 
ally temperate  mode  of  life,  had  suf- 
fered less  than  the  Christians — a 
questionable  advantage,  since  it  drew 
upon  them  the  suspicions  of  the  pre- 
judiced mob,  and  gave  occasion  to 
their  numerous  enemies  to  revive  the 
old  malignant  story  of  the  poisoned 
wells.  And  many  desperate  charac- 
ters, of  tho  dregs  of  the  people,  bad 
be(Mi  heard  openly  to  say  that  they 
awaited  only  the  coming  of  the  Fla- 
gfllants  to  put  the  houses  of  the  Is- 
raelites to  sack  and  pillage,  and  their 
inmates  to  the  same  cruel  death  suf- 
fered by  their  brethren  in  Basle  and 
Stnisburg.  The  execution  of  these 
tlireats  was  deferred,  or,  at  any  rate 


brecht,  and  taken  temporary  refuge 
in  a  tomb.  Disguising  himself  as  a 
Jew,  he  enters  the  Rabbi's  service 
and  defeats  his  criminal  projects.  A 
well-contrived  incident  comes  next. 
Muskflower,  who  has  also  managed 
to  evade  the  vigilance  of  the  scourgers, 
and  whose  immense  vanity  is  not  in 
the  least  abated  by  his  compulsoir 
penance,  hears  of  Simeon  Stork's 
liandsome  daughter  and  teeming  cof- 
fers, and  of  Cheyle's  unbounded  in- 
fluence over  her  parent.  The  musi- 
cian resolves  to  win  the  daughter  and 
possess  the  wealth ;  his  personal  fas- 
cinations, aided  by  the  strains  of  his 
guitar,  insure  him,  he  believes,  a 
])rompt  and  signal  victory  over  the 
heart  of  the  beautiful  Israelite.  He 
finds  means  of  access  to  her  garden 
terrace,  and  is  pestering  her  with 
high-flown  protestations,  which  she 
receives  with  ineffable  scorn,  when  the 
voice  of  her  father  close  at  hand  is 
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heard.      Pitying  the  panic-terror  of 
her  contemptible  admirer,  she  con- 
ceals him — as  the  only  means  of  sav- 
ing him  from   Simeon's  dagger — in 
a  large  chest  made  of  thick  wicker- 
work,  where  she  keeps  the  precious 
jewels  with  which  her  father's  pride 
has  adorned  her.    The  chest,  which 
had  once    contained    the    dowry  of 
Cheyle's  mother,  and  which  has  been 
preserved  by  the  daughter  for  the 
same  purpose,  is  abundantly  capacious 
for  the  diminutive  form  of  the  stroll- 
ing minstrel.      The  crevices  of  the 
wicker-work  allow  the  passage  of  just 
enough  air  to  keep  him  from  suffoca- 
tion, and  permit  him  to  hear  much 
of  what  passes  around  him.    To  be 
hidden  in  queer  places  seems  the  fate 
of  the  unlucky  guitar-player.     It  is 
with  considerable  disquietude  that  he 
hears  the  heavy  lid  of  the  chest  locked 
upon  him  ;    but  his  imagination  is 
still  strongly  impressed  with  the  ter- 
rible death  of  the  Jew  buffoon,  which 
he  witnessed  from  the  belly  of  the 
dragon,   and  he  lies  perfectly  still, 
scarcely  daring  or  able  to  breathe. 
Simeon  has  just  returned  from  a  vain 
search  for  Salentine,  for  whom  Cheyle 
had  sent  him.     She  has  felt  unwell 
all   day,   and  her  indisposition  now 
assumes   an  alarming  form.      Man- 
asseh,  who  dwells   hard  by,  is  sent 
for,  and  arrives  just  as  the  appear- 
ance of  dark  spots  on  hands,  brow, 
and  bosom,  proclaims  her  malady  to 
be  the  plague,  and  her  doom  sealed. 
The  frenzied  father  rends  his  gar- 
ment,   and    flies    howling   from   the 
infection.      But    what    would    have 
been  the  poor  player's  feelings  had  he 
heard   Cheyle,   who  dreads  his  dis- 
covery in  her  apartment  as  a  post- 
humous stain  upon  her  reputation, 
make  Manasseh  swear,  by  all  that  a 
Jew  holds  most  sacred,  to  have  the 
trunk  that  contains  him  interred  with 
her!  Muskflower  is  spared  that  pang ; 
for  the  terror  of   finding  himself   in 
such    close    proximity    to  a  plague 
patient   has    worked    so    powerfully 
upon  his  weak  mind  and  feeble  body 
that  he  has    sunk  into  a   swoon,  in 
which  he  continues  during  Cheyle's 
last   agony,    and  during  the    imme- 
diately ensuing  preparations  for  her 
burial. 

Whilst   this  occurs   in   the  Jew's 
quarter,   as  yet    unassailed    by  the 


Flagellants— although  many  of  these, 
and  especially  Godebrecht,  the  coTot- 
ous  and  sensual  cobbler  from  Basle, 
await  impatiently  a  pretext  for  an 
attack— Salentine*s  father,  the  vener- 
able Ilanns  vom  Rheine,  receiTes 
from  a  peasant  lad  a  ring,  which  he 
recognises  as  one  he  had  given  many 
years  before  at  Rome  to  a  dear  friend 
and  companion  in  arms,  who  has 
since  proved  false  and  disappeared. 
With  the  ring  is  delivered  a  message, 
to  the  effect  that  he  who  sends  it 
awaits  the  old  knight  at  a  spot  which 
may  still  be  recognised,  although 
under  widely  altered  conditions,  by 
the  wanderer  in  the  pleasant  environs 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 

**  The  Field  or  Farm  of  the  Good 
People,  known,  in  popular  phrase,  as 
Good-Folk's-Field,  is  situated  below 
the  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Maine.  The  ground  rises  there  into 
a  low  hill,  whence,  although  the  ele*- 
vation  above  the  surrounding  level  is 
but  slight,  an  extensive  view  is  com- 
manded up  and  down  stream.  Be- 
yond the  broad  and  fertile  plain, 
here  bounded  by  the  river,  arises  the 
wooded  range  of  the  Taunus,  with 
its  gently  swelling  heights,  and  with 
the  ruins  of  the  castles  of  Konigstein 
and  Falkenstein  still  towering  proudly 
in  their  decay ;  whilst  at  its  foot, 
through  rich  pasture,  flows  the  rivu- 
let of  the  Nidda.  ...  At  the 
period  a  few  of  whose  events  it  is 
here  our  endeavour  to  cast  into  the 
form  of  a  romantic  picture,  the  Field 
of  the  Good  People  was  far  from  pre- 
senting, as  now,  an  aspect  of  rural 
peace  and  tranquillity.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  trench  and  by 
strong  loopholed  walls,  and  entered 
only  over  a  drawbridge,  which  at 
evening  was  raised.  The  owners  of 
the  two  knightly  castles  upon  whose 
battlements  Time  had  not  then  laid 
his  destructive  hand,  but  which  frown- 
ed grimly  from  the  mountain  border, 
were  as  dangerpus  to  the  proprietors 
or  tenants  of  such  solitary  farms  as  to 
the  merchant's  laden  carts  or  pack- 
horses  upon  the  open  highway.  The 
peasant's  flock  was  held  good  booty  j 
his  crops  were  not  safe  from  strong- 
handed  aggression;  he  had  need  of 
such  means  of  defence  as  enabled 
him  to  resist  his  foe  until  succoured 
bv  burghers  and  mercenaries  from  the 
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city — reinforcements  which  often  prov- 
ed insufficient,  and  had  to  yield  to 
the  superior  numbers  or  more  warlike 
qualities  of  the  robber  knights. 

"It  was  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  Good 
People,  as  the  occupants  of  this  farm 
were  called,  to  shelter  and  care  for 
persons  aflicted  with  leprosy,  a  dis- 
ease then  deemed  incurable,  and  held 
in  greater  horror  even  than  the  plague.* 
Here  stood  a  chai>el  by  the  wayside, 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  by 
which  none  passed  without  offering 
up  a  prayer.  On  either  side  of  this 
chapel  were  two  narrow  cells,  each 
higli  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  up- 
right in.  Behind  their  iron-grated 
windows  the  unfortunate  lepers  show- 
ed themselves,  clattering  together 
two  wooden  dishes  in  which  they  re- 
ceived the  alms  of  the  compassionate. 
For  them  there  were  neither  parents 
nor  children,  brethren  nor  friends. 
The  frightful  disease  severed  the  holi- 
est bonds  of  life,  parted  happy  hus- 
bands and  wives,  tore  the  suckling 
from  the  mother's  breast.  All  the 
blessings  and  advantages  that  man 
derives  from  social  intercourse  and 
institutions,  were  forfeited  by  the 
leper  on  the  instant  of  the  discovery 
of  his  malady.  For  him  the  world 
was  dead  ;  and  he  for  the  world." 

At  this  ominous  trys ting-place  the 
old  knight  finds  the  Grey  Penitent 
-waiting  for  him,  and  at  his  feet  an 
aged  hound,  his  own  gift,  many  years 
before,  to  the  faithless  friend  who  had 
done  him  deadly  injury.  The  name 
of  the  dog,  inadvertently  pronounced, 
betrays  the  identity  of  the  masked 
monk  to  his  former  companion  in 
arms.  The  interview  that  follows 
bears  upon  the  main  j)lot  of  the  story, 
and  relates  to  the  parentage  of  Regi- 
na,  a  foundling,  and  an  adopted  daugh- 
ter of  Ilerr  vom  Kheinc,  to  whom 
Salentine  is  attached,  but  whose  un- 
known birth  is  an  obstacle  to  their 
union.  Without  possessing  extraor- 
dinary merit,  the  plot  of  the  book  is 
decidedly  ingenious,  and  some  of  the 
situations  are  highly  dramatic.  We 
return  to  the  unfortunate  Muskflower. 
According  to  the  law,  Cheyle  was  to 
be  buried  within  three  hours  after  her 
docease.      Small  pomp  attended  the 


obsequies  of  one  dead  of  the  plague. 
No  friends  were  there,  or  mourning 
relatives;  oven  her  father,  who  had 
loved  her  so  passionately  in  life,  feared 
to  approach  her  corpse.  Borne  by 
rude  hirelings,  followed  only  by  tho 
Kabbi,  her  coffin  made  the  short 
transit  from  Simeon's  dwelling  to  the 
adjacent  burial-ground.  Melach,  the 
Kabbi's  assistant  in  his  laboratory ,  and 
another  servant,  bore  between  them 
the  wicker  trunk  which,  according  to 
Cheyle's  last  request,  was  to  be  buried 
with  her.  The  motion  shook  Musk- 
flower out  of  his  swoon.  Still  igno- 
rant of  the  death  of  the  Jewess,  he 
made  no  doubt  that,  by  her  orders,  he 
was  being  conveyed  to  some  solitary 
place,  where  he  would  be  restored  to 
liberty.  He  was  greatly  puzzled  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  noises 
he  heard  upon  his  passage.  That 
terrible  yell,  that  howl  of  lamentation, 
proceeded  from  Simeon  Stork,  who, 
as  the  scanty  procession  issued  forth, 
showed  himself  with  frantic  gestures 
at  a  window,  struck  his  breast  and 
face  till  the  blood  streamed,  and  then, 
with  a  w41d,  despairing  laugh,  stag- 
gered back  into  his  apartment.  That 
dismal  wailing  was  from  the  hand- 
maidens and  serving-men  of  the 
wealthy  Jew,  who  thronged  the  |^ble 
windows.  Then  there  was  a  noise  of 
many  voices,  some  speaking  gravely 
of  the  death  of  the  most  beautiful 
virgin  of  God's  chosen  people ;  others, 
with  spiteful  laughter,  sneering  at  the 
premature  fate  of  the  proud,  wealthy, 
hard-hearted  Jewess,  and  reviling  her 
for  the  strange  avarice  which  took 
with  her  to  the  very  grave  riches  and 
worldly  goods. 

"  A  cold  sweat  broke  out  over  poor 
Muskflower's  body  as  he  began  to 
suspect  the  truth.  But  no  1  so  cruel, 
so  infernal  a  revenge  for  so  trifling  an 
offence,  could  never  have  been  con- 
trived by  the  dying  woman.  And  yet, 
how  was  he  to  explain  the  words  he 
heard?  Suddenly  the  murmur  and 
bustle  around  him  increased  into 
tumult,  and  he  heard  a  sharp  voice, 
which  certainly  belonged  to  no  Jew, 
but  which  he  well  remembered  to  have 
before  heard  under  no  pleasant  cir- 
cumstances. 


'  Outside  of  Strasburg,  and  of  other  cities,  were  similar  Good  Folk's  Farms,  whoae- 
ojcupants  were  bound  to  fulfil  similar  duties  towards  lepers. 
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**  'Why  do  ye  permit,*  said  the  voice, 
*  the  gold  and  jewels  of  the  Jewess  to 
go  down  with  her  to  the  grave  ?  They 
belong  not  to  her,  wlio  acquired  them 
by  robbery  of  Christians.  Break  open 
the  chest ;  let  us  see  its  contents ! 
By  the  holy  scourge,  these  murderers 
of  the  Saviour  would  gladly  bury  with 
them  the  world's  wealth,  so  confirmed 
arc  they  in  greed  and  stubborn  ava- 
rice.' 

"  The  voice  was  that  of  Godebrecht, 
the  cobbler,  from  Basle.  A  great 
throng  of  people  had  pressed  iuto  the 
burial-ground,  and  amongst  them 
vere  numerous  Flagellants,  who  kept 
close  to  Godebrecht,  and  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  beiug  there  with  some 
particular  object.  From  amongst 
them  proceeded  threatening  voices, 
recalling  the  events  of  Strasburg  and 
Basle,  and  declaring  it  was  time  to 
treat  the  Frankfort  Jews  in  the  same 
way,  and  that  they  would  draw  down 
upon  themselves  the  vengeanco  of 
Ileaven  if  they  longer  abstained  from 
punishing  those  poisoners  of  the  wells, 
and  slanderers  of  the  Divinity.  A  num- 
ber of  men  pressed  round  Melach  and 
his  fellow- bearer,  ready,  apparently, 
to  give  efiect  to  (iodebrecht's  exhorta- 
tion ;  and  the  two  servants  had  diffi- 
culty in  making  their  way  with  the  chest 
to  the  edge  of  the  grave,  into  which 
Manasseh,  aware  of  the  impending 
danger,  had  bad  the  coffin  lowered  as 
quickly  as  possible.  While  the  Kabbi 
hastily  muttered  a  short  prayer,  Me- 
lach, aided  by  bis  companion,  bad 
just  raised  the  chest  from  the  ground 
to  commit  it  also  to  the  grave,  when 
suddenly  he  let  it  fall  again,  and 
hastily  withdrawing  it  from  the  brink 
of  the  pit — 

"  *  By  the  Holy  Virgin!'  he  ex- 
claimed, *  there  is  a  living  thing  in 
the  box!  It  moves  and  groans  I 
It  is  a  human  being,  whom  they  would 
bury  alive  1 ' 

"  Confounded  and  horror-struck,  the 
Rabbi  gazed  at  his  servant  and  assis- 
tant, whose  ejaculation  inspired  him 
with  a  terrible  misgiving.  Imagina's 
escape  was  now  explicable ;  she  had 
been  aided  by  the  Christian  who,  in 
Jewish  guise,  had  stolen  into  his 
household.  But  it  was  no  time  to 
reflect  on  things  past.  The  false 
Melach  had  alreadv  divested  himself 
of  a  wig  and  artificial  beard.   An  odd 


grinning  physiognomy,  which  cer- 
tainly bore  no  trace  of  Eastern  origin, 
was  exposed  to  view. 

^^  *  A  Christian  amongst  the  Jews !  * 
shouted  those  standing  near  him,  in 
accents  of  great  astonishment.  There 
was  a  general  movement  in  the  crowd, 
which  pressed  closer  round  the  grave 
of  the  Jewess.  Godebrecht  gazed 
keenly  at  the  man  who  had  under- 
gone this  startling  change.  He  thought 
be  recognised  him ;  something  told  him 
that  he  had  a  right  over  him.  Bat 
attention  was  quickly  diverted  from 
Melach  by  another  strange  apparition. 
Aided  bv  numerous  readv  hands,  the 
newly  discovered  Christian  quickly 
burst  open  the  lid  of  the  trunk ;  and, 
this  done,  there  arose,  slowly  and 
with  difliculty,  from  the  depths  of  his 
narrow  prison,  a  slender  diminntiTe 
man,  whose  pallid  featnres  were  dis- 
torted by  terror,  and  who  cast  an  un- 
certain and  bewildered  glance  over 
the  Borrounding  crowd.  He  trembled 
in  every  limb ;  he  opened  his  lips  to 
speak,  but  no  words  came.  Then  his 
gaze  fixed  itself  upon  the  man  who 
had  been  the  first  to  perceive  hiB 
struggles  in  the  trunk,  and  the  faint- 
ing, gasping  noise,  which  was  all  that 
his  half- suffocated  condition  allowed 
him  to  make.  He  regarded  him  with 
a  sickly  smile,  slowly  extended  to  him 
his  right  hand,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
faint  voice — 

"  *  Felician ! ' 

"  *  Muskflower ! '  replied  Felician, 
whom  the  reader  assuredly  will  long 
since  have  recognised  under  the  mask 
of  Melach." 

Nothing  could  better  have  served 
the  designs  of  the  Flagellants  than  the 
discovery  of  a  Christian  about  to  be 
interred  alive  in  the  grave  of  a  Jewess. 
Manasseh  would  have  been  torn  to 
pieces  on  the  spot,  had  he  not  prudent- 
ly availed  himself  of  the  moment  when 
the  attention  of  all  was  fixed  upon 
the  apparition  of  the  guitar-player, 
to  slip  behind  the  coffin-bearers  and 
make  his  escape  through  a  side  door. 
Godebrecht  had  not  trusted  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  for  a  pretext 
against  the  Jews,  whose  wealth  he 
ctiveted,  and  the  wealthiest  of  whom, 
Simeon  Stork,  he  had  private  motives 
to  hate.  Having  one  day  visited 
Simeon  to  extort  from  him  a  ransom 
for  the  safety  of  his  people,  he  had 
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seen  Chcyle,  had  dared  propose  to 
her  father  her  dishonour  in  lieu  of 
proftercd  jewels,  and  had  been  hnrlod, 
by  the  enraged  Hebrew,  with  vio- 
lence and  contumely  from  the  house. 
Before  repairing  to  the  cemetery  he 
has  placed  a  combustible  train  in  a 
public  building  close  by  the  Jew's 
quarter ;  and  now,  when  the  rage  of 
the  mob  is  already  sufficiently  ex- 
cited by  the  discovery  of  the  musi- 
cian, he  leaps  upon  a  tomb,  declares 
he  saw  a  fiery  dart  proceed  from  the 
house  of  Simeon,  the  blaspheming 
Jew  in  whose  daughter's  grave  a 
Christian  had  so  nearly  perished, 
]>oints  to  the  first  puff  of  smoke  and 
liame  which  just  then  shows  itself, 
declares  that  the  Jews  have  a  plot 
to  burn  the  city,  and  calls  upon  all 
present  to  requite  murder  with  mur- 
der and  fire  with  fire.  The  pent-up 
flames  now  burst  out  at  every  comer 
i>t  the  building,  the  alarm-bell  peals, 
in  all  the  streets  of  Frankfort  the  cry 
of  fire  resounds,  and  it  is  on  every 
man's  tongue  that  the  Jews  are  the 
incendiaries.  The  uproar  and  con- 
fusion are  general;  the  Flagellants 
are  masters  of  the  city;  the  unhappy 
Israelites  shut  themselves  in  their 
houses,  to  which  a  violent  wind 
quickly  spreads  the  conflagration,  aid- 
ed, w  hen  its  progress  seems  too  slow, 
by  the  ready  torches  of  the  fanatics. 
In  a  few  moments  the  roof  of  Simeon 
Stork's  spacious  mansion  is  utterly 
consumed,  and  the  interior  in  a  light 
ilame.  It  is  to  this  house  that  the 
body  of  Flagellants  we  have  seen 
assembled  in  the  cemetery  direct  their 
steps,  headed  and  guided  by  Grode- 
brccht,  who  thirsts  for  revenge  and 
plunder.  The  powerfully  drawn  scene 
tiiat  then  occurs  is  suitable  for  a  con- 
cluding extract. 

''  I^pon  their  way  to  Simeon's 
dwelling,  the  Basle  cobbler  and  his 
desperate  gang  met  with  various  im- 
pediments, delaying  their  progress. 
Other  bauds  of  fauatics  streamed  out 
ol  the  side-streets,  mingled  with  the 
r.ibbk"  of  the  city,  who  would  not  be 
behindhand  in  the  work  of  plunder. 
^\'lleu  Godebrecht  reached  the  honse 
that  was  the  object  of  his  cupidity 
and  revenge,  it  and  the  adjacent 
buildings  were  enveloped  in  flames, 
which  flared  out  of  the  windows  of 
the    upper   stories,  whilst  Simeon's 


vaulted  apartment  on  the  ground 
floor  was  still  nnscathed.  The  doors 
of  the  honse  stood  wide  open,  the 
servants  had  fled,  but  none  dared 
venture  into  the  interior  of  the  dwell- 
ing, rich  as  was  the  booty  there  anti- 
cipated, for  the  flames  licked  along 
the  stairs,  the  ceiling  of  the  corridors 
was  sinking,  and  burning  timbers  fell 
around.  Godebrecht  stood  gnashing 
his  teeth  in  front  of  the  burning  house. 
All  about  him  resounded  the  furions 
shouts  of  his  companions,  who  beheld 
the  spoil,  upon  which  they  had  so 
confidently  reckoned,  rescued  from 
their  clutches  and  given  up  to  anni- 
hilation. Through  the  grated  win- 
dows they  could  see  the  Jew  in  his 
counting-house.  By  the  red  light  of 
the  fire  they  saw  him  seated  before 
his  opened  money-boxes,  rummaging 
his  gold — bathing  bis  bands  in  it — 
with  a  mien  as  indifferent  as  though 
all  that  was  passing  in  no  way  con- 
cerned him;  as  though  he  heard  not 
the  volleying  peals  of  the  alarm-bells, 
or  the  fierce  yells  of  the  foe  that 
clamoured  for  his  blood;  as  though 
the  fire  that  raged  above  and  around 
him  existed  not,  or  as  though  be  him- 
self enjoyed  some  special  and  pecniiir 
protection,  securing  him  from  every 
harm.  The  unhappy  father  had  lost 
all  that  gave  value  to  his  life  and 
wealth,  and  stimulus  to  his  exertions. 
With  Cbeyle,  the  world  had  perished 
for  him.  What  could  the  fire  do. 
which  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  or  the 
murderers  who  threatened  him,  or 
the  greedy  hands  that  were  stretched 
out  towards  his  coffers,  beyond  tak- 
ing his  life,  which  had  become  indif- 
ferent to  him,  and  the  treasures  that 
were  destined  for  her  who  was  no 
longer  there  to  enjoy  them  ?  In  vain 
had  his  servants  urged  him  to  accom- 
pany their  flight;  in  vain  had  they 
painted,  in  vivid  colours,  the  dangers 
that  each  moment  increased.  Instinct 
and  habit  fettered  him  to  his  gold  ;  he 
heard  not  the  warnings  and  remon- 
strances of  his  people ;  he  was  morallv 
stunned,  and  sat,  in  a  state  of  childisn 
insanity,  playing  with  his  money. 

"  *  See  the  Jew  dog ! '  cried  Gode- 
brecht. ^  He  mocks  us,  he  grudges  us 
his  gold,  he  had  rather  it  should  per- 
ish with  him  than  be  restored  to  the 
Christians,  in  robbing  whom  he  and 
his  forgathers  acquired  it  I     Let  us 
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in!  The  building  still  resists  tlie 
fire ;  before  it  falls,  the  incendiary 
may  be  chastised  and  his  treasure 
ours.  By  the  holy  scourge  I  he  shall 
not  defraud  us  of  our  rights  I  * 

*'  The  Master  made  a  hasty  move- 
ment towards  the  open  entrance, 
but  none  followed  him.  Only  the 
blindest  fury,  only  that  excessive 
greed  which  gladly  deceives  itself  as 
to  the  extent  of  a  threatened  danger, 
could  impel  any  one  into  the  interior 
of  the  house,  which  resembled  the 
gaping  chasm  of  some  fiery  hell.  The 
Flagellants  actually  howled  with  rage, 
as  Simeon  displayed  the  wealth  which 
they  saw  no  possibility  of  appropriat- 
ing ;  and  the  rabble  of  the  city  united 
their  hoarse  voices  in  the  fierce  shout. 
They  threw  stones  at  the  windows ; 
some,  who  had  crossbows,  shot  bolts 
at  the  Jew ;  but  none  dared  approach 
the  building,  from  whose  upper  part 
blazing  beams,  and  other  burning  frag- 
ments, poured  continually  down.  The 
stones  and  bolts,  aimed  at  Simeon, 
either  glanced  harmlessly  from  the 
gratings,  or  lost  their  direction  in 
passing  through  the  panes  of  glass. 
Simeon  remained  unhurt,  and,  re- 
gardless of  the  missiles,  and  of  his 
approaching  inevitable  death,  con- 
tinued, with  vacant  air,  his  childish 
play. 

**  But  there  was  one  man  there, 
whose  desire  for  the  gold  and  jewels 
of  the  Jew  drove  him  irresistibly  into 
the  furnace.  Neither  the  warnings 
of  his  companions,  nor  the  flames 
that  filled  the  corridor,  nor  the  blast- 
ing fiery  glow  that  met  him,  could 
restrain  that  man.  With  foaming 
mouth,  one  hand  convulsively  clench- 
ed and  extended  before  him,  in  the 
other  a  gleaming  knife,  Godebrecht 
dashed  into  the  burning  house.  The 
heat  would  have  driven  back  any  one 
else,  but  he  still  pressed  forward,  his 
hair  and  beard  burned  off,  his  cloak 
in  flames,  to  the  place  where,  as  he 
well  knew,  was  the  door  of  Simeon's 
counting-house.  He  found  it,  burst  it 
open,  and  then  those  without  saw  him 
in  the  interior  of  the  vaulted  room, 
saw  him  cast  off  his  burning  mantle, 
and  cast  a  wild  confused  glance 
around  him.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  was  Simeon  aroused,  by  this 
intrusion,  from  his  state  of  idiotic 
stupefaction.    He  looked  up,  the  gold 
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pieces  fell  from  his  hands  and  rolled 
upon  the  floor;  he   recognised  the 
leader  of  the  Flagellants ;  a  frightful 
laugh,  which,  even  throngh  the  up- 
roar that  prevailed,  reached  the  ears 
of  the  mob  outside,  burst  from  his 
mouth,  and,  with  the  fury  and  vigour 
of  a  roused  tiger,  he  sprang,  with  one 
prodigious  bound,  upon  Godebrecht, 
dashed  him  to  the  ground,  and  there 
began — unheeding  the  stabs  of  his 
opponent's  knife — a  work  of  retribu- 
tion and  revenge  which  filled  even 
the  frantic  and  bloodthirsty  specta- 
tors with  horror.    He  had  grasped 
the  Master's  throat  with  both  hands, 
as  in  an  iron  vice  that  each  moment 
contracted;  closer  and  closer  grew 
their  deadly  pressure.    Godcbrecht's 
eyes  started  from  his  head ;  his  face 
turned  blue ;  he  lost  all  power  of  re- 
sistance, and  even  of  movement.   But 
Simeon  rested  not  until  his  work  was 
complete.   With  peals  of  horrid  laugh- 
ter he  strangled  the  man,  in  whom  he 
had  recognised  his  mortal  foe,  relax- 
ing his  hold  only  when  every  spark 
of  life  had  fled  from  the  stiffening 
body.    He  laid  his  hand  upon  Gode- 
brecht's  heart,  to  make  sure  that  it 
beat  no  longer ;  he  put  his  ear  to  his 
mouth,  to  convince  himself  that  all 
respiration  had  ceased.    The  Master 
of  the  Flagellants  was  quite  dead. 
He  had  fallen  victim  to  his  own  rash 
enterprise — to  his  unbounded  covet- 
ousness  and  thirst  for  revenge.   Then, 
with  a  triumphant  gesture,  Simeon 
sprang  to  his  feet,  spurned  the  corpse 
aside  with  a  contemptuous  kick,  and 
— returned  to  his  gold,  to  recommence 
the  same  childish,  mechanical  play  as 
before.    He  was  bleeding  from  several 
wounds,  but  he  felt  not  their  smart. 
He  heard  not  the  ominous  cracking 
noise  which  told  that  the   vaulted 
roof  above  him  had  at  last  yielded  to 
the  violent  heat;  he  did  not  notice  the 
burning  fragments  that  fell  through 
the  opening  thus  made ;  he  continued 
to  handle  and  trifle  with  his  gold, 
until  the  tottering  walls  of  the  house 
fell   in,   burying  him,  his  treasures, 
and  the  corpse  of  his  enemy,  beneath 
one  huge  heap  of  ardent  and  smoking 
ruins." 

The  Jews  closed  the  gates  of  the 
Judengasse  or  Hebrew  quarter,  whose 
densely  packed  roofs  were  a  sea  of 
fire,  and  defended  themselves  despe- 
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rateiy,  prefeiring  death  ia  the  flames  ta  Westphfilia,  and  whose  power  ox- 
to  massacre  xA  the  bands  of  their  bar-  tended  throughout  Gertnaiiy.  Gale- 
barons  assailauts.  After  a  time  the  azzo  is  found  snspended  to  the  branch 
survivors  mado  a  sortie,  and,  with  uf  an  oak,  a  roll  of  parchment  under 
tlieir  wires  aud  children  and  most  his  arm,  three  chips  (ilie  nijrgtic  si^ 
precious  treasures,  cut  their  way  of  tlie  tribunal)  cut  out  of  the  tree- 
tliroagh  the  enemy,  and  took  refuge  tnink  below  his  feet.  So  great  waa 
in  the  synagogue,  ^v]le^e  the  Flagel-  then  tlie  dread  inspired  by  the  inviw- 
lants  and  thtir  iii.scal  allies  blockaded  ble  judges,  whose  assodatioa  was 
and  finally  bill  ucii  (hem.  It  was  uot  nbi'iuitons,  and  their  power  almost 
antil  the  next  day  that  the  better-  unlimited,  that  even  the  intrepid 
disposed  portion  of  the  Frankforters  monk  dares  not  approach  tbeir  vic- 
were  able  to  check  the  untrages  and  tim.  In  three  days — sacb  was  theii' 
licence  of  the  horde  of  fanatics  and  custom — the  unseen  agents  who  had 
malefactors.  The  Flagellants  were  doua  the  wretched  fanatic  to  death, 
driven  from  the  city,  aumcrons  ar-  would  return  and  bury  tbo  body. 
rests  were  made,  the  fire  was  at  last  The  marriage  of  Salcntine  and  Re- 
got  under.  A  sad  spectacle  remained.  giDft  docs  not  take  place  nntil  they 
A  great  part  of  Frankfort  lay  in  ashes,  have  completed  the  time  of  monrnmg 
the  streets  were  red  with  blood  and  tor  the  solitary  of  tlio  Ingolhcim  Mea- 
strewn  with  corpses,  wailing  and  la-  dow,  who  dies  shortly  after  the  clog- 
mentation  trcre  everywhere.  The  ing  events  of  the  romance.  On  hia 
authorities,  having  at  last  asserted  decease,  aud  the  removal  of  his  mask, 
aud  resumed  tboir  power,  proceeded  no  signs  of  leprosy  are  found  upon 
to  sit  in  jud^mijut  upon  tboso  culprits  his  composed  and  noble  countenance, 
who  had  bern  captured.  Numerous  The  assumption  of  the  character  of  a 
execntions  look  jilnte,  with  all  the  leper  was  part  of  his  self-imposed 
circumstiincts  of  cruelly  tbat  cbarac-  penance  for  gi'eat  fanlls,  long  and 
terised  the  times.  Some  were  torn  deeply  repented, 
asunder  by  Iioracs,  others  broken  on  Additional  attraction  is  imparted 
the  wheel,  others  drowned  in  sacks  ;  to  the  tale  of  the  Geiidfiikrt  by  the 
few  escaped  with  lofs  of  nose  and  circnmstancc  of  its  scene  being  laid 
ears,  fewer  stili  with  flogging.  It  was  in  places  so  fiimlllar  to  most  English 
bloody  festival  for  the  lieadaman  and  readers  as  Frankfort  and  its  pleasant 
his  aids.  The  clergy,  emerging  from  environs.  Such  familiarity  on  the 
their  biding- places,  held  solemn  pro-  part  of  the  readers  ia  always  nn  ele- 
cessions,  and  sang,  in  all  the  churches,  ment  of  success  in  the  case  of  works 
Te  Deumi  for  deliverance  from  the  of  fiction;  and  toitmay  be  attribntod 
Flagellants.  the  popularity  of  several  modern 
A  striking  chapter  of  Mr  Doriug'a  English  romniices,  wherein  the  merit 
romance  is  tbat  describing  the  adven-  of  the  plot,  and  the  ability  of  the  aa- 
tnres  and  perils  of  Heglnn,  who,  bav-  thor  are  altogether  inferior  and  snb- 
ing  been  farcibly  carried  ofi'  from  ordinate  to  the  interest  attaching  to 
Frankfort  by  the  mad  Italian,  Gale-  the  buildings  to  which  their  action  is 
azzo,  is  guarded  from  insult  by  Jof-  in  great  measure  confined,  and  from 
fricde,  who  accompanies  them,  and  which  they  in  most  instances  take 
whose  heart  feels  a  yearning,  alike  their  titles.  As  regards  Mr  Dbring's 
inexplicable  aad  irresistible,  towards  boob,  we  confess  that  we  feci  no  very 
the  adopted  dnnghter  of  the  house  of  great  interest  in  any  of  his  person- 
Rbeinc.  The  Grey  Penitent  pnrsnca  ages,  except  the  Grey  Fcnitent,  who 
the  strangely  assorted  trio,  which  he  is,  In  fact,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  and 
overtakes  in  time  to  administer  the  who  excites  far  stronger  sympathy 
last  consolatiotis  of  religion  to  the  than  Salentine  and  Begina,  who  are 
dying  Mistress  of  the  Flogellants,  bis  as  tame  as  the  majority  of  heiws 
erring  wife,  and  Reglna'a  mother,  and  heroiues.  Some  of  the  minor 
Whilst  this  posses  in  a  charcoal-  characters  are  well  sketched— as,  for 
bnrner'e  hnt  in  the  forest,  justice  is  instance,  Fater  Clsnis,  before  men- 
done  upon  Galeazzo  by  the  emissaries  tioncd,  and  Herr  Johannes  Gensbeio, 
of  the  Vehtn-Gerkhl,  or  Secret  Tri-  town-aecrelniT  of  Limborg,  pool,  and 
buna),  whose  beadqnarteri  were  then  familiaroflheSecretTribnnal.  Salcn- 
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tine's  father,  with  bis  faToarite  oath — 
By  St  Bartholomew's  head — is  worthy 
and  wearisome ;  and  of  his  blind  wife, 
Fran  Gi^ela,  who  for  a  time  is  fas- 
cinated by  the  doctrine  of  the  Flagel- 
lants, preached  to  her  by  the  fierce 
Joffriede  in  a  strain  of  frantic  elo- 
quence, the  reader  decidedly  sees  and 
hears  too  ranch.  Upon  the  whole, 
and  with  the  single,  exception  above 
noted,  one  thinks  more,  whilst  read- 
ing the  book,  of  the  classes  than  of 
the  individnals  it  portrays.  To  the 
oppressed  and  snfforing  Jews,  many 
of  whose  vices  originated  in  their  re- 
lentless persecution  by  the  Christians, 
a  strong  interest  certainly  attaches; 
and,  as  even  the  imperfect  sketch  of 
their  condition  we  have  here  been 


able  to  give  may  have  made  some  of 
onr  readers  partake  that  interest,  we 
will  conclude  this  article  with  the 
paragraph  with  which  Mr  During  con- 
cludes his  third  and  finid  volume.  '^The 
few  Jews,"  he  says,  "who  escaped 
with  life  from  the  fire,  and  from  their 
massacre  by  the  Flagellants,  were 
sold,  that  same  year,  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fourth,  *  with  house  and 
land  their  own  and  their  inherit^  pro* 
perty,  both  within  and  without  the 
walls,  and  whatsoever  its  denomina- 
tion,' for  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds  of  hellers,  to  a  noble  counsel- 
lor. A  remarkable  sign  of  the  times, 
more  striking  and  significant  than  all 
that  we  have  here  related  of  their 
abuses,  prejudices,  and  crimes." 
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The  annals  of  antiquity  and  mo- 
dem times  will  be  sought  in  vain  for 
a  parsllel  to  the  universal  and  endur- 
ing interest  which  Quern  Mary  has 
awakened  among  mankind.  It  is  not 
confined  to  ono  race  or  nation,  or 
party,  or  sect,  whether  in  religion  or 
politics.  If  ever  there  was  such  a 
thing  among  men,  it  is  a  Catholic  feel- 
ing; the  Protestants  evince  it  not 
less  strongly  than  the  followers  of  the 
Romish  church,  the  Lutherans  than 
those  of  the  Crreck  persuasion.  She 
was  the  martyr  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith ;  but  the  admiration  for  her 
noble  qualities,  the  commiseration  at 
her  tragic  fate,  is  not  confined  to 
the  persons  of  that  communion.  She 
was  the  most  beautiful  woman  of 
her  time  in  Europe — the  most  charm- 
ing and  accomplished  Princess  of 
that,  or  perhaps  any  other  age ;  but 
the  interest  in  her  memory  has  not 
been  confined  to  those  who  felt  at 
the  time  the  fascination  of  her  man- 
ner, or  the  sway  of  her  loveliness. 
Unlike  other  beauties,  she  has  been 
adored  by  posterity  not  less  than  by 
her  contemporaries;  and  the  interest  in 
her  history,  the  thirst  for  the  details 
of  her  private  life,  the  anxiety  to  un- 


ravel the  mysteries  of  her  character 
and  history,  so  far  from  declining,  are 
obviously  on  the  increase.  Thivel- 
lers  from  every  country,  and  the  most 
distant  hemispheres,  hasten  to  Soot- 
land  to  pay  their  devotions  at  the 
shrino  of  beauty,  of  heroism,  and  of 
misfortune.  The  pilgrims  approach 
the  spots  consecrated  to  her  memory, 
hallowed  by  her  casual  residence,  with 
the  feelings  of  those  bound  in  the 
olden  time  for  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
relics,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  mar- 
tyred Princess,  are  treasured  up  and 
shown  to  sympathising  maltitndesi  ia 
the  spirit  rather  of  ancient  devotion 
than  of  modem  scepticism  or  indifibF- 
ence. 

It  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  wide 
extent  of  this  interest,  and  of  the 
degree  to  which  it  has  fascinated  the 
minds  of  men,  that  it  has  subdued  the 
strongest  intellects,  and  enlisted  on 
its  side  the  brightest  genius  of  modem 
4imes.  Schiller  has  enshrined  it  in  one 
of  the  noblest  of  his  immortal  dramas; 
and  the  last  scene  of  his  tragedy  of 
^*  Maria  Stuart"  never  fails  to  awtdcen 
the  deepest  sympathy  in  every  andi- 
ence  in  the  Fatherland.  Alfieri  lias 
devoted  his    ardent   genius   to    the 
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same  absorbing  topic,  and  ezeited 
the  sympathies  of  the  Italian  people 
not  less  powerfully  than  the  German 
dramatist  has  those  of  the  Teutonic 
in  the  fate  of  the  Scottish  Qneeo. 
Three  of  the  most  eminent  historical 
writers  of  the  present  day,  besides 
numerous  subordinate  ones,  have  de- 
voted their  talents  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  obscure  and  difficult,  but  deeply 
interesting  passages  in  her  history. 
While  Prince  Labanoff  was  collecting 
with  antiquarian  aeal  and  pious  en- 
thusiasm the  great  collection  of  origi- 
nal documents  relating  to  her  life, 
which  have  since  appeared  in  his  vo- 
luminons  work,  Mr  Tvtler  was  ran- 
sacking the  records  of  the  State-Paper 
Office  for  original  letters,  which  have 
thrown  so  much  light  on  the  unparal- 
leled network  of  deceit  and  treaebeiy 
with  which  she  was  surrounded ;  and 
Miss  Strickland  was  visiting  eveiy 
scene,  and  inspecting  every  charter- 
chest,  and  collecting  every  traditioa 
which  threw  liffht  upon  her  life  and 
elucidated  her  character.  And  if  the 
case  against  her,  unhappily  so  strongly 
supported  bv  incontestible  facts,  has 
been  recently  condensed  with  great 
ability  and  the  skill  of  a  practised 
advocate  by  Mignet,  in  the  two  ela- 
borate volumes  which  he  has  devoted 
to  her  biography,  he  has  met  with  a 
most  spirited  and  worthy  antagonist 
in  Miss  Strickland,  who,  with  alover*B 
enthusiasm  and  a  woman*s  generosity, 
has  devoted  her  great  talents  to  vin- 
dicating the  memoiyof  perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  and  interesting  of  her 
own  sex. 

The  extraordinary  and  Increasing 
interest  which  the  memoiy  of  Qoeen 
Mary  has  excited,  in  every  age  and 
part  of  the  worldi.  Is  to  be  ascribed 
not  80  much  to  the  overpowing  faifla- 
i*ncc  of  any  one  charm,  as  to  theeom- 
biiKMl  effect  of  many  with  which  it  Is 
invested.  She  united  in  her  person 
the  whole  attractions  which,  taken 
sinj^ly,  have  secured  immortalitjr  for 
their'  possessors  In  former  times. 
Not  less  lovely  or  enchanting  than 
Cleopatra,  she  subdoed  every  nuuit 
save  John  Knox,  who  approached 
her,  and  inspired  all  the  anient  and 
romantic  in  the  other  sex  witk  the 
most  absorbing  and  enduring  paa- 
sion.      Not  less   captivating   than 


Helen,  she  beheld  all  the  princes  of 
Europe  at  her  feet,  and  provoked  a 
strife  in  Christendom  more  fierce  and 
lasting  than  that  often  years*  dnratioa 
around  the  walls  of  Troy.  She  rivalled 
2tenobia  in  the  spirit  and  animation 
with  which  she  traversed  deserts  on 
horseback,  and  endured  with  manly 
spbrit  the  dangers  and  privations  of 
war;  but,  nnlike  her,  she  did  not  hSl 
in  the  moment  of  her  sorest  trial,  or 
mar  her  memoiy  by  quailing  before 
an  inevitable  fato.  No  martyr  of  the 
Christian  faith  ever  through  life  was 
more  firmly  attached  to  her  religion, 
or  evinced  ni  death  a  more  sublime  or 
heroic  spirit  ol  mingled  courage  and 
devotion. 

If  Qneen  Mary  was  illnstrions  ibr 
the  many  noble  qualities  which  in 
life  and  death  she  exhibited,  she  was 
not  less  memorable  for  the  exemption 
fh>m  the  nsnal  fdbles  which  women 
placed  above  control  in  exalted  placet 
have  so  often  exhIWted.  We  say  thb 
in  perfect  knowledge  of  the  many 
faults  and  crimes  with  which  her 
memory  Is  charged,  and  not  Insensi- 
ble, as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  to  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  by  which  these 
charges  are  supported.  But  granting 
all  that  is  advanced  on  anythhig  like 
authentic  grounds  against  her,  she  Is 
at  least  exempt  from  the  savage  cnud- 
ties,  or  mean  and  revolting  indelicacies 
or  littlenesses,  with  whidi  the  annals 
of  so  many  other  queens  are  stained. 
It  was  never  said  of  her   by  her 

E rime-minister  that,  if  *^  to-day  she 
\  more  than  man,  to-morrow  she 
will  be  less  than  woman.**  There 
was  no  Leicester  who  trevdled  with 
her,  and  every  night  was  placed  in  aa 
spartment  near  her  own.  She  never 
est  off  the  head  of  a  rival,  to  allay  hsr 
terror  or  appease  her  Jealoasy.  She 
Is  justly  chargeable  with  a  share  In 
some  acts  of  cruelty  committed  dnrlnf 
her  rule ;  but  nothing  to  what  at  the 
same  polod  was  going  on  In  the  sd* 
Joining  and  mora  polished  states.  No 
St  Bartholomew  diigraced  her  reign ; 
no  grim  rew  of  three  hundred  headf, 
including  those  of  her  dearest  friends 
and  lovm,  iignallisd  her  vengeanes  er 
oaiHios,  as  the  firlghtfhl  array  on  Lon* 
don  Bridge  did  that  of  Elisabeth.  God 
forbid  we  shonid  overlook  or  extenn- 
ate  the  serioos  erimes,  If  tiiey  rsafly 
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were  committed  by  her,  with  whicli 
her  memory  is  charged  ;  but  this  much 
at  least  is  certaiu,  that,  though  expos- 
ed to  the  severest  ordeal ;  though  sur- 
rouuded  by  selfish  and  treacherous 
subjects  ;  though  exposed  to  the  spies 
of  a  hostile  Queen  and  a  jealous  rival, 
and  incessantly  assailed  by  the  ruth- 
less spirit  of  an  adverse  i)olitical  and 
religious  party,  her  memory  remains 
clear  of  all  those  savage  cruelties,  or 
mean  and  despicable  weaknesses, 
justly  imputed  to  other  queens,  and 
charged  only  with  the  comi)arativcly 
few  though  dark  crimes  with  which 
her  tragic  fiitc  is  wound  up. 

Doubtless  the  great  and  increasing 
^  interest  with  which  (iucen  Mary  is 
regarded,  is  in  some  degree  owing  to 
the  important  position  which  she  oc- 
cupied during  life,  and  the  heroic 
courage  with  which  she  met  her  fate 
in  death.  Though  sovereign  by  in- 
heritance only  of  the  distant,  poor, 
and  di-stractcd  realm  of  Scotland,  she 
was  called  to  the  highest  destinies, 
and  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  had  her 
fate  wound  up  with  that  of  entire 
Christendom.  She  was  married  to 
the  Dauphin,  and  became  (^ueen  of 
France ;  she  was  next  heir,  after 
Elizabeth,  to  the  crown  of  England ; 
and,  by  the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
party  throughout  the  world,  was  re- 
garded as  the  rightful  inheritor  of 
that  noble  crown  upon  the  decease  of 
Mary.  'J'hough  she  herself  perished 
^  by  a  rival's  hatred  on  the  scaffold, 
her  descendants  are  at  this  moment 
seated  on  the  thrones  of  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Spain;  till  the  Revolu- 
tion closed  their  sway,  they  sat  on 
that  of  France  ;  and  among  the  many 
and  glorious  ancestral  honours  which 
have  descended  to  our  present  gra- 
cious sovereign,  there  is  none  on 
which  she  more  prides  herself  than 
that  she  is  lineally  descended  from 
Queen  Mary. 

More  than  this,  she  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  principle,  and  she  died 
its  martyr.  By  a  striking  coincidence, 
the  two  thrones  of  Great  Britain 
were  at  that  period  occupied  by 
Queens,  and  those  Queens  were  re- 
spectively representatives  of  the  an- 
cient and  the  new  faith.  The  Roman 
Catholics  throughout  the  world  looked 
upon  Queen  Mary  as  the  champion  of 


their  faith,  and  anticipated  an  entire 
stop  to  the  progress  of  the  great  schism 
by  her  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England.  With  equal  soltcitade  the 
Protestants  everywhere  looked  to 
their  protector  Elizabeth,  and  daily 
offered  up  prayers  in  her  behalf,  as 
their  only  refuge  against  the  grasping 
tyranny  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Thus 
the  two  Queens,  rivals  in  inheritance, 
rivals  in  their  claims  to  the  English 
crown,  rivals  in  conquest  over  the 
hearts  of  men,  were  at  the  same  time 
the  respective  leaders  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
Protestant  was  successful  in  the  strife, 
and  her  triumph  is  identified  in  all 
Protestant  countries  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Reformed  Faith  in  the 
British  Islands  on  an  imperishable 
foundation.  The  Roman  Catholic 
perished  ;  but,  like  many  other  char- 
acters recorded  in  history,  what  she 
lost  in  life  she  gained  in  death  ;  and 
her  image  is  for  ever  engraven  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  by  the  very  calamities 
which  clothed  her  earthly  days  with 
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There  is  more  in  Queen  Mary's 
case,  however,  than  these  circum- 
stances, great  and  peculiar  as  they 
were.  Other  persons  have  died  as 
martyrs  to  their  faith — other  women 
have  displayed  courage  on  the  scaf- 
fold ;  but  none  have  attained  the  fame, 
or  awakened  the  enduring,  and  it 
may  now  be  said  imperishable  in- 
terest, which  Queen  Mary  has  excited. 
Great  part  of  the  charm,  it  must  be 
confessed,  with  which  her  memory  is 
invested,  has  arisen  from  the  mystery 
in  which  it  is  shrouded,  and  the  ob- 
scurity in  which,  despite  all  the  zeal 
of  her  friends,  and  all  the  eagerness 
of  her  enemies,  the  most  momentous 
parts  of  her  history  are  still  involved. 
After  three  centuries  of  almost  cease- 
less disquisition  and  controversy  on 
the  subject,  opinion  is  nearly  as  much 
divided  as  it  was  when  Bothwell  was 
brought  to  his  mock  trial  for  the  mur- 
der of  Darnley,  or  the  English  and 
Scotch  commissioners  met  at  York 
to  determine  on  her  alleged  accession 
to  the  crime.  The  utmost  zeal,  and 
talents  of  the  highest  kind,  are  still 
exerted  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
great  debate;  and  the  interest  of 
readers  of  both  sexes  and  all  ranks 
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on  the  subject,  so  far  from  declining, 
is  daily  on  the  increase,  and  becomes 
only  the  greater  with  all  fresh  in- 
formation or  documents  bronght  to 
light  on  the  subject. 

What  renders  the  history  of  Queen 
Mary  so  perplexing,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  fascinating,  is  in  some  degree 
the  contradictory  nature  of  the  quali- 
ties which  she  exhibited  at  different 
periods  of  her  life.  It  appears  scarcely 
possible  that  a  person  who  was  so 
noble  and  heroic  at  one  time,  could 
be  so  rash  or  inconsiderate  as  she 
unquestionably  was  at  another.  The 
extremes  in  her  character  are  such  as, 
despite  the  common  proverb,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  could  have  met.  She 
was  tender-hearted ;  her  tears  flowed 
freely  and  repeatedly  at  the  sight  of 
sulfering.  She  was  adored  by  all  her 
ladies  and  attendants,  and  noble  deeds 
of  generosity  illustrate  her  memory ; 
but  yet  cruel  and  ruthless  deeds  are 
beyond  all  dispute  proved  against  her, 
which  all  the  barbarous  usages  and 
savage  manner  of  the  times  cannot  al- 
together extenuate.  Generally  speak- 
ing, she  showed  herself  superior  to  the 
usual  weaknesses  of  her  sex :  she  had 
not  the  love  of  admiration  in  a  greater 
degree  than  every  beautiful  woman 
has  had  it  since  the  days  of  Eve ;  no 
instances  of  ordinary  frailty  are  prov- 
ed against  her,  even  in  an  age  when, 
beyond  all  others,  they  were  regarded 
as  venial  weaknesses ;  and  the  ter- 
rible catastrophes  of  her  life  were 
owing  to  profound  passions,  such  as 
too  often  spring  up  in  powerful  minds. 
Yet  she  often  gave  way  to  sallies  of 
anger  and  spite  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  clearness  of  her  intellect  and 
the  general  elevation  of  her  feelings; 
slie  indulged,  with  scarce  any  control, 
In  animosity,  often  unfounded,  against 
individuals  and  families  who  in  reality 
were  her  best  friends ;  and  many  of  the 
greatest  misfortunes  of  her  life  were 
owing  to  the  license  which  she  gave 
her  tongue,  and  the  biting  severity 
with  which  she  indulged  in  sarcasms 
or  jests  against  her  rivals,  less  highly 
^'ifted  than  herself  with  the  most 
fascinating  charms  of  nature.  ^  No 
one  ever  exceeded  her  in  the  patience 
with  which  she  endured  a  prolonged 
captivity,  or  the  heroism  with  which 
she  confronted  a  painful  and  onde- 
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served  death;  and  yet  she  herself 
witnessed— with  pain,  it  is  true,  but 
still  witnessed — the  execution  of  her 
faithful  knight.  Sir  John  Gordon,  and 
sanctioned  the  confiscation  of  a  noble 
family,  whose  subsequent  fidelity  to 
her  in  misfortune  proved  how  little 
they  had  deserved  the  severity  they 
had  received  at  her  hands. 

She  inherited  all  the  heroism  of  her 
ancestor,  Robert  Bruce ;  the  spirit  of 
Richard  Co3ur-de-Lion,  through  the 
lonff  line  of  the  Flantagenets,  flowed 
in  her  veins.  She  said  with  truth,, 
after  her  perilous  ride  from  Aberdeen^ 
to  Inverness,  through  the  doubtful 
territories  of  the  Gordons,  that  all  she- 
regretted  was  that  she  had  not  been 
a  man,  to  feel  the  stem  joy  of  head- 
ing a  charge  of  horse,  or  endure  the 
hu^hips  of  resting  on  the  ground 
during  a  summer  campaign.  She 
exhibited  at  times,  with  this  mascu- 
line and  heroic  spirit,  the  cruel  and 
unrelenting  disposition  with  which, 
on  particular  occasions,  it  has  some- 
times been  found  to  be  connected. 
There  are  not  wanting,  it  must  be 
confessed,  acts  authorised  by  her  more 
akin  to  the  savage  spirit  which  caused 
Alexander  to  plunge  his  dagger  in 
Hephffistion*s  breast,  or  the  burst  of 
passion  which  led  Charles  XII.  to- 
torture  Patkul  at  Dresden,  than  the 
mild  and  benignant  disposition  which 
we  figure  to  ourselves  in  a  prin- 
cess possessed  of  such  transcendant 
charms,  and  gifted  in  many  re- 
si)ects  with  such  noble  qualities.  In 
this,  however,  she  only  followed, 
though  in  a  much  less  degree,  the 
bent  of  her  Plantagenet  ancestors. 
No  one  acquainted  with  history  need 
be  told  what  cruel  and  ferocious  acts 
stain  the  memory  of  Richard  Coeur- 
de-Lion,  Edward  I.,  Edward  lU.^ 
and  the  Black  Prince.  The  British 
historian  would  willingly  bury  them  in 
oblivion ;  but  justice  to  those  who 
lived  in  those  rude  ages  requires  that 
they  should  be  prominently  brought 
forward,  lest  a  standard  should  be 
applied  to  human  character,  in  regard 
to  them,  entirely  at  variance  with 
their  real  merits. 

To  give  only  one  or  two  instances 
of  the  manners  and  ideas  of  the  age 
in  which  Queen  Mary^s  lot  was  cast. 
It  is  generally  known  that  Henry 
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VIII.  put  seventy-two  thousand  per- 
sons, of  all  religions  and  persuasions, 
to  death  on  the  scaffold  daring  his 
single  reign;  bat  it  is  not  cqaally 
known  that  his  danghter  Elizabeth 
had  an  array  of  three  hundred  beads 
of  persons  convicted  of  high  treason 
placed  on  I^ndon  bridge,  inclading 
those  of  hor  cousin  and  friend  Nor- 
folk, and  her  romantic  lover  Essex ; 
and  that,  so  far  from  being  shocked 
at  the  ghastly  array,  she  took  the 
foreign  ambassadors  to  sec  it  in  order 
to  show  **  how  we  servo  traitors  in 
England."  Protestant  historians  have 
recounted  with  just  indignation  that 
the  Bloody  Mary  cast  two  hundred 
and  forty  men,  women,  and  children, 
into  the  flumes  during  her  brief  and 
atrocious  reign ;  but  they  have  not 
equally  prominently  brought  forward 
the  fact,  which  is  equally  certain,  that 
a  still  greater  number  of  Catholic 
priests  and  partisans  were,  by  her 
Protestant  successor,  secretly  racked 
to  the  utmost  limits  which  the  human 
frame  can  endure  in  that  awful  scene 
of  human  agony,  theTower  of  London. 
After  tiie  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, the  ladies  of  the  court  of  Paris 
went  out  to  examine  the  long  rows  of 
the  bodies  of  the  Huguenot  cavaliers 
who  had  been  slain  during  the  tumult, 
and,  curiously  turning  them  over 
when  half- stripped  of  their  garments, 
said  to  each  other — '*  This  must  have 
been  a  charming  lover ;  that  was  not 
worth  looking  at."  And  when  the  fa- 
natic assassin  Ravaillac  was  brought 
oat  into  the  square  of  the  Louvre  to 
undergo,  during  four  hours,  the  most 
frightful  tortures  which  human  inge- 
nuity or  malignity  could  devise,  or  the 
human  frame  endure,  the  whole  ladies 
of  the  court  of  Paris  assembled  to 
witness  the  spectacle,  and  as  high 
prices  were  given  for  the  seats  near- 
est the  scene  of  agony  as  will  be  given 
for  the  best  places  on  the  streets 
leading  to  St  Paul's  on  the  approach- 
ing occasion  when  the  first  and  noblest 
of  Britain  attend  her  greatest  hero  to 
his  last  rc<ting-place ! 

It  is  perhaps  tlie  most  difficult  thing, 
in  surveying  the  annals  of  the  past,  to 
bring  ourselves  to  conceive  how  human 
beings  conld,  in  any  age  or  under  any 
circumstances,  have  been  brought  to 
lend  themselves  to  such  barbarities. 


Bat  nothing  ia  more  certain  than  that 
the  greatest  and  best  did  so,  and 
deemed  they  were  doing  God  a  ser- 
vice when  so  engaged;— witDeas  Sir 
Thomas  Mont  flogging  a  prisoner  with 
his  own  hands  in  his  garden,  to  con- 
vert him  from  heresy.  If  we  are  wise 
or  just,  we  will  judge  of  those  who 
lived  in  these  savage  times  according 
to  the  measnre  of  the  ideas  with  which 
they  were  surrounded,  and  not  oar 
own  ;  and  reflect  with  deeper  thank- 
fulness on  our  happier  lot,  when  sub- 
jects are  not  called  on  to  undergo  snch 
sacrifices  in  their  daty  to  the  sove- 
reign, and  the  Qaeen  upon  the  throne 
can  exhibit  the  spirit  of  her  Piantage- 
net  forefathers,  and  the  graces  of  her 
Stuart  ancestress,  withont  being  ex- 
posed  to  the  terrible  trials  which  either 
underwent. 

In  forming  an  impartial  estimate  of 
the  character  of  Qaeen  Maiy,  and 
the  evidence  with  which  the  chai^ges 
against  her  are  supported,  there  are 
two  circumstances  which  most  be 
constantly  kept  in  view. 

The  first  is,  that  she  arrived  in  her 
dominions  from  France,  and  assumed 
the  government  without  a  standing 
army,  guards,  or  armed  force  of  any 
kind,  and  was  therefore  forced  to  throw 
herself  upon  the  support  of  one  of  the 
great  parties  into  which  her  kingdom 
was  divided.  Withont  such  safeguard 
she  could  not  have  been  secure  against 
assassination  any  night  of  her  life. 
This  party  was  of  necessity  the  Pres- 
byterians, for  it  embraced  the  great 
majority  of  the  property  and  numbers 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  partisans  of 
the  ancient  faith,  to  which  Marj  her- 
self was  attached,  though  zealous  and 
devoted,  were  chiefly  m  the  North, 
too  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment to  bo  able  to  furnish  the 
requisite  support  to  an  administration 
formed  of  their  adherents.  Thns  she 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  of  whom  her  natural 
brother,  the  £arl  of  Moray,  was  the 
head ;  and  a  more  selfish,  rapadons 
set  of  men  than  they  were  never  ex- 
isted. The  support  of  such  a  body 
could  only  be  gained,  or  theur  fidelity 
secured,  by  holding  out  to  them  the 
prospect  of  being  enriched  by  the 
spoils  and  confiscations  of  the  Lords 
of  the  opposite  party.    This  system 
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of  rewarding  present  support  by  the 
confiscation  of  estates  on  the  other 
sidt',  had  been  so  lonp  established  in 
Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Enp:land,  that  it 
was  looked  upon  as  jnst  as  much  a 
natural  consequence  of  a  change  of 
^liniatry,  as  the  distribution  of  the 
seats  in  the  Cabinet  among  the  chiefs 
of  the  successful  party  now  is.  The 
great  object  of  the  successful  party  in 
power,  tiie  moment  they  were  fairly 
in.stalled,  was  to  goad  their  opponents, 
through  repeated  insults,  and  sheer 
desperati<m,  into  overt  acts  of  treason, 
in  order  to  give  them  a  decent  pretext 
for  confiscating  their  estates.  This 
consideration  explains  many  of  the 
worst  acts  of  Clary's  goveniment, 
l):irticularly  the  pei*secution  and  ruin 
of  the  nobie  familv  of  the  Gordons — 
tlio  greatest  reproach,  as  Miss  Strick- 
land justly  remarks,  of  her  whole 
roij^'u.  Mary  was  there  the  passive 
instrument  of  the  rapacity  of  the 
Protestant  Lonls.  Among  the  many 
advantages  with  which  the  institu- 
tion of  standing  armies  has  been 
attended,  it  is  not  the  least,  though 
hitherto  little  observed,  that  it  has 
])rovided  a  regularly  paid  body  of 
defenders  for  the  throne,  and  estab- 
li  hod  a  better  mode  of  remunerating 
them  than  by  driving  tlieir  opponents 
to  treason  and  confiscation. 

The  second  is,  that  Queen  Mary 
was,  during  her  whole  reign,  not  only 
surrounded  by  the  spies  of  a  jealous 
and  vindictive  rival  on  the  English 
tljnme,  but  watched  by  the  Argus  eyes 
of  a  numerous  and  powerful  party 
in  her  «)wn  domhiions,  to  the  men  of 
which  she  was,  from  her  religion,  an 
object  of  dread,  and  to  the  women, 
from  her  beauty,  one  of  envy.  No 
one  is  more  aware  than  ourselves  of 
the  inestimable  blessings  which  Scot- 
liind  has  derived  from  the  Rcforma- 
ti'»n,  or  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
vJiich  she  owes  to  the  undaunted 
?j)irits  by  whom,  when  their  antago- 
iii-Jts  heid  tlie  sword  and  faggot  in 
their  hand,  the  gn?.at  deliverance  was 
efiected.  Jf  any  one  doubts  it,  let 
him  compare  the  present  stJite  of  this 
C"Uiitry  and  its  subsequent  history 
%Nith  that  of  Spain — *•  Si  monumen- 
tiiin  quaM'is,  circumspice."  It  must 
also  he  recollected  that  theKeformers 
^A  ei  e  in  a  manner  driven  into  cease- 


less watching  and  rigonr  against  her, 
because  she  was  the  head  in  Britain 
of  a  faith  which  openly  aimed  at 
their  destrnction,  and  by  the  profes- 
sors of  which  every  imaginable  cruelty 
against  them  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  doing  God  a  service.  But, 
fully  admitting  this,  it  must  at  the 
same  time  be  observed,  in  justice  to 
Mary,  that  more  rigid,  austere,  and 
often  unjust  judges  than  John  Knox 
and  his  followers,  of  the  court  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  queen,  cannot  be 
conceived.  She  came  from  the  court  of 
France,  where  the  graces  of  chivalry  V 
had  reached  the  highest  perfection,  ^ ' 
aud  the  devotion  of  knights  to  the 
fair  sex  had  been  carried  to  the  ut- 
most height.  She  came  to  a  country 
in  which  all  snch  accomplishments 
were  regarded  not  only  without  fa- 
vour, but  as  the  worst  species  of  cor- 
ruption ;  and  an  austere  and  ambitions 
priesthood,  jealous  of  anything  which 
tended  to  establish  an  influence  that 
might  rival  their  own,  condemned 
even  the  most  innocent  freedom  at 
an  utter  abomination.  Dancing  was 
to  them,  in  an  especial  manner,  an 
object  of  horror.  They  could  tole- 
rate men  dancing  with  men,  and 
women  with  women,  but  ^^  promis- 
cuous dancing,^'  as  they  called  it — that 
is,  men  dancing  with  women — they  con- 
sidered as  the  first  step  to  perdition. 
Miss  Strickland  justly  asks,  what 
would  John  Knox,  who  was  so  hor- 
rified with  the  stately  minuets  and 
cotillons  danced  by  Mary  and  her 
maids  of  honour  at  Holyrood,  have 
said  if  he  had  seen  the  degenerate 
descendants  of  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation whirliug  in  the  mazes  of  the 
polka  or  the  galoppe,  in  the  arms 
of  their  cavaliers?  Adverting  to 
the  puritanical  rigour  of  the  eccle- 
siastical party  by  which  she  was 
judged,  and  the  political  and  female 
jealousy  of  the  crowned  rival  by 
whom  she  was  watched,  and  bj 
whose  spies  she  was  surrounded,  and 
to  the  extremely  slight  instances  of 
levity  of  manner  which  are  at  all 
substantiated  against  her,  wo  have 
no  hesitation  whatever  of  acquitting 
Mary  entirely  of  every  species  of 
ordinary  female  frailty,  and  holding 
that  she  was  more  decorous  in  her 
demeanour  and  manner  than  per- 
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haps  any  other  beaatifU  woman  of 
her  age. 

How  Queen  Maiy  suffered  from 
the  sway  of  her  passions  need  be 
told  to  none:  they  are  as  house- 
hold words  in  every  realm.  Mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  twenty  to  Dam- 
ley,  whose  royal  lineage  was  almost 
equal  to  her  own,  and  whose  beauty 
of  figure  and  elegance  of  accomplish- 
ment were  so  well  calculated  to  win 
her  heart,  she  felt  for  him  the  full 
force  of  tijirst  love.  Miss  Strickland 
would  fain  represent  her  as  deeply 
attached  to  her  first  husband,  the 
Dauphin  of  France ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  that  could  not  have  been  the  case. 
She  may  have  felt,  and  doubtless  did 
feeljforhim  the  tenderness  of  a  sister — 
the  affection  of  a  nurse ;  but  the  beau- 
teous andibigh-spirited  Queen  of  seven- 
teen could  not  have  felt  real  love  for 
her  sickly  nominal  boy-husband  of 
sixteen,  whom  she  soon  laid  in  a  pre- 
mature grave.  It  was  with  Daruley, 
therefore,  that  she  felt  the  first  trans- 
ports of  passion ;  and  the  venerable 
towers  of  Crookston,  which  still  sur- 
mount the  woods  and  adorn  the  park 
of  Polloc,*  where  her  honeymoon  was 
spent,  were  without  doubt  the  scene 
of  trust  as  entire,  and  affection  as 
sincere,  as  was  ever  felt  in  the  human 
breast. 

But  these  transports  were  of  short 
duration,  and  Maiy  soon  found,  as  so 
many  of  her  sex  have  done,  both  be- 
fore and  since  her  time,  that  the 
qualities  which  most  dazzle  the  eye 
or  warm  the  feelings,  are  not  always 
those  which  permanently  attach  the 
affections  or  enthral  the  heart.  Dam- 
ley  turned  out  a  handsome  sot ;  and, 
besides  being  incapable  of  any  gener- 
ous efforts,  and  void  of  every  elevated 
feeling,  he  wounded  his  royal  spouse 
in  the  tenderest  point,  by  love  intri- 
gues with  the  most  despicable  and 
abandoned  of  her  sex.  It  was  in  this 
state  of  mingled  disappointment  and 
jealousy,  when  a  confiding  and  gener- 
ous mind  had  found  that  the  love 
which  so  many  of  the  first  and  noblest 
had  sighed  for  in  vain,  had  been 
thrown  away  upon  an  unworthy  and 
nngrateful  object,  and  she  was  suffer- 


ing the  bitterest  of  all  pangs— ^he 
pangs  of  unrequited  loTe--that  alie 
met  with  Bothwell,  who  erer  after 
exercised  so  great  and  disastroiu  an 
infiuence  on  her  fate.    The  result  is 
well  known.    She  was  inspired  by   ^ 
him  with  the  most  ardent  and  rouuui*  / 
tic  passion,  which,  unlike  her  pasdng 
fondness  for  the  handsome  but  despi- 
cable Daraley,  was  of  lasting  endnr-  '^ 
ance,  and  increased  only  by  difflcalty     *> 
and  absence,  and  led  her  to  take  those     "^ 
rash  steps  which  brought  on  the  loss 
of  her  crown,  her  freiBdom,  and  her 
life. 

It  appears,  at  first  sight,  one  of  the 
many  mysteries  of  this  tragic  ]^ 
that  Bothwell,  upon  whom,  with 
generous  self-fbrgetfulness,  and  entire, 
but,  as  it  proved,  most  ill-merited  con- 
fidence, the  Queen  came  at  last  to 
lavish  her  warmest  affections — her 
tenderest  love— was  at  first,  on  her 
part,  the  object  of  persecution  and 
hatred.  In  the  early  years  of  her 
reign  she  acted  to  him  with  great 
severity,  and  banished  him,  not  only 
from  her  presence,  but  her  dominions. 
It  was  by  the  earnest  intercession  of 
others  that  she  was  led  to  revoke  the 
sentence  of  banishment  against  him, 
and  again  admit  his  perilous  pre- 
sence in  her  court.  He  met  with  her 
when  her  heart  was  on  the  rebound 
from  the  revolting  infidelities  and  dis- 
graceful profligacy  of  Daraley;  and 
the  transition  was  almost  instantane- 
ous from  hatred  to  love.  Bothwdl 
was  a  profligate  and  unscrapnlons 
character,  but  he  was  bold  and  ad- 
venturous ;  and  possessed  many  qua- 
lities calculated  to  win  the  [sym- 
pathetic heart  which  warmed  with 
the  blood  of  Bruce  and  Richard  Ccenr- 
de-Lion.  Mary's  passion  fbr  him 
soon  became  such,  that  she  said  after- 
wards, in  the  days  of  her  momminff, 
that  *^  she  would  rather  follow  him  fit 
her  shift,  than  sit  on  a  throne  with 
any  other  man."  Is  it  surprising  that 
this,  in  such  an  enthusiastic  and  self- 
forgetting  character,  should  be  the 
case,  even  when  the  object  of  it  is 
unworthy  ?  Is  it  so  very  nnusnal  in 
real  life  to  see  a  Cleveland  who  wins 
the  heart  of  a  Minna  or  Brenda? 


*  The  scat  of  Sir  John  Maxwell^  Bart.,  near  Glasgow. 
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Is  the  experienced  and  selfish  liber- 
tine the  character  which  is  always 
least  successful  in  winning  the  female 
heart?  Is  it  not  the  disposition  of 
a  generous  and  elevated  nature  to 
throw  itself  with  confiding  trust  into 
a  passion  which  is  warmed  by  the 
feelings  which  spring  up  in  its  own 
bosom,  and  believes  that  the  being 
to  which  it  is  devoted  is  animated  by 
the  noble  emotions  of  which  it  Is  con- 
scious in  itself?  Every  day's  ex- 
perience in  the  annals  of  history,  the 
pages  of  romance,  or  that  great  volume 
of  romance — real  life — must  convince 
us  that  this  is  too  often  the  case; 
that  none  are  so  likely  to  become  the 
victims  of  passion  as  the  generous, 
who  feel  it  with  most  vehemence,  and 
yield  to  it  with  most  self-oblivion ; 
that  the  prudence  which  avoids  the 
storm  of  life  is  often  founded  on  the 
selfishness  which  disregards,  or  the 
coldness  which  does  not  feel,  its 
strongest  emotions ;  and  that,  in  this 
world  at  least,  imprudence  of  conduct 
often  leads  to  more  disastrous  conse- 
quences, and  is  visited  by  a  severer 
punishment,  than  guilt  itself. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  either  unnatural  or 
surprising  that  this  vehement  passion 
should  be  awakened  in  Mary's  breast 
by  one  who  was  at  first  an  object  of 
aversion.  The  common  saying,  that 
the  transition  is  easy  from  love  to 
hatred,  or  the  reverse,  but  that  indif- 
ference is  the  common  enemy  which 
is  in  general  fatal  to  both,  points  to 
the  real  cause  of  this  peculiarity,  and 
shows  how  generally  it  has  been 
experienced  in  ordinary  life.  Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  see  to  what  cause  it  is 
owing.  W  hat  engenders  hatred  or 
admiration  is  the  commanding  quali- 
ties which  attract  and  captivate  the 
imagination.  The  insignificant  do 
neither ;  they  are  neither  loved  nor 
hated;  they  are  simply  forgotten. 
Hatred  is  In  general  mingled  with  a 
secret  feeling  of  respect.  The  objects 
of  it  are  detested,  because  they  have 
not  evinced  towards  the  hater  the 
qualities  or  considerations  calculated 
to  awaken  regard.  AVhen  they  do  so, 
the  transition  is  easily  made — often 
the  more  rapidly,  from  the  mind 
having  been  previously  so  strongly 
bent  the  other  way. 

There  was  nothing  unnatural,  there- 


fore, either  in  Mary*s  violent  passion 
for  Bothwell,  though  he  nnfortnnate- 
ly  turned  out  wholfy  unworthy  of  ity 
nor  in  its  being  awakened  by  a 
person  who  had  formerly  been  an 
object  of  aversion ;  and  if  there  was 
nothing  more  in  the  case,  we  i^onld 
consider  it  as  no  blot,  morally  speak- 
ing, whatever  it  was  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  on  her  memory,  but 
as  entu^y  in  keeping  with  her  gene- 
rous and  self- forgetful  character, 
and  a  memorable  example  on  tiie 
throne  of  ^^  all  for  love,  or  the  world 
well  lost."  But  unhappily  there  is 
more  in  the  case  than  this.  Every 
one  knows  that  she  was  accused 
during  her  life,  and  her  memory 
stands  charged  after  her  death,  with 
having  committed,  or  been  accessory 
to,  the  greatest  crimes,  to  make  way 
for  her  union  with  Bothwell.  She 
is  accused  of  having  been  accessory, 
or  at  least  privy,  to  the  assassination 
of  Damley;  and  of  having  after- 
wards brought  on  a  mock  trial  of 
her  favoured  lover,  when  openly 
charged  with  having  been  the  prin- 
cipal actor  in  that  foul  conspuacy ; 
and  when  he  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  acquitted,  of  having  thrown 
herself  in  his  way,  so  as  to  be  carried 
off,  a  pretended  captive,  to  his  castle 
of  Dunbar.  She  soon  afterwards  re- 
warded him  with  her  hand,  created 
him  Duke  of  Orkney,  and  sacrificed 
all  her  freedom,  her  crown,  and  her 
life,  to  her  infatuated  passion  for 
that  unworthy  favourite.  This  it 
Is  which  weighs  upon  her  memory; 
this  it  is  which  gave  her  jealous 
rival  a  pretext  for  detaining  her 
eighteen  years,  and  at  last  putting 
her  to  death ;  and  this  It  is  whi(£ 
causes,  from  the  obscurity  in  which 
It  Is  Involved,  no  small  part  of  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  her  tragic 
fate. 

With  respect  to  the  accession  to,  or 
being  cognisant  of  the  murder,  we 
shall  say  nothing  In  this  article,  but 
reserve  our  opinion  till  we  see,  in  the 
next  volume,  whether  Miss  Strick- 
land's talents  and  researches  have 
succeeded  In  throwing  any  new  light 
on  that  mysterious  transaction.  That 
she  will  do  everything  which  ability, 
zeal,  and  research  can  effect,  we  are 
well  assured.    Happy  shall  we  be  if 
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she  can  obviate  the  serious  pre- 
sumptions arising  from  many  con- 
curring circumstances  wliich,  if,  as 
is  quite  possible,  they  were  acci- 
dental, constitute  not  the  least  part 
of  the  calflmities  of  Mary's  most 
calamitous  life. 

With  regard  to  the  mock  trial  and 
subsequent  abduction,  it  is,  unfortu- 
nately, more  easy  to  arrive  at  a  clear 
opinion.  They  were,  from  first  to 
last,  not  merely  imprudent  and  ill- 
judged,  but  unpardonable.  We  say 
nothing  of  Mary's  dt^risive  acts  of 
preference  evinced  to  Both  well  while 
her  marriage  with  Darnley  still  sub- 
sisted:  there  was  extreme  impru- 
dence, but  nothing  criminal,  in  her 
forced  journey  from  Jedburgh  to  vi^it 
him  when  stretched  on  the  bed  of 
sickness  in  Hermitage  Castle;  we  are 
willing  to  impute  that  to  the  tender- 
ness of  a  sensitive,  and  the  anxiety  of 
an  impassioned  heart.  But  for  the 
mock  trial  and  pretended  abduction 
no  such  excuse  can  be  offere<l.  Take 
the  matter  as  it  is  put  by  Mary  her- 
self, and  her  commissioners,  in  her 
defence.  Their  statement  is,  that  she 
was  surprised  by  Hothwell  with  a 
thousand  horse,  when  travelling  with 
a  slender  escort  near  Edlnlnirgh  ;  car- 
ried bv  him  to  his  castle  of  Dunbar, 
where  she  was  constrained  to  viekl  to 
him ;  and,  to  avoid  the  stain  thus 
cast  upon  her  honour,  she  ha<i  no 
alternative  but  to  declare  him  her 
husband.  What  is  this  but  to  follow, 
with  royal  personages,  what  is  said  to 
have  bron  sometimes  done  in  Irish 
trials,  when  a  conviction  for  rape  is 
avoided  l»y  a  marriage  between  the 
parties  in  court,  and,  to  esca|>e  the 
hangman's  noose,  that  of  matrimony 
is  contracted?  What  did  Mary  do 
with  the  poet  Chastellar,  who  in  a  fit 
of  mad  love  attempted,  years  before, 
to  intrude  himself  into  the  sanctity 
of  her  aj^artment  ?  Cnt  oil'  his  head. 
AVhat  shall  we  say  to  her  subsequent 
conduct  in  visiting  the  completed 
offence  with  no  heavier  penalty  than 
her  hand  and  her  throne,  and  reward- 
ing the  successful  traitor  and  rulHan, 
who  was  openl}'  charged  with  the 
death  of  her  husband,  with  the  high- 
est rewards  which  patriotic  service 
could  deserve  or  devoted  love  desire? 
It  is  evident  that,  on  her  own  show- 
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ing,  the  thing  was  ntteiiy  nnpardon- 
able,  and  that  the  abduction  was,  like 
the  previous  trial,  a  merely  got  np 
thing,  to  give  a  coloar  of  constraint  to 
what  really  was  the  work  of  inclina- 
tion. The  truth  is,  that  Mary's  con- 
duct in  this  disastrous  stage  of  her 
affairs  was  so  imprudent  and  ill- 
judged,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  and  for  the  attainment  of  what 
she  herself  most  desired,  that  it  is 
eviilent  that  her  reason  was  never 
once  consulted  in  the  matter,  and 
she  was  swept  away  by  a  torrent  of 
passion,  and  which,  when  it  is  once 
fully  swollen,  carries  away  all  the 
barriers  of  reason,  propriety,  or  even 
common  prudence. 

If  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained u{>on  this  deplorable  part  of 
Mary's  career,  happily  for  her  memory 
there  is  as  little  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  her  whole  sabse- 
quent  life,  till  it  was  closed  by  her 
tragic  and  heroic  death.  From  the 
moment  when  she  was  separated  for 
ever  fnmi  Bothwell,  on  the  field  of 
Carberry,  her  evil  star  appeared  to 
have  lost  its  influence.  Her  subse- 
quent life,  when  imprisoned  at  Loch- 
leven,  when  reston»d  for  a  few  days 
to  freedom  by  the  devotion  of  George 
Douglas,  at  Lang^ide,  and  during  her 
eighteen  years  of  unjust  detention 
and  wearisome  captivity  by  Eliza- 
l)eth,  was  absolutely  exempt  from 
fault.  She  acted  unwisely  in  leaving 
her  own  dominions,  and,  to  avoid  the 
ruthless  hostiliiv  of  her  enemies, 
throwing  herself  upon  the  treachemus 
kindness  of  her  cousin  ;  but  that,  like 
her  passion  for  Bothwell,  was  the 
result  of  her  ardent  and  confiding 
nature,  which  believed  in  the  genero- 
sity of  others  because  it  felt  it  in 
itself.  She  was,  undoubtedly,  cog- 
nisant of  many  efforts  made  for  her 
liberation,  and  some  conspiracies  to 
overturn  her  rival;  but  that  is  no  more 
than  she  was  i)erfectly  entitled,  and, 
in  justice  to  her  son,  called  upon,  to 
do;  for  she  was  detained  in  captivity 
by  Elizabeth  by  pure  violence,  with 
no  more  right  than  Queen  Victoria 
would  have  to  imprison  Louis  Napo- 
leon for  the  coup  (Tetat  in  France  of 
December  2.  And  the  attempt,  by 
the  interpolation  of  words  to  the  fal- 
sitication  of  her  letters,  to  implicate 
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her  in  Babiofi^OD^s  conspiracy  against 
Elizabeth's  life,  has  b€^n  now  fnllj 
exposed  by  the  acnteness  and  industry 
of  Mr  Tytler,  and  constitatcs  one  of 
the  worst  acts  proved  against  the 
astate  and  nnscrupuloos  connsellors 
of  the  virgin  qneen.  As  to  her  death, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  one  or 
the  noblest  instances  of  heroism  and 
Christian  forgiveness  which  the 
world  ever  exhibited,  and  that  its 
sublimity  and  pathos  were  such  that 
even  the  genius  of  Schiller  conld  not 
enhauce  the  entrancing  interest  of  the 
story. 

i3ut  we  shonld  never  stop,  if  we  fol- 
lowed onr  inclination  in  discussing 
Queen  Mary's  life ;  and  it  is  high 
time  to  leave  these  general  topics,  and 
turn  to  the  very  charming  and  ad- 
mirable Memoir  with  the  first  volume 
of  which  Miss  Strickland  has  enriched 
her  interesting  series  of  the  Qneens  of 
Scotland. 

Queen  Mary  was  bom  in  Linlith- 
gow Palace,  on  December  11,  1M2. 
The  room  in  which  she  entered  into 
the  world  is  still  in  existence,  and  is 
thus  graphically  and  troly  described 
by  Miss  Strickland : — 

**  The  apartment  in  Linlithgow  Palace 
where  Mary  Stuart  first  saw  the  light  is 
in  the  moht  ancient  Bide  of  the  edifiee — 
that  built  by  James  III.  Her  birth  took 
place,  not  in  the  Uueeu*8  bedroom,  as 
generally  Htated,  but  in  the  regal  pre- 
Hence-chamber,  where  such  of  the  prelates 
and  loyal  peers  of  Scotland  as  were  not 
in  attendance  on  their  dying  King  at 
Falkland  were  present  ;  and,  aceording 
to  the  local  tradition  of  Linlithgow^  the 
principal  burghers  of  that  town  and  their 
wiven  were  also  convened  as  witnewes 
of  that  anxiouitly  expected  event.  A 
spacious  room  was  therefore  ncoesiary 
fur  the  reception  of  such  a  company. 
The  crowned  thistle  which  sarmoants 
the  large  window,  looking  into  the  quad- 
ra iiglc  court  below,  is  said  to  have  been 
placetl  there  in  commemoration  of  the 
fart.  Thit  chamber  was  paved,  after  the 
French  fa>hion,  with  glaxed  tiles  of 
variouri  culoun.  A  few  of  these  yet 
remain,  and,  where  ezpoeed  to  catch  the 
Buitlight,  appear  like  a  coarse  eiiaaMl  ; 
but  the  floor  is  now  thickly  carpeted 
mith  »hort  veWet  sod,  iaterMperscd  with 
•elf-fiowu  turf  flowers.  Instead  of  the 
coi«Uy  tape^try  hangings  which  mantled 
those  walld  at  Mary's  birth,  loag  fraM, 
mingled  with  harebellsy  thisUas,  aad  the 


wild  white  rote  ef  Scotland,  are  waving 
from  every  crevice,  in  moumfbl  Inzn- 
riance.  The  roof  and  floor  of  the  npper 
chamber  having  both  ikllen  in,  the  bloa 
vault  of  heaven  forms  its  only  canopy. 
Two  deeply  embayed  windows  open  on 
the  beautiful  miniature  lake  flowing  be- 
neath the  castle  terraces,  and  command 
a  glorious  prospect  of  fair  pastaree  aad 
woods,  with  the  stately*  Abbey  Chofch 
of  St  Michael  to  the  left,  the  town  in 
firont,  and  the  Highland  hills  in  the  dia> 
tance  to  the  right  These  windows  are 
ftimiahed  with  stone  benches,  facing 
each  other,  and  form  pleasant  little  re- 
treats for  private  conversation.  The 
chimney-piece  is  broad  and  low,  sap- 
ported  by  fluted  stone  pillars.  Amidist 
all  the  desolation  which  now  reigns  hi 
this  deserted  abode  of  Scottish  royalty, 
traces  are  everywhere  visible,  not  only 
of  the  elegant  taste  of  the  Stuart  aofva- 
reigns,  but  of  domestic  comfort  in  tha 
arrangement  of  the  interior  chamber  and 
dressing-room,  which  terminate  the  raaga 
of  apartments  on  that  side  of  Linlithgow 
Palace." 

Of  the  fhtnre  celebrity  of  tke 
Princess  thns  ushered  into  the  world, 
and  the  undying  interest  with  whkii 
her  memory  is  regarded,  our  m- 
thoress  gives  the  following  Jost  ao- 
connt : — 

"  Mary  Stuart  is  exclusively  the  Qoeea 
of  SeotA — (^aeen  not  only  of  the  realm, 
but  of  the  people  ;  and  with  all  hm 
faulty,  real  or  imputed,  she  remains  to 
this  day  the  peculiar  object  of  aatioaal 
enthusiasm  in  Scotland.  Her  BMmory 
haunts  the  desolate  palaces,  where  evaij 
peasant  is  aager  to  recount  traditioaary 
lore  connected  with  her  personal  his- 
tory. Not  a  eastellated  mansion  of  tha 
sixteenth  century  but  boasts  somo  qaahit- 
looking  room,  which  is  cmpbaticaUy 
pointed  out  as  <itteea  Mary's  chambar. 
£f ery  old  family  poesesses  a  paiatiB(g, 
for  which  the  distiactton  of  aa  original 
portrait  of  Queon  Mary  is  claimed. 
Treeses  of  every  shade  of  golden,  aabm, 
and  chestnut,  are  preserved,  aad  feadly 
exhibited  as  <  wcll-attestod  portjsas  of 
her  hair.'  Persoas  who  deaoanca  tka 
relic  veneratioa  of  the  Rf»mish  Chareh 
as  idolatrous,  anshriaa  a  glo? a,  a  Cm, 
a  superaaauattd  watch,  «r  any  alhpr 
trinket  sappaaed  to  have  baloagad  to 
<i^etn  Maiy,  aamng  theur  choiaast  tioa- 
sares,  to  be  handed  down  aa  hslibams  la 
their  fhmiliee.  Tha  variety  af  iitisisa 
thaa  presertad  aad  hallowed  far  Iwr 
aakt  is  aUaoat  laaredibla.  Qaaaa  Man*9 
mirrors  aad  cabtaets  appear  iat«mIo> 
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able ;  and  as  io  the  antiqae  chain  of 
carved  oak  and  ebony  with  which  their 
present  possessors  hare  endowed  her, 
they  are  numerons  enoagh  to  sapply 
seats  for  all  her  descendants,  who,  be  it 
remembered,  are  to  be  found  on  almost 
«Tery  throne  in  Europe.  The  name  of 
Stuart,  it  is  true,  exists  no  longer  in  the 
regal  line,  —  but  the  lineage  of  Mary 
Stuart,  through  the  posterity  of  her 
grand -daughter,  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  still  reigns  in  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  Denmark,  Hanorer,  and  other 
Protestant  states ;  and  through  that  of 
Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Giarles  I.,  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Austria,  Naples,  Sardinia, 
Modena  ;  and,  before  the  expulsion  of 
ihe  Fleurs-de-lys — in  France," 

On  her  character,  generally,  she 
makes  the  following  just  and  im- 
portant remark  in  the  outset,  the 
truth  of  which  the  subsequent  narra- 
tive amply  justifies : — 

"  If  the   farourable   opinions   of  her 
own  sex  could  be  allowed  to  decide  the 
question,  then  may  we  say  that  a  ?erdict 
of  not  guilty  has  been  pronouuced  by  an 
4>Terpowering  majority  of  female  readers 
of  all  nations,  irrespectite  of  creed  or 
party.       Is,  then,    the   moral   standard 
erected  by  women  for  one  another  lower 
than  that  which  is  required  of  them  by 
men  !    Are  they  less  acute  in  their  per- 
ceptions of  right  and  wrong,  or  more  dis- 
posed to  tolerate  fhiilties  1      The  con- 
trary has  generally  been  asserted.     Yet, 
with  the  notorious  exceptions  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  the 
V     Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  Mary  had  no 
female   enemies.      No  female   witnesses 
from   her    household   came    forward   to 
bear  testimony  against  her,  when  it  was 
out  of  her  power  to   purchase  secresy  if 
they  had  been  cognisant    of  her  guilt. 
None  of  the  ladies  of  hor  court,  whether 
of  the  reformed  religion  or  the  old  faith 
—not   even    Lady    Bothwell    herself — 
lifted  up  her  voice  to  impute  blame  to 
her.      Mary    was    attended    by    noble 
Scotch  gentlewomen  in  the  days  of  her 
royal  splendour  ;  they  clave   to   her  in 
adversity,  through  good  report  and  evil 
report ;   they   shared   her   prisons,  they 
waited   upon   her  on  the   scaffold,   and 
forsook   not   her   mangled    remains   till 
they  had  seen  them  consigned  to  a  long- 
denied    tomb.       Are     such     friendships 
usual  among  the  wicked  ?     Is  the  com- 
panionship of  virtuous  women  acceptable 
to  the  dissolute  \ — or  that  of  the  dissolute 
-to  the  virtuous !" 


In  consequence  of  the  dbtinbed 
state  of  the  country  after  the  battle 
of  Pinkie,  Mary  was  removed  from 
Stirling  Castle,  her  ordinary  resi- 
dence at  that  period,  to  a  dwelling  in 
the  island  of  Inchmahome-HBO  well 
known  to  travellers  for  its  romantie 
beauties  and  venerable  chestnuts — ia 
the  Lake  of  Monteith,  near  the  foot 
of  the  Grampians  in  Stiriingahire. 
Her  abode  there,  at  the  age  of  five 
years,  is  an  object  of  nudanoholj 
interest. 

''In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Pinkie,  September 
9,  1547,  the  young  (^neen  yaeated  her 
royal  abode    at  Stirling,  and  was  re- 
moved for  safety  to  the  Priory  in  the 
picturesque  isle  of  Inchmahome,  in  the 
Lake  of  Monteith,  famous  for  its  beautifVil 
Spanish  chestnut-trees.     Mary  was  ac- 
companied   by  her    mother,  her   nurse 
Janet  Sinclair,  her  four  young  name- 
sakes, playmates,  classmates,  and  maids 
of  honour — Mary  Beton,  Mary  Seton, 
Mary  Livingstone,  and  Mary  Fleming — 
her  tutors,  her  governess,  and  her  Lord 
Keeper,  Livingstone.    The  foundation  of 
her  education  had  been   already  jadi- 
ciously    and    prosperously  laid    by  tiie 
Queen-mother ;    and    she,  though    only 
in  her  fifth    year,  had  made    a  rapid 
progress  both  in  acquirements  and  under- 
standing.   Inheriting  the  genius  as  well 
as   the  beauty  of  her  Plantagenet  and 
Stuart  ancestry,  their  fearless  courage 
and  elegant  tastes,  Mary,  even  at  that 
tender   age,   appeared    formed   to    add 
lustre  to  a  throne.     She  pursued  her 
studies  quietly  and   steadily    with  her 
four   Maries  in   the   cloister  shades  of 
Inchmaliome  for  several  months,  under 
the  care  of  John  Erskine  the  Prior,  and 
her  schoolmaster  Alexander  Scott,  parson 
of  Balmaclellan.      French  was  literally 
her  mother  tongue,  but  she  was  instruct- 
ed in  history,  geography,  and  Latin,  by 
her    learned    preceptors  ;  and    in    the 
feminine     accomplishment    of    tapestry 
work  and  embroidery,  by  her  governess. 
Lady  Fleming,  the  illegitimate  daughter 
of  James  IV.,  and  the  mother  of  one  of 
her  Maries.     And  thus,  while  her  realm 
was   convulsed   with    factions,  and   de- 
vastated by  the  storms  of  war,  the  little 
Sovereign  remained  secure  and  happy  in 

her  peaceful  refuge 

''  Mary,  if  we  may  trust  a  modem 
French  biographer's  description  of  her 
dress  —  and,  of  course,  a  Frenchman's 
authority  on  such  a  point  may  be  quoted 
— was  at  this  period  arrayed  in  some- 


thing  oloMlf  4]ipToiichiag  Highlnad  coa-  M&rj'a  uncle,  (he  Due  cl'AuniU,  &iid  ai- 

Inme.    Her  Bhining  hair,  which  in  child-  traded  univeTsal  iilmiralian.     Mar/  iii- 

llDOd  w«  nf  Itt-igbt  golden  jellow,  was  herited  from  both  parents  s  paasionate 

bound  with  K  r<t?e-cotaured  entm  snood  ;  Ioto  of  mu^io,  and  her  prcGloua  time  wai 

■nd  she  wore  i  tartan  scarTorer  black  nafartuniteiy  loo  muoh  occupied  in  a.o- 

ailk,  fastened  with  a  {■otden  sgrare,  en-  quiring  great  practical  skill  in  au  aocom- 

jrared  with  tb^  united  arms  of  Scotland  plishment  by  no  meona  useful  to  a  soTe- 

•4)d  Lorraine.    Thi^  little  Queen,  in  this  reign,  and  which  pioied  oue  aourca  of  all 

pictoitaqa*  amiy,   was   the   delight  of  her  cjJamiliM,  by  templing  her  to  lavjali 

eTer;  ejte,  when  she  wag  seen  pursning  fatal    patronage   on   foreign   iniiBiciaue. 

her  gar  ■po't'  t'ith  her  jureaile  Court  on  Her  delight  in  poetry  early  indicated  it- 

the  lake  ahere.    Slie  pon^jefwd  a  oalural  lelf.     Lilie  all  the  Princes  of  the  Stuart 

charmofmaiuiartliat  won  all  hearts  ;  ahe  race,  ahe  manifeated  a  strong  inclination 

«r*a  adored  by  her  governors,  masters,  for  sjlran  aports.      Young  aa  she  was 

officers,  and  ladiea,  and  every  one  who  when  she  first  arrired  at  St  Oermain,  eke 

by  chance  wae  brought  in  contact  with  astonished  all  the  French  ladiea  by  dfeia- 

faer,  f^m  the  gentry  atid  burgesses  down  ing  her   pet  falcon,  casting  her  off,  aud 

to  the  simple  flshera  and  honest  moon-  reclaiming  bee  with  her  onn  hands.     St 

taineers.     Happy  would  it  hare  been  for  Germain  was  one  of  the  great  hunting 

Mary   Stnart  if   she   had   inherited  no  palaces  of  Hetiry  II.,  and  the  little  Queen 

wider  dODkin  than  that  fairy  isle  iu  the  of  Scots  exhibited  the  greatest  glee  whea 

I>ake  of  Monteith."  she  saw  the  dogs  Issue  from  their  benueU, 
and  the   inspiring  preparations  fur   the 

Even  at  a  very  cfiriy  nge,  howcTCr,  rhase.      The  energetic  temperament  of 

she   evinced   the  hereditary  conrage  the  child  manireated  iloelf  alike  in  the 

of  her  race,  wliii;h  formed  so  marked  ordonr  with  which  ahe  achiered  her  ra- 

a  feature  of  ber  character  during  bcr  rlo"*   tasks,  or  entered  into   the  frollo 

whole  life.  ginies  of  her  joTcnile  assooiatea." 

"'  My  nieoe,'  said  her  warrior  uncle.         It  was  not  merely  in  these  elegant 

Fiancie,  Duke  of  Guise,  to  her  one  day,  acconipLisbraents,  however,  thntM&r; 

in  reference  to    her  courageous  dlspo-  excelled.       She   was    also   fully   in- 

«itloB,'ther«ieone  trait  in  which,  aboTo  etrncted    in    the    weightier    matters 

all  others,  I  recognise  my  own  blood  in  gnitej   ,o   ^  sovereign    Priuoess,   iu 

joq-yon  an  aa  bm.e  as   ""J  bra^eet  ^.^,(,1,  she  was  carefully  initiated  by 

^-  ./.w'jf.i-    '"",^i'J!!'i',.°i,?,!„t  1'"  two  nicies,  the  Cardinal  Lor- 
now,  as  they  diil  id  ancient  timce,  t  ttiink  ,  .,     t*^  .       ^  .-,   ■         ,t.l 

jou    would    know   ho«    to    die    well.'  """<=  "n*"    be » like  of  Gmse.     TheM 

Little  did  he  wlu>  jironounccd  this  opin-  '"<>  remarkable  men  early  acquired  a 

ion  imagine  how  fully  hia  judgment  of  great  —  indeed  a   parnmonnt  — sway 

the  heroie  tempt^ramenl  of  that  fair  child  Over  her  miud,  to  which  her  anbae- 

would  be  verified  by  her  deportment  on  qnent    misfortunes    were    in    eome 

a  scaffold.     Who,  indeed,   could   hara  degree  owing, 
beliered  that  t<ucli  a  doom  could  be  in 

store  for  her  who  was  the  admired  of        "  Under  the  Csrdinal'a  an? pices  Mary 

all  eyes,  the  delight  of  BTery  heart!"  ,ied  !„  io„„ing_  „  well  as  accompliah- 

1 ,    .,  t   .      ,        ■,  ■         II  menta,  withber  royal  cousins  of  the  house 

At   the  ago  of  twelve,  it  w   weU  „,  ^ndor.    She  Jqnired  an  early  profi- 

known,    MaiT    was    removed    from  ^ienoy  iu  Latin  and  Italian  ;  she  n.»de 

Scotland  to  Fr.ince,   preparatory   to  eome  progress  in  Greek,  and  delighted 

her  marriage  wilh  the  Dauphin.     Her  in  the  rojal  acienceE  of  geography  and 

early  proficiency    in  all   the  accom-  bistory  ;  she  had   a  passion  for  poetrf 

pliahmenta  and  graces  of  that  elegant  and  muaic,  and  she  eioelled  in  needle- 

conrt  soon  manifested  itself.  "ork — that  feminine  acquirement  whioh 
afterwards  proved  to  gt«nt  a  aolaoe  to 
her  in  the  house  of  bondage.      >lary'i 

....  ,   .  warlike  uncle,  Francis,  Duke  of  Gniie, 

coorlly  exercise,  (dancing)  loied  her  more  dearly  than  any  of  his  own 

and  she  profited  so  well  by  the  leseons  children,  and,  fearing  the  severe  routine 

ofPauldeRege  t)iat  in  the  course  of  a  of  so  elaborate  an  education  might  impair 

few  weeks  she  aud  her  young  partner,  Iho  her  health,  he  occasionally  carried  her  off 

Dauphin,  danceJ  together  before  the  King  to  hia  fine  chateau  at  Meudon,  to  reno- 

and  Queen,  the  foreign  ambaseadors,  and  vate  her  epirita  with  a  Ihcrough  eliauge 

a  crowded  court,  at  the  nuptial  ftte  of  of  sceae  and  occapatiou.     He  mounted 
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lier  on  lioneback,  and  made  her  accom- 
pany bim  to  the  chase.  He  told  her 
fttories  of  martial  deeds,  romped  with 
her,  exerted  all  his  ingenuity  to  prepare 
agreeable  surprises  and  pleasures  for  her, 
and  lavished  his  gifts  on  her  with  profuse 
generosity  ;  nothing  his  jewel-house  con- 
tained was  too  precious  to  be  thus  appro- 
priated. Mary  loved  him  in  return  with 
the  ardour  of  a  fond  and  grateful  child  ; 
for,  however  terrible  to  others,  he  was  all 
tenderness  to  her  ;  and  if  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  Hpuiliiig  her,  he  treated  her  with 
an  excess  of  indulgence,  of  which  she 
ever  retained  the  most  lively  remem- 
brance  

**  Mary  was  at  Paris  on  the  New  Year's 
Day,  1.554-5,  when  Rho  astonished  the 
court  of  France  and  all  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors by  the  ease  and  grace  with  which 
she  recited  to  the  King,  in  the  great  gal- 
lery of  the  Louvre,  in  the  presence  of  that 
distinguished  company,an  oration  in  Latin 
of  her  own  com  position,  in  the  style  of 
Cicero,  setting  forth,  in  opposition  to  the 
general  opinion  to  the  contrary,  the  capa- 
city of  females  for  the  highest  mental 
acquirements,  such  as  literature  and  the 
fine  arts — a  proposition  which  no  one  who 
beard  and  saw  the  fair  and  learned  young 
Queen  that  day  felt  perhaps  disposed  to 
deny.  'Slie  both  spoke  and  understood 
Latin  admirably  well,'  says  Brant6me, 
'as  1  was  myself  a  witness,  and  induced 
Antoine  Fochain  of  Chauny,  in  the  Ver- 
mandois,  to  address  her  in  French  on  the 
subject  of  rhetoric,  to  which,  though  un- 
prepared, .'.he  replied  with  as  much  wit 
and  elo(iuence  as  if  she  had  been  born 
in  France.  It  was  really  beautiful  to 
observe  her  manner  of  speaking,  whether 
to  the  high  or  low.  From  the  time  she  ar- 
rived in  France  she  had  dedicated  two 
hours  a-day  to  reading  and  study,  so  that 
there  were  few  sciences,  even,  on  which 
she  could  not  converse,  and  she  always 
expres.Hcd  herself  gracefully  and  well ; 
but  she  delighted  in  poetry  above  every- 
thing, and  loved  to  discourse  of  it  with 
Rousard,du  Bellay,and  Maison  Fleur."' 

FhilopoDiuen  said,  that  to  soldiers 
and  women  dress  was  a  matter  of  no 
small  confieqnencc ;  and  probably  no 
one  who  has  known  either  will  hesi- 
tate as  to  the  truth  of  the  remark. 
Miss  Strickland  has  certainly  larj^ely 
acted  upon  this  hint  in  her  Royal 
Biographies  ;  but  probably  there  are 
few  readers,  male  or  female,  who  will 
not  be  ^lad  to  hear  about  the  costume 
of  the  beauteous  young  Queen  on  her 
marriage  day.    It  is  thus  given  by 


Miss  Strickland  (mm  the  oontempo- 
rary  tDnalists,  althongh  it  bad  pro- 
yiously  escaped  the  notice  of  her 
numerous  biographers : — 

"'  She  was  dressed,'  nyi  tlie  «flldal 
chronicler  of  the  Hdtel  de  Tilley  '  in  a 
robe  whiter  than  the  lily,  but  to  floriou 
in  its  fashion  and  decomtioiw  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  nay,  impossibleyfor  any 
pen  to  do  justice  to  its  details.  Ho-  r^ 
gal  mantle  and  train  were  of  a  bloiali 
grey  cut  velvet,  richly  embroidered  with 
white  silk  and  pearls.  It  was  of  a  nar- 
vellous  length,  full  six  toises,  eormntd 
with  precious  stones,  and  was  sapported 
by  young  ladies.'  Her  Sootch  MariM, 
doubtless,  were  entitled  to  that  honoor ; 
but  neither  they,  nor  the  commisnonen 
for  the  marriage,  who  were  present  aa  re- 
presentatives of  the  three  Elstates  of  Soot- 
land,  are  mentioned  in  oar  cootemponiy 
French  authorities.  The  Estates  of 
Scotland  had  positively  refosed  to  allow 
their  regalia  to  be  carried  over  to  Franco^ 
to  decorate  their  yonng  liege  lady  and 
her  consort  at  the  nuptial  solemnity.  Yet 
Mary,  to  denote  her  rank  as  a  Soverei^ 
Queen,  wore  a  crown-royal  on  this  occa- 
sion— a  crown  far  more  costly  than  any 
previous  Scottish  monaroh  could  erer 
boast  It  was  probably  made  expressly 
fur  her,  at  the  expense  either  of  the  Kinf 
of  France  or  her  wealthy  uncle  the  Car- 
dinal de  Lorraine,  and  is  described  in  the 
Rouen  contemporary  record  of  the  cere- 
monial as  being  composed  of  the  fiaest 
gold,  and  most  exquisite  workmanahipy 
set  with  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  and 
emeralds  of  inestimable  worth — having 
in  the  centre  a  pendant  carbuncle,  the 
value  of  which  was  computed  at  five  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns.  About  her  neck 
hung  a  matchless  jewel,  suspended  by 
chains  of  precious  stones,  which,  fVom  its 
description,  must  have  been  no  other  than 
that  well  known  in  Scottish  records  by 
the  familiar  name  of  the  Great  Harry, 
This  was  not  one  of  the  crown  jewela, 
but  her  own  personal  property,  having 
been  derived  from  her  royal  English 
great-grandfather,  Henry  VII.,  by  whom 
it  was  presented  to  her  grandmother^ 
Queen  Margaret  Tudor." 

The  dress  of  the  young  Princess, 
however,  is  more  fully  given  in  the 
description  of  the  portrait  of  her,  be- 
stowed on  the  Earl  of  Casaillis  when 
be  took  leave  of  her  after  her  mar- 
riage, which  is  still  in  possession  of 
that  noble  family,  and  from  which  the 
beautiful  frontispiece  of  the  volame 
is  taken.    It  is  thus  described ;  and 


ihe  description  will  enable  ibe  naApt 
to  fill  np  iu  imagination  the  colunra 
which  clothed  the  original ; — 

"  This  most  beantirul  sntt  andoabted 
likeneaB  has  remaioeii  e»er  ainee  as  > 
precioui  heirloom  in  the  noble  ramilT  of 
Krnued]',  an')  h  still  extant  in  the  oollee- 
tion  of  its  reprssenlKliTe,  the  Mtrqais 
oF  AilBB.,  at  CuluiLQ  (.'utle,  in  Ajrshire. 
It  is  rroni  that  portrait  tiie  fruatispiece 
of  Lhia  volume  is  liken — the  noble  poa- 
BeaeuT  haiiiig  riTonred  da  with  penpiesioa 
to  hi>e  ui  eogrBiinj;  mide  expres^lf  for 
the  illustratioD  of  our  preirent  ecriea  of 
Tojal  biogrophiea,  LiTea  of  the  Queens  of 
Scotland  and  PrinroBsea  of  Bngluid, 
Thi«  mo^t  beaatifUl  and  noaonbted  Itke- 
nesB  of  Harf  Stuart  represeulB  her  in  the 
momiBg  Bower  of  her  ohiinne,  when  sbe 
appc«ced  at  the  sammit  of  all  earthir 
felicity  and  gnndenr.  It  ii  ia  a  nobler 
style  of  purtrail-painling  than  that  of 
Zuchero,  aoil  worth;,  indeed,  of  Titian 
or  Giiercino.  It  ie  acarcely  pufiible  For 
»n  en^aring  to  do  justice  to  a  piotuie 
of  which  the  cokiuriug  and  tune  are  so 
exiiuieita.  The  perfection  of  featarea 
«ttd  eoiitoiir  is  there  united  with  femiuine 
Aoflneai  aoil  the  cxpreesion  of  command- 
log  intellect.  Her  hair  is  of  >  rich  ohert- 
mit  tint,  almodt  blook,  whioh  Michalu 
Wlilte  (who  had  aieenained  Die  fut 
(rom  her  ladies)  aonires  Cedl  was  in 
Teal  ooloar.     Her  complexiiin  ii  tliaC  of 

and  tbiB  accords  with  the  darknets  of  her 
cyen,  hair,  and  majeelio  eyebroim.  H«r 
hair  is  parted  in  wide  biada  across  the 
forehead,  and  rolled  back  in  a  large  carl 
on  each  temple,  aboTe  Ihe  sBiall,  deJi- 
cately  moulded  ears.  She  wrars  a  little 
raund  crimson  velvet  cap,  emhruidered 
with  gold,  sod  ornaaieDted  with  gems, 
placed  almost  at  the  hack  of  her  head, 
reseDibliiig,  indeed,  a  Ureah  cap— with 
this  difference,  that  a  coroosl  froallet  m 
formed  hy  the  disposition  of  the  pearls, 
which  fiiTB  a  regal  charaner  to  the  head- 
dress. Her  dress  ie  of  rich  criaison 
dDmick.  embroidered  with  gold,  and  or- 
nanieiil«U  wiih  gems.  It  Su  tightly  to 
her  host  and  taper  waL<t,  which  is  long 
and  slender  ;  so  is  her  gracefully  turned 
tliroat.  She  has  balloon'shapFd  tops  to 
her  sleerea,  rtniig  aboie  the  natiiraJ  onrve 
of  her  ■healden.    !ler  dreu  is  6ai»hed 


>t  the  (I 


sappuT 


lawn  collarette,  with  a  finely  qoUIed 
demi-ruff,  Uerouly  ornament  is  a  elmg 
of  large  round  pearls,  rarelessly  knutleil 
about  her  throat,  from  which  depeo'la  an 

oral  frame  ;  but  the  anus  being  cut  vS 


jn^  abore  the  wrists,  mare  the  general 
effect,  ami  siigceita  the  nolioi.  that  it 
h-od  been  a  whole-length  reduced  to  tlutt 

These  fcminiae  decorations,  bow- 
ever,  did  not  exclusively  oectipy 
Mary's  time.  She  cootiiiucd  Utir 
severer  studici  after  hpr  uitirrlage, 
«nil  waa  a  model  of  every  conjugal 

"The  yonthfnl  spouses  supported  their 
dignity  as  Sovereigns,  sud  conducted 
themselres  as  a  narrled  pair  with  edify- 
ing propriety,  Tliey  were  now  emanei- 
pated  from  tlie  control  of  govuruors, 
goveruew-es,  and  preceptors  i  but  Mury 
continued  to  rrad  Latin  with  Uunbsnanj 
tislory  with  do  Parqnier,  and  puetr;  with 
Ronsard,  frum  the  delight  her  cultivated 
mind  toc^  in  these  pursuits.  Musis, 
needlework,  and  the  chase,  formed  her 
fsToiirite  recreati^ni.  She  and  Frannis 
conformed  to  Ihe  cnstoms  of  Pranoe  by 
presiding  over  their  ovm  little  eonrt, 
being  too  happy  in  each  other's  eoeiety 
to  desire  to  mix  in  the  public  gaieties  it 
the  Lnuvre,  except  at  those  seasons  whieli 
etiquette  proscribed.  She  managed  her 
expenditure  without  either  citravaganM 
or  parsimony,  her  greatest  delijjbt  being 
to  Bi«e." 

Not  withstanding  his  tender  yean 
S.n(t  infinnilics,  Mary  was  aA'cction- 
Blely  attached  U>  lb't>  Dauphin,  and 
BiTicWely  monnied  his  death, 

"  An  elegant  marblu  pillar  was  ■oI-'If- 
qnently  erected  by  Mary,  as  a  tribulB  •f 
her  affection,  to  niark  the  spot  where  th« 
heaK  of  Francis  II.  "-as  deposited  in 
Orleans  Calliedral.  She  alau  oansed  ik 
loedal  to  be  eDgiaved  in  comoiemoraliDn 
of  her  love  and  grief,  hiving  the  fullow- 
ing  simple  hut  qnaiut  device,  emblemati- 
cal of  her  buried  contort  anil  heisell^ — 
namely,  a  liquorice  plant,  the  stem  of 
■•liich  is  biiurr,  buiding  inournfolly 
towards  the  Toot,  with  this  nolto, '  Earth 
hides  my  eweelneas.'  Tlic  decease  of  her 
young  eonsorl, »  qniokly  following  that 
»f  her  only  auriiving  parent,  imprgsMd 
Miry's  mind  with  deep  eoi,viclinn  of  tha 
ancertaiaty  of  human  life.  She  sur- 
rounded hentif  with  sombre  imagai  and 
omblema  of  mortality.  She  had  a  crystal 
watch  made  in  Ihe  shape  of  a  CDlltn  Krr 
her  own  use,  sad  anulher  in  llie  foru  Af 
a  lielmeled  death'ii-head,  which  she  pt«- 
Hnted  lo  her  favourite  maid  of  bnuaur. 
Wary  Seton.  Both  are  in  exintme*. 
The  fir*t  is  in  Ihe  possession  of  Sir  Polsr 
Murray    Thcfipitiud,    Uort.,  of  Fingaak 
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Castle,  Perthshire  ;  the  other  belonged  to 
the  Ute  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Laader,  Bart. 
It  is  of  siWer,  and  as  AilI  of  earious  work- 
manship and  emblems  as  the  looket  of 
Margaret  Donglae.  The  works  are  in 
wonderful  preserration,  and  still  perform 
well.  The  maker's  name  is  Moyse,  of 
Blois." 

Like  many  of  her  royal  predeces- 
sors, Mary  was  most  anxioas  for  the 
pacific  improvement  and  social  ame- 
lioration of  her  subjects — objects  of 
no  easy  accomplishment,  amidst  the 
selfishness,  bigotry,  and  mthless  vio- 
lence with  which  she  was  surrounded. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
manufacture  of  straw-bonnets,  which 
has  since  given  bread  to  so  many 
thousands  of  the  subjects  of  her  de- 
scendants, owes  its  Introduction  into 
this  country  to  her  benevolent  fore- 
sight. 

'^  Daring  her  progress  through  Lor- 
raine, she  had  obaerTed  that  the  women 
and  children  were  industriously  and  pro- 
.fitably  occupied  in  plaiting  and  making 
straw-hats.  Perceiving,  also,  that  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  was  much  bet- 
ter in  those  districts  where  this  domestic 
manufacture  was  practised  than  where  it 
was  not,  she  conceited  a  desire  of  intro- 
•ducing  the  same  light  and  pleasant  han- 
dicraft among  her  own  subjects,  as  a 
.means  of  enabling  the  mothers  of  large 
families,  who  had  hitherto  relied  on  re- 
ceiving the  alms  of  the  church  in  times 
of  distress,  to  earn  their  own  livelihood, 
and  to  render  their  children  instrumental 
in  the  same  object.  Under  these  impres- 
sions, Mary,  whose  talents  as  a  peace 
Sovereign,  like  those  of  all  the  Stuarts, 
were  much  in  advance  of  a  ferocious  age, 
engaged  a  company  of  the  Lorraine  straw- 
plaiters  to  return  with  her  to  her  own 
country,  in  order  to  instruct  her  country- 
women in  their  simple  art ;  and  thus  was 
the  first  straw-hat  manufactory  establish- 
ed in  Scotland  under  the  kind  auspices 
of  a  female  Sovereign  of  eighteen,  whose 
name,  however  clouded  by  calumny,  is 
traditionally  dear  to  the  industrial  classes, 
whose  ancestors  she  strove  to  benefit. 
The  calamities  in  which  Mary  Stuart  was 
involved,  deprived  her  little  colony  and 
pupils  of  the  encouragement  they  would 
otherwise  have  received  from  her  royal 
patronage ;  still  they  struggled  on  through 
much  adversity,  and  continued  to  exist 
till  her  sou  James,  who  took  a  kindly  in- 
terest in  his  unfortunate  mother's  straw- 
plaiters,  transplanted  them  and  their  use- 
ful craft  to  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  after 


hisaoeessiontotheEiigliditluroM.  Seve- 
ral generationsy  however,  pecMd  awaj 
before  Mary's  enlightened  pnjects  far  Um 
employment  of  women  and  ehildreii  it 
this  department  were  IliUy  realiaed  by 
the  general  popularity  of  Britiah  stvaw- 
bonnets,  both  at  home  and  abrmuL  Thoea 
prodnced  by  Mary  Stuart's  Lonaiiie  pro- 
teg^s  were  probably  of  the  pictnraeqne 
form,  which  has  been  immortalised  by 
Rnbena'  pencil  in  hia  portrait  of  his  ee- 
oond  wife,  Helena  Fennan,  known  by  Um 
fkmiliar  name  of  La  Paliaaae." 

Every  reader  is  familiar  with  Bran- 
t6me*s  beantifal  description  of  lfary*8 
departure  from  France  for  her  ncHth- 
em  realm ;  bnt  it  loses  nothing  in 
Miss  Strickland's  elegant  hands ;  and 
with  her  description  of  this  moving 
scene  we  must  for  the  present  close 
our  extracts  from  this  charming  l^o- 
graphy. 

^  When  the  sails  were  set,  and  her 
galley  began  to  get  ont  to  aeay  Mary^ 
tears  flowed  without  intermission.  Lean- 
ing both  her  arms  on  the  gallery  of  the 
vessel,  she  tnmed  her  eyes  on  the  ahoze 
she  was  leaving  with  longing,  lingering 
looks,  crying  at  every  stroke  of  the  oan, 
'Adieu,France ! — beloved  Frmnee,  adieu  1' 
And  thus  Ae  remained  for  the  first  five 
hours  after  her  embarkation,  motionless 
as  a  statne,  and  deaf  to  all  the  attempts 
of  her  friends  to  comfort  or  divert  the 
sad  current  of  her  then  j^ts.  When  dark- 
ness approached,  she  was  entreated  to 
descend  into  the  state  cabin  that  had  been 
prepared  for  her  aoeommodation,  and 
partake  of  supper.  Bnt  her  heart  was 
too  fill!  of  grief  to  permit  her  to  tasle 
food.  She  felt  and  spoke  like  a  poet  on 
this  occasion.  '  It  is  now,  my  dear  Franoe^ 
that  I  have  lost  yon,'  said  she,  '  for  the 
envious  darkness,  like  a  black  veil,  eoa- 
ceals  you  from  these  eyes  whieh  are  thos 
deprived  of  their  chief  desire.  Adien, 
then,  my  beloved  France  ! — I  lose  sis^ 
of  you,  and  I  shall  never,  never,  see  yon 
again  I  *  —  She  observed,  '  that,  nnlike 
Dido,  who,  after  the  departure  of  Eneas, 
looked  evermore  towards  the  sea — her 
regards  were  fixed  upon  the  land  that 
was  receding  from  her  sight  for  ever.*-*- 
Instead  of  retiring  for  repose  into  the 
cabin  in  the  poop,  which  was  set  apart 
for  her  use,  she  ordered  a  traverse  or 
temporary  chamber  to  be  prepared  for 
her  above  on  the  poop  gallery,  and  her 
couch  to  be  spread  for  the  night  within 
that  curtained  screen.  Before  die  retired 
she  requested  the  pilot,  that,  in  the  event 
of  France  being  still  visible,  as  soon  as  it 
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should  be  light  enoagh  to  discern  objects, 
to  direct  her  1adie>  to  a.imken  ber,  no 
matter  how  eulj  it  might  he,  that  the 
might  tkke  anoChar  look  of  thit  dear 

lind." 

"  After  two  whole  dk^s  md  nights,  in 
nbich  ill  thiDga  contiaiei]  veiled  in  im- 
penetrable obscQrity,  the  vapourj  shroud 
wiLS  suddenly  diuipfttod,  at  sunrise  oa  (be 
Sunday  morning,  and  rcrealed  to  Iho 
aflrigbted  pilot  and  ereiT  that  they  bad 
run  the  galley  among  the  moat  dangerous 
loeka  and  sheWel  along  the  Scottish  coast ; 
and  tbat  nothing  bat  the  providence  of 
God  had  preaerred  them  aud  their  Seve- 
reign  from  a  watery  grave.  Inheriting 
the  intrepid  spirit  of  her  tslCH,  Mary  was 
calm  and  setf-posieraed  in  the  moment  of 
peril.  '  1  have  no  hsi  of  death,'  she 
said,  '  nor  should  I  iriih  to  lire,  unless 
it  were  for  the  generkl  good  ol'  Soot- 
Alter  these  extracts,  it  is  needless 
to  aaj  what  the  merits  of  thU  biogra- 
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phy  are.  It  is  by  far  the  most  late- 
rcallng  of  the  fair  antboress'a  works  ; 
and  if  (he  sQcceediag  Tolume,  whicb 
closes  Mnry'a  life,  eqnals  the  drat  in 
charm,  which  we  cannot  doubt,  it  will 
he  beyond  nil  qocatioD  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  her  works,  and  will  establish 
her  fame  ou  a  lasting  fonndation.  Her 
industry  is  ioamease ;  aud  she  baa  col- 
lected 30  many  details  as  to  Mary's 
life,  that  we  are  almost  as  familiar  with 
her  daily  movements  as  wc  are  with 
those  of  her  descendant,  our  present 
gracious  Sovereign.  We  could  wish 
there  was  somewhat  lesa  of  quotatioa 
in  the  leil  from  original  letters  and 
documents ;  b;it  that  is  the  fault  of 
tbe  age,  not  the  author,  aud  is  deemed 
a  merit  by  antiquarians ;  and  where 
there  is  so  mncb  to  admire,  we  are 
unwilling  to  sully  praise  so  well  de- 
served, by  what  many  would  deem 
nudes  erved  criticisoi. 
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A  MOBAL   FROM   WALMER. 


One  whom  the  voice  of  the  nation 
proclaims  to  have  been  a  great  man, 
has  jnst  departed  from  among  as.  A 
rare  embodiment  of  qualities,  which 
commanded  nniversal  admiration,  and 
the  contemplation  of  which  produced 
something  more  resembling  genuine 
enthusiasm  than  these  times  arc  ac- 
castomed  to  see  or  to  feel,  is  dissolved 
for  ever.  Law  and  order,  and  those 
subtle  and  noble  feelings  which,  from 
their  wide  diffusion,  have  raised  Eng- 
land so  high,  and  arc  upw  her  princi- 
pal safeguani  against  the  inroads  of 
a  base  material  policy,  will  lose  mnch 
weight  and  influence  with  the  vis  iner- 
tite  of  the  great  name  of  Wellington. 

It  is  good  to  And  men  of  all  parties 
and  opinions  uniting  to  point  out  one 
whom  they  consider  truly  great  and 
exalted.  Ilero,  escaping  from  vague 
generalities  and  intangible  assertions, 
we  have  a  man  whose  qualities,  being 
ascertained  beyond  doubt  or  cavil, 
and  capable  of  being  estimated  with  a 
confidence  and  exactness  amounting 
to  certainty,  are  pronounced  to  be,  in 
their  singular  union  of  goodness  and 
greatness,  worthy  of  tfie  highest 
honour.  Let  us,  then,  first  inquire 
what  these  qualities  were.  The  an- 
swer is  \)\diti  and  easy — as  already 
said,  the  (pialities  have  been  ascer- 
tained, and  there  are  not  two  opinions 
about  the  character.  Military  con- 
duct—loyalty unconquerable — a  sense 
of  duty  rather  resembling  that  of 
some  genius  charged  with  a  definite 
mission  on  earth,  than  the  feeble  light 
that  ordinarily  glimmers  amid  the 
bundle  of  self-interests  called  man — 
an  aristocratic  nature — a  wonderful 
sincerity,  inspiring  implicit  confidence, 
and  a  firmness  wliich  gave  a  sure  and 
solid  base  for  the  operation  of  these — 
such  endowments,  embodied  in  the 
form  so  familiar,  made  up  tfie  being 
known  to  us  as  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
tou.  To  such  an  extent  do  we  give 
him  croilit  for  possessing  these  quali- 
ties, that  we  can  reason  on  and  deter- 
mine his  line  of  conduct  in  imaginary 
cases.  Xo  one  doubts  that,  if  his 
great  services  had  met  with  ungrate- 
ful denial  instead  of  splendid  acknow- 
ledgment, he  would  still  have  been,  to 


the  ntmost  of  his  ability,  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  King  and  conotry.  No 
one  doubts  that,  if  he  had  achieved 
his  military  fame  on  oar  own  soil,  re- 
pelling an  invader  or  crashing  rebel- 
lion, bis  conqaering  hand  woald  never 
have  grasped  at  illicit  power.  Ko 
one  doubts  that,  when  he  met  bis 
great  antagonist,  and  annoaneed  Lis 
determination  *'*'  to  perish  to  the  last 
man,'*  if  that  antagonist  bad  prevail- 
ed, there,  on  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
would  have  been  found  the  Dake*8 
dead  body. 

Mental  and  moral  gifts  like  his, 
and  in  such  excess,  are  scarcely  to  be 
looked  for  in  two  of  a  nation.  Bat 
the  fact  of  their  being  recognised  as 
worthy  of  honour  by  the  great  body 
of  the'  people,  is  a  fact  full  of  hope. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  admiration 
for,  and  sympathy  with,  his  qualities 
should  be  so  loudly  asserted,  were 
the  qualities  themselves  inert  or  dis- 
appearing. The  expression  of  the 
public  grief  has  been  marked  by  a 
great  sincerity,  which  shows  that, 
amid  the  false  gods  round  whose 
clayey  ])ede3tals  the  nation  has  de- 
lighted to  grovel,  here  was  indeed  a 
hero,  to  pay  honour  to  whom  was  no  in- 
dignity to  the  worshippers,  and  whose 
loss  they  might  with  decency  lament. 
For  a  moment  the  national  heart 
seems  to  beat  with  a  grand  simplicity ; 
for  a  moment  feelings,  which  if  good 
in  a  man  are  good  also  in  a  people, 
struggle  through  their  sordid  casings 
to  the  surface ;  and  the  chink  of  gold, 
the  cr}*  of  faction,  the  din  even  of 
machineiy,  seems  faint  and  distant 
amid  the  deep  tones  of  the  nniversal 
wail. 

This  has  been  called  an  nnhcroic 
age,  and  called  so  by  those  who  are 
now  foremost  to  proclaim  the  dead 
hero  as  a  model  Englishman,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  characteristics  of  tho 
people.  We  will  hope  he  was,  and 
that  the  age  was  slandered ;  we  will 
hope  that,  misrepresented,  and  its 
name  usurped  by  vociferons  baseness, 
the  national  character  is  nnchanged 
since  it  directed  those  tendencies 
which  produced  Wellington:  for  as- 
suredly Wellington  was  no  offspring 
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of  the  Bpp&rent   ti?ndeDCiP!i  of  this  eoli'iniiil}'  oflhe  occasion.    A  jonr- 

latter    time;    n-isiircdij  self-denial,  aalist,  appkarling  the  Diiko'a  readi- 

sense  of  dot]',    loyalty,   arijtocratic  ne^a  to  aacrifice  eveD  bis  own  djgnit; 

feeling,  are  not  among  the  public  pro-  to  the  pnblic  service,  asaerCed,  that 

fesBions    of  faitii    wliich    have    dis-  hail  he  been  chosen  to  take  office  with 

tinguUhed  the  noiorious  men  of  this  Mr  Cobdai  for  a  collesgae,  h«  wonld 

age.    These  arc  no  cliaracteristies  of  have  cheerfully  conaeoted  to  the  ar- 

the    noisy  oratlca    who    have    been  rangement.      We  apologise    to    the 

listened  to  with  such  appiaase.    These  illastrioua    shade    for  repeating  the 

have  had  bnC  liiilo  share  in  the  im-  mention  of  his  name  in  snch  strange 

pulses  that  have  changed  the  nation's  cooipanj — hot  perhaps  it  ma;  serve 

conrse.  to  point  a  moral ;  and,  without  dis' 

1^1  na  consider  what  are  the  oppo-  onaaing  the  troth  of  the  assertion,  we 

sites  of  all  these  a.%  guides  of  aclion.  will  for  a  moment  consider  it  to  have 

A  desire  to  make  Enjilaod  one  vast  been  realised.    Imagine,  then,  a  point 

scene  of  boying  and  Belling— a  aindied  of  statesmanship  discnased  bj  these 

contempt  of  loyalty — a  bitter  hatred  uncongenial  neaociates — imagine  the 

of  the  aristocracy— a  disavowal  of  all  difficulty  which  the  noble  Duke,  ac- 

feelings  aa  springs  of  political  action,  cnstomed  to  recognise  duty,  honour, 

except    those  nhich    hare    hitherto  loyalty,  as  goveroiog  principles,  would 

been  considered  as  distinctive  of  the  experience  in  understanding  the,  to 

lower  orders  of   humanity — a    loud  him,  novel  doctrines  of  self-iaterest, 

systematic  derision  of  conrnge,  self-  of   the    neceesity  of  sacriGcing    all 

devotion,  and  patriotism— an  identi-  considerations    to    the    interests    of 

fying  of  national  honour  with  national  trade,   and   of   renunciation  of  the 

wealth— a  dogped  pursuing  of  self-  claims   of  nationa!  honour!      How 

interest — a  habit  of  considering  ease  obtase  wonld  he  have  been  (o  the 

and  comfort  as  the  summum  boniim—  clinching  argument  of  bnlance  ofprnlit 

let  us  consider  thfse  as  the  charac-  and  loss,  so  complacently  indicated 

teristics  of  the  loudest  of  our  apostlca  with     unanswerable     fore-finger!  — 

and  their  party,  and  is  there  no  Imth  how  slow    to    appreciate   the    vast 

or  reality  in  tbe  picture?  boon  conferred  on  the  human  race 

Great  is  the  power  of  impodcnt  in  the  diffusion  of  printed  cottons  I — 

clamour.    Again  nlll  the  snspendetl  how  utterly  increouloua  that  there 

dill  of  leagues^  nnd  peace  societies,  could  be  a  class  of  educated  men  ia 

and  rampant  democracy,  break  forth,  England  quite  indiOcrent  as  to  whe- 

and  the  presenco  of  \\'ellington  will  ther  thej  lived    under  an    English 

be  no  longer  an  esaniple  or  a  reproach,  hereditary    Sovereign    nr    a  French 

That  high  mind  and  heart,  and  that  Emperor,  so  that  they  might,  nnmo- 

vnst  reputation,  won,  as  we  have  been  leslcd,  pnrsae  their  beloved  trnlBc  1 — 

often  reminded,   not  by  industrious  with  what    difficulty    receivltig    the 

self-seeking— not  by  any  such  prin-  idea  that,  to  watch  over  the  nation's 

ciples  aa   "buying  in  the  cheapest  pocket  i»  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 

market,  and  selling  in  the  dearest" —  ata teaman sliip  I      And,    when    these 

not  by  throwing  off  the  trammels  of  ideas  were  slowly  admitted,  what  a 

prescription  and   authority,  but    by  severe  and  righteona  contempt  wonld 

sustained  appliance  of  all  his  great  wither  their  advocate  1    But  no — w6 

endowments   to    the   service  of    his  do  this  Mr  Gobden  wrong.    In  that 

country — will  pass  away  into  nn  his-  vetierable    presence    the    audaciona 

torical  name;  and  those  to  whom  thai  Free-Trader  wonld  haTefettstrangdy 

mind,  and  heart,  and  reputation,  have  abashed.     A  new  and  generous  senti- 

bccn  a  restraint  and  a  terror,  will  men t  would  for  a  moment  have  been 

"  play  BQch  faotastic    tricks  before  reflected   into  his   breast,    and    the 

high  Heaven  as  will  make  the  angels  novel    spectacle    might    have    been 

wepp."  wilne-sserf,  of  the  unscrupulous  agita- 

Amid  the  enlogiea  which  have  been  tor  and  clap-trap  orator  prudaimiag, 
written  on  the  great  departed,  there  with  unwilling  tongue,  a  momoniary 
was  a  passage  in  one  which,  while  allegiance  to  a  policy  neither  con- 
intended  as  panegyric,  was  irresistibly  temptible  nor  debasing. 
provocative  of  ideas  nnbccoming  the        We  do  not  wish,  or  intend,  to  land 
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tbo  Duke  as  an  epitome  of  human 
excellences.  All  we  insist  on  is, 
that,  the  nation,  having  declared  its 
sense  of  those  excellences,  cannot 
decently,  with  the  same  breath,  praise 
their  very  opposites.  The  mere  con- 
fession of  respect  for  those  qualities 
which  distinguished  him  must  have 
practically  given  the  lie  to  many  a 
confident  leading  article  from  the 
same  pen ;  and  to  many  a  eulogistic 
writer  the  question  must  have  oc- 
curred, Is  this  veneration,  which  I 
and  others  profess  for  the  man,  sin- 
cere, or  is  it  "  mouth-honour,  breath, 
which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny, 
but  dare  not  ?  " 

The  Duke's  military  life  is  that  by 
which  he  will  chiefly  be  remembered. 
His  fame  was  of  itself  a  denial  of  that 
pusillanimous  spirit,  now  so  prevalent, 
which  shudders  at  the  idea  of  war  and 
personal  danger,  and  loves  to  prophesy. 


A  Moral  from  Walmer.  [Mcir, 

menta  in  the  art  of  exiatenoe  which 
science  has  conferred^  there  oomee 
this  event  to  test  oar  sincerity.  In  ft 
moment  all  our  fashionable  philoec^iliy 
is  forgotten.  In  spite  of  Maiicheeter 
schooling,  we  admit  that  the  Dake 
was  a  great  man— that  there  are  sudk 
things  as  military  virtues — that  th^j 
rank,  for  the  moment,  higher  than  m 
science  of  taking  money  from  your 
neighbour's  pocket  and  traoflferring 
it  to  your  own—that  glory  is  noi  an 
empty  name,  but  a  splendid  reali^, 
capable  of  rousing  in  as  strange  feel- 
ings of  enthusiasm.  There  are  some 
who,  while  lounging  pleasantly  on 
prize  sofas  from  the  Great  Exhibition^ 
and  reading  the  story  of  the  P^iin- 
sular  Campaigns,  will  envy  Sir  Arthor 
his  bivouac  on  the  cold  gronnd,  with 
hope  for  a  fire,  coafidence  for  a  {jEuIow. 
Nay,  there  are,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
new  school  who  have  so  far  foi^t 


spite  of  reason,  of  history,  and  of    themselves  as  to  feel  their  cheeks 


existing  facts,  its  speedy  extinction. 
"  War,"  say  the  peaceful  brother- 
hood, ^'  is  an  unmixed  evil."  So  says 
the  husbandman  of  the  tempest  which 
levels  his  crops  to  the  ground ;  but 
the  philosopher,  nevertheless,  admits 
the  necessity  of  storms.  War  calls 
forth  qualities  whose  manifestation  is 
not  too  dearly  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  blood,  and  what  these  ami- 
able and  timorous  persons  hold  dearer 


flush,  and  their  hearts  beat  in  donUe 
time,  as  they  read  how  the  TCwgiiaK 
general  routed  Sonlt,  or  held  Mas- 
sena  in  check — who  have,  for  a  mo- 
ment, thought  it  would  have  been 
worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life  on 
'Change  to  have  stood  beude  the  great 
Duke  when  Napoleon  was  shatterhug 
his  columns  against  a  living  bnlwark 
of  Englishmen.  And  let  us  say,  O 
unworthy  young  cotton-spinner,  or 


than  any  blood,  except  their  own —  ^degenerate  member  of  Peace  Society  I 

namely,   treasure.     (Write  treasure  that,  for  once,  your  impulse  is  trne ! 

first,  as  Dogberry  says  I)    What  ^as  There  tpould  have  been  more  of  life 

the  long  peace  which  the  virtues  of  in  that  hour  of  Waterloo— more  self- 


Wellington  earned  taught  us?  Among 
other  things  it  has  taught  us  to  under- 
value, decry,  and  discourage  the  de- 
velopment of  those  attributes  which 
alone  can  avail  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
It  has  taught  us  to  express  our  opinion 
as  a  nation,  that  swift  travelling,  sur- 


knowledge — more  awakening  of  noble 
faculties  in  your  soul,  if  it  happen  to 
possess  any  such  slumbering  inhabit- 
ants, in  one  glorious  hour,  than  in  a 
long  and  wrinkling  course  of  remune- 
rative Mammon-worship. 
But  these  and  the  like  impulses. 


priding  inventions,  secure  means  of    roused  by  the  present  majestic  image 


money- getting,  and  assiduous  study 
to  increase  those  appliances  which  oil 
the  machinery  of  life,  and  send  us 
smoothly  and  luxuriously  onward  to 
the  grave,  are  the  only  things  to  be 
sought  and  admired,  and  their  inven- 
tors applauded. 

While,  as  a  nation,  wo  are  hugging 
ourselves  as  we  think  of  our  pecuniary 
prosperity,  our  freedom  from  any  but 
slight  molestations,  the  uninterrupted 
course  and  renewed  facilities  of  our 
commerce,  and  the  many  improvc- 


of  the  old  warrior  passing  peace- 
fully away  in  his  castle  of  Walmer, 
will  be  short-lived.  The  grave 
will  close  over  him  —  his  memory 
will  be  not  a  sound,  but  an  echo 
— and  we  shall  return  to  our  engross- 
ing pursuits,  our  beloved  ease,  and 
our  wallowing  in  the  mure.  When 
will  another  life  go  out  whose  extinc- 
tion shall,  for  a  space,  darken  Eng- 
land, and  force  us  to  think  nobly,  m 
spite  of  surrounding  circumstances 
and  of  ourselves  ?   What  sign  is  there 
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of  ihe  training  of  fntnre  Wellingtons?  spirit  of  the  age.  To  that  spirit  no 
Before  his  rising,  other  great  lights  man  ever  fonnSd  a  mora  anta^niatic 
were  ebioiDg  in  the  firmament — men  embodiment  that  the  Dnke.  Its  yield- 
were  familiar  with  heroism,  and  did  ing  to  expediency — its  apathy  and  nn- 
not  then,  when  a  great  man  died,  b^f— its  love  <^  eas»— and,  what  it 
lonitoone  another  asking,  "When  ia  prondest  of,  Its  liberalism— w«re 
comes  there  sacb  another?"  There  allrepogiuuit  to  his  sterUng  nature. 
wa»  no  sign  then  of  sterility  in  the  And  it  seems  to  as  that  the  vivid 
nation— DO  failure  of  the  necessary  contrastafforded  br  the  base,  trafflck- 
infloences  for  prodncing  noble  planla.  log,  eise-loring,  self-Beekln^  doctrines 
But  now  I— shall  we  turn  to  any  of  which  the  nnsleeping  activity  and 
the  approved  and  popular  nnrseriea  of  andadty  of  their  assertors  have  ren- 
opinion  for  the  germ  that  is  In  time  dered  popular,  Is  what  now  pro- 
to  overshadow  as,  and  beneath  which  jects  the  Dake's  image  in  relief  M 
weshaL  dwell  insecnri(\''  T-  '1  ..-  .i.-  .-  (..  '-.'.-.-■  i;%..  .1  I'MOg- 
anyindication,  or  probalilitj,  ...i  ill..;-  luiicu.  juil  iL>  111!  ll.L'  I'Ai.'.':  'iL'.  To 
affording  one  who  sbkll  stanJ  up  linruionisc  wjtli  tliat  inm^je.'n  very 
against  a  fntnre  conqneror  of  the  different  back-ground  is  reqdretl, 
worlil,  ready  "  to  perish  to  the  lost  whose  elements  must  be  sought  la 
other  ilays  than  these. 


The  spectacle  of  this  fn-at  relic  of 
a  past  time,  vanishing aiiiiil  :i  nation's 
sorrow  and  regard,  is^i  hiriblo  re- 
bnke  to  the  self-applans'.'  of  the  age. 

For,  among  its  most  c  l)ld>;iit  repre- 
sent ativea  and  favonriic  otysgiring, 
there  is  not  one  who  U  likely  to  be 

Eointed  at  as  an  examp]<',  or  reuiem- 
ered  withreverenceand  firiile,  Ijook- 
ing  at  them,  fame  wcniil  ^i:eni  no 
longer  an  aspiration  of  hiiin.iiiiiy.  To 
cajol  and  flatter  a  nii4>  lur  liitir 
voices — to  advocate  tbsL  iu  [lublie  an 
a  principle,  wbicb,  in  |.>i  L^  ate  life, 
would  be  considered  a  ha^meo — to 
add  bouse  to  honse,  mill  lu  mill,  and 
scrip  to  scrip— to  dwell  tmrtly  in  de- 
ct'oi'ies  for  ever — to  enjoy  i':i»e  which 
they  never  earned  by  liiti<'Mr— inch 


One  glance  more  liefore  the  eternal 
gates  close  on  bio).  There  we  have 
nssnrancc  of  a  man  !  Some  there  are 
who,  while  not  sparing  of  their  ad* 
miration  and  respect,  will  take  far 
otber  models  for  imilatioD.  Some 
there  are  who  will  be  awakened  ont 
of  Ihcir  apalljy  at  sight  of  the  funeral 
hononrs  pud  to  one  whose  spirit  waa 
»o  different  from  that  of  the  time, 
which  yet  has  virtae  enough  10 
lament  Uim.  Whether  we  thall  over 
look  niiou  his  like  cgain,  wn  know 
not ;  but  of  this  wo  may  l«  aaaured, 
that  the  qualiliea  which,  in  this  ge- 
seem  (o  command  succeft, 
h  are  ever  evincing  them- 
irc  obtnisively  an  their  cur- 
rent valno  if  reoognijied,  will  never 


appears  to  be  the  snbllnie  iitibiilen  of  fcirm  a  spirit  resembling  that  wliich 
such  of  our  public  men  a<  i.laim  to  be  nianifciiled  i(»e)f,  for  na  and  for  pos- 
pccaliarly  the  represeniativM  nf  the    ti-rity,  w  Anhnr  Duke  of  Wellington  I 
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The  Uolidayi. 
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THE   U0LIDAY8. 


The  UolidajB!  We  doubt  whe- 
ther the  word  has  less  attraction  for 
the  ear  of  the  statesman  than  for 
that  of  the  school-boy — whether  the 
golden  time  of  recreation  is  most 
sincerely  longed  for  by  the  man  of 
business  or  the  nrchin  of  the  Latin 
class.  Work,  of  coarse,  is  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  roost  of  us;  and 
though  we  do  most  confidently  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  of  mankind 
have  no  abstract  relish  for  severe 
labour,  yet  the  penalties  of  idleness 
are  so  terrible,  that  we  submit  our- 
selves, on  the  whole,  with  reasonable 
fortitude,  to  the  common  doom. 
Work,  therefore,  we  perform  with 
a  will  for  many  mouths  of  the 
year — some  of  us  making  speeches, 
others  writing  articles,  divers  plead- 
ing in  the  courts  of  law,  and  many 
swelteriug  in  counting-houses— until, 
as  if  by  a  gcueral  impulse,  when  the 
sweet  days  of  summer  arrive,  and 
the  streets  become  intolerable  through 
heat,  the  whole  population  of  the 
town  rises  in  revolt  against  labour. 
Railroad,  stage-coach,  and  steamer 
are  put  into  immediate  rctiuisition ; 
and  in  a  few  days  the  squares  are  as 
deserted  as  though  the  inhabitants 
bad  seceded  to  the  diggings. 

This  year  the  holidays  were  some- 
what unusually  broken.  On  the 
verj'  verge  of,  if  not  in  them,  came 
the  general  election,  an  event  which, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  we 
recall  with  no  pleasurable  sensations. 
To  keep  out  of  the  turmoil  of  an 
election  is  clearly  impossible.  You 
may  be  a  philosopher,  but  you  are 
al:*o  a  Briton;  and  although  yon 
were  as  deadened  to  humanity'  as 
was  Timon  of  Athens,  you  must 
necessarily  have  some  preference 
when  the  choice  lies  between  Alci- 
biades  and  Apemantns.  If  you  are 
a  non-elector,  you  can,  at  all  events, 
bellow — if  you  have  a  vote,  we  defy 
you  to  escape  the  poll.  Indeed,  it  is 
wonderful  how  soon  and  keenly  a 
man  will  warm  to  a  contest.  '\Ve 
have  heard  an  old  geutleman  protest, 
of  a  Mouday,  that  no  consideration 
nj)on  earth  would  induce  him  to 
register  his  vote,  and  on  the  Friday 


thereafter,  we  have  seen  him  insUllad 
as  chairman  of  a  committee,  and  m 
active  as  a  cat  in  an  aviaiy.  Indeed^ 
we  regard  the  man,  even  tboogh  ha 
be  an  adversary,  who  withholds  his 
vote  on  such  an  occasion,  with  feel- 
ings little  short  of  oootempt.  He 
has  a  vote,  and  he  onght  to  ezerctee 
it  one  way  or  another.  If  be  abstains, 
without  alleging  some  intelligibltt 
reason,  yon  are  at  liberty  to  set  bias 
down  as  a  sneak.  But  sneh  spathj 
is  not  generaL  On  the  late  occsaioa 
there  was  a  hard  struggle  throngfaoofe 
the  kingdom,  and  not  no  til  Angnsi 
had  succeeded  to  the  reign  of  Joly 
did  the  din  of  battle  cease.  Whmk 
a  beautiful  hush  of  tranqnilUty  was 
instantly  diffused  over  the  Isodl 
^len  of  all  denominations  and  ahsdae 
of  opinion  united  in  a  cordial  tfasnks- 
giving  that  they  were  fairly  rid  of  tha 
nuisance ;  and  nobody  but  the  keeper 
of  a  pothouse  durst  venture  an  opInkMi 
in  favour  of  annual  parliaments.  The 
journals,  hitherto  so  fierr,  grew 
straightway  pretematnrally  dall.  It 
was  no  use  taking  up  a  newspspsTt 
for  nothing  was  recorded  in  ita 
columns;  and  the  very  sight  of  tha 
huge  close-printed  sheet,  among  tha 
fresh  green  hills,  made  one  involiiB* 
tarily  shudder,  bv  recalling  tha 
atmosphere  of  its  place  of  birth.  Ta 
write  leaders  during  the  dog-daya  is 
a  worse  than  Tunisian  slavery;  ta 
read  them,  may  not  be  quite  so  bad; 
but  the  task  required  more  fortitods 
than  we  acknowledge  to  have  fiallea 
to  our  share.  As  well  remain  in 
town  as  transport  its  gossip  to  tha 
country. 

As,  however,  some  people  most 
ncces^uriiy  remain  in  bondage  to 
]>erform  indi>pensable  tasks  whQe 
others  go  free,  it  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed  at,  considering  the  frailty  of 
human  nature,  if  persons  so  situated 
should  envy,  aud  even  try  to  abridgOt 
the  short-lived  happiness  of  the  rest. 
Actin<;  on  this  principle,  some  na- 
fortunate  London  scribes  were  so 
for;;i'tful  of  their  duties  to  mankind 
as  to  suggest  that  Parliament  should 
immediately  assemble,  and  a  new 
era  of  strife  begin,  before  the  e^o 
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of  the  old  one  had  died  npon  the 
public  ear.  To  the  credit  of  the 
country  be  it  said,  the  impudent 
proposal  was  met  with  a  shout  of 
universal  disapprobation.  Were  mem- 
bers, yet  panting  with  the  toil  and 
fatigue  of  their  contests,  to  be  dragged 
up  without  a  month's  repose  to  Lon- 
don, there  to  enjoy,  in  stifling  St 
Stephens,  the  old  flowers  of  rhetoric 
witii  which  all  politicians  are  fami- 
liar V  Were  the  chiefs  of  parties  never 
to  have  a  breathing-time — a  moment 
for  quiet  thought — or  leisure  to  con- 
sider their  plans  of  future  opera- 
tions? To  do  them  justice,  no  set  of 
men  were  more  incensed  at  the  pro- 
posal than  the  Whigs — for  Lord  John 
Russell  was  known  to  bo  in  Scotland, 
a  country  peculiarly  adapted  for  letter- 
writing  ;  and,  as  his  lordship  had,  on 
one  previous  occasion,  made  a  notable 
hit  from  Kdinburgh,  there  was  no  say- 
ing what  might  be  expected  from  him 
now,  if  he  was  only  allowed  the  benefit 
of  time.  Your  state-letter  is  not  a 
document  to  be  tossed  off  like  a  dinner 
invitation.  It  requires  thought  and 
careful  revision;  and,  besides,  it  is 
usually  submitted,  in  the  strictest  con- 
fidence, to  various  colleagues,  before 
it  is  tin  ally  given  to  the  papers.  Lord 
John  Russell,  though  a  correct,  is  not 
a  rapid  composer.  Mr  McGregor  would 
despatch  thirty  epistles  to  his  consti- 
tuents, before  the  ex-Premier  could 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  propriety  of  a 
single  sentence. 

Ju  common  with  many  others,  we 
confess  that  we  did  expect  to  be  fa- 
voured with  some  such  manifesto. 
We  are  aware  that  grave  doubts  have 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  many  influential 
members  of  the  Whig  party  as  to  the 
prudence  of  the  former  communica- 
tion, which,  though  it  might  bo  well- 
timed  as  a  party  stroke,  did  never- 
thel'-ss  commit  them  to  certain  views 
which  they  had  not  previously  pro- 
fessed, and  did  eventually  compel  them 
to  adopt  certain  measures  which  there- 
tofore they  were  not  prepared  with 
any  cordiality  to  receive.  We  are  also 
awiire — at  least  it  is  matter  of  com- 
mon re])ort — that  his  lordship,  on  that 
occasion,  received  a  sharp  intimation 
from  several  of  his  supporters,  that 
they  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
his  precipitancy ;  that,  according  to 
their  views,  a  leader  in  opposition 


was  not  fireed  from  the  wholesome 
obligation  of  taking  deliberate  counsel 
before  announcing  a  decided  line  of 
action.  In  short,  that  he  had  better 
divest  himself,  as  soon  as  possible,  of 
the  notion  that  in  him  alone  were 
concentrated  the  whole  genius  and 
essence  of  Whiggery.  Of  all  this  we 
were  aware;  bat,  being  accustomed 
to  look  upon  Lord  John  as  a  choleric 
fellow,  who  would  take  his  own  way 
in  spite  of  every  remonstrance,  we 
still  had  hopes  of  a  letter ;  and  are  not 
a  little  disappointed  to  find  that,  for 
this  year  at  least,  there  will  be  a  blank 
in  political  correspondence. 

There  are,  however,  more  methods 
of  expression  than  one ;  and  it  is  con- 
solatory to  know  that  the  public  has 
had  the  benefit  of  listening,  more  than 
once  during  the  holidays,  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  noble  lord. 

Two  remarkable  personages,  in  two 
neighbonring  countries,  have  at  the 
same  time  been  going  their  political 
rounds.  Louis  Napoleon  has  been 
making  the  tour  of  France,  receiving 
everywhere,  as  we  are  assured  by  the 
press,  the  warmest  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  devotion ;  and  it  is 
now  evident  that  he  intends,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  assume 
the  imperial  diadem.  Lord  John 
Russell  has  been  progressing  from 
The  Gart  to  Stirling,  and  from 
Stirling  to  Perth,  picking  up  stray 
burgess  -  tickets,  vowing  fidelity  to 
divers  Guildries,  and  taking  an  ac- 
tive share  in  a  public  political  ban- 
quet. His  aspirations  are  certainly 
more  humble  than  those  of  the  Prince- 
President,  as  his  sphere  is  more  limit- 
ed; but,  for  all  that,  they  may  be 
equally  personal;  and,  jndging  from 
the  character  of  the  company  in  which 
he  last  appeared,  as  well  as  from  the 
tone  which  he  assumed,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  object  and  purpose  of 
these  peregrinations  is  his  speedy  re- 
instatement into  office.  Whether  he 
may  succeed  or  not,  is,  of  course, 
matter  of  opinion.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  may  be  as  well  for  us  to  see  what 
grounds  he  can  set  forth  to  induce  the 
country  to  reverse  the  judgment  which 
it  has  already  passed  npon  him,  and 
upon  his  party. 

Since  the  result  of  the  late  election, 
it  Is  observable  that  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  bitterness  and  exasperation 
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against  the  present  Government,  has 
been  manifested  on  the  part  of  the 
Whit:  satellites  and  underlings,  espe- 
cially to  the  north  of  the  Tweed. 
They  cannot  even  attend  a  dinner 
given  to  the  most  obscore  of  the  race 
of  Adam,  without  using  language  of 
which,  when  the  fiimes  of  the  banquet 
were  dissipated,  we  sincerely  trust 
they  were  ashamed.  Men  may  hold 
the  most  extreme  opinions  without 
expressing  themselves  in  uncourteous 
terms;  and  the  offence  becomes 
greater  when  we  find  that  it  is  com- 
mitted by  gentlemen  from  whose 
character  and  antecedents — both  of 
them  creditable — we  had  expected 
better  things.  Having  said  this  much, 
we  abstain  from  further  comment, 
and  shall  not  even  transfer  the  ob- 
noxious expletives  to  our  pages.  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  observe  that, 
among  parties  vitally  interested  In 
the  return  of  Lord  John  Russell  to 
power,  there  exists  a  spirit  of  animo- 
sity towards  Lord  Derby's  Govern- 
ment, infinitely  greater  than  what 
was  exhibited  before  the  result  of  the 
election  was  known.  Also,  it  is  not 
without  significance  that,  at  all  such 
gatherings,  "  the  great  Liberal  party  " 
has  been  invariably  talked  of  as  a 
united  and  compact  body — a  circum- 
stance of  which  we,  who  have  watched 
the  elections  narrowly,  have  hitherto 
been  in  ignorance  profound.  Cer- 
tainly such  union  did  not  prevail  in 
Edinburgh,  where  one  section  of  the 
Liberals  assailed  another  with  the 
utmost  violence  and  acerbity — nor  in 
Glasgow  and  Greenock,  from  both  of 
which  places  the  brother-in-law  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  moreover 
had  been  the  sitting  member  for  the 
latter  town,  was  compelled  to  retire 
in  extreme  discomfiture — nor  in  Pais- 
ley, where  one  Liberal  of  advanced 
opinions,  also  sitting  member  for  the 
place,  was  nearly  driven  from  the  hus- 
tings by  the  furious  supporters  of 
another ;  nor  in  the  Northern  burghs, 
where  Messrs  Laing  and  Loch  inter- 
changed courtesies  most  amusing  to 
the  impartial  listener.  What  took  Mr 
Loch,  the  younger — perhaps  the  most 
unlucky  candidate  of  our  day  —  to 
Manchester  along  with  Mr  Denman, 
where  these  two  young  Whig-Liberals 
tried  to  unseat  Bright  and  Milner 
Gibson,  whose  liberality  could  in  no- 


wise be  impeached?  Were  these 
friendly  contests  ?  If  they  were,  all 
we  can  say  is,  that  the  Liberal  caiidi- 
dates  must,  to  judge  from  the  Umgiiage 
employed,  have  an  exceedingly  mean 
estimate  of  the  principles  and  motiyea 
of  each  other. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Whigs,  at  the 
present  time,  are  driven  aunoet  to 
desperation ;  and,  like  bad  swimmen, 
when  out  of  their  depth,  are  datching 
at  every  floating  straw.  They  are 
deeply  dissatisfied  with  Lord  John 
on  account  of  his  resignation — ^which 
is  hardly  fair,  inasmuch  as  we  may 
conclude,  from  certain  preyions  pas- 
sages in  his  political  life,  that  the 
noble  lord  would  not  have  resigned 
could  he  possibly  have  avoided  doing 
so.  They  know,  however,  perfectly 
well  that,  without  him,  they  are  help- 
less; for,  since  Palmerston  seceded 
from  them,  they  cannot  exhibit  in 
their  whole  muster-list  a  single  name 
to  which  the  reputation  of  more  than 
average  ability  is  attached.  Thej 
are,  indeed,  very  ill  off  for  men,  as 
must  be  evident  to  all  who  have 
watched  their  late  attempts  to  exalt 
Messrs  Tuffnell  and  ComewaU  Lewis 
— respectable  gentlemen  enough,  bat 
no  wizards — to  the  rank  of  consummate 
statesmen.  Take  Lord  John  Russell 
away  from  them,  and  they  are  abont 
as  imbecile  a  set  as  ever  assumed  the 
name  of  a  party.  So  they  are  still 
compelled  to  put  Lord  John  foremost 
in  the  van ;  and  to  assert,  as  one  of 
them—forgetting  for  a  moment  his 
cue  —  did,  the  other  day,  that  "  {f 
Hitre  is  to  be  a  reorganisation  of  the 
Liberal  parhj^  Lord  John  Russell 
deserves  the  highest  position  among 
that  party."  ^  then,  as  yet,  there 
has  been  no  reorganisation — the  union 
so  impudently  assumed,  has  no  actual 
existence — the  Whigs  are  just  where 
they  were,  neither  trusted,  nor  honour- 
ed, nor  loved  by  various  sections  of 
the  Liberals. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  astounding  if 
the  case  were  otherwise,  considering 
how  entirely  the  Whigs  have  lived, 
for  years  past,  on  the  support  of 
others,  without  vouchsafing  the  small- 
est acknowledgment.  Most  fHghtful 
is  the  picture  of  selfishness  which  the 
AVhig  traditions  disclose.  Professing 
to  uphold  ^^  the  cause  of  the  people  ** 
—which,  in  a  country  constituted  like 
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this,  is  K  torm  abaolntely  %fitbout  mnst  be  a  bold  man  who  wonld  ven- 
meBDing,  since  there  is  no  antftgDnia-  Jure  to  predicate  tbe  movemenla  of 
tic  cause— they  avail  tbcmselvea  of  tlieKnigiit  of  Netherby.  Theyliate 
popular  extitement,  upon  doubtful  PalmerBton  with  a  hatred  more  genn- 
questions  of  policy,  to  get  possession  ine  than  iho  admiration  they  once 
of  power  and  patronage  ;  and,  once  professed  lo  feel  for  Ids  conanninialB 
installed,  do  little  else  than  make  ability;  and  ttiey  dare  not  venture 
division  of  the  spoils  amongst  them-  upon  a  direct  coalition  with  the  men 
selves,  to  ttie  total  exclusion  of  all  of  the  Manchester  school.  That  once 
who  are  not  hereditary  Whiga.  The  effected,  the  whole  sjatem  of  Wliig 
American  slave-owner  is  not  more  tradition  would  be  instanlaneouBly 
indignant  at  (inding  hiraaelf  placed  at  reduced  to  devil's-dust.  As  a  party, 
table  with  a  coloured  mau,  than  id  ihe  and  as  a  governing  power,  the  Whigs 
party  Whig,  if  any  sign  of  favour  is  are  doomed.  It  is  strange  that  they 
shown  to  a  Liberal  of  another  stamp,  are  not  convinced  of  a  fact  so  appa- 
And,  even  a^  the  man  of  colonr  re-  rent  to  every  one  else.  If  they  form, 
senta  the  Insolence  and  cxchisiveness  aa  they  still  maintain,  the  principal 
of  the  Yankee,  so  do  most  of  the  portion,  or  matrix,  of  tbe  Liberal 
independent  Liberaia  abhor  the  Whig  party ;  and  if  Lord  John  Russell  ia, 
impertinence.  We  do  not  wonder  at  as  tbev  aver,  the  ono  man  competent 
it.  People  are  sick,  at  the  present  to  lead  that  party — how  is  it  that  they 
day,  of  hearing  reiterated  trash  abont  are  now,  not  in  power,  but  in  oppo- 
the  principles  of  Charlea  Jamea  Fox  aition?  Tbe  last  Parliament  was  not 
— we  wonder  that,  for  variety's  sake,  Conservative — that  they  admit :  how 
they  do  not  substitnte  those  of  Sir  happened  it,  then,  that  in  aucb  a  Par- 
Robert  Walpole  — and  ihc  rubbiah  liameot,  tbe  Whig  Ministry  was  com- 
which  forms  the  staple  theme  for  pellod  to  relinqnish  office  ?  With 
glorificiitioD  at  Whig  banquets.  It  is  which  section  of  the  Liberaia  lay 
not  by  blon-ing  at  coid  ashes  that  the  faalt,  and  which  is  to  xovka  the 
party  life  can  be  restored.  Show  us  amende  >  Not  the  Whigs.  They 
the  living  mun  who  has  his  country's  vindicate  and  maintain  iho  righteous- 
good  at  heart,  not  simply  at  the  end  ncss  of  their  policy,  when  impugned, 
of  his  tongue  —  who  aspires  to  the  even  down  lo  the  smallest  particulsr. 
position  of  a  statesman  because  be  They  aclinowlcdgo  no  error  ;  Ibey 
hopes  lo  govern  for  the  nation's  weal,  stand  upon  entire  infallibility.  Tbey 
not  for  personal  aggrandisement —  will  not  admit  that  they  have  gone 
who  cares  nothing  for  party,  for  mere  wrong,  or  done  anything  which  shontd 
party's  sake,  and  encumbers  bimself  sbaltc  the  conHdence  of  the  country, 
-n-ith  no  traditionary  watchwords,  or  They  proclaim  themselves  aliil  to  be 
childish  ShihUolctbs,  such  as  are  the  the  popular  party ;  and,  in  that  belief, 
I aat  inheritance  of  the  Whigs.  Such  hoist  their  decrepid  standard.  If  they 
is  the  man  to  follow,  if  we  believe  in  are  the  popular  party,  and  were  so  in 
his  doctrine  and  integrity  ;  and  sucb  t,  Parliament  of  tbeir  own  catling,  bow 
alone  can  make  a  party  which  is  truly  happens  it  that  they  were  ejecled? 
worthy  of  tbe  name.  Fifty  yeni's  hence,  if  there  should  be 
Lord  John  Russell  is  no  more  the  then  a  Whig  hislorian  extant,  it  will 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party  than  was  be  difficult  lo  assign  an  adequate  vea- 
ThcodoreofCorsica  an  anointed  king,  son  consistent  with  tbe  character  of 
He  may,  indeed,  assume  the  airs  of  a  tbe  party. 

leader,  and  his  immediate  partisans  Now,  wby  is  it  that  the  Whigs  are, 

may  try  to  represent  him  as  snch,  and  evcu  now,  so  clamorous  against  Lord 

vindicate  his  claims  on  the.  score  of  Derby   and  his  Government  ?     On 

something  like  prescriptive  right;  but  what  grounds  can  they  jnstify  that 

both  be  and  they  know  that  they  are  insolent  tone  which  one  and  all  of 

attempting  lo  perpetrate  an  impos-  them  have  assumed  ?     "  We  don't 

ture.    They  afl'ect  to  extol  Sir  James  want  any  trials  of  untried  men."    So 

Graham— in  reality,  they  regard  him  said  a    gentleman,  the    other    day, 

with  almost  abject  terror.    They  do  whose  interest  in  Whig  ascendancy 

not  know  what  kind  of  alliance  be  is  loo  notorious  to  reqnirc  cxplana- 

niay  form;    and,  sooth  to  say,  he  tion  1      Yet    he    Bcems    entirely    ti> 
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forget  that  he  was  one  of  that  com- 
pany of  "  tried  men  "  who  could  not 
keep  office  when  they  had  it,  or  main- 
tain a  majority  in  a  Parliament  em- 
phatically their  own.  Surely  it  was 
rather  rash  to  provoke  comparison 
between  the  merits  and  qualifications 
of  the  members  of  the  late  and  pre- 
sent Ministries.  From  the  highest 
to  the  lowest — if  we  were  to  weigh 
Lord  Derby  against  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, and  the  speaker  above  referred 
to  against  the  gentleman  who  now 
occupies  his  distinguished  position — 
we  believe  that  the  balance  would  be 
found  greatly  in  the  disfavour  of  the 
Whigs.  It  is  when  a  man  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting,  that  he  is 
justly  placed  on  the  list  of  incapables. 
Is  it  consonant  with  the  principles 
of  justice  to  condemn  any  man  with- 
out a  trial  ? 

They  can  point  to  no  one  act  of  the 
present  Ministry  which  the  country 
has  marked  with  disapproval.  What 
may  be  the  precise  nature  of  the  mea- 
sures which  Lord  Derby  may  think 
proper  to  pursue,  is  at  present  un- 
known, and  will  remain  so,  until  the 
legitimate  and  constitutional  time  for 
the  announcement  shall  arrive.  With 
regard  to  the  one  question  which  of 
late  years  has  been  so  prominently 
before  the  country,  the  Premier  has 
been  perfectly  explicit.  He  has  stated 
that  he  will  not  attempt  the  reinipo- 
sition  of  a  duty  upon  com  against 
the  declared  feeling  of  a  majority  of 
the  Commons  and  their  represen- 
tatives. To  say  that  Lord  Derby, 
by  pursuing  such  a  course,  is  act- 
ing contrary  to  principle,  is  to  utter 
a  deliberate  falsehood.  We  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  his  opi- 
nions have  undergone  any  manner 
of  change.  He  has  never  repre- 
sented himself  as  a  convert  to  the 
soundness  of  the  Free  Trade  doc- 
trines ;  and  several  of  his  colleagues 
have  not  hesitated  to  declare  that 
their  convictions  remain  unaltered  as 
to  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  violent 
change  which  was  made  in  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  country.  We 
have  all  along  most  strenuously 
maintained  the  same  views ;  and  we 
do  not  see  reason  to  retract  one  iota 
of  the  opinions  which  we  have  ex- 
pressed. But  it  is  not  true  that  Lord 
Derby  came  into  power  pledged  to 


restore  Protection.  He  did  not  in- 
trigue for  office,  like  others  who  bava 
so  intrigued — he  accepted  the  great 
trust  of  Government  at  the  hands  ik 
his  Sovereign,  not  to  carry  out  bia 
own  peculiar  views,  but  to  adrnmbtor 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  npriglit- 
ness  and  in  honour.  As  a  statesman 
he  was  bound  to  consider  whether  it 
was  his  duty  to  make  an  attempt  to 
reverse  the  system  which  he  fbnnd  in 
active  operation ;  or,  still  retaining  his 
own  opinion,  to  allow  that  system  to 
continue,  and  turn  his  energies  to  the 
difficult  task  of  reconciling  interests 
which  hitherto  had  been  placed  in 
opposition  to  each  other.  He  did  so 
consider  it,  and  the  very  first  an- 
nouncement he  made,  as  Minister, 
was  to  the  effect  that  he  would  not 
attempt  to  reverse  that  system,  nnless 
with  the  acquiescence  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  country. 

Mark,  now,  the  al>snrdity,  and — if 
it  were  worth  marking — the  incon- 
sistency of  the  Whigs.  Last  year, 
they  and  their  organs  affected  to  re- 
gard the  possible  advent  of  Lord 
Derby  to  power  with  a  sort  of  religi- 
ous horror,  because,  as  they  said, 
such  an  event  would  necessarily 
imply  the  reimposition  of  dnties  npon 
corn.  This  year,  they  try  to  raise 
an  agitation  against  Lord  Derby, 
throughout  the  country,  because  he 
has  distinctlv  intimated  that  he  wiU 
bring  forward  no  such  measure !  To 
whom,  it  may  be  asked,  do  they  ad- 
dress themselves?  Not  certainly  to 
the  agriculturists ;  for  that  aggrieved 
class  of  men  is  little  likely  to  feel 
flattered  by  sympathy  from  such  a 
quarter.  AVlien,  in  the  darkest  hour 
of  their  depression,  the  agricultnristB 
appealed  to  Lord  Stanley,  and  in- 
trusted their  cause  to  his  hands,  they 
asked  no  pledges — they  entered  into 
no  bargain  of  reciprocal  support. 
They  came  to  a  great  statesman,  of 
whose  honour  they  were  firmly  as- 
sured, and  in  whose  wisdom  they 
had  entire  reliance — they  prayed  him 
to  advocate  their  cause  in  the  senate 
— but  they  did  not  commit  the  foUy 
of  attempting  to  bind  him  to  any 
specific  measure.  That  Lord  Derby 
has  the  full  confidence  of  the  country 
party,  our  opponents  do  not  even 
affect  to  deny.  Do  they  mean  to  say 
that  such  would  have  been  the 
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had  Lord  Derby  abandoned  principle?  indeed,  we  arc  led  lo  sunposE  tbat  he 

Not  they.    They  are  railing  against  has  been  deeply  iDJored,  for  uot  one 

sense  aud  rcasua,  witli  ttie  rabidity  ftdnission  does  he  make  of  a  single 

of  disco  mil  ted  mco;  and  in  the  vent-  fdnltorerrorcommitled  by  him  dnrtng 

ing  of  their  venom,  they  cannot  see  hia  whole  political  career.     He  liaa 

the  liidicrons  ineousistonoy  of  tliar  absolutely  nothing  to  regret.     He  re- 

Ungnage.    Do  they  expect,  by  tannt-  gflrda  the  course  which  ho  has  bflea 

ing  Lord  Derby  witli  dereliction  of  pursaing  as  the  correct  one  in  every 

principle,  to  irritate  the  Free-Traders  point  of  view,  and  nothing  will  induoa 

agaiuat  him  ?    If  not,  why  tbie  fury  1  him  to  deviate  from  it,  either  to  the 

Formerly  they  denoonced  aa  insanity  right  hand  or  the  left.    To  say  the 

tbe  idea  of  a  retam  to  Protection —  truth,  we  expected  nothing  leas  from 

now  they   are    indignant    with    the  tbe  noble  lord.    Some  men — and  ho 

Ministry  because  no  such  return  has  is  one  of  that  class — have  soch  b 

been  proposed!  settled  and  entire  faith  iu  their  own 

We    have    adverted,    at    greater  infallibility,  that  they  never  caii  be 

length  then  we  intended,  to  the  late  induced  to  allow  that  it  is  possible 

Whig  manifestations  by  mere  subor-  for  them  to  fall  into  error.     So,  then, 

dinates,  becanse  these    are    nsuaily  tbe  noble  lord  is  to  be  regarded  in  the 

pilot  balloons  sent  up  in  order  to  as-  light  of  a  victitn ! 

certain  which  way  the  wind  is  blow-  If  it  was  so,  be  bad  the  satisfaction 

ing,  before  the  bigger  bubble  is  let  of  fallingin  aLiberalParliamont,  and 

slip    from    the    political    Cremonie.  by  tlie  hands  of  Liberal  conspirators. 

After  aevorn!  minor  tiighta,  the  Whig  Was  it  that  he  was  too  virtuous  for 

party  lield  a  great  gatliering  at  Perth,  them,  or  that  they  were  too  jealous 

nominally  in  honour  of  Lord  Pan-  of  bis  power?    Did  the  country  rise 

mure,  but  actually  for  tlie  purpose  of  iodi^jnaDtly  to  protest  against  so  base 

witnessing  tbe  ascent  of  a  greater  an  assassination?  We  ventnre  to  saj 

aeronaut.      And    accordingly,    alter  that,  notwithstanding  all  the   diSI- 

some  preliminary  cacltle,  Lord  John  cnlties  obviously  in  the  way  of  tbe 

Russell  got  into  his  altUudes.  formation  of  a  new  Gnvcrninent,  one 

Now,  it  might  have  been  reason-  sentiment — (hat  of  intense  delight  at 

alily  expected  tbat,  on  such  an  occa-  onr  delivery  from  Whig  miamie — was 

eioa,  whilst  addressing  an  andionce  prevalent  among  all  classes  of  lite 

far  from  cootemptlble,  lu  a  speech  people.    Tliere  was  nothing  in  the 

which,  in  a  few  hours,  would  be  in  Whigs  which  they  conUl  love — ve^ 

the  hands  of  every  man  in  the  country  little  which  they  conld  even  regard, 

who  cares  one  farthing  for  politics,  Bunglers  in  finance,  they  received  no 

Lord  John  would  have  adverted  to  credit  even  for  what  they  did  effect, 

the    circumstance  of  his  appearing  becausetheironly goodmeasnrea were 

tliere,    neither    in  tbe  character  of  forced  npon  them,  after  their  original 

Minister,  nor  in  that  of  leader  of  the  Bchamea  had  been  condemned.    They 

Upposition,  but  simply  as  the  head  contrivetl  to  alienate  the  most  respeot- 

of  one  of  the  parties  of  which  col-  able  portion  of  the  middle  classes, 

lectively  the  Opposition  ia  formed,  whilst  they  failed  to  conciliate  the 

When  a  statesman  has  demilted  office.  Radicals.     They  first  appealed  to, 

whether    spontaneously,  or  through  and    then    insulted,    tbe  Protestant 

treachery,  or  in  consequence  of  de-  feeling  of  Groat  Britain;  whilst  in 

feat,  ii  is  natoral  to  suppose  that  he  Ireland  they  managed  to  incur  the 

will  advert  to  that  topic  in  oi-der  to  bitter  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catho- 

set  himself  right  with  his  audience,  lies.     More  than  half  their  schemes 

and  to  explain  why  it  is  that  be  has  were  abortive,  partly  becanse  they 

no  longer  in  bis  grasp  the  reins  of  were   crude    and   ill -conceived,   and 

power.     He  may  be  an  injured,  or  he  partly  becanse  they  were  not  intended 

may  have  been  an  imiirudent  man.  seriously  to  be  carried  tbrongb.  They 

Has  he  to  forgive  or  to  apologise '/  In  engendered  dissatisfaction  in  our  colo- 

brief,  what  caused  bis  fall  ?  Upon  that  oios,  and  seriously  imperilled  our  rcU- 

point,  which  we  venture  to  think  is  a  tions  with  foreign  powers.    In  short, 

most  material  one.  Lord  John  Russell  they  governed  for  the  sake  of  goveni- 

is  dumb  as  death.    By  implication,  ing,  not  for  the  anko  of  the  country ; 
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and  the  whole  land  was  sick  of  them 
and  their  family  alliance.  When, 
tiierefore,  Lord  John  Rossell,  at  Perth, 
Tirtnallj  announced  that  the  Whig 
policy  and  Whig  views  wore,  in  so 
nr  as  be  was  concerned,  to  undergo 
no  modification,  we  can  readily  apr 
preciate  the  indignation  with  which 
that  avowid  was  received  by  several 
of  the  Liberal  jonmals.  They  saw, 
what  perhaps  the  noble  lord  and  his 
immediate  supporters  did  not  see,  that 
a  coalition  on  such  terms  was  impos- 
sible^that  the  Radicals  could  have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  Whigs,  so  long 
as  the  latter  chose  to  envelop  them- 
selves in  their  dubious  mantle  of  inte- 
grity— and  that  the  whole  speech  was 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  that,  on 
the  first  opportunity,  the  old  game 
would  be  resumed,  without  any  change 
of  method  or  of  partners.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  the  wrath  of  Joseph 
waxed  hot  within  him  as  he  perused 
the  egotistical  harangue.  Well  might 
he  exclaim  with  the  Mantuan,  ^*  Sic 
vo»  non  vobis  mdlificatis  apes  I "  and 
denounce  the  Bathyllus,  who  had  so 
often  made  free  with  his  wisdom, 
without  allowing  him  to  participate 
in  the  spoil  I 

It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  this 
retinence  on  the  part  of  Lord  John 
Russell  is  manly — that  he  is  not  dis- 
posed to  go  farther  than  his  own  judg- 
ment will  allow — and  that  he  declines 
an  intimate  connection  with  the  Radi> 
cals  on  high  constitutional  grounds. 
If  so,  why  these  attacks  upon  the 
present  Ministry?  AVhy  did  he,  after 
having  advised  her  Majesty  to  send 
for  the  Earl  of  Derby,  take  sweet 
counsel  with  Messrs  Cobdcn  and  Hume 
for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the 
progress  of  the  Government  almost 
before  it  was  fully  formed?  And  why 
does  he  now  attack  that  Government 
before  the  nature  of  its  measures  are 
known  ?  Is  it  patriotism,  or  is  it  fac- 
tion, which  has  swayed  him  to  a  line 
of  conduct  very  unusual  indeed  to 
statesmen  situated  as  he  is,  and  hardly 
in  accordance  with  the  duty  which 
even  an  ex- Premier  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  owe  to  the  Crown  ?  That 
lie  should  be  in  opposition  is  natu- 
ral, and  perhaps  right.  But  what 
can  we  think  of  his  conduct  in  bay-' 
ing  absolutely  in  the  dark  —  abus- 
iDg  Ministers  for  not  disclosing  their 


policy  before  the  kftitiiiiate  Uom  ftr 
doing  so  has  arrived— and  dealing  In 
insinuation,  when,  l^  his  own  eon* 
fession,  he  has  no  data  whitorer  oa 
which  to  found  the  smallesl  cfaMfS? 
All  he  can  say  is,  that  thej  have  not 
told  him  or  the  oonntiy  what  tiMj  an 
about  to  do.  Of  oomse  thej  naTtt 
not.  Did  he  expect  that  he  was  stOl 
to  be  summoned  to  Gabfnet  CeimeOa? 
Does  he  think  it  reasonable  that  Mr 
Disraeli  should  be  obliged,  before  tlM 
meeting  of  ParUameat,  to  oommnni- 
cate  the  items  of  his  Budget  to  tbo 
public  journals,  and  sobmit  them  to 
the  enlightened  discossion  of  the 
press  ?  Or  does  he  simply  mean  to 
hint  that,  following  his  own  example, 
and  that  of  divers  other  illnstriooa 
Whigs,  some  leading  member  of  the 
Cabinet  should  have  selected  some 
correspondent — ^bidiop  or  drqgi^at— 
and  confided  to  him  the  fhtore  poii^ 
in  a  letter  which,  twelve  hoars  after 
its  inditement,  mi^ht  be  made  the 
property  of  the  pnbhc  ?  He  may  rest 
assured  that  no  such  heinoos  fbQj 
will  be  committed  on  the  part  of  the 
present  Government.  In  aUn^Mnf 
them  before  he  has  anything  tangible 
to  lay  hold  of,  he  has  committed  a 
grievous  error,  for  he  has  at  onoe  ez- 

Sosed  the  littleness  and  personality  of 
is  own  motives,  and  tiie  want  of 
generosity  in  the  section  of  that  party 
of  which  he  is  the  accredited  ooam* 
pion.  We  use  the  word  "section*^ 
advisedly,  because  in  this  matter  we 
do  not  identify  Lord  John  Rossell 
with  many  of  the  leading  Whigs, 
who,  less  prominent  in  actual  debate, 
do  nevertheless  exercise  an  inflaence 
far  greater  than  his  over  the  move* 
ments  of  their  party.  What  opposi- 
tion may  be  made  to  Lord  Deii>7*s 
Government  by  the  Lansdownes, 
Fitzwilliams,  and  others  of  the  same 
stamp,  will  at  least  be  fair  and  open. 
They  were,  undoubtedly,  deeply  inte- 
rested in  party  politics,  and  they  are 
so  interested;  but  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  mere  factions  moUTes, 
and  they  will  not  consent  to  be 
dragged  through  the  mire,  simply  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  their  party  in 
office,  or  expose  themselves  to  the 
certain  scandal  of  another  Ministerial 
defeat.  Lord  John  Russell  stands 
just  now  at  the  most  critical  and 
slippery  pomt  of  his  whole  political 
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career.    If  he  advances  farther,  and  in    which    the   sovereign   power   ia 

joina  the  Radicals,  he  loaea  the  sup-  lodged  with  the  collective  body  of  the 

port  of  the  Whig  magnalos,  which  people.    That  there  is  a  mixtnre  of 

alone  has  forced  him   into  political  Democracy  in  the  British  Constitn- 

beiog.      They    will    not    join    with  tion  every  one  allows  and  admits ; 

Manchester  or  the  Irish  Brigade— on  but  for  all  that,  the  Constitution  is 

that  they  are  detenniocd ;  and  they  not  Democratic,  nor  can  it  be  made 

are  wise  in  their  dctcmiiuatiou,  for  so,  without  a  direct  attack  upon  the 

the  inevitable  result  of  such  ajunction  privileges  and  position  of  one  or  both 

woold  be  the  overthrow  of  the  Coneti-  of  the  two  other  regulating  powers, 

tutiou.    If  be  does  not  so  advance,  he  Lord  John  Knssell   anxionsly,  and 

cannot  be  any  longer  the  leader  of  oven  querulously,  disclaims  any  iuten- 

what  he  and  bis  nadcrlingg,  nhoac  tion  of  eacroachment  upon  the  rights 

Bole  object  ia  place,  are  accnstomed,  either  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Honse 

b^-  a  pleasant  fiction,  to  call  "the  of  Lords.     Weil,   then,  what  is  the 

Liberal  Party."    There  are  several  meaningof  this  extraordinary  speech? 

biddera  for  the  leadersliip;  nod,  with-  Is  it  a  pleading  for  a  new  Reform 

out  disparagement  to  the  talents  of  Bill,  or  a  jnstificatiou   of  his  own 

Lord  John,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  attempted   and   abortive  measnres  ? 

that  there  are  at  least  one  or  two  Or  are  wc  to  regard  it  simply  as 

whose  intellectnal  and  administrative  a    piece    of   political   rigmarole,   of 

repntation  ia  certaJoly  cqnal  to  his,  little  signi  Ilea  nee,  except  as  embody- 

We  presume  not  to  award  the  prize  ing  the  complaint  of  a  disappointed 

among  competitors — we  merely  echo  man  ? 

general  opinion.  Certainly,  if  the  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain ;  and 
genias  of  a  general  is  to  be  estimated  that  ia,  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of 
according  to  his  snccess,  the  Liberals  the  conntry  to  weigh  the  measores 
may  be  excosed  for  hesitating  to  which  the  present  Ministry  will  bring 
rally  once  more  around  the  standard  forward,  by  the  standard  of  thdr 
of  so  nnfortnnate  a  leader.  In  most  merita— not  to  pnconrage  in  any  way 
matters  of  opinion,  a  large  section  of  the  efforts  of  a  factious  opfiosition. 
them  differ  enlirely  from  Lord  John  ;  The  tnith  is,  thai,  to  the  great  majority 
they  contemplate  a  very  different  of  men,  the  mere  personality  of  the 
issue  to  the  political  campaign ;  and  Government  ia  matter  of  entire  iodif- 
tlint  being  the  case,  it  is  diOicnlt  to  ference.  It  signifies  little  to  them  in 
pee  how  there  can  be  any  nnanimity  whose  haoda  tho  administration  of 
in  their  movementa.  affairs  is  lodged,  provided  lliey  ai'o 
Perhaps  the  most  i-emarkable  pas-  sntistied  with  the  rectitude  and  ability 
sage  in  Lord  John  Russell's  speech  is  of  the  adminbtrators.  With  party 
that  in  which  he  attempted  to  give  a  men  it  is  wlioily  otherwise.  They 
wholly  new  meaning  to  the  word  have  a  direct,  and  often  a  most  serioDe 
"democracy."  According  to  the  noble  interest  in  tlio  domination  of  their  own 
lord,  we  are  now  to  consider  the  De-  sect;  so  much  so,  that  the  popnlaiity 
mocracy  as  a  synonymous  term  for  of  the  otlier  party  is  to  them  a  canae 
the  whole  people  of  tiiis  conntry;  of  extreme  chagrin,  becanse  it  mate- 
and  if  that  view  is  lo  be  adopted,  rially  interferes  with  their  own  pro- 
there  can  be  no  donbt  that  tho  great  spects  of  advancement.  They  wonid 
majority  of  us  are  Democrats.  Now  rather  sec  tho  country  ill  governed, 
we  beg,  in  the  first  place,  to  observe,  for  the  chance  so  aObrded  them  of  a 
that  more  arrant  and  egre^ous  oon-  retujn  lo  power,  than  acknowledge 
sense  was  never  uttered  by  the  lips  of  good  government  on  the  part  of  their 
living  man.  Lord  John  Rnsscll  may  political  adversaries.  Whatever  agi- 
change  the  statnte-book,  bbt  be  can-  talion  has  been  commenced,  dnring 
not  alter  the  diclionary ;  and  ne  the  holidays,  against  her  Majesty's 
should  be  very  thankful  to  know  what  present  Ministers,  may  be  traced 
authority  he  haa  for  this  novel  appli-  directly  to  the  machinations  of  such 
cation  of  tho  term.  Democracy  is  not  onsted  and  mortified  men.  At  all 
a  aynonyme  for  tbe  people,  nor  for  gatherings  it  is  they  who  preside, 
any  section  of  the  people;  it  simply  speechify,  accnae,  and  condemn.  They, 
means  a  peculiar  form  of  government,  forsooth,  have  no  confidence  in  Lord 
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Derby— they  have  no  idea  of  giv'mg 
a  trial  to  an  nntried  Ministry !  Why 
not  ?  If  the  Ministry  acts  well  for 
the  country,  ought  it  to  be  displaced 
because  those  gentlemen  arc  lusting 
for  the  sweets  of  office?  They  have 
had  their  chance,  and  have  failed : 
is  the  task,  to  which  they  have  shown 
themselves  incompetent,  to  be  per- 
formed by  no  one  else  ?  If  the  Min- 
istry does  not  give  satisfaction,  their 
hopes  may  possibly  be  realised ;  but 
surely  it  is  worth  while  waiting  the 
event,  without  this  outburst  of  inde- 
cent passion. 

It  is,  indeed,  full  time  that  all  honest 
men  should  unite  in  stifling  the  voice 
of  faction,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
may  arise.  It  is  not  now  fair  weather 
with  us ;  at  all  events,  there  is  such  a 
gathering  of  clouds  in  one  part  of  the 
horizon,  that  we  must  be  especially 
on  our  guard  lest  the  storm  come 
u{>on  us  uuawarcs.  We  cannot  atford 
to  bo  disputing  about  the  command 
of  the  vessel,  when  there  are  tokens 
of  elemental  danger.  The  position 
of  Louis  Napoleon  with  regard  to 
France  is  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  of  the  present  century. 
Here  is  a  man  who  has  been  geuerally 
i-epresented  as  devoid  of  commanding 
ability— as  destitute  of  principle  and 
cliaracter — as  obstinate,  vain,  sensual, 
ami  even  silly — as  false  to  his  engage* 
mt'nts,  unfaithful  to  liis  friends,  and 
as  one  on  whose  word  no  possible  re- 
liance could  be  placc<l ;  and  yet  this 
man,  without  means,  and  without  in- 
fliifuce — one  day  a  prisoner,  the  next 
an  exile— has  contrived  to  achieve 
the  entire  and  despotic  command  of 
the  very  foremost  nation  of  civilised 
Europe — to  tread  under  foot  all  op- 
position— and  to  be  able  to  appeal  to 
the  voice  of  the  immense  majority  of 
the  people,  as  his  passport  and  title  to 
the  throne!  He  could  refer  to  no 
fiivonrable  antecedents;  yet,  at  his 
first  important  stop,  we  tind  him  ele- 
vated, through  the  medium  of  univer- 
sal suffrage,  to  tlie  Presidency  of  the 
Republic,  over  the  head  of  one  who 
wa4  justly  esteemed  as  the  flrst  living 
soldier  of  France.  Next  we  find  him 
in  collision  with  the  so-cailed  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  trium- 
phant almost  withiiut  a  stniggle. 
With  a  stnmg  heel  he  crushed  out  at 
once  the  Are  of  insorrection,  grappled 


with  a  licentious  press  and  strangled 
it,  smote  down  the  rising  power  of 
socialism,  and  then  appealed  to  the 
nation  at  large  for  a  confirmation  of 
what  he  had  done.  That  confirma- 
tion was  given  to  him,  by  an  inereaaed 
majority  of  voices ;  and  in  lets  than  a 
year  thereafter  we  find  bim  halledt 
almost  by  universal  France,  as  a 
political  deliverer,  and  solicited  to 
assume,  as  bis  reward,  the  grand 
prize  of  the  Imperial  Crown!  We 
state  these  things,  not  in  laodation  of 
him,  but  as  a  practical  rebake  to  the 
blindness  of  those  who  conld  see,  in 
this  extraordinary  man,  nothing  more 
than  the  features  of  the  common  ad- 
venturer. Since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  no  common  adventurer  has  ever 
achieved  so  much.  Chance  did  not 
place  him  where  he  is :  if  it  had  been 
so,  his  first  step  would  also  have  been 
his  last.  Reviled,  maligned,  derided 
as  he  has  been,  how  comes  it  that  he 
yet  maintains  such  a  hold  of  the  heart 
of  France?  To  attribute  his  power 
solely  to  the  adhesion  of  the  army,  aa 
some  egregious  idiots  still  attempt  to 
do,  is  obviously  and  Indicroasly  fitlaa. 
The  army  is  with  him,  it  is  troe ;  bnt 
the  army  is  with  him  only,  beoanse  the 
|)eop1e  are  also  on  hu  side. 

The  overthrow  of  Lionis  Napoleon, 
by  civil  insurrection,  is  now  a  thing 
impossible.  His  mission  was  to 
crush  insurrection,  and  he  has  done  it 
thoroughly  and  completely,  leaving 
no  room  whatever  for  the  reappear- 
ance  of  the  hydra-head.  What  Lonli 
Philippe  could  not  accomplish— the 
suppression  of  the  barricades — Lonia 
Napoleon  has  effected  at  onoe  hj 
the  strong  hand  of  absolute  power. 
Liberty  iu  France  had  entirely  diaap- 
peanMi  amidst  the  satnmaiia  of  un- 
bridled licentiousness.  There  was  no 
choice  left,  except  between  mob-mln, 
and  autocracy  ;  and  society,  coasoli- 
ing  its  own  safety,  infinitely  preferred 
the  latter. 

We  have,  therefore,  now  to  deal 
with  Louis  Napoleon  as  a  new  power 
in  Euro|>e,  and  not  the  least  formid- 
able, if  we  consider  his  position,  and 
what  be  has  already  accompUahed* 
Single-handed,  he  has  taken  anarchj 
by  the  beard,  and  dashed  it  down. 
He  has  stepped  in  before  legitimacj : 
and,  as  we  think,  has  ntteriy  destrojpnd 
the  chance,  if  any  existed,  of  the 
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restoratioD  of  tlic  licir  of  tlie  house  verj  unacrupuloGsnesB  of  chamoter  of 

of  BoarboQ.      Whilst  the  Coniit  de  which  he- is  accuBed  by  his  enemies,  i« 

Chftmbord  waa  dreaujiiig,  hesilaiing,  an  additional  reaaou,  if  such  were 

waiting  for  asammons  which  Fraace,  iieeded,  to  put  u»  laore  thoroneblj  on 

in  the  boar  of  her  distraction  aod  our  guard.     Jt  is  trae  that  bis  lau- 

estremeat  agony,  mipht  eendbim,  the  gnage  is,  for  the  preaent,  geDcrallj' 

nephew  of  the  Kmperifr  showed  biin-  pacific.     He  points  to  social  ameliora- 

self  in  the  midst  of  France,  claimed  tiona — to-  lutemal    improvements  to 

bis  rights  to  act  a.i  a  citizen  and  as  a  be    executed — to  vast  works  to  be 

inan,  and  iu  an  iiieoui-eivably  short  nndertaken,  ae  the  legitimate  objects 

period  of  time  conqnercij  that  positioo  of  ambition  ;  bat  when  was  French 

which  the  other  asserteiJ  to  be  his  ambition  contented  with  such  objects? 

due.    We  yield  to  none  in  veneration  He  boasts  himself  to  be  the  Inheritor 

for  the  claims  of  legitimacy ;  bat  such  of  the  liuperial  ideas.    Were  tbose 

claims    are    absolutely    futile    when  of  Napoleon  conflueil  to  so  narrow  a 

vested  in  the  person  of  a  faiiU-anl.  range  as  this? 

The  days  have  gone  by  when  the  Certainly  it  is  not   onr  wish  to 

monarclis  of  Europe  conld  league  to-  ideutify  aurselvee  witb  that  section  of 

gethertoreimposc  a  weakand fugitive  the  press  which,  for  many  montlia 

prince  upon  a  recuaant  people ;  and  l>ack,  faaa  been  heaping  idle,  senseless, 

we  need  never  expect  again  to  t)ehold  aud  ofteotlmeaacurriione  abuse  upon 

their  recnrrence.     The  ap])eal  of  the  tlio  person  of  Lotus  NajMleon.      He 

heir  of  Saint  Louis  liiy  to  the  French  has  been  assailed  alike  by  the  coaree 

people.     He  might  bave  made  it  with  invective   of  the    Radical,  and  the 

eilect  when   the  usnrping  bouse  of  miserable  buffoonery  of  the  caricatur- 

Orleans  was  driven  out,  and  when  'at,  both   of  wbont  have  done  their 

llie  middle  classe^i,  terrilieil  at  the  utmost  to  excite  in  his  mind  anything 

revolutionary     phantom     they     bad  but  ■  friendly  feeling  towards    Che 

evoked,  were  ready  to  have  given  British  nation.      But,  on  the  other 

their connienanco  to  any  arrangement  band,  we  are  unabla  to  bbc,  in  what 

which  promised  to  insure  the  aafety  has  lately  taken  place  in  France,  Any 

of  life  and  property,  and  the  Urm  additional  security  for  the  preservation 

administration  (if  the  laws.     Bat  at  of  the  peace  of  Europe.      We  are 

that  juncture,  nothing  was  aeon  of  rather  of  ojiinion  that  the  accession  of 

the  Count    de  Chambord,   and  the  lioaia  Napoleon  to  the  Imperial  power 

opportunity  was  lost  for  ever.     Louis  is  ominous  of  another  era  of  war, 

Napoleon    appeared,  and    took    the  bloodshed,  and  devastation, 

vacant  place.     We  are  not  now  dis-  We  do  not  ground  that  opinion 

cussing    the   nftture    of   tbe    meaiks  upon     anything    which     has     lieen 

wliich  he  employed,  uor  their  abstract  divulged  as  to  the  aspirations  of  tbe 

morality.  He  mity  be  almost  as  culp-  President  himself.      Yet,  if  we  were 

able  aa  be  is  represented  to  be  iu  ttie  to  lend  an  ear  to  rumours,  and  to  the 

bilious  ravinga  of  M.  Victor  Hugo —  positive  staiemcnts  of  those  who  had 

that  is  not  the  point.      We  must  re-  jutiniate  knowledge  of  the  man,  there 

gard  bim  as  a  new  power  in  Kuropo  \  seems  to  tw  good  ground  for  believing 

for  under  him  it  is  lunnifest  that  the  that,  amongst  other  hereditary  idea«, 

aspect  of  French  policy  is  entirely  that  of  humbling  the  pride  of  Eag- 

altered.  land,   aotl    effacing    the  memory  of 

Whether  he  i.4,  or  is  not,  to  be  Waterloo-,  is  seldom  absent  from  his 

compared  in  genius  or  resources  to  his  mind.      Id  the  heir  of  Napoleon  this 

uncle—whether  the  talents  of  that  need  not  excite  onr  wonder.  It  woald 

remarkable  man  have  descended  to  rather  be  wonderful  wereitotheirwise; 

bim  as  an  inheritance,  or  whether  he  fortheavowedambitionof tbenephew, 

merely  owes  bis  present  position  to  and  the  purport  of  bis  promise  to 

the  magic  of  his  name,  and  the  recoU  France,  is  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the 

lection  of  former  glories—are  ques-  nude,  and  to  attempt  the  accomplish- 

tions  which  time  alone    can  solve,  ment  of  those  schemes  in  wbicb  tbe 

But  thia  much,  at  least,  we  know,  other  waa  foiled.  Prudence,  however, 

that    iu    strong    will  and  inflexible  — for  the  President  is  no  longer  in  the 

design  he  is  not  wanting;  uid  that  vary  iiey-day  of  his  youth— might 
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restrain  him  from  ventaring,  of  bis 
own  accord,  upon  any  such  rash  ad- 
Tonture;  bnt  who  will  answer  for 
the  prudence  of  the  French  people, 
or  the  quiescence  of  the  French  army, 
now  that  the  most  stirring  appeals 
have  been  made  to  that  national 
vanity  which  is  the  supreme  charac- 
teristic of  the  Gaul  ?  We  sincerely 
hope  that  there  are  now  no  believers 
in  the  efficacy  of  Peace  Congresses— 
or,  at  all  events,  that  such  superlative 
nonsense  is  confined  entirely  to  the 
fools  with  whom  the  idea  originated. 
The  world  is  just  as  active,  restless, 
and  irritable  as  ever.  There  is  still 
among  the  nations  the  same  jealousies, 
the  same  indestructible  antipathies, 
the  same  stirring  recollections,  as  be- 
fore; and,  unless  all  past  history 
could  be  chloroformed  from  the  mind 
of  Europe,  there  never  will  bo  want- 
ing excitements  to,  or  excuses  for, 
war,  on  grounds  which,  when  calmly 
considered,  would  appear  to  be  ab- 
solutely trivial.  Indeed,  so  far  from 
governments  being  chargeable  with 
military  rashness,  the  great  difficulty 
has  always  been  for  governments  to 
restrain  the  people.  Of  all  political 
forms  a  democracy  is  the  most  ag- 
gressive. Louis  Napoleon,  even  were 
he  dictator,  cannot  refuse  to  obey  the 
voice  of  France  if  once  loudly  and 
menacingly  expressed ;  and  it  may 
even  be  that  his  own  interest,  rather 
than  his  ambition,  may  compel  him 
to  get  rid  of  difficulties  at  home,  by 
concentrating  attention  abroad.  Such, 
at  least,  was  the  policy  of  the  uncle : 
is  it  in  any  degree  extravagant  to 
suppose  that  it  may  be  adopted  by 
his  heir  ? 

At  the  present  juncture,  therefore, 
it  is  above  all  things  desirable  that, 
in  England,  faction  should  cease,  and 
party  struggles  for  the  mere  sake  of 
political  power  be  discontinued.  We 
have  great  hopes  that  such  will  bo 
the  case ;  indeed,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Whig  whipper-in 
has  already  received  so  many  dis- 
tinct intimations  to  that  effect  from 
independent  members,  that  we  shall 
be  spared  the  unseemly  spectacle  of 
a  groundless  onslaught  on  the  Minis- 
try, at  least  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session.  If  the  Ministry  fail  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  coun- 
try, let  them  by  all  means  pay  the 


penalty.  Theirs  is  nndonbtedhr  • 
difficult  task :  bat  ther  have  uimr- 
taken  it— ana  we  firmly  believe  that 
they  will  execnte  it  aooordiog  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  and  with  atriek 
honesty  of  porpose.  Lookiog  to  the 
position  of  the  land  in  whidi  we  liTe» 
compared  with  that  of  other  states, 
our  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks 
are  due  to  that  Providence  wluch 
has  watched  over  ns,  saving  na  fityin 
rash  innovation,  and  yet  preserving 
our  national  liberties,  ao  other 
country  has  been  so  favoored;  nor, 
humanly  speaking,  need  we  dread 
the  occurrence  of  a  change,  except 
through  the  predominance  of  faction, 
which  all  are  bonnd  to  disconrage. 
In  reading  the  late  speeches  of  Lord 
John  Russell  and  his  Mends,  to  wliich 
perhaps  we  have  adverted  more  ftilly 
than  their  importance  deserves,  it  lias 
struck  us  very  forcibly  that,  wliile 
claiming  credit  for  the  good  effects  of 
what  they  have  done,  they  abstain 
from  any  mention  of  the  probable 
effects  of  the  measures  wliich  they 
actually  did  propose,  bnt  which  were 
either  nipped  in  the  bad,  or  smn- 
marily  rejected  by  Parliament.  It  Is 
somewhat  curious  that,  at  Pertli, 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  really  stood 
in  need  of  subjects  of  glorification, 
glorified  himself  not  at  all  upon  liis 
abortive  measure  of  Reform.  That 
was  very  odd.  More  than  twenty 
years  have  elapsed  since  he  bronght 
in  and  carried  his  masterpiece;  and 
one  would  have  thought  that  lib  in- 
tervening and  superadded  experience 
must  have  enabled  him,  withont  any 
difficulty,  to  prepare  a  measnre  of 
amendment  most  palatable  to  and 
popular  in  the  country.  Not  so. 
Even  our  contemporary,  the  Edm^ 
burgh  Review,  has  a  slap  at  the 
noble  lord,  and  pommels  him,  with- 
out mercy,  for  the  exceeding  cmde- 
uess  of  his  ideas.  We  call  that 
cruel.  It  is  very  hard  to  be  poked 
in  the  face  by  a  venerable  duenna^ 
rejoicing  in  pattens  and  umbrella, 
whom  one  has  hitherto  esteemed  as  a 
friend,  nud  rather  looked  to  for  a 
legacy ;  but  the  dulcis  AmaryUidis  tree 
are  proverbial,  and,  considering  her 
years,  it  is  possible  that  our  respected 
mother  conceived  that  she  was  chas-^ 
tising  a  child.  Bnt  is  it  not  obviona 
that  a  Minister,  in  making  a  summaiy 
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of  what  he  haa  done,  with  a  view  of    nlnaja  repel — it  ratlier  attracts  to 

*-'■-"--  ■  ■         them  wortiilcBS  snbatancea,  as  straws 

and  dost  are  said  to  settle  upon  irri- 
tated aeftliog-wax.    With  such  men 


establishing  Uis  political  character, 
ought  also  to  refer  to  what  be  iu- 
tended  to  do,  Mt  was  forcibly  with- 
held from  doitig?  Without  such 
reference  l^s  review  is  incomplete ; 
because  success  alone — that  is,  the 
fact  of  his  having  earned  a  measure — 
ia  by  no  means  the  criterion  of  hia 
wiedom.  His  character  is  as  much 
concerned  in  what  fails,  as  in  what 
Bucceeda.  Tor  esample.  Sir  Charles 
WoodneTcr  recovered  the  credit  which 
he  lost  as  a  financier,  byproposing,  In 
the  early  part  of  184a,  the  increase 
of  the  Income  Tax  from  3  to  5  per 
cent,  although  the  snbeeqaeiit  French 
Revolution  prevented  him  from  carry- 


originated  the  idea  of  socialism  i 
all  its  ramiGcations,  down  to  com- 
munism, in  which  happf  state  of 
society,  Eboold  it  ever  be  realised, 
mankind  will  be  on  a  level  with  the 
brutes.  Amongst  ourselves,  at  this 
moment,  socialism  has  its  apostles 
and  its  preachers,  whose  extravagance, 
folly,  and  hallucination,  we  may  ere 
long  take  a  convenient  opportunity 
to  expose.  But  the  wilder  mea  and 
ultra- zealots  are  comparatively  harm- 
less. They  do,  indeed,  contrive  to 
write  aod  talk  a  great  deal  of  noa- 


ing  out  his  scheme.    Desperate  as  his     sense  ;    but  their  total  inability  to 
attempts  have  been  to  regain  popn-     make  a  practical  snggesti" " 


larity  in  a  certain  district  of  England,  devise 
by  acting  as  chairman  of  Mr  Cob-  sede  tl 
den's  committee.  Sir  Charles  is  still 
regarded  as  the  most  wanton  aggres- 
sor of  industry  that  ever  held  the 
post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ; 
and  we  hardly  remember  to  have 
heard  a  single  voice— even  that  of  a 
pure  party  Whig  — raised  in  his 
justification.  In  default  of  his  own 
legitioiato  defenders  wo  may  here 
acknowledge  that,  from  all  we  have 
heard,  he  has  been  anbjected  to 
unjust  impntation.  The  scheme  was 
'.  his ;    for  he  never  devised  any 


scheme  which  conld  super- 
seoe  Clio  antiquated  systems  which 
they  denounce,  deprives  them  of  the 
power  of  doing  moch  mischief,  beyond 
unsettling  the  notions  of  raw  lada 
who  mistake  their  muddiness  for  pro- 
fundity, and  their  Jargon  for  the 
muttcriugs  of  an  oracle.  About  the 
pure  zealot  there  is  an  unmistakable 
dash  of  insanity.  It  is  your  small 
"  ideologist "  who  la  really  the  mis- 
chievous creature,  for  Dol>ody  suspects 
him  of  being  possessed  of  anything 
like  genius,  and  the  very  deiiclency 
of  his  intellect  induces  a  sort  of  pre- 


heme    at  all.      He  got    the  hint  sumption  in  hia  favour.    In  and  oat 

from    others  —  probably    from    the  of  Parliament  Ihero  are  many  such 

Hoard  of  Trade  —  and  the  real  error  men,   who  represent  themselves    as 

lay  ill  hia  implicit  adoption  of  their  apostles  sent  to  vindicate  some  espe- 


sugges 

When  Louis  Napoleon,  in  his  late 
speech  at  Bordeaux,  denounced  the 
"  ideologists  "  as  the  most  misehioT- 
otis  enemies  of  France,  he  was  utter- 
ing a  truth,  not  of  partial,  but  of  uni- 
versal application.  In  every  conntry 
of  civilised  Europe  men  of  thia  atamp 
abound  —  pert  pragmatical  praters, 
who  conceive  that  it  has  fallen  to 
their  lot,  at  thia  advanced  period  of 
the  world's  history,  to  discover  cer- 


cifll  cnuse;  and,  in  the  aggregate,  if 
not  individually,  they  coulrive  to  do 
more  damage  than  might  at  first  sight 
bo  supposed. 

Take,  for  esample,  your  Finance 
Reform  Associations.  Thetitlesoands 
well;  and  nobody  denies  that  finance, 
in  all  its  branches,  is  a  subject  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  It  is,  in 
fact,  under  consideration  every  night 
in  the  Honse  of  Commons — except 
when  the  Irish  patriots  insist  upon 


.  principles,  truths,  and  devices  having  a  Doonybrook  to  themselves  ; 
for  the  amelioration  of  mankind,  and  a  plain  man  might  be  pardoned 
which  have  hitherto  escaped  the  ken     for  supposing  that  so  vast  and  ic  ■ 


of  philosopher  and  sage,  and  been 
revealed  to  them  alone.  Such  fellows 
are,  in  their  own  conceit,  wiser  than 
Solomon,  Socrates,  Solon,  and  Lycur- 
gos,  put  together.  The  marvel  of  the 


subject  had  better  be  left  for 
discussion  to  the  collective  wisdom 
of  the  nation.  By  no  means.  The 
Finance  Keform  Association  is  com- 
posed of  enlighteoed  provincial  shop - 


thing  is,  that  their  jargon  does  not     keepers,  who  feel    it  their    distinct 
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mission  and  dnty  to  throw  the  blaze 
of  their  intellect  into  the  darkest  and 
obscnrest  cranny.  But,  as  there  are 
many  minds  in  the  association,  and 
as  nnfortnnately  it  cannot  be  said 
that  entire  unanimity  prevails,  they 
select  one  of  their  number,  gene- 
rally the  most  consummate  ass  of 
the  lot,  to  compile  tracts  for  distri- 
bution, and  to  appear  as  the  expo- 
sitor oif  their  views.  Down  sits  Bully 
Bottom  with  his  blue  books,  scratch- 
ing his  ear,  as,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  encounters  the  difficulties  of 
composition;  and,  after  the  lapse  of 
some  weeks,  with  what  throes  no 
living  mortal  can  tell,  ho  prodnccs  to 
his  admiring  friends  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining what  he  calls  an  elaborate 
exposition  of  the  whole  system  of 
British  finance.  Of  course  the  object 
of  the  association  is  to  effect  retrench- 
ment, the  discovery  of  the  means  of 
that  retrenchment  being  left  to  the 
eminent  individnal  who  has  under- 
taken the  practical  details.  At  first, 
perhaps — for  modesty  is  not  altogether 
extinguished  in  his  mind — he  may 
have  entertained  some  slight  doubt  as 
to  his  competency  to  grapple  with 
such  a  subject ;  but,  as  he  advances, 
all  snch  idle  hesitation  disappears. 
To  his  intense  delight  he  discovers 
that  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to 
lop  off  several  millions  per  annum 
from  the  national  expenditure,  and  of 
course  from  the  taxation;  and  he 
mar\'els  mightily  in  his  soul  how  so 
very  simple  a  process  should  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  practised 
statesmen.  He  finds  that  the  colo- 
nies cost  money — what  is  the  remedy? 
Why,  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaflf-— 
get  rid  of  the  colonies  altogether !  If 
you  were  to  take  away  his  blue  books 
and  put  him  upon  his  oath,  he  could 
not,  to  save  his  life,  tell  you  whether 
Britain  had  ten  colonies  or  a  hundred; 
he  does  not,  at  this  moment,  know 
when  and  how  they  were  acquired; 
what  is  their  worth,  value,  popula- 
tion, or,  in  fact,  anything  whatever 
about  them.  All  he  knows  is,  that 
if  we  were  quit  of  them  there  would 
be  less  expenditure,  and  so  he  frames 
his  report.  Next  he  comes  to  the 
army.  He  cannot  conceive  why  so 
large  an  establishment  should  be  kept 
up  in  the  time  of  peace,  unless  for 
colonial  garrisons ;  and  by  abandon- 


ing the  coloniefl,  u  he  proposMi  we 
could  at  once  dispense  inth  the  aer^ 
vices  of-«say  some  fifty  tbonMnd  nen. 
Then,  again,  amongst  his  other  nu- 
merous honours,  he  is  a  ddegmte  to 
the  Peace  Congress  for  some  Impor- 
tant place,  such  as  Slockendronth  or 
Mnttonbole,  and  he  is  decidedlj  hi 
favour  of  a  general  European  disarma* 
ment  So  he  slices  off  half  the  wtwsf ; 
and  then,  drawing  nigh  to  the  navy', 
astonishes  it  with  a  tremendooa 
broadside.  His  nautical  ezperieiiee» 
not  extending  beyond  the  casual  ob« 
servation  of  a  steam-boat — in  which 
certain  painted  annonncemeBta,  indi- 
cative of  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on 
those  who  venture  to  oome  '^  abaft 
the  binnacle,"  have  always  strode 
him  with  mysterious  awe — he  is,  d 
course,  not  trammelled  by  prejndlee, 
and  can  insist  freely  upon  the  demo- 
lition of  the  Nelson,  the  Thunderer, 
and  the  Benbow.  It  is  perfisctly 
amazing  to  behold  how  easily  Captain 
Pen  can  knock  down  the  wooden 
walls  of  England.  Turning  to  the 
Civil  expenditure,  he  is  not  less  adr^t. 
He  would  dispense  with  half  the  judges 
and  other  functionaries,  and  pay  tlie 
moiety,  whom  he  spares,  at  a  dimi- 
nished rate; — he  has  been  a  hard- 
working man  all  his  life,  but  he  never 
realised  anything  like  the  income 
which  is  given  to  these  drones  in 
ermine.  And  so  the  scheme  of  re- 
trenchment is  framed — submitted  to 
the  applauding  association,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  justly  proud  of  the 
unexpected  achievement  of  their 
brother — printed  and  circulated  for 
the  consideration  of  other  noodles, 
with  the  expression  of  a  hope  on  the 
part  of  the  association,  that  petitions, 
praying  for  ^*  that  admirable  scheme 
of  Financial  Reform  which  is  set  forth 
in  the  accompanying  pamphlet,*^  max 
be  prepared  as  early  as  possible,  anid 
laid  before  Parliament  1 

No  man  residing  in  one  of  our  larser 
towns,  who  has  the  advantage  of  a 
street-door  to  his  premises,  can  call 
the  above  an  exaggerated  picture.  It 
is  what  has  been  going  on,  month 
after  month,  and  year  after  year; 
until  the  frequency  of  such  documents, 
and  the  notorious  stupidity  of  their 
framers,  who  have  not  even  sense 
enough  to  preserve  the  anonymons, 
have  in  some  degree  neutralist  their 
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eifect.  Bat  is  it  not  an  awfal  scandal 
to  our  national  intelligence,  that  such 
follies  should  escape  exposure,  and 
that  unlettered  and  unlearned  idiots 
should  be  permitted  to  play  such 
pranks  in  the  face  of  open  day,  with- 
out due  denunciation  of  their  pre- 
sumption ?  Next,  let  us  see  what  is 
sometimes  done  in  Parliament.  A 
question  of  the  gravest  and  most 
abstruse  nature — let  us  say  that  of    may  be  known  ?  Simply  a  committee 
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amount  of  snnfF- boxes  and  plate  re- 
ceived from  St  Petersburg,  Vienna^ 
and  Naples — ^we  must  needs  say,  that 
the  new  power,  which  Kossuth,  at 
his  late  visit  to  this  country,  selected 
for  special  laudation — viz.,  the  Mu- 
nicipalities—  has  of  late  infinitely 
overstepped  its  own  proper  function. 
What  is  a  municipality,  town-council, 
or  by  whatever  name  such  a  body 


national  education — is  appropriated, 
not  by  a  grey-headed  man,  who  has 
made  that  subject  his  unremitting 
study  for  many  years,  pondering  over 
all  the  schemes  and  systems  which 
have  been  tiied  or  adopted  in  ancient, 
mediiuval,  and  modern  times;  con- 
versant with  the  practice  of  every 
country  in  Europe,  and  familiar  with 
all  the  controversies  which  have  arisen 
uj)on  so  fertile  a  topic,  and  which 
have,  over  and  over  again,  been 
illustrated  by  the  pens  of  the  ripest 
scholars  and  most  mature  philan- 
thropists of  the  age ; — not  by  such  a 
one,  we  say,  is  the  question  appro- 
priated, but  by  some  slim  youth  or 
lordling,  who  brings  to  the  task  little 
information  of  his  own,  no  experience, 
no  new  ideas,  save  such  as  have  been 
driven  into  him  by  sectaries ;  perhaps 
a  fair  purpose,  but  an  utter  want  both 
of  knowledge  and  capacity ;  and  he  is 
straightway  clapped  on  the  back  by 
his  political  friends,  and  pronounced 
to  be  a  better  authority  on  educa- 
tional subjects  than  Ascham,  Bacon, 
or  Buchanan  !  Nay,  within- this  last 
month  or  so,  we  have  had  young  gen- 
tlemen, whose  years  do  not  atlbrd  any 
guarantee  for  the  soundness  of  their 
judgment,  expatiating  upon  the  in- 
valuable blessings  of  nnbigoted  edu- 
cation, and  expressing  a  hope  that,  in 
the  Cuming  time,  the  Bible  would  no 
more  be  made  a  task-book! 

We  trust  that  we  have  never  enter- 
tained any  illiberal  views  regarding 
the  right  of  expression  of  opinion.  In 
our  own  instance  we  stand  up  for  it, 
speaking  pretty  freely  our  mind  upon 
all  questions  which  come  before  us, 
and  nut  caring  much — from  natural 
kindness  of  disposition — ^for  the  occa- 
sional attacks  which  we  provoke  from 
dissentient  brethren  of  the  press.  But, 


of  the  citizens,  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  urban  community— to 
look  after  its  property,  and  to  protect 
its  rights.  It  is  an  excellent  institu- 
tion ;  and  here  we  may  venture  to 
express  our  deep  mortification  that 
nobody  has  thought  of  elevating  us  to 
such  a  position  that  we  could  become 
candidate  for  the  ofSce  of  Captain  of 
the  Orange  Colours.  But  we  are 
seriously  disposed  to  differ  from  those 
who  think  that  the  municipalities 
have  a  cosmopolitan  sphere,  and  are 
entitled  to  supersede  the  functions 
both  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  of  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Foreign  Department. 
We  admit  the  extreme  respectability 
of  the  constituent  members,  and — in 
the  average— their  intelligence.  What 
work  really  is  theirs,  they  do  reason- 
ably well,  though  sometimes  in  a 
cheese- paring  spirit ;  but  we  really 
must  demur  to  their  interference  with 
matters  which — to  state  our  views 
broadly — are  utterly  beyond  the  com- 
prehension, or  the  grasp,  of  the  great 
majority  of  their  number.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  row,  we  shall  sup- 
pose, in  Modena  or  Messina — in  other 
words,  an  attempt  at  revolution. 
Various  individuals,  concerned  in  the 
affau",  are  lodged  in  prison ;  and  it 
turns  out  that  some  of  these  have, 
naturally  enough,  denied  the  Roman 
faith,  they  having  very  little  faith  in 
any  other  intelligible  creed.  Instantly 
we  have  a  case  of  martyrdom.  Just 
as  the  French  sympathised  with 
Cuffey  or  Smith  O'Brien,  so  do  our 
sympathetic  municipalities  sympa- 
thise with  Co8petto,Maledetto,  Corpo 
di  Caio  Mario,  or  any  other  Italian 
patriot  who,  without  religion,  has  an 
unfortunate  predilection  for  pikes; 
and  their  grievances  and  wrongs  are 


even  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  entered  in  the  civic  minutes,  alouf? 
the  most  base  subservience  to  foreign  with  resolutions  for  the  cutting  down 
potentates— of  inuendo   as   to   the    of  a  bell-ringer's  salary  by  ten  shil- 
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lings  per  annum,    or  estimates  for  British  inflaence  which,  of  lata  jettB» 

a  fresh  furbishing  of  the  antiquated  has  been  visible  on  the  Contin6iit»  to  the 

city  halberds.    We  must  needs  con-  arrogant  and  impertinent  intetftraoe 

fess  that  this  exuberant  overflow  of  of  the  mnnicipalities  in  matten  widi 

sympathy  appears  to  us  altogether  which  they  had  no  conoenL    We  me 


ridiculous.  In  the  first  place,  not  one 
out  of  ten  of  the  sympathisers  knows 
anything  whatever  of  the  real  merits 
of  the  question.  They  have  collec- 
tively uo  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
of  that  country  with  which  they  pro- 
pose to  interfere,  nor  with  its  cus- 
toms, nor  even  with  its  language. 
They  are  not  much  removed  above 
that  state  of  credulity  in  which  every- 
thing that  appears  in  print  is  regarded 
as  incontrovertible  truth  ;  they  read 
newspaper  paragraphs,  and  surrender 
their  belief,  without  any  examination 
at  all  into  the  truth  or  credibility  of 
the  statement.  Then,  as  to  the  effect 
of  public  opinion,  about  which  we 
hear  so  much  ;— that  is,  we  apprehend, 
a  good  deal  overrated.  We  are  in- 
clined to  question  whether  the  re- 


considered, natnrmlly  enonghy  to  be  a 
nation  of  busy-bodies,  addlctod  to 
boast  and  blaster,  nther  than  to  de- 
cisive action.  The  mnnidpal  ton^ 
venr  rarely  confines  itself  to  the  Bmils 
of  discretion ;  for,  as  the  proreib  hatii 
it,  *^  the  cock  always  crows  loudest 
on  his  0¥m  dang-hill ; "  and  yon  woold 
think,  from  the  vehement  laaffoa^ 
sometimes  used  by  orators  of  this 
stamp,  that  they  were  not  cmljr 
preaching,  but  perfectly  ready  to 
undertake  the  condnct  of,  a  new 
crusade.  All  tills  is  reported  ai^ 
read  —  eagerly  caught  np  by  disaf- 
fected persons  abroad,  and  drcnlated 
as  a  proof  that  the  great  British  nalkm 
is  rousing  itself  for  an  exhibitiion  of  its 
strength.  But,  fortunately  for  ns,  exe- 
cutive prudence  lags  far  behind  mud- 


monstrancc  of  the  town- council    of    dpal  enthusiasm.    The  grand  donon- 


Anstruther  Easter  would  have  much 
effect  in  altcriug  the  deliberate  policy 
of  the  Court  of  Vienna ;  or  whether 
the  Sutors  of  Selkirk  would  receive 
any  further  answer  to  their  protesta- 
tions iu  favour  of  Hungarian  iudepcn- 
deuce,  than  a  reference  to  a  well- 
known  Latin  adage.    Just  let  us,  for 


stration  results  in  nothing  bnt  smoke ; 
and  it  is  then  made  matter  of  reproach 
agaiust  England,  both  by  govern- 
ments and  insurgents,  that  she  has 
giveu  countenance  to  a  movement, 
without  even  the  intention  (^  ever 
affording  it  support. 
We  trust  that  these  remarks  of  dots 


a  moment,  apply  the  golden  rule  of    will  not  be  misapprehended.    We  de- 


ethics.  What  should  we  think  if  we 
w^ere  to  receive  a  protest  from  the 
bailies  of  Palermo  against  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  unhappy  Ireland  by  the 
hands  of  the  sister  country  ?  What 
answer  would  we  give  to  a  requisition 
from  Siberia,  desiring  us,  in  the  name 
of  humanity,  to  abandon  our  occupa- 
tion of  the  Indian  territory?  It 
may  be  said  that  these  municipal  tom- 
fooleries, though  in  themselves  absurd, 
are  yet  harmless;  but  it  is  not  so. 
The  British  nation  does  indeed  occupy 
a  most  conspicuous  place  iu  the  sight 
of  the  whole  world  ;  and  correspond- 
ing with  the  loftiness  of  its  position 
ought  to  be  the  dignity  of  its  de- 
meanour. The  mind  of  Britain  ought 
not  to  be  expressed  in  such  feeble 
chatterings  as  these.  When  the  na- 
tion speaks,  it  should  speak  through 
its  legitimate  organs,  and  in  a  voice 
of  thuuder.  We  are  serious  when 
we  say  that  we    attribute  a  great 


sire  to  see  the  influence  of  this  conn- 
try  exerted  on  the  side  of  raUonal 
liberty;  but  for  that  end  it  isnecessaiy, 
above  all  things,  that  its  influence 
should  be  maintained.  Abont  a  year 
ago,  Kossuth,  arriving  in  £n|^aod, 
was  received  first  by  the  municipality 
of  Southampton,  and  afterwaras  bj 
other  and  even  more  infiuential  cor- 
porations, with  honours  which  were 
utterly  extravagant.  There  wore 
banquets,  processions,  addresses,  ora- 
tions, and  what  not ;  there  was  ex- 
citement throughout  the  whole  land 
at  the  approach  of  the  exiled  patriot. 
We  draw  a  strong  distinction  between 
the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  un- 
fortunate valour,  and  that  fiery  fana- 
ticism which  absolutely  identifies  inen 
with  the  cause  which  they  profess  to 
adore.  And  yet,  if  Kossuth  had  at- 
tempted to  levy  a  regiment — ^nay,  a 
single  company — out  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  artisans  who  were 


share  of  that  undoubted  decline  of    hollaing  after  him,  he  would  have 
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been  miserably  disappointed  with  the 
n?snlt.  Not  a  soul  of  them—  from  the 
Kdmnn-mindod  alderman,  who  mag- 
niloquent ly  exjjrcssed  himself  as  ready 
to  die  at  any  f;iven  moment  for  the 
cause  of  freedom,  down  to  the  hairy 
fellow  from  the  for^c,  who  knew  as 
much  about  the  Hungarian  question 
as  he  did  of  the  politics  of  Timbuctoo 
— would  have  shouldered  walnut  in 
his  service.  It  was  a  grand  demon- 
stration—that was  all ;  and  it  neither 
found,  nor  was  intended  to  find,  aa 
echo  within  the  walls  of  Parliament. 
Now,  what  was  the  use  of  all  this  V  It 
did  no  ^ood  to  the  Hungarians — it  had 
no  influence  upon  Austria.  Either 
the  country  was  in  earnest,  or  it  was 
not.  If  the  former,  those  in  whose 
favour  such  demonstrations  were 
made  were  entitled  to  expect  some 
assi<tancc  more  effectual  than  words 
or  elieers.  If  the  latter,  the  sooner 
tliat  such  things  are  discontinued  the 
lirtter. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  a  dis- 
tinct parody  of  our  own  conduct  in 
t!ii<  ni.ittcr  is  verv  often  exhibited  in 
America,  ami  that  with  regard  to 
ourselves.  There  the  municipalities 
are  rather  worse,  because  more  Kiose- 
ly  eon>tituted  than  our  own.  And  at 
('«'rtaiu  sea-ioiH,  when  the  American 
mind  feels  the  necessity  of  getting 
rid  of  a  little  of  its  acenmnlated  hile, 
through  t)ie  medium  of  exeiteiuent, 
it  U  not  uncomnxm  to  behold  a 
is:.iii^l<'r  ^ralherin;:,  ft)r  the.  pur- 
j' '-('  of  expressiiiir  deep  s\mpathy 
witii  the  wrongs  «>f  Ireland,  and  for 
'•'•titioniiu'  ('un<;ress  tc)  take  imiiic- 
(li.ite  >t»'p^  fur  tin'  annexation  of  that 
i]iih:ippy  i>lau'l.  \Ve  plead  guilty  t(» 
li  a  villi;  ro.id  the  reports  of  several 
"iiiih  iiieetin;:':.  and  nii\ thing  more 
^M'(i<--'>ine  than  the  lan^Miage  em* 
ployed,  it  would  balUe  the  imapina- 
t'.iii  t»»  rouivive.  The  late  l)auiei 
<  )'('i>tniell  was  a  f.iir  hand  ut  abusing 
the  S,i\«>n  ;  but  we  really  think  that 
evt-M  hi.^  be^l  es<a\>  in  that  line  have 
lii-rn  n  li|i«i  d  b\  t!:(*  ell»rts  ut  Tran.'** 
M'l.iiitif  orat'ns.  Death  by  the  In^wie- 
kui:«"  -b\  ('nil's  revolver— gou|»ing  - 
b'iriiiii,:    alivi' -  an*     tender    mercies 
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«i*.iii»::ie  )  i\itli   the  retriliuiiou  which 
i^  pr'>p)i"-iid  for  llio.^e  hidetiiis  tyrants 


fangs  of  an  iDfuriated  byfona,  who 
has  not  tasted  flesh  for  a  fort- 
night since  he  scraped  open  a  gravel 
Mysterious  legions  are  biotcd  at, 
ready  to  advance  to  conquest;  and, 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  the  whole 
world  is  summoned  to  rise  against  the 
British  tyrant.  We  are  not  foolish 
enough  to  be  seriously  angry  at  such 
absurdities,  because  we  know  |M;r- 
fectly  well  that  they  mean  nothing; 
but  their  frequent  recurrence  docs 
not  create  in  ns  any  additional  re- 
spect for  the  American  character. 
Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  a 
nation  that  its  liability  to  the  charge 
of  gasconading;  and  yet,  is  it  not 
evident  that,  through  the  impertinent 
divergence  of  the  municipalities  from 
their  proper  functions,  the  charge 
applies  to  ourselves?  Town-councils 
have  nothing  to  do  with  politics 
cither  at  home  or  abroad.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Police,  or  the  Road 
Trustees,  are  a^  well  entitled  as  they 
are  to  i)a.>«s  resolutions  in  favonr  of 
Free  Trade  or  matters  of  imperial 
finance  ;  and  it  is  full  time  that  some 
steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  local 
and  corporate  botlies  from  interfering 
in  matters  intinitcly  beyond  the  scope 
of  their  general  comprehension. 

We  have  very  little  faith,  indeed, 
in  the  etlicacy  of  new  ideas,  as  applied 
to  the  society  in  which  we  live.  We 
do  not  participate  in  that  eame»t 
desire  for  change,  w  hich  we  are  foroed 
to  recognise  as  a  general  feature  of 
the  age.  Why  should  wcV  Under 
our  institution:^  wo  have  perfect  free- 
dom. Our  Parliaments  represent  suf- 
ftciently  the  intelligence  of  the  nation, 
and  i>erhaps  something  more.  If  onr 
churches  are  corrupt,  then  Protes- 
tantism must  be  rotten  to  the  core ; 
for  our  churches  were  and  are  the 
glory  and  the  pride  of  those  who,  in 
e\ery  land,  have  pnitestcd  against 
Konian  domination.  Allied  with  tiicm 
is  our  educational  system,  which, 
gradually  tleveioping  itMdf,  as  all 
educatiunal  systems  must  ilo,  has  at 
all  events  materially  contributed  to 
make  us  what  we  are.  This  is  not 
a  country  on  which  ^*  ideologists " 
shouhi  Ih*  permitted  to  ex|)eriroental- 
ise.    Suffering  and  poverty  there  are 


ot    r.ii;.laii>l.      Ity   a    tine   tiuure  of  among  us,  but  from  thcue  cnnH*s  no 

rlii-toiie,   llibiri.i.i   is  likt-ned  to   an  portion  of  hnmanity  is  free;  and  In 

innixriii     \ir;:in     shrieking    in    the  uo  Other  land  than  oars  have  sach 
>  ■  :.   I  wit      N«i.  r»  t  iM.v.  2  V 
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noble  cirorta  been  maiie  to  «illeviatc 
them.  When,  therefuro,  wo  hear 
such  men  as  Owen,  Carlyle,  and 
Kinjjsley  (Wnnuncing  evorythinfj 
>vhich  exists,  :ind  railing  a^ainn  the 
iudtitution.s  and  arran'^'.'inent:}  ut'  their 
country,  we  confess  in  a  ecrtaiu  de- 
gree of  pardon  a  hlr  iiiitatinn,  which 
would  be  far  ^rroatcr  if  wr  belie vt»d 
that  thev  had  brains  i'n(>u<'h  tn  ar- 
compli^fh  i»erina])('iit  liarni.  lUii  Ibi- 
tain  is  n<.>t  like  Kranoe-^at  h>a.<t  as 
yet — liable  to  bf  U>d  astray  by  the 
crotchets  of  visii»nary  enthu'siasts. 
Kven  in  France  the  dortriiics  main 


T/tf  Ifulhhyn.  [Nov. 

the  beinj;  to  whom,  on  earth,  he 
owed  the  most  allegiance,  his  con- 
stant thon<!ht  was  how  to  preserve  tho 
dignity  of  the  Crown  nnimpaired.  It 
was  this  strong;  feeling  of  loyalty 
which  induced  him,  on  more  occasiona 
than  one — to  the  astonishment  of  those 
who  knew  his  native  intlexibility  of 
mind — to  sacrilice  hi$  own  judgment, 
and  ;;ive  way  to  counsels  of  which  he 
Could  not  conscientiously  approve  ; 
because,  though  ready  in  his  own 
person  to  make  any  sacrifice  rather 
thin  abandon  a  principle,  he  yet  con- 


_ —  .-     - sitlered  the  security  of  the  Sovereign 

taiued  by   Lc»uis  Hlanr,  and  men  of    to  be  the  paramount  object  of  a  British 
his  school,  have  Ikth  for  some  time     i^tatesnian.      Of  his  self-abnegation 


thoroujjhiy  (>x])loded.  and  ^^e  no  more 
kM)k  for  tht'ir  revival,  than  for  a 
resunvction  of  the  ivi;rn  of  the  Ana- 
baptists. 

(iradually  but  siuvly  tlu*  Ilnlidays 
are  passin;:  away,  and  the  tinn'  has 
almost  anivjMl  whi-n  the  n«'w  cam- 
pai;:n  must  br^rin.  Afirr  the  lap-r  of 
a  verv  tiiw  davs,  the  walls  of  St 
StephiMis  will  Im'  oiir«»  more  n'>i»iianl 
with  the  hum  ot'  v«'ivi'*; ;  yet  tlnTe 
remuin.s  one  ta'k  to  In-  pnl\irmt'<l  rre 
tho  openinij  of  polirical  strin*.  'i'ln* 
Hero  of  the  A^'i*--  the  (I real  Captain 
— tlu'SC  are  tith's  \\v  may  frerly  u<i* 
since  they  have  Ion;:  lu-c-u  ratifh d  by 
history — has  br«-n  taken  from  anion^'-t 
US.  Ilunonrcd  and  bdovcd  bv  all 
mrn,  he  has  falh-n  a>Ircp,  full  of  yvars 
and  tjlory,  and  ri-nturics  may  elap^u 
ere  England  shall  be  able  to  point 
with  exultation  to  his  erpial.  It  is 
not  our  pnrp()si'  now  to  iii>ist  upon 
his  last  emphatir  waniin;:,  or  to  rcftT 
lo  those  ai)jnvliriisinii<  U>y  the  futme 
security  of  the  kiii;:dom,  whjrh  dark- 
ened his  dcrlinin;^  years.  The  warn- 
inj:  has  been  sjiokm  ;  and  if  his  wonis 
have  fallen  in  vain,  no  others  will  be 


wo  need  not  s|ieak.  A  crown  was 
absolutely  within  Ids  reach,  but  he 
waived  it  from  him  as  a  forbidden 
thin  J?.  The  first  of  subjects,  he  occa- 
]iied  a  hiv:her  place  than  many  an 
aminted  king :  and,  long  after  he  has 
been  biid  in  his  grave,  we  shall  all  of 
u>  feel  proud  of  the  rich  inheritance 
of  hi>  fauH'.  From  his  example,  tho 
voun-'  niav  learn  to  love  their  emra- 
try  and  honour  their  (jueen,  not  only 
throuj^di  genenms  imiudsc,  but  as  a 
liijih  and  sacred  duly;  for  loyalty, 
though  despi-ed  and  sneered  at  by 
the  i;;uoble  chihlren  of  revolution,  is, 
and  will  ever  remain,  the  pole-star 
of  the  honourable  and  the  brave. 
(ireatly  will  he  be  mourned,  and 
greatly  missed  in  the  councils  of  tho 
nation,  where  his  Wi»rd8,  though  not 
elothed  in  eloquence,  were  listened  to 
with  an  attention  niore  deep  thou  was 
accorded  to  the  skilful  orator ;  and 
deep,  r  than  the  mourning  of  others, 
will  be  the  mourning  of  that  Royal 
T^acly,  who  in  him  has  lost  her  best, 
her  w  isist,  and  most  devoted  friend. 

Smh  an  event  as  this  ought  to  have 
a  deep  iiilliience  upon  us  all.     Kven 


ellectual.     lint  fn-m  the  character  i.f     the  and>iiious,    in    their   fidl  cai-ecr. 


the  man,  at  w  liatever  linmhle  distame 
we  may  stand,  there  is  iu»t  one  \}\'  ns 
that  may  not  diMive  a  whoh'sonie 
lesson.  ill  him  we  perceive,  nmie 
perhap-^  than  in  any  other  hero  of 
ancient  or  modern  times,  the  di've- 
lopment  of  two  ;:real  heroic  attri- 
butes—loyalty and  sell'- al)n»';:at  ion. 
Never  had  the  (.'rown  so  faithful 
and  devoted  a  servant.  Tln-re  w;h 
no  sycojihancy  in  his  service,  b)r 
the  i)uke  was  little  of  a  c«)nrtier; 
but,     regarding    his     Sovereign     as 


may  |»rotitably  pause  for  a  time  be- 
fore the  «ollin  of  the  mighty  dead. 
*'  Dust  t«>  dust  — ashes  to  ashes,"  that 
is  but  a  trite  homily,  and  common  to 
the  pauper  and  the  peer.  I>nt  why  in 
it  that  the  nn)urning  is  universal  ? 
AVliy  is  it  every  one  feels  that  a  glory 
has  departeil  from  the  land?  Not 
because  he  was  the  victor  in  many 
tights — not  because  he  was  the  great- 
e>t  general  that  in  our  day  has  taken 
the  tie  Id — but  because  he  was  a  true 
patriot  and  lover  of  his  countrj' — be- 
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cause  he  had  a  nature  so  nobler,  that 
even  ambition,  ^^  that  last  inllnnityi*^ 
could  not  sway  him  Arom  his  baUmoe. 
He  was  a  Noble  Mam,  if  ever  ancJi 
existed,  and  we  could  not  wiah  him 
a  better  epitaph. 

Still  the  world  will  go  on.  After  a 
decent  space,  politics  will  reanme  their 
course,  and  the  tocsin  of  P&rty  again 
clash  in  the  public  ear.  We  oonftes 
that  we  are  not  sorry  to  obsenre  that, 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  the  Oppo- 
sition journals  have  been  peculiarly  ac- 
tive in  their  attacks  upon  tfOrd  Derby's 
Government.  Such  onslaughts,  at 
proper  times,  and  upon  good  or  plau- 
sible cause  shown,  might  possibly  be 
rather  damaging  —  but,  at  present^ 
when  the  journalists  have  nothing 
tangible  to  lay  hold  of,  these  diatribes 
invariably  react  in  favour  of  the  party 
assailed.  To  abuse  a  man  witlraat 
being  able  to  assign  a  reason  fbr  it, 
is,  in  reality,  bad  policy.  It  natu- 
rally suggests  a  suspicion  that  the 
abuser  is  more  actuated  by  spite  than 
by  conviction — indeed,  it  is  very  like 
reviewing  the  work  of  an  author  who 
has  not  yet  published  his  book.  We 
gather,  however,  from  this  sudden 
activity  on  the  part  of  opposition 
writers,  that  they  do  not  anticipate 
an  easy  dislodgment  of  the  preeeni 
Ministry,  but  that  they  must  work 
hard,  as  they  have  already  begun  to 
work  early,  before  any  such  consum- 
mation can  be  eflfected. 

To  us  it  seems  that  what  the  coun- 
try absolutely  requires  is  a  firm,  intel- 
ligent, and  clear-sighted  government. 
We  have  had  many  experiments  of 
late,  and  much  discussion  which  may 
now  be  profitably  suspended.  The 
meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  is  a 
new  era,  and  such  it  was  proclaimed 
to  be  by  Lord  Derby,  long  before  the 
dissolution.  Civil  strife,  when  un- 
necessarily prolonged,  may  be  almost 
as  hurtful  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  country  as  civil  war ;  and,  now 
tliat  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the 
electoral  body  of  the  nation,  it  is,  we 
tlnnk,  the  duty  of  all  to  acquiesce  in 
tlie  verdict  which  has  been  returned. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  business  on 
hand  which  will  brook  no  delay.  We 
do  not  speak  of  schemes  of  reform  in 
any  department,  which,  though  needed, 
are  not  of  that  instant  importance 
to  engross  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 


ktois,  Iwt  of  tiih  mxM  pwhg  n<si^  > 
lions  irliich  eoneen  our  weMm,  9aiit 
it  may  be,  our  indepeildeiiee  as  «  aM 
tion.  Cinsomstanoaswbielilisfelaislj^ 
ooenired  must  compel  as  to  lool[  wnr 
minute  attention  to  our  National  saAi^- 
ty.  We  «re  not  alarmists,  bat  w«* 
believe  tiiere  is  hardly  a  man  in  th« 
kingdom  who  at  this  moment  is  ft«# 
from  an  nndeflned  iq)preheD8ion  of* 
coming  danger ;  and,  oonsidering  tM 
enormity  of  oar  stake,  it  behoves  as* 
to  be  upon  oar  goard.  Some  two  or 
three  years  ago,  when  the  Frendr 
id^Aiopt^  were  in  power,  onr  dema-^ 
goffnes  sneered  at  the  posribU^ 
dtner  of  the  subversion  cv  the  Bit 
public  or  of  an  aggressiTa  movtaeMLr 
Mr  Oobden  referred  to  bis  MMt* 
Cremienx  as  the  Jupiter  Stator  «# 
France— where  are  the  Bepnbllc  aad  - 
M.  Gremieoz  now?  If  tke  men  ol 
Manchester  had  studied  bistofy;  tbeg^ 
must  have  seen,  throngfa  analog,  ImI 
some  crisis  like  the  present  -wottli 
occur;  bnt  thehr  studies  lay  in  a  W* 
ferent  direetion.  They  oonsnlted  no*' 
thing  bat  importation  and  exportattHT 
tablet,  loddng  npon  the  mind  of  Mir 
as  cartridge-paper;  and  so  the  «ni> 
cfUfltf  came  npcm  them  Ukea  thonta^ 
bolt  We  wonder  if  they  hayo  sobfif 
scribed  any  fhnds  for  thidr  hrm&t 
confederates  now  at  Cayenne— «tf' 
doubt  It  sorely.  Such  is  the  oelieem'' 
of  fraternity,  that  neither  Blaoqoi  M 
Barbes  would  have  contributed  a  soiit 
for  any  of  their  English  brethren 
whose  zeal  might  have  exceeded  tMr 
discretion. 

Let  England  look  to  herself,  and  to 
her  own  safety.  Much  good  has  biseii 
achieved  by  the  ezistenoe  of  rbal 
parties  in  the  State ;  bat  party  Is  nol 
ikction,  and  of  that  we  most  now 
especially  beware.  Party  acts  on 
principle,  faction  on  none.  When  aii 
Opposition  opposes  simply  becanse  It' 
is  not  in  power,  then  It  Is  factimmi 
and  ought  not  only  to  be  discoongedi 
but  to  Be  crashed.  Then  it  beemnei 
not  the  enemy  merely  of  the  Wioktsjy 
but  the  enemy  of  the  Ckmstitntlon  m 
the  oonntiy,  and,  as  sndi,  deserfet  t» 
have  the  brand  of  InHunr  stamped 
upon  it  We  aay  this  witnont  aati^ 
cipation  of  what  ma^  take  place  wttUs 
a  very  limited  neiiod  of  time.  W# 
know  notbhig  of  the  designs  of  pvlg^' 
bat  we  ire  conTfaiced  of  tirisi  mi 
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there  never  was  a  time  when,  from 
the  indications  which  are  visible  in 
the  political  horiaon,  good  men  and 
true  were  more  imperatively  called 
upon  to  sink  minor  differences  of 
opinion,  and  to  unite  together,  to 
consnlt  serionslj  regarding  the  public 
safety,  as  now.  Blustering  we  have 
had  enough  :  let  that  cease.  It  will 
cease,  as  bliiHtcring  always  does,  on 
the  advent  of  immiueut  danger. 

We  arc  sorry ^  in  this  wise,  to  take 
our  farewell  of  the  Holidays.  We 
should  like  to  have  expatiated  on 
the  humanising  and  indulgent  spirit 
engendered  by  such  a  period  of  re- 
laxation, of  which  perhaps  no  better 
instance  could  be  found  than  the 
mildness  of  our  present  remarks  up- 
on our  political  adversaries.  Much 
we  might  have  said  of  pleasant  pas- 
time, of  adventures  by  flood  and  fell, 
of  the  hmg  sea- loch  with  the  fleet  of 
yachts  traversing  the  water  like  wild 
swans,  of  the  dark  correi  by  the 
springs  of  Aven,  haunted  by  the 
stately  deer.  More  congenial  to  our 
mind  are  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
nature,  than  the  babbling  of  small 
Oppositionists  over  their  modicum  of 
fiery  drink ;  or  even  the  fierce  decla- 
mation of  a  provincial  Hampden, 
who  conceives  that,  without  his  assis- 
tance, there  can  be  no  security  for 
Britain.  Far  rather  would  we  have 
transferred  to   our   pages,   however 


have  rebeiY  gnnd  mU- 

tades  of  tuo  ^      ,  thaa  rafer 

to  subjects  I       DBuVo  v/  wnngUng; 

stifling   ro ,  nnoomfortable    ban* 

quets,  and  the  platitudes  of  fonrth- 
rate  oratory.  Baft  what  help  for 
it?  We  most  return  to  work, 
and  we  cannot  quite  pass  over 
without  remark  the  manner  in  which 
the  Whigs  have  contrived  to  aboss 
the  shooting  season.  Peace  be  wiA 
them  1  They  are  very  bad  shots,  and 
we  are  thsnkfnl  that  onr  principles 
free  us  from  the  temptation  of  parti- 
cipating in  any  of  their  battnes.  Bot 
when  the  real  strife  commences,  and 
when  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
are  evidently  the  topics  of  discnssion, 
then  the  patriotism  of  party  mnst  de- 
clare itself— disengage  itself,  if  neces- 
sary, from  antiqnat^  views — since  a 
paramount  interest  (that  of  the  na- 
tion) is  common  to  ns  all. 

And  so  we  bid  the  Holidays  fiue- 
welll  Sweet  has  been  onr  repose 
upon  the  mountain  turf,  and  bj  the 
well  where  st  mid -day  we  counted 
our  sylvan  spoil ;  and  if  Lord  John 
Russell  had  done  nothing  more,  and 
his  satellites  confined  themselTce  to 
such  glory  as  they  miglit  derive  from 
an  exhibition  of  their  game-bags, 
our  present  article  on  the  Holidays 
would  certainly  have  remained  un- 
written. 


Printed  by   WWium  UtackwooJ  4-  Sons,  EduUmryk, 
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again,  as  we  did  of  old,  why,  my 
estates  will  be  his  some  day;  and 
he'ii  not  grudge  the  mortgage,  so 
fond  as  he  always  was  of  yon :  and 
if  we  don't  come  together,  what  do  I 
care  for  hnndrcds  or  thousands,  either 
more  or  less  ?  So  I  shall  be  down  at 
Lansmerc  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
jnst  in  the  thick  of  your  polling. 
Beat  the  manufacturer,  my  boy,  and 
stick  np  for  the  land.  Tell  Levy  to 
have  all  ready.  I  shall  bring  the 
money  down  in  good  bank-notes,  and 
a  brace  of  pi^^tuls  in  my  coat  pocket 
to  take  care  of  them,  in  case  rubbers 
get  scent  of  the  notes  and  attack  me 
on  the  road,  as  they  once  did  my 
grandfather.  A  Lausniere  election  puts 
one  in  mind  of  pistols.  I  once  fought 
a  duel  with  an  othcor  in  his  Maj('iity*s 
service,  K.N.,  and  had  a  ball  lixlged 
in  my  right  shoulder,  on  account  of 
an  election  at  Lansmore ;  but  I  have 
forgiven  Audley  his  rjhare  in  that 
transaction.  Remember  me  to  him 
kindly.  Dun't  get  into  a  duel  your- 
self; but  I  suppose  manufacturers 
don^t  fight ;  not  that  I  blame  them 
for  that— far  from  it." 

The  letter  then  ran  on  to  express 
sur|)rise,  and  hazanl  conjecture,  as 
to  the  wealthy  marriage  which  Ran- 
dal had  announced  as  a  plea.<in;;  sur- 
prise to  the  Squire.  **  It  could  not  be 
MissSticktorights!'' 

"  Well,"  said  Levy,  returning  the 
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letter,  "  yon  muMi  have  written  u 
cleverly  as  yon  talk,  or  the  Squire  it 
a  booby  indeed.'* 

Randal  smiled,  pocketed  his  letter, 
and  resiH)nding  to  the  impatient  call 
of  his  proposer,  sprang  ligbtLy  into 
the  carriage. 

Ilarley,  too,  seemed  pleased  with 
the  letters  delivered  to  himself,  and 
now  joined  Levy,  as  the  candidates 
drove  slowly  off. 

**  Has  not  Mr  Leslie  received  from 
the  S<iuire  an  answer  to  that  letter  of 
which  you  infonned  me  ?" 

^*  Yes,  my  lord,  the  Squire  will  be 
here  to-morrow." 

** To-morrow?  Thank  yon  for  ^>- 
prising  me;  his  rooms  ahaU  be  pre- 
pared.'' 

^^  I  suppose  he  will  onlr  stay  to 
see  I^slie  and  myself,  and  pay  the 
money." 

^'Aha!  Pay  the  money.  Is  it  so, 
then?  " 

'^  Twice  the  sam,  and,  it  seems,  as 
a  gift,  which  Leslie  only  asked  as  a 
loan.  Really,  my  Lord,  Mr  Leslie  is 
a  ver}'  clever  man  ;  and  though  I  am 
at  your  commands,  I  should  not  like 
to  injure  him,  with  such  matrimonial 
prospects.  He  coold  be  a  Teiy 
powerful  enemy;  and,  if  be  succeed 
in  Parliament,  still  more  so.** 

*'*'  Haron,  these  gentlemen  are  wait* 
ing  for  yon.  I  will  follow  by  my* 
self." 


CHAPTER  .XXV. 


In  the  centre  of  the  raised  platform 
in  the  to\^'n-liall  sat  the  Mayor.  On 
eith«T  hand  of  that  dignitary  now  ap- 
peared the  candidates  of  the  respec- 
tive parties.  To  his  right,  Audhy 
Kgertun  and  Leslie ;  to  his  left,  Dick 
Avenel  and  Leonard.  Tlic  i)lace  was 
as  full  as  it  could  hold.  Hows  of 
grimy  faces  peeped  in,  even  from  the 
up{>er  windows  outside  the  building. 
1  !ie  contest  \\\\a  one  that  created  in- 
ti'n.se  interest,  not  only  from  public 
principles,  but  l<Kal  pitssions.  Dick 
Avenel.  the  sou  of  a  .small  tradesman, 
standing  against  the  KiLdtt  Hononr- 
ablc  Audley  Et^'erton,  the  choice  of 
the  powerful  Lansnirn^  ari«torratic 
party — standing,  too,  with  his  nephew 
by  his  j<ide — taking,  as  he  himself  wa.s 
wont  to  say,  "the  tarnation  Blue  Bull 


by  both  its  oligarchical  horns  I "  Tbeie 
was  a  pluck  and  gallantry  in  the  very 
impudence  of  the  attempt  to  concert 
the  important  borough — for  one  mem* 
Ikt  of  which  a  great  Earl  had  bitberto 
striven.  ''  with  labour  dire  and  wearjr 
woe"— into  two  family  seats  for  tbo 
house  of  Avenel  and  the  trlnmpb  of 
the  Ca|>elocracy. 

This  alone  would  have  excited  all 
the  spare  passions  of  a  oonntfj 
borough  \  but,  In^sidcs  this,  there  was 
the  curiosity  that  attached  to  tbe 
long-deferreil  public  appearance  of  a 
candidate  so  renowned  as  the  ex- 
minister — a  roan  whose  career  bad 
coinraencod  with  his  success  at  Laaa* 
men^,  and  who  now,  amidst  the  popu- 
lar tem|>e.st  that  scattered  his  ool* 
leagues,  sooght  to  refit  his  Temsl  fa 
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the  same  harbour  from  which  it 
liad  first  put  forth.  New  genera- 
tions had  grown  up  since  tlie  name 
of  And  lev  E«'erton  had  first  flut- 
t(;re(l  the  dovecotes  in  that  Corioli. 
The  (luostions  that  had  then  seemed 
so  important,  were,  for  tlie  most  part, 
settled  and  at  rest.  But  those  pre- 
sent who  remembered  Egerton  in  tlie 
former  day,  were  struck  to  see  how 
the  same  characteristics  of  bearing 
and  aspect  which  had  distinguished 
his  earlv  vouth,  revived  their  interest 
in  the  mature  and  celebrated  man. 
As  he  stood  up  for  a  few  moments, 
before  he  took  liis  seat  beside  the 
INIayor,  glancing  over  the  assembly, 
Willi  its  uproar  of  cheers  and  hisses, 
there  was  the  same  stately  eroctness 
of  form  and  steadfastness  of  look — the 
same  indelinable  and  mysterious  dig- 
nity of  externals,  that  imposed  re- 
s])oct,  confirmed  esteem,  or  stilled  dis- 
like. The  hisses  involuntarily  ceased. 

The  preliminary  proceedings  over, 
tlie  proposers  and  seconders  com- 
menced their  ollice. 

Aiidley  was  proposed,  of  course,  by 
the  crack  man  of  the  party — a  gentle- 
man who  lived  on  his  means  in  a 
white  house  in  i\w.  High  Street — had 
re<;«^ived  a  University  education,  and 
was  a  cadet  of  a  "  County  Family." 
This  gentleman  spoke  much  about  the 
Constitution,  something  about  Greece 
ami  Rome — compared  Egerton  with 
William  Pitt,  also  with  Aristides  ;  and 
sat  down,  after  an  oration  esteemed 
classical  by  the  few,  and  pronounced 
\)vv>y  by  the  many.  Audley's  seconder, 
a  burly  and  important  maltster, 
struck  a  bolder  key.  He  dwelt  largely 
ujxm  the  necessity  of  being  represent- 
ed l>y  irentlemen  of  wealth  and  rank, 
and  not  by  ^'upstarts  and  adventurers. 
((  iiriTs  and  groans.)  Looking  at  the 
candidates  on  the  other  side,  it  was 
an  insult  to  the  respectability  of  Lans- 
nicre  t«)  suppose  its  constituents  could 
elect  a  man  who  had  no  pretensions 
whatever  to  their  notice,  except  that 
lie  had  once  been  a  little  bov  in  the 

■r 

town  in  which  his  father  kept  a  shop — 
and  a  vt-ry  noisy,  turbulent,  dirty  little 
boy  he  was ! "  Dick  smoothed  his 
Hputlcss  shirt-fnmt,  and  looked  dag- 
gers, while  the  Blues  laughed  heartily, 
and  tiie  Yellows  cried  "Shame!" 
''  As  for  the  other  candidate  on  the 
same  side,  he  (the  maltster)  had  no^ 


thing  to  say  against  him.  He  was, 
no  doubt,  seduced  Into  presumption 
by  his  uncle  and  his  own  inexperi- 
ence. Tt  was  said  that  that  candidate, 
Mr  Fairfield,  was  an  author  and  a 
poet ;  if  80,  he  was  unknown  to  fame, 
for  no  bookseller  in  the  town  had  ever 
even  heard  of  Mr  Fairfield's  works. 
Then  it  was  replied,  Mr  Fairfield  had 
written  under  another  name.  What 
would  that  prove  ?  Either  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  name,  or  that  the  works 
did  him  no  credit.  For  his  part,  he 
(the  maltster)  was  an  Englishman;  he 
did  not  like  anonymous  scribblers ; 
there  was  something  not  right  in 
whatever  was  concealed.  A  man 
should  never  be  afraid  to  pnt  his 
name  to  what  he  wrote.  But,  grant 
that  Mr  Fairfield  was  a  great  author 
and  a  great  poet,  what  the  borough 
of  Lansmero  wanted  was,  not  a  mem- 
ber who  would  pass  his  time  in  writ- 
ing sonnets  to  Peggy  or  Moggy,  but 
a  practical  man  of  business — a  states- 
man— such  a  man  as  Mr  Audley  Eger- 
ton—a  gentleman  of  ancient  birth, 
high  standing,  and  princely  fortune. 
The  member  for  such  a  place  as  Lans- 
mere  should  have  a  proper  degree  of 
wealth."  ("Hear,  hear,"  from  the  hnn- 
dred  and  fifty  hesitators,  who  all  stood 
in  a  row  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall ; 
and  "Gammon!"  "Stuft*!"  from  some 
revolutionary,  but  incorruptible  Yel- 
lows.) Still  the  allusion  to  Egerton's 
private  fortune  had  considerable  effect 
with  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  and 
the  maltster  was  mnch  cheered  on 
concluding.  Mr  AvenePs  proposer 
and  secouder — the  one  a  largo  grocer, 
the  other  a  proprietor  of  a  new  shop 
for  ticketed  prints,  shawls,  blankets, 
and  counterpanes,  (a  man  who,  as  ho 
boasted,  dealt  with  the  People  for 
ready  money,  and  no  mistake — at  least 
none  that  he  ever  rectified,) — next 
followed.  Both  said  mnch  the  same 
thing.  Mr  Avenel  had  made  his  for- 
tune by  honest  industry — was  a  fel- 
low townsman — must  know  the  in- 
terests of  the  town  better  than  stran- 
gers— upright  pnblic  principles — never 
fawn  on  governments — would  see  that 
the  people  had  their  rights,  and  cat 
down  army,  navy,  and  all  other  jobs 
of  a  cornipt  aristocracy,  &c.  «&c.  &c. 
Kandal  Leslie's  proposer,  a  cap- 
tain on  half-pay,  undertook  a  long 
defence  of  army  and  navy,  from  the 
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aupatriotic  aspersions  of  the  preced- 
ing speakers ;  which  defence  diverted 
him  from  the  due  praise  of  Randal^ 
until  cries  of  "  Cut  it  short,"  recalled 
him  to  that  subject ;  and  then  the 
topics  he  selected  for  enlogium  were 
"  amiability  of  character,  so  conspicu- 
ous in  the  urbane  manners  of  his  joung 
friend  ;'* — "  coincidence  in  the  opinions 
of  that  illustrious  statesman  with 
whom  he  was  conjoiued ; " — "  early 
tuition  in  the  best  principles — only 
fault,  youth — and  that  was  a  fault 
which  would  diminish  ever}*  day." 
RandaFs  seconder  was  a  bluflf  yeoman, 
an  out- voter  of  weight  with  the  agricul- 
tural electors.  lie  was  too  straight- 
forward by  half— adverted  to  Audley 
Egcrton's  early  desertion  of  questions 
espoused  by  the  landed  interest— hoped 
he  had  had  enough  of  the  large  towns ; 
and  he  (the  yeoman)  was  ready  to  for- 
give and  forget,  but  trusted  that  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  burning  their 
member  again  in  cGigy,  As  to  the 
young  gentleman,  whose  nomination 
he  had  the  pleasure  to  second — did 
not  know  much  about  him  ;  but  the 
Leslies  were  an  old  f\imily  in  the 
neighbouring  county,  and  Mr  Leslie 
said  he  was  nearly  related  to  Squire 
Ilazeldcan— as  good  a  man  as  ever 
r-tood  upon  shoe  leather.  lie  (the 
yeoman)  liked  a  good  breed  in  sheep 
and  bullocks ;  and  a  good  breed  in 
men  he  supposed  was  the  same  thing. 
lie  (i\ni  yeoman)  was  not  for  abuses — 
he  was  for  King  and  Constitution. 
He  should  have  no  objection,  for  in- 
stance, to  liave  tithes  lowered,  and 
the  malt -tax  rcpenU'd— not  the  least 
objection.  Mr  Leslie  si-emed  to  him 
a  iiki'ly  young  chap,  and  uncommon 
well-jpokcn ;  ant],  on  the  whole,  for 
aught  he  (the  yeoman)  could  see, 
would  do  quite  as  well  in  Parliament 
as  nine-tenths  of  the  gentlemen  sent 
there.  The  yc^ninn  sat  down,  little 
cheered  by  the  Blues— much  by  the 
Ycllo>\.-?— and  with  a  dim  conscious- 
ness that  somehow  or  other  he  had 


the  defence  of  poets,  as  the  half-paj 
captain  had  undertaken  that  of  the 
army  and  navy ;  and  after  a  dozen  sen- 
tences spoken  through  the  nose,  abont 
the  ^^  moonlight  of  existence,'*  and 
*'*'  the  oasis  in  the  desert,"  suddenly 
broke  down,  to  the  satisfaction  oif 
his  impatient  listeners.  This  fUlore 
was,  however,  redeemed  byLeonard*8 
seconder  —  a  master  tailor — a  prac- 
tised speaker,  and  an  earnest,  think- 
ing man  —  sincerely  liking,  and 
warmly  admiring,  Leonard  Fairfield. 
His  opinions  were  delivered  with  brief 
simplicity,  and  accompanied  by  ex- 
pressions of  trnst  in  Leonardos  talents 
and  honesty,  that  were  effective,  be- 
cause expressed  with  feeling. 

These  preparatory  orations  OTcr, 
a  dead  silence  sncceeded,  and  Andley 
Egerton  arose. 

At  the  first  few  sentences,  all  felt 
they  were  in  the  presence  of  one  ac- 
customed to  command  attention,  and 
to  give  to  opinions  the  weight  of  re- 
cognised authority.  The  slowness  of 
the  measured  accents,  the  composnre 
of  the  manly  aspect,  the  dccomm  of 
the  simple  gestures— all  bespoke  and 
all  became  the  Minister  of  a  great 
empire,  who  had  less  agitated  assem- 
blies by  impassioned  eloquence,  than 
compelled  their  silent  respect  to  the 
views  of  sagacity  and  experience. 
But  what  might  have  been  formal 
and  didactic  in  another,  was  relieved 
in  Kgerton  by  that  air,  tone,  bearing 
oi  tjentlcman,  which  have  a  charm  lor 
the  most  plebeian  andiencc.  He  had 
eminently  these  attributes  in  private 
life  ;  but  they  became  far  more  con- 
spicuous whenever  he  bad  to  appear 
in  public.  The  ^^senatorius  decor  ^ 
seemed  a  phrase  coined  for  him. 

Audley  commenced  with  notice  of 
his  adversaries  in  that  langnsge  of 
liigh  courtesy  which  is  so  becoming 
to  superior  station,  and  which  angnxa 
better  for  victory  than  the  most  point- 
ed diatribes  of  hostile  dedamstioo. 
Inclining  his  head  towards  Avend« 
rather  damaged  than  not  the  cause  of    he  expressed  regret  that  he  should  be 


the  party  he  had  been  chosen  to 
advocate.  I^eon?ird  was  not  particu- 
larly fortunate  in  his  propuser— a 
youngish  gentleman  —  who.  having 
tried  various  callings,  with  signal  un- 
sncce.-'S.  had  c<^*nie  into  a  small  iu- 
depcndence,  and  set  up  for  a  literary 
character.  This  gentleman  undertook 


op])Osed  by  a  gentleman  whose  birth 
naturally  endeared  him  to  the  town, 
of  which  he  was  a  distinguished  na- 
tive, and  whose  honourable  ambition 
was  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  admirable 
nature  of  that  Constitution,  which 
a<lmitted  the  lowliest  to  rise  to  ita 
distinctions,  while  it  compelled  the 
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loftiest  to  labour  and  compete  for 
those  which  were  the  most  coveted, 
because  they  were  derived  from  the 
trust  of  their  countrymen,  and  digni- 
fied by  the  duties  which  the  sense  of 
responsibility  entailed.  lie  paid  a 
passing  but  generous  compliment  to 
the  reputed  abilities  of  Leonard  Fair- 
field ;  and,  alluding  with  appropriate 
grace  to  the  interest  he  had  ever 
taken  in  the  success  of  youth  striving 
for  place  in  the  van  of  the  new  gene- 
ration that  marched  on  to  replace  the 
old,  he  implied  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider Leonard  as  opposed  to  himself, 
but  rather  as  an  emulous  competitor 
for  a  worthy  prize  with  his  "own 
young  and  valued  friond,  Mr  Randal 
Leslie."  "They  are  happy  at  their 
years!"  said  the  statesman,  with  a 
certain  pathos.  "  In  the  future  they 
sec  nothing  to  fear,  in  the  past  they 
have  nothing  to  defend.  It  is  not  so 
with  me."  And  then,  passing  on  to 
the  vague  insinuations  or  bolder 
charges  against  himself  and  bis  policy 
protiered  by  the  preceding  speakers, 
Audley  gathered  himself  up,  and 
paused  ;  for  his  eye  hero  rested  on 
the  Reporters  seated  round  the  table 
just  below  him  ;  and  he  recognised 
faces  not  unfamiliar  to  his  recollection 
when  metropolitan  assemblies  had 
hung  on  the  words,  which  fell  from 
lips  then  privileged  to  advise  their 
King.  And  involuntarily  it  occurred 
to  the  ex-minister  to  escape  alto- 
gether from  this  contracted  audience 
— this  election,  with  all  its  associa- 
tions of  pain — and  address  himself 
wholly  to  that  vast  and  invisible 
I'nblic,  to  which  those  reporters  would 
transmit  his  ideas.  At  this  thought 
his  whole  manner  gradually  changed. 
His  eve  became  fixed  on  the  farthest 
verge  of  the  crowd  ;  his  tones  grew 
more  solemn  in  their  deep  and  sonor- 
ous swell.  He  began  to  review  and 
to  vindicate  his  whole  political  life. 
He  spoke  of  the  measures  ho  had 
aided  to  pass — of  his  part  in  the  laws 
which  now  ruled  the  land.  He 
touched  lightly,  but  with  pride,  on 
the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
opinions  he  had  represented.  He 
alluded  to  his  neglect  of  his  own  pri- 
vate fortunes  ;  but  in  what  detail, 
however  minute,  in  the  public  business 
committed  to  his  charge,  could  even 
an   enemy  accuse    him  of  neglect? 


The  allnsion  was  no  doubt  intended 
to  prepare  the  public  for  the  news, 
that  the  wealth  of  Audley  Egerton 
was  gone.  Finally,  he  came  to  the 
questions  that  then  agitated  the  day ; 
and  made  a  general  bnt  masterly  ex- 
position of  the  policy  which,  under 
the  changes  ho  foresaw,  he  should  re- 
commend his  party  to  adopt. 

Spoken  to  the  motley  assembly  in 
that  town -hall,  Audley 's  speech  ex- 
tended to  a  circle  of  interests  too  wide 
for  their  sympathy.  But  that  as- 
sembly he  heeded  not  —  ho  forgot 
it.  The  reporters  understood  him, 
as  their  flying  pens  followed  words 
which  they  presumed  neither  to  cor- 
rect nor  to  abridge.  Audley*s  speech 
was  addressed  to  the  nation ; — tho 
speech  of  a  man  in  whom  the  nation 
yet  recognised  a  chief— desiring  to 
clear  all  misrepresentation  from  his 
past  career — calculating,  if  life  were 
spared  to  him,  on  destinies  higher 
than  he  had  yet  fulfilled — issuing  a 
manifesto  of  principles  to  be  carried 
later  into  power,  and  planting  a  ban- 
ner round  which  the  divided  sections 
of  a  broken  host  might  yet  rally  for 
battle  and  for  conquest.  Or  perhaps, 
in  the  deeps  of  bis  heart,  (not  even 
comprehended  by  reporters,  nor  to  be 
divined  by  the  public,)  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life  was  more  felt  than  the 
hope  of  ambition  ;  and  the  statesman 
desired  to  leave  behind  him  one  fall 
vindication  of  that  public  integrity 
and  honour,  on  which,  at  least,  his 
conscience  acknowledged  not  a  stain. 
"  For  more  than  twenty  years,"  said 
Audley,  in  conclusion,  "  I  have  known 
no  day  in  which  I  have  not  lived  for 
my  country.  I  may  at  times  have 
opposed  the  wish  of  the  People — ^I 
may  oppose  it  now — but,  so  far  as  I 
can  form  a  judgment,  only  becanse  I 
prefer  then*  welfare  to  their  wish. 
And  if— as  I  believe — there  have  been 
occasions  on  which,  as  one  amongst 
men  more  renowned,  I  have  amended 
the  laws  of  England— confirmed  her 
safety,  extended  her  commerce,  up- 
held her  honour — I  leave  the  rest  to 
the  censure  of  my  enemies,  and  (his 
voice  trembled)  to  the  charity  of  my 
friends." 

Before  the  cheers  that  greeted  the 
close  of  this  speech  were  over,  Richard 
Avenel  arose.  What  is  called  "  the 
more  respectable  part "  of  an  audi- 
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encc — viz.,  the  better  edncated  and 
better  clad,  even  on  the  Yellow  side 
of  the  question — winced  a  little  for 
the  credit  of  their  native  borough, 
when  they  contemplated  the  candi- 
date pitted  against  the  Great  Com- 
moner, whose  lofty  presence  still 
filled  the  eye,  and  whose  majestic 
tones  yet  sounded  in  the  oar.  Hut 
the  vast  majority  on  both  sidi's,  151  ue 
and  Yellow,  hailed  the  rise  uf  Dick 
Avenel  as  a  relief  to  what,  while  it 
had  awed  their  attention,  had  rather 
strained  their  faculties.  The  Yellows 
cheered  and  the  Blues  p'oaned  ; 
there  was  a  tumultuous  din  of  voices, 
and  a  reel  to  and  fro  of  tl«e  whole 
excited  mass  of  unwashed  faces  and 
brawny  shoulders.  But  Dick  had  as 
much  pluck  as  Audley  himself;  and 
byde;,Tees  hi.'^  pluck  and  his  handsome 
features,  and  the  curiosity  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say,  obtained  him  a  hear- 
ing; and  that  hearing,  Dick  having 
once  got,  he  con  trivial  to  krrp.  His 
self-cruitidfuce  was  backtMl  by  a  grudge 
against  Kgertou  that  mounted  to  the 
elevation  of  malignity.  He  had  armed 
himself  for  this  occ;u>ion  with  an  ar- 
senal of  quotations  from  AudU'V^s 
speeches,  taken  out  of  Hansard's  De- 
bates; an<l,  garbling  these  texts  in  the 
unfairest  and  most  ingenious  manner, 
he  contrived  to  split  consi<tonoy  into 
such  fraguients  of  inconsistency — to 
cut  so  many  harmless  sentences  into 
such  unpopular,  arbitrary,  tyranni- 
cal .segments  of  doctrine — that  he 
made  a  very  pretty  case  against  the 
enlightened  and  inct>rrupiible  Kger- 
ton,  as  shutHer  and  trimmer,  defender 
of  jobs,  and  eulogist  of  Manchester 
massacres,  v^c.  AC.  And  :ill  told  the 
more  l)ecause  it  seemed  court^rd  and 
provoked  by  the  ex-mini-'ler's  elabo- 
rate vindication  of  him>elf.  Having 
thus,  as  he  dtTbired,  ^*  triunipliantly 
convicted  the  Ki;:ht  Hon<»urable  <len- 
tletnan  out  of  his  own  inouih/*  Dick 
consi«lered  hiuisilf  at  liberty  to  di- 
verge into  what  he  ternnd  the  just 
indignation  of  a  frct-lmrn  Britain:  in 
other  wtipN,  into  every  variety  of 
abuse  Y^hich  bad  taste  couhl  supply 
to  ncriniunlMU-  feeling.  But  he  did 
it  so  ruiinillv  and  dauntle-»lv,  in  such 
true  hu.-tiii;,''i  st\le,  that  fur  the  mo- 
ment, at  least,  he  carrioil  Xhf  bulk  of 
the  crowd  along  uith  him  ^ulUciently 
to  bear  down  all  the  resentful  mur- 


murs of  the  Bine  Committee  men. 
and  the  abashed  shakes  of  the  head 
with  which  the  more  aristocratic  and 
well-bred  among  the  YeUowa  signi- 
fied to  each  other  that  thej  were 
heartily  ashamed  of  their  candidate. 
Dick  concluded  with  an  emphatic  de« 
claration  that  the  Right  Hononrable 
Gentleinau*s  day  was  gone  by ;  that 
the  people  bad  been  pillaged  and 
plundered  enough  by  pompons  red- 
tapists,  who  only  thought  of  their 
salaries,  and  never  went  to  their  of- 
fices except  to  waste  the  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  which  they  did  not  pay  for; 
that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man had  boasted  he  had  served  his 
country  for  twenty  years  —  served 
his  country !  He  should  have  said 
served  her  ottt!  (Much  laughter.) 
Pretty  mess  his  countr}*  was  in  now. 
In  short,  for  twenty  years  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  had  put  his 
hands  into  his  country *s  pockets. 
^SVnd  1  ask  you/*  bawled  Dick, 
'^  whether  any  of  yon  are  a  bit  the 
better  for  all  that  he  has  taken  oat  of 
them  !  '*  The  hundnnl  and  fifty  hcsi- 
tators  shook  their  heads.  ^^Noa,  that 
we  bea'nt  I ''  cried  the  hundred  and 
fifty,  dolorously.  ^^  You  bear  Thb 
pKnpLK ! "  said  Dick,  turning  majea- 
tically  to  K;;erton,  who,  with  his 
arms  folded  on  his  breast,  and  his 
up}H'r  lip  sli;^)itly  curved,  sat  like 
**  Atlas  unremoved"  —  **  You  hear 
TiiK  i*F.oi*LK!  They  condemn  yoo, 
and  the  whole  set  of  you.  I  repeat 
here  what  I  once  vowed  on  a  less  pnb- 
lic  occasion — '  As  sure  as  my  name  is 
Kiclnrd  Avenel,  you  shall  smart  for* 
—(Dick  hoitated) — smart  for  yonr 
contempt  of  the  just  ri<;ht8,  honest 
claims,  and  enlightened  aspirations 
of  your  itidij^nant  countrymen.  The 
schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  the  Bri- 
tish Lion  is  aroused  ! " 

IMck  sat  down.  The  curve  of  con- 
tempt hail  ])assed  from  Kgerton*«  lip; 
— at  the  name  of  AveneU  thus  harshly 
siMikeii,  he  had  suddenly  shaded  his 
face  with  his  hand. 

Hut  Randal  Leslie  next  arose,  and 
Audley  .-!ortly  raised  his  ryes,  and 
looked  towards  his  prnt^'tfi:  with  an 
t>\pre<sinn  i>f  kindly  interi'st.  What 
better  iMn,t  ci*uld  then?  I)e  for  a  yonng 
man  warmly  attached  to  an  eminent 
patron,  ^\ho  had  U'eu  coarsely  assail- 
ed—for  a  ]Hdiiical  aspirant,  vindlcal* 
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ing  the  principles  which  that  patron 
represented?  The  Blues,  palpitating 
with  indij^nant  excitcmont,  all  pre- 
pared to  cheer  every  sentence  that 
could  embody  their  sense  of  outrage 
— even  the  meanest  amongst  the  Yel- 
lows, now  that  Dick  had  concluded, 
were  dimly  aware  that  their  orator 
hud  laid  himself  terribly  open,  and 
richly  deserved  (more  especially  from 
the  friend  and  kinsman  of  Andley 
E;,'ert<)n)  whatever  punishing  retort 
ct)nld  vibrate  from  the  heart  of  a 
man  to  the  tongue  of  an  orator. 
A  better  opportunity  for  an  honest 
young  dtbdtant  could  not  exist ;  —  a 
more  disagreeable,  annoying,  per- 
plexing, unmanageable  0]>portunity, 
for  Randal  Leslie,  the  malice  of  the 
Fates  could  not  have  contrived.  How 
could  he  attack  Dick  Avenel ! — he  who 
counted  upon  Dick  Avenel  to  win 
his  election?  How  could  he  exas- 
perate the  Yellows,  when  Dick's  so- 
kinn  injunction  had  been  —  **  Say 
nothing  to  make  the  Yellows  not  vote 
for  you  !  "  How  could  he  identify 
himself  with  Egcrton's  policy,  when 
it  was  his  own  policy  to  make  his 
opponents  believe  him  an  unpre- 
judiced, sensible  youth,  who  would 
come  all  right  ancl  all  Yellow  one  of 
xhcno.  days  !  Demosthenes  himself 
Would  have  had  a  sore  throat,  worse 
than  when  he  swallowed  the  golden 
en])  of  llarpalus,  had  Demosthenes 
been  placi'd  in  so  cursed  a  tix.  There- 
fun'  Randal  Leslie  may  well  be  ex- 
cused if  he  stammered  and  boggled — 
if  lie  was  appalled  l)y  a  cheer  when 
lie  said  a  word  in  vindication  of  Eger- 
toii— and  looked  cringing  and  pitiful 
when  he  sneaked  out  a  counter  civi- 
lity to  Dick.  The  Blues  were  sadly 
disapjminted — damped  ;  the  Yellows 
.<mirked  and  took  heart.  Audley 
K^^LMton's  brows  darkened,  llarley, 
wlu)  was  on  the  platform,  half  seen 
behind  the  front  row,  a  4uiet  listener, 
bent  over  and  whispered  drily  to 
Audley — ''You  should  have  given 
a  lesson  beforehand  to  vour  clever 
voun;,'  friend.  His  atlection  for  you 
O'.erj lowers  him  ! '' 

Audley  made  no  rejoinder,  but  tore 
a  leaf  out  of  his  p^Kiket-book,  and 
wrote  in  j)encil  these  words — **  Say 
that  vou  niav  well  fe(;l  embarrassed 
how  to  reply  to  Mr  Avenel,  because 
1  had  especially  reque&ted  you  not  to 


be  provoked  to  one  angry  expression 
against  a  gentleman  whose  father  and 
brother-in-law  gave  the  majority  of 
two  by  which  I  gained  my  first  seat 
in  Parliament ; — then  plunge  at  once 
into  general  politics.'^  He  placed  this 
paper  in  Randal's  band,  just  as  that 
unhappy  young  man  was  on  the  point 
of  a  thorough  break- down.  Randal 
paused,  took  breath,  read  the  words 
attentively,  and,  amidst  a  general 
titter,  his  presence  of  mind  retnmed 
to  him — he  saw  a  way  out  of  the 
scrape — collected  himself— suddenly 
raised  his  head — and  in  tones  nnex- 
pectedly  finn  and  fluent,  enlarged  on 
the  text  afforded  to  him — enlarged  so 
well  that  ho  took  the  audience  by 
surprise — pleased  the  Blues  by  an 
evidence  of  Audley^s  generosity — and 
touched  the  Yellows  by  so  affection- 
ate a  deference  to  the  family  of  their 
two  candidates.  Tlicn  the  speaker 
was  enabled  to  come  at  once  to  the 
topics  on  which  ho  had  elaborately 
prepared  himself,  and  delivered  a  set 
harangue — very  artfully  put  together 
— temporising,  it  is  true,  and  trim- 
ming, but  full  of  what  wonld  have  been 
called  admirable  tact  and  discretion 
in  an  old  stager  who  did  not  want  to 
commit  himself  to  anybody  or  to  any- 
thing. On  the  whole,  the  display  be- 
came creditable,  at  least  as  an  evi- 
dence of  thoughtful  reserve,  rare  in  a 
man  so  young — too  refining  and  scho- 
lastic for  oratory,  but  a  very  good 
essay — upon  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. Randal  wiped  his  pale  forehead 
and  sat  down,  cheered,  especially  by 
the  lawyers  present,  and  self-con- 
tented. It  was  now  Leonard's  tiun  to 
speak.  Keenly  nervous,  as  men  of  the 
literary  temperament  are — constitu- 
tionally shy,  his  voice  trembled  as  he 
began.  But  he  trusted,  unconsciously, 
less  to  his  intellect  than  his  warm 
heart  and  noble  temper — and  the 
warm  heart  prompted  his  words,  and 
the  noble  temper  gradually  dignified 
his  manner.  He  took  advantage  of  the 
sentences  which  Audley  had  put  into 
RandaPs  month,  in  order  to  efface  the 
impression  made  by  his  uncle's  rude 
assault.  ^^  Would  that  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman  had  himself  made 
that  generous  and  affecting  allusion 
to  the  services  which  ho  had  deigned 
to  remember,  for,  in  that  case,  he 
(Leonard)  was   confident   that   Mr 
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Avcnci  would  have  lost  all  the  bitter- 
ness which  political  contest  was  apt 
to  engender  in  proportion  to  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  political  opinions 
were  entertained.  Happy  it  was  when 
some  such  milder  sentiment  as  that 
which  Mr  Egerton  had  instructed 
Mr  Leslie  to  convoy,  preceded  the 
sharp  encounter,  and  reminded  anta- 
gonists, as  Mr  Leslie  had  so  emphati- 
cally done,  that  every  shield  had  two 
sides,  and  that  it  was  possible  to 
maintain  the  one  side  to  be  golden, 
without  denying  the  truth  of  the 
champion  who  asserted  the  other  side  to 
be  silver."  Then,  without  appearing 
to  throw  over  his  uncle,  the  young 
speaker  contrived  to  insinuate  an 
apology  on  his  unclo*s  behalf,  with 
such  exquisite  grace  and  good  feeling, 
that  he  was  loudly  cheered  by  both 
parties ;  and  even  Dick  did  not  ven- 
ture to  utter  the  dissent  which  strug- 
gled to  his  lips. 

But  if  Leonard  dealt  thus  respect- 
fully with  Egerton,  he  had  no  such 
inducements  to  spare  Kandal  Leslie. 
With  the  intuitive  penetration  of 
minds  accustomed  to  analyse  charac- 
ter and  investigate  human  nature, 
ho  detected. the  varnished  insincerity 
of  Randal's  artful  address.  His  col- 
our rose— his  voice  swelled — his  fancy 
began  to  play,  and  his  wit  to  sparkle 
— when  he  came  to  take  to  pieces  his 
younger  antagonist's  rhetorical  mosaic. 
He  exposed  the  falsehood  of  its  af- 
fected moderation— he  tore  into  shreds 
the  veil  of  words,  with  their  motley 
woof  of  yellow  and  blue — and  showed 
that  not  a  sin;;lc  conviction  could  be 
discovered  behind  it.  "  Mr  I^slie's 
speech,*'  said  he,  "  puts  me  in  mind  of 
a  ferry-boat;  it  seems  made  for  no 
purpose  but  to  go  from  one  side  to  the 
other.**  The  simile  hit  the  truth  so 
exactly,  that  it  was  roceived  with  a 
roar  of  laughter :  even  Kgerton  smiled. 
**  For  myself/'  concluded  Leonard, 
as  ho  summed  up  his  unsparing  analy- 
sis, "  I  am  new  to  party  warfare ; 
yet  if  I  were  not  opposing  Mr  Leslie 
as  a  candidate  for  your  suffrages,  if 
I  were  but  one  of  the  electors — 
belonging  as  I  do  to  the  people 
by  my  condition  and  my  labours — I 
should  feel  that  he  is  one  of  those 
politicians  in  whom  the  welfarei  the 
honour,  the  moral  elevation  of  the 
people,  find  no  fitting  representative." 


I^onard  sate  down  amidst  greftt 
applause,  and  after  a  speech  that 
raised  the  Yellows  in  their  own  eati* 
mation,  and  materially  damaged  Ran- 
dal Leslie  in  the  eves  of  the  Blnea. 
Randal  felt  this,  with  a  writhing  of 
the  heart,  though  a  sneer  on  the  Hpa. 
He  glanced  furtively  towards  Dick 
Avenel,  on  whom,  after  all,  his  elec- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  Blues,  might  de- 
pend. Dick  answered  yie  fnitiTe 
glance  by  an  encooragmg  wink. 
Randal  turned  to  Egerton,  and  whis- 
pered to  him — ^*  How  I  wish  I  had 
nad  more  practice  in  speaking,  so  that 
I  could  have  done  yon  more  justice  I " 

''  Tliank  you,  Leslie ;  Mr  Fairfield 
has  supplied  any  omission  of  yoarai 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  And  yon 
should  excuse  him  for  bis  attack  on 
yourself,  because  it  may  serve  to  con- 
vince you  where  your  fknlt  as  a 
speaker  lies." 

''  Where?"  asked  Leslie,  with  jea- 
lous sullenness. 

*^  In  not  believing  a  single  word 
that  you  say,"  answered  Egerton, 
vory  drily;  and  then  turning  away, 
he  said  aloud  to  bis  proposer,  and 
with  a  slight  sigh,  ^'  Mr  Avenel  may 
be  proud  of  his  nephew  1  I  wish  that 
young  man  were  on  our  side ;  I  coold 
train  him  into  a  great  debater.** 

And  now  the  proceedings  were  about 
to  terminate  with  a  show  of  hands,  when 
a  tall  brawny  elector  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall  suddenly  arose,  and  said  be 
had  some  questions  to  pat  A  thrill  ran 
through  the  assembly,  for  tliis  elector 
was  the  demagogue  of  the  Yellows— 
a  fellow  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
put  down— a  capital  speaker,  with 
lungs  of  brass.  '*  I  snail  be  rtry 
short,"  said  the  demagogue.  And 
therewith,  under  the  shape  of  qnee- 
tions  to  the  two  Blue  candidates,  he 
commenced  a  most  farions  onslaught 
on  the  Earl  of  Lansmere,  and  the 
Karl's  son,  I^rd  L'Estrange,  ecmsing 
the  last  of  the  grossest  intimldatton 
and  corruption,  and  citing  instanees 
thereof  in  the  presence  of  Tiriooa 
electors  in  Fish  Lane  and  the  Bad 
Slums,  who  had  been  tamed  ttom 
Yellow  promises  by  the  base  arts  oT 
Blue  aristocracy,  represented  In  the 
person  of  the  noble  lord,  whom  he 
now  dared  to  reply.  The  orator 
paused,  and  Harley  suddenly  pawed 
into  the  front  of  the  platlbnn,  in 
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token  that  he  accepted  the  ungracious 
invitation.  Great  as  had  been  the 
curiosity  to  hear  Audley  Egerton, 
yet  greater,  if  possible,  was  the 
curiosity  to  liear  Lord  L'Estrange.  . 
Absent  from  the  place  for  so  many 
years — heir  to  such  immense  posses- 
sions— with  a  vague  reputation  for 
talents  that  ho  had  never  proved — 
strange,  indeed,  if  Blue  and  Yellow 
had  not  strained  their  ears  and  hushed 
their  breaths  to  listen. 

It  is  said  that  the  poet  is  bom,  and 
the  orator  made — a  saying  only  par- 
tially true.  Some  men  have  been 
made  poets,  and  some  men  have  been 
born  orators.  Most  probably  Harley 
L'Estrange  had  hitherto  never  spoken 
in  public,  and  ho  had  not  now  spoken 
five  minutes  before  all  the  passions 
and  humours  of  the  assembly  were  as 
much  under  his  command  as  the  keys 
of  the  instrument  are  under  the  hand 
of  the  musician,  lie  had  taken  from 
Nature  a  voice  capable  of  infinite 
variety  of  modulation,  a  countenance 
of  the  most  flexile  play  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  he  was  keenly  alive  (as 
profound  humourists  are)  equally  to 
the  ludicrous  and  the  graver  side  of 
cver}thing  presented  to  his  vigorous 
understanding.  Leonard  had  the 
eloquence  of  a  poet — Audley  Egerton 
that  of  a  parliamentar}'  debater.  But 
Harley  had  the  rarer  gift  of  eloquence 
in  itself,  apart  from  the  matter  it 
conveys  or  adorns — that  gift  which 
Demosthenes  meant  by  his  triple  re- 
quisite of  an  orator,  which  has  been 
improperly  translated  "action,"  but 
means  in  reality  "  the  acting^^ — **  the 
stage-play."  Both  Leonard  and  Aud- 
ley spoke  well,  from  the  good  sense 
which  their  speeches  contained ;  but 
Harley  could  have  talked  nonsense, 
and  made  it  more  effective  than  sense 
— even  as  a  Kemble  or  Macready 
could  produce  effects  from  the  trash 
talked  by  "The  Stranger,"  which  your 
merely  accomplished  performer  would 
fall  to  extract  from  the  beauties  of 
Hamlet.  The  art  of  oratory,  indeed, 
is  allied  more  closely  to  that  of  the 
drama  than  to  any  other ;  and 
throughout  Harley's  whole  nature 
there  ran,  as  the  reader  may  have 
noted,  (though  quite  unconsciously  to 
Harley  himself,)  a  tendency  towards 
that  concentration  of  thought,  action, 
and  circumstance,  on  a  single  purpose, 


which  makes  the  world  form  itself 
into  a  stage,  and  gathers  various  and 
scattered  agencies  into  the  symmetry 
and  compactness  of  a  drama.  This 
tendency,  though  it  often  produces 
effects  that  appear  artificially  theatri- 
cal, is  not  uncommon  with  persons  the 
most  genuine  and  single-minded.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  natural  inclination  of 
quick  energies  springing  from  warm 
emotions.  Hence  the  very  history  of 
nations  in  their  fresh,  vigorous,  haUT- 
civilised  youth,  always  shapes  itself 
into  dramatic  forms,  while,  as  the 
exercise  of  sober  reason  expands  with 
civilisation  to  the  injury  of  the  live- 
lier faculties  and  more  intuitive  im- 
pulses, people  look  to  the  dramatic 
form  of  expression,  whether  in  thought 
or  in  action,  as  if  it  were  the  anti- 
dote to  truth,  instead  of  being  its 
abstract  and  essence. 

But  to  return  from  this  long  and 
somewhat  metaphysical  digressioD, 
whatever  might  be  the  cause  why 
Harley  L'Estrange  spoke  so  wonder- 
fully well,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
wonderfully  well  he  did  speak.  He 
turned  the  demagogue  and  his  attack 
into  the  most  felicitous  ridicule,  and 
yet  with  the  most  genial  good  hu- 
mour ;  described  that  virtuous  gentle- 
man's adventures  in  search  of  cormp- 
tion  through  the  pure  regions  of  Fish 
Lane  and  the  Back  Slums ;  and  then 
summed  up  the  evidences  on  which 
the  demagogue  had  founded  his  charge, 
with  a  humour  so  caustic  and  original 
that  the  audience  were  convulsed  with 
laughter.  From  laughter  Harley  hur- 
ried his  audience  almost  to  the  pathos 
of  tears — for  he  spoke  of  the  insinua- 
tions against  his  father,  so  that  every 
son  and  every  father  in  the  assem- 
bly felt  moved  as  at  the  voice  of 
Nature. 

A  turn  in  a  sentence,  and  a  new 
emotion  seized  the  assembly.  Harley 
was  identifying  himself  with  the  Lans- 
mcre  electors.  He  spoke  of  his  pride 
in  being  a  Lansmere  man,  and  all  the 
Lansmere  electors  suddenly  felt  proud 
of  him.  He  talked  with  familiar 
kindness  of  old  friends  remembered 
in  his  schoolboy  holidays,  rejoicing 
to  find  so  many  alive  and  prospering. 
He  had  a  felicitous  word  to  each. 

^^Dear  old  Lansmere!"  said  he, 
and  the  simple  exclamation  won  him 
the  hearts  of  all.    In  fine,  when  he 
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paused,  as  if  to  retire,  it  was  amiddt 
a  storm  of  acclainatiou.  Audley 
grasped  Lis  liiuid,  and  wliispered — **  I 
am  the  only  one  liere  not  surprised, 
Ilarley.  Now  you  have  discovered 
your  powers,  never  again  let  them 
slumber.  What  a  life  may  be  yours 
if  you  no  lonj^er  waste  it  I"  Ilarliry 
cxtricateil  his  iiand,  and  his  eye  glit- 
tered. He  made  a  sign  that  he  liad 
more  to  say,  and  the  ap))lause  was 
hushrd.  **  ily  ri;:ht  hououruble  friend 
chides  me  for  the  year:*  that  I  have 
wasted.    TniL* ;  mv  years  have  been 


the  cheers  that  followed  this  admir* 
able  bketch  of  ^*  the  loyal  man/*  Hat- 
ley  recognised  Leonard's  entkiuiastie 
voice.  He  turned  sharply  towards 
the  young  man :  ''  Mr  Fairfield  cheers 
this  description  of  integrity,  and  its 
application ;  let  him  imitate  the  model 
set  before  him,  and  he  may  live  to 
hear  praise  as  geuuiue  as  mine  from 
a  friend  who  has  tested  bis  worth  as 
I  have  tested  Mr  Egerton^s.  Mr 
Fairlicld  is  a  poet:  his  claim  to  that 
title  was  disputed  by  one  of  the 
speakers  who  preceded  me !  —  on- 
wasted,  no  mattt-r  how  nor  where-    justly  disputed!    Mr  Fairfield  is  eveiT 


fore  1  But  his! — how  have  they  been 
spent :  in  sui-.h  devotion  to  the  public 
that  they  who  know  him  not  as  I  do, 
havf  said  that  he  had  not  one  feeling 
luft  to  spare  to  the  obscurer  dutit'S  and 
more  limited  atlV-ciion'*,  by  which  nn*n 
of  ordinarv  tak-nts  and  humble  minds 
rivrt  the  links  of  that  social  order 
M'hich  it  is  the  august  destiny  of 
statesmen — like  liiin  who  now  sits 
beside  me — to  cherish  and  defend. 
But,  for  my  part,  I  think  that  there 
is  no  being  so  dangerous  as  the  solemn 
hypocrite,  who,  beciiuse  hi;  drills  his 
cold  nature  into  serving  mechani- 
cally some  conventional  ab>traction 
— whether  he  calls  it  *  the  Ct»n>titu- 
tion'  or  *  the  I*ublic* — holds  himself 
dispenseil  from  whatever,  in  the  warm 
blood  of  private  life,  win>  attachment  to 
goodness,  and  confidence  to  truth.  Let 
others,  thiu,  praise  my  right  honour- 
able friend  as  the  incorruptible  politi- 
cian. Pardon  me  if  J  draw  his  likeness 
as  the  loy:il  sincere  man,  who  might  say 
with  the  honest  prie>t,  *  that  lie  couhi 
not  tell  a  lie  lt»  giin  Heaven  by  it ! ' — 
and  with  so  tine  a  sen<e  of  honour, 
that  he  woulil  hold  it  a  lie  mereiv  to 
conceal  liie  truth."  Ilarley  then  drew 
a  brilliant  piviure  ot"  tlie  type  of  chi- 
yalrou>  hone>ty — of  the  ideal  which 
the  Kn^lish  attach  to  the  phrase  of  "a 
in-rfcct  gentleman,"  applying  each 
sentenci-  to  hi«  ri<;ht  hononrable  friend 
with  an  enipha-i^  that  seemi'd  to  burst 
fnun  his  hi-.irt.  To  all  of  th«'  audience, 
save  two,  it  was  a  eulogiuui  ^hich 
the  fervent  >incerity  of  the  eulogist 
alone  s:i\ed  tVom  h\p<Tbo|e.  But 
Levy  rubb  il  hi-*  hamls,  uutl  chuckled 
inly  ;  and  ]-'.i:*'rion  hung  his  head,  .lud 
moved  re^tl^•s•'lv  on  hi-i  .-eat.  Kverv 
^\ord  that  ilarley  nttiTed  Kiilgi'tl  an 
arrow   in   Audh'V*s   breast.     Amidst 


inch  a  poet.  But,  it  has  been  asked, 
'Are  poets  fit  for  the  business  of 
senate's?  Will  they  not  be  writing 
sonnets  to  Peggy  and  Moggy,  whea 
you  want  them  to  concentrate  their 
divine  imagination  on  the  details  of  a 
beer  bill ! '  Do  not  let  Mr  Fairfield*s 
friends  bo  alarmed.  At  the  risk  of 
injury  to  the  two  candidates  whose 
cause  I  csiK)use,  truth  compels  me 
to  s«\v,  that  poets,  when  they  stoop 
to  action,  arc  not  less  prosaic  than 
the  dullest  amongst  ns:  they  are 
swayed  by  the  self-same  interests — 
they  are  moved  by  the  same  petty 
passions.  It  is  a  mistake  to  snp- 
|K)se  that  any  detail  iu  common  lira, 
whether  in  public  or  private,  can  be 
too  mean  to  seduce  the  exquisite  pU- 
ancies  of  their  fancy.  Nay,  in  pahUc 
life,  we  may  trust  them  better  than 
other  men ;  for  vanity  is  a  kind  oC 
Si'coud  conscience,  andi,  as  a  poet  haa 
himself  said — 

*  Who  fearti  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fMUi  ihm 


Ami,  i;v«  from  cooacivnce,  it  •  blATC  to 

In  private  life  aloue  wc  do  well  to  be  on 
our  guanl  against  these  children  of 
fancy,  for  they  so  devote  to  the  Muse 
all  their  treasury  of  sentiment,  th:it  we 
can  no  more  ex|K^ct  them  to  waste  a 
thoULfht  on  the  plain  duties  of  men, 
than  We  can  expect  the  s|ieudthrift,  who 
daz/.les  the  town,  'to fritter  away  hia 
mone\  in  paying  his  debts.*  But  all  the 
world  rire  agreed  to  be  indulgent  to  the 
iniirmities  of  those  who  are  their  own 
tlrceivi  rs  and  their  own  chastisera. 
TiH'ts  have  more  enthusiasm,  more 
atfeciitm,  nioa*  heart,  than  others; 
but  only  for  fictions  of  their  own 
creating.  It  is  in  vain  for  ns  to 
attach  them  to  ourselves  by  Tulgar 
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merit,  by  commonplace  obligations — 
strive  and  sacrifice  as  we  may.  They 
are  un grateful  to  us,  only  because 
gratitude  is  so  very  nnpoetical  a  sub- 
ject. We  lose  them  the  moment  we 
attempt  to  bind.    Their  love, 

*  Light  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties, 
Spreads   its  light  wiugs,  and  in  a  moment 

llios.^ 

They  follow  their  own  caprices — adore 
their  own  delusions — and,  deeming 
the  forms  of  humanity  too  material 
for  their  fantastic  attections,  conjure 
up  a  ghost,  and  are  chilled  to  death 
by  its  embrace !  " 

Then,  suddenly  aware  that  he  was 
passiug  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
his  audience,  and  touching  upon  the 
bounds  of  his  bitter  secret,  (for  here 
he  was  thinking  not  of  Leonard,  but 
of  Nora,)  Harley  gave  a  new  and 
more  homely  direction  to  his  terrible 
irony — turned  into  telling  ridicule  the 
most  elevated  sentiments  Leonard's 
s[)eeeh  had  conveyed — hastened  on 
to  a  rapid  view  of  political  questions 
in  general — defended  Leslie  with  the 
same  apparent  earnestness  and  latent 
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satire  with  which  he  had  eulogised 
Audley  —  and  concluded  a  speech 
which,  for  popular  eflfect,  had  never 
been  equalled  In  that  hall,  amidst  a 
diapason  of  cheers  that  threatened  to 
bring  down  the  rafters. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  pro- 
ceedings were  closed — a  show  of  hands 
taken.  The  show  was  declared  by  the 
Mayor,  who  was  a  thorough  Blue,  in 
favour  of  the  Right  Hon.  Audley 
Egerton  and  Randal  Leslie,  Esquire. 
Cries  of  *'No,"  "Shame,"  "Partial," 
&c. — a  poll  demanded  on  behalf  of 
the  other  two  candidates : — And  the 
crowd  began  to  pour  out  of  the  haU. 

Ilarlcy  was  the  first  who  vanished, 
retreating  by  the  private  entrance. 
Egerton  followed  : — Randal  lingering, 
Avenel  came  up  and  shook  hands 
with  him  openly,  but  whispered  pri- 
vately— "  Meet  me  to-night  in  Laus- 
mere  Park,  in  the  oak  copse,  about 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  turn- 
stile at  the  town  end  of  the  park. 
We  must  see  how  to  make  all  right. 
What  a  confounded  humbug  this  has 
been  I " 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


If  the  vigour  of  ILirley's  address  had 
taken  by  surprise  both  friend  and  foe, 
not  one  in  that  a.ssembly — not  even 
the  conscience -stricken  Egerton — felt 
its  etlVct  so  deeply  as  the  assailed  and 
startled  Leonard.  He  was  at  first 
perfectly  stunned  by  sarcasms  which 
lie  so  ill  d(!served  ;  nor  was  it  till 
after  the  assembly  had  broken  up, 
til  at  Leonard  could  even  conjecture 
the  cause  which  had  provoked  the 
taunt  and  barbed  its  dart.  Evidently 
Haiioy  had  learned  (but  leanied  only 
in  order  to  misconceive  and  to  wrong) 
Leonard's  confession  of  love  to  Helen 
Digby.  And  now  those  implied  accu- 
sations of  disregard  to  the  duties  of 
common  life  not  only  galled  the  young 
man's  heart,  but  outraged  his  honour. 
He  felt  the  generous  indignation  of 
manhood.  He  must  see  Lord  L'Es- 
tran<r(»  nt  once,  and  vindicate  himself 
—  viiulioate  Helen  ;  for  thus  to  accuse 
one,  was  tacitly  to  asperse  the  other. 

Extricating  himself  from  his  own 
enthusiastic  partisans,  Leonard  went 
straight  on  foot  towards  Lansmere 
House.  The  park  palings  touched  close 


upon  the  town,  with  a  small  turnstile 
for  foot-passengers.  And  as  Leonard, 
availing  himself  of  this  entrance,  had 
advanced  some  hundred  yards  or  so 
through  the  park,  suddenly,  in  the 
midst  of  that  very  copse  in  which 
Avenel  had  appointed  to  meet  Leslie, 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Helen  Digby  herself. 

Helen  started,  with  a  faint  cry. 
But  Leonard,  absorbed  in  his  own 
desire  to  justify  both,  hailed  her 
sight,  and  did  not  pause  to  account 
for  his  appearance,  nor  to  soothe  her 
agitation. 

"  Miss  Digby  I "  he  exclaimed, 
throwing  into  his  voice  and  manner 
that  respect  which  often  so  cruelly 
divides  the  past  familiarity  from  the 
present  alienation  —  "Miss  Digby,  I 
rejoice  to  see  you — rejoice  to  ask  your 
permission  to  relieve  myself  from  a 
charge,  that  in  truth  wounds  even 
you,  while  levelled  but  at  me.  Lord 
L^Estrange  hasjnst  implied,  in  public, 
that  I — I — who  owe  him  so  much — 
who  have  honoured  him  so  tiiily,  that 
even  the  jast  resentment  I  now  feel, 
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linlf  seems  to  mc  the  iugi'atitudc  with 
which  he  charges  me — has  implied 
that— Ah  Miss  Digbv,  I  can  scarcely 
command  words  to'  say  what  it  so 
humiliates  me  to  have  heard.  Bat 
yon  know  how  false  is  all  accusation 
that  either  of  us  could  deceive  our 
common  benefactor.  SutFer  me  to 
repeat  to  your  guardian,  what  I  pre- 
snmed  to  say  to  you  when  we  last 
met -what  you  answered — and  state 
how  I  left  your  presence." 


private  to  mj  old  yoiiDg  friend  Vio- 
lante,  walked  a  fewjpaces  in  advanee. 
Thus  fortunately  I  chanced  to  be 
here,  to  receive  year  account^  and  I 
trust  to  remove  misondcrBtandinf. 
Lord  L'Estrangc  mnst  now  be  re- 
turned. I  will  go  back  to  the  house. 
You,  meanwhile,  return  to  the  town, 
I  beseech  yon.  I  will  come  to  yon 
afterwanis  at  yonr  inn.  Yonr  veiy 
appearance  in  these  gronuda— even 
the  brief  words  that  have  passed  be- 
**  Oh,  Leonard !  yes;  clear  yourself    twecn  Helen  and  you— might   onlj 


in  his  eyes.  Go !  Unjust  that  he  is, 
ungenerous  Lord  L'Est range ! " 

'*  Helen  Di^^'by  ! "  cried  a  voice 
close  at  hand.  *^  Of  whom  do  you 
speak  thus  ?  " 

At  the  sound  of  that  voice,  Helen 
and  Leonard  both  turned,  and  beheld 
Violante  standing  before  them  ;  her 
young  beauty  rendered  almost  sub- 
lime by  the  noble  anger  that  lit  her 
eye.*,  glowed  in  her  cheeks,  animated 
her  statelv  form. 

"  Is  it  you  who  thus  speak  of 
Lord  L*E<'tranpe?  You  —  Helen 
Di;jby — ijuu ! " 

From  behind  Violaiito  nuw  omerged 
Mr  Dale.  ''  Softly,  children,"  he  said ; 
and,  placing  one  hand  on  Violante's 
shoulder,  he  extended  tlie  other  to 
Leonard.  **  What  is  this?  Come 
hither  to  nie^  Leonard,  and  explain." 

Le(»nard  walked  aside  with  the 
Parson,  and  in  a  few  sentences  gave 
vent  to  his  swelling  heart. 

The  Parson  shared  in  I^onanrs 
resentment ;  and  having  soon  drawn 
from  him  all  that  had  pa?sed  in  his 
memorable  interview  with  Helen, 
exelaiuied — 

**  Enough  !  Do  not  yet  seek  Lord 
L'Estrange  yourself;  1  am  going  to 
see  him — I  am  hen*  at  liis  request. 
His  summons,  indeed,  was  for  to- 
nioiTow  ;  but  tiie  Squire  having  writ- 
ten me  a  hurried  line,  requesting  mc 
to  meet  him  at  Lansnien*  to-morrow, 
anil  proceed  with  him  afterwards  in 
seiMvli  of  p(»or  Frank,  I  thought  I 
uii^'ht  have  litthMinie  furcommnuica- 
ti«us  with  Lord  L'Estrange,  unless  I 
forestalled  his  invitation  and  came  to- 
day. Well  that  I  did  so.  I  only 
arrived  an  hour  since  —  found  he 
wa-*  gone  to  the  Town  Hall — and 
joiiiod  the  young  ladies  in  the  Park. 
Mi.^s  Digby,  thinking  it  natural  that 
I  might  wish   to  say   something  in 


widen  the  breach  between  yoarsdf 
and  your — your — benefactor.  I  can* 
not  bear  to  anticipate  this.  Go  iMick, 
I  entreat  you.  I  will  explain  all, 
and  Lord  L*Estrange  shall  right  yon! 
That  I'^^that  mast  be  his  intention  I" 

**  h-^must  be  his  intention — when 
he  has  just  so  wronced  me  I " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  faltered  the  poor 
Parson,  mindful  of  bis  promise  to 
L'Est range  not  to  reveal  bis  own 
interview  with  that  nobleman,  and 
yet  not  knowing  otherwise  bow  to 
explain  or  to  soothe.  But,  still  be- 
lieving Lconanl  to  be  Harlcy*s  8on« 
and  remembering  all  that  Harlej  had 
so  pointedly  said  of  atonement,  in 
apparent  remorse  for  crime,  Mr  Dale 
was  wholly  at  a  loss  himself  to  nn- 
derstand  why  Harley  shonld  hare 
thus  prefaced  atonement  by  an  in- 
sult. Anxious,  however,  to  preyent 
a  meeting  between  Harley  and 
Leonard  while  both  were  nnder  snch 
feelings  towards  each  other,  he  made 
an  effort  over  himself,  and  so  mXk 
argued  in  favour  of  his  own  dipio* 
macy,  that  I^onard  reluctantly  con* 
sented  to  wait  for  Mr  Dale*s  report. 

^*  As  to  reparation  or  excuse,'*  said 
he  proudly,  **  it  must  rest  with  Loid 
L'Estrangc.  I  ask  it  not.  Tell  bin 
only  this— that  if,  the  instant  I  heard 
that  she  whom  I  loved  and  held  aa- 
cred  for  so  many  years  was  affianced 
to  him,  I  resigned  even  the  very  wish 
to  call  her  mine— if  that  were  deser- 
tion of  man*8  duties,  I  am  guilty.  If 
to  have  prayed  night  and  day  that 
she  who  would  have  blest  my  lonely 
and  toilsome  life,  may  give  some 
charm  to  his,  not  bestowed  by  his 
wealth  and  his  greatness  —  if  that 
were  ingratitude,  I  am  nngratefnl; 
let  him  still  condemn  me.  I  pass 
out  of  his  sphere— a  thing  that  haa 
crossed  it  a  moment,  and  is  gone.  Bat 
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Helen  he  must  not  blame  —  sus- 
pect— even  by  a  thought.  One  word 
more.  In  this  election — this  strife 
for  objects  wholly  foreign  to  all  ray 
habits,  unsuited  to  my  poverty,  at 
war  with  aspirations  so  long  devoted 
to  fairer  goals,  thongli  by  obscurer 
paths— I  obeyed  but  his  will  or  whim  ; 
at  a  moment,  too,  when  my  whole 
soul  sickened  for  repose  and  solitude. 
I  had  forced  myself  at  last  to  take 
interest  in  what  I  had  before  loathed. 
But  in  every  hope  for  the  future — 
every  stimulant  to  ambition — Lord 
L'Estrangc's  esteem  still  stood  before 
mc.  Now,  what  do  I  here  longer? 
All  of  his  conduct,  save  his  contempt 
for  myself,  is  an  enigma.  And  unless 
he  repeat  a  wish,  which  I  would  fain 
still  regard  as  a  law  to  my  gratitude, 
I  retire  from  the  contest  he  has  em- 
bittered— I  renounce  the  ambition  ho 
has  poisoned ;  and,  mindful  of  those 
humble  duties  which  he  implies  that  I 
disdain,  I  return  to  my  own  home." 

Tlje  Parson  nodded  assent  to  each 
of  these  sentences,  and  Leonard,  pass- 
ing by  Violante  and  Helen,  with  a 
salutation  equally  distant  to  both, 
retraced  his  steps  towards  the  town. 

Meanwhile  Violante  and  Helen  had 
also  been  in  close  conference,  and  that 
conference  had  suddenly  endeared 
cacli  to  the  other  ;  for  Helen, 
taken  by  surprise,  agitated,  over- 
powered, had  revealed  to  Violante 
that  confession  of  another  attach- 
ment, which  she  had  made  to  Lord 
L' Estrange  —  the  rupture  of  her 
engagement  to  the  latter.  Violante 
saw  that  Harley  was  free.  Harley, 
too,  had  promised  to  free  herself. 
By  a  sudden  flash  of  conviction, 
recalling  bis  words,  looks,  she  felt 
tliat  she  was  beloved — deemed  that 
honour  alone  (while  either  was  yet 
shackled)  had  forbidden  him  to  own 
that  love.  Violante  stood  a  being 
transformed,  ''blushing  celestial  rosy 
red"  —  Heaven  at  her  heart,  joy  in 
her  eyes  : — she  loved  so  well,  and  she 
trusted  so  implicitly.  Then  from  out 
the  overflow  of  her  own  hope  and  bliss 
she  poured  forth  such  sweet  comfort 
to  llelen,  that  Hclen*s  arm  stole 
around  her— cheek  touched  cheek — 
they  were  as  sisters. 

At  another  moment  Mr  Dale  might 
have  felt  some  amazement  at  the  sad- 
den affection  which  had  sprang  up  be- 


tween these  young  persons ;  for  in  his 
previous  conversation  with  Violante, 
he  had,  as  he  thought,  very  artfally, 
and  in  a  pleasant  vein,  sounded  the 
young  Italian  as  to  her  opinion  of 
her  fair  friend's  various  good  qualities 
— and  Violante  had  rather  shrunk 
from  the  title  of  "  friend ;"  and  though 
she  had  the  magnanimity  to  speak 
with  great  praise  of  Helen,  the  praise 
did  not  sonnd  cordial.  But  the  good 
man  was  at  this  moment  occupied  in 
preparing  his  thoughts  for  his  inter- 
view with  Harley, — he  joined  the 
two  girls  in  silence,  and,  linking  an 
arm  of  each  within  his  own,  walked 
slowly  towards  the  house.  As  he 
approached  the  terrace,  he  observed 
Riccabocca  and  Randal  pacing  the 
gravel  walk  side  by  side. 

Violante,  pressing  his  arm,  whis- 
pered, ^*  Let  us  go  round  the  other 
way ;  I  would  speak  with  you  a  few 
minutes  undisturbed." 

Mr  Dale,  supposing  that  Violante 
wished  to  dispense  with  the  presence 
of  Helen,  said  to  the  latter,  *'My 
dear  young  lady,  perhaps  you  will 
excuse  me  to  Dr  Riccabocca — who 
is  beckoning  to  me,  and  no  doubt 
very  much  surprised  to  see  me  here — 
while  I  finish  what  I  was  saying  to 
Violante  when  we  were  interrupted." 

Helen  left  them,  and  Violante  led 
the  Parson  round  through  the  shrub- 
bery, towards  a  side  door  in  another 
w^ng  of  the  house. 

''What  have  you  to  say  to  me?" 
asked  Mr  Dale,  surprised  that  she 
remained  silent. 

"You  will  see  Lord  L'Estrange. 
Be  sure  that  you  convince  him  of 
Leonard's  honour.  A  doubt  of  treach- 
ery so  grieves  his  noble  heart,  that 
perhaps  it  may  disturb  his  judg- 
ment." 

"  You  seem  to  think  very  highly  of 
the  heart  of  this  Lord  L'Estrange, 
child  I  "  said  the  Parson  in  some  sur- 
prise. 

Violante  blushed,  but  went  on 
firmly,  and  with  serious  earnestness. 
"  Some  words  which  he — that  is,  Lord 
L'Estrange — said  to  me  very  lately, 
make  me  so  glad  that  you  are  here-* 
that  you  will  see  him;  for  I  know 
how  good  you  arc,  and  how  wise- 
dear,  dear  Mr  Dale.  He  spoke  as 
one  who  had  received  some  grievous 
wrong,  which  had  abruptly  soured  all 
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his  views  of  life.  He  spoke  of  retire- 
ment— solitude;  he  on  whom  his 
country  has  so  many  claims.  I  know 
not  what  he  can  mean — unless  it  be 
that  his — his  marriage  with  Helen 
Digbv  is  broken  off." 

"  Broken  off!    Is  that  so  ?  " 

"I  have  it  from  herself.  You 
may  well  be  astonished  that  she 
could  even  think  of  another  after  hav- 
ing known  him !" 

The  Parson  fixed  his  eyes  very 
gravely  on  the  young  enthusiast.  But 
though  her  cheek  glowed,  there  was 
in  her  expression  of  face  so  much  art- 
less, open  iunoconce,  that  Mr  Dale 
contented  himself  with  a  slight  shake 
of  the  head,  and  a  dry  remark  :  "  I 
think  it  quite  natural  that  Helen 
Dijjby  should  prefer  Leonard  Fair- 
field. A  good  girl,  not  misled  by  vanity 
and  ambition ;  temptations  of  which 
it  behoves  us  all  to  beware — nor 
least,  perhaps,  young  ladies  suddenly 
brought  in  contact  with  wealth  and 
rank.  As  to  this  noblemanV  merits,  1 
know  not  yet  whether  to  allow  or  to 
deny  them ;  I  reserve  my  judgment  till 
after  our  interview.  This  is  all  you 
have  to  say  to  meV" 

Violante  paused  a  moment.  "  I 
cannot  think,"  she  said,  half  smiling — 
**  I  cannot  think  that  the  change  that 
has  occurre<l  in  him — for  changed  he 
is — that  his  obscure  hints  as  to  injury 
received,  and  justice  to  be  done,  are 
caused  merely  by  this  disappointment 
with  regard  to  Helen.  But  you  can 
learn  that ; — learn  if  he  Ix*  so  very  much 
disappointed.     Nay,  I  think  not  I*' 

She  slipped  her  slight  hand  from 
the  I'arson^s  arm,  and  darted  away 
through  the  evergreens.  Half  con- 
cealed amidst  the  laurels,  she  turned 
back,  and  Mr  Dale  caught  her  eye — 
half  arch — half  melanehuly  ;  its  light 
came  soft  thnMigh  a  tear. 

'^  I  <lon'l  half  like  this,"  muttered 
the  Parson ;  '*  I  shall  give  Dr  Uieca- 
boeoa  a  caution."  So  muttering,  he 
pu-lied  open  the  side  door,  and  lind- 


iDg  a  senrtnt,  begged  admlttaaos  to 
Lord  L'Estrange. 

Harley  at  that  moment  was  dk>- 
seted  with  Levy,  and  his  connteiiaiMe 
was  composed  and  fearfnlly  BteiB. 
^^  So,  so,  by  this  time  to-moirov,** 
said  he,  *^  Mr  Egerton  will  be  trieked 
out  of  his  election  by  Mr  Randal 
Leslie — good !  By  this  time  to-mor- 
row his  ambition  will  be  blasted  \ff 
the  treachery  of  his  friends — good! 
By  this  time  to-morrow  the  iMulift 
will  seize  his  person — mined,  beg- 
gared, pauper,  and  captive — all  be- 
cause he  has  trusted  and  been  deceiTod 
— good !  And  if  he  blame  jou,  pru- 
dent Baron  Levy — if  he  aocose  smooth 
Mr  Randal  L<cslie— forget  not  to  saj, 
^  ^Ve  were  both  but  the  blind  ageaU 
of  your  friend  Harley  L'Estrange. 
Ask  him  why  yon  are  so  miserable  a 
dupe.* " 

^'  And  might  I  now  a.sk  yonr  lord- 
ship for  one  won!  of  explanation?" 

''  No,  sir !— it  is  enough  that  I  have 
spared  //om.  But  yon  were  never  mj 
friend ;  I  have  no  revenge  ag^nst 
a  man  whose  hand  I  never 
touched." 

The  Baron  8cowle<1,  bat  there 
a  power  about  his  tyrant  that  cowed 
him  into  actnal  terror.  He  resnmed, 
after  a  pause — 

''And  though  Mr  Leslie  is  to  be 
member  for  Lansmero — thanks  to  jon 
— you  still  desire  that  I  should — ^*' 

''  Do  exactly  as  I  have  said.  ICj 
plans  now  never  vary  ahairVbreadth. 

The  groom  of  the  chambers  entered. 

*'  My  lord,  the  Reverend  Mr  Dale 
wishes  to  know  if  yon  can  receive 
him." 

*^  Mr  Dale  I — he  shonid  have  come 
to-morrow.  Say  that  I  did  not  ex- 
pect him  to-day';  that  I  am  nnforta- 
nately  engaged' till  dinner,  which  win 
bt?  earlier  than  usual.  Show  him  into 
his  room  ;  ho  will  have  but  little  time 
to  change  his  dress.  By  the  waj« 
Mr  J-^gerton  dines  in  his  own  apart- 
ment.'' 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 


The  leading  members  of  the  lilue 
C«»niniittee  were  invited  to  dine  at 
the  l*:irk,  and  the  Imur  fur  the  enter- 
taiunK'Ut  was  indeed  earlv,  as  there 
nii;:ht  be  much  need  yet  of  active 
cv-rtion  at  the   eve  of  a  ]>oIl   in  a 


contest  expected  to  be  so  close,  and 
in  which  the  inflexible  hundred  and 
fifty  ''waiters  upon  I'rovidonce"  itUl 
reserved  their  ver}'  valuable  votea. 

'I'lie  party  was  gay  and  animated, 
de^jtitc  the  absence  of  Andlej 
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ton,  who,  on  the  plea  of  increased  in- 
disposition, had  shut  himself  in  his 
rooms  the  instant  that  he  had  re- 
tomed  from  the  Town  Hall,  and  sent 
word  to  Harley  that  he  was  too  nn- 
well  to  join  the  party  at  dinner. 

Randal  was  really  in  high  spirits, 
despite  the  very  equivocal  snccess  of 
his  speech.  What  did  it  signify  if  a 
speech  failed,  provided  the  election 
was  secure?  Ue  was  longing  for 
the  appointment  with  Dick  Avenel, 
which  was  to  make  ^^  all  right  I  ** 
Tiic  Squire  was  to  bring  the  money 
for  the  purchase  of  the  coveted  lands 
the  next  morning.  Riccabocca  had 
assured  him,  again  and  again,  of 
Violante's  hand.  If  ever  Randal 
Leslie  conld  be  called  a  happy  man, 
it  was  as  he  sate  at  that  dinner  taking 
wino  with  Mr  Mayor  and  Mr  Alder- 
man, and  looking,  across  the  gleam- 
ing silver  plattau^  down  the  long 
vista  into  wealth  and  power. 

The  dinner  was  scarcely  over,  when 
Lord  L'Estrange,  in  a  brief  speech, 
n'miuded  his  guests  of  the  work  still 
before  them  ;  and  after  a  toast  to  the 
health  of  the  futnre  members  for 
Lansmere,  dismissed  the  Committee 
to  their  labours. 

Levy  made  a  sign  to  Randal,  who 
followed  the  Baron  to  his  own  room. 

"  I-ieslie,  your  election  is  in  some 
jeopanly.  1  tiud,  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  those  near  me  at  dinner,  that 
K^'erton  has  made  such  way  amongst 
the  Blues  by  his  s{)eech,  and  they  are 
so  afraid  of  losing  a  man  who  does 
them  so  much  cr^it,  that  the  Com- 
mittee men  not  only  talk  of  withhold- 
ing front  you  their  second  votes  and 
of  plumping  Egerton,  but  of  subscrib- 
ing privately  amongst  themselves  to 
win  over  that  coy  body  of  •  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  npon  whom  I  know 
that  Avenel  connts  in  whatever  votes 
he  may  Ue  able  to  transfer  to  you.'' 

''It  would  Ik>  very  unhandsome  in 
the  (\)inmitteo,  which  pretends  to  act 
for  !x)th  of  us,  to  plump  Egerton." 
5(aid  Randal,  with  consistent  anger. 
''  Hut  I  don't  think  they  can  get 
those  liiindred  and  fifty  without  the 
m(»}»t  open  and  exorbitant  bribery — 
an  expense  which  Egerton  will  not 
pay,  and  which  it  would  be  very  dis- 
CHMiitatile  to  l^nl  L'Eittrange  or  his 
father  to  countenance." 

''  I  told  them  flatly,"  returned  Lavj^ 


'Hhat,  as  Bir  Egerton's  agent,  I 
would  allow  no  proceedings  that 
might  vitiate  the  election;  but  that 
I  would  undertake  the  management 
of  these  men  myself;  and  I  am  going 
into  the  town  in  order  to  do  so.  I 
have  also  persuaded  the  leading  Com- 
mittee men  to  reconsider  their  deter- 
mination to  plump  Egerton:  they 
have  decided  to  do  as  L'Estrange 
durects;  and  I  know  what  he  will  say. 
Yon  may  rely  on  me,"  continued  the 
Baron,  who  spoke  with  a  dogged 
seriousness,  nnnsnal  to  his  cynical 
temper,  "  to  obtain  for  you  the  pre- 
ference over  Andley,  if  it  be  in  my 
power  to  do  so.  Meanwhile,  yon 
should  really  see  Avenel  this  very 
night." 

^^  I  have  an  appointment  with  him 
at  ten  o'clock ;  and,  judging  by  hia 
speech  against  Egerton,  I  cannot 
doubt  on  his  aid  to  me,  if  convinced 
by  his  poll  books  that  he  is  not  able 
to  return  both  himself  and  his  Imper* 
tinent  nephew.  My  speech,  however 
sarcastically  treated  by  Mr  Fairfield, 
must  at  least  have  disposed  the  Yellow 
party  to  vote  rather  for  me  than  for  a 
determined  opponent  like  Egerton." 

*^  I  hope  so ;  for  yoor  speech  and 
Fairfield's  answer  have  damaged  yon 
terribly  with  the  Blues.  However, 
your  main  hope  rests  on  my  power 
to  keep  these  hundred  and  fifty 
rascals  from  splitting  their  votes  on 
Egerton,  and  to  induce  them,  by  all 
means  short  of  bringing  myself  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  positive  bribery — which 
would  hurt  most  serionsly  my  present 
social  position — ^to  give  one  vote  to 
yon.  1  shall  tell  them,  as  I  have 
told  the  Committee,  that  Egerton  is 
safe,  and  will  pay  nothing ;  bnt  that 
yoQ  want  the  votes,  and  that  I — In 
short,  if  they  can  be  bought  upcm 
Hdk^  I  will  buy  them.  Avenel,  bow- 
ever,  .can  serve  yon  best  here;  for 
as  they  are  all  Yellows  at  heart,  they 
make  no  scruple  of  hinting  that  tbey 
want  twice  as  mnch  for  voting  Blue 
as  they  will  take  for  voting  Yellow. 
And  Avenel  being  a  townsman,  and 
knowing  their  ways,  could  contrive 
to  gain  them,  and  yet  not  bribe. 

Randal,  (shaking  his  head  In- 
credulously.)—'' Not  bribe  t  *' 

LBrr.— ''  Pooh  I  Not  bribe— eo 
as  to  bo  fonnd  out** 
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Thcre  was  a  kuock  at  the  door.  A 
servant  entered  and  presented  Mr 
Egerton's  compliments  to  Baron  Levj, 
with  a  request  that  the  Baron  woald 
immediately  como  to  his  rooms  for  a 
few  mi  nates. 

**  Well,"  said  Levy,  when  the  ser- 
vant had  withdrawn,  ^^  I  must  go  to 
Egerton,  and  the  instant  I  leave  him 
I  shall  repair  to  the  town.  Perhaps 
I  may  pass  the  ni^ht  there."  So  say- 
ing, he  left  liandul,  and  took  fiis  way 
to  Audley'd  apartment. 

^^  Levy,"  said  the  statesman  ab- 
ruptly, upon  the  entrance  of  the 
Baron,  "have  you  betrayed  my 
secret — my  first  marriage — to  Lord 
L^EstrauRC  ?  " 

"  No,  Egerton ;  on  my  honour,  I 
have  not  betrayed  it." 

**  You  heard  Iiis  speech  I  Did  you 
not  detect  a  fearful  irony  under  his 
praises  ? — or  is  it  but— but — my  con- 
science?" added  the  proud  man, 
through  his  set  teeth. 

"  Really,"  said  Levy,  "LordUEs- 
trange  seemed  to  me  to  select  for  his 
praise  precisely  those  points  in  your 
character  which  any  other  of  your 
friends  would  select  lor  panegyric." 

"Ay,  any  uther  of  my  friends! — 
What  friends  ?  "  muttered  Egerton 
gloomil}'.  Then,  rousing  himself,  he 
added,  in  a  voice  that  had  none  of  its 
accustomed  clear  firmness  of  tone — 
"  Your  presence  here  in  this  house. 
Levy,  surprised  me,  as  I  told  you  at 
the  first :  I  could  not  conceive  its 
neci:o!>ity.  Ilarloy  urged  you  to 
come?— he  with  whom  you  are  no 
favourite  !  You  and  he  both  said 
that  your  aciiuaintance  with  Kichard 
Avenel  would  enable  you  to  conciliate 
his  Oi>po::ition.  1  cannot  con<rratulate 
vou  on  vour  success—" 

*•  My  succes:*  remains  to  be  proved. 
The  vehemence  of  his  attack  to-dav 
may  be  but  a  feint  to  c-.-ver  his  al- 
liance to-morrow." 

Aiulley  Wiiit  on  without  notice  of 
the  interrupiiuu.  *'  There  is  a  change 
in  llarley—  to  nu-  an<i  to  all ;  a  change 
peril api  not  pererptible  to  others — but 
1  have  known  him  from  a  boy." 

"lie  is  occui»ied  for  the  first 
time  with  the  practical  buaiuess  of 
life.  That  would  account  for  a  much 
;;reater  change  than  you  remark.'' 

"Do  you  see  him  familiarly? — 
couvcrje  with  him  often  ?  " 


"No,  and  only  oa  matters 
nect4id  with  the  dection.  Oocttkm- 
ally,  indeed^  he  consults  me  as  to 
Randal  Leslie,  in  whom,  as  your  ne- 
cial  protegi^  he  takes  considenble 
interest." 

"That,  too,  snrprises  me.  Well, 
I  am  weary  of  perplexing  myseUl 
This  place  is  hateful;  after  to-morrow 
I  shall  leave  it,  and  breathe  in 
You  have  seen  the  reports  of  the 
vass ;  I  have  had  no  heart  to  inspect 
them.  Is  the  election  as  safe  as  thej 
say?" 

"  If  Avenel  withdraws  his  nephew, 
and  the  votes  thus  released  split  off  to 
you,  you  are  secure." 

"And  yon  think  his  nephew  will 
be  withdrawn  ?  Poor  young  man  1 — 
defeat  at  his  age,  and  with  soch 
talents,  is  hard  to  bear."  Aodley 
sighed. 

"  I  must  leave  yon  now,  if  yon  haTe 
nothmg  in)j)ortant  to  say,"  said  the 
Baron,  rising.  "  I  have  mach  to  do, 
as  the  election  is  yet  to  be  won,  and 
— to  you  the  loss  of  it  wonld  be---** 

"  Ruin,  I  know.  Well,  lievy,  it  is. 
on  the  whole,  to  your  advantage  that 
I  should  not  lose.  There  may  Im  mote 
to  get  from  me  yet.  And,  judging  by 
the  letters  I  received  this  monung, 
my  position  is  rendered  so  safe  by  tUB 
absolute  necessity  of  my  party  to 
keep  me  up,  that  the  news  of  my 
pecuniary  difficulties  will  not  affe& 
mo  80  much  as  I  once  feared.  Never 
was  my  career  so  free  from  obstacle 
— so  clear  towards  the  highest  snm- 
mit  of  ambition — never,  in  my  day  of 
ostentatious  magnificence,  as  it  Is  now, 
when  I  am  prepared  to  shrink  into  a 
lodging,  with  a  single  servant." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  and  I  am 
the  more  anxious  to  secure  your  elec- 
tion, upon  which  this  career  must  de- 
pend, because — nay,  I  hardly  like  to 
tell  yon—" 

"Speak  on." 

"  I  have  been  obliged,  by  a  sadden 
rush  on  all  my  resources,  to  consign 
some  of  your  bills  and  promissory 
notes  to  another,  who,  if  your  person 
should  not  be  protected  from  arrest 
by  parliamentary  privilege,  might  be 
harfh,  and — *' 

''  Traitor  !  '*  interrupted  Egerton 
fiercely,  all  the  composed  contempt 
with  which  he  usually  treated  the 
usurer  giving  way,  "say  no  more. 
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How  could  I  ever  expect  otbcrwiBe  !  atriot  orders  that  lie  is  not  to  bo  dig- 
Yon  have  foreseen  my  defeat,  and  tnrbed," 

have  planned  my  destraction.    Pre-        "Engagedl — on   what?  —  whom 

anme  no  reply.  Sir,  begone  from  my  with  ?  " 
presence !  "  •■  He  is  in  his  own  room,  sir,  with 

"Yon  will  find  thnt yon liave  worse  a  clergyman,  wlio  nrrivod,  and  dined 

friends  than  myself,"  said  tho  Baron,  here,  to-day.    I  am  told  that  lie  was 

moving  lo  the  door;  "  and  if  you  are  formerly  carato  of  Lansmere." 
defeated — if  your  prospects  for   lite        "  Lansmere — cnrate  1   His  name — 

are  destroyed— I  am  the  last  man  you  hia  name  ?     Not  Dale  ?  " 
will  think  of  blaming.     But  I  forgive        "  Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  name— tbe 

yonr  anger,  and  trust  that  to-morrow  Reverend  Mr  Dale." 
yon  will  re«ive  those  esplanntioDS  of        "  Leave   me,"    said  AuJley  in   a 

my  conduct  which  you  are  now  in  no  faint  voice, 

temper  to  bear.    I  go  to  take  care  of        "  Dale !    the  man  who  suspected 

tbe  election."  Harlcy,  who  called  on  mo  in  London, 

Left  alone,  Aadlej'a  sudden  passion  spoke  of  a  cliild— my  child— and  sent 

seemed  to  forsake  him.     He  gathered  me  to  find  but  another  gravel    He 

together,  in  that  prompt  and  logical  closeted  with  Harley-^he  '.  " 
precision  which  the  habit  of  trans-        Audiey  sank  back  on  his  cliair,  and 

actiug  pablic  bosiness  bestows,  all  his  literally  gasped  for  breath.   Few  men 

thongbts,  and  soanded  all  his  fears ;  in  the  world  had  a  more  established 

and  most  vivid  of  every  thought,  and  reputation  for  the  eoiiroge  that  dignl- 

most  intolerable  of  every  fear,  was  lies  manhood,  whether  the  physical 

thebelief  that  the  Baron  bad  betrayed  courage  or  the  moral.     But  at  that 

him  to  L'Estrange.  moment  it  was  not  grief,  not  remorse, 

"  I  cannot  bear  this  suspense,"  he  that  paralysed  Andley- it  was  fear, 
cried  aloud,  and  abruptly.  "I  will  The  brave  man  saw  before  him,  as  a 
sec  Ilarley  myself.  Open  as  he  is,  thing  visible  and  menacing,  tbe  aspect 
the  very  sound  of  his  voice  will  tell  of  his  own  treachery — that  crime  of  a 
me  at  once  if  I  am  a  bankrupt  e^en  of  coward  ;  and  into  cowardice  he  was 
humanfriendshlp.  Iff/iof  friendship  be  sliicken,  What  had  ho  to  dread? 
secure — if  Harley  yet  clasp  my  band  Notliing  save  the  oecnsing  face  of  an 
with  the  same  cordial  warmth— all  injured  friend  —  nothing  but  that, 
other  loss  shall  not  wring  from  my  And  what  more  terrible?  The  only 
fortitude  one  feeble  complaint."  Ho  being,  amidst  all  his  pomp  of  parti- 
rang  tbe  bell ;  his  valet,  who  was  sans,  who  snrvived  to  love  him — tbe 
wailing  in  the  ante-room,  appeared.  only  being  for  whom  the  cold  states- 

"Go  and  see  if  Lord  L'Estrange  man  felt  tbe  happy,  living,  human 

is   engaged;    I    would    speak    with  tenderness  of  private  affection,  lost  to 

him."'  him  for  ever.     Ho  covered  his  face 

Tlio  servant  came  back  in  less  than  with  both  hands,  and  sate  in  euspense 

tivo  minutes.  of  something  awful,  as  a  child  sits  in 

"  I  find  that  my  lord  is  now  par-  the  dark— the  drops  on  his  brow,  and 

liculariy  engaged,  since  he  has  given  his  frame  trembling. 


Meanwhile  Harley  had  listened  to  affianced  bride,  that  I  availed  myself 

Mr  Dale's    vindication   of   Leonard  of  your  promise  to  visit  me  at  this 

with  cold  attention.  house.   We  agreed  that  the  seducer  of 

"Enough,"  said  ho  at  the   close.  Nova  Avenel  deserved  cbaslisement, 

"  Mr  Fairfield  (for  eo  we  will  yet  coll  and  I  promised  that  Nora  Aveuel'a 

him)  shall  see  me  to-night;  and  if  son  should  find  a  father.     Both  these 

apology  be  due  to  him,  I  will  make  assurancesshalibefulfilled to-morrow. 

it.    At  the  same  time,  it  shall  he  de-  And  yon,  sir,"  continued  Harley,  ria- 

cided  whether  he  continue  this  con-  lug,  his  whole  form  gradually  enlarg- 

test  or  retire.    And  now,  Mr  Dale,  it  eJ  by  the  dignity  of  passion,  "  who 

was  not  to  liear  how  this  young  man  wear  the  garb  appropriated  to   the 

wooed,  or  shrunk  from  wooing,  my  holiest  office  of  Christian   charity — 
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yoa  who  hare  presumed  to  think 
that,  before  the  beard  had  darkened 
my  cheek,  I  coald  first  betray  the 
girl  who  had  been  reared  under  tbis 
roof,  then  abandon  her — sneak  like 
a  dastard  from  the  place  in  which 
my  victim  came  to  die — leave  my 
own  son,  by  the  woman  thus  wrong- 
ed, without  thought  or  care,  through 
the  perilous  years  of  tempted  youth, 
till  I  found  him,  by  chance,  an  out- 
cast in  a  desert  more  dread  than 
Hagar  s — you,  sir,  who  have  for  long 
years  thus  judged  of  me,  shall  have 
the  occasion  to  direct  your  holy  anger 
towards  the  rightful  head  ;  and  in 
me,  you  who  have  condemned  the 
colprit,  shall  respect  the  judge  I^' 

Mr  Dale  was  at  first  startled,  and 
almost  awed,  by  this  unexpected 
burst.  But,  accustomed  to  deal  with 
the  sternest  and  the  darkest  passions, 
his  calm  sense  and  his  habit  of  aatho- 
rity  over  those  whose  souls  were 
bared  to  him,  nobly  recovered  from 
their  surprise.  *'  My  lord,"  said  he, 
"  first  with  humility  I  bow  to  your 
rebuke,  and  entreat  your  pardon  for 
my  erring,  and,  as  you  say,  my  un- 
charitable opinions.  We,  dwellers  in 
a  village,  and  obscure  pastors  of  a 
humble  flock — we,  mercifully  removed 
from  temptation,  arc  too  apt,  perhaps, 
to  exaggerate  its  power  over  those 
whose  lots  are  cast  in  that  great 
world  which  has  so  many  gates  ever 
open  to  evil.  This  is  my  sole  excuse, 
if  I  was  misled  by  what  appeared  to 
me  strong  circumstantial  evidence. 
But  forgive  me  again  if  I  warn  you 
not  to  fall  into  an  error  perhaps  little 
lighter  than  my  own.  Your  passion, 
when  you  cleared  yourself  from  re- 
proach, became  you.  But  ah!  my 
lord,  wbcn,  with  that  stem  brow  and 
those  flashing  eyes,  you  launched 
your  menace  upon  another  over  whom 
you  would  constitute  yourself  the 
judge,  forgetful  of  the  divine  precept, 
*  Judge  not,'  I  felt  that  I  was  listening 
no  longer  to  honest  self- vindication — 
I  felt  that  I  was  listening  to  fierce 
revenge." 

"  Call  it  revenge,  or  what  you 
will,"  said  Harley,  with  sullen  firm- 
ness. *^  But  I  have  been  stung  too 
deeply  not  to  sting.  Frank  with  all, 
till  the  last  few  days,  I  have  ever 
been — frank  to  you,  at  least,  even 

w.    This  mnch  I  tell  yon  :  I  pre- 


tend to  no  virtoe  in  what  I  atiH  hold 
to  be  justice;  but  no  decUautioai 
nor  hoDulifiB  tending  to  pnyre  that 
joatice  is  sinfol,  wSl  boto  my  n- 
solves.  Ab  man  I  have  beat  oat- 
raged,  and  aa  man  I  will  lotaGate. 
The  way  and  the  mode — the  tna 
criminal  and  his  fitting  BOBtenoe— jrott 
will  soon  leanif  air.  I  ha^e  mA 
to  do  to-night;  forgive  oie  if  I  ad- 
journ for  the  preaent  iJl  fiuther  eoo- 
ference." 

**  No,  no ;  do  not  '*^r*^  me. 
There  is  something,  in  spiteofjonrpv^ 
sent  language,  which  bo  oomnuuida  mj 
interest,  I  see  that  there  haa  iMMt  ao 
much  snfiering  where  there  ia  now  ao 
mnch  wrath,  that  I  wonid  aave  Ton 
from  the  suffering  worse  than  au^> 
remorse.  O  pause,  my  dear  loid, 
pause,  and  answer  me  bat  two  qnea- 
tions;  then  I  will  leave  your  after 
course  to  yonrselil" 

^^Say  on,  sir,"  said  Lord  L^Eatraage, 
touched,  and  with  respect 

''  First,  then,  analyse  your  own 
feelings.  Is  this  anger  merely  to 
punish  an  offender  and  to  right  the 
living  ? — for  who  can  pretend  to  ri^ 
the  dead?  Or  is  Uiere  not  aooM 
private  hate  that  stirs  and  iiimaia^ 
and  confuses  all  ?  " 

Harley  remained  silent.  Mr  Dale 
renewed. 

''  You  loved  this  poor  giri.  Tour 
language  even  now  reveus  it.  Ton 
speak  of  treachery :  perhaps  yon  had 
a  rival  who  deceived  yon;  I  know 
not — guess  not,  whom.  Bnt  If  yon 
would  strike  the  rival,  most  yon  not 
wound  the  innocent  son?  And,  in 
presenting  Nora^s  child  to  liia  fathefi 
as  you  pledge  yourself  to  do,  can  yon 
mean  some  cruel  mockery  that,  nnder 
seeming  kindness,  implies  some  nmm- 
tural  vengeance  ?  " 

*^  You  read  well  the  heart  of  man," 
said  Harley ;  **  and  I  have  owned  to 
you  that  I  am  bnt  man.  Pasa  on; 
you  have  another  question.** 

Mr  Dale. — **And  one  more  so- 
lemn and  important.  In  my  worid  of 
a  village,  revenge  is  a  common  pas- 
sion ;  it  is  the  sin  of  the  nninstmcted. 
llie  savage  deems  it  noble;  bnt 
Christ's  religion,  which  ia  the  sab- 
lime  Civiliser,  emphatically  oondonna 
it.  AMiy?  Becanse  religion  ever 
seeks  to  ennoble  man;  and  nothing  ao 
debases  him  as  revenge.    Look  into 
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joDr  own  huarC,  aad  tell  me  nhetber, 
since  you  have  cherished  tbia  passion, 
yon  bare  not  felt  all  ecDse  of  rigfat 
and  wrong  confhaod— have  not  fult 
that  whatever  would  before  have 
seemed  to  yon  mean  and  base,  ap- 

Eeare  now  bat  jnst  means  to  your 
ented  end.  Revenge  is  over  a  hypo- 
crite— nigo,  at  least,  strikes  with  the 
naked  sword ;  but  revenge,  stealthy 
and  patient,  conceais  the  weapon  of 
the  a&sflAsin.  My  lord,  jonr  colour 
changes.  Wliat  is  yonr  answer  to 
my  question  ?  " 

"  Ob,"  exclaimed  Ilarlcy,  with  a 
voice  thrilling  in  its  mournful  anguish, 
"  it  is  not  since  I  have  cherished  the 
revenge  that  I  am  changed— that 
right  snd  wrong  grow  dark  lo  me — 
that  hypocrisy  seems  the  atmosphere 
fit  for  earth.  No ;  it  U  since  tbe  dis- 
covery that  demands  the  vengeance. 
It  is  useless,  sir,"  he  continned,  im- 
petuonsly — "useless  to  argue  with  me. 
Were  I  to  sit  down  patient  and  im- 
potent, nnder  the  sense  ol  the  wrong 
which  I  have  received,  I  should  feel, 
indeed,  Ihat  debasement  which  yon 
ascribe  to  the  gratiflcation  of  what 
you  term  revenge.  I  should  never 
regain  the  self-eateera  which  the 
sentiment  of  power  now  restores  to 
mo— I  should  feel  aa  if  the  whole 
world  could  perceive  and  jeer  at  my 
meek  hnmiliation.  I  know  not  why 
I  have  said  so  much — why  I  have  be- 
trayed to  you  so  much  of  my  secret 
mind,  and  stooped  to  vindicate  my 

fnrpoao.  I  never  meant  it.  Again 
say,  we  must  close  this  conference." 
Harley  hero  walked  to  the  door,  and 
opened  it  significantly. 

"  One  word  more.  Lord  L'£strange 
— bnt  one.  Yon  will  not  bear  me.  I 
am  a  comparative  stranger,  bat  yon 
hnvc  a  friend,  a  triend  dear  and  inti- 
mate, now  under  the  same  roof.  Will 
you  consent,  at  least,  to  take  counsel 
of  Mr  Audloy  Egerton?  None  can 
doubt  his  friendship  for  yon ;  none  can 
doubt,  that  whatever  he  advise  will 
be  that  whifh  best  becomes  yonr 
honour.  Wliat,  my  lord,  yon  hesitate? 
— yon  fpol  ashamed  to  confide  to  yew 
dearestfriend  a  purpose  whichhis  mind 
would  condemn?  Then  I  will  seek  him 
— I  will  implore  him  to  save  yon  from 
what  can  but  entail  repentance." 

"  Bfr  Dale,  I  must  forbid  you  to 
see  Mr  Egerton.     What  has  pused 
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between  ns  onght  to  be  as  sacred  to 
jon  Hs  a  piiest  of  Rome  holds  confea- 
sioD,  This  much,  however,  I  will 
say  to  content  you  :  I  promise  that  I 
will  do  nothing  that  shall  render  mo 
nnworthy  of  Mr  Audicy  Egertou'a 
friendship,  or  which  his  fine  sense  of 
hononr  shall  justify  him  in  blaming, 
Let  that  satisfy  you." 

"  Ah,  my  lord,"  cried  Mr  Dule, 
pansiug  irresolute  at  the  doorway, 
and  seiKiag  Harlcy's  hand,  "  1  should 
indeed  be  satisfied  if  yon  would  sub- 
mit yourself  to  higher  counsel  than 
mina  —  than  Mr  Egerton 'a  —  than 
man's.  Have  yon  never  folt  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer?" 

"  My  life  haa  been  wasted,"  replied 
Hurley,  "and  I  dare  not,  therefore, 
boast  that  I  have  found  prayer  efllca- 
cIoDs.  But,  so  far  back  as  I  can  re- 
member, it  has  at  ie.tst  been  my  habit 
to  pTay  to  Heaven,  night  and  morn- 
ing, until,  at  least — notll" — The  na- 
tural and  obstinate  candour  of  the  maa 
forced  out  the  last  words,  which  Im- 
plied reservation.     He  stopped  short. 

"  Until  yon  have  cherished  revengt. 
You  have  not  dared  to  pray  since. 
Oh !  reflect  what  evil  there  is  within 
ns,  when  we  dare  not  come  before 
Heaven — dare  not  pray  for  what  we 
wish.  Yon  are  moved— I  leave  yon 
to  yom:  own  thoughts." 

Harley  Inclined  his  head,  and  Ute 
Parson  passed  bim  by,  and  left  hltD 
alone— startled  indeed;  bnt  was  fae 
softened  ? 

As  Mr  Dale  hurried  along  tbo 
corridor,  much  agitated,  Violantestolo 
from  a  recess  formed  by  a  largo  bar- 
window,  and,  linking  her  arm  in  his, 
said  anxioosly,  bnt  timidly  :  "I  have 
been  waiting  for  yon,  dear  Mr  Dale ; 
and  so  long!  Yon  have  been  with 
Lord  LTistrtuige?" 

"  Well." 

"Whydoyounotepoak?  Youhavc 
left  htm  comforted — liappier?" 

"  Happier  1    No." 

"Wbatl"  said  Violante,  with  a 
look  of  surprise,  and  a  sadness  not 
unmixed  with  petulance  in  her  qnldi 
lone,  "Whatl  does  he  thenscgrfeve 
that  Helen  prefers  another?" 

Despite  the  grave  emotion  that 
distQrbed  his  mind,  Mr  Dale  was 
struck  by  Violante'a  question,  and 
the  voice  In  which  it  was  said.  Ho 
loved  her  tenderly.    "  Child,  cWld," 
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said  he,  *^  I  am  glad  that  Helen  has 
escap^  Lord  L^Estrange.  Beware, 
oh,  beware!  how  he  excite  any 
gentler  interest  in  yoorself.  He  is  a 
dangerous  man— more  dangerous  for 

gimpses  of  a  fine  original  nature. 
0  maj  well  move  the  heart  of  the 
innocent  and  inexperienced,  for  he  has 
atrangelj  crept  into  mine.  But  his 
heart  is  swollen  with  pride,  and  ire, 
and  malice/* 

*^  You  mistake  ;  it  is  false  !**  cried 
Violante,  impetuoasly.  **I  cannot 
believe  one  word  that  would  asperse 
him  who  has  saved  my  father  from  a 
prison,  or  from  death.  You  have 
not  treated  him  gently.  He  fancies 
he  has  been  wronged  by  Leonard — 
received  ingratitude  from  Helen.  He 
has  felt  the  sting  in  proportion  to  his 
own  susceptible  and  generous  heart, 
and  you  have  chided  where  you 
should  have  soothed.  Poor  Lord 
L'Estrange !  And  you  have  left  him 
still  indignant  and  unhappy  I** 

**  Foolish  giril  I  have  left  him 
meditating  sin ;  I  have  left  him  afraid 
to  pray ;  I  have  left  him  on  the  brink 
of  some  design — I  know  not  what — 
but  which  involves  more  than  Leo- 
nard in  projects  of  revenge ;  I  have 
left  him  so,  that  if  his  heart  be  really 
susceptible  and  generous,  he  will  wake 
from  wrath  to  be  the  victim  of  long 
and  unavailing  remorse.  If  your 
father  has  influence  over  him,'  tell 
Dr  Riccabocca  what  I  say,  and  bid 
him  seek,  and  in  his  turn  save,  the 
man  who  saved  himself.  He  has  not 
listened  to  religion — he  may  be  more 
docile  to  philosophy.  I  cannot  stay 
here  longer — I  must  go  to  Leonard." 

Mr  Dale  broke  from  Violante  and 
hurried  down  the  corridor ;  Violante 
stood  on  the  same  spot,  stunned  and 
breathless.  Harley  on  the  brink  of 
some  strange  sin — Harley  to  wake 
the  victim  of  remorse — Harley  to  be 
saved,  as  he  had  saved  her  father !  Her 
breast  heaved — her  colour  went  and 
came — her  eyes  were  raised — her  lips 
murmured.  'She  advanced  with  soft 
footsteps  up  the  corridor— she  saw  the 
lights  gleaming  from  Harley's  room, 
and  suddenly  they  were  darkened,  as 
the  inmate  of  the  room  shut  to  the 
door  with  angry  and  impatient  hand. 

An  outward  act  often  betrays  the 
inward  mind.  As  Harley  had  thos 
closed  the  door,  so  had  he  sought  to 


shut  his  heart  from  the  introtfoB  of 
softer  and  holier  thongfats.  He  had 
turned  to  his  hearthstone,  and  stood  oft 
it,  resolved  and  hardened.  The  Mas 
who  had  loved  with  sach  pertinadoaa 
fidelity  for  so  many  years,  ooald 


at  once  part  with  hate.    A  naiiriffli 
once  admitted  to  his  breast,  clmif  to 
it  with  such  rooted  force  1    Bat  wooa 
woe  to  thee,  Harley  L'Estrange,  if  to- 
mon-ow  at  this  hour  thou  stand  at  the 
hearthstone,  thy  designs  aocompliah* 
ed,  knowing  that,  in  Uie  fidfiimeDt  of 
thy  blind  will,  thou  hast  met  fiUaehood 
with  falsehood,  and  deception  with 
deceit!    What  though  those  derigna 
now  seem  to  consummate  so  joat,  ao 
appropriate,  so  exquisite  a  revenge — 
seem  to  thee  the  sole  revenge  wit  can 
plan  and  civilised  life  allow — ^wilt  thon 
ever  wash  from  thy  memory  the  atnin 
that  will  sully  thine  honour?    Thon« 
too,  professing  friendship  atill,  and 
masking  perfidy  under  smiles.     Grant 
that  the  wrong  be  great  as  then  deem 
it — be  ten  times  greater — the  sense 
of  thy  meanness,  O  gentleman  and 
soldier,  will  bring  the  blush  to  thy 
cheek  in  the  depth  of  thy  solitnda. 
Thou,  who  now  thinkest  others  un- 
worthy a  trustful  love,  wilt  feel  thy- 
self for  ever  unworthy  theirs.    Thy 
seclusion  will  know  not  repose.    Ths 
dignity  of  man  will   forsake  theeu 
Thy  proud  eye  will  quail  firom  the 
gaze.    Thy  step  will  no  longer  span 
the  earth  that  it  treads  on.  He  who  has 
once  done  a  base  thing  is  never  aoaln 
wholly  reconciled  to  honour.    And 
woe — thrice  woe,  if  thon  learn  too  lale 
that  thou  hast  exaggerated  thy  fended 
wrong ;  that  there  is  czcnse,  when 
thou  seest  none ;  that  thy  friend  may 
have  erred,  but  that  his  error  is  venial 
compared  to  thy  fancied  retribution. 

Thus,  however,  in  the  superb  elation 
of  conscious  power,  though  lavished  on 
a  miserable  object— a  terrible  example 
of  what  changes  one  evil  and  hate- 
ful thought,  cherished  to  the  ezdnaion 
of  all  others,  can  make  in  the  noblett 
nature — stood,  on  the  hearth  of  his 
fathers,  and  on  the  abyss  of  a  aotrow 
and  a  shame  from  which  there  wUl  be 
no  recall^the  determined  and  scon- 
ful  man. 

A  hand  is  on  the  door— he  doea  noa 
hear  it ;  a  form  passes  the  threshold 
—he  does  not  see  it ;  a  light 
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pauses— a  soft  eye  gozes.     Doafand       Violaotecnnieon.gatheringcourage, 
blinj  Btill  to  both.  and  stood  a:  the  bearth,  by  liis  side. 


"  Lord  L'Estrange— noble  friend ! "  breat.ied  into  waking  life.   I  loved — I 

"Yon! — and  here — Tiolante?  Is  it  believed  my aelf  beloved.     I  confided 

I  whom  you  seek?  For  what?   Good  all  my  heart  to  tbis  friend— tbia  more 

heavens,  what  has  hajipened  ?    Wiiy  llian  brother ;  be  undertook  to  befriend 

are  you  so  pale— why  tremble?"  and  to  aid  my  snit,      On  that  very 

"Have  yon  forgiven  Helen?  "asked  pretext  he  first  saw  this  ill-fated  girl ; 

Violante,  beeinnlngwitb  evasive  qaes-  — saw— betrayed— destroyed  her  ;— 

tion,  and  her  cheek  wag  pale  no  more,  left  me  ignorant  that  her  love,  which 

"Helen — the  poor  child  I    I  have  I  had  thought  mine,  had  been  lavished 

nothing  in  her  to  forgive,  much  to  eo  wildly  on  another;- left  me  to  be- 

thank  her  for.   She  has  been  frank  and  lieve  that  my  own  suit  £he  bad  fled, 

honest."  but  in  generous  self-sacrifice— for  she 

"And  Leonard — whom  I  remember  was  poor  and  humbly  born  ; — that — 

in  my  childhood- yon  have  forgiven  oh  vain  idiot  tbnt  I  was  I— the  seK- 

hiin  ? "  aacrilico  had  been  too  strong  for  a 

"  Fair   mediator,"    aaid   Ilarley,  jroung  human  heart,  which  had  broken 

Bmiiing,  though  coldlyv  "  happy  is  the  m  thestrnggle; — left  mo  to  corrode  ray 

man  who  deceives  another  ;  all  plead  spring  of  life  in  rfimorae ;— clasped  my 

for  him.    And  if  the  man  deceived  hand  in  mocking  comfort ; — smiled  at 

cannot  forgive,  no  one  will  sjmpa-  ray  tears  of  agony — not  ooo  tear  him- 

thise  or  excuse."  self  for  bis  own  poor  victim  1    And 

"Bat  Leonard  did  not  deceive  you?''  suddenly,  not  long  since,  I  learned  all 

"  Yes,  from  the  first.     It  is  a  long  tbis.    And,  in  the  father  of  Leonard 

tale,  and  not  to  be  told  (o  you.    Bat  Fairfieid,  yon  behold  the  man  who 

I  cannot  forgive  him."  has  poisoned  all  the  well-spring  <it 

"Adieu  I  my  lord.      Helen  must,  joy  to  me.    Yon  weep!    O  Violante! 

then,  still  be  very  dear  to  you  i  "  Vio-  the  Past  he  has  blighted  and  emblt- 

lante  tnmed  away.    Her  emotion  was  tered— tfioi  I  could  forgive;  but  the 

so  artless,  her  very  anger  so  charm-  Pnturo  is  blasted  too.    For,  jost  ere 

ing,  that  the  love,  against  which,  in  this  treason  was  revealed  to  me,  I    - 

the  prevalence  of  his  later  and  darker  had  begun  to  awake  from  the  torpor 

passions,  he  had  so  steruly  straggled,  of  roy  dreary  penance,  to  look  with 

rushed  back  upon  Hurley's  breast  ;  fortitude    towards  the  duties  I  had 

but  it  came  only  in  storm.  Blighted— to  own  that  the  pilgrimage 

"  Stay,  but  talk  not  of  Helen  1 "  he  before  me  was  not  barren.    And  then, 

exclaimed.     "  Ah  I  if  Leonard's  sole  oh  then,  I  felt  that  all  love  was  not 

offence  had  been  what  you  appear  to  buried  in  a  grave.    I  felt  that  yon, 

deem  it,  do  yon   think  I  could  feel  had  fate  so  granted,  might  have  been 

resentment  ?     No  ;    I  should  have  all  to  my  manhood  which  youth  only 

gratefully  hailed  the  hand  that  severed  saw  through  the  delusion  of  its  golden 

a  rash  and  ungenial  tie,  .l.v-cnld  have  mists.    True,  I  was  then  bound  to 

given  my  ward  to  heiB=  "  '  with  anch  Helen;  true,  ihat  honour  to  ber  might 

a  dower  as  it  suits  mj  ~"*  Iih  to  be-  forbid  mo  all  liope.    But  still,  even  to 

stow.     But  his  offence  dates  from  his  know  that  my  heart  was  not  all  ashes 

very  birth.    To  bless  and  to  enrich  —that  I  could  love  agwn— that  that 

the  son  of  a  man  who  —  Violante,  glorions  power  and  privilege  of  our 

listen  to  me.    We  may  soon  part,  and  being  was  still  mine,  seemed  to  me  so 

for  ever.     Others  may  miaconstme  heavenly  sweet.     But  then  this  reve- 

my  actions  ;  yon,  at  least,  shnll  know  lation  of  fabchood  burst  on  me,  and 

from  what  jnst  principle  they  spring,  all  truth    seemed  blotted    fi'om  the 

There  was  a  man  whom  I  singled  out  universe.     I  am  freed  from  Helen  ; 

of  the  world  as  more  than  a  brother,  ah,  ft^ed,  forsooth — because  not  even 

In  the  romance  of  my  boyhood  I  saw  rank  and  wealth,  and  benefits  and 

one  who  dazzled  my  fancy,  captivated  confiding  tenderness,  conld  bind  to  me 

my  heart.    It  was  a  dream  of  Beauty  one  human  heart!    Free  from  her; 
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bat  between  mc  and  joor  fresb  natare  be  this  foe  ?  It  ia  not  on  him  yOB 
stands  Suspicion  as  an  Upas  tree. 
Not  a  hope  that  would  pa^s  through 
the  tainted  air,  and  fly  to  you,  but 
falls  dead  under  the  dismal  boughs. 
/  love !  Ha,  ha !  I — /,  whom  the  past 
has  taught  the  impossibility  to  be 
loved  again.  No:  if  those  soft  lips 
mnrmnrcd  '  Yes '  to  the  burning  prayer 
that,  had  I  been  free  but  two  short 
weeks  ago,  would  have  rushed  from 
the  frank  deeps  of  my  heart,  I  should 
bat  imagine  that  you  deceived  yonr- 
aelf — a  girPs  first  fleeting  delusive 
fancy — nothing  more  I  Were  you  my 
bride,  Violante,  I  shonld  but  debase 
yonr  bright  nature  by  my  own  curse 
of  distrust.  At  each  word  of  tender- 
ness, my  heart  would  say,  ^  How  long 
will  this  last  V — when  will  the  decep- 
tion come  ? '  Your  beauty,  your  gifts, 
would  bring  me  but  jeahms  terr«»r; — 
eternally  I  should  fly  from  the  Present 
to  the  Future,  and  say,  *  These  hairs 
will  be  grey,  while  flattering  youth 
will  surround  her  in  the  zenith  of  her 
charms.'  Whv  then  do  I  hate  and 
cnrse  my  foe  ?  Why  do  I  resolve  upon 
revenpje  ?  I  comprehend  it  now.  I 
knew  that  there  was  something  more 
imperious  than  the  ghost  of  the  I'ast 
that  nrgod  me  on.  Lr>okin;^  on  you, 
I  feel  that  it  was  the  dim  sense  of  a 
mighty  and  priceless  loss ;  it  is  not 
the  lost  Nora — it  is  the  living  Vio- 
lante. Look  not  at  me  with  those 
reproachful  eyes  ;  they  cannot  reverse 
my  purpose  ;  they  cannot  banish  sus- 
picion from  my  sickened  soul ;  they 
cannot  create  a  sunshine  in  the  midst 
of  this  ghastly  twilight,  (io,  go:  leave 
me  to  the  sole  joy  that  bequeathes  no 
disappointment — the  sole  feel  in;:  that 
nnites  me  to  social  man  ;  le:ive  mc  to 
my  revenge." 

"Revenf:^!  Oh,  cruel  I "  exclaimed 
Violante,  layin;;  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
"  And  in  revenge,  it  is  your  own  life 
that  vou  will  risk  I  " 

**  My  life,  simple  child  I  This  is  no 
contest  of  litV  against  life.  Could  I 
bare  to  all  the  world  my  wrongs  for 
their  ribald  lani^hter,  I  should  only 
give  to  my  foo  the  triumph  to  pity  my 
frenzy — to  shun  the  contest;  orjrrnnt 
it,  if  I  vviM  lind  a  secon<! — and  then 
fire  in  the  air.  And  all  the  world 
would  say,  *fJenen»ns  Ef:i*rton  I — soul 
of  honour ! '  " 

"  Egcrton,  Mr  Kgerton !   He  cannot 


design  revenge  ?— yoo  who  spend  aB 
your  hours  in  serving  his  came — y^m 
to  whom  he  trusts  so  fondly — ^joii  wlio 
leant  yesterday  on  his  shoalder,  and 
smiled  so  cheeringly  in  his  face?  ** 

''  Did  I  ?  Uypocrisy  against  hypo- 
crisy—snare against  snare ;  iktU  la  mj 
revenge  1 " 

'*  Harlcy,  Harley  I   Cease,  ceaae !** 

The  storm  of  passion  mshed  on  un- 
heeding. 

**  I  seem  to  promote  his  ambition^ 
but  to  crush  it  into  the  mire.  I  have 
delivered  him  from  the  gentler  gripe 
of  a  usurer,  so  that  he  shall  hold  at 
my  option  alms  or  a  prison — ** 

''  Friend,  friend  I    Hash,  hnah ! " 

**I  have  made  the  yonth  he  haa 
reared  and  fostered  into  treacherj  like 
his  own,  (your  father's  precioos  choice 
— Kandal  I^slie,)  mine  instrament  in 
the  galling  lesson  how  ingratitude  can 
sting.  His  very  son  shall  avenge  the 
mother,  and  be  led  to  his  fathei'a 
breast  as  victor,  with  Randal  Leslie, 
in  the  contest  that  deprives  sire  and 
benefactor  of  all  that  makes  life  dear 
to  ambitious  egotism.  And  if,  in  the 
brenst  of  Audley  Kgerton,  there  can 
yet  lurk  one  memory  of  what  I  was  to 
iiini  and  to  truth,  not  his  least  punish- 
ment will  be  the  sense  that  his  own 
])ertidy  has  so  changed  the  man  whose 
very  scorn  of  falsehood  hastaaght  hia 
to  find  in  fraud  itself  the  power  of 
retribution." 

''If  this  be  not  a  terrible  dream  I " 
murmured  Violante,  recoiling,  ^*  it  is 
not  your  foe  alone  that  yoo  will  de- 
prive of  all  that  makes  life  denr. 
Act  thus— and  what,  in  the  fntnrs,  in 
left  to  me  ?  " 

''  To  you !  Oh,  never  fear.  I  mmj 
?ive  Randal  Leslie  a  triumph  over 
his  patre*".  but  in  the  same  hour  I 
will  unma^Wvhis  villany,  and  sweep 
him  fur  evispo^m  your  path.  What 
in  the  future  is  left  to  yen? — yonr 
birthright  and  yonr  native  laad ;  hope* 
joy,  love,  felicity.  Could  it  be  poa- 
*sit)le  that  in  the  soft  but  sannj  fuKJ 
whirh  pliiys  round  the  heart  of  maiden 
youth,  but  still  sends  no  warmth  into 
its  deeps ^con Id  it  W  possible  that 
you  had  honoured  mc  with  a  gentler 
t)iou<:ht,  it  will  pass  away,  and  yon 
will  be  tlie  pride  and  delight  of  one 
of  your  own  vears,  to  whom  the  viatn 
of 'Time  is  haunted  bj  no  ehilUag 
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apeetrea — one  who  can  look  apon  tbat  banish  jonr  sordid  anitor.     Before 

lovely  face,   and  not  turn  away  to  this  hour  to-morrow  yon  will  be  free, 

mntier— '  Too  fair,  too  fair  for  mo ! '"  Oh,  then,  tben  J  will  yon  not  give  me 

"  Oh  agooyl"  exdiinicd  Tidante,  this  hand  to  gnide  me  again  into  the 

with  Bndden  passion.     "Inniytum  paradiHe  of  my yontb?    Yioluite,  it 

hear  me.    If,  aa  yon  promise,  I  am  is  in  vain  to  wrestle  with  myself— to 

released  from  the  drca<l!'ul   thoogbt  donbt — to  reason— to  be  wisely  tbar- 

that  one,  at  whose  tonch  I  sbndder,  ful— Hove,  Hove  yon.    I  trost  a^in 

can  claim  this  hand,  my  choice  is  in  virtac  and  faith.     I  place  my  fate 

irrevocably  made,     Tlic  iliiirs  whicb  in  your  keeping." 


await  me  willnot  be  tfai^rcof  ahoman        If  at  timea  Violante  i 


'  appear 


Lt  oh,  I  implore  ynu — by  all  to  have  ventured  beyond  the  limit  of 
rieaofyonroftiilirL', hitherto,  strict  maiden  bashfulneas,  much  may 
if  sorrowful,  nnsnllied^by  tlio  gene-  bo  ascribed  to  her  ^ial>itual  candour, 
rona  interest  yoa  yet  pryic^'a  for  me,  her  solitary  rearing,  and  remoteness 
whom  you  will  have  twice  .SLived  from  bota  the  world — the  very  innocence 
a  danger  to  which  death  were  mercy  of  her  sou!,  and  the  warmtli  of  heart 
— leave,  oh  leave  to  me  (he  right  to  which  Italy  gives  its  danghters.  Bat 
regard  your  image  ac.  I  have  done  now  that  sublimity  of  thought  and 
from  the  first  dawn  of  cbildhooiL  purpose  which  pervaded  her  nature, 
Leave  me  the  right  to  honour  and  and  required  only  circumstances  to 
revere  it.  Let  not  an  act,  accom-  develop,  ^atAa  her  superior  to  all  the 
panled  with  a  meanness — oli  that  I  promptings  of  love  itself.  DrearoB 
should  say  the  word  I— a  meanness  realised  which  she  bad  scarcely  dared 
and  a  cruelty  that  give  the  lie  to  your  to  own — Harlcy  free — Uarley  at  her 
whole  life — make  even  a  graterul  re-  feet; — all  the  woman  struggling  at 
membrance  of  you,  an  unworthy  sin.  her  heart,  mantling  in  ber  blushes, — 
When  I  kneel  within  the  walls  that  Still  stronger  than  love  —  stronger 
divide  me  from  the  world,  oh  let  me  than  the  joy  of  being  loved  agun — 
think  that  I  can  pray  for  you  ns  the  was  the  heroic  will — will  to  save  him 
noblest  being  that  tbe  world  contains !  — who  in  all  else  ruled  her  cxistenee 
Hearrael  hear  me  1"  — from  the  Btemal  degradation  to 
"  Violantel"  mnnnnred  Harley,  bis  which  passion  had  blinded  his  own 
whole  frame  heaving  with  pmolion,  confused  and  warring  spirit. 
'*  bear  with  me.  Do  nui  iisk  of  me  Leaving  one  band  in  his  impaasioii' 
the  sacrifice  of  what  stomq  to  me  tbe  ed  cinap,  aa  be  still  knelt  before  her. 
cause  of  manhood  itself— losit  down,  she  raised  on  high  the  other.  "Ahl" 
meek  and  patient,  nndi.T  a  wrong  she  said,  scarce  aadibly — "ahl  If 
that  debases  roe,  with  tlie  consciooa-  Heaven  vouchsafe  me  tbe  prond  and 
ness  tbat  all  my  life  I  liavt'  been  the  blissful  privilege  to  be  allied  lo  yonr 
miserable  dupe  to  affeciiun^  I  deemed  fate,  lo  minister  to  yonr  happiness, 
so  boneat — to  regrets  ihai  I  believed  never  shonld  I  know  one  fear  of  yonr 
so  holy.  Ah!  I  shbuUI  feel  more  distrnat.  No  time,  no  change,  no 
mean  in  my  pardon  than  you  can  sorrow,  not  even  the  loss  of  your 
think  me  in  revenge]  Were  it  an  aiTectlon,  could  make  me  forlcit  the 
acknowledged  enemy,  I  cmld  open  right  to  remember  that  you  had  once 
my  arms  tohim  at  your  hiihlliig;  but  confided  to  me  a  heart  so  noble: — ' 
theperfidioQsfriend!— .isk  it  not.  My  But" — Here  her  voice  rose  in  its  tone, 
cheek  burns  at  the  tbont^lii,  as  at  the  and  the  glow  fled  from  her  cheek — 
stain  of  a  Wow.  Givi:  me  but  to-  "  But,  OThon  the  Ever  Present,  bear 
morrow — one  day — Id^^mand  no  more  and  receive  the  solemn  vow.  If  tome 
— wholly  to  myself  auil  (o  the  past,  herefuae  tosacritice  theainthatwonld 
and  mould  me  for  the  future  aa  yon  debase  him,  tbat  sin  be  tho  barrier 
will.  Pardon,  pardon  Llu'  imgenerona  between  us  evermore.  And  may  my 
thoagbts  that  esteniii<il  distrust  to  life,  devoted  to  Thy  service,  atone  for 
yoa.  I  retract  them ;  they  aic  gone  tbe  hour  in  which  he  belied  the  naturu 
—  dispelled  before  lliose  touching  be  received  from  Thee.  Barley,  re- 
words,   those    ingennoui  eves.     At  lease  me  1     I  have  spoken :  fijrm  m 
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ley,  rising,  with  sullen  anger.  "  Bat 
at  least  I  have  not  the  meanness  to 
sell  what  I  hold  as  jastice,  though  the 
bribe  may  include  my  last  hope  of 
happiness.'* 

**  Meanness  !  Oh  unhappy,  be- 
loved Harleyl"  exclaimed  Violante, 
with  such  a  gush  of  exquisite  reproach- 
ful tenderness,  that  it  thrilled  him  as 
the  voice  of  the  parting  guardian 
angel.  *^  Meanness  I  But  it  is  that 
from  which  I  implore  you  to  save 
yourself.  Yon  cannot  judge,  you  can- 
not sec.  You  are  dark,  dark.  Lost 
Christian  that  you  arc,  what  worse 
than  heathen  darkness,  to  feign  the 
friendibip  the  better  to  betray — to 
punish  falsehood  by  becoming  your- 
self so  false — to  accept  the  confidence 
even  of  your  bitterest  foe,  and  then 
to  sink  below  his  own  level  in  deceit? 
And  oh — worse,  worse  than  all — to 
threaten  that  a  son— son  of  the  woman 
you  professed  to  love — should  swell 
your  vengeance  against  a  father.  No ! 
it  was  not  you  that  said  this— it  was 
the  Fiend ! '' 

"  Kuough  I "  exclaimed  llarley, 
startled,  conscience  -  stricken,  and 
rushing  into  resentment,  in  order  to 
escape  the  sense  of  shame.  ^*  Enough ! 
you  insult  the  man  you  professed  to 
honour." 

"  I  honoured  the  prototype  of  gen- 
tleness and  valour.  I  honoured  one 
who  seemed  to  me  to  clothe  with  life 
every  grand  and  generous  image  that 
is  born  from  the  souls  of  poet?.  De- 
stroy that  ideal,  and  you  destroy  the 


Harley  whom  I  honoured.  Hals 
to  me  for  ever.  I  will  mooni  for  Mm 
as  his  widow — faithful  to  his  memocy 
— ^weeping  over  the  thoaght  of  what 
ho  was.*'  Sobs  choked  her  Toioe;  bat 
as  Harley,  once  moro  melted,  spranff 
forward  to  regain  her  side,  she  escmped 
with  a  yet  quicker  movement,  gained 
the  door,  and,  darting  down  the  cor- 
ridor, vanished  from  his  sight. 

Harley  stood  still  one  momentv 
thoroughly  irresolute — nay,  almost  idl 
subdued.  Then  sternness,  though  lew 
rigid  than  before,  gradually  came  to 
his  brow.  The  demon  had  stIU  Ita 
hold  in  the  stubborn  and  marvellona 
pertinacity  with  which  the  man  dnnf 
to  all  that  once  struck  root  at  his 
heart.  With  a  sudden  impnlsc,  that 
still  withheld  decision,  yet  spoke  of 
sore- shaken  purpose,  he  strode  to  hia 
desk,  drew  from  it  Nora's  mannsoripC, 
and  passed  from  his  room. 

Harley  had  meant  never  to  hara 
revealed  to  Audley  the  secret  he  had 
gained,  until  the  moment  when  re* 
venge  was  consummated.  He  bad 
contemplated  no  vain  reproach.  lUa 
wrath  would  have  spoken  forth  in 
deeds,  and  then  a  word  wonld  hare 
sufficed  as  the  key  to  all.  Willing^ 
perhaps,  to  hail  some  extenuation  of 
perfidy,  though  the  possibility  of  such 
extenuation  he  had  never  before  ad« 
mitted,  he  determined  on  the  Inter* 
view  which  he  had  hitherto  so  obstl* 
nately  shunned,  and  went  straight  to 
the  room  in  which  Andley  Egertoa 
still  sate  solitary  and  fearfuL 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


Egerton  heard  the  well-known  step 
advancing  near  and  nearer  up  the 
corridor — heard  the  door  open  and 
rcclose — and  he  felt,  by  one  of  those 
ftr^nge  and  unaccountable  instincts 
which  we  call  forebodings,  that  the 
hour  he  had  dreaded  fur  so  many 
secret  years  had  come  at  last.  He 
nerved  his  courage,  withdrew  his 
hands  from  his  face,  and  rose  in  si- 
lence. No  less  silent,  Harley  stood 
before  him.  The  two  men  gazed  on 
each  other ;  yuu  might  have  heard 
their  breathing. 

**  You  have  seen  Mr  Dale  ? ''  said 
Egerton,  at  length.     **  You  know — " 

*'  All !  '*  said  Harley,  completing 
the  arrested  sentence. 


Audley  drew  a  long  sigh.  ^*  Be  It 
so ;  but  no,  Harley  ;  you  deodTO 
yourself ;  you  cannot  know  all,  from 
any  one  living,  save  myself.** 

'^  My  knowledge  comes  from  the 
dead,'*  answered  Harley,  and  the  fk-> 
tal  memoir  dropped  from  his  hand 
upon  the  table.  The  leaves  fell  with  a 
dull  low  sound,  mournful  and  faint  aa 
might  be  the  tread  of  a  ghost,  if  the 
tread  gave  sound.  They  fell,  thoae 
still  confessions  of  an  obscure  nneom* 
prehended  life,  amidst  letters  and 
documents  eloquent  of  the  strife  that 
was  then  agitating  millions,  the  fleet* 
ing,  turbulent  fears  and  hopes  that 
torture  parties  and  perplex  a  natioii ; 
the  stormy  business  of  practical  pob* 
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lie  life,  so  reiuote  from  iudiviilQal  tore  Egerton  nisei  his  head,  and  folded 
and  individnul  sorrow.  bis  anna  calmly  ;  bnt  ho  said  with  k 
Egerton'a  eye  b«w  tbem  fall.  The  melauchoiy  homility— "  I  bear  aU 
room  was  but  partially  lighted.  At  from  you  ;  it  is  juBl.  Say  on." 
tUe  distance  where  ho  siood,  he  did  "  Yon  took  from  me  the  heart  of 
not  recognise  the  characters,  but  in-  Nora  Avenel,  You  abandoned  her— 
voluntarily  he  shivered,  and  involon-  yoa  destroyed.  And  her  memory 
tarilj  drew  near.  caat  no  shadow  over  your  daily  ann- 
"  Hold  yet  awhile,"  said  Harley.  shine ;  while  over  my  thoughts— 
"  I  prodnce  my  charge,  and  then  I  over  my  life — oh,  Egerton— And  ley, 
leave  you  to  dispute  the  only  witness  Aadley  —  how  could  you  have  de- 
that  I  bring.  Andley  Egcrioo,  yon  ceivcd  mo  thus  1 "  Here  the  inherent 
took  from  me  the  gmvi^st  trust  one  tenderness  under  all  this  hata— the 
man  can  confide  to  another.  Yon  fount  imbedded  nnder  the  harden- 
knew  how  I  loved  Leonora  Avenel.  ing  atone— broke  ont.  Harley  was 
I  waa  forbidden  to  see  and  urge  my  ashamed  of  bis  weakness,  and  bur- 
suit  ;  you  had  the  aoceas  to  her  pre-  riod  on. 

sence  which  waa  denied  to  myself.     I  "Deceived- not  foranhour,  aday, 

prayed  yon  to  remove  scrnples  that  I  bnt  through  blighted  youth,  throngn 

deemed  too  generous,  and  to  woo  her,  listless  manhood — yon  suffered  me  to 

not  to  dishonour,  bat  to  be  my  wife,  nnrse  the  remorse  that  should  have 

Waa  it  80  ?    Answer."  been  your  own  ; — her  life  slain,  mine 

"  It  is  true,"  aaid  Aodtey,  his  hand  wasted ;  and  aliall  neither  of  as  have 

clenched  at  hia  heart.  revenge?  " 

"  Yoa  saw  her  whom  I  ihos  loved—  "  Revenge  I  All,  Hai'ley,  you  have 

her  thna  confided  to  yonr  honour.  Yon  had  it  I " 

wooed  her  for  yourself.    Is  it  so  ?  "  "  No,  but  I  await  it !    Not  in  vain 

"  Harley,  I  deny  it  not.      Cease  from  the  chamol  have  come  to  me 

here.  I  accept  the  penalry;— I  resign  the  records  I  produce.    And  whom 

yonr  friendship;— I  quit  your  roof;—  did  fate  select  to  discover  the  wrongs 

I  submit  to  your  contempt ;— I  daro  of  the  mother  ?—w horn  appoint  as 

not  implore  yonr  pardon.     Cease,  let  her  avenger  ?    Your  son —  your  own 

me  go  hence,  and  soon  1" — Thestrong  son;    your    abandoned,     nameless, 

man  gasped  for  breath-  son  '." 

Ilarley  looked  at  bim  steadfastly,  " Son  1— son!" 
then  turned  away  his  eyes,  and  went  "  Whom  I  delivered  from  famine, 
on.  "  Nay,"  said  he,  ''  is  that  all?  or  from  worse;  and  who,  in  return, 
Yon  wooed  her  for  yourself— you  won  baa  given  into  my  haods  the  evidence 
her.  Account  to  me  for  that  life  which  which  proclaims  in  you  the  perjured 
you  wrenched  from  mine.  Yon  arc  friend  of  Harley  L'Eatronge,  and  the 
silent.  I  will  take  on  myself  your  frandulent  seducer,  under  mock  mar- 
task; — yoD  took  that  life,  and  dc-  riage  forms— worse  than  all  franker 
Btroyed  it."  sin — of  Leonora  Avenel." 

"  Spare  me,  spare  mel"  "It  is  false — false!"    e:iclaimcd 

"  What  was  the  fate  of  her  who  Egerton,  all  bia  stateliness  and  all  his 

seemed  so  fresh  from  heaven  when  energy  restored  to  bim.    "I  forbid 

these  eyes  beheld  her  laat  ?   A  broken  yon  to  apeak  thus  to  me.    I  forbid  yon 

heart— a  dishonoured  name— an  early  by  one  word  to  snlly  the  memory  of 

doom— a  forgotten  gravestone."  my  lawful  wife." 

"  No,  no — forgotten — no  I  "  "Ahl"  said  Harley,  atartied.  "Ah! 
"Not  forgotten!  Scarce  a  j-enr  false! — prove  llial,  and  revenge  la 
passed,  and  you  were  married  to  an-  ovcrl  Thank  Heaven  t" 
other.  I  aided  yon  to  form  those  "  Prove  it  I  What  so  easy?  And 
nuptials  which  secured  yonr  fortunes,  wherefore  have  I  delayed  the  proof — 
You  have  bad  rank,  and  power,  and  wherefore  concealed,  but  from  tender- 
fame.  Peers  call  yon  the  type  of  ness  to  you — dread,  too— a  selfish 
English  gentlemen.  Priests  hold  you  but  human  dread— to  lose  in  you  the 
as  a  model  of  Christian  honour.  Strip  sole  esteem  that  T  covet ; — the  only 
the  mask,  Andley  Egerton ;  let  the  mourner  who  wonld  have  shed  one 
world  know  yon  for  what  you  are  ! "  tear  over  the  stone  inscribed  with 
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some  lying  epitaph,  in  which  it  will 
suit  a  party  purpose  to  proclaim  the 
gratitude  of  a  nation.  Vain  hope.  I 
resign  it!  But  yon  spoke  of  a  son. 
AlaSf  alas  I  yon  are  again  deceived. 
I  heard  that  I  had  a  son — years,  long 
jears  ago.     I  sought  him,  and  fonnd 


came  to  Nora's  nnexpccted  retura  i» 
her  father*s  house — her  death — Ui 
conquest  of  his  own  grief,  thai  he 
might  spare  Harlej  the  abnipt  shodk 
of  learning  her  decease.  He  had 
himself  from  the  dead,  in 
sympathy  with  the  living.  He  speka 
a  grave.    But  bless  yon,  Ilarley,  if    of  Ilarley's  illness,  so  neariy  ftitri 


you  succoured  one  whom  you  even 
crringly  suspect  to  be  Loonora^s 
child ! "  He  stretched  forth  his  hands 
as  he  spoke. 

"  Of  your  son  we  will  speak  later," 
said  Uarley,  strangely  softened. 
"  Bnt  before  I  say  more  of  him,  let 
me  ask  you  to  explain— let  me  hope 
that  you  can  extenuate  what — " 

"  You  are  right,"  interrupted  Egcr- 
ton,  with  eager  quickness.  ^^  You 
would  know  from  my  own  lips  at 
last  the  plain  tale  of  my  osm  oflfenco 
against  you.  It  is  due  to  both.  Pa- 
tiently bear  me  out.*' 

Then  E;:orton  told  all;  his  own 
love  for  Li^ouora  —  his  struggles 
again.^t  what  he  felt  as  treason  to  his 
friend — hi.s  sudden  discovery  of  Nora's 
love  for  him  ;--on  that  discovery,  the 
overthrow  of  all  his  resolutions  ;  their 
secret  marriage — their  separation; 
Nora's  flight,  to  which  Audley  still 
assigned  but  her  groundless  vague 
suspicion  that  their  nuptials  had  not 
been  legal ;  and  her  impatience  of  his 
own  delay  in  acknowledging  the  rite. 

His  listener  interru])ted  him  here 
with  a  few  questions;  the  clear  and 
prompt  replies  to  which  enabled  Har- 
ley  to  detect  I>evy's  plausible  per- 
version of  the  facts ;  and  he  vaguely 
gut'ssed  the  cause  of  the  usurer's 
faUehood,  in  the  criminal  passion 
which  the  ill-fated  bride  had  ius|>ired. 

**  E^'ert«)n/'  .«»aid  Harley,  stifling 
with  an  etl'ort  his  own  wrath  against 
the  vile  deceiver,  '*  if,  on  re:uling 
those  papers,  you  find  that  I^^onora 
had  more  excuse  for  her  suspicions 
and  flight  than  you  now  drem,  and 
discover  pf»rtidy  in  one  to  whom  you 
trnstcMl  vinir  secret,  le:ivc  his  punish- 
niOMt  to  Heaven.  All  that  you  say 
Convinces  me  more  and  more  that  we 
cannot  even  see  tlin>ui;h  ttie  cloud, 
much  less  u'uide  the  thunderl>oit.  But 
pDceeil.** 

Audley  looked  surprise<l  and  star- 
tled, and  his  eye  turned  wistfully  to- 
wards the  pa|H»rs;  but  after  a  short 
pause  he  continued  his  recital.     He 


repeated  Harley*s  jealons  woids, 
*^  that  he  would  rather  monm  Nora*s 
death,  than  take  comfort  from  tiha 
thought  that  she  had  loved  anothor.* 
He  spoke  of  his  jonmej  to  the  vll* 
lage  where  Mr  Dale  had  told  hioi 
Nora's  child  was  placed — and,  hearing 
that  child  and  mother  were  alika 
gcme,  ^^  whom  now  conld  I  right  by 
acknowledging  a  bond  that  I  feand 
would  so  wring  your  heart  ?  '*  Aodl^ 
again  paused  a  moment,  and  i  rmnimMl 
in  short,  ner\'ons,  impressive  sea- 
tences.  This  cold,  austere  man  of  the 
world  for  the  first  time  bared  his 
heart — unconscious,  perhaps,  that  he 
did  so— unconscious  that  he  revealed 
how  deeply,  amidst  state  cares  moA 
public  distinctions,  be  had  felt  the 
absence  of  atfections — how  mecha- 
nical was  that  outer  circle  in  the  folde 
of  life  which  is  called  ^^  a 
how  valueless  wealth  had 
none  to  inherit  it.  Of  his  gnawiMP 
and  progressive  disease  alone  be  did 
not  s|)eak ;  he  was  too  prood  and  leo 
masculine  to  appeal  to  pity  for  phjai- 
cal  ills.  He  reminded  Harley  hov 
often,  how  eagerly,  year  after  Tear, 
month  after  month,  he  had  urged  Ui 
friend  to  rouse  himself  from  moamM 
dreams,  devote  his  native  powers  te 
his  country,  or  seek  the  sorer  felich^ 
of  domestic  ties.  ^'Selfish  in  then 
attempts  I  might  be,*'  saidEgertoa; 
''  it  was  only  if  I  saw  yoa  restored  to 
happiness  tliat  I  could  believe  joa 
could  calmly  hear  my  explanatioB  of 
the  past,  and  on  the  floor  of  some 
liap|)y  home  grant  me  yoor  forgive- 
ness.' I  longed  to  confess,  and  I 
danMl  not;  often  have  the  words 
rushe<l  to  my  li|M — as  often  some 
chance  sentence  from  yon  rcpelleA 
me.  In  a  wonl,  with  yon  were  so  en- 
twined all  the  thoughts  and  affectioaa 
of  mv  youth — even  those  that  hannted 
the  grave  of  Nora— that  I  conld  not 
bear  to  resii^n  your  friendship,  aadv 
surrounded  by  the  esteem  and  honoor 
of  a  world  I  cared  not  for,  to  meet  the 
contempt  of  yonr  reproachfiil  eje.** 
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Amidst  all  that  Andle;  sud — 
amidst  all  that  admitted  of  no  excuse 
—two  prcdomiiiaDt  sentiaieDta  stood 
clear,  in  unioistakable  and  toncbing 
pathos.  Renioraeful  regret  for  the 
lost  Nora— and  self-acctisiiig,  earnest, 
almost  feminine  teademesa  for  the 
friend  be  had  deceived.  Thus,  an  Im 
eoQtinaed  to  speak,  Harley  uuin-  nud 
mors  forgot  even  the  remembruitue  of 
his  own  guiltj  Mid  terribli^  iutervnl 
of  hate ;  tbe  gulf  that  had  ho  darkly 
yawned  between  the  two  closed  ap, 
leaving  them  still  standing,  n-,  ii  were, 
aide  by  side,  as  in  their  '•iiinHiiboy 
days.  But  he  remained  silent,  listcn- 
iog— shading  his  hce  from  Audlej, 
and  aa  if  under  some  anfi,  but 
enthralling  spell,  till  Egertou  thus 
closed — 

"  And  now,  Harley,  all  la  told. 
YoD  spoke  of  revenge?" 

"  Revenge!"  muttered  llartey, 
starting. 

"  And  believe  me,"  coDlinuod  Kger- 
toD,  "  were  revenge  in  yonr  |"j»er,  1 
should  rejoice  at  it  as  an  adiiii'ment. 
To  receive  an  injury  In  retni  ii  fiir  that 
which,  first  from  yonthfuL  |iMsion, 
and  afterwards  from  the  iailnniiy  of 
purpose  that  concealed  the  wronii.  1 
have  inflicted  upon  yon — wtiy,  that 
would  soothe  my  conscience,  uiid  riii»L' 
my  lost  stif-estecm.  Tbe  soil'  ri'vi-niw 
you  can  bestow  takes  the  fipim  «tiiib 
most  humiliates  me ; — to  revi'n^-,  !.<  to 
pardon." 

Ilarlcy  groaned;  and,  srill  hidiug 
bi^  fMce  with  one  hand,  atrelilnd  forth 
the  other,  but  rather  with  ili<>  air  of 
one  who  entreats  than  wbn  uccords 
forciveness.  Aadley  took  aiid  pn:«cd 
the  band  thus  extended. 

"  And  now,  Harley,  fare*  .11-  With 
the  dawn  I  leave  this  boasi-.  I  can- 
not now  accept  your  aid  in  tbi*  elec- 
tion. Levy  shall  annonncA  my  rmig- 
natioii.  Kaudal  I<ealle,  if  yo;i  ^u  pleaao 
it,  may  be  retnrned  in  my  ii''it>l.  Ho 
has  abilities  which,  under  i-ui'u  |[nld- 
ancc,  may  serve  his  cotutrr ;  and  I 
have  no  ri)[ht  to  reject,  frum  vain 
pride,  whatever  will  prtmoii'  ibe  ca- 
reer of  one  whom  I  andertijok,  aaii 
have  failed,  to  serve." 
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"Ay,  ay,"  mnttered  Harley; "  thtak 
not  of  Randal  Leslie;  think  bnt  of 
yonr  son." 

"  My  sou  1  But  are  yon  anre  tbat 
he  Btill  Uvea  ?  Ton  smile ;  you — yon 
— oh,  Harley — I  took  from  yon  tht 
mother — give  to  me  the  ion;  break 
my  biinrt  with  Krntitudc.  Your  re- 
venge is  found  I" 

Liird  L't^ttrsnfte  rose  with  a  sudden 
start— gaced  on  Atidley  fur  a  moment 
^Irresolute,  not  from  resentment,  bst 
from  shame.  At  that  motneot  he  ww 
the  man  liomtiloil ;  lie  was  the  man 
wlici  feartHl  rrproach,  and  who  needed 
futrdon.  Audk'y.nulilivimnKwIutwu 
tbuspaaiSus:in  llarky'alireiul, turned 
away,  "  i'uu  think  that  I  ask  too 
mnch ;  and  yel  all  that  1  can  tE>va  to 
the  fhM  of  my  love  and  the  liolr  of 
my  name,  is  the  wnrtltleso  blesiung  of 
a  rninud  mm.  Harley,  I  uy  no  tflore. 
I  Uaro  not  add,  '  You  loo  loved  his 
mother!  and  with  a  deefx-r  and  a 
QuLlur  love  than  mine.'  "  ile  stopped 
short,  and  Harley  Ann;;  himself  on  his 
breast. 

"  Me — me — pardon  me,  Andlcy  I 
Yonr  oflcnai  has  been  ullriit  to  mine. 
Yua  hitvn  told  mn  yonr  ulfeuce ;  never 
cjin  1  name  to  yon  my  own.  R^olw 
thai  we  have  both  lo  exdiango  far- 
civcneiM.  Slid  in  that  exchan|[0  wo 
»ri>i'(|iiili4Ktill.  Andtny — l>r<itliPrB stilL. 
I^i^'k  up— luuk  up ;  think  that  we  are 
Uyjf.  now  as  we  wuro  oucu;— boys 
wliu  bare  had  i\\tit  wild  qnarrol  — 
and  the  moment  It  b  over,  (m1  doarw 
to  each  other  than  before." 

"  Uh,  Harltry,  this  u  reveofp !  It 
slrikiM  hom«,  nittnnarMl  Lgerton, 
and  tear*  gnitlied  fa«t  from  eye*  ibu 
codUI  havn  ipufil  unwinking  ou  tbe 
rank.  The  c^lodc  struck;  Harley 
sprang  forward. 

"Ibave timeyet,"hecHed.  "Mnch 
to  do  and  lo  nnd«.  Yon  are  vaved 
ttwa  the  Km>|i  of  l.rvy— yunr  election 
will  be  won— your  furtuuea  in  mocb 
may  be  restom— you  have  t>efbre 
yun  honours  not  yel  adtiercd — yonr 
carver  as  yet  Is  »Garce  begnn — yonr 
BOO  yon  will  rabraca  la-momw. 
L«l  ma  go— roar  band  ajrainl  Ab, 
Andlcy,  m  *m11  ba  so  happy  yetl " 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  a  symptom  of 
approaching  senility,  but  we  are  forced 
to  confess  that,  with  each  successive 
year,  our  faith  in  the  anthenticity 
of  books  diminishes.  The  time  was 
when  we  swallowed  the  narratives  of 
Siudbad  with  as  much  zest  and  devo- 
tion as  could  have  been  displayed  by 
Hindbad,  the  porter  who  was  expi*ess1y 
hired  as  a  listener  by  the  adventurous 
circumnavigator  of  Serendib.  In 
Mandeville,  while  we  wore  young,  we 
recognised  not  the  traces  of  a  liar. 
Mendez  Pinto  we  never  read — we  do 
not  even  know  whether  we  spell  his 
name  aright ;  but  were  ho  sevenfold 
the  fabricator  which  men  aver  him  to 
be,  we  have  seen  the  day  when  we 
would  have  bolted  his  narrative  as 
easily  as  an  apricot.  We  were  too  old 
for  Kaloolah  when  that  ingenious  ro- 
maunt  appeared,  otherwise  we  should 
have  manfully  opposed  its  being  inclu- 
ded in  the  list  of  literary  apocrypha. 
Of  course,  all  of  us  believe  most  hrmly 
in  Robinson  Crusoe,  Peter  Wilkius, 
and  Philip  Quarl ;  but,  with  these 
rare  exceptions,  what  reliance  can  be 
placed  in  the  veracity  of  those  who 
have  travelled  afar  ? 

Humble  and  modest  as  we  are,  we 
do  not  conceive  ourselves  less  liable 
to  imposition  than  was  Herodotus, 
the  Father  of  History.  That  old  Hali- 
camassian  was,  in  truth,  an  exceed- 
ingly wary  individual,  who  listened 
to  a  great  deal  of  astounding  narrative 
with  an  imperceptible  inward  pressure 
of  the  cheek ;  and  noted  it  down, 
simply  lx*canse  he  knew  the  value  of 
fiction  in  relieviA?  the  dull  monotony 
of  fact.  Since  his  day,  many  other 
men  have  arisen,  who,  pursuing  the 
same  line  of  conduct,  have  infinitely 
stimulated  that  thirst  for  adventnre 
and  voyage  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  a  civilised  peojvle.  But  long  a^o 
the  wonders  both  of  Europe  and  Asia 
have  disappeared.  What  has  become 
of  Prester  John,  that  mysterious  po- 
tentate, with  whom  half  the  kings  of 
Christendom  would  have  been  proud 
to  enter  into  alliance  ?  Whereabouts 
dwilt  the  Amazons,  the  true  assertura 


of  the  Rights  of  Woman,  who  spnniMl 
even  the  gentle  bondage  of  tbe  petti- 
loon  ?  Also  anent  the  Gentaan^ 
where  trotted  they?  or  in  what  centnl 
race- course  do  their  descendants  stfll 
exercise  for  the  Derby  ?  In  the  old 
world— or  worlds — giant  and  troglo- 
dyte alike  have  died  oat ;  nobody  ex- 
pects to  find  them,  any  more  than  the 
unicorn ;  and  the  nnboiieving  mia* 
creants  of  this  age  even  sneer  at  tto 
existence  of  the  sea-serpent. 

In  Enrope  and  Asia,  we  snspect^  It 
is  difficult  for  a  man  to  lie.    Difficolt, 
but  not  absolutely  impos8il>le  ;  for  wa 
can  conceive  the  composition  of  a  moat 
unimpeachable  book  of  wonders,  with 
the  scene  laid  in  Thibet ;  or  most  mi- 
raculous discoveries  of  natural  pheno- 
mena on  the  eastern  skirts  of  Siberia. 
Also  there  is  good  lying  still  to  be  had 
in  the  interior  of  Africa.    Round  tha 
margin  of  Lake  Tchad,  or  to  the  sooth 
of  the  Jebel  Kamrah,  a  fine,  fraeh. 
young,  unadulterated  fancy  may  stfll 
afford  to  run  riot,  and  amaze  the  world 
with  an  avalanche  of  novel  wondm. 
Were  it  not  that  we  lack  enthosiaaiB, 
and  also,  to  a  great  extent,  the  fscnitj 
of  invention,  we  should  certainljr  try 
our  hand  npon  a  batch  of  new  diseo- 
veries.    It  is  full  time  that  the  mam- 
moth should  again  appear  in   lUh. 
Another  dragon  is  wanted  to  replaoa 
that  salamander  which  Goson  slew  hi 
Rhodes.    Snake-cities  reqolre  a  re- 
vival ;  and  we  are  deddeoly  in  need 
of  a  more  closely  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  man  and  the  monkey.   The 
old  fables  are  disappearing  fast ;  ho- 
nour to  the  daring  cnief  who  will  Av- 
nish  us  with  a  new  supply  I 

Wc  grant  that,  in  America,  there 
still  exists  scope  for  a  bold  imagina- 
tion. Tlierc  are  the  Fatagoniims  in 
the  south,  a  race  of  which  little  nss 
has  been  made  since  the  days  of  Cap- 
tain Wallis.  Then  there  are  the  Lost 
Cities,  in  which  a  voyager  might 
spend  a  winter  or  two  greatly  to  ms 
profit  and  delectation;  more espedal^ 
if  he  possessed  sufficient  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  to  connect  satisfactorily  the 
inhabitants    thereof  with   the   Ten 
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Tribes.  A  glance  at  the  map  coo-  Bard  of  Hope,  iohU  epic  mood,  woalil 
vioces  us  that  iliere  is  fair  food  for  have  veotnred  to  indicate  llio  toi«are. 
fiction  towards  the  upper  aoarces  of  Aciiilles,  attended  id  his  lent  t^ 
the  Amazon  ;  mid  of  what  use  ia  fact  Briaeie,  ia  a  fine  picture  of  an  heroic 
when  70a  fiod yourself  pantingamoag  prixclighter; — conid  we  have  stood 
the  Andes?  Coodoraare  all  very  well  OntaliBSi.distended  with  buffalo  Immp, 
in  their  way ;  but  we  arc  anxious  to  making  sigus  to  his  trembling  aqnaw 
have  aometbiDg  bigger.  to  pour  out  for  him  "  the  strong  fire- 
But,  while  we  point  to  these  couu-  water  of  the  pale-face  ?"  Campbell'a 
tries  83  affording  an  nlmoat  boundless  waa,  of  coarse,  a  fancy  portraitnre — 
field  for  romatice,  and  for  barraleas  and  a  very  splendid  one  it  undoubt- 
exercise  of  invention,  we  are  sorry  to  edly  is— but  we  are  beginning  to  en- 
say  that,  in  ouf  opinion,  North  Ame-  tertain  serious  and  painful  doubts 
rica  is  dying  out.  Monsieur  Violet  whether  all  the  notions  which  we 
did  his  best  fjr  Texas ;  but  he  waa  have  hitherto  entertained  regarding 
the  iaat  of  a  great  race,  and  we  have  the  innate  nobility  of  the  Red  Indian, 
not  found  his  auccessor.  Lately,  in-  are  not  nbsolnte  exaggerations.  Wc 
deed,  at  a  railn-ny  station,  we  piclied  pnss  Pocahontas  and  Captain  Smith, 
up  a  book,  denomiuated,  if  we  recoU  What  sort  of  a  fellow  Smith  really 
lect  aright,  the  •' Hair-raisers,"  in  was,  has  never  been  fnlly  esplained ; 
which  there  was  a  considerable  allow-  but  we  take  him  to  have  been  a  long- 
anceof scalping,  nigwams,  andstam-  legged,  red-headed  son  of  a  gnu, 
pedoes ;  bnt,  on  the  whole,  it  was  whose  scalp,  fi-om  its  very  bnlliant^, 
terribly  dull.  There  was  one  scene  must  have  been  an  object  of  excessive 
of  a  ride  amidst  a  herd  of  baffalocs,  dCEire  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
which  reminded  ua  unpleasanlly  of  that  reapeclaiile  tribe  into  whose 
Falkirk  Tryst.  The  only  tolerable  hands  it  was  hia  fortune  to  fall.  The 
parts  of  the  book  were  palpable  crib-  more  honour  to  Pocahontas  1  She 
bages  from  poor  Riixton,  who  waa,  became  aware,  through  a  process  of 
indeed,  as  trne  a  lover  of  the  prairie  intuitive  logic,  that  the  possession  of 
as  ever  tightened  his  belt  from  famine,  the  sinewy  Smith,  with  his  radiant 
Bat,  even  in  Ruxton,  it  is  remarkable  locks  intact  above  his  brow,  would  be 
that  the  pure  Indian— the  aboriginal  more  valuable  to  her  than  the  sepa- 
Red-skin — cnts  but  a  poor  figure,  rated  radiance  would  be,  if  girt  arauad 
Kuxton,  we  believe,  drew  with  a  theleggiugsofhcruncle,  "TbeGriMly 
hand  as  faithfnl  as  bold ;  yet  it  is  Bear;"  and  so,  with  sweet  woman's 
evident  that  he  had  very  little  i-espect  instinct,  she  struck  in,  and  no  "  brave" 
for  the  character  of  the  "  noble  sa-  dared  forbid  the  banns.  What  conld 
vage."  This  we  hold  to  be  a  very  Smith  do  less  than  take  her  to  bis 
remarkable  instance  of  the  decadence  hairy  bosom?  To  Cooper  we  are  dis- 
and  gradual  expiry  of  fable.  We  wore  posed  to  assign  the  credit— for  anccesa 
all  nurtured  ia  the  belief  of  the  sub-  in  lietion  is  everyway  creditable — of 
lime  qualities  of  the  Indian.  Outa-  having  misled  the  civilised  world  for 
lissi,  OS  Campbell  conceived  him,  was  a  long  time  with  regard  to  the  habits 
not  very  much  sliort  of  Achilles ;  and  of  the  Redskins.  Cooper  is  a  great 
had  it  been  advisable  for  the  modem  author.  We  say  so  in  the  ^avest 
bard  to  make  the  plains  of  Wyoming  a  earnest ;  for  several  of  hia  earlier  fic- 
battle-field  like  those  of  the  Troad,  tions  have  taken  a  hold  of  the  public 
doubtless  the  tomahawk  would  have  miud  in  a  wonderful  degree,  and  those 
IS  the  Grecian  spear,  who  have  read  them  in  their  yonth, 
cannot  forget  them  in  [heir  maturity. 
That  ho  is  a  most  unequal  writer  may 
bo  allowed.  Some  of  his  novels  are 
should  have  been  favoured  with  any  so  heavy  that  it  ia  severe  work  to 
scalpingorno?  It  isaquestionofsomo  wade  through  them;  and  some  of 
artis Ileal  interest.  To  raise  the  hair  of  them,  again,  are  absolutely  childish 
aslaiseDemy  is  not  worse  than  to  drag  and  maudlin.  But,  in  his  best  days, 
his  body  about  the  field— to  sccnrc  a  he  was  a  grand  fellow  in  the  prairie 
top-lock,  as  an  honourable  trophy,  is  or  the  forest;  and  The  Lmt  of  (he 
less  mercenary  tlmn  to  make  play  for  Mohicana  ia  a  work  which  any  man 
golden  armour.    Yet  we  doubt  iif  the  might   be   proud   to   have  written. 
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Many  years  have  elapsed  since  we 
read  that  book— and  it  may  be  we 
shall  never  read  it  a^rain,  for  the  re- 
collection and  impression  of  it  is  still 
so  strong  within  us,  that  we  almost 
fear  another  perusal  might  destroy 
somewhat  of  the  charm  which  still 
haunts  us  whenever  wc  hear  its  name ; 
— but  well  do  we  remember  the  Saga- 
more, and  Uncas,  and  Natty  Bumppo, 
and  the  rest  of  the  characters  that 
figured  in  that  fascinating  tale.  It 
was  not  only  the  saj,'acity  of  the  In- 
dian '*on  the  trail"  that  then  struck 
us  with  amazementf  or  the  almost 
8Ui>erhumau  development  of  the  more 
physical  attributes— but  the  wisdom, 
the  philosophy,  the  relineuce,  the  jus- 
tice, and  the  self-denial  of  the  un- 
tutored children  of  the  desert.  Young 
as  wc  were  when  wc  read  that  tale— 
not  less  credited  than  many  a  truer 
stor}' — we  could  not  help  asking  our- 
selves whether,  if  savage  life  could 
produce  so  many  instances,  not  of 
valour  only,  or  of  improved  instinct, 
but  of  profound  estimate  of  character 
and  design,  civilisation  could  add 
much  to  the  mental  development,  or 
the  happiness  of  the  stoic  of  the  woods. 
What  Wild  the  use  of  putting  any 
question  of  the  kind?  Uncas  was, 
undoubtedly,  supposing  him  to  be  a 
real  character,  superior  to  any  young 
man  who  had  received  a  university 
education.  Of  the  three  great  springs 
of  human  action — truth,  duty,  and 
interest— he  acknowledged  but  two, 
refusing  the  more  personal  motive ; 
and,  as  Cooper  depicts  him  in  his 
splendid  heathenesse,  hi*  is  unquestion- 
ably a  more  fault h'ss  being,  as  regards 
his  mastery  of  the  pasMoiis,  and  pure 
native  feeling,  than  any  character  that 

can  l>e  extracted  from  the  writings  of  compelled  candidly  to  ftTow  onr 
pagan  anti<}uity.  In  him  the  graces 
of  chivalry  mingle  with  unsullied 
nature,  lie  is  a  compound  of  Anti- 
lochus  and  Sir  Galahad — fearless  as 
the  one,  an<l  noble  and  tender  as  the 
other.  Hut  then  ('<M»per  was  an  edn- 
cate<l  and  a  Christian  writer:  and 
where  have  we  any  assurance — or,  in 
fact,  reason — to  snp|>ose  that  his 
portraiture  was  dniwn  fmm  the  life? 
None  at  all.  Cofiper  knew  no  more 
alH)ut  the  real  habits  of  the  Red  In- 
dians, in  their  state  of  freedom,  than 
flid  the  late  Lachlan  MacTavish,  dis- 
tiller in  CampbeUtown,  who  forwarded 
to  OA  not  long  ago  a  manascript  en- 


titled, The  Last  of  tke  AsHnnUim^ 
with  a  request  that  we  would  pablUk 
it  as  a  serial  in  onr  "  world -reaownsd 
periodical."    The  enlogiatic  phnae  b 
Lachlan's — not  onrs.     We  read  tte 
novel,  penned  by  young  AlcohoUdea ; 
and,  though  we  loved  the  mmB, 
patronised  his  whisky,  we  must 
confess  that  hia  literary   prodoelkNi 
was  infernally  bad.    Hu  notion  wm 
to  transport  a  distant  relation  of  Us 
own— a  MacTavish,  of  conree — to  tbe 
wilds  of  America,  train  him  in  Che 
ways  of  the  forest,  and  finallT  eleTSta 
him  to  the  high  rank  of  Smcnem.     It 
was  a  queer  jumble  of  Celtie 
Indian  character ;  scnnachies 
ing  with  squaws,  and  duinhewi 
carousing  with  braves.    There  waa  In 
it,  if  we  remember  aright,  one  tentfc 
equestrian  combat  of  twelve,  which 
would  have  made  the  fortune  of  She 
late  Mr  Ducrow,  could  that  lamented 
artist  have  reproduced  it  in  the  chtm 
at  Astley^s.    Also  there  was  a  aafl* 
ciency  of  cedar-swamps,  cane-1 
and  snapping  turtles,  with  other 
ral  horrors  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
Transatlantic  liter9ture.      Howew, 
notwithstanding    such     allorement^ 
Tavisli  made  on  the  whole  bat  an  in- 
different leader  of  the  AasinabolnB; 
and  we  could  not  divest  oareelres  of 
the  impression  that,  instead  of  hnntivf 
buffaloes,  he  would  have  been  man 
appropriately  depicted  as  driving  a 
Sassenach  creach.    Far  are  welkw 
wbhing  to  diminish  the  poeCrf  of 
in  the  wilderness.   Willingly  we 
unsettle  no  man's  faith  in  tbe  realltiBB 
of  Crocodile  Island  — that  spleadU 
sketch  which  we  owe  to  tbe  geniu  tf 
our  beloved  contributor,  tbe 
of  Sir  Frizzle  Pumpkin — bat 


viction  that  the  RedsUnof  the 
ists  differs  as  much  from  the  scalp- 
ing  Mingo  of  reality  as  does  tte 
liritish  sailor  of  the  Surrey 
from  the  veritable  Jack  of  tlie 
castle.  Nay,  more;  we  entertain  a 
strong  suspicion  that  buffalo- hnntinf 
is,  after  all,  but  a  sorry  kiadoi 
sport,  and  certainly  not  worth  the 
fatigue  and  privation  which  eveirona 
must  necessarily  undergo  in  oraer  la 
make  the  practical  experiment. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of 
thought  by  a  perusal  of  Mr  SoIUtmi^ 
American  Rambleg^  a  book 
we  acknowledge  we  have  dcriTid 
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alittlousefnl  informatiou.  Tbeanthor,  nous  Bcribe  in  the  pay  of  a  London 

as  we  gather  from  his  owii  stalemeot,  pnbliaber,  who  had  put  forth  a  volume 

set  -Ont  for  ilie  new  conutiy  upon  no  coDtaiauig  a  most  fascinating  acconnt 

especial  misaion.     He  oeither  wanted  of  the   deliglita  of  existence  in  the 

to  iaqnire  Jnto  the  state  of  agricul-  prairies — the  said  scribe  haviog  never 

tore,  nor  to    collect    manafacturing  penetrated  beyond  the  Aslor  House 

Btatistics.    ^V'e  are  pleased  to  observe  hotel  in  New  York.     No  such  charge 

that  Jie  has  no  touch  of  the  geolo-  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Mr  Sullivan, 

gist  in  hint,  and  does  not  make  his  He  gives  us  the  prairie  and  its  people 

pages  heavy  bj  a  lumbering  affeeta-  u  he  foand  tbeni ;   and  we  are  so 

tion  of  science.    Mr  Snilivan  simply  satisfied  with  his  account,  that  should 

wanted  to  Ke  the  Uoitcd  States,  and  we  ever  be  called  upon  to  take  onr 

to  take  a  peep  at  the  prairies ;  and,  part  in  the  national  exodus,  we  have 

having  time  at  his  disposal,  he  haa  pretty  nearly  made  np  onr  mind  to 

occupied  a  year  profitably  in  these  emigrate  in  a  different  direction.    No 

objects,  as  well  as  in  visiting  the  prin-  sane  man  would  bo  inclined  to  lodge 

cipal  West  Indian  islands.   He  writes  his  honaebold  gods  in  the  interior  of 

like  a  thorough  gentleman,  wiiliont  an  Indian  wigwam, 

any  preconceived   bias ;  his  style  is  Let  us    take  Mr    Snilivan'e  first 

always  lively  and  entertaining ;  and  Indian  acquaintance  at  the  lake  of 

his  pictures  are  not  over-coloured.  St  Crois. 

Other  tourists  may  lay  claim  to  more  nQne   eftning  when  we  timped,  aa 

attention,  on  account  of  that  ostenla-  Indian,  greased  and  naked,  came  ia  to 

tious  exaggeration  which  is  too  com-  atk   for   food.    Thej  are  tho  inoEt   im- 

monly   the   fault   of  your   very   far-  provident  jxoplo,  too  proud  to  dig,  but 

travelled  author,  who,  like  the  artist,  not  in  the  teaat  too  proud  to  beg  or 

carries  bis  coloar-box  with  him,  and  thieve  ;   iiever   looting   to  the  morrow, 

never  hesitates,  for  effect,  to  dash  in  gor^as   one  day,  and  barely  sabaisling 

the  lake  and  (he  carmine      We  have  '■"   '''^   """^   monlh.     The  Chippeways 

a  strong  noti-.n  that  eomo  fellows  set  "•  *  "^'''^ir^^l  '?™'  r'J',"'^,  "*"*?' 

ont  upon  tl„.ir  iravels  with  the  deli-  '  P'??,"    !^^.'tA".  -^^f.^^vftt'lv^ 

V      *-x     -■           ^   f  I     •  .-      ^f  eTCB  pklnned,  aabe  was  uot  very  far  Iroia 

beratemten  i„n.i,o  ofdepic  ingthmga  jj^  gio-i  country,  where  he  wLld  have 

astheyreallj-iiix-,  but_ofecUpsing,by  b„„  snapped  np   like  a  joong  trout, 

all  manner  of  rheloncal   apphances.  However,  an  old  guide  tflld  na,  from  the 

the  narrativea  of  former  writers  who  manner  he  was  paint*d,  and  hia  earrjfng 

have   preceded   them    on   the    same  nothing  but  hia  arma,  not  eiea  a  blaakel, 

gronnd.     "  ^Von'l   I   draw  a  picture  that  he  imagined  he  waa  out  oo  the  war- 

of  Niagara  that  stiall  do  for  Dickens!"  path  himself,  prowling  about  iu  the  hopes 

qnoth  TimK  the  lOungcr,  as  he  finds  "f  picking  up  aome  slraj  Siotut.    The 

hiraselfandportniaoteausafconboard  moequitos,  who  were  graring  on  as  in 

the  Bteamer  at  Liverpool.   "  Look  oat  *'""''''  'i"*  ""'  "PP?"  '°.  *"""''  '""'■  „^ 

for  a  Choctaw-  d.iefl  '■  are  the  depart-  ""PP"'^  ^^  ""  ^""^^^  '"  ""^•'  '~'- 

ing  words  c-rvouiifT  Higginbotlom,  as  However,  this    fragrant    child  of 

be  valiantly  turus  his  lace,  like  ano-  nature,  whom    even  tho  moaquitos 

ther  Columtius,    towards  tho  West,  avoided,  showed   himself  to  be  no 

And,  to  do  tln^in  justice,  both  Tims  way  deficient  in   smartness.      Not- 

and  Higginbotiuru  exert  themselves  withstanding  that  he  had  been  made 

wonderfully ;  but  woe  to  the  man  who  free  of  the  camp-kettle,  ho  set  liis 

believes  thiiii !     We  lately  read,  in  affections  on  certain  movables ;  and 

the  colnmn^  <A  an  American  paper,  a  proceeded   lo  pnt  into  practice  the 

touching  account  nf  the  last  moments  socialist  principles  in  a  manner  that 

of  an  nnforniiiiiLu  Cockney,  who  was  wonld  have  won  the  heart  of  Blanqoi. 

found,  in  a  stuti^  of  extreme  starva-  On  turning  over  the  page,   we  tind 

tion,    Bomenbcre  about  the    Rocky  tbe  foliowiDg  entry :  "The  Chippe- 

Uountaing.    Tho  poor  creature  was  way  tbat  came  into  camp  the  other 

sofargonelhathocouldnotmoslicBte  night    stole    a    hatchet    and   comb/ 

the  morsel  of  dried  bull-buffalo  which  They  ore  tho  biggest  thieves  in  the 

hia   discoverer    humanely  tendered ;  world,  thinking  it  quite  as  worthy  to 

and,  with  his  dyiug  lips,  he  accnsed,  take  as  to  receive.    The  education 

as  the  shorteuer  of  bis  days,  a  noto-  of  the  yoDth,  with  regard  to  the  right 
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of  meum  and  tuum^  is  rather  Spartan, 
successful  theft  being  considered 
rather  creditable  that  otherwise,  es- 
pecially if  the  white  man  be  the 
sufferer."  The  abduction  of  the 
hatchet  is  intelligible  enough,  but 
what  the  deuce  could  the  rascal  want 
to  do  with  the  comb  ? 

Lest,  however,  it  should  be  thought 
that  the  Chippeways  are  worse  than 
other  tribes— they  are  certainly  no 
better — we  shall  take  leave  to  in- 
troduce the  reader  to  a  solemn  ban- 
quet among  the  Sioux.  We  never  yet 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
dining  in  a  pig-stye,  but  we  are 
not  convinced  that  such  a  locality 
would  be  more  sickening  than  an 
Indian  lodge.  The  scene  is  at  the 
Echo  Lake,  or,  as  it  is  there  called, 
the  Lac-qui-Parle. 

"  It  appeared  that,  after  our  departure 
on  our  first  trip,  80ino  chiefs,  of  a  dif- 
ferent band  of  Sioux,  who  were  not  there 
wlien  we  made  our  presents  before, 
had  gone  to  M'Leod  and  complained 
that  we  were  gone  to  hunt  their  buffalo, 
and  very  likely  drive  them  out  of  their 
country,  and  had  not  made  them  any  pre- 
Fcnts;  and  threatened  to  send  and  pre- 
vent our  hunting,  if  M^Leod  did  not 
make  them  some  present :  he  promised 
that  on  our  return  we  should  do  so.  One 
morning,  therefore,  about  twelve  old 
chiefs  assembled  in  the  hut,  and  we 
gave  them  some  forty  yards  of  calico, 
and  some  Tery  bad  tobacco,  with  which 
they  were  enchanted,  and  said  we  might 
kill  all  the  buffalo  in  the  country,  if  we 
could  ;  after  that,  they  invited  u.s  to  a 
dog-feast — but  in  the  absence  of  dog, 
they  gave  us  duck,  a  change  we  did  not 
regret.  The  feast  is  worth  describing. 
When   we  arrived  at   the  chief's  lodge, 

*  The  Beaver's  Tail  * — which  we  entered 
by  a  hole  like  the  entrance  to  a  bee-hive 
— we  found  an  atmosphere  of  smoke, 
and  smell  not  of  the  pleasantest. 
About  ten  old  warriors  were  nquatting 
in  tailor  fashion  round  the  fire,  over 
which  was  hanging  the  pot,  containing 
some  twenty  or  thirty  canvass-back 
ducks,  each  of  them  nearly  the  size  of 
tlirce  of  our  domeirtic  ones,  and  presided 
over  by  Dohumnch,  or  the  •  Prolific 
Punipkiii/  a  rather  pretty  squaw,  and 
the  yuunge<;t  and  favourite  wife  of  the 

*  Heaver's  Tail.*  Directly  we  were  seated, 
great  wooden  platters  were  placed  before 
n«,  loaded  with  duck  enough  to  hare 
diued  ten  people  in  England.  The 
warriors  dispensed  with  plates,  dipping 
nature's  knife  and  fork  into  the  caldron. 


Such  appetites  I  never  nw  befort,  aM 
never  wish  to  see  a^ia  :  great,  fct,  ~ 
boiled  ducks  disappeared  like  so 
snipes,  and  handfals  of  grease,  oftlM 
sistency  of  thick  arrow-root,  w«re 
in,  and  daubed  over  the  ikoe  and 
with  a  most  magnanimoo*  disregard  to 
personal  appearance.    After  eating  abont 
half-an-honr,  during  which  they  '  swellad 
visibly,'  the  old  Beaver  Tail  gave  in,  and 
with  a  grunt  of  repletion  ttU.  back  in 
a  reclining  position  ;  the  others,  evidantly 
feeling  very  uneasy,  soon  followed  Ua 
example,  and  the  miserable  mmaina  of 
the  feast  were  removed  to  be  diapoead  of 
by  the  squaws,  children,  and  dogi,  in 
turn.    After  we  had  sat  some  time,  tha 
old    chief   produced  a    medicine    pipe, 
which,   with  the    accompanying    kinni- 
kinnik  bag,  he  handed  to  the  yonngeet 
chief  present,  who  loaded  and  lighted  it, 
and,  after  turning  the  bowl  and  blowing 
a  cloud  to  each  of  the  four  qnartera  ef 
the  heavens,  handed  it  to  the  old 
The  Indians,  on  any  great  oceaaion,; 
a  point  of  propitiating  the  Great  Spirit 
by  turning  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  to  tka 
four  quarters  of  the  heavens.     After  tka 
old  Beaver  had  taken  six  or  seven  pnfl^ 
he  passed  it  to  us,  and  we,  doing  like- 
wise, passed  it  to  the  others,  by  whoa 
it  was  inhaled  with  a  gmnt  of  plcaenra. 
When  an  Indian  lights  a  pipe,  it  is  alwaya 
handed  round  to  the  company  proaaai, 
taking  the  same  direction  aa  tke  wine 
does  with  us-  -viz.,  with  the  bqd. 

*'  After  wc  had  smoked  a  short  tiae  in 
silence,  the  old  Beaver  rose,  aad,  in  the 
unmusical  language  of  bis  tribe, 
more  so  by  his  disgusting  state  of 
tion,  began  a  complimentary 
saying  what  pleasure  it  gave  hia  to 
his  white  brethren,  (this  was  ratlM 
double  entendre t  for  the  old  villain 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  thoee 
killed  the  Americans  in  the  springs 
most  probably  had  some  of  their  hair 
lianging  from  his  leggings  at 
moment  I)  and  wishing  to  know 
we  had  come  for,  and  whether  we 
brought  anything  for  him.  When  ha 
had  done  speaking,  a  gmntof  aequieseenea 
went  round,  when  we,  through  the  in- 
terpreter, told  him  that  our  Great  WUto 
3Iother,  having  heard  of  the  fame  of  tha 
warriors  of  the  great  Dahcotah  nation^ 
had  said,  'Go  and  see  whether  their 
warriors  ci^ual  mine  ; '  and  that  we 
crossed  the  Big  Salt  Lake,  aad 
from  the  rising  son ;  and  that  oar  B^ 
Mother,  knowing  that  her  Red  Brothen 
liked  tobacco  and  powder,  had  sent  them 
some.  On  this  we  produced  a  small 
quantity  of  tobacco,  and  some  powder* 
and  paint,  and  beads,  which  latter  wera 
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immediately  handed  to  the  squaws  to  be 
worked  into  ornaments.  After  this  we 
struck  up  a  great  friendship,  and  a  small 
flask  of  fire-water  being  produced,  the 
Indian  reserre  disappeared,  and  thej 
chatted,  and  joked,  and  laughed.  One 
old  chief,  ^  Le  Croup  Perc^,'  grew  quite 
affectionate  ;  he  said  that  he  not  onlj 
loTed  his  white  brethren,  but  his  white 
sisters,  and  mothers,  and  grandmothers  t 
— in  fact,  all  his  white  relations.  I  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  the  Beaver  Tail's 
pipe,  and  he  was  equally  struck  with  a 
shirt  of  mine,  of  a  sort  of  bed-eurtaiii 
pattern,  which,  being  worn  rather  thread- 
bare, I  had  intended  committing  to  the 
flames  ;  on  my  proposing  to  make  an 
exchange,  he  was  delighted,  and  in  a 
moment  my  shirt  was  adorning  his  greasy 
person,  and  I  was  reduced  to  Indian 
costume  with  a  Tengeance — and  indeed, 
before  we  broke  up,  nearly  all  our  ayail- 
able  garments  were  exchanged  for  pipes, 
mocassins,  &c.,  and  we  returned  quite 
destitute  of  superfluous  clothing. 

"  Amongst  the  Indians  it  is  considered 
a  manly  accomplishment  to  be  able  to 
eat  a  great  quantity  ;  and  a  young 
%yarrior,  eating  for  reputation,  will  con- 
sume as  much  as  20  lb.  of  fresh  meat  at  one 
sitting.  I  knew  one  old  scoundrel, '  The 
Old  Racoon/  who  ate  120  potatoes,  and 
would  have  eaten  as  many  more  if  his 
friends  had  not  stopped  him — not  firom 
any  regard  to  his  own  good,  but  from  the 
fear  that  none  would  l^  left  for  them." 

As  a  practical  professor  of  vegeta- 
rianism, the  Old  Racoon  was  well 
(iualificd  to  have  dined  at  the  board 
of  Mr  Brotherton.  Beastly  as  they 
appear  at  their  meals,  it  is  neverthe- 
less safer  to  gobble  raw  dock  with  a 
Red  Indian,  than  to  meet  him  on  the 
open  prairie.  It  may  be  possible, 
though  not  probable,  that  he  could, 
by  some  violent  exercise  of  volition, 
overcome  the  strong  impulse  which 
attracts  him  to  yoor  saddle-bags;  bat 
no  Indian  virtue  is  powerfiil  enough 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  your  hair. 
Premature  baldness,  which  is  not 
mnch  coveted  in  this  country,  is  the 
first  of  all  blessings  in  those  American 
states  that  border  on  the  territories 
of  the  savage.  Few  are  the  certifi- 
cates that  reach  Messrs  Rowland  and 
Son,  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Far 
West  I  In  order  to  travel  with  any- 
thing like  safety,  your  head  must  be 
like  a  billiard  ball.  No  greater  mis- 
take can  be  committed  than  to  take 
ofl*  your  hat,  if  you  haye  anything 
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like  a  dtevdurey  to  a  Chippeway,  a 
Sioux,  or  a  Crow — ^it  is  Hke  exhwH- 
iug  your  purse  to  a  footpad,  who 
knows  that  he  can  meet  you  half-aa- 
hour  afterwards  in  a  dark  lane,  and 
who  will  meet  you  undoubtedly,  and 
ease  you  of  your  burden,  if  you  are 
not  able  to  offer  resistance.  The 
Sioux,  according  to  Mr  Sulliyan,  pos- 
sess the  unenyiable  distinction  of 
behig  the  most  demoniacal  of  all  the 
Indian  tribes.  **  Th^  are,"  he  says, 
'^  yeiy  cruel  in  war,  tortnrinff  their 
prisoners,  \S  i\iej  take  any,  ^hich, 
howeyer,  does  not  often  happen,)  in 
the  most  inhuman  manner,  mutUa^nff 
and  hacking  them  to  pieces,  and 
sometimes,  in  theU:  sayage  excite- 
ment, even  eating  pieces  of  their  flesh. 
The  Sioux  scalp  in  a  more  blood- 
thirsty manner  than  other  Indians;- 
not  contenting  themselves  with  the 
mere  scalp,  but,  when  practieaUe^ 
taking  the  features,  nose,  lips,  ears." 
&c.  For  the  credit  of  Tobias  Smol- 
lett, we  are  glad  to  recdye  such  dia- 
tinct  corroboration  of  the  practioea  of 
these  beastly  savages,  as  originallj 
detailed  by  lieutenant  Lisinahago, 
whose  narratiye  doubtless  must  D6 
fiuniliar  to  every  classical  reader. 
Some  passages  in  Mr  Sollivaii's  book 
remind  us  irresistibly  of  the  bridal 
ceremonies  observed  at  the  marriage 
of  Squhikinaooosta  with  the  Scot^ 
which,  indeed,  we  fM  an  irresistible 
desire  to  insert 

'^  The  princess  had  neither  ahoea,  itoek- 
ittgs,  shift,  nor  any  kind  of  linen ;  her 
bridal  dzees  eonsiated  of  a  petticoat  of 
red  baize,  and  a  fringed  blanlraty  fiwtened 
about  her  shoulders  with  a  copper  skewer; 
but  of  ornaments  she  had  great  plenty. 
Her  hair  was  corioasly  plaited,  and  ia- 
terwoven  with  bobbins  of  hnman  bone; 
one  eye-lid  was  painted  green  and  the 
other  yellow;  the  cheeks  were  bine;  the 
lips  white,  the  teeth  red,  and  there  was 
a  black  list  drawn  down  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  as  fiur  as  the  tip  of  the  nose ; 
a  couple  of  gaudy  parrot's  feathers  were 
stuck  thnmgh  the  wision  of  the  nostrils; 
there  was  a  blue  stone  set  in  the  ehbi: 
her  ear-rincs  consisted  of  two  pieces  ef 
hickory,  of  the  siae  and  shape  of  drma* 
sticks :  her  arms  and  legs  were  adomsd 
with  bracelets  of  wampom;  her  breast 
glittered  with  numeroui  strings  of  dasf 
beads ;  she  wore  a  onripiis  pouch  or 
pocket,  of  woTon  gns%  elegantly  palaled 
with  various  eokors ;  aboat  her  neck  was 
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hung  the  fresh  scalp  of  »  Mohawk  war- 
rior, whom  her  deceased  lover  had  Utely 
slain  in  battle  ;  and,  fiaally,  she  was 
anointed  ftt>m  head  to  foot  with  bear's 
grease,  which  sent  forth  a  most  agreeable 
odonr.*' 

Wo  should  have  been  more  chary 
of  these  quotations,  did  we  believe 
that  there  exists  the  remotest  chance 
of  the  Redskins  improving  towards 
civilisation,  or  abandoning,  at  the 
least,  the  more  abominable  practices 
of  their  forefathers.  But  we  cannot 
say  that  we  have  any  such  faith  in 
their  future  destiny.  As  there  are 
some  animals  which  cannot  be  tamed, 
BO  there  are  some  races  of  men  that 
seem  proof  against  all  civilisation. 
We  are  aware  that  this  view  is  unpo- 
pular, nay,  abhorred  by  a  certain  class 
of  philanthropists,  who,  we  verily  be- 
lieve, would,  without  hesitation,  un- 
dertake to  tame  a  Kaftir,  or  to  edu- 
cate an  Australian  nomad  in  the 
higher  branches  of  mathemat  ics.  Such 
gentlemen  had  better  go  to  the 
prairies,  and  cxerci<Hi  their  persuasive- 
ness in  person.  Right  glad  may  they 
be  if  they  are  allowed  to  return  with 
their  hair,  though  without  a  single 
convert ;  for  wc  fiincy  that  even  the 
"  Old  Racoon"  would  decline  to  en- 
tertain them  permanently  in  liiis  lodge. 
That  any  man  in  his  senses  should 
hanker  after  the  Indian  life,  would 
appear  to  be  almost  incredible.  And 
yet  there  have  been  instances  of  men 
who,  in  spite  of  delicate  nurture,  have 
rushed  otf  to  the  wilderness,  and  of 
their  own  accord  embraced  the  loath - 
somene.'i.'it  of  barbari:?m.  It  is*  to  bo 
hoped  that  ignorance  morr  than  in- 
cliuation  ha-t  led  to  such  lamentable 
and  disgraceful  cases  of  back.<Ii<ling ; 
for  not  even  the  temptation  vf  porfoct 
fn»edom  can  be  pU'd  in  excuse  for 
such  an  nbnc'^ation  of  the  higher 
duties  of  humanity.  On  this  point 
Mr  Sullivan  makes  the  following  most 
just  observations  : — 

"  The  cant  about  the  trammels  of  civi- 
lisation, atid  the  perfect  liborty  and  inde* 
penilrncti  ot'  the  !*avage  in  bin  native 
state,  ruamiiig  whero  he  Ii:<tcth.  is  all 
huiubiii;;  nobody,  in  reality,  has  Iv-^-: 
]il>erty  than  the  savage  Inilian.  He  can- 
not ttay,  This  country  and  manner  of  life 
doeri  not  t^iiit  me;  I  will  go  and  live  else- 
where. The  instant  he  ieU  hi*  foot  out 
of  hit  own  country,  he  knows  he  will  be 


scalped.  His  pomtion  naliwa  lo 
ter — '  In  the  sweat  of  thy  broi 
thou  eat  bread.'  His  every  noveoMBt  ii 
taken  up  by  his  exertion  to  pToenrs  flMi^ 
The  laws  even  of  the  society  ho  exiola  ia 
render  him  anything  bnt  a  free  agwit. 
Witness  the  yonng  warrior  whoM  lodft 
was  slit  up  on  a  cold  winter'o  ni^bt,  aai 
his  gun  broken,  becanso  ho  had  hontoA 
without  leave,  (game  laws,  with  »  rm^ 
geancc  !)  The  more  ciriUsod  and  «■- 
lightened  a  country  beeomeSy  the 
liberty  of  thought  and  action  ita 
tants  enjoy.  The  honoet  labourer 
sweeper  of  croraiDgs  in  London  hao 
real  freedom  than  the  proudest  ehicf 
ever  hunted  buffalo  on  the  prauie." 

Of  buffalo  hunting,  the  deacendanft 
of  O'Sullivan  More  speaks  nther 
contemptuously.  Of  oar  own  know- 
ledge, having  never  been  adopted  1^ 
the  Old  Racoon,  Big  Sknnk,  Wad- 
dling Tortoise,  or  any  other  IndiSB 
chief,  we  can  neither  corroborate  nor 
refute  his  statement ;  bnt  we  haTO  a 
strong  impression  that  his  ^iew  is 
essentiallv  correct. 


**  The  next  morning,  on  awakening  wt 
found  seven  large  bulls  close  to  caap. 
We  '  ran'  them  and  killed  them  slip  oar 
guides,  I  believe,  doing  the  greater  part 
of  the  execution  ;  they  were  battar 
mounted,  and  more  up  to  the 
Running  buffalo  for  the  first  time, 
the  sensation  of  galloping  alongvido  a 
brute  that  appears  as  large  as  a  hayetack, 
is  novel  and  exciting;  bnt  after  roaai^f 
them  a  few  times  the  sport  loses  ita  as* 
citement;  and,  for  my  part,  I  woald 
have  ten  minutes  with  a  pack  of 
across  the  wor^t  county  in  Knglaad, 
kill  all  the  buffalo  on  the  prairie. 
bulls  generally  allow  you  to  approach 
within  rjOU  yardn  before  they  start  off 
ii  In  cuum.  A  good  horse  will  catch  thorn 
in  lialf  a  mile;  and  once  op  and  aloaf- 
fiide,  the  pleasure  is  over,  as  yon  keep  oa 
loading  and  firing  as  fast  as  yon  eaa  al  a 
<lidtauce  of  five  or  six  yards,  till  tfm 
animal  dropn  or  ftopii,  wlien  joa  di^ 
mount  and  fini£>h  him  at  your  leii 
The  death-fttru^gles  of  such  an  enoi 
brute  (and  they  die  very  hard) 
painful  to  witncM.  The  sport  is  jail 
dangerouo  enough  to  keep  np  a  whole 
some  exritement,  and  to  originate  tales 
of  hair-breadth  escapes  without  nnmbar. 
There  i^  the  chance  of  your  horse  pnttiag 
hit  foot  into  a  fox  or  badi;er  earth;  thaia 
is  the  chance  of  the  bull  slopfring 
denly  and  taming  round,  in  which 
most  probably,  he  receives  the  hersa  aa 
his  horns,  and  you  make  a  voyafi  9i  dto- 
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CO  very  over  his  head;  and  there  is  the 
cliance,  if  you  arc  fortunate,  of  his  run- 
ning at  you  when  he  is  wounded.  I  only 
spoak  of  these  dangers  from  hearsay,  as 
all  tlie  bulls  I  saw  were  in  far  too  great 
a  hurry  to  get  away,  to  have  any  idea  of 
turning  upon  their  pursuers." 

As,  therefore,  neither  the  people 
nor  the  sport  on  the  prairies  appear 
to  be  very  inviting,  wo  advise  none 
of  our  friends  who  may  be  meditat- 
ing a  distant  expedition,  to  penetrate 
so  fiir.  It  is  always  safe  to  keep, 
at  least,  upon  the  skirts  of  civilisa- 
tion. When  you  pass  beyond,  and 
get  into  the  howling  wilderness,  you 
are  likely  to  be  in  a  sad  quandary. 
Hunger  and  cold  must  be  your  daily 
concomitants ;  and  although  we  can 
>ery  well  believe  that  buffalo-hump 
tastes  divinely  after  a  long  ride,  you 
cannot  calculate  upon  such  a  luxury 
t'very  day,  but  must  make  up  your 
mind,  on  a  pinch,  to  dine  off  wolf  or 
skunk.  Mr  Sullivan  did  not  like 
wolf,  at  which  we  are  not  surprised ; 
and  we  fancy  it  would  require  some 
determination  to  make  a  hearty  meal 
on  w  easels.  But  let  us  suppose  that 
you  have  somehow  or  other  contrived 
to  procure  the  wherewithal  to  satisfy 
an  appetite  never  so  ravenous  as 
on  the  prairie — that  you  are  even 
rn.ihh'd  to  solace  yourself  with  a 
miKlicum  of  mm,  and  to  blow  a 
(loud  before  turning  into  roost— that 
ji  hu'in}  cotton  tree  is  blazing  in  the 
midst  of  the  bivouac,  and  that  yon 
an-  tree  from  any  apprehension  that 
in  tlu*  course  of  the  night  either 
Crow  or  Sioux  will  make  a  larcenous 
uttt'm|)t  on  your  horses, — granting 
you  this  favourable  combination  of 
circumstances,  which  is  by  no  means 
tif  troquent  occurrence,  what  will  be 
ilh'  nature  of  your  slumbers? 

"  We  *  humped  *  it  for  four  days, 
Miowing  and  hlecting  continually,  with 
the  ^;llow  several  inches  deep,  and  a 
wind  that  wont  through  you  and  came 
out  the  other  side  without  stopping. 
V'>u  felt  t]i«.»  breath  out  of  your  body 
w.t  ^  4uito  a-»  cold  as  the  air  you  took  in. 
\\\-  liml  no  fire  but  from  buffalo-dung, 
\\  liit'h  took  a  long  time  to  collect,  and 
tlun  l.'i>ted  but  a  very  short  time,  giving 
scarcely  any  heat.  Lying  down  in  snow, 
with  nothing  to  eat,  and  awakening 
next  morning  half  frozen,  and  the  snow 
nearly  a  foot  deep  over  you,  was  by  no 
moans  cheerful.      A  buffalo  robe  is  the 


warmest  thing  possible,  so  long  as  yoo 
can  exclude  the  air;  but  during  those 
cold  drifting  winds  on  the  prairies,  if  a 
crevice  of  half-an-inch  got  open,  you 
were  half  frozen;  the  wind  came  direct 
fi-om  the  Pole,  with  hardly  a  stick  or  a 
hill  to  break  its  keenness.  AH  our 
flour,  pork,  tea,  and  coffee  had  been  ex- 
hausted for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  we 
had  nothing  but  meat,  meat,  meat,  harder 
and  harder,  half  cooked,  and  more  indi- 
gestible every  day,  washed  down  with 
either  snow  water,  which  is  very  un- 
wholesome, or  stagnant  pool  water,  got 
with  much  difHculty  by  chopping  a  hole 
in  the  ice.  One  day,  when  the  repe- 
tition of  buffalo  meat  had  become  ex- 
tremely nauseons,  we  boiled  a  few  tit-bits 
of  some  of  the  large  wolves  we  had 
killed,  and  ate  them  par  prcftrencc ;  but 
I  cannot  say  it  was  an  improvement." 

^Commend  us  by  all  means  to  a 
four-poster  I  Unpleasant  as  may  be 
the  interior  of  a  lodge,  we  would 
rather  remain  there,  even  if  deprived 
of  the  fascinating  society  of  the  Pro- 
lific Pumpkin,  than  run  the  risk  of 
being  frozen  to  death  on  those  bleak 
and  abominable  wastes.  We  hope 
we  are  not  much  more  effeminate 
than  our  fathers;  and,  although  we 
dislike  at  all  times  lying  out  of  doors, 
we  think  we  could  make  shift  beside 
a  hay-cock.  But  the  mere  thought 
of  these  nights  on  the  prairie  chills 
us  to  the  very  marrow. 

Many  men  will  cheerfully  undergo 
great  hardships  in  the  cause  of 
science;  and  we  have  even  known 
one  or  two  nincompoops,  who  nearly 
fell  martyrs  to  their  exorbitant  appe- 
tite for  scenery.  A  keen  sportsman, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  will  face  any- 
thing; and  so  will  a  pedlar  for  the 
sake  of  a  virgin  market.  But  what 
can  tempt  people,  who  neither  care 
for  scenery,  science,  sport,  nor  profit, 
to  the  prairies  ?  Nay,  what  tempta- 
tion is  there  even  for  enthusiasts? 
Far  better  scenery,  we  are  assured 
on  every  hand,  can  be  had,  combined 
with  comfort.  Science  is  at  sea  on 
the  prairies;  and  the  philosopher, 
yielding  to  the  savage,  confesses 
himself  to  be  little  better  than  an 
ass.  Sport,  as  we  have  seen,  is  bnt 
indifferent — ^in  fact,  a  day*s  deer- 
stalking in  the  Atholo  forest  is  worth 
the  whole  buffalo  season.  As  for 
trade,  we  imagine  that  it  is  difficult 
to  effect  even  a  tolerable  stroke  of 
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busincssi,  now  that  beaver  skins  have 
dccliucd  in  value;  for  unless  the 
traders  were  to  accept  scalps  in 
exchange  for  calico  and  powder, 
there  is  little  else  to  be  obtained  from 
the  cabin  of  an  Indian  brave.  And, 
as  yet,  though  **  hair"  is  commonly 
quoted,  we  have  seen  no  entry  in  the 
Liverpool  mercantile  lists  under  the 
specific  denomination  of  "  scalps." 
Our  feeling,  with  regard  to  Mr  Sul- 
livan, IS  that  of  extreme  gratitude 
for  his  candid  account  of  the  hard- 
6hi])s  which  beset  his  way.  His  book 
may  serve,  like  a  sign -post  at  a  dan- 
gerous ford,  to  wani  others  against 
rasli  and  unprofitable  attempts ;  and 
we  really  wish  that  such  candour 
were  more  common.  Why  persuade 
some  poor  devil,  by  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  which  does  not  exist, 
to  peril  a  life  which,  though  not 
generally  valuable,  may  be  priceless 
in  the  eyes  of  some  old  mother  or 
infatuated  sister?  Why  lead,  in 
short,  an  unhappy  idiot  astray,  when 
all  that  he  can  aciiulre  for  his  pains 
may  be  an  a^'ue  to  torment  him  for 
life?  Here  is  a  specimen  of  savage 
i?cencr}',  which  we  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  anxious 
to  survey  nature  in  her  primitive  and 
undisturbed  retreats  : — 

**  Tho  foredtti  between  Luke  Sujifrior 
and  the  Mi.>^issip]ii,  whore  the  cuinitry 
is  viTv  flat  and  wet,  are  comiMi>cd  .ilmosit 
eiiiirely  of  black  cypres.-j :  they  grow  uo 
thick  tliat  the  to])s  get  intermixed  and 
interlaced,  and  .form  aliuoat  a  luattiug 
overhead,  thruugh  wliich  the  ^uu  scarce- 
ly ever  ]icnetrate».  The  trees  are  cove  red 
witli  nnwhuIe>ome-Iuuking  niOB^c>,  which 
exhale  a  daitip  earthy  simell,  like  a 
cellar.  The  gruuud  i-^  ao  covered  with  a 
rank  grow;!i  «.f  elder  nnd  other  ^hrllbs — 
manv  of  them  witli  tliorn<  of  an  inch 
luii;:  —  and  witli  fallen  and  decayed 
tr-ink:>  of  tree.'',  that  it  is  ini]>os>il]e  to 
t-ike  a  ^tep  without  breaking  one'n  ^l:ins; 
nut  a  bir<i  or  animal  of  any  kind  id 
to  be  M'on,  and  ft  death-like  silence 
ri'i^'iis  til  rough  the  fore-«t,  which  ia  oulj 
now  and  then  intermi'ted  by  the  rattle 
••f  the  rattlcMiake,  (like  a  clock  going 
down.)  and  the  ehirrnp  ul'  the  chitnunck 
or  Mjuirrel.  Tiie  :;oniLre  colour  of  the 
f('lia&.e,  the  abi^enee  of  all  >un  even  at 
niid-uay,  and  the  vault-like  chilliuefflone 
t'vvU  when  entering  a  cyprebd  swamp,  is 
tar  from  chetrin;;;  and  1  don*t  know 
any  i<o>iti<.'U  bo  likely  to  give  one   the 


horrors  as  being  lost  in  one,  or  when 
one  could  so  well  realine  what  a  deaolaU 
loneliness  is.  The  wasps,  wboao  neita 
like  great  gourds  hang  ttom  tho  ticca 
abont  the  lerel  of  one's  face — the  moo- 
quitos  in  millions— the  little  black  Iliac 
and  Tenomous  snakes  —  all  add  their 
'  little  possible*  to  render  a  tramp  through 
a  cypress  swamp  agreeable." 

And  what  kind  of  tramp  is  it  ?    Mr 
Murray  has  not  yet,  so  far   as  we 
know,  vouchsafed  to  put  oot  a  band- 
book  for  that  part  of  the  world ;  and 
even  had  he  done  so,  we  apprehend 
that  there  woidd  bo  no  minute  direc- 
tions for  the  threading  of  a  cyjinas 
swamp.  Now,  we  have  no  wish  to  make 
things  appear  worse  than  they  re^y 
are.    'We  do  not  think  it  ucoeasary 
to  depict  one  of  these  '*  swamps  *' — 
and  wc  are  glad   that  Mr  SnlliTan 
has    taken    the   same    line  —  as    a 
morass,  in  onler  to  cross  which  the 
unfortunate  traveller  has  to  leap  from 
the  back  of  one  slumbering  crocodile 
to  the  other,  at  the  peril,  if  he  misses 
his  footing,  of  falling  amidst  knots  of 
snakes  whose  bite  is  instantaneous 
death.    The  fact  is,  that  no  crocodile 
could  exist  in  such  a  slough,   and 
even  the  snakes  are  seriously  to  be 
pitied.     Bad  enough  it   is,    in    all 
conscience,  without  any  attempt  at 
exaggeration;  and  we  can  conoeiTO 
nothing     more    horrible    than     the 
thought    of  a  Cockney,    yet    fresh 
from    the    atmosphere    of    Lndgate 
Hill,  being  placed  In  snch  a  position 
as  the  following : — 

"  When  a  stranger,  aniDitimted  in  tho 
mysteries  of  woodcraft,  and  unproTidcd 
with  a  compass,  loses  his  way  in  a  forei^ 
he  invnriably  continues  describing  rirclts 
of  greater  or  less  diameter  round  ^ 
Fpot  where  he  was  first  puizled.  And 
tlii'i  is  easily  accounted  for;  fur  haTicg 
nothing  to  guide  him  as  to  tho  poiata  of 
the  compass,  and  dreading  Jest  be  ahoald 
be  advancing  too  steadily  in  what  amy 
possibly  be  the  wrong  direction,  ho  oa* 
coneeiously  continues  walking  in  a  circle* 
and  very  likely  finds  himself,  at  tho  cad 
of  fieveral  hours*  toil,  in  the  ideatieal 
spot  where  he  flrdt  commenced.  All 
a:«tii^tance  from  the  sun  is  rendered  !■- 
poR.>ible  by  the  crowded  growth  of  the 
timber.  I  hare  frequently,  when  wishing 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  thao  of  day. 
tried  to  f;ct  a  glimpse  of  the  saa,  and 
even  climbed  trees  for  that  purposo,  bat 
without  success." 
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That  would  be  a  pleasant  situation 
lor  a  poor  lad  whose  knees  could  not 
alVord  barking,  and  whoso  muscles 
would  not  suffice  to  pull  him  up  an 
ordinary  spruce  fir  I 

So  much  for  the  "  outlying"  portion 
of  Mr  Sullivan's  experiences.  When 
he  has  to  deal  with  civilisation,  and 
with  civilised  manners,  we  find  him 
calm  and  temperate;  and  although, 
no  doubt,  to  a  young  man — for  such 
wc  suppose  him  to  be — the  decided 
dilTereuces  of  habit  and  thought,  which 
are  visible  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
on  either  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  might 
provoke  unnecessary,  and  even  unfair 
cumparison,  wc  are  glad  to  find  that 
his  ^^)0(1  taste  and  discretion  are  at 
least  equal  to  his  talent.  One  subject 
there  is,  which  cannot  be  passed  over, 
and  that  is,  the  existence  of  slavery, 
in  its  worst  and  most  hideous  form,  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  At  the 
present  moment,  it  is  perhaps  useless 
to  write  dispassionately  upon  such  a 
theme  ;  for  the  novel  of  Airs  Beechcr 
Stowe  is  in  the  hands  or  the  thoughts 
of  every  one;  and  must  rank  here- 
after intlnitely  less  as  a  great  literary 
triumph,  than  as  a  noble  and  sublime 
protest  in  the  cause  of  outraged  hu- 
manity. We  are  glad  to  observe  that 
she  has  maintained  the  distinction, 
which  a  writer  who  feels  so  strongly 
r.s  she  does  would  have  been  apt  to 
have  overlooked,  between  the  general 
treatment  of  the  coloured  population, 
and  the  detestable  instances  of  cruelty 
which  the  law  permits.  That  she 
has  not  exajrj^erated  the  atrocities 
which  have  been  perpetrated  under 
the  sanction  of  that  law,  is  clear 
upon  the  testimony  of  many  well- 
informed  and  impartial  witnesses. 
0\\  this  subject  we  shall  insert  a 
slM»rt  extract  from  the  pages  of  Mr 
Sullivan : — 

'•  The  company  on  board  was  very 
niixcil.  and  as  we  got  down  south, 
c^Auged  very  much  for  the  worse.  One 
youni^  man,  who  embarked  at  St  Louis, 
]i:i<l  been  going  a  little  too  fast,  and  he 
w.H  taking  down  halfa-dozen  negroes  to 
Xjw  Orleans  to  sell,  just  as  you  heap  of 
a  man  sending  up  his  horses  to  Tatter- 
s.iH's — with  tliis  difference,  that  whereas 
tlie  hor-cs  are  well  groomed  and  looked 
after,  these  poor  negroes  were  chained 
toi^ether,  two  and  two,  by  the  ^vrists,  as 
\i  they  had  been  convicts  on  their  way  to 


prison.  They  seemed  very  happy,  how- 
ever, and  chatted  away  like  so  many 
monkeys.  The  thoughtless  happiness, 
however,  of  the  African  slaves,  which  is 
always  in  the  mouth  of  the  free  and 
enlightened  citizen,  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  blavery,  is  not  the  happiness  of 
a  human  being,  but  that  of  an  animal.  It 
cannot  arise  from  the  exercise  of  the 
social  affections — for  their  wife  and  chil- 
dren, their  kindred  and  friends — and  all 
the  ties  that  we  hold  most  dear,  arc  to 
them  a  blank  page  ;  they  are  theirs  only 
for  the  day,  and  they  know  they  may  be 
taken  away  at  any  moment.  It  cannot 
be  from  the  exercise  of  the  intellect,  or  the 
faculties  either  of  body  or  mind  ;  but  it  is 
the  happiness  arising  entirely  from  health, 
and  the  freedom  fVom  care.  The  former 
is  an  enjoyment  which  the  Creator  has 
annexed  to  life,  and  of  which  not  even 
the  slave-roaster  can  deprive  them.  Their 
happiness  is  not  even  that  of  the  higher 
order  of  animals  ;  for,  as  Paley  says, 
happiness  arising  from  health  alone,  is 
that  of  oysters,  periwinkles,  &c.,  and 
other  sedentary  animals. 

''  The  most  natural  instincts,  which  are 
common  to  all  animals,  are  denied  to  the 
negro.  The  affection  of  the  mother  for 
the  child  is  not  weighed  in  the  balance 
for  a  second  against  the  all-mighty  dol- 
lar. Mothers  and  children  are  sold  se- 
parately, without  any  sort  of  compunc- 
tion. As  for  the  father,  he  never  knows 
anything  about  his  children.  As  often  as 
he  changes  his  master  he  changes  his 
wife.  One  old  fellow  told  me  he  had 
been  sold  nine  times,  and  had  a  different 
wife  at  each  new  home.  In  England, 
and  in  most  civilised  countries,  the  boy 
who  takes  the  eggs  from  the  nest,  and 
the  young  birds  from  the  mother,  is  con- 
sidered as  showing  a  want  of  humanity  ; 
but  the  slave-owuer,  who  sells  the  mother 
from  the  children,  and  the  children  from 
the  mother,  incurs  no  censure  whatever. 
The  rights  of  property,  as  explained  by 
the  Scripture  text, '  Is  it  not  lawf\il  to  do 
what  I  will  with  my  own  ! '  distorted  to 
suit  their  own  views,  is  the  answer  always 
given  in  arguments  of  that  kind.  It  does 
not  follow  that,  because  it  is  a  man's  in- 
terest to  treat  his  slaves  well,  he  always 
does  so.  It  is  not  a  man's  interest  to  ride 
his  horse  to  death  in  a  good  run ;  neither 
is  it  to  the  omnibus-driver's  interest  to 
overwork  his  horses  :  but  still  they  do  it. 
A  rich  man  keeps  his  horses  for  pleasure, 
not  profit ;  and  therefore  he  does  not 
grudge  them  expense  and  comfort :  but 
slaves  are  never  kept  for  pleasure.  Pro* 
fit,  and  profit  at  any  cost,  is  all  the  slave- 
holder thinks  of ;  and  to  that  he  will,  if 
necessary,  sacrifice  the  health  and  eom- 
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fort,  and  even  the  life  itself,  of  hia  slaves. 
The  rich  planter,  when  times  are  good, 
feedii  his  slaves  well,  and  houses  them 
well  ;  but  the  small  poor  pro]»rietor  does 
neither :  he  buys  broken-down  negroen  at 
a  low  figure  ;  he  feeds  and  houses  them 
badly  ;  they  did  not  cost  him  much,  and 
when  they  are  worn  out  he  can  easily 
replace  them.*' 

Bat,  after  all,  no  argnmcnt  is  re~ 
quired  on  the  matter.  The  present 
system  cannot  be  defended  on  any 
pretext  whatever.  It  is  a  cruel  and 
hideous  violation  of  the  laws  of  God 
and  of  nature.  Even  if  it  were  true 
that  the  ne;;ro  is,  intellectually  speak- 
ing, of  inferior  capacity  to  the  white 
man,  that  surely  canuot  be  pled  as  any 
excuse  for  a  code  which,  overlooking 
the  intellect  altogether,  tramples  on, 
and  lacerates  the  atfections  and  the 
ties  of  nature;  and,  awful  to  think, 
does  the  deviPs  work,  by  standing 
between  man  and  his  Redeemer !  Hut 
how  ran  even  such  a  miserable  Phari- 
saical plea  a:i  this  be  aduiltted,  when 
it  is  notorious  that,  in  the  slave  mar- 
kets of  America,  thousands  of  i>ersons, 
male  and  female,  in  whom  the  critical 
eye  can  scarcely  detect  any  trace  of 
African  origin  —  descendants  of  the 
white  man,  inheritors  of  the  Saxon 
feelings,  and  the  Saxon  intellect, 
many  of  them  highly  educated.  Chris- 
tians all  of  them — are  exposed  for 
public  sale?  The  children  of  Presi- 
dent Jelferson,  after  his  death,  were 
sold  by  })ublic  auction  at  Xew  Or- 
leans I  Sold  to  what?  To  tyranny 
and  lust ;  to  degradation  of  the  body, 
and  perdition  of  the  immortal  soul. 

Hut  amidst  the  indignation  and 
horror  whlcl)  the  continuance  of  snch 
a  svstem  cannot  fail  to  excite,  it  is 
not  wise  that  an  unmeaning  clamour 
shouM  be  raised  without  a  view  to 
some  possil)le  remedy.  If  we  belie ve<l 
that  the  declamations  of  abolitionists 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  would 
have  the  etfect  of  shauiing  the  Ame- 
ricans into  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  national  crime,  and  into  conse- 
quent atonement,  we  should  advocate, 
bv  all  mean^,  an  airitation  in  a  cause 
so  holy  and  -inju-it;  but  we  are  very 
much  afriid,  indeed,  that  no  remon- 
strance will  be  listened  to.  In  the 
northern  .Stales,  it  is  true,  sl.ivi-ry 
doi's  not  exi>t ;  but  in  thos*'  States  the 
social  condition  of  the  negro  is  hardly 
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better  than  in  the  sonth.  He  may  be 
nominally,  bnt  he  is  not  really,  reoof^- 
nised  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  Still, 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  its  worst 
form  is  more  than  something  gained 
— it  is  a  great  step,  which,  we  wonid 
to  Heaven,  coald  be  extended  to  the 
southern  States.  Bat  is  there  much 
chance  of  this  ? 

**  According  to  the  censat,"  saya  Mr 
Sullivan, "  the  alavos  amoant  to  between 
three  and  four  milliomi.    I  expect  they 
are  considerably  nearer  the  five  thmn  the 
three  millions,  and  they  are  contina&lly 
increasing.     i*eople  look  forward  to  the 
time   when   they  will   be  emanciprnted, 
either  by  their  own  exertions,  or  by  the 
State  government.      1  do  not  eee   tlM 
Hlightent  chance  of  either.    Aa  for  doing 
it  themsel?e«i,  it  is  out  of  the  4ueitioa. 
Without  arms,  urganination,  or  direction, 
any  revolt  would  only  be  followed  by  a  war 
of  extermination,  which  would  not  cead« 
whilst  there  was  a  woolly  head  remaining 
in  North  America.    The  debajsed  state  uT 
feeling;  among  the  slaves,  which   makes 
them  fawn  on  the  hand  that  Htrikes  them, 
and  proraptH  them  to  imitate  their  man- 
ten  in  every  way,  and  the  pride  with 
which  the  mulatto  cherishes  any  tinge  of 
white  blood»  a»  a  diatiuctive  mark  tfaaS 
separates  him  fVom  the  black  negro,  aad 
attaches  him  to  the  white  man,  woold 
always  insure  a  large  majority  inppori* 
ing  their  masters  in  any  rising  that  mi^U 
take  place,  and  would  paralyse  any  united 
attempt  at  revolt.     Even  if  the  gorers* 
ment  tr'uhol  to  liberate  them,  how 
they  to  do  it  {    They  cannot  boy 
million !t  of  slaves,  at  priceti  Tarying 
a  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars.     The 
south  would  never  willingly  giro  up  their 
slaves  for  nothing,  and  the  north  wimid 
never  iuiiut  on  their  doing  io.    The  ab^ 
litiouiiits  are  a  very  small  minority  eC 
loudtalkiug  men*  who  are  just  tolerated 
in  the   niirih,  but  who  dm  not  show 
themselves  iu  the  western  or  southern 
.^:atf  s  ;  and  1  am  convinced  that  the  abo- 
litiuu  agitation  is  only  thrown  in  the  teeth 
of  the  south,  mure  to  annoy  them,  than 
with  any  idea  that  it  14  a  consummation 
likely  to  take  place,  or  eTcn  to  be  desired. 
Another  very  embarrassing  fkct  is,  thai 
many  of  the  southern  properties,  with 
their  attemlant  8lave«,  are  mortgaged  to 
northern  capitali«t«  —  and  catch   them 
giving   up   one   single   bright  dollar  !• 
liberate  a  hingle  black  negro  !    The  re- 
cent annexation  of  two  ^nch  enormonn 
tracts  of   country   as  Texaii  and   New 
Mexico,  both  essentially  fitted   for  the 
cultivation  of   sugar    and    cotton,  has 
raised  the  price  of  sluTei  eiseatiaUy." 
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This  is  by  no  means  a  hopeful  view ; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr 
Sullivan  is  too  rapid  in  assuming  im- 
possibilities. That  there  are  serious, 
nay  prodigious,  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  emancipation,  is  perfecti}'^  true ; 
and  we  have  no  expectation  that 
such  difficulties  will  yield  to  clamour, 
as  the  walls  of  Jericiio  crumbled  be- 
fore the  blast  of  the  Jewish  trumpets. 
The  publication  of  Mrs  Stowe's  book 
will,  we  are  sure,  do  more  towards 
convincing  the  people  of  America  that 
their  system  is  morally  wrong,  and  to 
be  reprobated,  than  hundreds  of  plat- 
form harangues  delivered  by  the  sbal- 
low-pated  coxcombs  who  affect  public 
exhibitions.  Until  the  conquest  of 
the  conviction  can  be  attained,  we 
see  no  chance  for  any  remedy  at  all. 
Mr  Sullivan,  however,  especially  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  extract  which 
we  have  just  quoted,  seems  to  regard 
the  pecuniary  interests  involved  aa 
the  great  obstacle.  A  great  obstacle 
it  is,  undeniably,  but  not  an  insuper- 
able one;  for  such  hostile  interests 
may  be  overcome,  provided  there  is  a 
wish  to  overcome  them.  Those  who 
clamour  for  immediate  emancipation 
are  no  true  friends  of  the  negro.  The 
accursed  system  has  endured  too  long 
to  be  prostrated  at  a  single  blow ; — 
against  such  a  proposition  society 
would  rise  in  its  own  defence,  and  not 
without  a  show  of  reason.  It  would 
be  a  great  matter  if,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  right  of  property  in  those 
who  have  any  admixture  of  white 
blood  in  their  veins  could  be  annulled. 
Here  is  a  vulnerable  point  in  the  sys- 
tem, a  concession  to  humanity,  for 
which,  surely,  the  sympathy  of  many 
Americans  could  be  secured ;  for,  in 
innumerable  cases,  the  quadroons  and 
mulattoes  are  their  own  children,  and 
they  cannot  altogether  refuse  to  them 
that  consideration  which  they  will 
not  accord  to  the  negro.  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  man  would  willingly 
barter  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  It  is 
no  argument  against  this  to  say,  that 
tlie  abstract  rights  of  tlie  negro  and 
the  mulatto  are  the  same.  That  may 
Ije— we  shall  not  deny  it ;  but  surely 
it  is  better  that  one  class  should  be 
freed  than  both  remain  in  bondage. 
If  some  American  statesman  conld 
be  found  to  lead  a  movement  in  this 
direction,  and  to  carry  it  to  a  sncccss- 


ful  issue,  he  would  lay  a  better  and 
surer  claim  to  immortal  renown  than 
the  man  through  whose  unwea- 
ried efforts  the  independence  of  his 
country  was  secured.  Nor  is  it  cer- 
tain that  interest  Is,  after  all,  so  mnch 
opposed  to  an  amelioration,  at  least, 
of  the  negroes'  lot,  so  as  to  rescue 
them  from  the  worst  of  the  evils 
which  are  inflicted  by  the  present 
system.  The  forced  separation  of 
families — the  violent  severance  of  idl 
natural  ties — is  nndonbtedly  the  most 
hideous  feature  of  slavery  as  it  exists 
in  America.  That  might  be  in  a 
great  measure  remedied  by  a  law 
which  would  convert  the  slave  into 
a  serf,  and  secure  him  from  being 
dragged,  at  the  caprice  or  through 
the  misfortune  of  his  master,  from 
the  land  on  which  he  was  bom.  Per- 
sonal seiTitude  is  not  unknown,  even 
at  the  present  day,  in  Europe — to  the 
negro  it  would  be  an  inestimable 
boon ;  and  the  master  would  have  no 
right  to  complain  if  he  were  simply 
forbidden  to  transfer. 

This,  however,  is  a  question  which 
can  only  be  settled  definitively  by  the 
Americans  themselves.  They  most 
legislate  for  their  own  country ;  and 
they  certainly  will  not  be  moved  by 
any  demonstration  her&  The  most 
discouraging  symptom  is,  the  strong 
feeling  of  repugnance  which  still  ex- 
ists against  the  negro,  and  which 
operates,  not  only  against  his  social 
position  —  for  that  is  intelligible 
enough — but  against  his  right  to  be 
regarded  at  least  as  a  human  being. 
We  entirely  agree  with  Mr  Solliyan 
in  the  following  remarks: — 

**  The  pe-enaotment  of  the  Fugitiye 
Slave  Bill  last  year — the  most  iniquitooa 
bill  ever  framed  by  human  beings— is  a 
proof  of  the  feeling  of  the  country  against 
the  negro,  and  how  little  justice  and 
humanity  are  considered  when  he  ii 
concerned.  The  bill  was  to  enab]« 
slave-owners  to  recover  slaves  who  had 
run  away  at  any  former  period ;  and 
even  individuals  who  had  escaped  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  were,  with  their 
children,  who  had  never  known  slavery, 
seized  in  Boston  and  other  free  cities, 
and  taken  back  to  slavery  I  Some  cases 
even  more  cruel  happened,  where,  the 
parents  being  dead,  the  children,  wht 
had  been  bom  and  brought  up  as  ftef 
men  and  women,  were  claimed  as  the 
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children  of  slarcs,  and  hurried  to  inter- 
minable slarery  !  Is  it  credible  that,  in 
this  iVee  conntry — the  champion  of  liber- 
ijy  as  she  calls  herself,  and  in  the  nine- 
teenth century — such  a  law  as  this  could 
be  reviTcd,  and  acted  up  to  with  the 
most  unflinching  severity  \  The  extreme 
yehemence  with  which  the  question  of 
emancipation  is  argued  by  the  slare- 
owners  on  one  side,  and  the  abolitionists 
on  the  other,  goes  far  to  prevent  any- 
thing being  done  towards  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  slaves.  While  one 
party  demands  everything,  and  nothing 
will  satisfy  them  but  total  emancipation, 
the  other  refuses  to  abate  one  jot  in  the 
treatment  of  what  they  choose  to  con- 
sider their  property.'* 

Bat  further  space  is  denied  us,  and 
we  must  now  take  leave  of  Mr  Sulli- 
van in  rather  an  nnceremonious  man- 


ner; for  wo  haye  not  accompanied 
him  over  nearly  one-half  of  hla  Jour- 
ney.   We  recommend,  however,  hit 
book  to  our  readers,  assaring  them 
that  they  will  derive  both  inatniction 
and  amusement  from  the  narrative  of 
his  rambles  among  the  Weat  Indiaii 
Islands.    As  in  dntv  bonnd,  the  in- 
quiring traveller  looked  in  upon  oon- 
lity  balls,  as   he  did  npon   Indian 
banquets ;    and   we    are    not    sure 
whether  he  is  inclined  to  aceord  the 
palm  of  beauty  to  the  swarthy  MUs 
Floriana,    with   her    head-dreaa    of 
pomegranate  flowers,  or  to  tlie  Prolific 
Pumpkin  of  the  prairies.    Any  how, 
we  take  leave  of  him  with  onr  best 
wishes,  hoping  that  he  may  improve 
his  future  hours  of  leisure  as  well  as 
lie  has  hitherto  done. 


MAJOK   MOSS. 


A  CAMPAIGNING  REMINISCENCE. 


It  was  on  a  dark  September  night 
of  the  year  1835  that  Jack  Unther- 
ford  and  mvself  sallied  forth  from  the 
Fonda    fie    los    Kstranffvros^   in    the 

Spanis»h  seaport-town  of  T ,  where 

we  had  dined  much  to  our  own  satis- 
faction, and  not  a  little  to  the  inn- 
keeper's boucfit.  Such  thirsty  cus- 
tomers as  Rutherford  it  was  not  often 
his  luck  to  find  amongst  the  paper- 
cigar  -  smoking,  lemonade  -  swilling 
Dons,  who  were  his  usual  supporters. 
We  had  been  pretty  moderate  that 
evening.  The  Bordeaux  at  the  fonda 
was  unexceptionable — none  of  your 
Cette  compounds,  or  London  brew, 
concocted  of  Catalan  wine,  pump- 
water  and  chemicals,  but  genuine 
jnice  of  the  Garonne  grape,  wafted, 
in  swift  trincadores,  straight  across 
Biscay's  bay.  This  was  our  tipple 
at  dinner,  and  after  dinner  too ;  be- 
sides which,  upon  the  day  in  ques- 
tion, Rutherford  had  interpolated  a 
bottle  of  very  fair  champagne,  and 
sundrj*  pi  asses  of  prime  old  sherry. 
Finalfy,  to  correct  any  possible  acidity 
of  the  claret.  Jack  had  inj^isted  on 
associating  it  with  its  twin  product. 
Cognac  ;  and,  by  our  joint  exertions, 
(Jack\s  chiefly,)  the  fragrant  con- 
tents of  a  slender- necked  bottle  had 
been  gradually  mingled  with  water, 


in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two,  and 
sent  to  look  after  the  Tarioos  wines 
which  had  preceded  it  down  oar 
grateful  gullets.  Strictly  sober,  hot 
in  high  spirits,  wo  strolled  throogfc 

the  dingy  streets  of  T ,  in  whidi* 

although  it  was  little  after  element 
scarcely  a  creature  was  yisible,  ex- 
cept stray  dogs,  grubbing  for  gar- 
bage in  the  dust- heaps,  and  the  acrv- 
nos,  Spanish  counterfeits  of  the 
ancient  London  Charleys,  queer  old 
boys  carrying  lanterns  and 
with  a  sort  of  boat-hook,  used, 
Rutherford  assured  me,  to  hook 
pic  as  they  ran  away,  and  then  lo 
goad  them  into  the  watchlionse. 

Before  we  had  passed  throngh  tlnae 
streets,  my  companion,  who  had  cer- 
tainly drunk  enough  to  last  iiim  tfll 
morning,  felt  his  thirst  reviTe,  mad 
insisted  on  introducing  me  to  a  wise* 
house,  kept  by  an  nncommonly  pra^y 
girl,  and  where  the  liquor  was  va- 
exceptionable.  My  argnmenia  ia 
favour  of  a  quiet  bed  at  the  /hmda^ 
and  an  appetite  for  breakfast  next 
morning,  as  opposed  to  hot  coppeiBi 
a  headache,  and  a  bad  conscienee^ 
were  totally  unavailing.  Jack  was 
Itent  upon  a  visit  to  Mariqnita^ 
wine-«kins ;  logic  was  lost  npon  him ; 
and  thinking    it   neither    safe 
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friendly  to  desert  hira  in  his  slightly 
exhilarated  condition,  I  accoropanied- 
him.  We  found  the  tavern  shut 
Tip,  lights  out,  and  all  silent.  No 
vay  discouraged,  Jack  played  the 
Devil's  tattoo  on  the  door  with  his 
l)00t  heels,  for  some  time  without  re- 
sult. At  last,  after  much  kicking, 
thumping,  and  shouting,  an  upper 
window  opened,  and  a  cracked  voice 
b.ule  us  depart  in  God's  name,  and  not 
disturb  the  neighbourhood  and  bring 
the  police  down  upon  a  respectable 
liouse.  Jack  laughed  horribly  at  the 
claim  to  respectability,  swore  prodi- 
giously in  Spanish,  insisted  npon  ad- 
mission, and  threatened  to  break  in 
the  door.  Whereupon  the  crone  in  the 
garret,  alternately  minatory  and  sup- 
plicatory, adjured  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  Virgin  and  saints,  not  to  ruin  her 
house,  then  shrieked  to  the  guard  to 
remove  the  mad  Englishman,  and 
finally  bade  him  do  his  worst.  The 
door  was  strong  enough,  she  said,  to 
keep  out  half-a-dozen;  and  if  he 
wanted  to  get  in,  he  had  better  scale 
the  roof  and  go  down  the  chimney. 
She  ended  her  discourse  by  a  slight 
flourish  of  Castilian  Billingsgate,  and 
a  slam- to  of  the  window.  For  a  mo- 
ment Jack  stood  aghast  at  the  old 
lady's  impudence;  then,  taking  her 
ironical  hint,  he  grasped  the  water- 
pipe,  which  extended  from  roof  to 
basement,  scuttled  up  it  with  true 
nautical  agility,  and  reached  the  first- 
lloor  balconv.  The  odds  were  now 
clearly  in  favour  of  the  besiegers. 
Jack  shook  a  crazy  old  French  win- 
dow so  rudely,  that  an  upper  pane, 
ill  secured,  fell  with  terrific  crash  and 
jingle  upon  the  iron  balcony.  Just 
tliMi  I  was  half  blinded  by  the  light  of 
a  Serena's  lantern,  turned  suddenly  into 
my  eyes,  the  bearer  at  the  same  time 
harshly  apostrophising  Jack,  and  rc- 
([uiring  his  immediate  descent.  Jack's 
reply  was  a  Spanish  version  of  a 
polite  English  phrase,  which  so  of- 
fended the  functionary  that  he  at  once 
sounded  an  alarm.  This  was  replied 
to  in  several  directions;  and  glancing 
up  the  neighbouring  streets,  I  saw 
two  or  three  lanterns,  donbtless  with 
serenos  attached  to  them,  hobbling 
towards  us.  I  implored  Jack  to 
come  down.  Instead  of  complying, 
lie  seated  himself  on  the  railing  of 
the  balcony,  his  feet  dangling  over 


the  street,  folded  his  arms,  and  whis- 
tled a  bolero.  Up  came  the  watch- 
men, held  a  conncil  of  war  how  they 
should  get  him  down,  and  surrounded 
me  as  if  to  take  me  prisoner.  Sud- 
denly Jack  dropped  like  a  shot  into 
the  midst  of  the  group,  knocked  over 
one  fellow  in  his  descent,  floored 
another  with  a  left-hander,  kicked 
the  lantern  out  of  the  hand  of  a  third, 
caught  my  arm,  and  dragged  me 
away  at  double  quick.  We  should 
have  got  clear  off,  had  wo  not,  on 
turning  the  comer  of  the  street,  ran 
into  the  arms — ^not  of  Mariquita — but 
of  a  guard  of  grey-coated  Spanish 
soldiers,  who  hemmed  us  in  with 
levelled  bayonets.  It  was  useless  to 
show  fight.  Jack's  expostulations  were 
disregarded,  and  wc  were  marched 
off  to  the  guardhouse,  followed  by 
the  battered  serenos  and  their  broken 
lanterns. 

Before  relating  how  we  got  out  of 
our  scrape,  I  may  as  well  explain  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  found 

myself  at  T .    On  my  twentieth 

birthday  I  had  been  three  years  wait- 
ing for  a  commission,  which  Lord 
Tardy  Epaulet,  to  whom  I  was  re- 
commended, had  promised  me  I  should 
receive  "  as  soon  as  possible.'*  Not 
feeling  very  confident  of  the  eariy 
arrival  of  this  possibility,  and  havinsr 
ascertained  from  a  friend,  who  haa 
had  a  surreptitious  peep  at  the  docu- 
ment, that  I  was  No.  9CH)  on  his  lord- 
ship's list — that  is  to  say,  that  there 
were  still  809  meritorious  and  aspir- 
ing youths  who  had  the  advantage 
over  me,  at  least  of  priority  of  applica- 
tion— I  resolved  to  fill,  by  service 
abroad,  the  interval  likely  to  elapse 
before  I  saw  my  name  in  the  Gazette, 
Accordingly  I  accepted  the  offer  of  a 
cometcy  in  The  Queen's  Own  Death 
or  Glory  Hussars,  then  about  to  sail 
for  Spain,  to  serve  under  the  banner 
of  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Evans,  who 
had  just  been  converted,  by  the  grace 
of  the  graceless  queen  of  Spain,  into 
His  Excellency  the  Lientenant-Gene- 
ral.  Commanding  &c,  &c.,  &c.  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  relieving  my 
conscience  by  confessing  that  I  knew 
nothing,  and  cared  less,  abont  the 
rights  of  the  qnarrel  in  which  I  was 
to  bear  arms ;  and  that  if  his  West- 
minster Excellency  had  displayed  his 
standard — which  was  said  strongly  to* 
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resemble  nn  electioneering  flag— on 
the  side  of  John  Carlos,  (as  our  sol* 
dicrs  persisted  in  calling  him,)  instead 
of  on  behalf  of  the  then  innocent  in- 
fant at  Madrid,  it  would  have  made 
not  the  slightest  ditference  in  my 
readiness  to  follow  it.  I  had  not  left 
school  long  enough  to  be  quite  as 
well  acquaiutcd  with  foreign  affairs 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  that  de- 
partment is  usually  supposed  to  be, 
and  my  sule  objects  iu  going  out  were 
to  see  a  little  service — iu  preference 
to  kicking  my  heels  at  Ilorseguards' 
levees  —  to  ac(iuire  some  practical 
knowledge  of  soldiering,  uud  perhaps. 
In  a  miuor  degree,  to  wear  a  showy 
nniform.  I  recollect  thinking  it  a  great 
day  for  Ireland  when  I  first  paraded 
before  my  looking-glass,  at  my  lodg- 
ings in  ^lurphv  Street,  in  the  full  tog 
of  the  (M).l>.O.G.lI.,  amidst  the 
admiring  plaudits  of  Mr  Schneider, 
(of  the  firm  of  Schneider  and  Bill- 
hook, military  tailors,  lUmd  Street,) 
who  had  come  down  to  Killalee  to  do 
for  the  regiment,  bringing  with  him 
every  imaginable  necessary  and  un- 
necessary possible  to  be  palmed  upon 
greenhorns  preparing  for  a  campaign. 
A  very  showy  nniform  was  that  of 
the  Q.O.D.O.G.IL,  thanks  to  Tom- 
kins  :  indeed,  some  people  said  it  was 
rather  more  showy  than  serviceable, 
and  that  fifty  -  guinea  shabraques, 
jackets  laden  witli  lace,  and  pelisses 
covered  with  bullion  and  embroidery, 
although  doubtless  essential  enough 
to  the  household  cavalry  or  the  Black 
Bottle  Light  Horse,  were  nither 
costly  than  convonient  for  newly- 
raised  troops  destined  to  a  brief  term 
of  rough  service  in  a  foreign  country. 
IIowev(T,  Tomkins  and  the  tailor 
would  have  it  so,  and  they  must, 
of  course,  be  obeyed.  Tomkins  was 
our  lieutenant-colonel,  having  just 
received  his  promotion  from  a  consi- 
derably lower  rank  which  he  held  in 
the  British  service.  He  was  an  "  old 
Peninsular,"  aud  came  to  us  with  the 
reputation  of  a  very  smart  ofhcer — a 
reputation  which  he  ]>ossibly  may 
have  deser\'ed  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before.  All  his  smartness  now  was 
contined  to  his  own  dilapidated  {)er- 
8on,  which  he  was  never  weary  of 
adorning.  As  a  young  man,  Schneider 
coutidentially  informed  some  of  his 
favourite  customers,  Tomkins  had  been 


a  renowned  dandy  and  lady-killer* 
Unmentioned  in  Napier,  there  were 
traditions  of  him  amongst  the  tailora, 
and  SchDcidor  got  qoite  excited  when 
relating  how  his  daring  and  magnifi- 
cent innovations  on  the  regn£ttioa 
nniform  had  drawn  down  apon  him 
repeated  reprimands  and  arrests  from 
martinet  colonels,  and  were  aud  ma- 
terially to  have  impeded  his  promo- 
tion. Tomkins  still  made  np  Tery 
decently — althongh  considerably  on 
the  wrong  side  of  sixty — by  the  aid 
of  stays,  padding,  hair-dye,  and — 
malicious  rumour  whispcn^  —  the 
least  possible  touch  of  rooge.  He 
was  stiff  in  the  joints,  and  conld 
not  throw  his  leg  over  his  saddle 
(]uite  so  lightly  as  of  yore ;  bnt  when 
once  settled  In  it,  or  on  foot,  well 
blacked,  polished,  and  painted,  he 
looked  a  very  respectable  sort  of 
wooden  soldier. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  by  far  the  hap- 
piest period  of  Tomkins*  existence  was 
the  time  that  he  spent  in  company 
with  Schneider,  fixing  the  detaUs  m 
his  own  regiment's  nniform  and  ac- 
coutrements. The  result,  althongh 
confoundedly  expensive  to  ns  poor 
subs,  was  creditable  enongfa  in  a 
tailorly  point  of  view,  the  only  blnn- 
der  made  being  in  the  button,  which 
was  cast  with  the  initials  of  the  regi- 
ment thus  disposed —    Q.  O. 

D.  o.  a. 

H. 

The  odd  combination  of  letters  In 
the  second  line,  detected  only  when 
too  late  for  alteration,  was  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance  to  Tomkins,  who 
was  driven  almost  demented  when  he 
learned  that  it  had  given  occasion 
to  that  impndent  dog  Joker,  of  the 
Tipf>erary  Footpads,  to  nickname  ns 
the  Canine  Cavalry. 

After  a  few  weeks  passed  in  con- 
stant drills  and  riding- school  work  at 
Killalee,  whoso  good-natnred,  hospi- 
table inhabitants  promoted  ns  all  to 
majors  and  captains  for  the  time 
being,  we  sailed  for  Spain,  and  had 
now  been  for  a  while  in  cantonments 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  T ,    On 

the  day  in  question  I  had  ridden  in  to 
dine  with  Jack  Rutherford,  who  was 
an  immense  ally  of  mine.  Jack  be- 
longed to  the  artillery,  and  was 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  march  np 
the  country  and  join  his  battery,  a 
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handred  miles  or  more  in  the  interior, 
lie  was  a  fellow  of  great  originalitj, 
who  had  been  half  over  the  world  and 
back  ai^ain,  was  at  home  in  every 
place,  and  at  ease  in  all  society.  He 
had  entered  the  navy  young,  had  been 
shipwrecked  two  or  three  times,  in 
sundry  affairs  with  pirates  and  slavers, 
and  in  queer  adventures  of  all  kinds ; 
had  once  had  to  work  his  way  home 
from  the  antipodes  in  a  red  shirt  and 
a  merchant  vessel,  and  after  all  his 
roughing  and  knocking  abont  found 
himself  at  thirty  a  master^s  mate,  and 
without  a  ship,  when  an  offer  was 
made  to  him  to  go  to  Spain  as  lien- 
tenant  of  artillery,  for  which  post  his 
familiarity  with  great  gnns  was  con- 
sidered to  qualify  him.  Jack  at  once 
accepted :  he  had  no  want  of  self-con- 
fidence, and  would  have  accepted  an 
embafisy  just  as  readily,  had  it  been 

offered  li i  m .  At  T we  had  become 

ac<iuAinted,  and  were  soon  intimate 
conipauions. 

To  return  to  the  guardhoose.  The 
oflicer  on  duty  heard  the  report  of 
his  sergeant,  the  complaint  of  the 
st-renos,  and  the  representations  of 
Jack  Rutherford,  who  had  picked  np 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Spanish  in 
the  West  Indies,  and,  to  my  ears,  was 
as  ;;ood  a  Castilian  as  Cervantes  him- 
S4*lt'.  The  Spanish  officer,  a  steady 
old  soldier  and  perfect  gentleman, 
listened  courteously  to  his  voluble 
explanations,  could  not  help  laugh- 
in  <(  at  the  ludicrous  turn  he  gave  to 
the  affair,  and  then  gravely  bnt  gently 
represented  the  impropriety  of  such 
proceedings  in  time  of  war  and  in  a 
garrison  town.  He  evidently  was  in- 
<li4po4ed  to  deal  hardly  with  a  couple 
of  Kn<:lishmen  out  upon  a  frolic;  and 
a.s  I,  in  the  mean  time,  had  taken  op- 
portunity to  mend  the  frrenoff*  lantems 
with  a  dollar  or  two,  I  saw  that  we 
mi^ht  hope  to  pass  the  night  in  better 
quarters  than  the  guardhouse.  He 
liAd  no  doubt,  the  officer  said,  that  we 
wen'  both,  ha  we  represented  onr* 
.«elvi's.  Ku^rlish  ofllcers;  but  as  we  were 
in  plain  clothes,  and  without  papers 
to  i)n)ve  what  we  were,  he  sof^^ed 
that  we  should  send  for  a  friend  to 
identify  us,  after  which  be  woald  re* 
lea.H»>  UK,  trusting  we  would  thence- 
foriK  ard  comfNirt  ourselves  with  more 
formality.  A  soldier  was  aocordinglir 
di*s|)atched  with  a  card,  on  whieh  I 


wrote  a  linCt  to  the  qnarters  of  a  cap« 
tain  of  my  regiment  in  town  on  aick 
leave. 

Anybody  wonld  have  been  amused 
— ^I,  as  a  raw  youth,  felt  intense  ad* 
muration — at  the  manner  in  which 
Jack  availed  of  the  next  quarter  of 
an  honr,  passed  in  the  room  occupied 
by  the  officer  on  gnard.  The  Spaniard 
was  at  first  a  little  stiff  in  his  manner 
—  evidently  perplexed  between  the 
desire  to  behave  as  a  boon  camarado 
to  the  foreign  auxiliaries  from  whom 
such  great  things  were  expected,  and 
a  sense  of  his  duty  towards  prisoners 
brought  in  for  a  street  row.  Jack*s 
first  move  was  to  inquire,  in  his  most 
winning  manner,  and  with  a  smile 
that  wonld  have  melted  a  glacier,  if 
it  was  permitted  to  smoke.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  reply. 
The  Spaniard  himself  handed  a  char* 
coal  from  his  krasero.  Jack  lit  a 
choice  Havana,  whose  first  pnff  per* 
fhmed  the  apartment,  and  presented 
his  cigar-case  to  the  obliguig  officer. 
It  wonld  have  been  nngradoos — in 
Spain  almost  disoonrteons— to  refose, 
and  we  all  three  blew  an  amicable 
cloud.  There  had  been  a  skirmish  In 
the  environs  a  few  days  previously  be* 
tween  the  garrison  of  T and  a  Car- 
list  expeditionary  corps,  in  whidi  the 
Qneen*s  troops  had  had  a  few  men 
wounded,  and  having  captured  a  lame 
drummer,  a  mole,  and  half-a-dosen 
muskets,  of  course  claimed  a  brilliant 
victory,  and  published  a  bombastic 
bulletin.  Taking  for  granted  that  the 
lieutenant  had  been  in  the  affair.  Jack 
adroitly  complimented  him,  landed 
Spanish  heroism,  then  darted  off  to 
Sirath  America— where,  when  first  at 
sea,  he  had  seen  something  of  the 
straggle  between  Spaniards  and  Pa* 
triots  —  and  told  most  astonnding 
stories  of  the  valiant  feats  of  the 
SfMmish  troops  and  generals  engaged 
there,  althongh  the  rascal  had  told  me, 
only  the  dav  before,  that  they  IumI 
invariably  either  ran  away  or  been 
well  thraabed.  In  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  the  Uenlenant  had  totally 
forgotten  what  had  bronght  us  to  the 
gnardhonse,  jiddressed  Jack  as  hli 
''«m^,**  aooepted  an  Invitation  to 
breakfast  with  nlm  when  he  came  off 
gnard,  and  appewed  on  the  point  of 
▼owing  etenud  friendship  to  Ifingllsh* 
men  in  geiieralf  nnd  BnttMrfM  in 
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particniar,  when,  jnst  at  that  moment, 
a  soldier  appeared  at  the  door  and  re- 
ported the  arrival  of  an  English  cahal- 
le.ro^  who  entered  the  room  as  he 
spoke.  Instead  of  the  comrade  I  ex- 
pected, I  was  surprised  to  behold  a 
total  stranger,  who,  after  a  qnick 
glance  at  all  present,  addressed  him- 
self to  me,  as  promptly  and  confi- 
dently as  if  my  name  had  been  written 
on  my  face. 

*'  Lientonant  Green,  I  presume." 

"  Cornet  Green,"  amended  I. 

**  Happy  to  make  your  acquain- 
tance, sir,"  sqninting  at  my  card, 
which  he  had  in  his  hand.  ^^  Captain 
Ramsay  returned  to  his  duty  to-day 
— gone'  out  to  cantonments.  I  am 
quartered  in  the  same  house,  and 
your  card  was  brought  to  me.  Came 
on  at  once.  Perhaps  I  may  do  as 
well.  Ah!  I  see" — (here  he  again 
ogled  the  card)— "slight  scrape— good 
wine — youthful  spirits.  I've  seen  a 
few  things  of  the  sort.  Passed  a  night 
in  a  Spanish  guardroom  mjself,  I 
recollect — half-a-dozen  of  us — some 
story  about  clearing  a  coffee-room — 
after  Albuera,  it  was — bad  blood 
at  that  time  between  English  and 
Spanish  officers — they  had  run  like 
hares,  and  then  published  a  bulletin 
in  which  the  English  were  not  even 
mentioned.  Just  like  them— youMl 
find  that  out  by  and  by.  Our  affair 
was  hushed  up,  though,  or  the  Duke 
would  have  made  short  work  of  it. 
Old  Douro  didn't  understand  jokes  of 
that  kind.  Hated  brawls  and  rows, 
and  wouldn't  have  overlooked  them 
even  in  his  best  officers — which,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  some  of  those  in  ques- 
tion were.  But  touching  your  afiair, 
Mr  Green.  And  first  let  me  intro- 
duce myself— as  Major  Moss,  late  of 
His  Majesty's  125th." 

I  bowed,  and  introduced  Rutherford 
to  the  Major,  who  was  a  stout-built 
man,  past  the  middle  age,  with  dark 
aquiline  features,  and  hair  slightly 
grizzled.  His  **  get-up  "  was  strictly 
military  —  the  popular  ideal  of  an 
English  veteran  officer — stiff  black 
stock,  blue  surtout  buttoned  high, 
whiskers  shaved  sharp  off  in  a  line 
with  the  bottom  of  the  ear,  buckskin 
gloves  of  snowy  whiteness.  His 
off-hand  manner  and  easy  assurance 
carried  everything  before  him.  In 
very  indifferent  Spanish  —  had  for- 


gotten it,  he  said,  eiooe  he  was  there 
with  the  Dake — ^he  introdiiced  him- 
self to  the  officer  of  the  goard  aa  a 
British  conmandimUy  who.  had  served 
under  the  great  Wellington  in  the 
War  of  Independence,  and  had  now 
come  over,  on  a  toar  of  pleasure,  to 
observe  the  operations  of  the  SfNuiish 
armies,  whose  gallantry  he  had  learned 
to  respect  in  former  days.  Tliia  last 
compliment,  coming  on  the  top  of 
Jack*s  pretty  speeches,  completely 
subjugated  the  Spaniaid ;  and  I  have 
no  manner  of  doubt  that,  had  we 
required  it,  be  would  have  handed 
over  the  command  of  the  gnard  to 
ns.  As  we  did  not  exact  so  ranch, 
he  contented  himself  with  conducting 
us  to  the  door  of  the  guardhouse 
and  wishing  ns  a  very  good  night. 

Rutherford  and  I  would  have  at 
once  returned  to  our  inn,  but  we  had 
to  pass  the  Major's  quarters  in  our 
way,  and  he  insisted  on  our  stepping 
in  for  ten  minutes,  and  for  a  aing^ 
glass  of  grog  by  way  of  nightcap. 

**  Lascelles  I "  cried  the  Major,  as 
we  entered  a  capital  apartment  strong- 
ly scented  with  Oriental  pasUles, 
Latakia  tobacco,  and  rum  punch— 
**  Lascelles,  here  are  two  of  our 
gallant  young  countrymen,  come  out 
to  support  the  throne  of  Her  Catholic 
Majesty.  Honourable  Lewis  Las- 
celles—  Mr  Green,  Queen's  Own 
Death  or  Glory  Hussars — ^Mr  Ruther- 
ford, of  the  Artillery." 

The  Honourable  Mr  Lascelles  rose 
languidly  from  his  arm-chair  to  re- 
turn our  bows.  He  was  a  fair-hairedy 
effeminate-looking yonng  man  of  about 
five-and-twenty.  His  features  had 
something  foreign  in  their  cast ;  alto- 
gether ho  was  rather  good-looUng, 
and  evidently  thought  so.  His  neoL 
was  bare — on  his  feet  he  wore  Tnrldsh 
slippers — a  dressing-gown  of  brilliant 
liues  enfolded  his  slender  person — ^hia 
ruddy  lips  languidly  caressed  the 
amber  mouthpiece  of  a  cherry-stick 
pipe,  which  reached  half  way  across 
the  room. 

It  was  well  on  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  before  Rutherford  and 
I  quitted  the  Major^s  quarters.  The 
impression  left  upon  my  youthful 
mind  by  the  prolonged  sederunt,  waa 
one  highly  favourable  to  our  new 
acquaintances.  The  Honourable  Las- 
celles  I  certainly  thought   a   little 
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too  much  of  the  exqaisite — a  trifle 
more  of  the  silver-fork-and-rose-leaf 
school  about  him  than  met  my  ideas 
of  manliness — ^bnt  then  his  fine  airs 
and  drawling  nonchalance  sat  well 
upon  him.  His  style  of  dress  was 
decidcdlj  peculiar  and  somewhat 
showy,  but  at  the  same  time  airy, 
graceful,  and  characteristic  of  the 
man  of  high  fashion,  who  had  lived 
much  abroad.  But  Major  Moss  was 
the  boy  for  me — a  splendid  specimen 
of  the  British  veteran.  I  coold  have 
sat  till  daylight,  and  again  till  dark, 
listening  to  his  tales  of  war,  of  battles, 
skirmishes,  and  ventorons  escapes. 
He  had  been  everywhere,  knew  every- 
body. He  had  dined  with  the  Duke 
a  few  days  before  starting  for  Spain ; 
was  intimate  with  Napier,  and  the 
four  volumes  then  published  of  that 
officer's  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War  lay  upon  his  table.  He  showed 
me  the  words  *^The  Author  to  an 
old  friend  and  comrade  *'  inscribed  in 
a  bold  sprawling  hand  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Volume  One.  With 
General  Evans  he  was  not  on  terms 
— some  old  dispute  when  they  were 
on  the  staff  together — ^and  he  there- 
fore did  not  mean  to  go  to  his  head- 
quarters—there would  be  an  awkward- 
ness about  it — but  would  proceed  np 
the  country,  at  the  first  opportunity, 
and  visit  some  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  north  of  Spain,  attach  himself 
perhaps  for  a  time  to  a  Spanish  corps 
(Parmee — to  see,  he  said,  if  the  Dons 
had  improved  in  soldiering  since  his 
day — and  ultimately  probably  pro- 
ceed to  Madrid,  and  home  to  England 
by  way  of  Andalusia,  where  he  pro- 
posed to  winter.  In  short,  the  Major 
talked  a  great  deal  that  evening,  in 
a  sort  of  laconic,  off-hand  way; 
touciied  on  innumerable  subjects, 
cliieiiy  of  a  more  or  less  miutary 
nature  ;  gave  me  some  excellent 
advice  as  a  young  soldier — seemed, 
indeed,  to  take  quite  a  fancy  to  me — 
hoped  he  should  see  me  often,  and 
that  we  should  be  going  np  the 
country  at  the  same  time,  when  he 
should  have  great  pleasure  in  con- 
ducting me  over  some  of  the  famous 
battle-fields  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
I  was  duly  attentive,  gratified,  and 
grateful ;  the  Honourable  Lascelles 
sat  listless  and  somnolent,  trifling 
with  his  amber  mouthpiece,  and  oc< 


casionally  vouchsafing  a  remark; 
Rutherford,  contrary  to  his  cnstomt 
said  little  or  nothing. 

I  was  favoured  next  morning  after 
breakfast  with  Jack's  opmion  of  our 
new  friends.  Jack  had  had  a  ham- 
mock slung  in  his  room  at  the  Jondoj 
and,  when  there  was  nothing  better 
to  do,  would  lie  in  it  half  the  day, 
smoking  Cavendish  in  a  short  black 
pipe,  and  spinnuig  yams  of  his  past 
life,  to  which  he  was  snre  to  find  as 
many  attentive  listeners  as  there 
were  persons  present.  I,  who  at  that 
time  was  enthusiastic  after  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  adventure,  was 
never  weary  of  his  vivid  pictures  of 
fights  with  slavers,  cutting-out  parties, 
cmises  amongst  savages,  and  firolics 
in  West  Indian  towns,  varied  oc- 
casionally by  an  episode  of  a  more 
tonchmg  and  domestic  character. 
Jack  had  been  a  wild  slip  in  his 
youth — ^hadmn  awayfinom  home— and 
gone  to  sea  in  a  merchantman,  where 
he  found  hard  fare,  rough  usage* 
and  jnst  enoagh  leisure  heartily  to 
repent  his  folly.  And  he  more  than 
once  made  the  most  heedless  amonnt 
us  look  grave,  when  he  told  how  lie 
returned  to  bis  village  home  in  an 
inland  county,  and  of  his  faltering, 
hesitating  walk  along  the  leafy  ave- 
nue leading  to  his  father's  parscmagie 
— ashamed  as  he  was  to  show  him- 
self in  his  coarse  seaman's  droM, 
which  was  in  rags,  whilst  his  toes 
had  pierced  his  only  shoes  in  the 
long  march  from  the  distant  semort 
— and  how  his  elder  sister  startea  at 
sight  of  the  wild  sailor  lad  when  he 
came  suddenly  upon  her,  as  she  sat, 
dad  in  deep  monming,  in  the  sludow 
of  the  honeysuckle  porch ;  and  how 
she  wept  when  she  recognised  him, 
and  told  him  of  his  mother's  death. 
When  he  got  to  this  part  of  his 
story,  the  lines  on  Jack's  honest 
countenance,  which  was  burned  to  a 
deep  brick-dust  colour  Ijj  expomm 
to  sun  and  storm,  would  grow  nuNre 
rigid,  and  he  woold  lie  silent  for  a 
while,  sucking  his  pipe  very  liaid, 
nntil  his  gay  companions  had  slmoet 
forgotten  his  nresence,  when  he  would 
burst  oat  soodenly  with  some  quaint 
sally  or  reminiscence,  that  set  the 
room  in  a  roar.  A  worths  and  tme- 
hearted  fellow  was  Jack  Bntberfoid ; 
and  it  was  a  treat  to  aee  hhn,  as  Z 
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often  did  at  a  later  day,  galloping 
hid  light  guns  into  the  hottest  of  the 
enemy^s  iirc,  and  singeing  the  very 
whiskers  of  the  infantry  with  his  close 
and  deadly  discharges.  Poor  Jack! 
he  had  a  presentiment  he  would  die 
in  Spain,  and  it  did  not  deceive  him ; 
but  he  surely  deserved  a  better  fate 
than  to  be  picked  off  from  behind  a 
bush  by  a  lurking  marauder. 

Jack  listened  very  stoically  to  my 
fervent  eulogium  of  Major  Moss, 
smiled  once  or  twice,  but  said  nothing 
until  I  questioned  him  directly  as  to 
his  opinion  of  the  gentleman.  He 
did  not  know,  he  said — had  not  had 
time  to  form  one.  The  Major  seemed 
a  very  tine  fellow  in  his  way — talked 
rather  much — rather  a  young  man  to 
have  been  in  all  those  battles  he  told  of. 
l{es|)ecting  the  Honourable  Lascelles 
he  was  more  decided  in  his  opinion  ; 
thought  him  an  infernal  puppy,  with 
his  lon^'  pipe  and  tine  dressing- gown, 
and  atl'ccted  lisp  ;  didn't  like  the  cut 
of  his  jib  at  all — something  Jewish  in 
it — very  like  a  Jew  at  Calcutta,  who 
had  once  sold  him  a  pinchbeck  watch 
and  appendages  as  gold  of  Ophir; 
could  not  bear  fair  Jews — was  not 
particularly  fond  of  dark  ones. 

1  totally  differed  with  Jack's  esti- 
mate of  our  new  acquaintances,  but  I 
avoided  controversy  on  the  subject, 
and  soon  afterwards  left  the  fondn  to 
return  to  out-(iuarters.  Kidiug  to- 
wards the  town  gate,  I  fell  in  with 
Major  Moss,  mouute«l  on  a  stout 
Spanish  pony.  He  joined  company, 
laughed  over  my  mi.^at  I  venture  of  the 
night  before,  was  chatty  and  amusing, 
roile  out  i»f  till*  town  with  me,  and 
iiuully  acc(>i)tcd  an  invitation  to  ac- 
company me  to  cantonments,  take 
camp- kettle  luck  and  pass  the  day. 
AVe  had  no  roginiental  mess  at  that 
time,  but  ffd  together  by  threes  and 
fours  on  such  fare  as  the  villages 
yiolded.  The  Captain  and  two  jolly 
subs,  who  were  my  mess  companions, 
made  much  of  the  stran^'cr,  who  was 
invited  to  return  as  often  as  he  felt 
disposed,  and  who  did  return,  and 
soon  became  actpiainted  with  the 
whole  regiment.  The  Honourable 
Lxscelles  sometimes  accompanied  him, 
but  nut  often,  being  i»f  sedentary 
habits,  addicteil  to  solitude  and  smoke, 
and  abo.  jis  his  friend  contidentially 
informed  na,  a  Cerribiu  Ltnhariu,  and 


much  taken  np  just  then  with  a 
tain  beautiful  marchioneai 

atT . 

Orders  at  last  came  for  the  squadroB 
to  which  I  belonged  to  march  np  the 
countr}'.    With  it  went  the  Coloael 
and  part  of  the  staff  of  the  regiment. 
Rutherford  had  preceded  ns  by  a  fort- 
night ;  but  Major  Mqmbs,  who,  although 
on  more  or  less  intimate  terms  with 
most  of  onr  fellows,  had  always  shows 
a  marked  preference  for  me,  his  finft 
acquaintance  in  the  corps,  was  to  go 
with  ns.     He  had  some  time  linoe 
been  introduced  to  the  Colonel,  apon 
whom  he  made  an  excellent  imprae- 
sion.    Tomkins  was  one  of  those  men 
wlio  are  stiff  and  inaccessible  enoogh 
if  they  detect  timidity  or  deferasoe 
in  a  new  acquaintance,  bnt  bland  at 
guava  jelly  when  treated  rather  cava* 
lierly.     Acting  npon  hints  he   had 
obtained,  or  npon  intuitlTC  percep- 
tion of  character,  Major  Moss  treated 
him  from  the  very  first  in  an  easy, 
off  -  hand,  almost   patronising  winr, 
(for  which  his  superior  rank  in  the 
Uritish  service  may  have  seemed  lo 
him  sufficient  warrant,)  maintaining 
himself  on  a  footing  of  perfect  eqaality» 
at  the  same  time  that  he  adroit^ 
threw  in  complimentary  references  to 
Tomkins'  early  military  career,  to  his 
smartness  as  an  ofiicer.'his  lady  killing 
exploits  in  Southern  Eoropc,  his  ex- 
quisite taste  in  dress,  &c.  &c  Asl 
In  short,  Tomkins  took  quite  a  fanqf 
to  the  ^lajor — paid  him  many  attea- 
tions — obtained  him,  upon  some  ae- 
farious  pretext,  an  anthorisation  la 
draw  rations  for  horses  and  servants- 
lent    him    a    baggage    animal^-aad 
finally,  on  the  morning  of  our  deper* 
ture  from  T— ,  the  Majorca  po^y 
having  gone  lame,  actually  also  leas 
him  one  of  his  own  chargers;  I  doing 
a  like  good  office  to  the  llonoonhle 
Lascelles,  whose  brace  of  monntaia 
cobs    were   sutliciently  loaded 
hi.s  pipes,  wanlrobe,  nicknacks, 
pictures.      For  1  forgot  to  mention 
that  my  two  new  friends  were  entha- 
siastic  lovers  of  art  and  objects  of 
vertu,  and  had  already,  since  their 
arrival  in  Spain,  made  a  considerable 
collection  of  church  ornaments,  old- 
fashioned  arms,  and  pictnres  of  prieOf 
intended.  Major  Moss  informed  bsl 
to  enrich  the  magnificent  gallery  and 
museum  of  the  Ifasoeiles  fiuaily. 
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We  were  all  weary  of  our  canton- 
ments, and  eager  for  action,  and  it 
was  a  joyful  day  when  boot  and  saddle 
sounded — for  the  last  time  for  us— in 
the  muddy  uncomfortable  hamlets 
where  we  had  for  some  weeks  been 
quartered,  without  other  occupation 
than  perpetual  drill'^  and  fleld  days. 
The  enemy  was  not  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  our  line  of  march,  and  for  the 
iirjit  two  days  we  were  unaccompanied 
by  infiiutry.  But  at  the  small  town 
at  which  we  passed  the  second  night, 
the  otliccr  commanding  offered  to 
send  a  company  with  us  on  our  fol- 
lowing day's  march.  There  were 
flying  parties  of  Carlists  about,  and 
a:^  the  road  was  hillv,  and  in  some 
])laccs  fringed  with  forest,  a  handful 
of  hostile  infantry  might,  without  risk 
to  themselves,  cause  us  great  annoy- 
ance. 

Colonel  Tomkins,  amongst  whose 
faults  want  of  caution  was  not  to  be 
iucluded,  readily  accepted  the  prof- 
fered escort,  for  which,  however, 
judging  from  appearances  daring  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  occasion.  There  was  no 
sign  of  an  enemy — not  so  much  as  a 
distant  vedette,  or  the  smoke  of  a 
picket -fire.  But  towards  noon,  the 
diameter  of  the  road  changed.  The 
hills,  previously  distant  on  our  right 
and  left,  closed  in  upon  us.  The  road 
ran  at  the  base  of  a  steep  range  of 
rocks,  thickly  clothed  with  brushwood, 
from  A\hich  we  were  separated  but 
by  a  strip  of  level  ground,  in  few 
places  more  than  a  hundred  or  two 
yards  wide.  On  our  other  hand,  the 
ground  sank  abruptly  to  a  depth  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  we  overlooked 
a  jrrocn  valley,  partially  cultivated, 
dotted  with  trees,  watered  by  a  tor- 
tuous stream,  and  on  whose  further 
side,  towards  the  fiK>t  of  the  opposite 
mountains,  stood  several  small  vil- 
lages, eacli  with  its  church  tower, 
anil,  upon  a  sunny  slope,  the  pon- 
derous walls  of  an  extensive  convent. 

I  was  riding  at  the  head  of  the 
s<)UU(Iron.  A  slight  ascent  of  the 
roiul  was  terminated,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  our  front,  by  a  ridge, 
which  had  just  been  topped  by  a  party 
of  infantry — they,  in  their  turn,  being 
preceded  by  an  advance  of  tliree 
hussars.  The  Colonel,  two  other 
oflicers,  and  Major  Moss,  were  a  short 


distance  ahead  of  the  squadron.  I 
was  admiring  the  pictaresqne  group 
of  the  infantry,  whose  figorcs,  on 
attaining  the  sammit  of  the  ridge, 
were  clearly  defined  against  the  sky, 
when  they  suddenly  halted.  Hie 
officer  commanding  them  advanced  a 
step  or  two,  then  turned  to  his  men, 
gave  an  order,  and  drew  his  sword. 
The  men  handled  their  arms.  Just 
then  a  shot  was  fired  further  to  the 
front,  quickly  followed  by  another — 
two,  three  more— then  a  whole  vol- 
ley, and  then two  shots  close  to 

my  ear,  as  they  seemed,  bnt  in  reality 
at  about  a  hundred  yards  off,  out  of 
the  wood  on  our  right.  One  bullet 
whistled  close  by  my  head;  another 
made  a  bloody  streak  across  the 
cmpper  of  a  trumpeter's  horse  jnst 
before  me.  A  hussar  came  at  a  canter 
over  the  ridge,  closely  followed  by  two 
riderless  horses.  It  was  onr  advance, 
driven  in,  two  out  of  the  three  men 
having  fallen. 

The  suddenness  of  this  attack,  on 
snch  yonng  troops  as  were  then  the 
Q.  O.  D.  O.  G.  llnssars,  caused  some 
confusion,  and  for  a  minute  or  two 
nobody  seemed  to  know  what  to  do. 
As  an  humble  sub,  I,  of  course,  had 
merely  to  wait  orders.  Pending  these, 
I  looked  about  me.  In  several  parts 
of  the  wood  on  onr  right  I  saw  a 
movement ;  here  and  there  a  musket 
barrel  gleamed,  and  I  once  or  twice 
discerne<l  the  Carlists*  blue  and  red 
caps.  Straggling  shots  were  fired, 
but  with  little  effect.  It  was  to 
our  front  that  the  enemy  were  in 
force :  I  heard  a  considerable  popping 
going  on  there,  but  could  see  nothing 
of  it,  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  road. 
A  little  in  front  of  me  Tomkins  was 
consulting  with  his  captains.  Inex- 
perienced though  I  was  in  the  noble 
art  of  war,  I  plainly  saw  that  we  were 
m  a  very  nasty  position  for  cavalry — 
on  a  narrow  road,  with  a  sort  of 
precipice  to  the  left,  and  with  a  thick 
wood  close  up  to  our  right.  Our  best, 
and,  indeed,  our  only  plan  for  avoid- 
ing damage  that  might  be  considerable, 
and  that  we  could  not  possibly  retali- 
ate, was  to  retire  from  the  proximity 
of  the  wood,  which  was  naturally  the 
base  of  our  light-infantry  enemy's 
operations,  and  to  get  into  the  open 

Sx>und  upon  our  left,  where,  if  the 
arlists  thought  proper  to  foUow  us, 
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liorso  could  act  with  advantage.  I 
was  running  my  eye  along  the  side 
of  the  road,  to  see  if  there  was  any 
place  where  we  could  file  down  into 
the  fields,  when  somebody  passed 
before  me.  It  was  Major  Moss,  his 
horse's  head  turned  to  the  rear. 

**  I  am  goiug  to  fetch  tlie  in- 
fantry," said  he,  without  waiting  to 
be  questioned. 

**  You  may  spare  yourself  the 
trouble,"  I  replied ;  '*  they  are  com- 
ing up." 

^*  I  will  hasten  them,  then,"  said 
the  Major,  who  himself  seemed  rather 
in  haste,  ^^  and  at  the  same  time  look 
after  my  baggage." 

*^  Your  baggage  is  safe  enough," 
said  I,  detaining  him.  *^  Better  stay 
here  and  see  the  fun." 

The  Major  looked  a  little  disturbed, 
I  thought — a  shade  paler  than  usual 
he  seemed  to  me — but  it  might  be  only 
fancy.  Just  then  a  bullet  from  the 
buslics,  passing  in  front  of  me,  went 
slap  into  the  top  of  his  holster- pipe. 
Could  I  have  believed  it  possible  for 
80  old  a  soldier  to  be  affected  by  such 
a  trifle,  I  should  have  said  he  started. 
The  next  instant  he  smiled  grimly. 

"  Sharp  work  this,"  he  said.  '*  Re- 
minds me  of  Fucutes  d'Onoro."  And 
putting  his  heels  to  his  horse,  he  rode 
ofl^  to  the  rear. 

I  did  not,  at  that  moment,  give 
another  thought  cither  to  the  Major  or 
to  the  probable  simihirity  between 
the  trifling  skirmish  now  commencing, 
and  the  severe  combat  of  Fucntes 
d'Onoro,  for  I  had  caught  sijrht  of  a 
place  where  it  seenu-d  to  me  probable 
we  might  get  otf  the  road  and  into 
the  fields.  Just  then  the  rest  of  the 
infantry  came  up.  They  wure  only 
about  a  hundred  men  strong,  inclusive 
of  the  party  whom  we  heard  blazing 
away  beyond  the  ridge;  but  they 
were  well  ufliccred,  which  is  not  nl- 
wuj:*  the  ca^e  with  Spanish  troops. 
Half  of  them  went  forward  to  sup- 
port their  comrades  engaged  in  front. 
The  other  half  lined  thu  low  stone 
parapet  to  the  riglit  of  the  road,  and 
returned  the  fire  of  the  Carlists  in  the 
wood.  Tomkins  had  sent  forward  an 
officer  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  to  ascer- 
tain how  things  looked  in  front.  A 
steep  and  rugged  road,  was  the  report, 
the  wood  coming  down  close  to  it  for 
a  distance  of  at  least  a  mile— that 


being  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  a 
ridge  then  occoning  —  the  Carilsts 
seemed  in  some  force,  and  the  precipice 
on  the  left  continued,  increasing  in 
depth,  without  any  visible  oleaiie  eff 
descent  into  the  level.    That  each  a 
descent,  if  practicable,  was  by  far  oar 
best  resource,  had  not  annatarally  oc- 
curred to  Tomkins  and  others,  as  well 
as  to  an  inexperienced  soldier  like  m  j* 
self;  but  the  practicability  was  more 
than  doubtful.  Tomkins  was  evidently 
at  a  nonplus ;  riding  to  the  road-side, 
he  craned  over  the  edge  to  look  fiir 
a  practicable  slope.    Without  waiting 
orders,  I  galloped  a  hundred  yards 
to  a  place  where  a  sort  of  promontory 
jutted  out  into  the  fields.      On  its 
further  side,  frmged  with  bashes^  I 
found  a  gentle  slope,  concealed  from 
the  road  by  the  foliage  overhanging 
it,  and  not  easy  to  detect.    I  rode 
back  to  report  my  discovery  to  the 
Colonel.    It  was  not  made  too  soon  ; 
for  the  Carlists,  who  had  cither  re- 
ceived reinforcements,  or  gidned  ftesh 
courage  from  our  inaction  and  embar- 
rassed position,  managed  not  only  to 
give  full  employment  to  oar  in£uitiT, 
but  to  gall  ourselves   considerably. 
Several  horses  and  two  or  three  men 
were  wounded,  and  there  seemed  dan- 
ger of  our  losing  part  of  our  baggage. 
Prompt  measures  were  now  taken. 
I  and  another  ofllcer  were  sent,  with 
twenty  men,  to  repel  by  a  charge  aa 
attempt  upon  the  baggage,  should  the 
enemy  come  upon  the  road.    As  I 
trotted  into  the  rear  I  caught  a  riimpse 
of  my  friend  Major  Moss.    He  was 
dismounted,  and  standing  with  his 
(or  rather  Tomkins*)  horse  beCweea 
him  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy.    He 
looked  disturbed  and  anxious. 

*'  Ah,  my  dear  boy! "  he  cried,  as 
I  rode  up,  '^  this  is  kind.  So  yoa 
heard  of  my  accident.  Only  a  spent 
ball,  but  rather  painful;**  and  be 
made  a  step  towards  me,  limping 
terribly. 

It  was  no  time  for  sympathy  or  kind 
inriuiries. 

''  Close  up  with  the  baggage !  **  said 
my  senior  in  command;  and  the 
grooms  and  muleteers  bustled  and 
goaded,  and  fiogged  their  beasts,  fte- 
qucutly  looking  over  their  shonlden 
the  while,  as  though  but  moderately 
pleased  at  the  foe*s  proximity  and  thett 
ownnearlydefancelcsBOondition.  Tom- 
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kins  and  the  squadron  were  ali-eady  fil- 
ing down  into  the  fields.  The  baggage 
animals  and  led  horses  moved  qaickly 
after  them.  Happening  to  torn  mj 
head,  I  saw  my  friend  the  Major  get 
into  his  saddle  with  an  activitj  that 
relieved  me  from  all  anxiety  with 
respect  to  his  wound.  We  brought 
up  the  rear  at  a  short  distance,  till  all 
had  reached  the  fields,  and  then  filed 
down  ourselves,  and  joined  the  squa- 
dron, which  was  drawn  up  on  a  fine 
level  turf  half  a  mile  from  the  road, 
with  the  baggage  well  in  rear,  and 
the  surgeons  busy  looking  to  the 
wounded;  whilst  old  Lampass,  the 
vet.,  was  paying  the  same  attention 
to  the  injured  horses — more  numerous 
than  the  human  sufferers. 

The  infantry  next  retired  from  the 
road  upon  our  position,  followed  by 
the  Carlist5,  who,  it  now  became  evi- 
dent, considerably  outnumbered  them. 
There  was  a  brisk  but  brief  skirmish. 
The  enemy — active  fellows,  irregularly 
uniformed,  but  well  armed  with  long- 
barrelled  muskets  of  unusual  range — 
pressed  our  foot-soldiers  hard,  and, 
carried  away  by  the  ardour  of  the 
fight,  were  soon  nearer  to  us  than  to 
the  road,  and  their  bullets  fell  thick 
about  us.  Then  Tomkins  ordered  a 
troop  to  charge.  Advancing  at  a 
canter,  our  line  was  quickly  disorder- 
ed by  clumps  of  bushes  and  inequali- 
ties of  the  ground.  The  Carlists  ran 
like  mad  when  they  saw  us  in  motion, 
but  they  were  not  quick  enough. 
Our  charge,  although  irregular,  and 
in  a  sort  of  straggling  open  order — 
such  as  I  afterwards  frequently  saw 
made  with  good  results  by  Zurbano's 
Cossaek-like  lancers — was  effective, 
and  the  slowest  of  the  runaways  were 
sabred.  The  others  reached  the  road, 
and  did  not  again  venture  to  any  dis- 
tance from  it. 

On  rejoining  the  squadron,  one  of 
the  iirst  persons  I  observed  was  Ma- 
jor Moss.  He  was  on  foot ;  a  hand- 
kerchief was  bound  round  his  leg,  and 
a  servant  was  brushing  his  clothes, 
which  were  dirty  and  clay-stained. 
Ills  horse  had  reared  and  thrown  him 
down,  he  told  me,  just  as  he  was 
mounting  to  accompany  us  in  our 
charge ;  and,  besides  the  bruise  on 
his  leg  from  the  spent  ball,  he  had 
strained  his  back,  which  had  alone 
prevented  him  from  having  a  cut  at 
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the  rascals  in  the  wood.  (The  Major, 
I  should  observe,  wore  a  sword  upon 
the  march,  and  carried  pistols.)  I 
saw  the  man  who  was  rubbing  him 
down  grin  as  he  spoke,  and  heard  a 
soldier  say  something,  of  which  I 
canght  only  the  words — *^  safe  in  a 
ditch,'^  but  which  seemed  hugely  to 
divert  his  comrades.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod the  real  state  of  the  case  was 
more  clearly  explained  to  me. 

Marching  for  a  short  distance  over 
the  fields,  we  regained  the  road  a 
little  farther  on.  Thenceforth  the 
country  was  less  favourable  to  am- 
buscades ;  and,  without  other  adven- 
ture, we  reached  our  halting-place  for 
the  night — a  large  village,  open,  but 
garrisoned,  and  having,  like  many  of 
the  villages  in  Northern  Spain  at  that 
time,  a  strong  loopholed  guardhouse, 
capable  of  holding  out  for  some  time 
if  artillery  were  not  brought  against 
it.  There  were  a  number  of  large 
handsome  honses  in  this  village,  which 
had  not  as  yet  suffered  from  the  war,, 
but  which,  at  a  later  period,  I  saw  in 
grievous  plight — sacked,  half  burned 
down,  and  with  scarcely  a  tithe  of  its 
inhabitants  remaining.  Then,  how- 
ever, it  looked  cheerful  enough,  and 
tolerably  populous.  We  got  good 
billets,  and  soon  learned  that  we  were 
to  remain  there  all  the  following  day. 
We  had  had  three  very  fatiguing 
marches,  and  the  respite  was  agree- 
able, especially  to  the  wounded,  and 
to  our  horses,  which  had  not  yet  got 
used  to  hard  work  on  chopped  straw 
and  barley. 

On  the  second  evening  passed  in 
this  village,  I  was  returning  rather 
late  to  my  quarters,  when,  at  the 
angle  of  a  garden  wall  which  enclosed 
one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  place,  I 
ran  against  and  nearly  upset  a  person 
standing  in  its  shadow,  who  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  alarm.  It  was  so 
dark  that,  although  close  to  him,  I 
could  not  distinguish  his  features, 
but  I  recognised  the  voice  as  that 
of  Major  Moss,  who  had  risen  that 
morning  seemingly  quite  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  his  yesterday^s 
casualties. 

"Hallo,  Major  1"  cried  I,  "what 
are  you  doing  here?  " 

"Ha,  my  dear  boy!"  replied  the 
Major,  with  a  sigh  of  relief;  "is  it 
you?    I  am  delighted;  I  thonght  it 
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was— bat  never  mind.  Where  are 
yoaoffto?" 

^^To  bed,  to  be  snre;  and  should 
think  it  a  better  place  for  yon  than 
these  gasless  lanes.  Yon  know  that 
we  march  at — " 

I  stopped,  for  jnst  then  there  was  a 
low  whistle,  qaickly  followed  by  a 
soQud,  thrice  repeated,  of  hands 
clapped  cantioosly  together.  "  What 
the  deuce  is  that?"  said  I. 

'*  Hash  I "  said  the  Major,  laying 
his  hand  on  my  arm ;  and  he  gave  a 
similar  whistle  in  reply.  I  now  first 
perceived  that  he  was  enveloped  in  a 
large  cloak. 

^^  Moss  I  Moss ! "  said  a  voice,  not 
load  but  distinct,  and  which  came 
from  a  little  distance  —  ''  Qaick  ! 
Where  are  you?" 

**  Discretion,  my  dear  yoang  friend," 
said  the  Major,  speaking  close  to  my 
ear  in  a  quick  whisper.  ^'  It  is  Las- 
celles — a  lady  in  the  case.  Leave 
me,  I  entreat  you.  To-morrow  you 
shall  know  all;"  and,  gliding  from 
me,  he  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

It  struck  me  as  rather  odd  that  the 
Major,  at  his  time  of  life,  should  be 
playing  the  cloaked  gallant,  and  en- 
gaged in  midnight  adventures,  how- 
ever suitable  the  part  might  be  to  the 
fascinating  Lascelles;  but  it  was  no 
business  of  mine,  and  I  went  at  once 
to  my  quarters.  Wc  marched  at  grey 
of  morning ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  snn- 
bcnnis  had  dissipated  drowsiness,  I 
rode  abreast  of  the  Major,  and  ven- 
tured an  allusion  to  his  recent  noc- 
turnal ])rowl.     lie  laughed. 

*»  Ah  ! "  he  said,  "  you  think  it 
strange  an  old  soldier  like  me  should 
bo  dandling  after  damsels  and  dealing 
in  cluaks  and  rope-ladders.  You  arc 
rigtit,  my  dear  Green ;  all  that  was 
well  enough  on  my  first  visit  to  the 
Peninsula — 1  could  perhaps  tell  a  tale 
or  two  of  that  time — but  not  now. 
The  fact  is — I  don't  wish  it  to  be 
known,  but  I  am  sure  I  ran  rely  on 
your  discrution—the  fact  is,  that  fel- 
low Lascelles  gives  me  a  deal  of 
uneasiness.  His  father  is  my  old 
comrade  and  intimate  friend,  and 
committiMl  him  in  some  measure  to 
my  tiiargo.  Now,  my  dear  Green, 
see  my  position !  You  are  a  young 
man  of  sense  beyond  yonr  years,  and 
will  duly  appreciate  its  difficulties ; 
for,  I  rci)eat  it,  yon  are  a  man  of 


great  judgment  and  good 
of  knowledge  of  the  world  naiisaal  aC 
yoar  age.  I  have  been  Jhinfci^g  a 
good  deal  about  you  this  last  daj  er 
two.  I  am  anxious  to  serve  yon,  aad 
have  been  considering  how  to  do  il. 
General  Alava  is  an  old  Feninwler 
friend  of  mine — we  were  once  on  the 
staflf  together — and  I  propose,  if  yoa 
do  not  object,  writing  to  him  l^  am 
early  post,  and  mentioning  in  the 
strongest  terms  your  gallant  bnho 
viour  in  that  skirmish  the  other  dMj^ 

1  felt  myself  colour  with  pleaaara, 
and,  warmly  shaking  the  Msjot'a 
hand,  expressed  my  acknowledgBMBta 
— visions  of  promotion,  of  ataff  ap- 
pointments and  brilliaDt  deooratioBai 
floating  iH^fore  my  eyes. 

''  Well,  as  I  was  saying,**  contimed 
the  Major,  ^'  Lascelles  is  a  fine  feUow, 
but  young  and  imprudent.  He  haa 
come  to  Spam  with  his  head  fbU  of 
romance,  dreaming  of  serenadesi  bal* 
conies,  twiriing  fians,  black  •  eyed 
dames,  and  so  forth.  I  may  ad^rfaa^ 
but  I  cannot  control  him ;  and  I  aai 
in  daily  apprehension  of  liis  heiag 
brought  home  with  a  deadly  wonna 
from  the  knife  of  some  Tindicliwa 
Spaniard." 

The  Major  was  proceediog  with 
his  explanation,  when  another  oAev 
joined  as,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  march  there  was  no  opoagUaky 
of  resuming  this  confidential  oonvar* 
sation.  That  night*s  lialt 
place  called  Ofla,  famous  for 

old  convent,  the  burial-place 

Spanish  princes,  bnt  which  liad 
been  tiumed  into  barracks,  and 
sidcrably  knocked  about  and  plin» 
dercd.  I  expected  to  meet  the  M^|or 
at  the  jxtsada^  where  some  of  na  wen 
quartered,  and  where  we  all  dined; 
but  neither  he  nor  Lascelles  appealed 
Next  day  I  was  onlerly  ollloer,  and 
had  to  ride  forward  to  take  up  onar- 
tors.  This  was  a  disagraeabie  ao^, 
which  we  subalterns  performed  in  tan. 
the  quartermaster  having  remained 

sick  at  T .    The  road  now 

perfectly  safe,  the  weather  fine, 
the  march  pleasant. 

My  various  duties  were  not 
until  late  that  evening,  and  I 
betook   myself  to  the  village   iaa« 
where  a  nnmbor  of  officers  were  aa- 
sembled.    They  had  dlned«  and 
sitting  over  hot  wine.    M^for 
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was  of  the  party.  Whilst  I  was 
getting  my  dhiner,  the  adjutant 
came  in,  looking  half  vexed,  half 
diverted. 

**  The  colonors  In  a  devil  of  a  way," 
he  said.  **  The  squadron  is  accused 
■ — of  what  do  you  suppose  ?  Nothing 
less  than  housebreaking  and  sacrilege! 
At  that  place  with  au  unpronounce- 
able name,  where  we  halted  after  the 
skirmish,  the  country  residence  of 
some  Spanish  grandee  was  broken 
into,  and  plundered  of  a  lot  of  valu- 
able j)ictures.  The  house  was  unin- 
habited, except  by  an  old  woman 
left  in  cliarge.  The  robbers,  it  seems, 
gagged  and  bound  her ;  but  after 
some  time  she  managed  to  get  rid  of 
the  gag,  and  squalled  till  assistance 
came.  She  swears  the  burglars  were 
//!<///. s7'.s',  but  seems  to  have  been 
awfully  frightened,  for  there  is  no 
making  anything  of  her  description  of 
them.  The  colonel  is  to  have  further 
particulars  to-morrow.  Then  from 
Gila  another  report  has  come.  You 
recollect  the  old  convent  there? — one 
would  not  have  thought  there  was 
much  to  be  got  out  of  that.  But  it 
seems  there  is  a  church  belonging  to 
it,  into  which  robbers  (also  said,  from 
certain  traces  they  left,  to  be  English) 
broke  their  way  last  night.  They  con- 
siderately abstained  from  meddling 
with  the  toe-nail  of  St  Casilda, 
St  Francisco  de  Paula's  shirt- collar, 
and  other  precious  relics  enshrined 
tliere.  Hut  this  forbearance  does  not 
console  the  monks  for  the  loss  of  a 
valuable  altar-piece,  some  church 
plate,  and  sundry  brocaded  vestments 
of  considtrrable  value.  In  short,  there 
is  the  devil  to  pay.  The  priests  and 
Spanish  authorities  are  all  up  in  arms; 
the  colonel  is  furious  at  the  stigma 
cast  upon  the  regiment,  and  swears 
he  will  sift  the  matter  to  the  very 
bottom."' 

This  intelligence  naturally  gave 
rise  to  miieli  speculation  and  conver- 
sation. Susj)idous  were  pointed  in 
various  directions.  There  were  seve- 
ral private  servants,  and  other  camp- 
f«»llow«'rs,  marching  with  the  squadron, 
not  all  of  whom  bore  the  most  imma- 
culate of  characters.  Some  suspected 
t/mn.  Others  doubted  that  the 
thieves  were  English  at  all — thought 
they  might  be  Spaniards,  who  had 
palmed  themselves  off  as  foreigners, 


to  distract  pursuit  firom  the  right 
direction.  A  third  party  admitted 
the  painful  possibility  of  the  delin- 
quents being  fonnd  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Q.  O.  D.  O.  G.  Hussars.  In  short, 
for  full  half  an  hour  the  matter  was 
briskly  discussed,  amidst  the  smoke 
of  cigars  and  the  fumes  of  the  mulled 
Rioja  wine.  Then  somebody  pro- 
posed cards.  We  played  pretty  late, 
considering  that  the  reveille  was  to 
sound  a  full  hoar  before  daylight, 
for  the  next  day's  march  was  a  long 
one ;  and,  as  often  happens,  the 
stakes  got  higher  as  the  game  pro- 
ceeded. I  was  unlucky,  and  the 
best  part  of  a  month's  pay  was  trans- 
ferred, in  bright  quadruples,  from 
my  pocket  to  that  of  Lascelles,  who 
was  the  principal  winner.  Major 
Moss  also  won,  as  we  all  thought, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  evening  he  de- 
clared himself  a  loser. 

^*  I  hate  gambling,"  said  he,  as  he 
stood,  candle  in  hand,  at  my  room 
door,  just  as  I  had  tumbled  into  bed, 
sleepy,  and  rather  savage  at  having 
lost  my  money.  "  The  worst  thing 
possible  in  a  regiment.  The  Duke 
hated  it  too.  I  remember  once,  in 
Portugal,  it  was  whilst  we  were  shut 
up  in  Torres  Vedras — but  I  see  you 
are  tired,  and,  faith,  so  am  I.  I  will 
tell  you  the  story  another  time. 
Good  night.  By  the  by,  my  dear 
fellow,"  he  continued,  coming  back, 
"  the  mornings  are  very  chilly  now, 
and  on  arriving  here,  my  infernal 
servant  coolly  informed  me  that  he 
had  lost  my  cloak  on  the  road.  I 
gave  it  him  to  carry  when  the  sun 
got  warm,  and  the  rascal  managed  to 
drop  it.  Can  you  lend  me  something 
to  keep  the  rheumatism  out  of  my 
old  bones,  till  my  heavy  baggage 
comes  up  ?  " 

The  Major's  heavy  baggage,  I  sup- 
posed, would  come  up  on  elephants, 
lie  was  already,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
pretty  well  off  for  impedimenta,  to  be 
travelling  in  a  disturbed  country  and 
over  Spanwh  roads.  He  and  Las- 
celles had  four  well-laden  baggage 
animals  between  them,  one  belonging 
to  Tomkins,  the  three  others  strong' 
rough  brutes,  of  a  kind  purchasable, 
in  those  parts,  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
dollars  a-piece.  They  rode,  as  £ 
think  I  before  mentioned,  horses 
that  I  and  the  colonel  had  lent  them. 
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"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  hardly  know. 
I  oan*t  march  without  my  nniform 
cloak,  you  see,  and  my  pea-jacket 
wonlda^t  fit  yon.  Vm  really  afraid  I 
can't  oblige  you." 

"  But  that  fnrred  wrapper  of  yonrs 
— lend  me  that,  can't  yoa  ?  It  will 
be  the  very  thing.  To-morrow  we 
halt  at  a  town,  and  I  can  bay  a 
cloak." 

Now,  trath  to  tell,  I  did  not  mnch 
like  to  lend  the  Major  the  furred 
wrapper,  as  he  called  It,  which  was  a 
bit  of  boyish  extravagance  and  dandy* 
ism,  a  sort  of  dark-green  polonaise, 
lined  with  squirrel  fur — a  deuced  com- 
fortable sort  of  thing  on  a  cold  night, 
and,  as  I  flattered  myself,  a  par- 
ticularly knowing  and  handsome  piece 
of  toggery.  However,  there  it  lay 
upon  a  chair ;  at  that  time  of  day  I 
was  a  bad  hand  at  refusing  anything 
— thought  it  looked  ill-natured,  mean, 
and  so  forth,  and  moreover  I  was  just 
then  extremely  sleepy — so  I  told  the 
Major  to  take  it,  turned  on  my  pillow, 
and  was  asleep  before  ho  had  shut 
the  door. 

How  I  cursed  the  trumpets  the 
next  morning,  as  they  clanged  out 
the  reveille  in  front  of  the  posada, 
my  drowsy  servant  at  the  same  time 
stumbling  into  my  room  with  a  stink- 
ing oil  lamp  in  his  hand— one  of  those 
primitive  iron  beaks,  still  used  in 
Spain,  which  look  as  if  they  had  been 
stolen  from  a  museum  of  antiquities. 
There  wjxs  no  help  for  it,  however. 
A  hasty  wash,  a  rapid  pack,  a  stniggle 
into  my  boots,  a  brief  visit  to  the  stables 
of  my  troop,  a  hurried  breakfast  on  de- 
licious chocolate,  (luxury  of  the  poor- 
est Spanish  village,)  and  then  into  the 
saddle.  Whilst  the  squadron  formed 
up,  I  looked  about  for  Major  Moss, 
whose  old  military  habits  made  him 
usually  as  punctual  on  parade  as 
though  his  presence  had  been  required 
there.  This  morning  he  was  absent, 
but  I  saw  his  servant  at  the  stable 
door,  busy  saddling  and  arranging 
the  baggage,  and  I  called  to  him  to 
know  where  his  master  was.  He  was 
rather  late,  the  man  said,  but  was 
getting  up.  Just  then  the  Major  put 
his  nightcapped  head  out  of  window. 
"  Late  on  parade,"  cried  I. 
"  Yes,"  said  he ;  "  couldn't  sleep 
all  night.  Very  lively  beds  these. 
Didn't  you  find  them  so?  " 


I  had  been  too  tired  to  attend  to 
such  trifles. 

**Lascelles  la  still  snoring,  I  be* 
lieve,"  said  the  Major;  "but  I'll  have 
him  up  directly,  and  we'll  be  after 
you  in  no  time.  Ab,  Tomkins,  how 
d'ye  do?  We  shall  bring  up  the 
rear  to-day.  Road  quite  safe,  ia  it 
not?" 

"  Perfectly  so,  I  believe,"  replied 
Tomkins,  rather  stiflly,  as  if  he  did 
not  much  relish  the  nightcapped 
Major's  free  and  easy  address,  in 
front  of  his  assembled  squadron. 

^lajor  Moss  winked  at  me,  nodded, 
shut  the  window,  and  in  five  minntea, 
and  with  the  first  sunbeam,  we 
marched  out  of  the  place. 

Several  times  in  the  oonrse  of  the 
morning  I  looked   back   along  the 
road,  expecting  to  see  the  Major  and 
his  friend,  with  their  well-laden  bag- 
gage animals,  trotting  up  in  onr  rear. 
But  I  looked  in  vain.    The  day  wore 
on.    About  noon  a  half- hour's  lialt 
was  called,  in  a  pleasant  vine-em- 
bowered village,  to  fbed  the  horses 
and  refresh  the  men;— still  the  absen- 
tees did  not  rejoin  us.    The  snn  sank ; 
dusk  came,  then  darkness,  and  we 
halted  for  the  night.    Quarters  taken 
up,  and  the  routine  of  duty  gone 
through,  the  officers  assembled,  as 
usual,  for  supper  at  the  inn.    No 
signs  of  the  Major ;  his  absence  be- 
came the   subject   of  conversation. 
Could    anything  have  happened  to 
him?    Was   the  road    quite    safe? 
Were  there   parties  of  the  enenqf 
about  ?    The  two  last  questions  were 
satisfactorily  replied  to.    Only  one 
doubt  arose.     Early  in  that   day^s 
march,  we  had  passed  a  place  where 
the  road  forked.    Ours  was  the  left 
hand  route.    That  to  the  right  led 
straight    into    the   Carlist   conntiy. 
Could  the  travellers   have  made  a 
mistake  —  been    purposely    misled, 
perhaps,  by  some  iil-disposed  peasant 
—  and  have  ridden  into  the  lion's 
jaws?     The    possibility    made   me 
uneasy,  and  I  confess  that  with  my 
misgivings  about   my  friends  were 
mingled  some  selfish  thoughts  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  good  bay  charger,  which 
the  debonnaire  Lascelles  bestrode,  and 
of  the  elegant  polonaise,  Schneider's 
masterpiece,  that  contributed  to  the 
bodily  comfort  of  the  veteran  of  many 
fights.    Onr  apprehensions,  howeveri 
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were  considerably  relieved  by  the 
arrival,  late  that  night,  of  a  Spanish 
oflicer  going  to  rejoin  his  regiment, 
lie  had  made  a  very  long  and  rapid 
day's  march,  had  ridden  through  our 
last  nighf  3  halting-place  about  noon, 
and  had  there  fallen  in  with  the 
Major  and  Lascelles.  They  were 
preparing  for  departure,  and  had  told 
liim  they  might  possibly  be  unable  to 
overtake  the  squadron  that  day — 
which  was,  however,  quite  unim- 
portant, as  we  were  drawing  near  to 
oar  final  destination,  and  the  re- 
niaMider  of  the  road  was  perfectly 
safe.  So  the  Spanish  officer  had 
found  it.  With  a  soldier  servant  for 
solo  escort,  he  had  performed  his 
journey  without  molestation  or  sign 
of  peril. 

Two  days  more  brought  us  to  the 
place  where  we  were  for  a  time  to 
be  quartered.  It  was  a  large  pro- 
vincial town ;  and,  after  dodging  about 
for  so  long  a  time  amongst  poor 
villages,  sleeping  on  maize-straw 
mattresses,  and  relying  for  staple 
provender  on  rusty  bacon  and  elderly 
eg;^s,  wc  hailed  with  delight  the  signs 
of  civilisation  that  greeted  our  eyes 
on  entrance,  and  indulged  in  pleasing 
anticipationsof  feather-beds  and  flesh- 
pots.  All  the  more  intense  was  our 
dis<j:iist  when,  upon  the  morning  after 
our  arrival,  we  were  marched  out  to 
cantonments  in  two  hamlets  nearly  a 
league  from  the  town.  On  amving 
then',  wc  found  them  already  occupied 
by  several  companies  of  infantry. 
There  was  stabling  enough  for  the 
horses,  but  the  men's  quarters  were 
bad,  and  those  for  the  officers  worse. 
In  virtue  of  his  rank,  Tom  kins  got 
himself  well  put  up,  and  so  did  the 
senior  captain  and  regimental  staff; 
but,  in  the  further  village,  the  other 
captain,  and  three  unfortunate  subs, 
(includiufc  myself,)  found  themselves 
utterly  at  a  nonplus.  In  vain  did  we 
draj?  the  bewildered  alcalde  from  liouse 
to  house  in  quest  of  billets ;  every 
room  was  filled.  The  officer  com- 
manding the  infantry  had  three  rooms, 
(for  himself,  adjutant,  and  orderly- 
room,)  but  churlishly  refused  to  com- 
press his  arrangements  into  two.  In 
short,  it  seemed  likely  we  should  have 
to  bivouac,  or  to  sleep  over  the  stables 
amongst  the  men,  when  a  good  genius 
came  to  our  rescue.    Going  through 


one  of  the  principal  habitations  in  the 
place,  (there  were  only  three  or  four 
decent  houses,  the  others  consisting 
merely  of  stable,  kitchen,  and  loft,) 
Captain  Ramsay,  vexed  at  finding 
every  place  taken  up,  pointed  to  a 
door,  and  asked  who  was  billeted 
Mere,  at  the  same  time  grasping  the 
handle. 

**  The  commandant  of  artillery!" 
replied  the  alcalde.  But  before  the 
words  were  uttered,  the  door  had 
opened,  and  **  Jack  Rutherford ! "  was 
exclaimed  by  four  voices,  in  various 
notes  of  admiration.  There  lay  Jack, 
in  his  hammock,  his  short  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  frowning  over  the  ArtiUery- 
man's  Manual,  In  an  instant  he  and 
the  book  were  upon  the  floor,  and  he 
made  us  welcome  in  his  quarters. 
These  were  not  splendid,  consisting  of 
a  single  room,  of  moderate  size,  with 
a  deal- table  and  bench,  and  two  lame 
chairs,  for  sole  furniture.  Jack  slept  in 
his  hammock ;  a  few  nails  in  the  wall 
supported  his  well-burnished  sabre, 
his  valise  and  pistols ;  a  very  mode- 
rate-sized portmanteau  comprised  the 
whole  of  his  heavy  baggage.  But 
Jack's  notions  of  hospitality  were  on 
the  most  magnificent  scale.  On  learn- 
ing our  dilemma,  he  immediately  pro- 
posed that  we  should  all  four  take  up 
our  quarters  with  him.  After  taking 
the  inventory  of  his  apartment,  the 
offer  was  not  very  tempting,  and  yet 
we  were  fain  to  accept  it,  for  the  room 
was  clean  and  airy,  and  the  only  one 
vacant  in  the  wretched  hamlet,  which 
boasted  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an 
inn.  So  that  night,  after  a  homely 
but  merry  meal,  succeeded  by  some 
tolerable  grog  and  cigars,  and  by  some 
of  Jack's  very  best  yams,  we  all  slept 
there,  on  beds  made  up  of  cloaks, 
horse- blankets,  and  the  like.  Next 
day  we  got  out  a  camp-bed  or  two, 
and  made  ourselves  tolerably  comfort- 
able in  a  rough  way;  and  I  hardly 
remember  to  have  passed  a  pleasanter 
or  merrier  three  weeks  than  I  did 
there,  five  in  a  small  room,  with 
scarcely  enough  chairs  to  sit  upon,  onr 
diet  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of 
Irish  stew,  composed  of  tough  ration 
beef;  dry  salt  sardines ;  an  occasional 
hare,  shot  in  the  neighbouring  fields ; 
and,  for  liquids,  bad  coffee  and  Spanish 
brandy.  Tlie  town  was  not  very  far  off, 
but  it  was  crowded  with  troops;  roads 
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and  weather  were  bad,  and  Buppliee 
not  easilj  obtained. 

Meanwhile  we  did  not  forget  our 
absent  friends,  Major  Moss  and  Lo- 
thario Lascelles.  We  expected  them 
for  two  days;  but  when  these  past, 
and  they  appeared  not,  Tomkins  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  anthorities,  and 
inquiries  were  instituted.  The  reanlt 
of  these  was  anything  but  satisfactory. 
Our  two  friends,  it  appeared,  had  not 
quitted,  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
the  village  in  which  wc  left  them. 
They  had  with  them  their  baggage, 
aod  their  two  servants,  one  a  French- 
man, the  other  an  Englishman,  whom 
they  had  not  brought  out  from  Eng- 
land, we  afterwards  learned,  but  had 

picked  up  on  landing  at  T ,  where 

he  had  l)een  discharged  by  some  officer. 
About  half  a  league  beyond  the  place 
where  the  road  forked,  stood  a  good- 
sized  village,  at  which,  before  start- 
ing, they  had  declared  their  intention 
of  pasding  the  night.  At  this  Tillage 
they  had  never  been  seen.  It  was 
just  possible  they  might  have  passed 
through  unobserved,  after  nightfall; 
but  then,  how  was  it  that  at  no  sub- 
sequent ))lace  upon  the  road  could  the 
least  tidings  be  obtained  of  them? 
Upon  the  other  hand,  two  peasants 
were  found,  who  deposed  to  hav- 
ing met,  soon  after  nightfall,  upon 
the  road  leading  into  the  Carlist 
country,  a  party  of  travellers,  con- 
sisting of  four  men  and  six  horses, 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  bag- 
gage. The  peasants  had  met  them 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  each 
other,  at  an  interval  of  half  a  league, 
proceeding  at  a  brisk  pace.  One  of 
the  men,  known  to  be  well  affected  to 
the  Queen's  cause,  said  that  he  had 
told  the  travellers,  in  passing,  and  after 
the  customary  *^  good  night!"  that 
they  were  within  a  league  and  a  half 
of  a  certain  town,  notoriously  occu- 
pied by  the  Carlists,  and  whose  name, 
he  thought,  would  be  sufficient  warn- 
ing to  them,  if  they  did  not  wish  to 
fall  in  with  the  rebels.  They  had 
made  him  an  unintelligible  reply  in 
bad  Spanish,  and  not  knowing  who  or 
what  they  might  be,  he  dared  not  say 
more,  lest  he  should  get  into  danger 
by  too  plainly  intimating  to  what 
party  he  belonged.  The  other  pea- 
sant, a  less  intelligent  or  less  willing 
witness,  had  met  them  nearer  to  the 


division  of  the  roads.  He  eilker  eoold 
not,  or  woold  not,  give  an j  pwtievlni 
beyond  agreeing  as  to  the  nuiben  of 
the  men  and  horses,  and  sajing  ihsiti 
as  he  passed,  one  of  the  fbtmer  was 
beating  the  animal  he  rode,  mad  wUeh 
also  had  baggage  on  it,  and  swearisf 
at  it  in  French.  Beyond  thai  he  kneir 
nothing,  had  not  spoken  to  or  pertl- 
cnlarly  noticed  them.  On  calcolatiBg 
time  and  distances,  it  became  evIdeBl 
that  rather  quick  marching  wmild  have 
brought  the  Msjor  and  his  putj  to  tlM 
fork  in  the  road  at  about  mghtfidlf 
and  to  the  places  where  the  peasants 
had  met  them  jost  at  the  tune  de- 
posed to  by  these.  The  only  fnct  that 
threw  a  shade  of  donbt  on  the  matter 
was,  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  marching  fast,  but,  on  the  contmy, 
at  rather  a  slow  pace,  in  conlbmutj 
with  ours.  Tomluns  was  dreadfldl^jr 
afraid  of  fatiguing  his  liorses  on  the 
march.  ''Walk!  walk  I**  was  his 
continual  cry — a  command  which  m 
time  became  so  habitual  to  him,  that 
he  would  not  unfreqnently  repeat  ft 
when  quite  nnneoessary,  ana  even 
when  the  regiment  was  halted;  so 
that  the  men  gave  him  the  nickname 
of  ''  Walker,"  which  stuck  to  him  to 
the  last.  When  not  marching  with 
us,  however,  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Major  Moss  and  Ijw- 
celles  might  not  adopt  a  brisker  mode 
of  progression— the  more  so  as  th^ 
were  probably  desirous  to  reach  thev 
destination  before  dark.  And  doubt- 
less their  ill-omened  haste  made  them 
overlook  the  divergence  of  the  roads, 
or  neglect  inquiring  which  they  should 
take.  Thus  every  circumstance  com- 
biued  to  leave  scarcely  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  our  unfortunate  acquain- 
tances had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
C'arlLsts,  from  whom  it  was  much  to 
be  feared  they  would  experience  little 
mercy,  even  should  they  succeed  hi 
establishing  their  quality  of  peaceable 
travellers,  so  exasperated,  at  that 
time,  were  the  Spanish  Pretender^ 
adherents  against  all  who  bore  the 
name  of  Englishman. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  investi- 
gation instituted  by  the  locml  authori- 
ties. The  general  commanding  the 
district  promised  that,  on  the  next 
exchange  of  prisoners,  which  was 
shortly  to  take  place,  inquiries  should 
be  made  of  the  Carilst  officers,  and 
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everything  done  to  ascertain  what 
had  ])ecome  of  onr  two  countrymen, 
and  to  obtain  their  liberty  if  they  still 
lived.  Hard-hearted  Tomkins  grum- 
bled not  a  little  at  the  loss  of  his 
horses,  but  did  not  expend  much  com- 
miseration on  the  fate  of  his  Penin- 
sular contemporary.  Younger  and  less 
callous,  I  trust  I  shall  be  believed 
when  I  say  that  sincere  regret  for 
the  misfortunes  of  my  friends  was 
mingled  with  that  which  I  not  un- 
n at II rally  felt  for  my  good  bay  horso 
and  elegant  fur  coat,  and  for  tlie  pro- 
mised, but  as  yet  unwritten,  recom- 
mendation to  General  Alava. 

Jack  Ivutherford,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  two  light  guns,  which  he 
<laily  manoeuvred  in  the  neighbouring 
iields  till  he  was  splashed  to  the  eyes 
and  as  hoarse  as  a  raven,  was  not 
satisfied  with  having  given  up  fonr- 
tifths  of  his  apartment,  bnt  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  do  the  hos- 
pitable to  his  friends  the  hussars. 
So  he  gave  a  dinner  party,  to  which 
every  man  brought  his  own  knife  and 
fork,  and  where  there  was  almost  a 
glass  for  every  two  persons.  The 
repast  was  more  abundant  than  ele- 
giint,  bnt  the  good  humour  that  pre- 
vailed was  boundless,  and  the  fun  it 
gave  rise  to  Unlimited.  Jack  was 
just  warbling,  to  the  tune  of  the 
**  Uritish  Grenadiers,"  a  song  he  had 
himself  composed  in  honour  and 
] 'raise  of  the  (Jalloping  Gunners, 
when  an  orderly  came  to  tell  Captain 
Kanisav  that  the  colonel  desired  to 
see  him  at  the  next  village.  In  half 
an  hour  Kamsay  returned,  in  great 
glee  at  prospect  of  something  to  do. 
Twenty  men  were  to  parade  at  two 
hours  before  daybreak.  The  object 
was  to  surprise  a  Carlist  cavalry 
picket  which  p;issed,  every  morning 
l)efore  daylight,  over  a  hill  less  than 
a  mile  from  our  quarters.  For  three 
successive  mornings  its  passage  had 
been  observed  ;  its  business  was 
doubtless  to  convey  some  communi- 
cation between  two  points  of  the 
Carlist  line,  the  shortest  road  between 
which  passed  at  that  short  distance 
fnun  us.  That  the  Carlists  did  not 
frar  to  be  intercepted  by  an  ambus- 
cade, certainlv  showed  rather  a  con- 
teniptuous  estimate  of  our  vigilance 
and  soldiership,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  show  them  what  these  were  worth. 


The  command  of  the  twenty  men 
shonld  natorally  have  devolved  upon 
a  snbaltem,  bnt  as  the  enterprise  re- 
quired much  caution  and  judgment, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  ground, 
which  Eamsay  considered  he  pos- 
sessed, having  been  over  it  two  or 
three  times  after  hares,  he  took  the 
command  himself.  I  accompanied 
him.  In  our  eagerness,  we  were  out 
sooner  than  necessary,  and  remained 
for  nearly  three  hours  halted  just  be- 
low the  brow  of  the  hill,  on  the  con- 
trary side  to  that  by  which  the  enemy 
were  expected  to  approach.  A  pea- 
sant had  given  information  of  the 
very  path  by  which  they  usually 
came — a  sort  of  sheep  track  leading 
over  the  comer  of  the  hill.  We  sat 
upon  our  horses  behind  a  small  clus- 
ter of  trees :  it  was  October  ;  the 
night  had  been  wet,  and,  although 
the  rain  had  ceased,  the  air  was 
damp,  and  towards  dawn  it  got  very 
cold.  "We  were  not  sorry  when  the 
first  grey  light  came.  We  were 
on  the  alert;  this  was  the  time  the 
enemy  might  be  looked  for.  But  the 
sky  brightened,  and  there  were  no 
signs  of  them.  The  hour  passed  at 
which  they  usually  appeared.  Our 
faces,  already  rather  blue  with  the 
cold,  looked  bluer  still  with  antici- 
pated disappointment.  The  rascals 
were  evidently  not  coming.  We  had 
been  airing  ourselves  half  the  night 
in  a  damp  field,  all  for  nothing. 

'*  Well,  I  snppose  there  is  nothing 
to  do  after  all,"  said  Kamsay  to  me, 
twisting  his  thick  yellow  mustache 
with  an  air  of  vexation.  "  You  look 
rather  cold,  Green.  You  may  warm 
yourself  presently  by  a  trot  home  to 
your  breakfast.  Hang  the  fellows  I 
Wait  here  a  bit — I  will  peep  round  the 
other  end  of  the  hill  and  see  if  any  thing 
is  moving  in  the  country  beyond." 

Taking  six  men,  Ramsay  rode  along 
the  side  of  the  long  low  hill,  main- 
taining just  the  same  distance  from 
its  Summit  as  that  at  which  he  left  08 
stationed.  He  thns  increased  his  dis- 
tance from  the  place  at  which  the 
picket  usually  came  over  the  hill, 
close  to  which  place  we  were  halted. 
I^ft  alone,  I  redoubled  my  vigilance. 
My  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  spot  at 
which  the  enemy  might  be  expected 
to  appear  —  although  my  hopes  of 
their  appearance,  I  confess,  were  now 
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slender — when  I  heard  a  shont  in  my 
rear,  and,  looking  roand,  saw  Ramsay 
and  his  half-dozen  troopers  spurring 
in  pursuit  of  three  Carlist  cavaliers 
who  had  just  come  over  that  comer 
of  the  hill  which  was  farthest  from  us, 
but  nearest  to  our  cantonment.  Impu- 
nity had  begotten  temerity.  Instead 
of  a  dozen  men,  an  officer  and  two 
orderlies  were  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
duty,  whatever  it  was ;  and  they,  to 
save  distance,  had  ventured  still 
nearer  to  their  enemy^s  quarters  than 
the  picket  had  dared  to  do. 

With  the  remainder  of  the  men  I 
now  galloped  off  to  support  Ramsay, 
although  it  was   evident,  from  the 
start  he  had  got  of  us,  that  the  fate 
of  the  fugitives  would  be  settled  one 
way  or  the  other  without  our  aid.     As 
we  rode  along,  an  animated  and  strik- 
ing scene  was  presented  to  us.    The 
hill  sloped  gradually  iuto  the  groen 
plain,  sprinkled  with  trees  from  which 
autumn  was  fost  stripping  the  leaves. 
A    blue    vapour    floated    over    the 
ground,  receiving  a  reddish  tint  from 
the  early  sunbeams,  that  now  forced 
their    way  through    the    masses    of 
cloud.     In  the  flat  at  my  feet,  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  vapour,  which  formed 
a  sort  of  frame  to  the  picture,  I  ob- 
tained, whilst  descending  the  slope, 
a  complete  view  of  all  that  pas.sud. 
The  Carlist  oflicer,  who  wore  a  white 
horseman's  cloak  with  a  red  cellar, 
was  mounted  on  a  good  black  Span- 
ish charger,  very  fast,  and  which  on 
dry  ground  would  have  carried  him 
clear  awav,  but  which  was  no  niAtch 
in  speed,  over  that  .<«odden  turf,  for 
the  English  horses  that  followed  it. 
His  two   green-coatoil  lancers  kept 
well  up  with  him,  and  the  three  made 
with  might  and  main  for  a  road  on 
which  their  horses  would  find  harder 
footing,  and  where,  in  a  village.  Car- 
list  infantrv  wrrc  stationed.    It  was  a 
life  and  death  race,  and  death  won  it. 
I  saw  Ramsay,  on  his  powerful  bright 
chestnut,  gain  at  every  stride  upon  the 
fugitives,  and  three  of  his  men  were 
within  a  few  yards  of  him.      Pre- 
sently he  was  so  close  to  one  of  the 
Carlists  that  he  but  just  avoi<Ied  a 
sudden    and    dexterous    rear-point. 
The  next  instant  his  sabre  cut  through 
the  flat  scarlet  cap  of  the  lancer,  who 
fell  from  his  horse.    As  the  cut  was 
delivered,  the  Carlist  officer,  turning 


in  his  saddle,  fired  a  pistol  at  faia  fbro« 
most  pursuer.  Allowing  for  differace 
of  costume,  the  group,  at  that  mo- 
ment, reminded  me  of  a  sketch  by 
Wonvermans.  Two  other  shots  were 
fired  by  the  hussars,  and  the  officer 
and  his  horse  rolled  over ;  whilst,  at 
almost  the  same  instant,  the  second 
lancer,  after  a  moat  gallant  attempt 
to  defend  himself  against  two  of  oar 
men,  was  stnick  from  his  saddle. 

When  I  reached  the  spot  of  this 
spirited  little  conflict,  the  Carlist  was 
on  his  feet.  His  horse,  which  was 
not  seriously  wonnded,  stood  trem- 
bling beside  him.  He  himself  was 
unhurt,  and  in  the  act  of  presentlDg 
his  sword  to  Ramsar. 

"  I  see  I  am  in  the  hands  of  Eng- 
lishmen," he  said  in  French,  **  and 
reckon  on  good  treatment." 

He  spoke  in  a  firm,  confident  tone, 
and  there  was  no  quailing  in  his  conn- 
tenance  or  bearing ;  bat  I  saw  that 
he  cast  a  doubtful  glance  at  our  men, 
as  they  came  galloping  up  with  no 
very  friendly  mien.  Although  the 
fellows  had  scarcely  fleshed  a  sabre 
since  they  landed  in  Spain,  they  knew 
there  was  no  ([uartcr  for  them  tf 
taken,  and  this  made  them  mthkss 
enough.  There  was  a  shade  of 
anxiety  on  the  officer's  face  as  he 
awaited  Ramsay^s  reply.  Had  he 
known  his  man,  he  could  not  hsTS 
doubted  what  that  would  be.  Ram- 
say was  as  gentle  as  brave,  and  it 
was  not  in  his  kindly  Kentish  nature 
to  hurt  living  creature  unless  able 
and  willing  to  defend  itself.  In  two 
n)inutes  more  the  prisoner,  hariag 
given  his  parole  not  to  escape  whilst 
in  our  charge,  was  mounted  and  rid- 
ing between  Ramsay  and  me,  and  ihe 
detachment  was  on  its  way  to  canton- 
ments. Before  we  got  there,  we  had 
found  out  a  good  deal  abont  our  new 
acquaintance  and  captive,  who  was 
a  handsome  man,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
dressed  in  a  neat  staff  uniform,  and 
altogether  better  equipped  than  wss 
usual  with  Carlist  officers.  lie  was  a 
Frenchman,  he  told  us,  and  s  staunch 
royalist  ;  had  sen-ed  in  the  roTal 
guanl  before  the  revolution  of  18301, 
had  fought  in  La  Vendee  with  the 
Duchess  of  Bern,  and,  when  that  ris- 
ing was  finally  quelled,  had  come  to 
Spain  to  serve'Charles  V.  Altogetlier 
he  was  a  frank,  gentlemanlj,  and 
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very  soldierly  man,  and    it  was  a  They  did,  however,  boy  a  few  pictares 

pity  to  thiuk  that  he  wonid  uuw  pro-  wliilat  with  os,  and  dog-cheap  tlicy 

bably  pass  months,  perhaps  years,  in  got  them,  moDcy  bcins scarce  iu  King 

a  fiqnolid   prison.     Ramsa]'  said  as  Cliorle^'a  amntry,  auS  coloured  cau- 

mncli  to  me,  in  EngUah,  and  added  vasa  in  little  demand." 

that  be  would  ask  the  coloni;]  la  make  "  Had  they  an  English  bay  liorso 

interest  for  an  early  exchange  for  this  with  them  ?  "  I  ashed. 

fine  fellow.    The  word  kt  once  re-  "'  To  be  sure  they  had— a  capital 

minded  me  ofMajor  Moss,  ail  J  lacked  strong  charger  ;  and  well  they  sold  it, 

the  Frenchman  if  he  had  hi  arj  any-  too,  to  a  colonel  of  cavalry.  They  sold 

tiling  of  two  EnsUah  travelk-rs  who  all  their  horsea,  and  at  very  good 

were  believed  to  have  filleh  into  the  prices ;  for,  if  piclures  are  at  a  dig- 

liands  of  tlie  Carlists,  on  a  d:iy  and  at  connt  amongat  us,  horse-flesh,  when 

a  place  which  I  named,     lie  ^hook  good,  is  invaluable." 

his  head.    No  Engliah  prisuiicr^  hod  1  bade  a  mental  adieu  to  my  poor 

been  taken  so  recently,  to  h'n  know-  Kockei,  and  told  the  Froocbman,  in 

ledge.      I  went  on  to  deicribe  the  few  words,  tbe  tricks  the  two  impos- 

appearance,  equipment,    nijiiiber    of  tors  bad  played,  and  that  the  horses, 

horses,  &c.  of  tbe  Major  and  Lascel-  and  (I  had  now  no  doubt)  a  large 

Ics,      Suddenly  our  captive  eluppcd  portion  of  their  pictures  and  baegage, 

his  band  on  his  thigh.  were  stolen  goods.    A  thousand  littlo 

"/VW?M/"heexclaimed,  "Ikoow  circum stances,  onnoted  or  unhocded 

nhom  you  mean — the  two  Ji'iv  pic-  at  the  lime,  now  flashed  upon  mc, 

turc-dcalers.   Bnt  thef  were  not  taken  and  t  saw  tbe  whole  scheme,     It  had 

prisoners— tbeycamemof themselves,  certuoly  been  cleverly  devised  and 

They  are  in  France  by  this  time."  executed.    Its  origin  was  doublleu 

The    Frenchman's    first    i-entonco  to  be  traced  to  my  incarceration  at 

raised  hopes  which  the  auccuediug    T ,  and  (o  the  intimacy  with  Mosa 

ones  extinguished.  that  grew  out  of  that  ti'lfling  incl* 

"  We  are  not  talking  of  the  same  dent.  Circomslancca  bad  favoured  tbo 

persons,"  I  said.     "  One  of  the  gen-  rogaes,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  bad 

tlemen  is  a  retired  British  otllciT,  who  most  skilfully  Availed  themselves  of 

had  the  honour  of  formerly  serving  them.  Tlic  footing  they  were  on  with 

against  your  great  Kapolee'n  iu  this  the  rcuimcut,  and  the  rank  and  ijuali- 

very    conntxy.      The    otiitr    Is    the  tics  tbcy  aasumcd,  and  which  none 

yuiinf;cr  sou  of  a  noble  English  fa-  thought  of  qni^^tioning,  rrudored  tbun 

inily."  tbo  last  perauits  on  whom  siis|jicioD  o( 

"  Oh,  yes  I  to  bo  sura  I "  tried  the  any  kind  was  likely  lo  fall. 

Frcnciinian,  laughing  beaiiily.     "I  Onr  light-hearted  prisoner  rocked 

know  all  that  story.    Neveiitiikas,  I  In  liis  saddle  with  laaghtor  at  my 

shall  be  able  to  convince  yuu  that  atory. 

your  British  major  and  tni  .hve  pic-  "  A  thoniaud  pities  you  caught  taa 

ture-dcaliT  (and  stealer  al:^i>,  1  eus-  this  momins,"  he  cried.     "  First,  be- 

pcct)  are  identical.    So  yoorK  was  the  cause  1  candidly  oaateu  that  I  tunch 

English  regiraenttbatfaad  tlio  ndvan-  prefer  the  outside  of  a  horse  to  tlio 

tage  of  escorting  tfaem  to  wiihin  a  lusldo  of  a  priaou ;  and,  secondly,  be- 

Uague  or  two  of  onr  tinea?    Ha,  ha  I  cause  I  have  spoiled,  or  at  loast  cur- 

o  rare  joke!    I  saw  the  ftllkiwi.  the  taUcd,  the Ivsl^okel ever beiml.  But 

other  day  at  headquarters     Every-  for  my  rovelntums,  yon  would  hava 

body  was  l.-iiighiug  at  their .  ifvor  iui-  conliuoed  tomouru,  for  Heaven  knowa 

position  u|>uu  the  cuemy.    'I'hry  bnd  bow  luug,  Ibc  dark  and  myst^rioos 

passports  from  tbe  King's  jiiiiVlpal  fate  of  the  bravo  Ponlnsnlar  veteran, 

Loudon  agent,    and  were    iNcfcctly  and  the  bopoAil  scion  of  EnglauJ's 

well  treated— ifitl>aanygi.iilrkation  nobiliiy.    Itui  I  beg  your  pardou," 

to  you  lo  know  that.  They  bod  heaps  Mid  he,  Mcinjc  me  lowrather  tbooglil- 

of  baggage— rolls  of  picturcj,    and  ful,  (my  hcadwaamiuiingon  Bodtet 

other  matters,  which  tbey  bad  ItouRlit,  and  the  rtirred  nrmeDt,)  "  I  StrfOt 

they  said;  but  I  heard  tbat  some  of  that  yon  are  ■  ToMr  by  tha  Uhmi' 

the  things  wereof  anattira  ibat  could  raacamy,  andaserlona  lowrtOOiaiace 

hardly  have  been  boDCitly  come  hy.  a  good  hone  is  a  soldier's  srUUMt 
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treasure  in  this  wild  war.  I  wish 
Tonr  loss  might  be  replaced  by  poor 
Royalist,"  he  added,  moumfally  pat- 
ting his  charger's  neck  ;  "  but  I  fear 
he  will  pass  into  hands  where  I  shall 
be  more  averse  to  sec  him.  The  fact 
is,  the  two  Jews  wonld  hardly  have 
escaped  some  investigation  of  their 
plunder,  had  they  not,  besides  a  Ix)n- 
don  passport  and  letters  of  recommen- 
dation, brought  a  mass  of  information 
conreniing  the  forces  and  movements 
of  the  Isabelistas.  Tliev  had  been 
taking  notes  ever  since  they  came  to 
the  country ;  and  some  of  their  me- 
moranda were  of  considerable  interest 
and  value.  So  they  were  made  much 
of,  and  permitted  to  depart  in 
peace." 

flighty  was  the  uproar  amongst 
the  officers  of  the  squadron,  when  I 
imparte<l  to  them  the  Frenchman's 
tale.  It  was  astonishing  how  many 
suspicious  traits  were  remembered, 
now  that  the  Major  and  the  Honour- 
able were  discovered  to  be  a  pair  of 
sharpen*.  Their  uniform  luck  at  cards 
was  now  explained.  Ik^sides  this, 
they  had  borrowed  something,  it  ap- 
pean'd,  of  nearly  every  one  of  us. 
One  regretted  a  Held- glass,  another  a 
saddle;  in  short,  where  they  could 
not  get  much  they  had  taken  little, 
but  they  had  lost  no  opportunity.  For 
our  own  sakes,  we  kept  the  matter  as 
quiet  as  possible ;  but  of  course  it 
got  wind,  and  the  laugh  was  loud 
against  us.  Tonikins,  who,  as  the 
oldest  man  amongst  us,  ought  to  have 
taken  shame  for  his  want  of  penetra- 
tion* was  mean  enough  to  lay  the 
wttole  blame  on  me,  as  having  l)een 
the  first  to  introduce  to  the  regiment 
the  distinguished  Major  and  his  aris- 
tocratic friend.  I  thought  this  rather 
hard,  considering  the  loss  of  Kocket 
and  the  fur  coat,  neither  of  which,  I 
need  hanlly  say,  did  I  ever  again 
behold.    In  this  respect,  Tom  kins  was 


more  fortunate.  The  home  be  had 
lent  to  the  psendo  Peniosolar  hero 
was  recognised,  a  few  weeks  later,  oe 
the  field  of  a  smart  combat.  One  of 
Jack  Rutherford's  foor-ponnden  had 
made  dog's-meat  of  the  poor  bmte. 

Years  elapsed  before  I  retamed  te 
England.  When  I  did,  I  took  pete 
to  trace  the  Major  and  his  confederate. 
Although  I  did  not  obtain  e  sight  of 
the  gentlemen,  my  researehes  wen 
not  altogether  nnsnccessfnl.  I  heaH 
of  scores  of  Jews  named  Moss— it 
being,  I  was  informed,  no  uncomnoB 
practice  with  that  ancient  race  to  sup- 
press the  e  in  the  patriarchal  nameef 
Moses,  when  it  chances  to  be  their 
patronymic.  I  have  little  donbCv 
however,  that  Major  Moss  of  the  Pea* 
insula  is  identical  with  one  Mordecai 
^loss,  formerly  well  known  as  a  dealer 
in  pictures,  old  armonr,  antique  ta- 
pestry, sham  autographs,  and  the  Ifte 
commodities,  and  who  retired,  soae 
years  ago,  on  a  handsome  competencj 
I— acquired,  I  was  told,  in  great  pan, 
by  a  lucky  spec,  in  paintings  by  the 
Spanish  masters— to  a  pleasant  Tilla 
in  the  environs  of  that  Hebrew  para- 
dise, the  Free  City  of  Frankfort-oa- 
the-Maine.  This  retirement  appean 
to  have  taken  place  jast  aboat  the 
time  that  one  l^wis  Lazarus,  oIm 
Lascelles,  aliaB  the  Jew  Dorsaj,  was 
exported,  free  of  charge,  to  a  foreign 
land,  for  his  share  in  a  very  extensive 
robbery  of  diamonds,  whose  detafla^ 
at  the'period  of  its  occunence,  filled 
the  columns  of  all  the  Ix>ndon  news- 
papers. What  confirmed  me  in  mf 
belief  that,  as  reganted  the  Major,  I 
had  traced  the  right  man,  was,  thiaft 
Mordecai  Moss  was  latterly  known 
ammigst  his  intimates  by  the  name  off 
Pipeclay  Moss,  which  ho  earned  by 
his  propensity  to  telling  astoanding 
tales  of  his  exploits  and  adTentnrea 
whilst  holding  a  staft*  appointment  in 
the  ser^'ice  of  Her  Catholic  Miyeaty. 
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THE   CnUBCn   OF  SPAIN. 


Spain  is  the  most  extraordinary 
country  in  Europe,  from  the  snperior- 
ity  of  its  climate,  the  advantages  of 
its  position,  and  the  variety,  abun- 
(hmce,  and  richness  of  its  productions. 
It  is  not  h^ss  extraordinary  in  its 
history,  in  its  sudden  rise  to  power, 
in  the  extent  of  that  power,  in  the 
opuh'uce  of  its  colonies,  in  the  com- 
ploteness  of  their  alienation,  and  in 
the    ;r(Mieral  decay  of  its  influence 


among  nations. 


On  a  glance  at  the  map,  it  would 
seem  to  be  made  for  universal  do- 
minion. Covered  on  three  sides  by 
the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  the  fourtli  by  the  Pyrenees, 
a  rampart  absolutely  impregnable,  if 
vigorously  defended,  it  appears  to 
command  Southern  Europe,  while 
itself  remains  guarded  by  the  moun- 
tains and  the  seas.  Its  very  form 
has  the  compactness  of  empire;  it 
is  nearly  a  scjuare  (including  Por- 
tugal) of  six  hundred  miles  a  side, 
and  this  square  exhibiting  every  form 
of  surfac43  and  of  soil,  mountain  and 
valley,  adapted  for  every  kind  of 
European  and  tropical  production, 
with  every  kind  of  climate,  from  the 
wholescmic  cold  of  the  north  to  the 
sultry  temperature  of  the  south ;  its 
centre  a  vast  table-land,  rising  to  the 
level  of  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  an  elevation  double  that  of  the 
Al[)ine  plains — that  table- laud  con- 
stitutiiijr  nearly  one-half  of  the  sur- 
face of  Spain ;  thus,  by  one  of  the 
fine  contrivances  of  nature,  or  rather 
of  Truvidence,  giving,  in  the  midst  of 
a  southern,  the  refreshing  vigour  of 
an  atn)ospherc  like  our  own.  The 
ANhole  extent  of  Spain  proper  is 
about  1^5,000  sfpiare  miles,  or  double 
the  area  of  the  British  Isles,  yet  this 
immense,  prolitic,  and  superb  space 
contains  only  a  population  of  ten 
millions  of  souls ! 

Once  sovereign  of  Germany,  Italy, 
and  the  Netherlands,  Spain  has  lost 
them  all ;  once  sovereign  of  the  gold 
and  silver  countries  of  the  Western 
World,  Spain  has  lost  them  all ;  once 
sovereign  of  a  chain  of  colonies  un- 


equalled in  the  world,  Spain  has  lost 
them  all  but  Cuba  and  some  name- 
less others,  and  holds  even  those  by 
the  precarious  tenure  of  American 
conscience.  Spain  has  never  reco- 
vered that  self-inflicted  blow,  the  loss 
of  the  Armada! 

But  our  immediate  subject  is  the 
Church.  Spain  is  characteristic  in 
everything.  She  is  the  only  great 
kingdom  in  Europe  which  has  been 
ruled  in  all  her  faculties  by  the 
Church.  The  priest  has  been  the  great 
depository  of  Spanish  power.  The 
confessor  has  always  superseded  the 
councillor.  The  monk  has  been  the 
master  of  the  state,  the  inquisitor 
has  been  the  lord  of  her  religion,  the 
kingdom  a  vast  monastery,  and  the 
population,  like  the  crowd  gathered 
at  the  gates  of  a  monastery,  a  com- 
bination of  the  beggar  and  the  devo- 
tee. The  Church  reaped  a  golden 
harvest  in  those  days  among  the 
poorest  people  of  Europe.  The  Pri- 
mate, Archbishop  of  Toledo,  had  a 
revenue  of  half  a  million  sterling  I — a 
Bum  equivalent  in  England  to  two 
millions.  The  convents  were  over- 
flowing with  wealth ;  the  cathedrals 
were  palaces  for  thousands  of  those 
who  '*  neither  toiled  nor  spun,"  till 
the  evil  day  came.  French  invasion 
poured  over  the  Pyrenees,  the  people 
rose,  and,  once  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  resolved  to  be  impoverished 
no  more  by  a  generation  of  idlers. 

But  foreign  revolution  never  stops 
at  justice — it  always  degenerates  in- 
to rapine.  It  has  no  conception  of 
securing  rights  while  it  can  perpetrate 
wrongs.  '*  La  proprteie  c^est  U  voi^^ 
is  the  motto  of  all  foreign  political 
change.  The  Frenchman  may  have 
had  the  credit  of  putting  it  into 
words,  but  the  maxim  is  engraved  on 
the  heart  of  Jacobinism  throughout 
the  world.  The  Spanish  monasteries 
were  robbed,  the  solid  revenues  of  the 
clergy  were  converted  into  precarious 
pensions;  and  though  we,  as  Pro- 
testants, can  utter  no  lamentation  for 
the  shattering  of  a  Church  immersed 
in  error  and  professing  persecution, 
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yet  we  can  be  no  advocates  for  rabble 
spoliation,  no  matter  who  may  be  the 
sufferers.  Spain  is  not  yet  the  richer 
for  the  plunder  of  her  priesthood. 

The  volume  which  has  revived  our 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  Spanish 
Church  is  a  small  but  intelligent,  and, 
at  the  present  time,  peculiarly  interest- 
ing, collection  of  letters  by  an  English 
clergyman,  and  a  lady  of  his  family. 

In  the  year  1849,  the  Ilcv.  James 
Meyrick,  vicar  of  Westbury  in  Wilt- 
shire, was  compelled  by  ill  health  to 
try  a  warmer  climate,  and  he  accord- 
ingly sailed  for  the  south  of  Spain. 
In  the  next  year,  for  the  same  reason, 
he  again  visited  Spain,  and  again 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  pleasant 
and  bustling  city  of  ^lalaga,  taking 
up  his  abode  in  a  casa  de  pupi/los,  or 
boarding-house — a  tolerable  contriv- 
ance to  have  amusing  conversation, 
varied  society,  and  a  knowledge  of 
such  news  as  is  to  be  had  in  Spain. 

We  are  informed,  in  a  brief  preface, 
that  the  writers  went  from  England, 
**  one  with  a  high  respect,  the  other 
with  a  high  admiration,  for  the  s])irit 
of  many  of  the  praciioos  of  Rome — 
such  as  retreats,  sisterhoods,  and  the 
good  work  wrought  by  those  institu- 
tions." What  elToct  the  practical 
working  of  the  Komish  Church  had 
upon  their  "  minds  "  is  the  subject  uf 
the  letters;  but  we  are  told,  as  the 
sum  of  their  remarks,  that  observa- 
tion "  cleared  off  the  mist  which  ima- 
gination throws  over  the  distance, 
and  revealed  the  truth." 

The  writers  need  not  have  travelled 
to  have  made  the  discovery  of  the  van- 
dals and  abuses  of  Popery — we  have 
suflicient  displays  of  these  at  home ; 
but  still  we  are  not  unwilling  to  re- 
ceive the  testimony  of  intelligent  peo- 
ple ;  and  we  congratulate  the  writers 
on  their  recovery  from  the  noftsuise 
of  PuseyisHi.  Why  these  opinions 
should  have  any  place  in  any  country 
pretending  to  common  sense — why 
they  should  have  pjjrung  up,  been  fos- 
tered, and  be  still  endured  in  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  Enjfland— why  their 
propagators,  instead  of  being  cast  out, 
should  \}Q  patted  on  the  back — why 
the  doctrines,  instead  of  being  de- 
nounced by  authority,  should  be  left 
to  work  their  way  through  the  popu- 
lation— why,  in  the  very  cathedral 
towns,  tricks  of  worship  should  bo 
played  with  impunity,  which  would 
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once  have  excited  the  hiffhest  indif- 
nation — why  private.conressioiiB,  aS- 
solutions,  TOWS,  and  conventaal  dii- 
ciplme  are  to  be  heard  of  among  a 
Protestant  people,  in  the  midat  of 
Churches  whose  parification  once  coat 
blood,  and  whose  corrnption  will  coit 
blood  again— are  all  questiona  whidi 
we  leave  to  the  wisdom  of  the  wiae. 

The  travellers  commenoed  their 
Spanish  excursion  at  Gibraltar*  firoia 
which  place  they  came  by  the  ateamcr 
to  Malaga.  The  town  is  deacribed 
as  a  lively  place,  which  has  riaen  into 
some  commercial  importance  of  late 
years.  Trade  always  brings  freedom 
of  opinion,  and  reform  scema  to  be 
the  prevalent  thought  in  Malaga. 
TJnfortunately,  reform  on  the  Con- 
tinent always  means  revolution,  and 
revolution  means  robbery.  The  firrt 
thuig  done  by  the  sncceasfnl  party  ia 
to  plunder  the  unsuccessfal ;  and  the 
natural  consequence  is,  that,  in  caie 
of  a  reverse,  the  reaction  riveta  thdr 
former  chains.  This  is  the  hiatory  of 
Europe  during  the  last  half-doaen 
years.  Thus  monarchs  are  taught  ty- 
ranny by  suffering  oppression.  They 
are  compelled  to  rely  on  the  aoldier, 
from  experiencing  the  ferocity  of  the 
citizen.  The  struggle  for  change  ope- 
rates in  extinguishing  all  rcfSonn. 
Justice  is  trampled  on  by  both  aidca; 
religion  is  insulted,  humanity  ia  for- 
gotten, and  liberty  is  annihilated. 
The  Continent  now  rcsemblea  a  vaai 
dungeon,  with  one-half  of  the  populap 
tiou  in  arms,  to  keep  the  other  half  In 
jail.  The  monarch  is  only  the  head 
jailor.  And  this  system  cannot  be 
relaxed.  A'igilance  alone  can  inaare 
national  quiet  or  royal  safety,  Tte 
policy  of  governments  on  the  Con- 
tinent must  be  restraint,  when  relax- 
ation  has  been  danger.  The  award  ia 
at  this  hour  the  sceptre  from  Calala 
to  Constantinople. 

At  Malaga,  with  all  its  coamopoU- 
tism,  bigotry  is  the  order  of  the  day ; 
and  it  is  so  insolent  that  it  abaolntely 
prohibits  all  places  of  Protestant  woiw 
ship ;  not  even  in  a  private  honae 
may  ^'  two  or  three  be  gathered  to- 
gether.** The  only  place  where  thvf 
are  suffered  to  meet  is  the  conaul^ 
house,  where,  of  course,  the  Spaniarda 
look  upon  the  meeting  as  an  aflair 
wholly  civil,  or  as  we  should  locic 
upon  a  meeting  of  negroes  for  the 
performance  of  an  Obeah 
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the  consul's  Hag  being  the  only  pro- 
tection. 

If  this  service  were  attempted  in 
any  private  house  or  hotel,  "  and  any 
other  of  the  guests  came  into  the 
room  to  join  in  it,  he  would  be  liable 
to  severe  punishment."  On  further 
inquiry  of  one  who  had  been  a  canon 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Cordova,  it  was 
ascertained  "  that,  by  the  existing  law 
of  Spain,  any  Spaniard  departing 
from  Popery  would  be  liable  to  capi- 
tal punishment,  though  probably  that 
extreme  would  not  now  be  inflicted. 
But  if  divine  service  were  performed 
in  any  Protestant  assembly,  except 
at  the  consul's  house,  the  reader  and 
his  hearers  would  both  be  either  fined 
or  imprisoned,  or  sent  out  of  Spain. 
But  any  Spaniard  found  among  them 
would  be  prosecuted,  and  punished 
with  greater  severity." 

And  this  is  the  law  in  a  town 
where  many  English  and  Scotch 
workmen  are  engaged  in  manufac- 
tories, where  its  merchants  have  a 
largo  European  connection,  and  where 
probably  the  chief  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity is  derived  from  foreigners. 
Such  is  Popery,  where  it  has  the 
power.  Yet  in  England,  if  a  pageant 
of  banners  and  images,  of  gilded 
angels  and  Virgins,  as  large  as  life,  in 
embroidered  petticoats,  and  painted 
foolery,  is  forbidden  to  excite  the 
populace,  and  outrage  the  common 
SLMiso  of  the  nation,  there  is  a  univer- 
sal Popish  outcry  of  persecution.  In 
Spain  they  will  not  allow  a  hut  for 
I'rotestant  worship ;  in  Rome  they 
allow  only  a  barn,  which  is  alternately 
a  barn -store  and  a  stable  for  travelling 
showmen  :  while  in  England  they  are 
sulVtrod  to  erect  cathedrals  I  Yet  they 
cry  out,  '*  bigotry,"  and  complain  of 
persecution  ! 

Ill  theTractarian  fashion,  the  letter- 
writers  seem  to  have  run  into  every 
chapel,  and  been  present  at  every 
mass  which  they  could  contrive  to  visit. 
But  the  worship  was  so  irreverent 
among  the  people,  that  even  a  Trac- 
tariau  miglit  be  disgusted  with  Rome. 

^'  In  the  Cathedral  of  Malaga,  the  best 
I>art  of  the  floor  U  kept  for  the  ladies, 
who  sit  or  kneel  on  the  floor,  the  men 
.standing  or  kneeling  outside  of  them. 
AH  the  ladies  had  books  of  the  service, 
yet  they  talke<l  and  played  with  their 
t':in-  all  the  while.  They  have  the  art  of 
bhnitinj^  their   fans  with  a  tremendous 


crack,  and  in  the  most  solemn  parts  of 
the  service,  one  fan  after  another  wonld 
go  crack,  crack,  all  round.  There  are 
notices  posted  up  round  the  cathedral, 
forbidding  the  congregation  to  walk  or 
talk  during  the  service  under  pain  of 
excommunication;  but  on  those  high  days 
the  motion  and  buzz  is  like  a  beehive.*' 

After  hearing  a  sermon  at  the  cathe- 
dral, the  Reverend  writer  went  in  the 
afternoon  to  the  fashionable  church. 

"  For  there  are  fashionable  churches  in 
Spain.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  church  full 
before.  There  being  no  pews,  and  few 
seats  of  any  sort,  I  only  first  looked  in, 
and  stood  near  the  door  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  on  returning  home  ex- 
pressed my  wonder  at  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  people.  In  England,  I  said,  we 
must  have  had  policemen — when  I  put  my 
hand  in  ray  pocket,  and  found  that  my 

handkerchief  was  gone.     A  Mr and 

his  servant,  who  were  with  me,  had  their 
pockets  picked  at  the  same  time.'' 

They  all  perhaps  wished  that  the 
policeman  had  been  present. 

The  curiosity  of  the  letter- writer  is 
not  easily  satisfied.  There  is  a  pro- 
cession of  thanksgiving  on  Snnday,  in 
hononr  of  the  expected  heir  to  the 
throne,  and,  of  course,  the  English 
parson  must  be  there. 

"  As  I  had  never  yet  seen  any  proces- 
sion with  an  image,  I  determined  to  go 
and  see  it ;  and  at  four  o'clock  on  Sunday^ 
I  went  to  the  cathedral.  The  image  of 
the  '  Virgen  de  los  Reyes,'  (the  Virgin 
of  the  Sovereigns,  the  image  which  was 
carried  about  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
in  their  conquest  of  Granada,  and  left  by 
them  in  Malaga)  had  been  moved  from 
its  own  chapel  to  the  side  of  the  high 
altar.  After  a  Litany,  the  image  was 
raised  by  four  men  in  surplices,  and  the 
procession  was  formed  and  moved.  The 
progress  was  to  the  Vittoria  Convent, 
where  there  is  another  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin, called  *  De  la  Vittoria,'  vhich  this 
linage  v^nt  to  see  f^* 

After  describing  this  train,  which, 
with  troops,  extended  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  the  describer  concludes,  not 
unnaturally,  with — 

^  It  gave  me  no  idea  of  a  religious  act 
at  all :  it  looked  quite  out  of  place  to  see 
the  good  old  bishop  walking  along  with 
his  hands  together,  and  saying  his  prayers, 
while  nothing  else  presented  a  religious 
appearance.  The  helpless  way,  too,  in 
which  the  image  shakes  about  a^  it  is  car- 
ried, reminds  one  rather  paiofnlly  of  some 
of  the  chapters  in  Isaiah.    The  grand 
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amvLtevMnt  of  the  procession  seemed  to 
be,  that  it  brought  out  all  the  young  ladies 
into  the  balconies,  and  all  the  young  men 
to  look  at  them.' '' 

This  is  one  of  the  inevitable  resnits 
of  image -worship ;  it  makes  the  idea 
of  Deity  ridiculous.  Rational  men 
despise  such  an  imitation  as  can  be 
made  by  the  carpenter;  the  young 
and  foolish  make  it  a  sport  and  a  toy. 

Idolatry  in  all  shapes  is  the  reign- 
ing worship.  But  it  is  in  the  Holy 
Week  that  the  idols  receive  their 
plenitude  of  honours.  On  Wednes- 
day in  the  week,  the  images  of  our 
Lord  are  dressed  up  and  exhibited  for 
adoration.  The  custom  is,  for  every 
person  to  visit  as  many  churches  as 
possible  in  the  course  of  tlie  day. 
Every  church  is  "  crammed, "  and 
the  people  who  cannot  get  in  kneel 
at  the  doors.  It  is  a  perpetual, 
restless  bustle  during  the  day.  We 
need  not  ask  how  much  of  the  humi- 
lity, reverence,  and  devotedness  of 
heart,  which  belong  to  true  devotion, 
were  in  all  that  squeezing,  hurrying, 
and  rushing  from  church  to  church. 
Then  came,  in  the  evening,  the  grand 
processions — showy  affairs.  In  one 
of  those,  four  horsemen  led  the  way  ; 
then  followed  a  military  band ;  then 
men  with  torches;  then  a  long 
double  line  of  men  with  candles ; 
then  more  men  with  torches;  then 
priests  channting;  then  an  image  of 
our  Lord  bearing  his  cros:^, — finishing 
the  whole  with  a  troop  of  soldiers 
and  music. 

An  especial  feature  of  this  awful 
absurdity  was  the  appearance  of  the 
"  Nazarcues."  Those  are  a  brother- 
hood whoso  whole  zeal  is  applied 
to  *'  getting  up  "  processions.  One 
of  those  men  headed  the  pageant, 
and  another  walked  before  the  imago. 
They  were  robed  in  dark  red  velvi't, 
with  gilt  crowns  of  thorns,  ami  veiled 
faces,  and  ringing  large  bells,  by 
which  they  moved  and  halted  the 
wholi*  line.  Other  Nazarenes  carried 
the  image.  When  the  bell  rang,  the 
torolu^s  were  lowered  to  make  them 
burn  dimly,  and  clouds  of  incense 
rose  :  when  it  rang  again,  the  torches 
Wt!rc  raised,  and  bunu'd  bri;:htly. 

The  lady  writer,  a  tender  Pro- 
Ustnnt^  si  lily  says :  '*  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one,  with  the  feelings  of  the 
day,  could  have  loukcd  at  the  image 
without  reverence  and  love."     We 


quote  the  sentence,  only  to  aaric  ill 
folly.    If  the  Almighty,  in  the 
solemn  display  of  His 
given  to  man— the  descent  on 
has  forbidden  the  making  of  an  innfi, 
not  only  of  Himself,  but  of  anrthte 
in  heaven  or  earth,  for   wonoip  m, 
any  kind;  if  He  has  declared  thai 
such  worship  is  equivalent  to  haMm§ 
Him ;  and  if  He  has  ordered  thnt  aa 
toleration  of  Tariety  of  opinioB  en 
the  subject,  or  scepticism  whatever, 
should  be  permitted  to  the  Jew — the 
Jewish  idolator  being  /ntf  io  4eaA  aa 
a  /teathen  and  a  rebei — how  can  nuB 
suffer  himself  to  conceive  that  tUi 
guilty,  irreverent,  and  irrational  prac- 
tice is  not  eqnally  forbidden  to  the 
Christian,  or  that  its    performaaea 
does  not  virtually  exclude  man  fjpoai 
Christianity,  as  macb  as  once  it  woald 
have  excluded  him  from  Jndaiaai? 
If  the  Ten  Commandmenta  are  the 
universal  law  of  dnty  to  God  and 
man,  under  what  pretext  can  thii 
direct  insult  to    the  Second    Coa« 
mandment  be  sustained?    The  pre- 
text of  images  beins  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  reviving  the  idea  of  Daily, 
finds  no  allowance  in  the  Decalogna, 
All  images  for  worship  of  any  kind 
are  forbidden.    The  pretext  that  the 
Papist  does  not  worship  the  weedaa 
block  before    him,   is   anawend  at 
once  by  the  sight  of  the  wonUpu 
What  are  incense,  gennflectioBai 
bowings    down    to   an    image, 
image-worship  ?    If  the  Deity  ~ 
stood  upon  the  altar,  what  more  nal* 
pable  worship  could  be  offered  to  hui? 
Yet,  at  this  moment,  in  Proteataat 
England  and  Wales,  the  nnmber  of 
Popish  places  for  image-worship  haa 
grown,  from  60  at  the  bei^ning  of 
the  century,  to  no  less  than  tern  Hmm 
the  number — ClO!      Even   in   Pio- 
testant    Scotland,    the    nnmber    of 
chapels  is    already  98,    beeldea   40 
stations  at  which  mass  ia  perfoni- 
ed— the  actual  nnmber   of  Popish 
chapels  in  (ireat  Britain  being  7M<— 
to  say  nothing  of  Popish  colleges, 
which  in  England  are  10— of  mnnaa 
teries,   which  are   17 — and  of  con- 
vents, which  are  62;  and  nnder  all 
those  seven  hundred  roofs,  men  and 
women  bow  down  to  images!     Is 
not  this  enough  to  make  a  Chriatlan 
clergy  exclaim  with  the  prophet,— 
**  Oh  that  mine  eyes  woe 
oftean"? 
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The  pretext  of  the  "  new  school " 
of  Protestautism,  that  since  the  Incar- 
uatiou,  images  of  Christ  are  justifiable, 
is  answered  by  St  Paul :  "  Though 
we  liavc  known  Christ  after  the  flesh, 
yi't  now  know  we  him  no  more;" 
his  ])resence  and  his  worship  being 
altogether  spiritual.  lie  also  pro- 
nounces image-worship  "  the  worship 
of  demons."  But  who  ever  made 
an  image  of  Christ  in  his  lifetime? 
or  which  of  ttie  apostles  ever  made 
an  image  of  him  after  his  death? 
Who  ever  heard  of  any  Christian 
image  before  the  fourth  century, 
when  the  Church  was  palpably  fall- 
ing into  corruption  ?  Yet  Protestant 
Britain  has  at  this  hour  708  chapels 
in  which  incense  is  otVered  to 
images.  Protestantism  abhors  per- 
secution ;  but  has  it  not  the  weapons 
of  Scripture,  of  reasoning,  and  of 
common  sense,  to  beat  down  this 
dangerous  and  desperate  abomina- 
tion? Shall  all  be  silence? — shall 
the  clergy  of  both  England  and*Scot- 
iand  look  on  without  a  feeling  of 
solomn  responsibility  for  themselves, 
and  of  Christian  terror  for  their 
folio w-mcn,  thus  rushing  by  tens  of 
thousands  to  spiritual  ruin  ? 

The  general  consequence  in  Spain 
is  described  as  impurity  of  manners. 

*'  Tlic  frinrj«,  from  all  that  I  can  learn, 
liad  lost  all  reispeet ;  nay,  much  worse, 
liad  (lone  the  greatest  injury  to  reli- 
l(ion.  A  Spanish  gentleman  said  to  me, 
the  oilior  tlay,  when  I  spoke  of  them: 
'  rhfv  make  vow>*  of  chastity,  yet  they 
were  not  chaste  ;  vo\v3  of  poverty,  yet 
llu  y  wero  avaricious  ;  vows  of  humility, 
and  tht'V  wore  proud  ;  and  they  have 
dei^dy  injured  the  faith  of  a  religious 
l>eoplc.'  The  friai^,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
nhvriy^  ronnnonced  with  a  prodigious 
protonoe  of  sanctity  and  self-denial.  But 
tlic  body  of  the  ecclesiastics  is  pretty 
intioh  of  the  "^ame  calibre.  Even  now  the 
rliaracter  and  tone  of  the  priests  is  far 
from  standing  high." 

l^;i?sion-week  is,  of  conrse,  full  of 
ceremonial :  ]>riosts  and  people  are 
e^jiially  busy.     On  Good  Friday — 

"  TliL'  pas-^ion  from  St  John  was  sung  ; 
then  foll-twcfl  the  athinition  of  the  cross. 
A  vciU '1  (TO'^s  was  taken  down  from  the 
altar  au'l  given  to  the  bishop,  who  un- 
veiled it,  and,  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  altar,  said,  *  Ecce  lignum  crncis;' 
on  which  the  choir  answer, '  £x  quo  saluB 
mundi  pepeudit'    lie   then  plaoea  the 


cross  below  the  altar,  and  adorea  it ;  then 
the  canons  and  priests,  two  by  two,  culore 
it,  the  choir  in  the  mean  time  singing. 

^Sabado  Santo,  (Holy  Sunday.)  We 
went^to  the  cathedral  at  half-past  eight, 
to  see  the  blessing  of  the  lights  !  They 
had  just  struck  a  new  light,  with  which 
three  candles  on  the  top  of  a  wreathed 
pole  were  lighted.  These  were  bl€tfed, 
and  from  them  an  immense  candle  was 
lighted,  which,  candlestick  and  all,  is 
about  twenty  feet  high,  and  as  thick  aa 
my  waist,  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
altar,  then  the  lamp  upon  the  high  altar. 
This  is  not  to  go  out  till  Easter  comoa 
again,  but  to  burn  continually.'* 

Then  followed  a  procession. 

''  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  all  this,  but  I 
was  heartily  tired  with  it,  and  persuaded 
that  the  mass  of  even  the  church-going 
people  do  not  itnderstfind  the  services  to 
which  they  go ;  it  is  mere  spectacle. 
The  whole  system  is  show  outside,  and 
decay  within." 

But  the  Virgin  is  the  grand  object 
of  worship  in  Spain.  They  may  paint, 
and  dress,  and  carry  about  the  image 
of  our  Lord,  bnt  he  passes  compara- 
tively unnoticed.  His  best  drapery 
is  nnhononred,  his  crown  of  thorns 
scarcely  produces  a  VivB,  while  the 
wooden  "Queen  of  Heaven"  is  ho- 
noured with  a  roar.  Still,  in  all  this 
exhibition,  there  is  a  vulgarity  of 
conception,  a  sensuous  feeling,  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  lower  the  idea  of  a 
spiritual  being.  The  Virgin,  instead 
of  being  shown  as  a  majestic  and 
sacred  form,  with  any  of  the  grandeur 
of  countenance,  or  the  mystery  of 
vesture,  which  the  natural  imagina- 
tion would  combine  with  the  grandeur 
and  mystery  of  her  supposed  supre- 
macy, is  represented  often  **by  the 
most  contemptible  dolls  ;*'  sometimes 
as  a  black  Moor ;  and,  on  high  occa- 
sions, in  the  flighty  and  tinsel  costume 
of  an  opera-dancer.  In  other  in- 
stances, "  a  very  disagreeable  image 
exhibits  her  suffering  for  the  pains  of 
her  Son,  with  a  dagger  in  her  breast, 
and  her  head  on  one  side,  but  with  a 
fashionable  lace  pocket-handkerchief  in 
her  hand  I"  The  head  has  probably 
been  carved  from  the  likeness  of  a 
peasant,  or  of  one  of  those  handsome 
women  who  are  more  known  than 
respected. 

But  we  shall  now  turn  to  the 
domestic  life  of  Spain,  the  Ca$a  <b 
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Pupiilos,  or  account  of  a  Spanish 
table. 

"  We  consider  it  superior  to  the  Fonda^ 
(iim  or  hotel,)  but  the  dinner  comes  in  a 
queer  scrambling  way.  First  is  a  plain 
soup,  or  a  dish  of  rice  ;  then  the  puckero, 
(something  like  a  stew  ;)  then  commonly 
chops,  a  fowl,  a  salad  floating  in  oil  and 
water ;  a  pitniento,  (a  thing  of  spice  ;) 
perhaps  some  other  odd-looking  dish  ;  and 
then  pagtr€i,{the  desert,)  which  is  usually 
rice  milk,  or  a  sort  of  plain  custard  and 
prcserred  quince,  with  grapes,  walnuts, 
and  roasted  chestnuts." 

To  this  bill  of  fare  wo  do  not  ob- 
serve   the   baca/ao,  or  salted    cod- 


more,  but  the  mwn  man  haa  ban 
so  long  trained  in  terror  that  he  MiD 
trembles  at  the  ghost.  The  Spaafaid 
is  still  cautions  in  speaking  of  tha 
''  Chnrch;*  but  he  ezhibita  hb  liberCj 
in  scoffing  at  the  Scriptorea ;  wMci, 
however,  not  one  in  tiro  thonaaii 
ever  reads.  They,  of  conrae,  take 
the  parts  which  maj  excite  an  fe- 
norant  objection,  and  supply  an  Inftfil 
sneer.  One  questions  the  probabiiitf 
of  the  Flood;  another,  *^a  merry  hair« 
brained  fellow,"  snggesta,  whether, 
as  the  Chinese  do  not  believe  ia  it, 
perhaps  it  was  not  true.  Bat  aome 
of  their  qnestions  were  home-thmali. 


fish,  which,  cooked  in  a  variety  of    Thus,  day  by  day  they  chatted  on 

the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  abamd 
miracles,  for  what  reaaon  Protea- 
tants  cannot  be  saved,  &c  Tie 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  a  peciiliari|y 
sore  point,  for  it  is  one  of  the  popular 
scandals  of  Rome.  **The  experi- 
ment of  a  celibate  cleiOT  has  mn 
(in  Malaga)  been  attended  with  tha 
worsf  resalts.  There  are  fanuHts 
known  to  be  the  children  of  monks 
and  priests.  Under  the  weight  of 
this,  the  whole  religious  system  aeeaa 
to  have  broken  down." 

There  is  then  some  reference  la 
the  popular  disuse  of  Confeaaionv 
which  is  justly  stated  to  be  **the 
mainspring  of  religious  life  in  the 
Popish  Church  ;  "  a  matter  which  we 
cannot  discover  whether  the  wrilar 
lauds  or  laments,  but  which  ia  known 
to  be  the  great  source  of  disgnat  and 
disturbance,  of  intrigue  and  corrnp- 
tion,  in  every  church  and  turn 
whc?t3  it  exists.  However,  evoim 
this  rite,  necessary  as  it  is  deemed 
by  Koine,  the  love  of  mammon  inter- 
venes, and  the  **  Certificate  of  Con- 
fession *'  may  be  had  for  money.  For- 
merly C*onfession  was  reciulrea  before 
any  man  could  hold  an  office  wider 
government;  but  the  annoyance  of 
submitting  to  Confession  was  earih[ 
obviated,  the  certificate  being  ioM 
for  a  peseta  (tenpence.) 

Preaching  in  Spain  is  (in  the  in- 
stance, at  least,  of  popular  preaching) 
a  description  of  future  torment — n 
matter  of  which  man  can  know 
nothing,  and  which  snbstitntea  vagne 
terrors  for  the  motives  of  natural 
duty— the  fear  which  casteth  oot  love, 
for  the  'Move  which  casteth  onl 
fear,*' — the  great  impulse  whkh  reigna 


ways,  is  so  much  used  in  Spain; 
nor  the  use  of  the  tonuUo^  which 
takes  a  part  in  the  whole  cuisine  of 
the  other  provinces.  The  dinner,  on 
the  whole,  does  not  argue  much  for 
the  Spanish  taste,  and  the  English- 
man, at  least,  must  come  home  to 
dine. 

The  society  was  miscellaneous,  as 
indeed  was  to  be  expected ;  yet  was 
well  conducted,  though  in  ways  suffi- 
ciently new  to  John  Bull. 

"  Next  to  ourselvcd  is  a  little  lively 
native  of  Madrid,  who  is  very  polite,  but 
speaks  faster  than  even  an  Andalusian  ; 
80  fast,  that  even  his  own  countrymen 
make  him  repeat.  Still  he  is  very 
ftriondly,  and  has  lent  u-<  a  volume  of  the 
^mami  Pinioriscu.  fWe  thus  find  that 
the  UbiMratid  Newt  has  reached  even 
stagnant  Spain.]  Then  we  have  Don  O. 
and  Don  N.,  all  perfectly  well  bred ;  but 
the  two  former  generally  prefer  dining 
in  smart  <fntftityf/'nrng  and  litth:  cafis  o« 
thf'tr  htadi.  Then  we  have  a  priest,  who 
was  a  friar  at  the  Merced,  but  has  been 
expelled,  and  ha^  some  duties  at  the 
Hospital.  Then  we  have  another  priest ; 
still  the  dinner  is  good  aud  qauf.'* 

Some  details  of  the  conversation 
are  given,  in  which  the  priests  have 
to  fif^ht  a  hard  battle  for  their  order. 

P<»pcry  ha«;  produced  the  effects  in 
Spain  which  it  long  since  produced 
in  IVance,  every  man  of  any  intellec- 
tual vi;;our  being  an  infidtl:  not  that 
his  iiiti'lelity  is  loud  and  lorjuacious, 
as  everything  was  and  is  in  France  ; 
but  it  is  sober,  sneering,  and  smiling, 
as  becomes  a  country  in  which  the 
times  are  remembered,  when  a  look 
brought  a  man  into  the  j.iws  of  the 
In^jUiditiun.     The  Inqui:$itiou  is  no 
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iothewlioIerevelfltionofChnsliaailj-,  of  its  former  self.  In  Ihe  fonrUenth 
But  excitemeiit  ia  here  tlie  universal  centary  it  liad  14,000  Btodents;  fn 
object.  On  tlie  day  of  the  Animat  the  sisteenth  it  declined  to  7000;  in 
(All-Souls)  the  wTiter  went  to  hear  18iG,  it  had  bat  400.  The  French 
a  celebrated  preacbev.  The  subject  destroyed  13  ont  of  25  convents,  and 
was  Purgatorj-,  nod  the  church  was  20  out  of  25  colleges.  The  nniverBity 
crowded,  chiefly  with  women.  The  is  now  almost  a  desert,  and  the  west- 
sermon  was— "A  long  prnyei-  for  emportionoftLecityiBaheapofroins. 
those  in  the  flames  of  purgatory."  Superstition  always  tends  to  pro- 
First,  for  all  Cirdiimis,  Bishops,  and  fanation,  and  the  course,  though  start- 
Priests.  To  which  the  congregation  an-  ling,  is  natnral.  The />ej-;w(«a/ use  of 
swered,  with  a  suppressed,  bntnnani-  sacred  things  and  terms,  which  is  the 
■nous  voice,  |^  Reguiescant  in  pace."  necessary  habit  of  superstition,  ren- 
Then  he  reminded  them  of  fathers,  ders  them  familiar,  and  the  familiaiity 
brothers,  wives,  husbands,  and  child-  naturally  vulgarises  them. 
ren  auffering  tiitl,  and  partly  through  "  As  we  came  in,  we  heard  Dolorea 
their  negltct.  And  yon  might  hear  (the  chamber-m^d)  from  the  top  of 
suppressed  sobs  run  through  tlie  the  stairs,  calling 'Trinidad,  Trinidad, 
church,  Joined  with  often  repeated  Trinidalla,' (Trinity.)  The  little  slip- 
prayer,  RequtKcant  in  pace.  But  the  shod  girl  in  the  house  is  named  Trini- 
impression  did  not  last  long.  "  I  dad ;  nombre  muy  bonilo,  (a  very 
went  ont  and  watched  the  people  pretty  name,)  as  Dolorea  says."  The 
leaving  the  cliui'ch,  and  saw  them  Spanish  ships  of  war  are  similarly 
wipe  away  their  tears,  and  cschange  called  by  the  most  sacred  names, 
salutations,  aa  iight-beartcd  and  as  which  may  well  shock  the  ear,  in  the 
quickly  moved  either  way."  various  nses  made  of  them  by  the 
The  conversation  at  table  was  common  sailors.  Their  great  three- 
varied  by  an  officer  of  the  Carabin-  decker  at  Trafalgar  was  La  Saotissima 
eers,  who  had  been  in  the  Cariist  Trinidad,  (tlie  most  holy  Trinity ;) 
war,  and  wha  amnscd  them  with  and  we  may  well  conceive  Ilia  amount 
anecdotes.      "  There  was  a  Cariist  of  execration  and  abomination  that 


troop  called  La  Sagrado  Compania,  mingled  with  this  name  In  a  ship  of  a 

(the    Sacred    Company,)    consisting  thousand  men,  and  those  men  forcign- 

wholly  of  moults,  and  commanded  by  crs.    The  monks  have  tmfortunately 

a  very  fat  friar.    They  were  the  most  left  to  Protestant  England  a  similar 

undisciplined  corps  in  the  aimy,  very  bcqnest  in  the  names  of  our  colleges, 

bad  fighters,  but  fond  of  collecting  and  It  la  certainly  to  bo  regretted  that 

contributions."      To  some  questions  we  have  to  prouonnce  such  phrases 

abont  the  luckless  British  Legion,  the  as  a  FeUow  of  Jetus,  or  a  Master  of 

reply  was,  "  that  they  were  drunken  Trinity!    It  is  true  that  no  profana- 

and  undisciplined,  but  desperate  fight-  lion  is  implied;  but  still  the  words 

era,  and  on  one  occasion,  where  they  shock  the  ear. 

were  almost  exterminated,  they  died  Then,  too,  the  doctrine  which  su- 

fighting,  (jnurieran  maiando.)"  perstitionitself ealeemsmostprecious, 

Spain  is  still  the  coiiutry  of  Don  degenerates  into  household  gabble. 

Qaisote.  "The  stndentsof  Salamanca  "One  day  I  heard  a  characteristic 

—mostly    very   poor— form    parlies,  dialogue.     Some  one  rang  the  bell, 

and,    during    the  vacation,    wander  and  Jos^   (the  footman)  pulled  the 

about  the  country,  asking  alms.  They  string  to  open  the  latch  from  np- 

have  generally  one  clever  feliow  with  stairs,  bawling  ont,  *  Quien  af  (who 

a  guitar,  who  improvises  verses,  and  is  there?)     The  answer  was,  '■Ave 

they  are  very  popular,   and  collect  Maria  puritiima,^  (Hail  Mary,  the 

much."    But  it  seems  that  one  great  most  pare  ;)  to  wblch  Josd  bawled 

reason   of  their  popularity  is,  that  again,  '  Sin  peccato  eoncchida,'  (con- 

their  verses  are  full  of  douhte  entendre,  ceived  witliout  sin.)    The  appeal  was 

They  live  about  at  different  ions  and  from  a  woman  begging."    On  this 

lodging-houses  till  the  Term  comes  habit  a  note  is  given  from  a  Traeta- 

round.    Those  wlio  are  intended  for  rian,  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted, 

priests  do  not  join  those  parlies.  He  is  accoao  ting  for  the  "facility  and 

Salamanca  is  now  scarcely  a  shadow  variety"  of  swearing  in  Popish  coon - 
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padre?**  The  priest  replied,  **B  ii 
not  an  article  of  faith,  and  I  do  Ml 
require  you  to  believe  it ;  bat  it  eteaii 
on  good  testimony.*'  **  Why  di»H  iwh 
things  happen  now? "  sud  the  doolUn. 
"  And  how  do  yon  know  that  theyii 
not? "  said  the  priest.  *^  Becun  I 
don't  see  them,"  was  the  rejoiadv. 
Surely  here  is  some  chance  for  thi 
preaching  of  Christianity.  But  H 
preached,  it  must  be  at  the  liak  sf 
persecution. 
^*  To-morrow  there  is  to  be  a 


tries.  ^*  Listen  to  their  conversations, 
(Popish ;)  listen  to  the  conversation  of 
any  multitude,  or  private  party ;  what 
strange  oaths  mingle  with  it — God's 
heart,  and  God's  eyes,  and  God's 
wounds,  and  God's  blood.  You  cry 
out,  '  How  profane !'  Doubtless.  But, 
do  you  not  see  that  the  special  pro- 
faneness  above  Protestant  oaths  lies 
not  in  the  words,  but  simply  in  the 
speaker,  and  is  the  necessary  result  of 
that  insight  into  the  invisible  world 
which  you  have  uot."  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  new  theory  of  cursing  and    funcion  (a  celebration)  in  h<Mioar  of 


swearing.  We  must  leave  its  author 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  older  autho- 
rity of—"  Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain." 

In  the  midst  of  all  those  forms 
there  is  some  sober  unbelief,  and  a 
great  deal  of  contemptuous  iufidelity 
in  Spain.  An  intelligent  person  is 
mentioned,  who  had  been  seut  abroad 
for  his  education.  On  his  return  he 
felt  distrust  nt  the  heartless  ceremonies 
of  his  Church.  "  He  says,  that  the 
Church  orders  confession,  but  that  he 
cannot  and  will  not  confess  to  such 
priests.  lie  has  become  acquainted 
with  some  good  English  people,  and 
studied  the  Testament  and  the  Prayer- 
book.  Finding  no  rest  or  peace  in  his 
own  Chnrch,  he  longs  to  come  to  ours, 
lie  wishes  to  come  to  the  Knglish 
chapel.  Of  course  it  will  not  be  al- 
lowed." 

The  lighter  conversations  were  of 
the  prettiness  of  the  nuns,  to  whom 
one  of  the  priests  was  confessor. 
"  One  day  some  one  pointetl  to  the 
hospital  chaplain,  and  said,  ^Thc 
padre  is  no  rich,  with  the  money  he  got 
for  the  pictures  seut  out  of  his  convent.' 
(Probably  a  scofl.)   This  led  to  a  con- 


a  very  fine  image  of  Christ  beariaf 
the  Cross.  Our  friend  the  monk  teld 
us  that,  if  we  went,  we  should  hesr 
the  whole  history  of  the  image,  which 
is  a  miraculou9  one.  He  began  tell- 
ing it  himself,  but  some  of  the  other 
people  came  in,  and  he  was  obliged  ts 
be  silent,  they  make  such  a  moc&siT 
of  those  things.  Living  in  a  SpaaiH 
house  gives  me  more  idea  of  the  ex- 
tensive spread  of  infidelity  than  I 
before.  Truth  and  fable  have 
so  mixed  in  people's  minds,  that 
they  cease  to  believe  fables,  the 
lief  of  the  truth  goes  too.^ 
And  so  much  the  better ;  for 


half  fabulous  can  do  no  good  to  aw 
one.  The  mixture  of  the  tme  lA 
the  false  only  gives  planaibillty  ts 
falsehood.  Better  to  dear  the  mini 
of  the  whole.  Break  np  the  i^akm  of 
fabrication,  begin  to  think  comw,  aai 
make  an  effort  to  tcqnire  the  traft 
undfjiled. 

Some  of  the  obscnre  portioas  if 
Scripture  are  indebted  to  the 
pulpit  for  an  easy  solntioa. 
the  name  of  the  penitent 
on  Calvary  had  hitherto  escaped  ha- 
mau  knowledge.  Bat  the  Spaaiaidl 
are  not  kept  in  darkness  on  that  nb- 


versation    on    the    plunder    of    the 

churches,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the    ject,  nor  on  any  other  that 
retablfs,    (a  sort   of  rertdos  in  the     elucidated  by  a  legend, 
altars.)  which  wen*  sold  for  the  gold. 
On    being  asked   if   the  ntnhhs  in 
^lalnga  ha<l  bren  taken :  *  Not  one,' 
said  a  prii'st ;  *  and  the  reason  was, 
that    they    were   told    that,  if   any 
touched  them,  the  gold  wonld  turn 
to  st4M'K  and  the  steel  to  blood.'" — 
A  tolerable  specimen  of  the  benefit  of 
a  lie. 
At  another  time  a  priest  was  nar- 


caa  hs 


as  communicated  by  *^  the  archbJihflp 
to  Padre  Felix,"  the  preacher,  was 
Demas;  and  the  whole  affair  was 
this:  When  the  Virgin  fled 
£?.^pt.  she  fell  in  with  a  hand 
robbers,  whose  captain 
Dcmas.  Though  a  desperado,  he 
an  eye  that  told  him  she 
thing  above  the  common  order. 
cordingly,  he  not  only  did  not  plaadsr 


rating  a  miracle  of  an  image.    One  of    her,  but  escorted  heron  her  waj. 
the  .Spaniards  came  in,  and  exclaimed.     He  was  not  converted,  howercr, ' 
*^  Do  you  believe  all  that  nonsense,    living  the  life  of  the  high-raadt  ha 
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seized  in  thirty-three  jesra  ■Ftcrwards 
— so  tanlj  was  Justice,  or  so  indolent 
was  aiiitiority,  in  old  times  — and 
uf  course  sentenced  to  die.  At  the 
cracifixion,  Uemaa,  from  the  Dota> 
biiitj  of  his  Crimea,  ia  order  to  pnt 
tlic  (ircai  victim  to  greater  shame, 
was  made  the  companion  of  his  snf- 
irnDg.  \d  his  estremity  Demu 
prajed  to  oor  Lord,  and  the  Virgin, 
remembering  his  liindness  to  her  of 
old,  "asked  her  Son  to  have  mercy 
on  hiai,"  and  thercnpon  he  proiniB^ 
Lim  paradii>e.  From  this  the  padre 
drew  the  conciasion  that  "  there  Is  one 
advocate, able  to  saTB  the  moat  wicked; 
and  this  advocate  is  the  Virgin." 

These  things  are  so  startling  to  the 
ears  of  men  who  have  »ny  respect  for 
Scripture,  that  we  mast  make  Ml 
apology  for  onr  reference ;  \t  U  only 
to  show  what  fearless  trwitiiienf  "f 
the  Divine  Word  Popery  ciin  .-on). 
mit  whenever  it  has  an  ohji'i'i  to 
servo.  Here,  in  the  most  rolvmu  uf 
all  transactions,  it  has  the  iudok'nco 
to  interpolate  norda  of  iu^  iiwn,  to 
take  the  act  of  mercy  otii  of  Ilia 
Divine  hands,  ani]  not  merely  to  give 
the  grace  to  the  Virgin,  bnl  eivn  lier 
the  virtual  merit  of  the  rederiiption. 

In  another  instance oftho(<  l'-t;<^t»I>', 
a  man  dies  in  mortal  sin  ;  Uiit  a>  he 
had  oiicc  been  a  worsbipFiT  i>f  the 
Virgin,  she  cannot  let  hiiti  f^n  inio 
final  ruin.  Bat  then  comc~  »  illleni- 
ma.  or  course,  he  cannot  i  nter  lica- 
vcn,  nor  can  be,  witb  moruU  »in  on 
bim,  enter  purgatory,  that  l>ciiig  only 
the  [ilace  for  venial  sina.  The  alTur 
wa.H  puzzling.  However,  it  was  iu«ii- 
Bgcd  at  last  in  this  dexterons  way: 
"Our  Lord  could  niit  reject  his  mo- 
ther's petition  ; "  and  so  the  man  wis 
sent  hark  to  earth,  to  eari  mooey 
enough  to  pay  for  his  tnjurje*,  and 
thus  work  out  his  own  kolratlon. 
NoK.  If  these  daring  abanrditle*  wen 
tales  of  the  nnrscry,  or  mere  itrcuu 
of  the  cloister,  or  Hreside  StoriM  of 
the  peasantry,  we  might  pardon  them 
as  the  ctTcc'ls  of  half-savage  igiiO' 
ranee  :  but  these  ar«  the  lutijecla  of 
the  pul|iit.  the  teaching  of  the  people, 
the  ilccin  rat  ions  of  ecc)eaU.«tl<-Jil  an- 
tbnrity, the  testimonies  of  Ihi'  "naiald" 
of  Rome. 

I.ignori,  a  volominotu  writer,  and 
who  was  canonised  so  IMelv  a*  ISlti, 
after  stating  that  tbm  WH  •  pton 
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tradiiion  "that  purgatory  was  emp- 
tied of  all  its  lenuits  on  the  day  of 
the  Aasumplion,"  exclaims — "Oh, 
bow  Duny  wonid  have  continued  in 
their  obstinacy,  and  been  infalliUj 
damned,  if  Mary  had  not  mUrpoted 
her  interceesion  with  her  Son  I  "  Tbo 
saint  then  qnotes  the  testimony  of 
other  Popish  theotogians  "  that  ttie 
blessed  Virgin  has  obtained  for  sere* 
ral  persons,  who  died  in  mortal  aln, 
the  tMtpention  of  their  sentence,  and 
a  grscions  permlMlon  to  come  to  tartk 
o^iriii,  to  perform  pentmce." 

If  the  P^iist  can  believe  snch 
things,  what  can  be  the  limit  to  hia 
crednlity,  or  to  what  tharfnl  pnrpoeea 
may  it  not  be  tnmed?  But  if  we  m 
told  that  the  hi^er  orders  do  not 
believe  these  momtrons  tales,  why 
do  the;  not  vindicate  their  commoB 

,1.    ■  ■  -.UrdK- 

luriiis  iviiitli  cuii  miprL-s.  liicni  uu  the 
minda  ut  the  people  i  they  are  Ibe 
preacJilug  of  the  priest,  th«  teaching 
of  the  confessor,  the  records  of  tbdr 
volomcs,  the  tenets  of  tliclr  tbeologf, 
and  th»  practice  of  tbdr  religion. 

Who  oven  now  diiputca,  or  darei 
dtipnte,  the  llqnehctioa  of  the  bhwd 
of  8t  Januarina?  It  has  been  argued 
SKaiiMt,  Inaghed  at,  and  expoaud  to 
perpetual  ncorn,  by  I'roHaiant  writ- 
era  ;  but  it  i«  twrformed  i^till ;  the 
prvlatea  and  prlesia  of  Rome  give 
their  pro»e«cB  and  their  testimony  xa 
Ha  performance ;  th«  public  autliorl- 
tfe*  awiat  at  it,  aa  a  great  rcUgioni 
ceremonial— yet  tt  to  a  .t^mlt-  But 
what  Komish  priest  protests  igatnrt 
It?  or  what  superior  mind  among  Iha 
prelacy  of  Rome  ever  denle*  tiia 
reality  of  this  preleniiod  miracle? 

Of  tonne  it  ia  not  in  btunan  aatm 
to  »ce  all  this  wiihiiol  wmo  caminne- 
ttona  vUtliigi;  and  mn  tn  %wfB 
the  Bible  is  Rom«iIma»  awrMljr  MMuAk. 

"  At  Gibniiar,  I  baard  •oawuM 
wfaieb  1  did  no*  ka«w  aboM  ihn  «l 


theSpaabbClirneb.  Veryfreqaentao- 

EUcatkM  in  nolvid  fram  priaatalbr 
Itdea  and  pi^ar-biwlu  in  Spaalah. 


Quit*  lately,  on*  wiM*  In  dktnia  of 
mind,  willing  t«  ree^e  tnalnKtluD 
fma  any  Ea^iah  darcyiaaB,  «r  «vaa 
It  b  ny 


any  disMn 
ballaf  thai 


ranUln 
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Papists)  in  England In 

Spain,  there  are  bat  two  alternatives, 
Mariolatry  and  Infidelity.'* 

In  Seville,  which  has  an  especial 
fame  for  ceremonial,  the  writer 
arrived  for  the  Holy  Week  in  1861. 
His  impressions  were  soon  changed. 
^^I  never  saw  anything  like  the 
behaviour  of  the  people  in  the  Cathe- 
dral. On  Patm  Sunday,  the  service 
was  much  as  it  is  at  Malaga,  but 
utterly  without  reverence ;  people 
crowding  and  pushing  to  get  the  best 
places  they  could.  .  .  Tlio  Passion 
from  St  Matthew  was  beautifully 
sung;  but  through  the  most  solemn 
parts  the  people  talked  continually, 
apparently  quite  unaware  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  Few  had  books." 

On  the  Wednesday,  there  was  to 
be  a  grand  display.  In  the  Popish 
churches  everything  is  turned  into  a 
drama.  The  "  veil  of  the  altar"  was  to 
be  rent  *^  with  a  great  noise  of  thun- 
der," as  it  was  announced  in  the 
newspapers.  The  veil  is  a  curtain 
drawn  in  front  of  the  altar,  which 
hides  the  priest  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, except  at  the  time  of  consecra- 
tion, elevation,  and  benediction. 
"The  cathedral  was  crowded  ;  a  con- 
tinual talking  going  on  through  the 
Passion,  which  increased  more  and 
more.  At  last  came  the  words^ '  Ue 
cried  with  a  loud  voice ! '  The  curtain 
was  pulled  down,  and  a  few  crackers 
were  fired  off  near  the  roof  I  The 
rubric  says,  that  at  the  words  *  He 
gave  up  the  Ghost,*  there  shall  be  a 
silence,  and  all  shall  kneel.  There 
was  a  general  titter  instead,  and  every 
body  began  to  talk  aloud,  giving  their 
opinions  of  the  effect.  Tlie  remainder 
of  the  chapter  was  inaudible,  in  the 
noise  of  voices  and  feet,  as  the  people 
crowded  out.  At  the  Miserere  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  singing  was 
good,  but  not  at  all  solemn— the  choir 
sitting  within  the  altar  rails  with 
violins  and  other  instruments.  The 
female  side  of  the  church  was  full  of 
ladies,  some  sitting  on  the  floor,  others 
walking  about  in  groups,  talking." 

The  solemnity  of  the  worshippers 
b^  no  means  increased  with  the  solem- 
nity of  the  services.  On  Good  Friday 
there  was  a  battle,  like  one  of  the 
Iri^l)  faction -fights.  As  to  the  gravity 
of  the  public  feeling,  the  day  pre- 
aented  the  **  most  festival  appearance 


of  all."  There  were 
day  long,  with  the  popalation  obC  k 
the  streets  to  see  them ;  boys  claabar- 
ing  everywhere,  and  being  Mnm 
down  by  the  police;  men  and  bogfi 
selling  nuts,  gingerbread,  and  walv. 
Then  came  the  battle.  *'  One  pnM^ 
sion,  bearing  the  image  (^  our  Loid 
falling  under  the  Croat,  and  of  ov 
'  Lady  of  Hope,*  fell  in  with  anoClHr, 
bearing  those  of  the  *  oonvenioa  of 
the  penitent  thief,*  and  of  oar  La^f 
ofMonserrat;  and  they  fonght  for  tke 
precedence.  The  former  gained  Hi 
but  the  fight  occasioned  a  panic  In  the 
Great  Square,  where  there  were,  It  ii 
supposed,  twenty  thousand  penom.** 
The  Monserrat  men  were  nnlodi^ 
disqualified  for  victory,  wearing  hi|^ 
caps,  with  flaps  over  the  face,  whUh 
blinded  them,  and  long  traias  whWh 
entangled  their  feet,  rendering 
quite  helpless  in  the  confosloa ; 
as  an  American  said,  **  they 
down  like  nine-pins.**  When 
was  restored,  the  Infanta  and  all  the 
royal  party  **  took  candles,  and  walk- 
ed with  them,  to  console  them  !  Ov 
Lady  of  Monserrat  had  a  splendid 
new  robe  of  blue  velvet,  and  a  great 
display  of  plate  round  her.** 

Those  fights  occur  in  other  parts  of 
Spain.  At  Atbaurin  there  are  nsaa^j 
two  processions,  one  for  the  nppv 
part  of  the  town  and  one  Ibr  the 
lower.  These  processions  are  esHii 
**  Jesus  above,  and  Jesns  bdow." 
When  they  meet,  they  generally  i|jhl| 
and  if  any  woman  weanng  the  rihb«B 
of  one  party  happens  to  fall  Into  tte 
hands  of  the  other,  they  are  ton  IIpob 
her;  the  whole  performance  hsiii 
obviously  in  the  style  of  an  eleetloa 
riot,  except  that  in  the  latter  we 
dom  hear  of  the  onslaoght  being 
on  women. 

Easter  Day  in  this  year  hupeMi 
to  fall  on  one  of  the  three  days  lorthe 
great  fair  of  Seville.  '^  Of  oonrae,  it 
never  entered  into  anybody*s  head  te 
dream  of  putting  it  oiT,  for  Eaaler 
Day  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  Is  a  Teiyit 
day  for  it.  The  annnal  bnll-4ghl8 
were  put  off  for  the  fair,  and  wen  en 
Easter  Monday,  Easter  Tuesday,  and 
the  Sunday  after.  Easter  Sondw 
was  most  un-Sunday  like;  all  crom 
and  bustle,  with  shops  open.** 

Good  Friday  was  the  only  dm  oa 
which  they  were  closed.    The  Vagh 
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engrosses  all  tho  piety,  prnyers,  and  nndcrneath  Ihe  Cliff,  flanked  on  the 

preacbiog.  Hie  following  arc  extracts  right  bj  Ibc  green  Alauieila,  (pro- 

from  a  sermon  in  tbe  catliedral.    The  meaadc,)  aad  on  tbo  left  bj  an  old 

text  was — "  Sbo  vept  sore  in  the  Moorish  coatle.    The  plaDtiag  of  tho 

night,  and  the  tears  ran  down  her  greater  part  of  the  Alaraedn  is  recent, 

checks."    {Lam.  i,  g.j  and  owes  its  vegetable  hononrs  to 
General  Don.     There  had  been  aa 

"  The  aorrawB  of  Mary  were  the  great-  Old  Idea  that  tho  moisture  of  vegeta- 

cEt  in  the  world.    Si  Jerome  nays,  that  tlon  might  increase  the  prevalence  of 

in  proportion  to  the  gi-ttttnass  of  (he  lore  fog ;  btit  the  governor  boldly  iinder- 

ifl  the  areatnew  of  thi  sorrow.    This  lote  took  the  work,   and   made  It  oiio  of 

toherSanwMthegreatestthflteverwasi  the    omamonta    of  GibraUar.      The 

therefore  her  sorrow  Id  the  greitest.    .    .  jg^gr   part   of  the   bank   is   dressed 

1  .h^  ,?™!^  ^'Ll^  '"'  ^'f/^"^''  >"'»■  '^11  soils  of  tropical  plants,  ia  a 

for  tbe  human  raoe,  she  contented  to  offir  f     .  j-i.^r         J,       I'jii 

hi,n  up !    The  .uffari^g.  of  H-ry  ^ere  so  I>rofa3ion  of  dilTerently -shaded  leaves 

great  that,  if  thej  wsre  divided  among  ""^^  bnglit-colonrcd  bloBSoms;  masaea 

all  the  creatures  ia  the  iforiJ,  they  would  "f  geramnm,  with  the  pnckly  pear, 

suffice  to   destroy  the   exialcufo  of  all.  the  crab-trec,  the  aloe,  and  nuuber- 

.     .     .     Her  Buffetinja  diffiTed  from  lesa    Other    ebrubs,    among    which 

those  of  the  martyrs,  nut  only  ia  beiag  almost   labyrinthine   paths,   winding 

more  intcDse,  hut  becausr?  they  suffered  their    way    gradually    up    the    hill, 

fortheiairiWioT.o/(A.rir„»'«jt.B?..'    She,  mate    one    of    the    most   delightfol 

who  was  nithcDt  spot  or  slaio,  purely  gardens,     where,     bat     twenty-five 

through  chitjly,  that  ^^  might  be  Ihe  yeaxi    ago,    there   was   nothing   bot 


all  that  Jesua  sufTereii  iu  all  Ihi 

parts  of  liij<  body,  all   those  aufferingj 


sand. 

Gibraltar,   in  tbe  laud  of  fiction, 

"^.^  gathered   togeUior  in  one,  in  the  •»  o"'  without  Us  fictions,  bnt  they 

heart  of  Mary  "  are  of  a  higher  order  than  stories  of 
the  Virgin  and  tbo  Saints.    St  Mi- 

Thus  the  Virgin  in  Popery  super-  chad's  Cave — on  opening  into  the 

Bcdcs  at  once  the  sufferings  and  the  heart  of  tbe  mountain,  believed  to 

redemption  of  onrLord.  descend  to  the  level  of  tho  ocean. 

The  narrative  is  diversified  with  de-  or  still  deeper,  and  even  to  form 
scriptiona  of  travel.  We  are  advised  a  kind  of  tunnel  to  Africa— is  by 
not  to  visit  Gibraltar  during  a  fug.  the  Moors  supposed  to  be  meant 
The  prestige  of  the  columns  ofUercnles  to  form  their  future  access  to  Europe, 
is  tolallytost  dnriug  the  prevalence  When  the  Ohj  fixed  by  Allah  arrives, 
of  an  east  wind.  It  wreathes  the  its  African  month  ia  to  be  discovered  ; 
mighty  rock  with  a  blanket  of  raponr,  then  hosts  are  secretly  and  saddenly 
showing  only  here  and  there  a  frown-  to  pour  into  tbe  subterranean  passage, 
ing  piece  of  granite,  while  the  whole  and  in  the  name  and  with  the  power 
of  the  distant  view,  the  hills  of  Spain  of  the  Prophet,  they  are  to  rise  and 
to  the  north,  tho  hills  of  Africa  to  rush  upon  the  InHdel  dogs  who  have 
the  soath,  with  the  blue  MediCer-  so  long  withheld  their  earthly  para- 
r.inean  flowing  between,  are  obscured,  disc  from  them.  Then  once  mote 
and  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  has  no  they  are  to  possess  the  palaces  of 
more  imposing  appearnnce  than  the  Cordova,  the  Alhambra,  and  all  the 
cliffs  of  Freshwater  Bay,  euveioped  glories  of  Andalusia.  In  the  faith 
in  a  sea-fog.  On  the  cnsnal  clear-  of  these  traditions  the  Moors  of  tbe 
ing  up  of  tho  fog,  however,  tlie  eye  opposite  shore  are  said  to  keep  tho 
is  indulged  with  a  i^lntely  sight — the  keys  of  their  fathers'  houses  in 
impregnable  citadel  bursting  boldly  up  Granada,  banding  them  down  as 
fromthesea,  except  ou  the  north  Bide,  heir-looms  to  their  posterity— title- 
where  it  is  joined  to  Spain  by  a  lillle  deeds  to  their  estates  iu  Spain  I  Id 
flat  neck  of  land,  across  which  the  the  mean  time,  the  cavern  is  not 
English  and  Spanish  lines  stretch,  without  its  presumed  tenantry.  A 
with  a  small  apace  of  neulrnl  ground  race  of  monkeys  formerly  existed 
lying  between  tbcni.  The  town  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Rock, 
DCidcs  on  tbe  shore  of  the  harbour,  of    which   some   specimens    remain, 
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shooting  them  not  being  allowed. 
The  populace  think  that  the  monkeys 
have  found  their  way  to  Africa  through 
the  cave,  no  other  monkeys  being 
found  in  Spain,  and  none  of  them 
dead  being  found  in  Gibraltar.  The 
solution  of  the  mystery  is,  tliat  each 
monkey  is  carried  by  his  mourning 
relations  in  procession  to  the  original 
cemetery  in  Africa,  the  procession 
taking  its  way  through  St  Michael's 
Cave ! 

The  ride  from  Gibraltar  to  Ronda 
is  the  classic  ground  of  the  Contra- 
bandista,  the  latest  of  whom  is  the 
celebrated  Jose  Maria  de  Ilinajosa. 
The  beginning  of  this  gallant  free- 
bootor^s  career  was  his  shooting  an 
officer  who  attempted  to  arrest  him. 
The  monev  found  in  the  officer's 
saddle  supplied  him  with  finance, 
and  he  collected  a  troop.  The  stories 
told  of  his  contests,  contrivances,  and 
escapes,  are  the  gossip  of  the  country. 
Like  all  the  Robin  Hoods,  he  took 
care  to  be  rogjirdcd  as  the  friend  of 
the  poor  I  He  one  day  met  an  ac- 
quaintance in  great  dejection,  whom 
he  had  known  as  a  muleteer  and  a 
merry  fellow.  Jo?«r,  in  the  spirit  of 
his  profession,  ordtrred  him  to  "  stand 
and  deliver.''  The  poor  fellow  said 
that  he  had  nothing  to  give  but  his 
life,  and  he  was  welcome  to  tliat. 
On  further  inquiries,  he  explained 
that  he  had  lust  his  mulo  and  bis 
livelihood  t<>;:ether.  '*  Why  not 
buv  another?  "  Th«'  answer  was 
**  1  have  no  money."  Jose  gave 
him  money,  and  sent  him  to  a  fann 
where  tlnTe  was  a  mule  for  sale, 
ordering:  him  e«p<»cially  to  bring  back 
the  reivipt.  The  man  went,  made 
the  purehase,  an<l  ranje  back  with 
the  receipt  and  thanks.  Jose  sent 
him  on  his  way  home,  rode  to  the 
farm  -  house,  and  ae'niainted  the 
fanner  that  '*Jose  Marin  de  Ilinajosa 
wanted  a  certain  number  of  dollars." 
The  answer  was,  the  farmer  "had 
no  money."  Jose  took  out  the 
rereipt  ;  the  fanner  prodnee<l  the 
dollars  instantly,  and  gave  him  some 
additional  allowance  for  the  trouble 
of  collection  I 

At  Granada,  the  ceremonial  is 
equally  elaborate  and  equally  disre- 
ganh'd.  On  Kaster  eve  the  writer 
vi.sited  tlie  eathedral.  Hie  whole  of 
the  immense  buihling  was  filled.    **  A 
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few  minutes  after  nine  o^dock  m  ptiM 
began  to  read ;  and  then  followed  tte 
rending,  or  rather  sodden  dra^^g 
aside,  of  the  cartain.  ImmedialriT 
there  arose  a  deafening  nproar  thrm^ 
the  church.  It  seemed  as  fhnw0 
half  the  children  of  Granada  had  beci 
brought  there,  and  nnmbera  of  tthoi 
armed  with  little  bells  or  ralUM, 
which  were  at  once  ^t  going  wfMf, 
Squibs  were  let  off  in  every  direction 
among  people's  legs,  gnna  were  fired 
off  at  the  doors,  bells  were  clatterad, 
doors  were  slammed,  shoats  wot 
raised ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  this  fin 
and  tumult,  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  people,  havuig  had 
their  amusewent^  poored  onl  in 
crowds." 

This  scandal  is  the  natural 
quence  of  turning  religion  into 
— the  pageant  supersedes  the  pieQr. 
Where  men  come  to  see  a  pantonrias 
they  will  look  to  nothing  bnt  Ae 
tricks ;  so  the  Spaniard  worships  Us 
(lod  with  squibs,  and  the  prieal  if 
only  the  scene- shifter.  But  the  Span- 
iard  has  also  the  good  fortune  of 
securing  himself  against  the  ehanoss 
of  evil  in  the  world  to  come,  bj  the 
singular  facility  of  Indulgences.  Ori- 
ginally this  practice  was  mer^  a 
remission  of  the  temporal  nrjninow 
for  t  ran  digression.  About  the  thU 
or  fourth  centuiy,  when  the  UMinn* 
tions  of  Christianity  were  alreajy 
visible,  the  reconcilement  of  the 
offender  to  the  Church  was  oi^J 
through  some  pnblic  punishment  srib* 
mitted  to  as  atonement  fur  his  sitt; 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  bishops  ^In- 
dulged**  the  penitents  bj  alMidfiM, 
or  lightening  the  penalty.  The  Hahi- 
lity  of  this  custom  to  abuse  exdlid 
the  imlignation  of  the  better  ordhr, 
and  Cyprian  and  TertuHian  are  iond 
in  their  censures  of  it ;  but  the  cnstom 
was  t(K)  pHMluctivc  of  |iower,  and  nlti- 
mately  of  cain,  to  be  abandoned.  Oa 
the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  «f 
pur:;atory.  Indulgences  were  soM, 
shortening  the  pangs  of  purgatory  hr 
months,  yearv,  and  thousands  «f 
years:  They  bronght  a  flow  af 
wealth  to  the' Roman  treasury. 
traffic  in  Indulgences  was  so  opra 
si>  craving,  that  it  greatly  tended  to 
the  rise  of  the  Reformation.  The 
sight  of  Tetzel  the  monk  selling  ^  In- 
dulgences,'' in  the  streeU  of  Wittcn* 
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berg,  first  excited  tbc  mnnl^r  mind  of  grent  deitiesi  of  Spain.    In  ber  bistory 

Luther  to  inquireofiiielJilj'lu  if  llioBe  it  is  tlins  related:— "  She  was  the 

tbinga  were  ScripturiLl.  daughter  of  a  king  of  Greece,  heireas 

But  Indulgences,  having  fallen  off  to  Ills  throne,  and  of  remarkable 
as  revenue,  are  noir  nsed  as  a  stimn-  beauty.  The  Goiperor  Diocletian  feU 
lant  to  duty,  such  as  it  is,  in  Popery,  la  love  vritb  ber,  and  proposed  mar- 
They  are  given  for  acts  and  observ-  riage.  But  she  preferred  another 
ances  of  all  kinds.  On  the  walla  of  bridegroom  —  namely,  Christ ;  —  on 
the  cathedral  of  Seville  are  offers  of  which  the  Emperor,  not  being  accm- 
the  following  QaturO: — "80  days' In-  toined  to  refusals,  ordered  her  to  be 
dulgence  for  reciting  an  Ave  Slaria  thrown  into  a  dnngeoa  filled  with 
before  the  glorious  image  of  our  Lady  toads  and  snakes :  this  she  bore.  He 
de  Ids  Augustias ;  go  days  for  at-  then  ordered  her  to  be  scourged  ;  but 
tendance  in  the  morning  at  the  cere-  sha  was  comforted  by  an  aogel.  Ho 
monial  which  annufdly  takes  place  then  ordered  her  to  be  shot  with 
before  the  same  image ;  60  days  for  arrows  ;  then  to  be  plunged  iiito  the 
attendance  on  the  exercises  of  the  Tiber ;  and  then,  discovering  the  dif- 
aftcrnoon  ;  8U  days  fur  each  '  Salve  ; '  Acuity  of  killing  a  saint,  ordered  her 
80  dnj-a  for  each  '  Ave  Maria ; '  80  head  to  be  cut  off— which  was  effec- 
days  for  each  verse <if  the  Litany;  80  taat.  But  two  angels  were  seen  to 
days  for  each  visit;  80  days  For  in-  cany  ber  soni  to  heaven  in  a  cloud  I" 
Toking  ber  'sweet  name;'  80  days  The  groundwork  of  this  hiatory  is 
for  imploring  the  propagation  of  the  as  follows :— In  1803  an  inscription, 
Faith ;  "—each  notice  ending  with  a  with  the  first  and  last  letters  de- 
warning  that  no  Indulgences  were  of  stroyed,  was  found  in  the  catacombH 
any  use  in  Spain,  unless  the  suitoi'B  at  Uome,  beginning  with  "  LiDueDa," 
were  in  possession  of  the  "  Bula  de  and  eudiug  with  Fi— the  words  bo- 
In  Cruzada."  tween  being  "  Pax  tecum."    Imine- 

Thls  Bull  was  one  of  the  privileges  diately  Jestiit  dexterity  was  at  work ; 

originally  granted  to  Crusaders,  bat  and  it  pretended  to  discover  that  she 

it  has  since  been  granted  to  all  pur-  was  "  Filia  Inraenis,"  (daughter  of 

chasers  who  dislike  fasting.    In  the  light.)     Leo  X.   pronounced  ber  & 

almanack  for  1851  il  is  stated,  in  sub-  saint,  and   Gregory  XVL  solemnly 

stance,  that  the  Pope  Pio  Nono  has  blessed  her  image  at  Rome.    She  is 

given  the  privilege  to  all  Spaniards,  now  "  Santa  Philumena,"  and  one  of 

of  eating  "  wholesome  flesh  meat "  in  the  most  popular  objeels  of  worship 

the  day«  of  Lent  and  nsual  abstinence,  in  the  south  of  Spahi.     But  we  mngt 

with  certain  exceptions — the  privilege  conclnde. 

extending  to  all  ^aniarda,  but  lasting  We  have  in  England  a  band  of 

only  for  one  year.    The  price  is  not  apostate?,  who,  with  all  those  things 

high— two  reals,  or  6Jd, ;  but,  firom  before  their  eyes,  have   gone   over 

the  numbers  sold,  it  constitutes    a  to  Popery.      It    is   altogether  false 

large  sum.     Ford,  in  bis  Handbook,  and  vain  for  these  men  to  pretend 

records  the  calculation,  "  that  a  man  that  they  are  only  choosing  between 

might  in  one  hour  gain,  by  visiting  the  spirit  af  one  church  and  auother  ; 

privileged  altars  in  the  Holy  Week,  between  the  more  and  the  less  apus- 

:^9,G30    years'   diminution    of    pnr-  tolic  church ;  between  ancient  truth 

gatory."      Yet    the    Indulgence    is  and   modem  innovation.    They  are 

thrown  into  eclipse  by  the  Mcxicui  choosing  between  the  Protestantism 

priesthood.    "  For  a  single  mass  at  which   abhors  idols,  and  cleaves  to 

the  San  Francisco,  in  Mexico,  the  pope  Scripture,  and  the  Popery  which  wor- 

and  prelates  granted  S^,81 1)  years,  ten  ehips  idols,  and  makes  the  Scripture 

days  and  six  hours'  Indulgence.    Un-  a  sealed  book.    Look  to  Spain— rfare 

der  these  circQmstnnces,  who  but  a  they  dissent  from  a  single  doctrine, 

fool  would  have  any  fear  of  judgment  practice,  or  principle  of  Spanish  wor- 

tocorae?    But  what  mun  a  system  of  ship?    Look  to  Rome— dare  they  re- 

tbis  kiud  of  studied  delusion  appear  nionstrate  nguinst  a  single  abuse  of 

bcfiire  Hia  eyes,  who  mnst  be  wor-  that  monstrous  system?  Look  to  the 

shipped  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth  I  effect  which  the  religion  of  Rome  has 

The  Saint  Pbllomena  is  one  of  the  produced  on  the  morals  of  Europe. 
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Look  to  the  punishment  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  for  abandoning  the  dic- 
tates of  Scripture,  and  worshipping 
according  to  the  dictates  of  man.  See 
the  Invasions,  the  CouTulsions,  the 
Conspiracies,  which  have  wrought 
their  punishment  before  Heaven.  See 
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the  whole  popiah  Contineiit  ia  damqr 
at  this  moment ;  and  let  thai  aik 
themadTea,  tr^  has  Bnglaod  beaa 
saved  in  the  midst  of  tempest  nchf 
for  three  hundred  years  ?  and  nsis 
see  the  contrast  of  Protestantiam  with 
Popery. 


PARIS  ON  THE   EVE   OF  THE   KMPIBB. 


The  aspect  of  France,  in  the  month 
of  November  1852,  is  by  no  means 
that  of  a  countr}'  which  feels  its  liber- 
ties departed,  and  the  iron  heel  of 
despotism  daily  pressing  more  sternly 
and  irresistibly  upon  its  neck.  A 
large  amoant  of  mingled  sympathy, 
pity,  and  scorn  has  been  expended 
in  England,  during  the  past  year, 
upon  the  oppressed  and  degraded 
condition  of  the  French  nation,  and 
upon  its  ignominious  submission  to 
one  man*s  tyrannical  will.  Day  after 
day,  a  large  section  of  the  British 
press  has  uplifted  its  voice  to  execrate 
the  despot,  and  deplore  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  gallant  and  highly-civilised 
people  which,  after  repeatedly  reject- 
ing, during  the  last  sixty  years, 
litierty  and  constitutional  government 
in  almost  every  form,  has  at  last  sub- 
mitted to  the  absolute  sway  of  a 
usurping  adventurer.  Such  has  been 
the  burthen  of  the  song  constantly 
repeated,  for  twelve  months  past,  by 
the  Liberal  press  of  this  countr}-,  with 
variations  scarcely  sufficient  to  avoid 
painful  monotony.  Whilst  English 
journalists  thus  exhale  their  indigna- 
tion against  the  present  ruler  of 
France,  admitting  into  their  columns 
letters  from  Socialist  refugees  couched 
in  abusive  and  unseemly  terms,  doing, 
in  short,  as  it  appears  to  us,  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  exasperate 
Louis  Napoleon  and  his  friends,  and 
to  increase  the  probability  of  a  war 
which,  although  we  fear  it  not,  we 
certainly  are  far  from  desiring — it  is 
not  uninteresting  to  investigate  the 
mood  of  those  who  are  most  deeply 
concerned  in  the  question  of  how 
France  should  be  governed — namely, 
of  the  French  themselves.  And  here 
let  it  be  observed,  that  the  fierce 
attacks,  which  English  journals  have 
continually    directed    against    Louis 


Napoleon,  ever  since  the  coig?  iTAM 
of  December  last,  are  ntterij  ineflbi^ 
tual  for  the  attainmoit  of  the  on^ 
end  for  which  they  can  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  be  made— ^lamely,  to 
rouse  the  French  to  a  sense  of  their 
degraded  condition;  to  shame  thoa 
into  the  assertion  of  their  rights  ss 
free  citizens ;  and  to  spnr  them  on  to 
rise  against  their  present  rolerv  sad 
revert  to  a  democracylor  to  constita- 
tional  monarchy.    We  will  not  psy 
so  poor  a  compliment  to  the  abOitf 
and  eloquence  of  our  newspaper  co* 
temporaries  as  to  suppose  that,  if 
their  potent  leading  articles  and  pan* 
gent  communications  from  correspoa* 
dents  found  daily  as  many  readen 
in  France  as  they  obtahi  in  £Dglanil« 
the  effect  would  not  speedily  be  fttal 
to  the  revived  dynasty  of  Napoleoa. 
We  will  not  doubt  that  a  montfa*ft 
currency  in  France  of  th^  cogent 
arguments   and    cutting    invectlres 
would  suffice  utterly  to  destroy  tlie 
tranquillity  that  now  reigns  in  that 
country,  to  excite  disaffection  in  the 
army,  to  raise  barricades,  to  reawakea 
the  hopes  of  parties,  and  to  qiread 
once  more  to   the   breeze,  rescued 
from  the  dusty  or  ignoble  recesses 
where  they  have  lately  lain  hidden, 
the  lilies  of  Bourbon,  the  tricolor  of 
Orleans,  the  blood-coloured  emblem 
of  the  Socialists;    to  introduce,   in 
short,  anarchy  and  strife  Into  a  land 
which  at  this  moment  nnqnestionablj 
enjoys — at  whatever  price  purchased 
— the  unspeakable  blessings  of  order 
and  peace.     Under   these   circnm- 
stances,  we  cannot  but  consider  it 
fortunate  for  France  that  not   one 
Frenchman  in  a  thousand  ever  reads 
or  sees  the  English  papers,  whose 
contents  French  journals   dare  not 
copy.    Whilst  some  of  those  p^>era 
are  positively  excluded  from  France, 
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others  aj^  but  gnidglaglr  idmittod 
tbere,  &nd  these  Utter  are  verj  apt  to 
be  lost  in  trRDsit  throngh  tbe  poat. 
blorcover,  few  Frencbmen  undflntuid 
English,  and  the  attaclu  upon  tbeir 
present  governroent  scarcelj  become 
known  to  any  bnt  that  government  it- 
self, which  is  pretty  Bnre  to  t>o  irritated, 
but  most  uniilfely  to  be  amended  or 
reformed,  by  violent  and  contemptaons 
language  on  the  part  of  a  foreign 
press.  It  were,perhapa,awlser  coone 
to  (ligcoDtinae  for  a  time  tbe  contem- 
plation ofLonia  Napoleon'B  pott;  to 
look  forward  instead  of  back  ;  and  to 
jndge  him  by  what  he  shill  ilo.  hihI 
not  by  what  be  has  doiic.  Whilnt 
English  joumalista  empty  tin'  viala  of 
their  wrath  upon  the  iDsciiiinble  dic- 
tator of  France,  what  do  ilio  French 
say  and  think  of  their  onn  condiliou 
and  prospects  7  In  pnblic  jilncea  one 
liear^  little  or  no  politics  t.iiki^d  ;  but 
if  yon  conrerse  in  private  ulih  au  in- 
telligent and  candid  Freni-ljuinu,  un- 
biassed by  partisan  inBiKiiciM,  bo 
speaks  to  you  something  in  liil^  strain: 
— "  We  have  got  what  wt  ilcscri'ed," 
ho  says ;  "  noui  Pavoru  hi-n  gagnf. 
The  amount  of  freedom  m;  now  pos- 
sess is  all  we  have  provcil  ourselvea 
fit  for  and  deserving  of;  tlie  luiualiDg 
of  the  press,  licentious  anil  ilbreput- 
ablc  as  it  had  become,  t-liould  be 
viewed  as  a  blessing  rather  itmn  as  an 
infliction;  under  the  prestni  rei/im» 
we  feel  at  least  a  temporary  '^t^oiiiiiy. 
which  for  yeare  previoni.lv  we  lisd 
not  known.  The  government  i-!<iroiiiz, 
order  is  re-established,  fiii  limi  \- 
crushed,  commerce  reviv(-i,  nj.itiTir\! 
prosperity  returns.  We  iin-  tkk  of 
political  tiieorisls  and  ch;irlu[aii9,  of 
liberators  whose  patriotUni  ij  coucvu* 
traicd  in  Ibcir  breeches  [mikvts,  of 
princes  oneqoal  to  emeri^iucles  and 
found  wanting  at  the  first  irinl.  We 
do  not  land  the  present  mim  ni  n  hero 
or  a  patriot;  we  see  U  )>lui(i]y  >4 
yon  can  the  dark  spots  in  lii^"  rondnct 
and  character,  bnl  still  hi-  has  done 
France  good  »crvic«  by  crutliinj 
and  disanning  faction,  rimrrruins 
hii  future  conduct  it  uiip  vain 
to  prophesy;  but  after  all  v-e  have 
gone   through,  we  are  ••'II  pK's».'d 

to  feel  present  security  will i  juit. 

ing  too  far  or  too  inqnisiii>rly  into 
the  fDtnre." 

Thus  speak  Frenchmen  u!  the  mure 
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rational  and  reflecting  cliia.  Donbt- 
ieas  they  feel  humiliated  at  tbe  loss  of 
liberty,  but  they  view  that  homlliatioii 
as  the  nnavoidable  atonement  for  the 
national  folly  and  mntabillty.  The 
leas  reflecting  portion  of  the  nation, 
the  large  body  of  the  people,  seem  to 
have  cast  away  all  thongbU  of  politics. 
They  have  been  so  surfeited  with 
them  of  late  years,  that,  now  that  a 
respite  hss  come,  the  reaction  is  pro- 
portlonably  strong,  and  the  levity  and 
mtmtcitaux  of  tbe  national  character 
are  again  in  full  force  in  tbe  ascendant 
Beyond  a  few  bullet  marks  on  the 

liitlu  ill  i'liiis  Ht  tell  ol  reetiit  couvul- 
flioua.  Jlcre  is  a  bright  moniiiig — 
such  a  one  as  in  London  is  rarely 
vouchsafed  in  this  month.  It  is  more  - 
like  May  than  November.  Last  even- 
ing, until  near  midnight,  people  were 
silting  out  uf  doors,  as  though  In 
summer.  You  torn  out  early  and 
ramble  along  the  Ikiulevards,  sacking 
an  appetite  for  yoor  omelette.  There 
is  a  placard  posted  at  the  street  comer, 
the  paste  still  wet.  You  atop  and 
read.  Louis  Napoleon  recognises  io 
print  the  national  desire  to  restore 
the  empire,  and  sracJoualy  intimates 
his  compliance,  bluinlianeonsly  with 
yourself,  other  passengers  prnise  the 
docuuii-nt.  Ahuolulo  inditfervucv  la 
00  eicry  couiitCDBucL'.  W'  ifporUt 
The  change  from  a  nominal  republic 
10  a  positive  ilopotism  is  not  worth  a 
thought.  Kvrn  had  the  move  been 
ti  linn  tic!  |ial('il,  it  would  scarcely  hate 


The  French  [loliilcal  palate  has  been 
treated  lo  such  bighly-spicod  diahca, 
that  Dothiug  less  than  gnnixiwder 
ecanonliig  sr<?m>  now  hot  nrni  aliarp 
enough  to  affect  it.  So  the  artisan 
tramps  oiiwarda  to  his  work,  tbe  dork 
to  his  ofllee.  the  speculator  to  the 
Opera  rassace,  and  tbe  idler  pnnnee 
his  stroll,  whilst  all  hare  scarcely  lo' 


day  through,  one  is  struck  by  tbo 

nil  mists  liable    fvideitce    of    Parinian 
,.,,.,.i,..,:,,^,.  ti.-,,!!  i>'.iiiicf,  of  the  little 

■ ■!■  !  ■:•--  11   1'  .lives  itMlf  abovt 

I'  '  '    <  .1-    uiite  Its  buast. 

ii.    .    '  ■■■■'.  ila'cjpltal  Itone 

ii;  J.,..!.;-!!.!  I.  .!,ii.  T,-iico  to  the  politi- 
cal coiidiUoii  of  the  coantry,   A  g\o»m 
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of  snn  takes  a  Btream  of  vehicles  to 
the  ChainpM  Etysues  and  U«)is  de  Bou- 
logne; the  Bonlevards  and  the  Toi- 
leries  are  as  thronged  with  cheerfal 
faces  and  light  hcarteil  idlers  as  ever 
they  were  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
Roi  citoyen;  cajat  and  eating-houses 
are  crammed ;  on  every  side  is  hoard 
the  rattle  of  lively  gossip ;  at  night 
the  numerous  theatres  are  tilled  to  the 
roof.  A  few  weeks  spent  in  Paris 
must  convince  any  unpnjudiced  ob- 
server that  Knglish  nympathisers  arc 
infmitcly  more  shocked  than  the 
French  themselves,  at  the  destruction 
in  France  of  the  last  shred  of  political 
freedom  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

We  have  been  pleased  with  the  just 
appreciation  ot  French  feelings  and 
afl'airs  .scattered  here  and  there  through 
a  little  volume  which  lately  reached 
our  hands.*     Its  anon  vinous  author 

« 

descril>es  himself  as  a  married  Ameri- 
can, who  passeil  last  winter  with  his 
family  in  the  French  capital,  and  who 
was  still  resident  there  as  lately  as 
June  of  the  present  year— the  date  of 
his  preface.  An  intelligent  American, 
who  has  lived  in  France  and  rubbed 
off  Transatlantic  prejudices  by  Euro- 
pean intercourse,  seems  to  us  as  fair 
and  fitting  a  judge  of  French  character 
and  affairs  as  the  French  themselves 
could  claim  or  expect.  No  sentiment 
of  national  rivalrv  or  ancient  ani- 
mosity  can  be  supposed  to  interfere 
with  his  dispassionate  and  impartial 
judgment ;  his  brief  traditions,  from 
Lafayette's  day  and  Washington's, 
are  those  of  amity  to  France,  of  alli- 
ance with  Frenclimen.  In  1848  a 
fresh  link  of  sympathy  seemed  to  be 
forged  between  Ameriea  and  France. 
The  great  republic  of  the  New  World 
saw  one  of  the  greatest  of  European 
nations  reject  constitutional  monarchy 
in  favour  of  democracy.  The  con- 
gratulations offered,  so  eagerly  and 
hastily,  by  the  American  minister  at 
Paris  to  the  Provisional  Government, 
were  harbingers  of  the  applause  and 
greeting  that  quickly  crossed  the 
Atlantic  from  the  American  Union  to 
her  sister  republic.  But  the  Yankees 
were  too  prompt  with  their  plaudits. 


The  extendoQ  of  libertj 
replaced  by  its  extinctkia ;  tiM  fa- 
aagnratioii  of  eetf-goTommont  bj  the 
establishment  of  despotism.  Sen 
from  a  disUnce,  a  FVench  n|NMk 
appeared  poesible ;  bat  a  doflcr  tIbv 
dispelled  the  illusion.  The 
upon  this  head  of  oor  frmid  b 
taclea  are  pertinent  enongiu 


*  In  another  respect  have  ay 
undergone  a  ehan^  rince  mj  mniwwX  ia 
France.  A  repnbiicAa  mywlf^  1 
pathised  with  all  that  bore  the 
France,  as  a  repablie,  wrmM  a  ooaatiy  to 
be  loved  ai  well  ai  adaired.  Bat  IbrflMr 
aequaintanoe  has  eonTiaesd  mm,  that 
neither  by  genius,  habits,  nor 
are  Frenchmen  republicans.  Fifleon 
tunes  of  absolutism  are  no  prejiantiTS 
fur  republicanism;  and,  were  tbey  to- 
morrow to  be  governed  by  the  eonatite- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  they  wonid  no 
more  be  republicans  than  woold  docks  ks 
chickens  though  hatched  under  a  boa. 

**  Americans  justly  eooaider  vellgiMi 
and  education  as  the  wells  whenoe  thsy 
draw  their  republicanism.  Bat  it  is  nil- 
gion  and  education  carried  home  to  each 
individual.  Not  a  pompoua  cereaoniaI» 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  multitade,  wMlt 
it  leaves  their  hearts  as  cold  as  the  maiUe 
altars  it  rears  ;  nor  arts  and  aoieneoi  for 
the  favoured  few  ;  but  a  rital  principle, 
warming  souls  into  action,  and  a  system 
that  carries  the  elements  of  knowlodgs 
to  every  fireside.  Exile  from  the  United 
States  the  clergy,  blot  out  oar 
schools,  and  the  next  generation, 
to  be  republicans,  would  become 
chi>ts.  Give  Frenchmen  the  same  odi 
tion,  not  only  of  schools,  but  of  the  bal- 
lot-box, and  the  popular  forms  of  govern- 
ment,  from  village  select-men  np  to  legis- 
lative assemblies,  and  you  prepare  tbem 
for  rcpubiicauism ;  but,  until  a  people 
have  learned  to  govern  themselveSy  tbey 
must  be  governed. 

**  I  have  no  need  to  recal  the  pest,  to 
prove  that  free  principles  have  never  been 
firmly  rooted  in  France.  There  have 
been  continual  struggles  against  oj^ree- 
sion,  aud  repeated  contests  for  power. 
Whiclicver  gained  the  prize,  prince  or 
people,  ruled  with  the  authority  of  a  dee- 
pot  or  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant  Terror- 
ism has  ever  been  the  favourite  weapon, 
because  existence  was  only  insured  by 
success.  Those  who  gave  no  qoaiter, 
could  expect  none  ;   and  thai,  thoa^ 


•  Parifian  SighU  and  French  Principles,  teen  through  American  Sptctacftt.    New 
York,  1852. 
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(here  hu  beea    blood  enaogh  *pilt  in  the  tjeemna,  «oll^es,  and  prtnta  futiw- 

Fmuce  lo  regenerale  ft  world,  it  bu  an-  tiooa  in  Fnuioe,  for   1SGD,  wu   93,331 ; 

riched  nu  Boll  but  tliat  of  deitpotiiDi.  making  ft  tuMl  of  2,434,61 1  ohildian  aolj, 

'■  Tlie  reiuluLioQ  of  1760,  in  iu  generftl  oat  of  the  18,000,000  in  Fruee.iMeiTidi; 

destructiuii,  swept  ftwftj  ft  multitude  of  UT  degroe  (jeduution. 

abuHe^     But  tbu  uBiion  eicbuiged  0DI7  "  The  militftrj  oonseription  Bhow*,  tlml 

oii<^  despolisn  fur  >  greater,  ftnd  gladl;  oat  of  ererj  thonund  ;ouDg  men  drkwii, 

welcumeil  imperial  rule  to  ureen  them  kbout  40  know  bow  to  read  and  irril«, 

fruiu    tlieir  own.      In    1818,   they  again  SOO  to  raad   onij,  and  mors  than  4D0 

esaajed    republicanism  ;   were   well-nigb  hare  no  inatraetion  whateier. 

engulfed  in  anarch;,  and  now  hare  aonght  "  In  Ibe  United  Stales,  wbeie  the  nie« 

aafelf  and  aecnritj  in  a  dictator.  adjaitment  of  eoonter-balancing  powen 

"  When    hislorj  hae  giTtn    M   man;  and  general  inteltigenoe  makes  th*  poll- 

proofn  of  the  inoapacitj  of  i    nation  to  tieal  michlnc  more  on  •gult'tlj  in  it*  ac- 

be  fri'C,  it  is  the  part  of  *iMi,iu,  if  »b(  enitomed  track,  no  adequate  oonetption 

would  remed;  the  eiil,  to  iDTe.ii^^ite  th*  can    I*   rormeil   of  the   erlla    to    which 

causeii.     One  of  thoe  1  belieiv  lu  be  lb*  l-'rann*  U  iKpoaod,  ftwn  the  paaiiuui  and 

Catbulic  religion  ;  which  beg«ii  lif  nuk'  iguomnoo  of  Itn  labouring  maun,  milled 

iiig    the    people   bigota,  and    uii.leil    in  bjr  anpriuriplMil  dama^igues  or  GODC«ii«d 

leariiig  them  infidels.     In  ret|iiiriug  Im<  theariata.     Tbor*  ia  Bu  npirit  of  eoaoilik- 

plicit  filth  and  ol>edience,  it  d<.-?trojed  (ioa  in  Prcnoh  politim.    A  diAnno*  of 

individual  judgmeat  and  actio:;!.     But  the  Tiewi  le  a  war  ta  tita  knilv.     I^atxhoad, 

cau-<e  which  at  present  preieiiL-  repabll-  foret,  Irsacherr,  and  ever;  kindred  irea- 

eaaiam  is  JKuorance  :  the  actnil  i^jnoraneo  pan,  U    employed  to  attain  the  deeirtd 

of  the  muBes,  who,   nnabia   ii>  rrad  or  *nJ.     The  goiamment  itnnglci  IlbertX, 

reftjwn  fur  themaelres,  are  alt<ni:iu>iy  Iht  M   it   allrgM,    that    aoeletT   ma;    exiit, 

(ool^<  of  the  demagogoe  and  dr>i[>i>t.  Indepxiidenca  of  uriimeb.aotlon,  or  writing 

'  Sutistioi  will  Iw  foitod  lo  onutain  me  ^•vrylhiog  which  gi«**   polilleal    (»• 

in  thisopiniuD.    The  populstiou  of  Frau«a  portaneu   lo  tbo  ioduidnal — baeoua*  » 

is  3S,00U,UU0.      In  her  primar]'  ichooli  erinie.    The  preaa,  armj,  jadidar;,  and 

■he  ban  'J,332,j80  popila,  or  the  ratio  of  eron  tb*  dinreh,  etial  onl;  a*  tiw  alxM 

one-siileenib  of  ber  papulation,  mpportod  of    anlhorltj.       Sfitm    are    eiarjrwliei*. 

at  an  auuuul  eipenM  of  l.BOo.noO  ilul'  Tlie  KOTtmmaDt  apivads  a    thi«k   wob 

lars,  or  an  average  to  eaeb  popil  of  aboot  o*tr  ('tanoa,  madj.  like  ■  aplder,  to  dart 

Ih  cents.     The   SUte  of  New   Yi.rk.  in  Bpon    anj    ititnidor   npon     the    •iigbleM 

IH5l,expeuded  on  726.?<)1  ptipil.  in  her  ni<Ti>n>*ul.       With   t1ii<    annlhllallan    of 

cominun  srhoulB,  1.43!,n!M  dollari,  or  an  political   fieaiUim,   which  In    the    United 

average  of  nearly  3  dullaraa-b-ad  forono-  SUlM  would  b*  the  elgnal  of  nniianal 

founb  of  her  population,  while  vba  hao  a  diawlalioa,      aba      proaput  —  grawlB{ 

fund  of  ii,iil:2,H5u  dollar*  doTsted  la  pw  mi(hliar  and  tittim  w  libarlj  rModa*. 

pu«-H  uf  education.    The  actual  differenaa  Call   her  b]i  what  Baoa   yon  will,  Um 

ia,  (lut  while  New  York  expeiidi  tWKa  freedom  of  America  bvoomaa  bar  OatW, 

;iiid  two-thirds  as  much  ou  each  pupil  u  and  the  deipotiim  of  RuMia  her  awiaiitjr. 

Friucr,  aIiu  educates  lier  popuUtioo  alio  Tlila  being  ths  oaie,  aha  ha>  do  aJttra*- 

ill  the  ratio  of  fourfold  in  pu.iit  uf  nura-  tiro  bot  10  Oftlntain  a  atrong  goTammeal, 

ber.i.      Kriiice  expends  mori'   himu  Ifao  notil    tilneatlan   and    ttvi<iaiUitx   ditU 

Uimb  of  Napoleon  than  upon  hri  rniir*  hara  pr*par»d  hereltlMnafortbe  rUtoaal 

"  F>oleB    Primaire*  ;"    and   i)ir   Hij   of  •njojninil  of  thoao  pri>il*|(a,  wht«b  ■!• 

Parin,  from   IROO  to  [Hi,  h;vi  •|>enl  d  Ibe  btrthiighl  klike  ofal)  ibm.     It  la  bM 

the  lioiel  de  Vill*.  in  ftlea  to  the  HterBl  *o   bheIi  poUiica}  u  iadiildnal  n*(M 

go'emucDtB  of  Franoe,  ->,<KKI,'ino  dulUr*  that  FrM«>  IMad*." 

— a  rum  Buflleient  to  support  ii>  i-uouaoa  ,     .  .,..,.        j     _     . 

«h«,U,  at  .he  present  ralo  of  .ppropri^  Thl»  U  «  iedllcdJv  Anoriom  tjw 
tion.  fur  fifteen  year..  Fre.i*...  to  1S30,  Of  Uie  iubject,  b«  It  dn«  m*  thfl  !•■ 
the  coot  uf  priioary  inslnicliiti  in  Pin*  CODUlo  inaity  homo  truUM.  TM 
wa«  but  Ki.i'U'i  dollars  annaaitv.  Smra  writrr.  lo  Bnother  ob«p(«r,  foUow* 
then  it  Ium  been  increaaed  n.'  iViVUD  ihn  Krclicll  to  tbe  pUcO  whwB  Im 
dollar*,  and  the  number  of  ibildini  fto.  puuatalus  lh»l  ibej  HI*  roilljr  ttdll- 
q..c-nl.ng  the  -ebool*  la  tlynt  H.OWl,  t*l«l— namely,  10  thu  thoittrO. 
or  one  Iwenty^eoond  part  Of  Ihr  popu- 
lation. In  the  eollefaa.  in>liiiiliniu,  "Tku  disma,"  ba  aay*.  "  plsfi  Um 
and  bmrding-Mhools  of  the  <-lij.  tbar*  Mma  raUliie  part  la  tba  nluesUon  of  ■ 
are  I  l.OUO  pupils,  but  tbeaa  amhrsH  tha  PnaehBan.  thai  ralifion  doea  la  llial  af 
«liie  of  the  youth  from  all  pttu  «f  ib<  an  Ammna.  Th*  latUr  Inios  hi*  nwat- 
country.     The  total  Dumbfr  *t  pu|>ili  to  loc-bou>«,   and   hmka   aekaal    apM    tb* 
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theatre ;  the  former,  indififerent  to  the 
church,  or  merely  tolerating  it,  could  not 
exist  without  the  play-house.  It  is  his 
school  of  manners;  his  forum  of  education; 
his  teacher  of  history ;  the  parent  of  his 
ideas ;  a  living  monument,  in  which  anti- 
quity reappears  in  the  present,  lie  can 
no  more  live  without  it  than  the  American 
without  hifl  newspaper.  It  plays  the 
most  important  role  in  his '  Art  de  vivre,' 
a  science  which  in  his  own  estimation 
exists  only  at  Paris.  It  is  the  necessary 
superfluity.  Sainte  Beuve  gravely  says, 
'  The  French  public,  who  respect  so  few 
tilings,  have  preserved  the  religion  of  the 
French  theatre.'  Churches  have  been 
sacked  and  desecrated  ;  the  clergy  have 
been  massacred  or  banished  ;  but  the 
drama  has  triumphantly  held  its  own, 
through  every  revolution,  oftener  giving 
law  to  society  than  imitating  it.  The 
same  author,  the  popularity  of  whose 
'  Causeries'  attests  how  truly  they  reflect 
the  public  sentiment,  speaks  thus : '  When 
Paris  recommences  to  amuse  itself,  it  is 
not  only  a  privileged  class  that  is  amused, 
but  all  classes  profit  and  proi^per.  Paris 
then  is  in  good  train  to  save  herself,  and 
France  with  her.  The  theatres  present 
the  means  of  action  the  most  direct,  the 
most  prompt,  the  most  continuous,  upon 
the  masses.  To  abandon  to  chance  the 
direction  of  the  theatres,  would  be  to 
despise  the  custom  and  the  exigencies  of 
our  nature,  the  energy  of  the  French 
mind  itself.* " 

If  we  admit  the  proposition  that 
the  French  really  get  the  f?reater  part 
of  their  education  at  the  theatre,  it  is 
impossible  to  wonder  at  any  degree 
of  degradation  to  which  the  nation 
may  come,  or  to  anticipate  where  it 
shall  stop.  One  need  but  glance  at 
the  port  of  pastime  just  now  provided 
by  French  dramatists  for  the  nightly 
gratification  of  the  complaisant  pub- 
Dc.  Complaisant  it  assuredly  is, 
when  it  tolerates  and  even  applauds 
the  licentious  bahleixltish  continually 
presented  to  it.  Admirable  as  many 
of  the  present  French  actors  are, 
especially  in  comedy  and  vaudeville, 
their  powers  are  taxed  to  the  very 
utmost  to  pass  olT  the  ignoble  jiicces 
in  whicli  they  are  compelled  to  appear. 
Thanks  to  their  efforts,  and  to  the 
fulsome  eulopiiims  of  the  Paris  papers, 
downright  failures  arc  rarer  than 
they  i*hould  be.  Improbability,  bad 
taste,  and  false  sentiments,  constitute 
the  stock  in  trade  of  the  present  race 
of  Parisian  dramatists.    It  is  up-hill 


work  for  actors,  however  able  and 
accomplished.  To  take  an  example  : 
The  great  socceas  of  the  year,  the 
only  marked  and  decided  one,  has 
been  La  Dame  aux  CamfNas^  *'Tha 
Lady  with  the  Gamellas,"  which, 
after  running  a  hundred  nights  or  more 
in  the  spring,  has  been  revived  this 
autumn  with  scarcely  less  aacceas. 
Alexander  Dumas  the  younger,  novel* 
ist  by  hereditary  right,  produced  a 
tale  under  the  above  title.  It  at- 
tracted no  attention — that  being  ex- 
actly as  mnch  as  it  deserved— and 
would  speedily  have  been  forgotten^ 
bad  not  M.  Dumas  jnnior  conceived 
the  bright  idea  of  turning  it  Into  a 
five-act  vaudeville,  which  b  Indebted 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  snoceaa  to 
the  excellent  acting  of  Madame 
Doche.  So  powerful  was  its  eflfcct 
upon  the  audiences  which  night  after 
night  crammed  to  suffocation  the 
Theatre  du  VaudeviUe^  that  a  carica- 
ture was  published,  in  which  the 
occupants  of  the  pit  were  seen  holding 
up  umbrellas  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  torrents  of  tears  that  flowed 
from  the  boxes.  Of  the  real  merits  of 
the  play,  we  can  give  the  reader,  in  a 
few  lines,  an  opportunity  to  jadge  liMr 
himself.  The  Lady  with  the  Camelias 
(said  to  have  been  a  real  person,  of 
the  main  incidents  of  whose  life  young 
Dumas  availed  himself)  is  a  Parisian 
Aspasia  of  that  higher  class  known  Iqr 
the  name  of  Lorettes — a  word  derived 
originally  from  the  quarter  of  Paris 
(AV/re  Dame  de  Lorette)  In  which 
they  chiefly  resided.  She  owes  her 
nvm-de-guerre  to  her  love  for  camelias. 
Whilst  leading  a  life  of  splendid  luxuy 
and  dissipation,  she  falls  in  love  with 
a  young  man,  whose  solicitude  about 
her  lungs  (the  lady,  as  is  not  wonder- 
ful, considering  her  rapid  style  of  life, 
is  of  a  consumptive  habit)  appeals  to 
be  the  chief  engine  brought  to  bear 
upon  her  heart.  She  becomes  snd* 
denly  disgusted  with  her  brilliant  bat 
profligate  existence,  flies  from  Paris, 
and  buries  herself  with  her  youthful 
lover  in  a  rural  retreat  Tlie  pars 
and  pastoral  existence  they  there 
lead  is  unkindly  broken  in  upon  bj 
the  father  of  Armand,  (the  lover,)  who 
has  an  idea  that  his  sou*s  time  might 
be  passed  better  than  at  the  feet  of 
the  camel!  a -bearing  syren,  the  mora 
so  that,  notwithstanding  the  romaatie 
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nature  of  tbeir  attachment,  the  loving 
pair  have  carried  with  them  Into  their 
retirement  some  few  of  their  Parisian 
tastes  and  habits.  The  father  is  a 
most  wearisome  person,  and  an  act  is 
taken  up  by  his  affecting  expostnla- 
tious  with  Marguerite,  who  will  be 
the  ruin  of  his  son,  he  says,  and  to 
whose  affection  for  that  misguided 
youth  he  makes  a  touching  appeal. 
Finally,  Marguerite  promises  to  leave 
Arinand,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
there  shall  be  no  chance  of  his  return- 
ing to  her.  The  next  act  shows  her 
in  the  midst  of  an  orgie.  This  scene, 
a  thoroughly  natural  representation 
of  certain  aspects  of  Parisian  life,  is 
one  of  the  cleverest  in  the  piece. 
Armand,  horrified  at  his  mistresses 
relapse  into  lax  habits,  and  believing 
her  false  to  him,  flies  from  her  in 
despair.  The  sacrifice  is  consom- 
mated.  Armand  gone.  Marguerite 
again  abjures  dissipation,  sinks  into  a 
.sort  of  secondary  stage  of  her  malady, 
and  takes  to  her  bed.  The  father 
Iiears  of  her  suffering  state,  visits  her, 
and  at  last,  touched  by  her  pale  face 
and  amiable  qualities,  consents  to 
restore  to  her  his  son,  and  promises 
never  agaiu  to  seek  to  separate  them. 
Before  agreeing  to  this,  however,  the 
old  fox  is  evidently  quite  aware  that 
lier  recovery  is  impossible.  Armand 
rushes  in,  Marguerite  dies  in  his  arms, 
and  the  majority  of  the  audience,  who 
for  some  time  have  been  clandestinely 
whimpering,  indulge  in  a  chorus  of 
sobs  under  cover  of  the  applause  that 
attends  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  Such 
is  the  piece  that  has  made  furore  in 
Paris  during  the  year  1852,  exciting 
in  an  especial  degree  the  sympathy 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  fair  sex. 

The  glance  taken  at  the  National 
Assembly  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
••  Parisian  Sights,"  &c.,  places  before 
tiie  reader,  in  a  very  clear  manner, 
the  character  and  composition  of  that 
body,  and  the  causes  of  its  weakness 
and  downfall. 

'*  The  talent  and  education  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  composed  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  members',  were  chiefly  to  be  found 
among  the  Legitimists  or  partisans  of  the 
houtic  of  Orleans.  However  friendly 
Herryer,  Montalembert,  Larochejaquelin, 
Mole,  or  Thiers  might  be  to  civil  liberty, 
they  were  pledged  to  it  in  no  other  form 
than  that  of  royalty.    It  was  for  that 


they  laboured,  and  by  that  tenure  they 
held  their  seats.  They  carried  with  them 
a  large  proportion  of  the  intellect  and 
wealth  of  France.  Ropublicanism  in 
name  existed  rather  by  reason  of  the 
disagreement  of  the  rival  branches  of 
royalty  than  by  its  own  strength.  Still 
it  was  respectably  represented  in  the 
Assembly  by  about  eighty-three  members 
of  the  conservative  order,  of  whom  tba 
most  eminent  names  were  Lamartine,  tha 
Generals  Cavaignac,  Lamoriciire,  and  the 
eloquent  divine,  M.  Coquerel.  The  Reds, 
or  the  Mountain,  the  ultra-democrats, 
among  whom  every  shade  of  opinion  was 
to  be  found,  Arom  moderate  republican- 
ism to  the  worst  errors  of  Socialism,  em- 
braced nearly  one-third  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  numbered  in  their  ranks 
Victor  Hugo,  Eugene  Sue,  the  Abbd 
Lammenais,  Emile  Girardin,  and  others, 
whose  literary  talents  have  gained  them 
reputation.  A  more  heterogeneous  body 
of  legislators  could  not  have  been  assem- 
bled. Members  of  the  Buonaparte  family 
were  to  be  seen  supporting  all  opinions 
except  that  of  legitimacy,  while  there 
was  a  party  of  Imperialists  who  looked 
forward  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Empire  as  the  national  panacea.  The 
National  Assembly,  in  lieu  of  being  a 
body  of  republican  legislators,  was  an 
assemblage  of  Imperialists,  Bourbonists, 
Orleanists,  and  Socialists,  with  a  moderate 
number  of  members  who  were  sincere  in 
their  attachment  to  a  republic.  It  was  a 
legislature  of  partisans,  and  not  of  patriots. 
"  Admitting  it  was  a  republican  assem- 
bly, has  their  conduct  shown  their  sin- 
cerity or  their  fitness  for  republicanism  ! 
They  embraced  the  best  minds  of  the  na- 
tion, so  that  ignorance  has  no  apology  to 
offer ;  and  if  they  failed  in  their  duties 
as  republican  legislators,  it  has  been  from 
incapacity  or  design.  That  they  have 
foiled,  and  incurred  the  opprobrium  and 
contempt  of  the  nation,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  while  the  usurpation  of 
Louia  Buonaparte  was  universally  de- 
plored or  condemned,  not  one  solitary 
voice  of  commiseration  was  raised  for  the 
Assembly.  It  had  become  the  laughing- 
stock, or  object  of  the  indignation  of  the 
community  ;  and  they  saw  it  fall  to  the 
ground,  so  far  as  the  individual  members 
were  concerned,  with  as  little  concern  as 
they  would  have  shown  for  the  dropping 
of  rotten  fruit  in  an  orchard.  Instead  of 
labouring  for  the  repnblio,  in  aecordanoe 
with  their  oaths  and  duties,  they  had 
presented  to  the  world  the  nnseemly 
spectacle  of  fierce  contentions,  unprin- 
cipled intrigues,  and  a  total  disregard 
not  only  of  forensio  rules,  but  the  ordinaiy 
forms  of  individual  courtesy.    In  general. 
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they  were  united  in  one  point — hostility 
to  the  executive  authority  ;  each  party 
hoping  thut  in  its  destruction  their  own 
might  rise.  It  was  a  wild  scramble  for 
power,  with  '  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most' for  its  cry." 

The  writer  gives  some  specimens  of 
the  procee<lings  of  the  Chamber,  ex- 
tracted from  varlons  days*  reports, 
that  certainly  justify  his  censure, 
and  then  passes  on  to  the  events  of 
December  1851,  of  which  he  was  an 
eye-witness.  His  curiosity  being  ap- 
parently stronger  than  his  prudence,  he 
perambulated  the  streets  and  Boule- 
vards on  the  fourth  oftliat  month,  and 
saw  not  a  little  of  what  pa:»sed.  The 
subject  is  still  fresh ;  for  owing  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  day,  to 
the  great  danger— even  to  perfectly 
inoffensive  persons — of  showing  them- 
selves to  the  excited  and  half  intoxi- 
cated soldiery,  we  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  had  an}'  complete  and  trust- 
worthy narrative  of  what  then  occur- 
red. In  Paris  one  hears  the  most  con- 
tradictory accounts,  especially  as  to  the 
numbers  of  the  kllle<l  and  wonnded. 
These,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  have 
in  many  instances  been  enormonsly 
over  -  estimated.  We  have  heard 
foreign  (and  therefore,  we  may  pre- 
sume, impartial)  residents  in  Paris  rate 
the  total  loss  as  low  as  three  hun<lred 
killed  and  wounded.  This  is  probably 
under  the  murk,  although  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  fighting  was 
confined  to  an  insignificant  number  of 
barricades,  to  a  portion  of  the  Italian 
and  Poissonirre  boulevards,  and  to  the 
whole  of  the  boulevard  Montmartre 
— the  shortest  in  Paris.  The  sohlien' 
showed  themselves  vindictive  and 
cruel ;  they  had  been  primed  with  drink, 
and  reminded  of  the  davs  (»f  June,  when 
their  l(»<«ha<l  been  heavy,  and  their vic- 
torvat  onetime  so  doubtful  thatCiene- 
ral  Cavaignac  seriously  contemplated 
withdrawing  from  Paris.  There  can 
1m?  no  doubt  that  ha<l  the  insurgents, 
in  tho^e  terrible  days,  gained  a  little 
more  ground,  thnt  was  the  course  he 
would  have  adopted,  and  the  capital 
would  have  been  left  in  the  power  of 
the  Heds,  whilst  troops  were  drawn 
toirether  to  iM'sif^'e  and  reduce  it. 
Loifm  Philippe's  fort  iti  cat  ions  would 
have  come  to  strange  usi^s.  On  the 
-1th  of  Deceml)€r,  however,  there  was 


decidedly  more  noide  than  mischief. 
The  houses  suffered  more  than  the 
inhabitants.  A  most  painfnl  femtvre 
of  the  day  was  the  death  of  women 
and  innocent  persons,  shot  by  ecd* 
dent,  or  through  wantouneas.  In  the 
Rue  Grange  Bateliere  a  lady  was  shoe 
on  her  husband's  arm,  whilst  croasing 
the  street.  Two  bullets  pierced  her 
back,  and  she  fell  dead.  The  frantic 
husband  turned  with  execrations  to 
her  murderers.  Some  persons  sallied 
from  an  adjacent  house,  took  up  his 
wife's  body,  and  dragged  him  in,  or 
he  would  doubtless  have  shared  her 
fate.  One  hears  many  such  diatreas- 
iug  stories  in  Paris,  from  eje-wife- 
nesses.  Still  the  nnmerical  amonas 
of  casualties  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  nearly  so  large  as  has  often  been 
stated  and  believed.  But  we  will 
extract  our  American's  terse  and  8|ri- 
rited  account  of  the  events  of  the  4th 
December.  He  commences  it  in  cha- 
racteristic stylo.  He  missed  in  Parisi 
be  says,  the  euliveoing  bustle  of  the 
fires  common  in  his  own  country.  He 
sighed  after  the  hubbub  of  bells,  the 
clatter  of  engines,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  l>oys.  But  before  long,  he  fooMl 
that  Paris  possesses  advantages  in  the 
way  of  excitements,  quite  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  fully  compenaating  the  ab- 
sence of  conflagrations. 

"  It  was  the  2d  of  December  of  the  past 
year.  I  had  arisen  at  my  usual  haar^ 
breakfafited,  road  GalignanI  and  the  Coa- 
ntitutionnel,  my  mnming  papers,  witlwat 
finding  an  item  of  inteivtit,  and  aa  the 
morning  was  sombre,  had  prepared  mjaeV 
for  a  day  of  more  than  ordinary  qaial. 
Toward  one  oVlook,  a  Freneh  lady  itiap 
ped  in.  Sho  vras  Bomewliat  ezoiied,  aad 
1  inquired  the  reaM>n.  '  What/nid  dm, 
'  have  you  not  heard  the  news  I  lliera 
is  a  revolution.  Paris  is  in  a  itato  «f 
siege.  The  troops  are  all  in  the  etreeta 
the  National  A-^sembly  \%  diMolved — mmX 
of  the  memberfi  are  imprisoned — the  rail- 
road tracks  arc  torn  np,  to  prereat  the 
provinces  from  marching  npofi  the  city- 
Louis  Napoleon  is  Kmperor  f  and  th«a 
Khe  rattled  off  a  Tolley  of  newa,  thai 
genuine  news  indeed. 

'*  I  immediately  went  oat.  Tha 
citi/eus  of  Parit«,  who  had  gone  to 
undvr  a  republic,  were  joit  leaTing  Ihair 
break faitt  tables  to  read  the  preelimstiaas 
whioh  announced  to  them  it  had  saddaaly 
departed  this  life,  forgetting  loadd^how^ 
ever,  leaving  a  nnmerons  aad 
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faniilx.    Thot>e  who  hid  mrat  at  lUke  in 

tliin  violent  chaDge,  knew  nothing  of  it 
until  il  had  been  olJ  news  bj  Bom*  boun 
in  London. 

"  I  ps.-wd  along  Iha  Bouleiards  mnd 
the  UDiial  reeorle  of  bueinesa.  All  the 
4hop»  were  cloKed.  Group*  read  in  ri- 
lence  the  noticef,  and  quietly  diapareed. 
This  part  of  the  cily,  n«ually  to  rife  with 
life,  appeared  ai  ir  ntutmed  hy  t,  rioient 
blow.  Mta  held  llieir  breathe.  It  was 
not  the  i<ctlled  compotare  with  which  the 
seimau  looks  upon  the  coming  stom,  bnl 
(he  aniioty  and  terror  with  which  ia 
awaited  an  expected  earthqnak*. 

"  Thu  public  gardens  and  Palais  Rofal 
were  clused.  There  was  no  (1m<i]^]iI  of 
aniiiEement.  The  Champa  Elfr. v.,  i'larc 
Madeleine,  and  ererf  arenna  Jvadiii^  lo 
the  I'alais  Bourbon  and  rei-i^lvnce  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  were  filled  with  dc(u« 
Diansea  of  troops  in  Bghtingord<-r.  Mora 
timn  fifly  thousand  wgr«  nnilcr  ajiua. 
They,  toil,  were  awaiting,  thej  k^fw  iiiit 
whal—but  ready  at  the  ordtt  uf  lh■^i^ 
chiefs  to  rise  and  alay.  Cettiiti  mreaU 
were  closed  ;  those  who  hn.l  homn 
therein    found    no    little    difllt-iilly    in 

"That  eTeiiing  the  eelehralcil  Jc>ult, 
Le  Pere  Ventura,  was  to  prcaeli  it  NAtrc 
Dame.  1  started  early  to  obluin  admio- 
Dion,  as  he  always  drawa  a  tinilutnd*. 
By  this  tims,  six  o'elock,  tho  lro<.p>  bad 
returned  to  their  barraoks,  and  Pari* 
looked  a»  gay  and  buay  aa  on  Vu-  [>ra<^- 
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the  eall  to  exchange  a  warn  bed  at  four 
o'clook  of  a  winter*!  morning  for  a  al«n« 
call  at  Vinccanea,  or  th*  priaoD  Haiaa. 
Each  had  the  hononr  of  a  special  attend- 
ance— no  queations  were  answered  aa  ht 
the  object  of  thair  impriaonment  Or  tbalr 
pnihable  fate.  In  twelTe  honn  the  boar- 
geoisie  eiolaimed  'Cat  bitnJirUl'  and 
were  ready  to  go  on  with  their  amni*- 

"  On  the  third  there  waaaoTaeicilemant. 
Tba  aeeret  aocieties  wera  at  work.  The 
Reds  war*  reoovering  from  tbair  astoniah- 
ment ;  ei-member*  of  the  National  Aa- 
aambly  haraugned  the  multilade,  and 
airculated  addresaea  to  annuo  the  peopla 


h^  Iho  Iroopi.  -will,  aomc  lot.  on  both 
■idta.  On  tha  part  of  Ihs  gotemnwDt 
tha  pnwIanialinDi  baeamD  more  ilrlogant. 
(^ardaga*  were  fbrblddan  to  ciroulal*,  of 
Iha  inhabitaiila  lo  appear  in  ilio  atmt& 
ThuK*  takfn  n«ar  *ny  harrioad*  with 
amu   about   iIibbi   wtn    to  b«  pnl  to 

"  In  the  erening  then  was  ehonling — 

'  "  'iryspcerh«« — the  rallying  eries 


Irai 


ing  e 


Tha 


nothing  was    per 

that  would  attract  the  Crowd  t-<  one  opot. 

the  di'Kuiutionof  1^  National  A-hcmldy. 
and  the  other  alringent  meaann-iof  iho 
Pretiident.  The  people  badbejnn  todla- 
cuas  them  ;  the  first  aantini'Nti  were 
admiration  at  the  cleTamesa  *  iih  which 
it  had  been  done.  Tha  pKij.l.Mit  had 
eonierwd  eren  till  midnight  L-i  ih*  Mi'nt 
friendly  manner,  at  Iha  Elys^-i' wilh  hia 
opponents.  No  agitation  anni<iinrrd  iha 
desperate  throw  he  bad  than  t-i'tolred  U 
make  of  his  politick  dice.  Yat  hii  head 
was  upon  (be  caat,  and  if  nieiritfHl  ha 
foresaw  that  blood  was  to  be  tiied.  In 
four  hours   the  deed  waa    doLi' 


pnntinK  -  preu,  not  hia  owii.  ii lard  I 
the  AsM'Uibly  diuolred  ;  the  l''i;UlallTa 
hatit  cluivd  ;  Ihosa  in  whose  liuoila  tha 
grasp  of  hia  own  waa  •earealj'  rulil,  ar- 
rested and  in  priaon.  Thian  ouptiaail 
wa«  allrmatrly  AmI  ami  caoanl  ;  La- 
raignac. diicnifled  ;  ChaagBniti  liiuatity, 
and  l^morici^re  pugnaciooa.  huiiawliam 


Mjpt>d  ffOD     had  bam 


Iha  <|uays  hcaTod  to 
and  fro  In  anllun  anger,  like  the  swoU  of 
the  <>»an  befiiir  an  appmachlBg  alom. 
Iniliridital*  ran  from  group  to  group 
mattering  eurvM  apon  Iho  aanriwr.  Soma 
said  the  exeitemrnt  would  ^nd  Uwlf  in 
words -.others,  that  Looiii  Nap"l«>m  wonU 
be  killed  within  forty-eiglit  li»ur>-  Th« 
polio*  ihsrged  r*-pfatrdly  un  tha  imwdiu 
wkioh,  in  retam,  aoeked  at  Ibaoi.  I 
looked  quietly  oiu  ami  boiiainH  eonrincad 
that  the  hack  nf  Un  Parldao  Ugor  waa 
np.  and  waa  preparing  far  a  leap. 

"  Th*  iKxl  mnrauii  wm  tlM  hanb. 
There  waa  not  noeb  atlrnng  ;  llw  shop* 
wert  ganersUy  etowd.  I  waul  to  tM 
Rue  dr  Jeuntiio.  where  1  tuul  baaitifa. 
This  waa  befur*  taiiMay.  Aa  I  ap- 
pnafhed  Ihia  Mnrt,  I  uw  anwda  ran- 
ning  Ihrongh  it,  panic-etmek,  while  tha 
naidenia  were  barring  thvic  wlnduWt 
■ad  domng  ihpjr  dmni.  I  aakod  Iha 
eanss.  Alt  wen  too  lanrh  friKhlfnad  to 
■fiiak  imalligFDtlj.  Smna  thi'ught  111* 
fkabDatc*  wen  rieing,  and  othtn  Utal 
Ih*  Inapawerr  •ppmaching  ;  oaidi  addad 
u>  tha  alans  of  bit  nelgUnur.  Ai  last  I 
Uanad  that  barrlcada*  wan  hakng  nccted 
al  tba  Porta  Si  Denla  an  the  hoalaTard 
af  ihal  oaB*. 

*  Being  eotUna  In  saa  a  barrieada,  1 

ribed  dmelly  Ibr  Iba  apnt     On  arriral, 
fcand    Iba   wuk    lelog    hianly   no. 
FVBT  wn*  atrraily  eomaieix'od  al  iittif 
iBMmk  ia  Iha  baalxard.     ^laguga 
'  iiihad    honaea  ( 
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iron  railings  from  the  mganificent  gate- 
way ;  trees  were  cut  down  ;  all  those 
nameless  buildings,  at  once  so  con?enient 
and  so  disgraceful,  to  this  fashionablo 
aTcnue,  were  demolished,  and  their  ma- 
terials added  to  the  fortifications.  Carts, 
carriages,  and  omnibuses  were  triumph- 
antly dragged  from  hiding-places,  amid 
shouts  of  exultation,  to  add  to  the  mon- 
ster piles.  The  stout  iron  railing  and 
massive  stone  wall  which  protects  the  side 
walk  from  the  street,  long  resisted  the 
efforts  of  destruction.  Crow-bars,  and 
the  united  strength  of  several  hundred 
men,  at  last  brought  it  down.  Pavements 
were  torn  up,  and  shaped  into  breast- 
works. The  barricades  soon  began  to 
assume  a  formidable  appearance,  and  to 
any  force  but  artillery  were  well-nigh  im- 
pregnable. They  were  further  strength- 
ened by  ropes,  which  bouud  firmly  to- 
gether the  disjointed  parts.  There  were 
not  very  many  at  work,  but  those  who 
were  laboured  like  beavers,  and  evidently 
knew  their  trade.  Blouses  and  broad- 
cloth were  about  equally  mixed.  Neither 
were  there  many  spectators.  All  sorts 
of  rumours  were  in  circulation.  The 
army,  it  was  said,  had  left  Paris,  to  de- 
fend the  city  against  the  troops  coming 
in  fVom  the  neighbouring  cities — such  a 
regiment  had  revolted  ;  the  National 
Guards  were  arming  ;  in  bhort,  every 
species  of  tale  to  encourage  and  exaspe- 
rate the  enemies  of  the  President,  was 
circulated  by  agents  of  the  political 
parties  of  the  late  Assembly. 

^  Having  completed  the  barricades,  tho 
mob  burst  into  the  nearest  guard-house, 
with  wild  shouts,  sacked  it,  placed  its 
flag  on  their  most  formidable  fortifica- 
tiun,  and  used  the  materials  to  further 
«>trcngthen  their  quarters.  The  small 
force  usually  there  had  been  withdrawn, 
or  it  would  have  been  massacred. 

**  Sinister  individuals  in  blouses  armed 
with  cutlasses,  mu.skets,  and  pistols,  be- 
gan to  appear.  These  acted  as  leaders. 
They  broke  into  all  the  neighbouring 
shops  and  searched  the  houses  for  arms. 
When  any  were  found,  they  marked  in 
chalk  on  the  building,  '  arms  given : 
death  to  robbers.'  From  one  of  the 
theatres  they  procured  a  few  muskets 
and  a  drnm.  These  were  hailed  with 
shouts  of  joy,  and  a  party  began  beating 
the  rappel  through  the  adjaceut  streets. 

**  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  many 
boys  there  were  in  their  ranks.  Tliey 
went  to  work  in  all  these  viuleaces  as  if 
on  a  frolic — light-hearted,  and  even  jovial. 
From  their  manner,  I  should  rather  have 
supposed  that  they  were  gathering  ma- 
terials for  a  rustic  fair,  than  for  a  struggle 
in  which  no  quarter  would  be  given.    I 


saddened  to  think  how  many  that  I  mw 
so  busy  around  me,  woald  b%  ahoi  «r 
bayoneted  before  night.  The  frtfwitg 
of  the  spectators  Taried  :  loma  nidy  lai 
the  rascals  go  ahead — they  widi  to  plea- 
der and  kill— they  will  toon  be  tMigbt  % 
good  lesson  ;  others  enoonnfML  Obs 
man  asked  me  if  I  were  Qcnnaii  or  E^^ 
lish  ;  on  my  replying  that  I  waa  hi 
American,  '  Ah  ! '  said  he,  with  »  aVV 
'  yon  live  in  a  tme  repablic' 

**  I  aaked  a  fine-looking  boy  of  abovt 
fourteen,  in  a  school  anifoia,  with  • 
stick  in  his  hand,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  bayonet,  what  he  intended  doing  ; 
'you  are  too  young  to  fight'  He  Innghed^ 
brandished  his  weapon,  and  rui  off  to 
join  a  crowd,  listening  to  the  rending  off 
a  proclamation  announcing  tho  depoii- 
tion  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  epilog  npea 
the  Parisians  to  give  their  alleginoee  to 
the  provisional  government  formed  hj 
such  of  the  members  of  the  late  Asaemhly 
as  had  escaped  arrest 

**  A  rough-looking  fellow,  armed  with 
a  musket,  who  seemed  to  have  antheiiljy 
came  up  to  me  and  said, '  If  yon  are  eao 
of  the  curious,  you  had  better  be  off.*  I 
thought  so  too,  as  appearance!  begaa  to 
wear  a  serious  aspect  The  Sovne 
overlooking  the  barricades  were  takn 
possession  of,  and  garrisoned  ;  sentiaeli 
were  placed  at  the  prineipal  point*  ;  the 
non-combatants  were  meetly  gonOf  aad 
few  but  fighters  left  I  had  Men  thm 
less  than  two  hours  ;  yet^  so  rapid! j 
the  mob  worked,  that  HI  the 
opening  upon  this  vicinity, were 
fortified.  I  was  (breed  to  climb 
barricades,  politely  assisted  OTer  omo  hf 


an  armed  lad  in  a  blonse,  before  getting 
clear  of  their  line  of  operations.  It  WM 
most  injudiciously  chosen,  for  it  ooiild  bo 
attacked  to  equal  advantage  in  front 
rear;  and  their  flanks  were  also  e: 

"I  found  the  boulevards  belew 

deserted.      A  brigade  of  infttttry 

artillery  were  just  turning  the  eomor  off 
the    street,    marching    withent    a 
slowly,  toward  the  first  barrieaile. 
fore  reaching  it  they  halted. 

the  artillery  passed  in  front, 

pointed  toward  the  breaatwerkf ;  fSk0 
other  was  loaded  with  grape,  and  pnintad 
in  the  other  direction.  Tlie  fiiw  penoas 
about  saluted  the  troops  with  *  vivo  to 
Republiqne.'  The  eommanding  oflav 
ordered  tho  boulevard  to  be  cleared.  Tte 
troops  charged  upon  ns,  and  we  sUppad 
out  of  the  way  by  the  side  streeta. 

**  I  then  walked  down  the  Rno 
martre,    where    I   saw  similar 

Coming  out  again  npon  the 

des  Italiens,  I  found  the  entire  loagth  off 
the  boulevard,  from  the  spet  I  tet  Ml, 
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filled  with  troops,  iu  order  of  battle. 
The  line  extended  into  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix.  It  was  a  stirring  spectacle  to 
witness  regiment  after  regiment  of  artil- 
lery, cavalry,  and  infantrji  pass  up  this 
noble  aTenue  to  take  their  stations.  In 
the  novelty  and  beauty  of  their  amy,  I 
quite  lost  sight  of  the  fiMi  that  Uiej 
were  ordered  out  to  slaaghter  these 
misguided  people  I  had  so  recently  left. 
At  one  time  they  dleared  the  side-walks, 
and  allowed  no  one  to  approach  their 
lines.  The  sentinels,  however,  for  some* 
inexplicable  cause,  were  shortly  removed  ; 
and  those  of  the  populace  who  had  more 
curiosity  than  fear,  allowed  to  pass  along 
as  far  as  the  Boulevard  Bonne  Noavelle. 
This  led  to  the  melancholy  slaaghter  of 
thirty-five  individuals,  and  the  woonding 
of  a  large  number,  soon  lUTter  on  the 
Boulevard  Montmartre,  just  above  where 
I  was.  Opposite  me  was  the  7th  Lancers 
— a  fine  corps,  recently  arrived  in  Paris. 
**  I  stood  talking  with  a  friend,  when, 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  line,  the  dis- 
charge of  cannon  was  heard,  followed  bj 
a  blaze  of  musketry  and  a  general  charge. 
The  stragglers  on  the  bonlevards  iwik 
to  flight  in  all  directions.  They  pitched 
headlong  into  open  doors,  or  londlj  de- 
manded entrance  at  the  closed.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  into  a  neighbonr- 
ing  carriage-way,  through  the  grated 
parte  coch^re  of  which  I  could  see  what 
was  going  on.  The  firing  was  tremend- 
ous. Volley  followed  volley  so  fkst,  that 
it  seemed  like  one  continued  peal  of 
thunder.  Suddenly  there  was  a  loader 
and  nearer  crash ;  the  cavalry  in  fh>nt 
of  me  wavered,  and  then,  as  if  struck 
with  panic,  turned,  and  rushed  in  dis- 
order down  the  street,  making  the  ground 
tremble  under  their  tread.  What  conld 
have  occurred  I  The  first  supposition 
was  that  the  different  regiments  had 
turned  their  arms  upon  each  other. 
Auother,  that  the  Reds  had  proved  too 
strong  for  the  troops.  In  a  few  ninntes 
the  horsemen  came  charging  back,  firing 
their  pistols  on  all  sides.  Then  came  in 
quick  succession  the  orders  '  To  shut  all 
windows ;  to  keep  out  of  sight ;  to 
open  the  blinds,'  &c.  It  seemed  an 
unexpected  fire  had  been  opened  npon 
tlic  soldiers  from  some  of  the  honsei 
above,  by  which  they  at  first  snlfinvd 
so  eevcrely  as  to  cause  a  recoil.  The 
roar  of  firearms  was  now  tremendoofl. 
Mortars  and  cannon  were  directed  point 
blank  at  the  suspicious  honses,  within 
a  few  rod's  distance,  and  fired.  Tliej 
were  then  carried  by  assault. 

"The  rattle  of  small  shot  against 
windows  and  walls  was  inoemnt  Thli 
was,  too,  in  the  finest  part  of  the  bonk- 
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vards.  Coetlj  houses  were  eompbtilj 
riddled ;  their  fhmte  were  knooked  in  | 
balls  passed  through  the  ti^oos  floon^ 
and  lodged  finallj  wherever  their  qpekkl 
force  destined  them.  The  windows  wn% 
destroyed  by  the  eoneossion  of  the  ean- 
non ;  and  as  for  the  ontcr  wnDs,  thej 
looked  as  if  ft  thnnder-stonn  of  bnUeti 
had  passed  over  them.  Thej  were 
literallj  peppered  with  lead  from  eellir 
to  roof.  Some  balls  had  passed  through 
panes  of  glass,  leaving  holes  as  tme  and 
dear  of  their^exaet  siie  as  if  they  had 
been  ent  ont  by  a  diamond.  Of  the 
hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  inmates,  and 
the  general  destmetlon  of  propei^,  I 
need  not  speak.  The  government  alter- 
ward  Iboted  all  the  bills  for  the  last. 
The  firing  eontinned  for  nearly  an  honr, 
and  then  receded  to  more  distant  parts 
of  the  city ;  for  the  field  of  omM 
embraced  an  area  of  several  milss,  and 
there  were  some  40,000  troops  engaged* 

**  As  soon  as  I  oonld  with  salbtj,  I  left 
mj  covert;  and,  bj  back  streets,  en* 
deavonred  to  get  near  enooi^  to  the  bar* 
ricades,  to  see  what  work  £ad  been  dona 
there.  It  was  now  qnite  dark  lbs 
troops  gnarded  every  possible  aTenne, 
and  fired  upon  all  who  approaehed  the 
hiterdieted  spots.  The  streets  in  this 
vicinity  were  almost  wholly  desertad. 
The  few  that  were  to  be  seen,  eantloiidy 
peered  ronnd  the  oocners,  bat  did  wA 
ventnre  to  show  themselves:  Not  know- 
ing the  danger,  I  attempted  to  go  ifon 
the  boulevards  by  the  Rue  Montmartn. 
As  I  walked  up  ue  street,  I  notieed  tlis 
marks  of  the  balls  that  had  glanced  aloQf 
the  honses.  There  was  a  large  pool  off 
blood,  but  the  corpses  had  been  remoTid* 
I  had  nearly  reached  the  ooner,  when  aa 
officer  rushed  ont,  and  ordered  me  bade 
in  a  tone  which  I  thons^t  most  pmdsit 
to  obey.  As  I  wss  alone,  and  he  Imd 
probably  seen  enongh  Moodshid  that 
afternoon,  he  did  nothhig  wnise.  I 
turned  Into  the  first  cross  street,  and 
there  saw  a  well-dressed  man  gaspiog  oa 
a  mde  bier.  Those  who  had  piehsd  mB 
up  said  he  had  six  halls  In  him.  Im  the 
Rne  Richellen  thne  was  the  eonsa  .sf  a 
yonng  girl.  Some  one  hadplaesd  Ugjiled 
candles  at  her  head  and  heU 

*  Emerging  from  the  Una  of  soldien  m 
I  reaehed  the  parts  of  the  dty  remofad 
from  thehr  snrvelUaaee,  I  notioed  a  bittar 
feeUng  among  the  bettar  olsssss  ftr  the 
day's  worii.  The  slaaj^ter  was^  if  tt 
always  Is,  In  the  heat  ofa  battle,  gmllf 
exaggerated.  Still  It  was  iMk  no  m* 
tifySg  esMtiotti  that  one  eoald.iMwt 
It,  even  to  a  fow  hnadrsd.  It  was  dM 
war— fraiiielde.  I  reaebed  homellidi|g» 
naat  and  mmmftiL 
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'*  The  soldiers  have  been  justly  blamed 
for  firing  upon  the  unarmed.  Thoso  who 
fought  at  the  barricades  knew  the  penalty 
of  defeat.  The  inhabitants  had  been 
ordered  not  to  appear  in  the  streets. 
Those  who  suffered  forgot  the  danger  in 
their  curiosity.  One  gentleman  met  his 
death  by  standing  at  a  distant  comer, 
and  looking  at  the  troops  with  a  spy- 
glass. It  was  mistaken  for  a  musket, 
and  he  fell,  pierced  with  several  balls. 

**  Those  who  were  killed  on  the  Boule- 
Tard  Moutmartre  were  non-combatantn, 
but  suffered  from  their  rashness.  The 
public  feeling  in  puch  cases  is  ever  severe 
on  the  soldier.  But  in  extenuation,  it 
ahould  be  remembered  that  his  exposed 
position  in  a  street,  fired  upon  from 
houses  on  both  sides,  is  by  no  means 
calculated  to  insure  coolness  and  judg- 
ment, ilis  enemies  are  unseen,  and  he 
knows,  fVum  fatal  experience,  that  a 
Socialiist  gives  no  quarter.  Several  of  his 
comrades  had  been  barely  assassinated 
in  the  public  ways*.  Numbers  bad  already 
fallen  fVom  the  fire  of  IiIh  ambn:(hed  foen. 
In  the  heat  of  revenge  he  believes  every 
citizen's  coat  to  cover  an  a;<sasfiin,  and 
kills  without  pity. 

**  In  the  evening,  I  again  attempted  to 
go  up  the  boulevards.  S<iuadrons  of 
lancers  were  on  guard,  and  brigades  of 
infimtry  bivouacked  on  the  side-walks. 
The  public  were  permitted  to  go  as  far  as 
the  Kue  Lafitte,  but  obliged  to  walk 
quickly,  an<l  not  allowed  to  stop  fur  an 
instant.  Horsemen  with  loaded  pistols 
stood  at  each  comer,  and  if  there  was  the 
■lightest  hesitation,  or  if  two  individual 
spoke  to  each  other,  they  pointed  them 
directly  upon  tlie  delimiuonts,  and  ordered 
them  to  pass  on.  The  cavalry,  with  their 
lances  in  rest,  charged  repeatedly  upon 
groups  accidentally  f<>rini>d.  In  pas!<ing 
the  lungth  only  of  a  square  I  was  obliged 
to  run  twice;  and  once  had  ju^t  time  to 
dodge  untlcr  the  projecting  angle  of  a 
hou:>e  as  the  troops  swept  by.  These 
charges  were  intended  !«imply  to  intimi- 
date and  prevent  collections  of  people. 
The  French  rule  is  to  run  at  the  sight  of 
a  :M)ldier.  There  U  more  danger  from 
the  panic  of  the  crowd  than  fntm  the 
military.  1  concluded  an  accident  wat 
as  liable  to  occur  to  me  as  anv  one  eI>o. 
and  returned  home,  fully  satisfied  by 
what  1  had  »een  during  the  day,  that 
street-fighting  in  Paris  is  a  serious 
matter. 

"  lx)uia  Napoleon  proclaimed  himself 
ma-ter  <if  France,  l>i.'cembi.T  *2«I.  The 
4th  of  December  nuilo  him  master.  It 
wa?  a  terrible  lesson  deliberately  planned, 
and  intended  as  such  by  him.  I  say 
planned,  for  the  Minister  of  War,  in  hii 


official  report,  0ay%  'The  tioopa  wv 
withdrawn,  and  the  inrargeBti  »Uo«W 
to  build  their  barricades  au&ol6at«d,thfel 
the  insurrection  might  come  to  »  ImM 
and  be  extinguished  at  one  blow.'  H 
left  me  nothing  to  covet  in  the  poliltel 
institutions  of  France,  but  more  to  loTO 
in  those  of  ny  own  country.  Tho  pow 
wretches  who  sufl^d  most  wore  man 
hirelings.  A  French  gentlemmn  of  mj 
acquaintance,  whose  honsa  was  Dcor  «■• 
of  the  barricades,  said  a  few  days  aftoi^ 
vrards  to  the  sentinel  in  front  of  hie  door, 

<  The  soldiers  have  behaved  well .'  '  Ak  1" 
replied  the  man, '  it  pleases  yoa  to  wmj 
so,  but  my  heart  is  heavy  this  monia^' 

<  Why  so  r  <  I  was  drawn  witk  % 
number  of  my  comrades  to  shoot  thirty 
prisoners  condemned  to  death.  As  they 
marched  to  the  place  of  ezecntion,  they 
said  to  one  another,  it  was  hard  to  dft 
for  ten  francs.' " 

Tliat  the  conflict  of  the  4th  Deoen- 
bcr  was  foreseen,  and  even  premedi- 
tated bj  the  framer  of  the  coup  tT^i 
of  the  2d,  there  can  be  hardlj  a 
donbt.  We  maj  not  see  in  IfO«it 
Xai>o1eon  a  patnot,  or  anything  bat 
an  uoscrupulons  and  ambitions  nuui, 
far  more  concerned  for  his  owb 
aggrandisement  than  for  the  welfare 
of  a  country  which  can  hardlj  be 
called  his.  The  question  does  DOC 
hinge  on  the  merits  o'f  the  individttalt 
but  reduces  itself  to  this :  Can  there, 
at  the  present  moment,  be  fonad  a 
man  better  fitted  to  govern  Fraaea? 
We  believe  that  there  cannot.  Iho 
French  need  to  be  roled  with  a  red 
of  iron,  liepnblicanism  has  had  lla 
chance,  and  shown  itself  Incapable. 
With  the  single  exception  of  Lamar- 
tino,  the  baseness  and  aelfiahnen  of 
the  Iea<Iers  of  the  democratic  par^ 
have  l>een  suflSciently  proved.  The 
inertness  of  the  Legitimist  candidate 
is  growing  into  a  proverb.  Althoa^ 
possessing  some  able  adhereata,  the 
clmnoe  of  the  Orleans  family  appeaia 
daily  to  lessen.  In  France,  howerar, 
less  than  in  any  other  oonntry,  can 
one  ri:*k  political  predictions.  It 
seems  like  a  dream  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon, the  needy  exile,  the  nsarer*s 
prey,  the  neglected  of  English  society, 
the'  man  to  whom  none  bnt  his  iatf- 
mates  gave  credit  for  abilitr  of  aay 
kind,  should  have  raised  huas^  ia 
a  few  mouths  to  sapreme  power  ia 
France,  and  should  exercise  It — if 
nnscrnpttlonsly — at  least  with   ■■• 
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qoestionable  talent.  After  that,  who 
shall  assert  that  we  may  not  one  day 
see  the  sluggish  Bourbon,  or  the  heir 
of  Orleans,  seated  on  the  French 
throne?  The  chance  of  either  of 
them  certainly  appears  slender,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Count  de  Paris, 
against  whom  many  disadvantages 
combine.  Too  long  an  orphan  for 
his  father's  temporary  popularity  to 
be  reflected  on  himself,  too  young  to 
have  personally  enlisted  in  his  behalf 
the  sympathies  of  Frenchmen,  the  in- 
significauce  of  his  uncles,  his  grand- 
father's ignominious  exit  from  power, 
have  cast  an  unfavourable  shade  over 
him.  Odd  as  it  appears,  Paris  posi- 
tively dislikes  Louis  Philippe  for  not 
having  cannonaded  it.  A  little  blood- 
letting in  February  might  have  saved 
depletion  in  June — to  say  nothing  of 
deportations  to  Cayenne,  shootings 
in  December,  and  all  the  catalogne 
of  evils  that  have  occurred  dnce  the 
spring  of  '48.  "  I  will  put  down  the 
iusurrcctioD,"  said  bluff  Bngeand  to 


the  aged  and  irreeolnte  chief  of  the 
house  of  Orleans,  '*  bat  it  wUi  cost  % 
couple  of  thonssAd  lives."  FUteen 
years  before,  O^^^SUiS  ^^  ^  ^ 
termined  condoct  in  the  early  ^s« 
tnrfoances  of  his  reign,)  Louis  PhUiime 
would  probably  have  said,  '*i^I* 
and  given  the  African  marshal  eorto 
Ikmmt.  In  1848  his  mood  was  m(tt« 
vaciUating.  ^«  Will  that  expenditure 
of  blood,"  he  asked,  *'  restore  perma- 
nent tranquillity?**  ««For  that  I 
cannot  answer,**  replied  Bugeand, 
''  but  I  will  answer  for  suppreeshig 
the  insurrection.**  The  old  king 
wavered  and  refhsed.  The  man  St 
Isly  should  have  planted  his  cannon 
and  done  his  work.  So  say  many 
now  who  bear  no  great  love  to  Lonla 
Philippe's  memory,  bnt  who  woidd 
rather  hav^  seen  hhn  end  his  daya  as 
king  of  the  French  than  have  behdd 
France  ddivered  into  the  hands  <tf 
anarchists,  to  be  succeeded  by  an  aoto- 
crat  as  absolute  and  nnacoonntable  ••■ 
Russian  caar  or  Oriental  despot. 
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"  I'LL  tell  you,  Fred,  how  it  all 
happened,"  said  the  Lieutenant  to  a 
diminutive  urchin  at  his  side,  who 
chanced  to  be  an  embryo  reefer,  and 
who,  with  uneasy  legs  and  bright 
restless  eyes,  had  already  devoted 
about  one-third  of  his  not  very  ad« 
vanced  Life  to  the  navigation'  of  mini- 
ature barks  in  the  baby's  bathing- 
tub,  and  in  the  study  of  Tom  Cringf^s 
Log^  The  Cruise  of  the  Midge^  and 
other  profane  nautical  romances,  very 
much  to  the  horror  and  dismay  of  his 
grandmother,  who,  during  his  tender 
mouths  of  infancy,  had  made  a  volun- 
teer of  her  pet  for  the  Church.  Find- 
ing, however,  at  a  later  period,  that 
he  took  iofinlte  delight  in  kissing 
aud  hugging  all  the  Uttle  gurls  at 
Suuday-scbool,  that  he  could  whip 
his  playmates,  and  had  learned  to 
sing  ''The  Battle  of  the  Nile**  and 
"Poor  Tom  Bowling,"  in  a  shriU 
though  sweetly  plaintive  little  voice, 
to  his  mother's  accompaniments  on 
the  pianoforte ;  and,  moreover,  ainoe 
the  youngster  was  always  attired  for 


the  children's  Ikncy  balls  in  a  na^y  ioit 
of  sailor  rig— why,  it  seemed  a  mdnl 
impossibility,  with  all  these  penpeo* 
tive  predilections  fbr  the  navy,  that 
the  lad  should  not  have  anchor  birt- 
tons  on  his  jacket,  and  be  ibrthwidi 
consigned  to  his  natural  element,  tbe 
ocean. 

It  was  upon  these  excellent  oonsl* 
derations  that  he  was  spedally  cher- 
ished by  his  nnde  the  Lientenant,  or 
Captain,  as  he  was  respectftilly  ad- 
dressed by  his  familiars,  although  tbe 
title  was  not,  strictly  apeaking,  leyl- 
thnatised  on  the  face  of  Ida  oomols- 
sion ;  and  since  the  Lientenant  alwaja 
declared  that  none  bnt  the  maifnea 
ever  did  deeds  worthy  to  be  dtatfai- 
guished  by  brevets,  he  thttefore  dug 
with  some  tenad^to  his  tnie  oalHng 
in  the  servioe.  Witii  the  fbregofaig 
i)Mte  in  view  fai  connection  with  tiie  Ita- 
tnre  profesdon  of  hisyonthfril  finrou^ 
ite,  during  hitervals  <n  evening  relax- 
ation the  Lientttiant  loved  to  impart 
some  of  his  own  nautical  ezperioMi 
to  the  M|^  little  Idlow  by  Ids  dde. 
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"  ril  tell  you,  Fred,  the  way  it  all 
happened ;    bat   mind,    you    young 


villain,  don't  tease  your  sister  Kate 
the  while,  or  else — "  Here  the 
Lieutenant  paused,  and,  making  an 
expressive  pantomime  of  throwing 
a  small  boy  over  his  knees,  and  then 
winking  benignly  at  Kate,  he  began 
as  follows : — *'  It  was  ju^t  five  minutes 
after  the  bell  had  been  struck  eight 
and  the  middle  watch  called— for  I 
was  always  regarded  as  a  prompt 
relief,  you  will  observe — when  grop- 
ing my  way  along  the  gun- deck,  I 
stumbled  up  the  spar-deck  ladder, 
and  after  being  violently  jostled  about 
by  sleepy  topmen  and  lubberly  after- 
guardsmen,  I  at  last  reached  the 
poop,  and  was  cordially  saluted  by  an 
old  confilrc  in  many  a  gale  and 
frolic— Joseph  Montacute,  Ks(iuire. 

^^The  night  was  black  as  Erebus, 
the  sea  was  smooth  as  glass,  and  the 
frigate  lay  undulating  on  the  back  of 
the  gentle  swell,  nothing  heard  save 
a  slight  swash  under  the  bows  or 
counter  as  the  water  broke  when  she 
was  turned  round  on  her  keel  occa- 
fcionally  by  light  flows,  which  for  a 
(lay  or  two  had  been  toying  and 
llirliug  with  tiie  lufty  dimity.  I 
s.iid  the  night  was  dark,*'  continued 
the  Lieutenant,  ^^  and  so  it  was  ; 
nothing  ever  approached  nearer  to  its 
iiuirkiuess  than  a  Nubian  necromancer 
I  once  saw  in  Grand  Cairo;  «ind  he 
was  not  only  black  all  the  way  down 
his  throat,  but  had  a  woolly  blackness 
around  him  which  invariably  induced 
the  belief  that  one  might  feel  him  a 
good  yard  oil!  So  it  was  on  the  night 
I  spiak  of;  the  very  air  we  inhaled 
seenitMl  blaik,  thirk,  and  heavy. 

"  *  Well.  Muuty,  my  man,'  said  I,  as 
my  messmate  graspeil  me  by  the  el- 
bow, and  carefully  placed  the  speak- 
ing-trumpet in  my  hand,  ^  how  does 
she  head?'  *  O,  head  be  bothered  I' 
he  re))lied,  in  a  testy,  drowsy  sort  of 
way,  *  &hf's  beou  bobbing*  around 
li»e  compass  like  a  Chinese  jo.>s,  wiih- 
<»ut  any  rhyme  or  reason.  The  Com- 
'.nodure,  too,  bless  him,  has  been  in 
the  tantrums  about  nothing;  and 
though  there's  a  bubble  of  :^uuie  kind 
a-brewing  somewhere,  he  will  j>ersist 
in  keefiing  all  the  light  rags  and  main- 
g-iil  on  her.  Howsoever,'  continued 
Montacute,  (|uite  philosophically, 
*  .«iails  and  sticks  don't  come  of  my 
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stipend ;  so  here's  the  Captain's  or- 
ders for  the  ni^ht  * — ^poshlng  a  bit  of 
paper  into  the  bmnacle- cover;  *  same 
old  song — wash  clothes  at  daylight — 
scrub  the  spar  and  gon  decks  with 
sand— call  me  if  any  changer-coarse 
east-north-east,  nnder  royals  and  fly- 
ing jib,  and  so  forth.  Now«*  added 
my  brother  blue-jacket,  '  1*11  dire« 
moisten  mv  neck  a  bit,  and  then  seek 
repose — adios  aimjtcche ! '  With  this 
concluding  term  of  endearment  Mr 
Montacute's  voice  faded  awaj  in  the 
depths  of  the  vessel,  as  he  caationslj 
descended  the  after-hatchway. 

^^  Fred,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  as  be 
removed  a  cheroot  from  his  incisors — 
for  ho  was  enjoying  what  he  termed 
a  dry  smoke,  and  never  cared  to  ig- 
nite one  of  those  pemicions  vegetables 
in  the  presence  of  ladies — *^  Fred,  I 
believe  I  haven't  yet  told  yon  where 
we  had  been  cruising.  Yon  most 
know,  then,  that  we  were  homeward 
bound,  having  been  for  a  brief  period 
of  three  yeai*s  traversing  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  Pacific,  all  aronnd 
Polynesia,  through  the  ArchipeUgoe 
on  both  sides  the  eqnator,  and  fom 
there  we  swept  down  the  American 
continent  from  the  golden  shores  of 
California,  along  the  coasts  of  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  Chili,  until  at  last  the  Con- 
mndore,  having  collected  his  freight 
of  dust,  dollars,  and  Pilla,  was  re- 
turning to  the  bosom  of  his  family 
with  a  light  and  grateful  heart ;  bat, 
mind  you,  ho  never  shared  so  mnch 
as  even  a  silver  ounce  with  his  hard- 
working fighting  captain,  Mr  Rods, 
who,  by  the  way.  had  taken  all  the 
care  and  responsibility  of  the  treasure, 
albeit  he  was  a  worthy  oflicer,  with  a 
large  family  at  home  in  barracks,  and 
he  stood  somewhat  in  need  of  a  little 
remnneration  for  his  trouble.  Bat, 
you  see,  the  Commodore  was  getting 
on  in  life,  said  his  prayers  regnlarly, 
and  having  withal  plenty  of  money, 
he  was  apprehensive  of  coming  to 
want ;  and,  like  most  people  in  that 
melancholy  situation,  he  never  per- 
mitted a  dollar  by  any  chance  to  slip 
through  his  finge'ret.  The  rest  of  ns, 
however,  were  within  hail  of  Ihe  alms- 
house; and  what  with  washing  at 
three  dollars  the  dozen,  billiards  at 
three  rials  the  hundred,  picnics,  fan- 
dangos, and  monte^  why,  we  were  not 
so  delighted  as  the  Commodore  to  be 
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licading  once  more  for  the  north  star 
nnd  home. 

"  Weeks  before  we  had  doubled  Cape 
Horn,  and  fljing  past  the  bleak  snow- 
covered  heights  of  Staten  Land  and 
tlic  Falkland  Islands,  we  came  strid- 
ing up  towards  the  eqnator  into  the 
broad  Atlantic,  with  a  following  sea 
and  a  roaring  breeze,  which  never  for 
:i  moment  allowed  the  stent  canvass 
to  flap  against  the  roasts  or  rigging. 

*^  The  Penguin  was,  at  the  time  I 
speak  of,  the  largest  frigate  afloat,  or 
rattier,  she  was  a  Razee,  cot  down 
from  a  top-heavy  line-of-battle  ship, 
though,  in  the  reduction,  the  same- 
sized  sticks  had  been  left  in  her ;  and 
now,  with  less  upper  works,  and  a 
better  hold  in  the  water,  nothwith- 
standiog  the  greater  drop  to  her 
courses,  she  stood  as  bravely  up  to 
her  canvass,  and  as  stiff  as  a  light- 
liouse,  and,  with  her  sails  rap  full, 
could  show  her  stem  windows  to  the 
swiftest. 

^^  Well,  on  we  came;  and  long  before 
the  flying  fish  began  to  disport  them- 
selves around  our  bows  upon  entering 
the  tropics,  the  blue  mould  of  Valpa- 
raiso bay  had  been  rubbed  off,  and 
the  copper  gleamed  like  a  guinea  fresh 
from  the  mint. 

^^  During  this  period  of  the  voyage, 
the  chaplain  and  the  purser,  the  ma- 
jor of  marines,  the  surgeons,  and  the 
secretary',  formed  a  cun-room  alli- 
ntice,  and  in  the  prevalence  of  a  hard 
scjunll  of  snow  or  hail,  fierce  enough 
to  shiver  the  anchors  off  our  buttons, 
nnd  make  the  old  frigate  quiver  like 
a  struck  harp-string,  or  a  bowl  of 
calves-foot  jelly,  and  when,  perhaps, 
the  reefed  fore- topmast  studding  sail 
or  topgallant  sails  were  orderra  in 
until  the  rough  edge  of  the  blast  bad 
somewhat  abated,  then  our  dryfooted 
messmates  would  quietly  elevate  the 
tips  of  their  eyelidis  above  the  lower 
decks,  glance  aloft,  give  a  diapason  of 
mournful  groans,  and  return  below 
again  to  condole  with  one  another 
upon  the  sad  appearance  of  things 
above.  '  I)on*t  blow  hard  enough  to 
I'url  a  sky- sail,*  says  the  bellwether  of 
tltc  growlers,  '  and  ther  are  stripping 
bcr  stark  naked/  *  Lord  love  ye/ 
sympathises  another,  ^  we  sbanH  cross 
the  line  in  a  twelvemonth  of  Snndm 
at  this  rate.'  *  Certainly  not,*  cries 
a  thinl ;  *  but  what  in  the  world  eta 


we  expect  while  Harry  Gringo,  or  that 
little  bullet-headed  Joe  Montacate, 
have  charge  of  the  watch !  *  All  this 
time  the  stanch  ship,  I  told  yon,  was 
radng  over  the  waves,  with  a  greal 
white  bone  in  her  jaws,  at  a  spe^  of 
full  twelve  knots  the  hour.  But  thos 
it  is,  Fred,  my  child,**  added  the  Lien- 
tenant  sorrowfully;  **we  are  never 
contented  with  onr  lot  in  life ;  for  in- 
stead of  preaching  a  sermon  only  once 
a-week— or  selling  slops  and  over- 
charging dead  men  with  tobacco, 
accoraing  to  popular  belief— or  copytog 
despatches— orphysickingthe  marines 
when  they  indulge  too  much  in  the 
luxury  of '  duff*  on  Banyan  davs — or 
dispensingplpe-clay  and  similar  bland- 
ishments, all  in  a  professional  way — 
why,  these  observant  idlers  are  ever 
striving  to  take  the  legitimate  bread 
out  of  the  sea-officers'  months.  And, 
again,  some  of  these  worthy  gentle- 
men, not  content  with  their  own  re- 
gulation uniform,  were  never  made 
happy  until  they,  by  dint  of  Impor- 
tunity, at  last  succeeded  in  stealing 
the  epaulettes  firom  our  coats,  the  dis* 
tinctive  badge  of  our  calling.  Koifi 
every  one  knows  that  those  brilliant 
bunches  of  bullion  are  traditions  of 
ancient  armour,  and  were  Intended  to- 
guard  the  shoulders  of  warriors  In 
battle  from  an  overhand  lick  with  a 
cutlass  or  any  other  mnrderons  wea- 
pon ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  purser 
or  a  doctor  getting  cut  down  ?  No, 
their  business  Is  to  cut  up ;  and  whj 
they  cannot  select  some  more  appro- 
priate device,  and  leave  the  epanlettes 
to  those  to  whom  thev  rightAiUy  be- 
long, I  can*t  for  the  life  of  me  dWIne  f 
Ah,  well,**  sighed  the  Lientenanli 
as  he  polled  Fred's  nose,  oot  of  mere 
abstraction,  and  reqoested  him,  when 
he  received  his  warrant,  to  deroCe 
himself  rellglonsly  to  the  navy  llil| 
which  was  the  nudshipman's  mjer- 
book,  and  never  to  meddle  with  the 
ooncems  of  others^'*  Ah,  well,  it 
can't  be  helped  ;*'  and  with  this  eiM- 
soling  reflection  he  resumed  the  thread 
of  his  yam. 

*'  Commodore  Bogus  Bridks— >ibr 
that  was  the  epithet  onr  noble  eoB« 
minder  r^loed  In— was  not  eztel^ 
what  saOon  tern  an  old  Salt  Hewat 
old  enough,  to  be  sore,  and  perlii^ 
bad  been  corned  often  enongb  to  hn?n 
been  made  ellglbKe  for  the  eonpU* 
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mont,  but  since  he  had  only  seen 
about  three  years'  sea  service,  well- 
nigh  the  thini  of  a  century  previous 
to  bis  present  command,  it  was  only 
reasonable  to  presume  that  he  could 
not^  from  actual  experience,  bo  pos- 
sessed of  the  true  elements  or  quali- 
ties of  a  Salt.  It  may,  too,  have  been 
barely  within  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility that  the  hardships  attendant 
upon  his  arduous  service  in  early  life 
had  seriously  underminud  and  im- 
paired his  constitution,  and  thus  inca- 
pacitated him  for  active  duty  until  a 
lucrative  command  should  present 
itself— in  that  case  he  would  have 
sacrificed  his  health  to  his  country ; 
but  when  1  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing him,  he  was,  to  all  human  and 
outward  vision,  as  sound,  rosy,  and 
portly  a  person  as  you  would  wish  to 
behold.  From  this  you  may  under- 
stand, Fred,  that  while  in  the  affairs 
of  freight  and  dollars  the  Commo- 
dore's judgment  was  wisdom  itself, 
yet  in  nautical  matters,  incredible  as 
it  may  appear,  it  was  not  worth  the 
asking ;  for  he  was  bold  as  a  Norse 
vikiiigir  when  lulled  into  security 
through  unconsciousness  of  danger, 
and  again  timid  as  a  pilot-fish  when 
his  ignorance  and  fears  beguiled  him. 
The  Commodore  was  a  hard  student, 
though ;  and  he  has  been  known  to 
pass  much  of  his  valuable  time  seated 
at  a  table,  with  a  model  ship  or  teaser 
before  him,  bending  all  his  wonderful 
energies  in  striving  to  reduce  to  prac- 
tice some  exceedingly  intricate  and 
utterly  impossible  problem  in  seaman- 
ship, which  the  Ancient  Mariner  him- 
self, had  he  been  a  pupil  of  Euclid's, 
would  have  given  up  in  absolute  dis- 
pair.  However,  this  was  one  of  the 
Commodore's  few  weak  angles  ;  in- 
duced— so  said  the  tradition — by  the 
friendship  of  Cooper  the  great  author, 
who  once  upon  a  time  dedicated  some 
thrilling  tale  of  the  sea  to  his  friend 
Bogus;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
unfortunate  and  misplaced  attach- 
ment, the  Commodore  has  ever  since, 
and  may  be  at  this  moment  for  all  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  indefatigably 
occupied  with  his  favourite  study. 

'*We  liked  the  Commodore/how- 
ever,  with  a  resigned  sort  of  feeling ; 
for,  though  he  was  an  exceedingly 
proud  person,  and  cordially  hateil  the 
French  as  if  they  were  his  natural  ene- 


mies, yet,  withal,  be  was  aauable  and 
conversible — rarely  snappish  with  his 
subordinates ;  and  at  dinner,  while 

*  Fall  well  we  kngfawi,  wiOi  cooatvibited 

si<** 

At  &n  hii  jokei — for  many  a  joke  had  he*— 

and  when  in  a  social  mood  for  confid- 
ing his  famous  recipe  for  boiling  rice, 
over  his  wine,  after  dinner** — Here 
the  Lieutenant  drew  a  Ions  breath, 
and  slapping  his  leg  with  deliberate 
emphasis,  declared  —  "  Commodore 
Bogus  Bricks  had  no  rivaL 

*'  Well,"  continued  the  narrator, 
as  he  gazed  admiringly  into  the  cheer* 
ful  blazing  fire,  as  if  mentally  eon* 
trasting  the  cosy  pleasures  of  faiis  own 
happy  home  with  the  scenes  he  was 
describing,  *^  some  time  in  the  showerj 
month  of  April,  we  ran  through  the 
southern  tropic,  and  bolted  fairiy  into 
the  other.  The  cold  sides  of  the  ship 
had  become  warmed  by  the  tepid  seas 
in  the  region  of  the  Equator,  and  the 
water  in  our  hnge  tanks  lost  its  refresh- 
ing chilliness ;  and  old  straw-hats, 
with  duck  trousers,  were  called  into 
service;  while  the  water  and  claret 
monkeys  kept  swinging  from  the 
beams  over  the  gunroom  mess-table ; 
yet  the  breeze  still  held  with  a  good 
heart,  and  we  hoped  that  onr  impetos 
would  soon  drive  ns  beyond  the  ra- 
riable  winds  of  the  dyaway  latitudes 
of  the  north-east  Trades,  and  thus 
send  us  on  our  way  rejoicing. 

''*'  Indeed,  we  were  entirely  confident 
that  such  a  dispensation  wonld  be 
vouchsafed  us;  and,  under  that  be- 
lief, the  sailing-roaster  had  laid  a 
course  to  cut  otf  sharp  angles  in  the 
navigation,  and  on  we  sailed  to  graze 
Brazil.  But,  alas  ! — viaUo  p  vemiwra 
poco  dura — wind  and  good  lack  are 
of  short  duration ;  and  one  morning 
the  light  feathery  fleecy  clouds,  with 
their  distended  cheeks,  that  had  so 
long  pnfiTed  our  swelling  sails  to  sleep, 
fell  back  along  the  verge  of  the  hori- 
zon in  great  sombre  heaps ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  tremuiousness 
in  the  bellies  of  the  royals,  we  found 
ourselves  with  Cape  San  Roque  and 
Pernambuco  under  our  lee,  becalmed 
in  the  Doldrums. 

^^  For  a  day  or  two  we  were  pitched 
about,  using  our  ntmost  endeavours 
to  take  advantage  of  favourable  airs, 
however  light,  until  at  last  they  too 
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took  flight,  and  there  was  a  dead 
calm.  The  heat  became  oppressive, 
and  added  to  onr  discomforts,  and 
undecided  showers  wonld  dribble  over 
ns,  hardly  enough  to  wet  the  decks, 
but  quite  sufficient  to  render  every- 
thing damp,  mucky,  and  disagreeable. 

^^  It  was  then  the  gun-room,  idlers 
howled  dismally  again,  and  the  Com- 
modore, getting  bold  as  a  buck-rabbit, 
kindly  assisted  the  watch  officers  in 
superintending  trimming  the  yards  and 
sails  in  the  nicest  and  most  philoso- 
phical manner  possible.  And  it  would 
have  done  your  hearts  good,  ladies," 
said  the  Lieutenant,  turning  politely 
to  his  fair  auditors,  ^^  to  have  seen 
him,  according  to  his  wont,  after  wet- 
ting a  finger,  and  holding  it  up  grace- 
fully over  his  head,  to  discover  where 
the  breeze  came  from,  inquire  of  the 
officer  on  duty,  in  his  blandest  tones, 
^  Don't  yon  think  the  wind  is  here  on 
the  quarter,  Mr  Gringo  ?  *  or,  *  Your 
yards  are  too  sharp,  sir ; '  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  When  the  officer 
would  reply,  after  the  manner  of  the 
good  old  Duke  of  Cambridge,  when 
he  chanced  to  hear  a  prayer  or  ser- 
mon which  particularly  suited  his 
taste  at  church,  ^  O,  by  all  moans !  * 
or,  ^  I  quite  agree  with  yon.  Commo- 
dore ; '  and  hereupon  the  order  wonld 
be  given  to  round  in  the  weather- 
braces,  and  so  on ;  for  it  made  no  kind 
of  difference,  even  if  the  sails  were 
thrown  flat  aback,  which  was  not 
unfrequcntly  the  case.  But  you  see, 
Frcdf  I  always  made  it  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion to  coincide  with  my  friend  the 
Commodore  upon  all  professional  opi- 
nions; and  I  would  strongly  advise 
you  too,  when  you  serve  with  a 
captain,  and  wish  to  be  regarded  as 
an  excellent  and  appreciative  young 
otlicer,  by  all  means  to  take  heed, 
and,  if  your  superior  should  suggest 
that  the  sky  was  about  to  fall,  be 
watchful,  and  rush  around  to  pick  up 
the  larks. 

*•'  Well,'*  resumed  the  Lieutenant, 
*^  all  our  eflbrts  proved  fruitless.  The 
Pen  gain  was  taking  a  holiday.  She 
wanted  rest  after  her  long  race ;  and 
then  she  wont  nodding,  rolling,  turn- 
ing, twisting,  and  flapping,  in  the 
most  sluggish  style  imaginable.  The 
clouds,  too,  scarcely  seemed  to  move 
— that  is,  perceptibly— but  bank  npon 
bank   they   lay,    apparently  withiii 


arm*8  length  of  ns,  pfM,  up  to  At 
very  senith,  while  6v«r  aid  nam 
wonld  arise  a  more  muneioiis  fuaBf 
of  them — Mch,  however,  heaTteraMJ, 
gloomier  than  their  relatioiui— itttfl 
the  whole  hce  of  the  heavens  bectiM 
a  motionless  and  compact  mass  of 
vi^ar.  Hie  ocean  as  well  partook 
in  a  great  degree  of  the  hnes  refleoled 
ftom  the  donds,  and  its  slate-coloured 
surface,  with  glossy,  greasy,  nnbrdkm 
nndnlations,  present^  the  very  imago 
of  despair  and  dullness.  This  plea- 
sant aspect  of  affairs  continued  np  to 
the  afternoon  of  the  night  I  speak  of, 
when  the  dondy  panorama  began  to 
stur  rather  uneasily,  and  at  times  Ai 
merest  ripple  of  a  breeae  wonld  flatter 
ns  into  delusion ;  but,  as  the  night  ael 
in  and  grew  older,  these  appearaaoea 
had  increased ;  and  when  I  reUerod 
Jo  Montacute  on  deck,  things  Mkr^ 
for  I  told  yon  I  couldn't  boo— v«y 
ticklish  indeed. 

''  The  nsaal  bustle  attending  Hm 
change  of  watdies  was  gcdng  oa 
around  me.  The  men  were  waodfli^ 
ing,  In  a  half-distracted  state  «f 
drowsiness,  hithor  and  thither  aboafe 
the  decks  and  battery,  dreandlj  fnteat 
npon  finding  their  hammock-nalaat 
in  order  that  those  going  beknr  fldi^ 
transfer  their  pea-Jack^  for  a  wU 
bed,  or  may  be  a  well-bitten  plug  of 
tobacco,  and  thus  retire  to  their  mm^ 
mocks  with  a  contented  mind,  ftaa 
fix>m  care  or  anxiety,  until  thdr  ton 
for  watch  came  on  again.  *  I  aajr, 
Bill,*  the  captain  of  a  top  wonld  try 
to  some  laggard  of  his  gang,  *  rdlofa 
them  weather  halliards,  wlU  yo,  or 
mayhap  you'll  be  a-polishln'  a  rinr 
bolt  on  the  gun-deck  in  the  momia'r 
or  *  Yon,  Jim  Hannan,  go  to  the  IM^ 
buoy  as  soon  as  Ivor  yer  blessed  Isfi 
will  help  jer.'  '  Where's  that  nlggir 
Pete  for  the  lee-wheel?'  inqnhoi  a 
distressed  captain  of  the  aftergaaidj 
and  again  a  poor  nuurine  is  ibnd 
triced  np  by  the  brogans  to  the  mala* 
sheet  cavil,  earnestly  calling  npoa  Aa 
*  sargint,'  and  affinnhigtIiatliehafllH 
closed  hisses  the  wlmlenidit;  and 
as  the  qnarter-gnnner  lets  bun  go  bif 
the  run  npon  the  deck,  lie  glfVi 
a  produie  obJnrgatioD,  and  twaaia 
that  them  JoUy  sojen  are  like  Iha 
Khiff  of  Franco,  always  a-gltdn'  iato 
tronoie. 

The  eonflision,  howorori 
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of  long  dnration.  The  boatswain's 
mate  reported  the  watch  relieved ;  I 
gave  the  order  '  pipe  down,  then ;'  he 
blew  his  short  surge  call^  with  a  noise 
jnst  as  if  he  had  a  pea  spinning  ronnd 
in  his  whistle.  In  a  moment  after  the 
men  were  crowding  down  the  hatdi- 
ways,  and  the  spar-deck  was  left 
comparatively  clear  and  quiet. 

"  I  waited  a  space  while  the  watch 
was  being  mustered,  and  until  my 
eyes  could  in  a  measure  become  ac- 
customed to  the  gloom ;  and  then 
giving  directions  for  full  quarter 
watches  in  the  tops,  and  the  loftiest 
sails  to  be  furled,  I  inquired  for  the 
qoartermaster  at  the  conn.  *■  Vm 
here,  sir,'  exclaimed  my  old  trusty 
shipmate,  Ilany  Grrcnfield,  while  his 
sturdy  square-built  figure  fla.shed  out 
in  relief  from  a  ray  from  the  poop 
binnacle — *  Vm  here,  Mr  Gringo,  and 
Tm  blessed  if  there  ain't  an  airth- 
quake  hereabout.«(,  for  it\s  as  thick  as 
burgoo,  and  I  feels  jist  like  a  mou-re 
a-suffokatin'  in  one  of  them  big  bottles 
with  a  pump  in  it  I'  My  companion, '* 
remarked  the  Lieutenant,  *'  alluded 
perhaps  to  an  exhausted  receiver, 
which  was  not  an  inapt  illustration  of 
our  torments.  I  made  no  comment, 
however,  and  only  intimated  my  in- 
tention of  hauling  up  the  mainsail — 
for  it  was  indeed  the  broadest  and 
deepest  sheet  of  hemp  in  the  navy. 
So  I  said,  *  Come,  la<ls,  man  maiu- 
clne-gamets  and  bunt-lines;  clear 
away,  up  mainsail.'  As  the  great 
folds  of  the  sail,  with  its  enormous 
blocks,  stout  tacks,  and  sheets,  were 
drawn  slowly  up  to  the  yard  — 
for  though  the  boatswain's  mates 
chii-p'd  like  goldfinches,  the  heat  was 
too  sultry  and  oppressive  to  induce 
the  men  to  pull  with  a  particlo  of 
energy — the  cabin -doors  wore  llnng 
wide  open,  and  the  Commodore 
stopped  forth  and  mounted  the  poop- 
ladder.  '  Ah,  Mr  Gringo,  that's 
you,  is  it?'  he  gasped  with  some 
slight  asperity;  but  before  I  had 
time  to  assure  him  of  my  identity, 
he  went  on  with,  *  What  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  are  you  stripping 
the  ship  of  her  wings  foV?  Keep  the 
canvass  on  her,  sir,  and  do  all  you 
can  to  get  away  from  this  sweltorin;; 
cape  under  our  lee.'  *  Yos,  Commo- 
dore,' I  meekly  replii?d.  Fcr  yon  see, 
Fred,''   added  the  Lieutonant,   -''»lto 


voce,  ^*  the  higher  a  monkej  dimbf 
the  more  he  shows  his  tail;  and  I  ftit 
tolerably  certain  that  the  Comsra- 
dore  would,  in  a  moral  point  of  Tiev, 
exhibit  himself  in  that  plight ;  so  I 
merely  suggested,  by  way  of  soliloqvjTv 
that  I  had  been  some  fonr  years  cruis- 
ing on  that  coast,  and  that  I  didn't 
feel  altogether  easy  in  my  mind  about 
the  appearance  of  the  weather ;  bat« 
at  the  same  time,  I  expreased  a 
willingness  to  let  fall  the  sails  again. 
'  Certainly,  sir,  every  stitch;*  and 
down  came  the  broad  folds  of  the 
canvass  and  the  heavy  geer,  without 
more  ado.  All  the  while  my  frieod 
the  Commodore  was  muttering  to 
himself,  inwardly,  as  it  were,  some- 
thing about  somebody  being  too 
easily  scared,  and  there  being  nangfat 
but  "cats'  -  paws  in  that  vicinity,  and 
the  like  sentiments.  But,  by  Saint 
Paul !  had  Commodore  Bogus  Bricks 
known  what  a  tiger's  paw  was  near 
at  hand,  he'd  jumped  off  the  poop,  and 
forgotten  all  about  boiling  rico  and 
that  remarkable  nautical  mano^nTre, 
for  evermore ! 

*^  Besides,"  observed  the  Lien- 
tenant,  as  he  rather  savsgely  bit  off 
the  tip  end  of  his  cheeroot,  ^^  it  was 
extremely  ungrateful  in  him  to  snnb 
me  in  that  unhandsome  way;  for 
he  should  have  recalled  to  mind  the 
memorable  occasion  when,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr  Montacote  and  two 
stout  tawny  Kanakas,  we  butted  hfan 
up  the  steep  sides  of  the  Volcano  of 
Kilanea— a  matter  of  four  hundred 
perpendicular  feet;  when,  too,  the 
Commodore  was  well  foandered  with 
exhaustion,  and  no  saving  help  at 
hand,  but  our  heads  in  his  stem 
frame !  And  this  was  his  gratitod^* 
small  thanks  to  him  !  Bot,  Fred,  my 
boy,  remind  me  one  of  these  days, 
and  ru  relate  that  exciting  adToa- 
tnre  to  yon ;  and  now,  where  was  I^ 
oh,  I  remem))er— the  canvass  was 
spread  as  before,  and  Bogus,  after 
another  scries  of  gromblea,  veiy 
carefully  grappled  the  manropes, 
backed  down  the  poop-ladder,  wher«| 
being  received  in  the  orderly *s  arnsSi 
he  was  safely  restored  to  his  spacions 
cabin.  The  watch  wore  tcdionsly  on. 
The  frigate  was  braced  on  the  star- 
board tack,  with  her  head  towards 
the  north.  Occasionally  a  thin  ray 
from    the   binnacle   lanterns   wonld 
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slioot  in  a  narrow  stream  high  up 
the  masts,  developing  the  taunt  spars, 
with  the  sagging  saUs,  and  mazes  of 
top-hamper  and  rigging ;  but  it  was 
gone  in  a  moment,  and  aU  left  in 
darkness  as  before.  Again  the  donds 
seemed  to  have  gained  new  Ufe,  and 
at  intervals  a  pale  binish  glimmer 
of  light  would  peer  faintlj  out  from 
the  east,  only  to  show  the  snrronnd- 
ing  mnrkj  masses  in  a  more  strikmg 
contrast.  Four-bells  had  struck,  but 
I  still  felt  worried  and  anxious. 

^' '  Harry,*  I  said  at  last,  out  of  mere 
desperation,  to  the  brave  old  seaman 
at  my  side,  *  will  you  have  a  taste  of 
somethingfrom  thecocoa-nnt  to-night? 
It's  recommended  by  the  Faculty,  for 
tender  plants  like  you,  and  will  make 
you  hard  as  a  bullet.' —  ' No ;  not 
jijjt  now,  thankee,  Mr  Gringo.  I'm 
raythcr  dubersome  about  this  'ere 
weather,  and  I'll  wait  till  ye  go  below, 
if  it's  the  same  to  yon,  sir.'  And,  go- 
ing on  in  a  musing  tone,  as  if  com- 
muning with  himself,  'Wemaykitch 
a  snecger,  and  we  monghtn't ;  but  I 
til  inks  we  may,  for  I  never  seed  sich 
a  look  o'  things  'cept  once  before,  and 
that  bout  we  went  home  under  jury- 
masts,  a  gill  of  water  and  half  a  biskut 
a  man ;  with  them  dam  pumps,'  he 
rapped  out,  *  agoin'  all  the  time  I ' 
Here  the  old  Salt  remained  silent  for 
near  half- an- hoar,  and  then,  an  idea 
of  some  magnitude  having  apparently 
got  the  mastery  of  him,  he  gave  me  a 
respectful  nudge,  and  wagged  his  jaw- 
tackle  again.  *  I  believe  I  didn't  tell 
ye  last  night,  su*,  why  I  left  the  steam 
smoker  acomin'  down  the  Mississippi, 
when  I  was  on  me  travels  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Ameriky  ?  Well,  sir,  one 
bright  Sunday  momin',  we  rounded 
to  at  a  lovely  fever  and  agy  place 
called  Vicksburg,  and  while  the  hands 
were  takin'  freight  of  tobaccy,  rice, 
and  bales  of  cotton,  I  saw  a  little 
crowd  of  saller-Iookin'  fellers  on  the 
bank,  a-talkin'  and  a-smokin',  qidte 
contented  like ;  so  I  jist  walked  on 
shore,  to  have  a  paddle  about  the  mud 
on  the  levee,  and  hear  what  was  agdn' 
on.  There  was  one  chap  whose  head 
was  no  bigger  nor  a  walnut,  with  legs 
the  size  of  slate-pencils,  and  feet  on 
'em  so  sprawly,  that  he  mnst  have  got 
his  trousers  on  over  his  head ;  and  he 
was  a-drawin'  on  a  reglar  Cuba,  about 
half  a  fadom  long,  and  a-pnflBn'  away 


as  if  he'd  break  his  falesMdlieart.  So 
I  list  stepped  up  to  him,  and  toudiin* 
of  me  hat  peilitely,  axed  him  whal 
was  the  news?  "  Wy,"  says  he,  vwy 
slow  and  drawly,  ^*  we've  bieen  pnttlii* 
Hagan  thronsh  an  en-ture  conrse  of 
sprouts." — "  O,  ye  have  ?"  I  says*  all 
in  the  wind.  '^  You  may  well  beltera 
it,  my  persimmon,"  he  goes  on,  a- 
winkm'  first  with  one  eye,  and  then 
with  the  other.  ^^  Hagan  is  travelln* 
south  at  this  minnit."  O  ho,  thinks 
I,  obleeged  to  ye,  yaller  snake,  for  the 
infnrmation;  but  I  np  and  says,  ^^He'a 

gone  maybe  to  Texas?  "  With  that 
e  woke  np  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
soowlin'  upon  me  very  fierce,  said, — 
*'  I'll  tell  yon  what,  my  sweet*scented 
shrub,  I  blow'd  Hagan's  bloody  braina 
out  this  blessid  momin' ;  and  if  yon 
don't  make  tracks  right  off,  I'll  take  a 
roastin'  piece  out  of  you,  with  this 
'ere  toothpick ;  or,  p'raps,"  he  added, 
*'  you'd  prefer  four  or  five  banels  ont 
of  my  rewolver."  So,  sir,  I  thanked 
him  kmdly,  and  scrabbled  aboard  thai 
wonderful  smoker,  where  I  swallowed 
six  brandy  smashes,  one  aiter  the 
other,  and  never  had  any  Inclinatfaa 
for  animal  food  till  I  was  set  ashon 
at  Orleans,  when — *  How  hr  M 
Greenfield  might  have  gone  with  Us 
adventures  I  did  not  snrmise ;  for,  jut 
at  that  moment,  a  fiash  like  to  a  port 
fire  broke  ont  from  amid  tiie  giooiiit 
accompanied  by  a  low  distant  mutter- 
ing  of  .thunder.  '  Only  heat  light- 
ning,' I  heard  the  orderly  at  the 
cabin-door  exclaim,  with  a  diow^f 
vawn,  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  who 
had  his  legs  twisted  lovhiffly  aroind 
the  spokes,  with  his  head  hsDgliif 
listlessly  over  the  bhrnaGle.  *  (Mf 
heat  lightning  I — ay,'  mnnnored  m 
old  quartermaster  from  his  post  beside 
me  on  the  horse-block—*  ay,  heat 
lightning  be  blasted!  Tell  be  vM 
enough,  ve  lazy  aker-marine,  afore 
yer  tnm  in,  and  mayhap  set  jir  pipe- 
clay chist  capsised  into  the  bergiuu' 
Then  addresdng  me,  he  continued— 
« If  I  was  yon,  Mr  Gringo,  Td  have 
the  men  on  their  pins.' 

*a  had  abeady  come  to  this  eondH* 
sion,  and  had  resolved,  moreover,  le 
risk  the  Coinmodore's  dkcikjesiue 
agidn,  by  taking  in  the  loftlast  snd 
least  manageable  sails.  Aooordiiig|f| 
I  deshned  a  messenger  to  go  fonrira 
and  request  the  master's  mate  on  the 
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forecastle  to  come  aft,  and  presently 
there  came  a  wee  bit  of  a  reefer — \\i 
Jack  Chatterton,  by  name— who, 
after  tumbling  at  random  up  the  poop 


[Dee. 

into  the  sleeping  careeaaee  of  the 
watch,  I  sent  a  man  up  iato  eaeh 
top  with  directions  to  the  men  aloft 
to  furl  the  royals,  and  then  stead 


ladder  in  a  somnambulistic  frame  of    by  to  roll  op  the  top^gallent-seUs. 


mind,  touched  his  cap  sleepily  to  the 
binnacle,  and  remarked,  in  a  few  in- 
coherent words,  that  there  he  was! 
*  Look  up  here.  Jack,  my  little  jewel,' 
I  cried,  while  extendiu}^  him  a  help- 
ing hand,  by  a  smart  jurk  at  the  collar 
of  hi<i jacket;  '  rouse  up,  my  boy — look 
alive,  for  I  want  you  to  crawl  out 


There  was  just  aboot  saflBdeBt 
time  to  have  the  first  of  these  in- 
structions carried  into  effect,  and 
while  the  men  were  laying  ont  on  the 
top-Kallant-yards,theresnddenljbnnt 
out  from  the  east  a  blinding  glare  of 
intensely  vivid  lightning,  whuSi  lit  np 
the  entire  outwturd  and  Inward  ship 


there  over  the  stern  davits,  and  sec  if    from  the  trucks  to  the  water-line,  and 


you  can  discover  whether  or  not  your 
respectable  uncle  Bogus  has  turned 
into  his  dream  bag;  and  mind,  you 
young  villain,  don't  tumble  overboard, 
or  fill  your  pockets  with  the  Com- 
modore's fruit ; ' — both  of  which  cau- 
tious 1  conveyed  to  my  little  mate,  in 
my  official  capacity,  merely  for  formes 
sake,  without  the  rcmote.st  idea  that, 
in  a  practical  view,  they  were  at  all 
necessary  ;  for  I  should  as  soon  have 
expected  to  have  seen  our  riug-tailed 
African  monkey  drop  into  the  sea  as 
Mr  Jack  Chatterton ;  and  in  the 
matter  of  bananas,  or  the  larceny  of 
a  few  oranges,  why,"  parenthesised 
the  Lieutenant,  with  a  retrospective 
smile,  as  if  in  early  lite  he  had  been 
an  adept  in  those  pursuits — ^'  why,  it 
is  the  reefer's  religion ! 

^'  In  a  miuute  or  two  my  friend  Jack 
returned  from  his  mission,  and  re- 
ported that  our  worthy  commander 
was  snm  culottes^  and  on  the  point  of 
committing  his  portly  ])erson  to  the 
arms  of  Morpheus.  I  thereupon 
desirctl  the  l>oy  to  jump  down  be- 
tween the  guns — to  make  no  noise, 
but  to  give  rapid  impressions  with  the 
heels  of  his  little  shoes  upon  the  toq)id 
waisters  and  topnien — then  to  run 
forward,  haul  the  tlying  jib  down  and 
stow  it— see  the  staysail  ready  f<i)r 
hoisting,  and  all  the  ropes  clear  for 
running.  '  Ay,  ay,  sir,  I'll  work 
bharp,'  he  replied,  in  a  husky  whisper, 
as  he  sprang  down  the  ladder  to  exe- 
cute the  orders,  while  old  Harry  sug- 
gested, with  encouniging  fondness  for 
the  scamp,  '  The  youuker's  a-chokin' 
hisself  with  a  buuch  of  the  Com- 
modore's ripe  benannys,  but  he's  wide 
awake  and  chockfuU  of  fleas  when 
he's  a  mind  to.' 

^^  While  my  youthful  adjutant  was 
busy  insinuating  his  pedal  extremities 


the  frowning  black  mnzzlee  of  the 
battery,  making  the  vanes,  rails,  and 
brass  stars  on  the  aprons  of  the  gnne, 
fairly  to  gleam  in  flame;  while  the 
boats,  ro|)cs,  docks,  deep  down  the 
hatchways,  and  then  away  aloft  the 
very  eyes  and  teeth  of  the  topmen, 
were  illumined  in  the  instantaneous 
and  unearthly  light;  the  same  mo* 
ment  there  came  an  ear-spUttinff 
peal  of  thunder,  followed  by  a  oold 
current  of  air,  as  if  half  the  ioe 
bergs  from  Greenland  had  been  float- 
ing near. 

*'  '  Good  God  1 '  I  ejaculated  to  old 
Greenfield,  *■  we  are  going  to  have  a 
putr ! '  '  Ay,  holy  Bridget !  its  the  tor^ 
nado  a-comin',  sir ;  and  work  fast  or 

you'll  lose '     Before  the  words 

were  well  out  of  his  mouth,  we  heard 
A  rushing  seething  sound,  like  nul- 
lions  of  whips  lashing  the  sea,  and  I 
had  only  time  to  yell  to  the  topnien 
to  save  themselves  from  the  yards — 
to  let  fly  the  topsail  halliards---and  to 
heave  the  helm  hard  np,  before  the 
squall  in  its  fury  was  upon  ns.  In 
the  awful  uproar  that  foUowed,  all 
voices  were  drowned  in  the  fleroe  con- 
tention of  the  elements — ^the  speaking- 
trumpet  was  blown  from  my  grasp — 
and  there  came  a  howl  as  if  all  the 
demons  of  winds  were  giving  vent  to 
their  long-pent-up  lungs.  The  rain  at 
tirst,  as  big  as  biscuits,  came  along  In 
horizontal  sheets,  and  the  frigate,  feel- 
ing the  terrible  force  of  the  blow  open 
her  beam,  heeled  over  until  the  port- 
waist  nettings  were  under  water,  and 
then  she  lay  trembling  as  if  straggling 
in  the  very  jaws  of  the  deep  I  Then 
the  lofty  sails  went  flying  away  in  the 
black  night,  like  flakes  of  snow ;  and 
the  sharp  crash  of  the  snapping  spars, 
and  the  white  splinters  were  lit  up  ki 
the  continuous  shower  of  lightning* 
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Then  there  came  a  moment  of  dread- 
ful saspense,  while  the  hurricane  beat 
us  down  in  its  wrath,  and  I  thongfat 
tlie  game  was  up,  and  that  onr 
watery  billets  had  been  regnlarlj 
countersigned  by  Daddy  Neptnne; 
but  the  huge  mainsail,  which  tbns  far 
stood  the  brunt  of  the  blast,  at  last 
by  a  superhuman  effort  snapped  the 
strong  sheet  and  tack  with  a  sonnd 
like  the  report  of  cannon.  One  shake 
of  the  immense  sail,  and  the  great 
blocks  flew  with  a  stnnning  crash 
upon  the  bulwarks,  while  the  canvass, 
l)olt-ropes  and  all,  were  torn  into  a 
thousand  strips  and  shreds.  The  ship, 
relieved  at  the  instant  from  the 
mighty  pressure,  rose  with  a  hard 
shuddering  quiver,  that  was  felt  from 
her  keel  to  the  trucks,  breasted  the 
surge,  and  then,  regaining  her  buoy- 
ancy, slie  leaped  like  a  dolphin  over 
the  yielding  and  tumultnons  seas. 

**  *  Ah  I  she's  cheats  Blr  Davy 
Jones  this  hitch,*  roared  old  Green- 
field into  my  ear,  as  he  held  on  like  a 
leech  to  the  mizzen  shrouds,  while  at 
the  same  time  I  was  linked  on  to  his 
neck,  and  the  topmen  came  sliding 
down  the  standing  backstays  like  so 
many  rats.  *  The  sailmakers  wiU 
have  a  job  in  the  momin','  he 
chuckled ;  *■  but.  Lord  love  ye,  sir,  jist 
look  at  the  Commodore.' "  *'  Yes, 
uncle,"  struck  in  little  Fred,  inter- 
rupting the  Lieutenant,  ^'what  was 
the  Commodore  doing  aU  this  time?" 
"  O ! "  said  tlie  narrator — and  here  he 
laughed  long  and  loudly — "  why,  child, 
as  the  squall  came  upon  the  frigate, 
butt  and  foremost,  as  it  were,  I  be- 
held, nmid  the  incessant  flashes,  the 
Commodore  dash  like  a  maniac  ont 
of  the  cabin  ;  and  during  the  jarring 
war  of  the  tempest,  his  voice  was 
heard  in  startling  accents,  calling 
upon  *  Mr  Rods  and  all  hands  to  save 
the  ship.'  Now  the  Commodore  was 
a  turtle  -  backed  gentleman,  with 
roundly-turned  balustrade  legs — and, 
with  his  sark  flying  in  extreme 
disarray,  Mike  a  tatterM  flag  o'er 
a  si>litting  wreck,'  and  his  body 
more  than  half-way  bent  down  the 
after-windsail  hatch,  he  presented 
a  very  curious  and  extraordinary  en- 
tertainment, I  pledge  you  my  honour. 
And  though  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow 
that  1  never  was  in  a  more  desperate 
fright  in  all  my  life,  yet  I  could  not 


resist  indulging  in  in  inwaid  Uwgbt 
albeit  agreeing  witli  Mr  Sqnanrsi 
when  thit  individual  flogged  Smikt 
in  the  backney-cotch,  tlut  notwith- 
standing the  position  was  inoonve* 
nient,  imll  the  novelty  gave  ft  sest 
to  it. 

^^  WelU"  oontinued  the  Lieutenant, 
«« you  may  beliere  that  many  seconds 
did  not  elapse  before  the  watch  below 
were  rushing  for  the  upper  deck ;  and 
the  fhry  of  the  storm  having  some- 
what passed  over,  the  frigate  was 
easily  reduced  to  proper  canvass,  the 
fractured  yards  and  spars  got  down, 
and  in  an  hour  after  all  was  gohig 
on  as  usual. 

^^  At  eight-bells  I  was  relieved,  and 
of  course  went  below;  but  there  was 
a  sight,  to  be  sure!  Not  only  had 
the  gunroom  mess -table  been  torn 
from  the  elects  and  lashings,  the  side- 
bourds  pitched  on  end,  with  dtahn^ 
sofas,  and  crockery  piled  about  in 
disordered  heaps;  but  the  idlers 
themselves — surgeons,  purser,  ehap- 
lidn,  marines,  and  seeretaiy — were 
strewed  outside  their  cabins,  *  quite 
permiscns,*  as  old  Greenfield  obsemd, 
and  all  attired  in  the  flimsiest  possi- 
ble raimont,  waiting,  in  considembla 
anxiety,  to  know  by  what  estramv 
dinary  combhiation  of  drcnmstanoes 
they  had  been  so  unceremonioQSlj 
turned  out  of  thehr  cots  at  that  on- 
seemly  hour  of  the  night. 

'' '  What*s  all  this  row  been  abonlP 
they  exclaimed  in  a  volley,  as  I 
si^ashed  into  the  gunroom,  Greoa- 
fleld  in  my  wake,  and  our  drippbig 
garments  leaving  a  wet  trail  on  the 
deck.  *What  the  doose  has  been 
the  matter?' said  th^.  ^  Why,  I  dent 
know  of  auythfaag  parUcolaxij  ont  of 
the  common,'  I  replied ;  *  yon  UX^amu 
must  have  been  dreaming.  A  little 
breeze  sprang  up  on  the  starboard- 
beam  about  three  o'clock,  but  we 
might  have  carried  skysail-scrapen 
and  moon-rakers,  had  the  Commodote 
inclined.'  *  Skysail  and  moon  devils  1* 
muttered  the  doctor  with  decided 
derision.  *Tes!  and  perhaps  yon 
might  have  carried  us  all  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Brasil  banks,  with  that 
little  breeze  on  onr  beam  yon  speak 
of.'  *  Don't  try  to  humbug  met* 
shouted  the  parson— who,  by  the  way, 
was  an  ugly  customer  to  play  rigs  on, 
with  a  resolute  physiognomy— a  cms 
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betwixt  a  Cherokee  and  a  Chinaman 
— and  not  scared  by  any  one^s  pis- 
tols, for  onco  he  volunteered  to  fight 
the  first  lientenant  across  the  table, 
sideways  at  that.  *  None  of  yonr 
nonsense,  Seilor  Gringo,*  chimed  in 
the  commissary ;  '  I  not  only  heard 
old  Bogns  yelling  down  the  hatch, 
equal  to  an  entire  tribe  of  wild  Com- 
anchccs,  squaws  and  all,  but  what^s 
more,  it  isn't  by  any  means  a  small 
I'ol-aU'Vent  that  can  throw  this  stiff 
ship  on  her  beam -ends,  and  pitch 
your  humble  servant  clean  out  of  his 
bunk,  and  never  to  touch  bottom  un- 
til his  caffeza  brought  up,  like  a  round- 
shot,  against  tliat  infernal  mizzen- 
mast/  *  O  ho!  youVe  been  taking  in 
sail  again,  you  timid  lubber,'  screamed 
my  jolly  ally,  Mr  Montacute,  from  his 
state-room  to  leeward,  enjoying  the 
foregoing  altercation  with  the  out- 
siders, and  whom,  ensconced  within  his 
dormitory,  old  breezy  Eolus,  or  any 
other  motive  power,  save  perhaps  a 
corkscrew,  w^ould  have  found  consi- 
derable difliculty  to  have  ousted  ;  for 
such  tenacity  for  the  vested  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  commissioned  offi- 
cer when  off  guard,  and  such  down- 
right careless  ulHxndon  for  ^  tobacco 
and  ladies,'  as  my  friend  Monty  pos- 
sessed, was  truly  refreshing  to  con- 
template. 

'^  But,"  resumed  the  Lieutenant, 
after  the  foregoing  digression,  **  per- 
ceiving that  the  individuals  I  was  ar- 
raigned before  were  not  only  incre- 
dulous, but  somewhat  pugnaciously 
inclined,  I  said — *  The  fact  is,  mess- 
mates, knowing  your  anxiety  to  get 
liome,  and  since  you  have  all,  more 
or  less,  carped  and  complained  a  lit- 
tle at  our  extreme  caution  in  carrving 
sail,  I  determined  to  oblige  you  in  a 


body  this  evening;  and  now  VC%  wj 
opinion  that  there  isn't  a  whole  boB 
of  dimity  left  in  the  frigate,  exoe|iC  in 
the  windsails — ^ringtail  and  bobsUy 
spritsail— to  catch  the  wind  as  it  ccmms 
through  the  hawse-holes;  and  hem 
or  when,'  I  added,  '  we  are  Co 
a  harbonr,  the  Liord  only  can  tell.* 

*^  Hereupon  a  fbw  strong  sanoers 
dish  covers  began  to  circnlate  qiitt 
freely  about  the  gnnroom ;  and  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  wen 
directed  at  my  head,  more  especially 
since  my  remarks  had  been  capped  1^ 
a  shout  of  approval  from  the  watch- 
officers,  in  answer  to  the  nnivend 
grunt  of  derision    which    emansted 
from  the  idlers.     At  this  stage  of  the 
action,  having,  as  I  religionsly  hoped, 
poured  oil  on  the  troubled  watMS, 
Ilarr}'  Greenfield  and  me  proceeded  to 
dash  ourselves  slightly  with  spirits; 
after  which  I  turned  in  composedlf, 
and  slept  like  a  top.     Bat,**  added 
the  Lieutenant,  In  condnding  his  nsi^ 
rative,  **  I  never  from  that  hoar  hesid 
more  complaints,  carry  sail  how  wt 
would  ;  and  as  for  Commodore  Bofw 
Bricks,  he  moped  all  the  remainder  of 
the  voyage  home." 

''Why,  uncle  1"  exclaimed  fVcd. 
''  I  thought  yon  were  going  to  be 
shipwrecked,  and  escape  in  the  jollj- 
l>oat~and  then  eat  one  another— aad 
be  frost-bitten,  captured  by  a  pir- 
ate, and  sold  for  a  slave— and  all  thai 
sort  of  thing  yon  know — ■nirtfid  ef 
only  taking  a  ducking  and  o 
back  quite  safcl"  The  Lieat 
smiled  at  the  yoang8ter*8  enthas—.., 
and  throwing  his  clieroot  into  the  is% 
he  rang  the  bell,  and  after  reqnestiag 
his  mayor-domo  to  lay  oat  some  tai« 
valves  and  a  pint  of  pale  ale,  be  dis- 
missed his  audience  for  the  nigbL 
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No  one  could  have  written  this 
book  except  a  member  of  presbytery ; 
and  very  few  members  of  presbytery 
could  have  Written  a  Yolame  so 
amusing,  yet  withal  absurd.  Every 
page  of  it  is  stamped  with  the  idio- 
syncracy  of  the  author.  We  lay 
down  the  majority  of  books,  however 
commendable  they  may  be  in  senti- 
ment, and  excellent  in  style,  without 
having  acquired  any  clue  to  the  ha- 
bits, tastes,  prejudices,  or  character  of 
the  composers.  We  may  understand 
the  subject  under  treatment,  but  we 
gather  little  insight  into  the  peculia- 
rities of  the  operator.  Not  so  wiUi 
Dr  Alton.  Like  the  showman  in  the 
panorama,  he  is  never  absent  from 
our  eye,  adding  not  a  little  to  the 
interest  of  the  peristrephic  painting, 
by  the  occasional  oddity  of  the  de- 
scriptions in  which  he  indulges,  and 
his  constant  revelations  of  himself. 
Indeed,  without  the  personality  of 
the  Doctor,  the  work  would  lose  half 
of  its  charm.  We  have  had  sketches 
over  and  over  again,  more  or  less 
vivid,  of  Mediterranean  scenery,  of 
Egypt  and  its  colossal  antiquiUes,  of 
the  Holy  Land,  the  Isles  of  Greece, 
and  of  Home ;  and,  considering  the 
high  literary  attainments  of  writers 
who  have  gone  before  him,  it  is  no 
depreciation  of  Dr  Alton's  volume  to 
say,  that  several  have  excelled  him  in 
artistical  accomplishment,  and  in  gra- 
phic power.  Yet  we  doubt  whether 
there  has  yet  been  produced  a  more 
amusing  volume  upon  the  East.  It 
is  precisely  what  we  should  expect 
au  account  of  Great  Britain  to  be,  if 
written,  after  the  experiences  of  a 
month  or  two,  by  the  inhabitant  of 
another  zone,  full  of  native  feelhig 
and  strong  prejudice.  Such  a  one— 
were  he  Mussulman  or  Copt — would 
no  doubt  refer  every  object  he  beheld 
to  the  standard  of  his  own  recollec- 
tions, and  deliver  judgment  in  a  very 
summary  way,  upon  what  most  of  us 
would  consider  to  be  extremely  slen- 
der evidence.  And  in  just  the  same 
spirit  Dr  Alton    emerges  from  the 


manse  of  Dolphinton,  in  the  Upper 
Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  determined  to 
see  everything  with  his  own  eyes, 
through  his  own  pecnliar  spectacles, 
and  to  condemn  or  acquit  according 
to  his  preconceived  opinions.  We 
find  no  fonlt  with  this— for  otherwise. 
As  a  mere  pictore  of  travel,  the  work, 
though  fkr  fi:om  contemptible  in  point 
of  merit,  wonld  have  excited  little 
attention;  in  the  peculiarities,  and 
constant  appearance  of  the  author  on 
the  stage,  lies  the  absolute  aest  of  the 
volume. 

We  could  have  wished,  however, 
that  a  work,  emanating  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  who  has  attained  the  rwak 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  had  displayed 
less  coarseness  of  expression  and  more 
refinement  than  this.  We  pass  from 
simple  absnrdities,  becanse  in  these 
there  is  no  o£fence.  Bat  the  reader 
may  well  be  excused  for  experiencing 
an  occasional  qualm,  when  he  find! 
the  author  recounting,  with  nnneoes- 
sary  minuteness,  the  sensations  wbkk 
beset  his  inner  man  when  snflMng 
nnder  extreme  tribulation,  his  mani- 
fold perspirations  and  toils,  and  ft 
great  deal  more  which  had  be^er  have 
been  left  untold.  All  this  Is  the  more 
annoying,  becanse  it  destroys  the 
efflect  of  other  passages  in  the  boolc. 
which  are  not  liable  to  similar  cen- 
sure. With  many  of  the  best  points 
of  a  Scottish  diinine,  amongst  whioh 
we  may  number  his  Mbliod  know- 
ledge and  his  strong  enthnslaBm,  he 
unites  the  foibles  ^hich  are  onlv  eon* 
fined  to>  few.  His  eocentricittes  are 
sucli  that  we  most  protest  against  his 
book  behig  received  as  a  favonraUe  or 
proper  spMimen  of  the  lltwatnre  of  our 
national  church.  And  yet  we  do  nol 
wish  to  pass  indiscriminate  oenanre. 
A  more  kindly  man,  in  so  frtf  aa 
the  natural  instincts  are  omicemed, 
we  believe  it  wonld  be  difflcolt  to  find* 
That  he  has  within  him  a  certain 
power  of  eloquence,  many  passagea 
of  this  volume  prove— thongji  then 
are  others  which  convince  ns  that  he 
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is  singularly  ignorant  of  the  tnie  prin- 
ciples of  the  art.  That  he  would  make 
a  most  amusing  companion  we  can- 
not deny,  since  wc  have  risen  from 
the  perusal  of  the  book  with  a  strong 
feeling  of  regret  that  it  was  not  our 


and  preachers  of  the  Gospel  wiwld 
make  a  similar  pilgrimace.  Fev 
strangers  visit  the  north  of  Sootiaad 
without  going  to  the  field  of  CollodaL 
No  Briton  is  in  Belgiam  wilhott 
tracing  the   localities  of    Wateriooi 


fortune  to  be  present  at  several  of    We  all  know  what  inspiration  is  d^ 
the  scenes  which  he  describes  ;  though    rived  from  the  personal  inspection  of 


from  others  we  are  glad  that  we  were 
absent.  But  our  general  objection  is, 
that  it  Ls  calculated  to  impress  stran- 
gers with  an  erroneous  idea  of  the 
habits  and  mode  of  thought  of  the 
clergy  of  our  Established  Church. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Doctor  is  a 
great  deal  too  explicit  in  his  revela- 
tions, and  sometimes  too  minute  in 
his  details.  We  are  frequently  at  a 
loss  to  know  whctlier  we  arc  to  laugh 
with  him,  or  at  him ;  though,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  frequently  laughs  at 
himself;  and,  therefore,  we  need  have 
the  less  scruple.  Although  this  is  not 
his  lirst  essay  in  travel,  as  we  learn 
from  various  passages  in  the  volume, 
he  is  certainly  no  cosmopolitan.  But 
he  13  not  a  man  who  will  submit  to 
the  customary  usages  and  recognised 
habits  of  society.  We,  Scotsmen,  are 
proverbially  eccentric  ;  and  Dr  Aiton 
Is  no  exception  from  the  rule — nay, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  eccentric  of  the 


a  place  famed  as  the  theatre  of 
grand    historical  event  ;    and 
country  in    the  world    can,   in  tUi 
respect,  bo  compared  for  one  moment 
with  Palestine?    We   are  perfeetlj 
certain  of  this,  that  the  dergrman 
who    has    visited    Judea    and    the 
Holy  City,  will,  on  his  return,  be  in- 
finitely better  qnalilied  to  expooad 
Scripture  than  the  mere  laborioos  sta- 
dent  who  acquires  his  information  in 
the  closet.    We  cannot  help  feeling  H 
as  a  reproach  that  the  Mahometaae 
are  so  much  more  dilifU^nt  than  onr> 
selves  in  the  performance   of  pions 
pilgrimages.    It  is  not   saperstition 
that  leads  our  thoughts  almost  in- 
stinctively towards  Jerusalem.    The 
land  of  the  Nativity  and  the  Ascen* 
siou  cannot  bo,  to  the  sincere  beliefHi 
like  any  other  spot  on    the   eartlL 
What  are  historical  recollections  of 
the  most  exalted  valonr  or  genim, 
compared  with  the  glorions  and  awfid 


race.     Once  beyond  the  precincts  of    thoughts  which  the  >iglit  of  JeniMlemt 

European  civilisation,    he  does    not 

seem  to  have  care«i  what  appearance 

he  made.   A  proper  notion,  truly,  the 

Turks  must  have  entertained  of  the 

Scottish  clergy,  when  we  find  that,  on 

board  the  steamer  off  Constantinople, 

several  of  them  were  so  much  struck 


and  Calvary,  and  the  Monnt  of  Oli 
must  inspire  ?  Egypt,  with  its 
riou'i  pyramids,  and  colossal  fragmenli 
of  the  past,  may  be  an  object  of  wondv 
— it  is  beyond  Egypt  that  the  tme  land 
of  mysteries  and  of  wonder  lies. 
When  Dr  Alton  set  ont  upon  Ui 
with  compassion  for  the  unfortunate  journey,  he  evidently  did  so  with  the 
Briton,  with  his  str:iw-hut  and  un-  intention  of  recording  his  experiences 
washed  linen  apparel,  that  theyabso-  in  print.  This  was  natoral,  proper, 
lutely  collected  a  ])ur<c  for  his  benefit,  and  hi;rhly  commendable  ;  hot  tlia 
albi'it  he  was  in  possession  of  a  bag  of  Doctor  is  not  qnite  an  adept  in  the 
sovereigns,  and,  of  course,  refused  the     profonnder  secrets  of  book-making. 


eleemosvnarv  assistance ! 

With  regard  to  the  design  of  this 
book,  wo  have  a  wonl  or  two  to  say 
before    entering    into    <let,\ils.      Dr 
Aiton  clearly  explains  why  he  under- 
took this  journey,  at  least  as  fur  as 
SiU'Z  ;  and  he  was  perfectly  right  in 
his  resolution — indeed  his  e\am]>le  is 
Worthy  of  all  imitation — that,  having 
gone  so  tar,  he  conhl  not  return  with- 
out  luiving  visited  the  land  of  the 
^les^iah.     Strange  as  the  notion  may 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  modern  utilita- 
rians, wu  wi^h  that  more  professors 


lie  betrays  his  purpose  in  the  verrfirsl 
s«'nteuce.  ^'  Hail  .1  ulius  Ca»ar,**  qooth 
he,  in  his  magniUxpient  exordinm, 
^'  b<*en  permitte<l  in  1h51  to  revisit 
thi<  world,  that  we  might  show  liim 
how  much  Mritaiu  had  advanced  sinee 
lie  first  invaded  our  shores,  it  wonid 
have  been  desirable  that  be  had  popped 
up  his  liead  through  the  pavement  at 
the  Wellington  statue,  before  the  Royal 
KK<*hange  and  the  Bank  of  England." 
Alter  this  forc*'d  resurrection  of  the 
mighty  Julius — in  which  process,  bj 
the    way,  his    craninm  most    havn 
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sustained  some  damage — the  Doctor 
supposes  him  conducted  to  the  Crys- 
tal Palace,  and  the  terminus  of  the 
South   Eastern    Counties'    Railwaj, 
from  whence  he  is  to  be  hurried  off 
by  an  express  train  to  Southampton, 
for  the  purpose  of   inspedting   the 
identical   steamer   which    conveyed 
our  respected  friend  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean !    We  doubt  whether  the  end 
proposed  is  altogether  commensurate 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  inyocadon ; 
but,  after  all,  that  matters  little.  Once 
afloat,  and  recovered  from  the  Bis- 
cayan  qualms,  the  Doctor  took  his 
observations  as  regularly  as  a  prac- 
tised  mariner.     In   his  enthusiasm 
he  confounds  the  past  with  the  pre- 
sent, and  becomes  a  spectator  of  the 
fiery  fight  of  Corunna.    "The  ge- 
neral face  of  this  part  of  the  countrr 
seemed  to  be  composed  of  rock,  with 
a  scanty  soil,  and  some  small  scattered 
clusters  of  pines,  like   fox   ooyerB, 
crowned  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 
The  British  lines  were  said  to  have 
been  posted  on  the  secondary  range, 
and  a  height  half-a-mile  above  it  was 
occupied  by  the  French.  My  heart  iank 
within  me  when  I  noticed  that  Soult's 
position   commanded  a   point-blank 
range  of  Sir  John  Moore's.  The  ham- 
let of  Elvina  was  pointed  out,  the 
severest  part  of  the  battle-field,  near 
which  a  battery  was  planted,  which 
proved  to  be  most  destructive  to  our 
war-worn  troops.    /  turned  Jfram  the 
heart-rending  scene  with  a  tear  in  my 
eye,  and  chose  rather  to  look  at  a  so- 
litary sea-fowl  floating  on  the  ware, 
and  then  flapping  its  wings  throurii 
the  shrouds.    It  gave  me  some  satu- 
faction,  in  my  melancholy  mood,  to 
observe  crowds    of   majestic    ships 
sweeping  the  horizon  in  every  direc- 
tion, and,  with  the  help  of  the  captain's 
spy-glass,  to  read  on  their  flags  flying 
at  the  main,  that  these  were  merchant- 
men belonging  to  my  own  country,  or 
that  this  was  a  frigate,  the  crew  of 
which  was  paid  partly  out  of  my  own 
pocket  1"    We  envy  the  serenity  of 
the  mind  which  can  turn  to  sudi  topics 
for  consolation. 

Off  Cape  St  Vincent,  of  which  the 
Doctor  takes  ^^  a  passing  squint,"  we 
arc  favoured  with  a  succinct  account 
of  the  action  in  1797  ;  and  the  same 
off  Trafalgar.  Gibraltar  gives  rise  to 
a  little  ambitions  writing;   thooi^ 


after  aU,  Dr  Aiton  eoaflMMes  that  ««to 
my  mind  the  most  interestlDg  ot^jed 
at  Gibraltar  was  the  fiMg  of  Greal  and 
nnconqnered  Britain  flyfiig  free  as  the 
wind,  or  flapping  plajrolly  roimd  the 
staff;  fixed  firm  on  the  top  of  the 
rock  so  well  fortified ;  Irat  securer  far 
even  than  this  in  the  brave-hearted 
oonrage  and  caution  both  of  onr  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  'See,' I  remarked  to 
my  boy, '  how  it  spreads  on  the  wings 
of  the  fonr  winds  of  heaven,  affording 
an  interestmg  emblem  of  the  extent 
and  security  ii  onr  dominions  abroad^ 
•ad  <tf  the  sacred  and  civil  rights  of  onr 
people  at  home,'"  &c  We  are  ready 
to  tender  onr  applause,  but  we  most 
be  pardoned  if  we  curtail  the  lectnre. 
Speeding  up  the  Mediterranean,  En- 
rope  sank  behind  them,  and  "  hi  the 
evening  we  all  enjoyed  onr  first  Me* 
diterranean  sunset,  nnqnestionaUj 
the  finest  sight  any  voyager  ever  be- 
held.  The  deck  was  crowded  till  mid- 
night ;  and  with  passengers  waUJnff 
and  talking,  andmnsic  fii^  the  beo^ 
time  passed  like  a  holiday.  Tbenlglie 
was  most  beantiM,  the  ahr  firesh  aad 
bahny,  and  every  constellatioii  in  the 
sky  shone  brighter  than  another.  The 
sea,  luminous  with  phosphoms,  vih 
iblded  bonndng  waves  of  f^g^ 
light  beneath  the  paddle-wheels,  aod 
lar  behind  the  ship  it  fbrmed  eddviof 
shoals  of  silver  foam  as  it  foil  frooi 
the  mdder  like  the  tail  of  a  comet.** 
Coasting  Algeria,  the  Doctor  refleote 
that  ^^  it  is  remarkable  that  so  manj 
fine  soldiers  of  France  should  ilrrt 
have  been  firosen  nnder  the  snow  ia 
Bnssia,  and  now  fried  on  the  burning 
sands  of  Afirica.  Thus  the  Lold  seems 
still  to  be  holding  thehr  restless  in- 
fidelity in  derision,  and  even  now 
speaking  to  them  in  his  wrath,  aad 
vexing  them  in  his  sore  displeame.** 
Until  we  readthis,  we  woe  not  aware 
that  the  veterans  of  Moscow  had  beea 
transported  to  the  AMoan  coasl. 
Near  Tnnis,  onr  traveller  was  grati* 
fied  by  observhig  ^  cultivated  fieldii 
and  woods,  parks,  aod  African  gen- 
tlemen's seats ;"  and  he  a]so<rt>taaMd 
a  passhig  giimpse  of  Carthage,  whleh 
naturally  exeited  reocdiee&ms  and 
mention  of  EUmnibal,  ICaiins,  and 
the  rest. 

At  Malta,  the  Doctor  (having  iliit 
hidnlged  himeelf  in  a  speenlatiea  as 
to  whether  Joeephns  the  Usfeoriaadid 
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not  sail  iu  tho  same  sbip  with  Saiut 
Paul,  and  haviug  couvinccd  himself 
of  tho  extreme  probability  of  their 
companionship)    went    ashore,    and 
was  desperately  bosct    at    landing. 
"  But  now  we  are  on  the   landing- 
place,   and  what  a  host  of  beggars 
calling  out  AV j:  nmnghre ;  and  this, 
too,  is  the  name  of  the  street.     To 
give  coppers  only  increases  the  diffi- 
culty, and  tho  crowd  thickens  around 
till  licks  and  kicks  are  employed  to 
get    elbow  room.      Hurrying  along 
amidat  drought  and  dust,  I  crossed  a 
crowded  drawbridge  over  a  deep  fosse, 
covered  at  bottom  with  bananas  and 
orange-trees.    I  passed  under  a  deep 
dark    gateway;   then  mounting  up- 
wards, and  through  the  markets,  and 
still  in  the  midst  of  brown,  blear-eyed 
natives,  I  reached  a  long  street  of 
stairs,  and  here  we  toiled,  aud  blew, 
and  sweated  as  if  we  had  been  so 
many  blackguards  condemned  to  the 
treadmill."    The  Doctor,   it  will  be 
observed,  is  not  very  choice  iu  his 
similes,  even  with  regard  to  himself. 
However,  notwithstanding  such  un- 
pleasant perspiration,  he  managed  to 
get  up  the  stairs  at  last,  aud  appears 
to  have  been  pleased  with  La  Valctta. 
Landing  at  Alexandria,  the  Doctor 
proceeded  to  Cairo,  where  ho  made  a 
narrow  escape  from  being  shot  by  a 
sentinel,  to  whose  challenge  he  could 
not    reply.      Notwithstanding    this 
sample  of  the  dangers  which  beset  tra- 
vellers in  a  distant  land,  Dr  Alton  was 
nothing  dismayed.     "  In  going,"  saj's 
he,  "to  the  Pyramids,  I  resolved  to  be 
alone.  I  had  heard  much  of  the  danger 
of  being  robbed,  or  perhaps  murdered ; 
and  I  had  read  that  the  donkey  boys 
who  attended  the  author  of  Eothen 
overheard    an  ill-looking  fellow,   in 
soldier's  uniform,  propose  to  the  Sheik 
to  put  him  to  death  whilst  he  was  in 
the    interior  of   the  great  pyramid. 
Fancy,    says    that  lively   writer,    a 
stnig'gle  for  life  in  one  of  those  burial- 
chanibci's,  with  acres  and  acres  of 
solid  masonry  between  myself  and  the 
daylight.    But  I  weighed  tho  danger 
of  robbery  and  murder  in  one  scale, 
against  the  heroism  of  the  exploit  and 
the  enjoyment  in  the  fidl  influence  of 
the  solitary  scene  in  the  other ;  and 
accordingly  I  set  out,  soon  after  mid- 
night, for  the  ferry  of  Gihez,  to  visit 
the    Pyramids,    the    distance    being 


about  ten  or  twelve  miles.**  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  qaestion  the  attribute 
of  heroism  so  distinctly  claimed.  So, 
as  Coleridge  writes — 

**  Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  iu  fear  and  dread, 
Aud,  having  once  turned  roand,  walks  on 

And  turns  no  more  hli  head; 
Because  he  kuows  a  frightful  fiend 

Doth  close  behind  him  tread;  **— 

the  Doctor  made  the  beat  of  his  way 
through  the  mud-fidda  of  Egypt, 
until  ho  reached  the  edge  of  the 
Desert.  In  that  lonely  spot,  where, 
as  tradition  tells,  many  an  nnwaiy 
traveller  has  surrendered  both  purse 
and  life  to  the  treacherous  and  crael 
Arab,  our  friend  appears  to  have 
experienced  some  blameless  spasms ; 
yet  no  grim  child  of  Ishmael  mshed 
upon  him,  and  he  reached  his  destina- 
tion in  safety.  Dr  Alton's  account 
of  his  ascent  of  the  Pyramids  is  so 
graphic  that  we  must  give  it  in  his 
own  words;  indeed,  we  question 
whether  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  Smollett,  in  his  broadest  comic 
mood,  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
picture : — 

"I  had  read  so  much  of  the  bulk  of 
the  Pyramids,  aiKl  they  now  appeared 
80  poBitiyely  iusignificant  in  their  dimen- 
sions, that  I  felt  mortified;  but  I  remem- 
bered that  I  had  the  same  impreflnon 
many  years  ago  when  first  approaohing 
the  Alps.  And  I  began  to  eonaider  tliat 
as  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere gave  them  the  appearance  of  prox- 
imity in  the  far  distance,  so  it  wonld  also 
partly  account  for  the  diminatire  aspect 
they  persisted  iu  presenting.  I  dis- 
mounted, and  scrambled  up  the  bold 
ledge  of  rock,  and  found  myself  already 
a  hundred  feet  aboTe  the  leyel  of  the 
Nile.  Here  my  Arab  guide  prodneed 
cold  fowl,  bread,  wine,  and  Nile  water 
ill  plenty  at  the  foot  of  this  monntaiu  of 
stone,  which  now  began  to  indicate  its 
colossal  magnitude.  Standing  beside  the 
Pyramid,  and  looking  from  the  base  to 
the  top,  and  especiaJly  examining  the 
vast  dimenHions  of  each  separate  atone,  I 
thu.-j  obtained  an  adcqnate  impression  of 
the  magnitude  of  its  dimensions,  which 
produced  a  calm  and  speechless,  but 
elevated  feeling  of  awe.  The  Arabs — 
men,  women,  and  children — oame  crowd- 
ing around  me,  but  they  seemed  kind  and 
inoffensive.  I  was  advised  to  monnt  ap 
to  the  top  before  the  sun  gained  strength; 
and,  skipping  like  chamois  on  a  moon- 
tain^  two  Arabs  took  hold  of  me  by  each 
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wrist,  and  a  third  lifted  me  np  from  be- 
hind, and  thus  I  began  with  resolution 
and  courage    to    ascend    the    oonntless 
layers  of  huge  stones,  which  tower  and 
taper  to  the  top.     Every  step  was  three 
feet  up  at  a  bound,  and  really  a  perpen- 
dicular hop-step-and-leap  of  this  sort  was 
no  joke;  more  after  more  continning  as 
if  for  ever.    I  found  that  the  Arabs  did 
not  work  so  smoothly  as  I  expected,  and 
that  one  seemed  at  a  time  to  be  holding 
back,  while  another  was  dragging  me  ap; 
and  this    soon    became    very  tiresome. 
Perceiving    this,    they    changed    their 
method,  and  I  was  directed  to  put  my 
foot  on  the  knee-  of  one  Arab,  and  an- 
other pulled  me  up  by  both  hands,  while 
a  third  pushed  me  behind,  and  thas  I 
bounded  on  in  my  tread-mill  of  tedious 
and  very  tiresome  exertion.      I  paused 
half  way  to  the  top,  and  rested  at  the 
cave.     I  looked  up  and  down  with  m 
feeling  of  awe,  and  now  I  felt  the  force 
of  Warburton's  remark  when  he  calls  it 
the  greatest  wonder  in  the  world.      Bnt 
in  the  midst  of  these  commonplace  reflec- 
tions, a  fit  of  sickness  came  over  me. 
Everything  turned  dark  before  me;  and 
now  for  a  moment  my  courage  failed  me, 
and  when  looking  at  my  three  sayage 
companions,  (for  my  guide  and  his  friend 
were  sitting  below  finishing  the  fh&gments 
of  my  breakfast,  and  the  donkeys  were 
munching  beans,)  I    felt  myself   alike 
destitute  of  comfort  and  protection.  And 
when  they  put  forth  their  hands  to  lift 
my  body,  I  verily  thought  myself  a  mur- 
dered man.      When  I  came  out  of  my 
faint,    I    found    that    they  had  gently 
turned  me  on   my  belly,  with  my  head 
flat  upon  the  rock,  and  that  they  had 
been  sprinkling  my  face  and  breast  with 
water.      A    profuse   perspiration  broke 
out;  and  I  felt  myself  relieved.    I  rested 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  hesitated  for 
a  moment  whether  to  go  up  or  down ; 
but  I  had  determined  that  I  should  reach 
the  top,  if  I  should  perish  in  the  attempt 
I  resumed  therefore  the  ascent,  but  with 
more  time  and  caution  than  before;  and 
fearing  to  look  either  up  or  down^  or  to 
any  portion  of  the  frightful  aspect  around, 
I  ^xed  my  eye  entirely  on  each  individual 
step  before  me,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
other  object  in  the  world  besides.    To 
encourage  me  by  diverting  my  attention, 
the   Arabs  chaunted    their  monotonous 
songs,  mainly  in   their  own    language, 
interspersed  with  expressions  about  bnck- 
shieh,  *  Englese    good    to    Arabs,'  [and 
making  signs  to  me  every  now  and  then 
how  near  we  were  getting  to  the  top. 
After  a  second    dwam,  a  rest    and  a 
draught  of  water  prepared  me  for  another 
efibrt  at  ascending;  and  now  as  I  ad- 
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Taneedy  my  ideas  begaa  to  expand  to 
something  oommensnraie  with  the  gm^ 
dear  and  novelty  of  the  soene. 

"When  I  reached  the  top,  I  foand 
myself  on  a  broad  area  of  about  ten  yards 
in  every  way  of  massive  stone-bloofci 
broken  and  displaced.  Exhausted  and 
over-heated,  I  laid  me  down  panting  like 
a  greyhound  after  a  severe  chaM.  I 
bathed  my  temples,  and  drank  a  deep 
cool  draught  of  Nile  water.  After  in- 
haling for  a  few  minutes  the  firesh  elastic 
breeze  blowing  np  the  river,  I  felt  that  I 
was  myself  again.  I  rose  and  gazed  with 
avidity  in  fixed  Bilenoe,  north  and  south,, 
east,  and  west.  And  now  I  felt  it  very 
exhilarating  to  the  spirit,  when  thns 
standing  on  a  small  unprotected  pave- 
ment so 'many  hundred  feet  above  the 
earth,  and  so  many  thousand  miles  frooL 
home,  to  be  alone,  snirounded  only  by 
three  wild  and  ferocious-like  savages. 
The  Arabs  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that 
my  life  and  property  were  in  their  power; 
but  they  were  kind  and  proud  of  the 
confidence  I  had  in  them.  They  tapped 
me  gently  on  the  back,  patted  my  hernd^ 
kissed  my  hand,  and  then,  with  a  low 
laughing  sinister  growl,  they  asked  m» 
for  backshish,  which  I  firmly  reftisedr 
then  they  langhed,  and  sang  and  chatted 
as  before.'' 

It  would  not,  howoYor,  be  fair  to* 
the  writer  were  we  to  allow  him  to- 
rest  his  repatation  simplj  on  andi 
passages,  which  we  think  will  Jostliiy' 
oar  preliminary  remark,  that  the  pe- 
cnliarities  of  the  anthor  oontrihiita 
not  a  little  to  the  amusement  whi^ 
we  derive  from  his  volume.  We  also 
said  that  Dr  Alton  is  possessed  of 
some  eloquence;  and  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  show  that  he  can  really 
write  well  when  his  heart  is  in  the 
subject,  and  when  he  is  not  writing 
merely  for  effect.  His  besetting  lite- 
rary  wefldiness  is  a  tendency  to  dothfr 
trivialities  in  lofty  Uinguage,  quite  mt-^ 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  tnemo— a 
common,  but  a  great  fault  in  compo- 
sition. Hence  we  should  not  be  snr* 
prised  to  find  some  persons  decrying 
this  book  as  turgid  from  beginning  to 
end ;  whereas  it  is  turgid  only  when 
the  Doctor  bursts  into  apostrophes, 
or  when  he  attempts  to  make  moun- 
tains out  of  mole-hills.  The  following 
passage,  descriptive  of  the  view  from 
the  summit  of  the  pyramids,  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  oonodved  and  ezpreas* 
ed ;  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  thai, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  chapter* 
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])ennod  in  the  Holy  Land,  or  at  least 
referring  to  it,  we  do  not  often  en- 
counter pa!*.sage3  which  are  in  mani- 
fest violation  of  the  rales  of  good 
ta.^te. 
"  What  a  magnificent  panorama  was 


lation,  a  dead  tea  dried  np,  a 
ocean  accursed,  a  Boorehed  deaert,  ti»- 
▼ented  only  at  a  time  by  the  dreadM 
simoom.  I  noticed  how  the  deep  yellew 
of  the  sand  contrasted  with  the  rocki^ 
which  seem  white  like  now  in  a  meoB 
liglit.     Yonder,  too.  fkr  in  the  desert,  !• 


now  nnfoMed  around  me  as  the  centre  of  ^  calm  blue  lake,  like  beaaty  aleeplnff  ia 

a  circle,  with  a  radius  ot  a  hundred  miles  j^e  lap  of  horror.    '  It  ii  Sarab,'  nid  OM 

in   every   direction,  and   how   my   eyes  ^^  ^^^^  j^^^y^^  .  «  Mirage,'  eried  another. 

feasted  ou  the  H«ht  !    Tlicre  is  a  vast  rf,^^  g,,^  sheets  and  shades  of  water  eeea- 

level  plain,  bounded  only  by  the  Arabian  ^,j  ^^  j,^.  distinctly  marked  ;  and  it  wm 

and    Libyan   mountains,  and   of  several  j^f^i  ^o  think  that  it  was  only  a  sKf- 

thousand  miles  in  extent,  the  region  of  torinif  inoekerv.    Thank  Ood.  th« 


burning  thirst,  of  the  deceitful  and  dan- 
cing mirage,  and  of  the  deadly  simoom. 
It  is  watered  by  tlie  magnificent  Nile, 
creeping  in  its  green  embroidered  course 
tlirough  a  wide  waste  of  guMen  >and, 
glaring  and  glittering  in  the  briglitness 
of  the  sun  like  a  serpent  of  silver.  Sole 
monarch  of  the  plain,  he  suffi'rs  no  rival 
to  rome  near  his  throne.  Fur  twelve 
hundred  miles  aloii^  his  course  he  ailniits 
not  one  tributary  riil,  however  sniull,  to 
mingle  with  his  stream.  No  I  not  even 
the  dew-drops  of  the  morn,  or  the  rains 
that  feed  other  waters,  and  fructify  other 
fields,  in  eviTV  other  countrv.  Th*?  alone 
benefactor  of  Fj^ypt,  Upper  and  Lower, 
he  gi\es  tiie  natives  tht-ir  every  drink  of 
water  ;  and,  unlike  every  other  rivi»r  in 
the  World,  siirh  is  his  care  and  kindne.-s 
for  them  that,  be  they  ever  h>>  hi*t  for  tlie 
tiiiu*,  they  may  bathe  or  partake  of  tlie 
cooling  draught  with  perfect  impunity, 
till  they  ipiench  tlieir  buniini;  thirst. 
How  fair  and  fertile  are  it"  bank^.  the 
garden  and  granary  of  ronntK--  ^ilhiires  I 
How  j:r»»en  are  it^  savannah-  I  lii»w  fruit- 
ful its  fieliN,  loaded  with  every  nece>sary 
and  luxury  of  life  !  Ih-re  there  i-  a  suijar 
]i]aiitation,  or  a  grove  of  acacia  aiitl  palm- 
trees  ;  there,  is  a  pat**)!  of  ^reen  meailow, 
in  whirh  cattle  are  ::r:i/.iii:r  :  and  on  all 
it*^  banks,  wheat  ami  flax.  aii<I  t  ntton  and 
Imlian  coni  an«l  tol-acru  arc  si-.-n  -some 
;'rei.'n  and  ^omc  trul-It  n.  The  iHMjinlh'ss 
pro-ju'ft  is  everywlicre  intiT-ccird  liy 
nuiii«*rous  ranaN.  wliioh  rei;i:hiti>  the  in* 
iiiidation<«  of  th»*  river,  ainl  liy  trees  on 
thvir  banks,  which  i;ive  a  character  of 
F.nL'li-h  riinifort  to  the  laniUcape.  Tln'rc 
lay  bft'ort*  ine.  like  a  map  .-jtread  out,  the 
two  nio-t  nri;;nificent  de-erl-'  in  the  world 
—  ihf  tine  ri-ai  liin:;  from  wli^-re  I  now 
.-tanil  onwnril  a:id  ea-tward  to  thf  ^anks 

of  ll.c    Iv]|»lirate-,  tl tln-r   rxlcJidin:; 

aliMi::  ilu*  N;le  upwanl  to  Nul-n,  and  in- 
w:iri|  fur  two  tliuu^and  mi!«'s  ti>  the  tin- 
tro>]-I«-n  ri'::ii>n-i  of  «M-iitial  .Africa.  Tliis 
niai;ni(ii''.'!it  /ahara  ii  backe*l  by  nothin;*, 
anil  hounded  by  nothing  but  its  own 
trembling  hiirizon  :  -sanil,  dry,  flat,  and 
feartully  liut.  lifeU•^s.  tnickje-s,  >and,  a 
drtudful  miilerLv»,  a  wide-^pread  deso- 


tcring  mockery.    Thank  God,  thoaght  I, 
that  I  am  not  a  weary  thirsty  travellw 
now  crossing  the  wilderness,  to  be  taa- 
taliscd  bv  such  a  torment.     Yonder  an 
)>itched  tents— it  is  a  great  caraTaa  of 
Turki^h  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Meeea; 
what  a  striiii?  of  dromedaries,  and  what 
a  swarm  of  liodouin  Arabs  are  aronnd ! 
In  tliat  lonely  spot  stands  the  skeleton  of 
a  temple  of  tlie  olden  times.     And  tbcfe, 
across  the   Nile,  is  distinctly  seen  the 
church  and  grotto,  still   guarded   by  a 
Coptic  priest,  marking  the  place  wboe 
Joseph  and  the  Virgin  Mary  took  refage 
with  the  infant  Saviour,  when  they  fled 
from  Hurod,  king  of  Judea.     Almost  be* 
low  me  were  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  the 
seat  of  t)ic  Tharaun,  and  the  birth-plaee 
of  Moses." 

The  descent  from  the  P^'ramid,  at 
related  by  Vr  Aiton,  ia   almost  at 
funny  &s  his  acconnt  of  the 
but  we  cannot  affonl  farther 
for  his  K;:y]>tian  remini9cence8. 

As  in  duty  bnund,  he  id  great 
tlio  subject  of  the  Ucd  Sea,  and  will 
not  consent  to  receive  anj-  bypotheria 
which  con  Id  lead  to  the  condnaioa 
that  the  children  of  Israel  crosacd  it 
at  a  point  comparatively  ahallov. 
lie  has  even  gone  the  length  of  !■<- 
(licating  the  padsagcby  a  route  which, 
in  the  ci-ntre  of  the  channel,  would 
have  been  two  hundred  and  thirty* 
four  f(M>t  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
si'a.  Now,  as  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  pa:«sage  was  mira- 
culous, it  does  not  fseem  to  na  thai 
there  is  any  occasion  for  dof^nfttii* 
in;:  on  the  point.  Su  far  aa  we  cam 
understand  the  Doctor,  hid  argamCBt 
siiunds  plausible  enough  from  tha 
l'>calitie.<«  on  either  shore;  but  ha 
seems  alt<>i:ether  to  have  fo^|^>ttaa 
the  stubbiirniie.«9  and  want  of  faitk 
90  constantly  exhibited  by  the  Is- 
raelites, which  might  very  well  hara 
deterred  them  from  attempting  ao 
de:>l>erdto  and  deep  a  paaaafB,  ereA 
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when  the  way  lay  open.  Bat  It  b 
neither  our  province  nor  our  wish  to 
engage  in  such  discussions.  The 
Doctor  leaves  the  question,  as  he 
found  it,  perfectly  open ;  and  it  will 
never  be  settled  by  geop-aphers. 
Much  more  characteristic  than  the 
topo^aphical  reasoning,  is  the  fol- 
lowing rhapsody  on  the  return  of  the 
waters  upon  the  Egyptians.  We  do 
not  know  that  we  ever  read  anything 
in  print  so  utterly  and  irredeemably 
bad,  excepting  always  in  the  writings 
of  that  incorriirible  dealer  in  bombast, 
Mr  George  GilfiUan  of  Dundee,  whose 
ideas,  in  volume  and  flavour,  can  be 
aptly  compared  to  nothing  but  the 
outpourings  of  a  dirty  chimney ;  and 
the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  writer 
seems  all  the  while  to  imagine  that  he 
is  perpetrating  something  sublime. 

**^  When  in  this  oontemplative  moody  I 
thonght  what  a  night  that  must  have 
been  when  this  grand  miracle  was 
wrought.  I  imagined  I  heard  the  east 
wind  roaring  ap  along  the  gulf,  and  saw 
it  damming  back  the  waves  upright  as 
a  wall  on  either  side.  Then  there  was 
the  Egyptian  darkness  made  brighter 
than  the  sunbeam  by  the  cloudy  pillar 
gleaming  on  the  waters  ftrom  the  sky — 
then  there  came  before  my  eyes  the  de- 
filing of  the  terrified  Israelites  through 
the  awful  path — the  hesitation,  hurry, 
and  confusion  of  the  host — the  sublime 
rare  and  confidence  of  Moses,  meek  bat 
determined — then  the  advance  of  Pha- 
raoh'rt  proud  horsemen — then  the  roar 
of  the  re  turn  ins:  waters,  the  crested 
foam  of  the  boiling  billow,  the  rising 
flood  strong  and  swift,  and  the  whole 
torrent  rushing  onward  to  overwhelm  in 
a  moment  the  God-defying  Pharaoh  and 
his  host  ;  then  there  arose  in  my  ear  the 
yells  of  the  drowning.  What  a  wet  and 
white  winding-sheet  these  foaming sargei 
would  be  to  the  cold  clay  corpse  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  host  1  What  surfeits 
and  dainty  feeding  the  sharks  of  the 
whole  gulf  would  have  for  a  while  on 
the  carcases  of  the  greasy  and  gouty 
beef-eaters  of  the  Egyptian  court  1  The 
screeches  of  so  many  in  the  agony  of 
death,  and  the  gurgling  screams  of  snoh 
a  drowning  multitude  swelling  across 
the  waters,  would  be  sweet  music  to  the 
Hebrew  shepherds  ;  now  that  they  were 
high  and  dry  on  the  beach,  and  safe 
from  the  pursuing  foe  with  all  the  Jewell 
of  the  Egyptians  on  their  back." 

We  are  inclined  to  give  the  Hebrews 
more  credit  for  moral  peroeptioii  ttaa 
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the  Doctor  seems  disposed  to  slloir. 
Is  it  an  amiable  trait  to  hold  that 
the  possession  of  the  borrowed  iewebl 
added  zest  to  the  "screeches**  and 
"  screams  "  of  the  "  beef-eaters  " 
perishing  in  the  sea?  We  should  be 
Sony  to  suppose  the  like  evea  of  a 
gang  of  wr^«:s. 

Right  wroth  was  Dr  Alton  with  the 
crew  of  a  vessel  who  imposed  upon  hioa 
on  his  passage  to  Jaffa,  (thongh  to 
them  he  was  certainly  less  akin  than 
was  an  Israelite  to  an  Egyptian ;)  and 
fearful  is  the  character  which  he 
gives  of  the  Arab  watermen.  There 
mjiy  be  some  truth  in  this,  though 
we  are  inclined  to  think  there  is 
considerable  exaggeration;  at  all 
events,  it  is  comfortable  to  know  that 
the  Doctor  landed  in  Syria  without 
any  worse  thing  having  befallen  Idm 
than  the  overcharge  of  a  few  dollars. 

How  the  pastor  of  Dolphinton  rode 
to  Jerusalem,  we  most  leave  himsdf 
to  tell. 

•"Iwas  dolhed  in  white  IfaiMi,  with  ft 
white  Btraw-hai  snfSoiently  broad  ia  the 
brim,  and  proteeted  with  a  tmhaa  af 
cloth  axonnd  and  OTsr  it,  and  with  ft 
flap  buDging  behind  all  to  keep  vM  the 
sun.  Oyer  and  abore  tluiu  I  had  la 
keep  up  a  large  cotton  nmbreUa  weU  llaad 
with  white  doth,  which  I  Tainly  shifted 
in  eyery  way  to  idielter  me  firm  the 
intense  heat  darting  down  from  the  dhgTt 
and  reflected  with  equal  power,  hi  ft 
flame-eolonred  yaponr,  from  the  saad 
below.  Not  a  breath  of  air  stirred  in 
the  scorching  atmosphere.  The  san  in 
hie  fierce  wrath  niled  oyer  alL  Iha 
lizards,  the  sooarpioas^  amd  Q$kmr  UsmI- 
iucken,  panted  in  the  sultry  heat  ;>  and 
thousands  of  wasps  and  wufed  Ttrala 
hoyered  oyer  me  like  a  doud,  and  whiilad 
aronnd  my  head  as  if  to  torture  me.  Ab 
one  was  driven  out  of  my  ear  another 
went  vp  my  nostril,  a  third  popped 
direct  into  the  eye;  and  when  I  gaped 
for  breath  not  a  few  darted  hita  mf 
month,  and  danced  ea  the  wiag  dowsaj 
throat" 

He  was  attacked  on  the  way,  in  a 
most  blood-cnrdling  manner— that  ifl| 
a  roving  Bedonln  presented  a  gon  al 
him,  bat  dUd  not  fire ;  and  this  en- 
connter,  and  the  fetigne  of  a  long  ridi^ 
brought  on  a  nervous  fiBver,  whidk 
fortnnatdy  expended  itself  in  dreams. 
Oneirology  is  alwavs  interesting ;  and 
we  are  not  sony  to  have  been  feTOued* 
wi^  the  Doctor^  experieoeea. 
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**  I  felt  very  thirsty,  and  actnally 
dreamt  that  the  cold  and  clear  waters  of 
a  spout  near  the  manse  of  Dolphinton 
were  parliiig  down  my  hurning  throat. 
The  notes  of  the  nightingale,  the  cry  of 
owls,  and  the  barking  of  jackals,  min- 
gled together  in  my  ear,  and  disturbed 
me  at  times.  The  mosquitoes  too  tor- 
mented me  almost  to  madness.  My  per- 
spiration was  excessive,  and  altogether  I 
Fpent  a  most  miserable  night  of  weari- 
some weakness.  And  last  of  all  I  dreamt 
that  there  came  at  me  my  old  enemy, 
like  a  burning  baboon,  led  on  by  Satan 
in  a  redhot  chain,  to  tell  me,  for  my  com- 
fort, that  he  had  sworn  the  younger  Han- 
nibal at  the  altar  never  to  be  at  peace 
with  the  liomans." 

There  ifl  a  pleasant  perplexity  in 
this  passage,  which  wo  really  do  not 
understand.  It  is  not  explained  to  onr 
satisfaction  who  **  the  old  enemy," 
or  the  "  younger  Ilannibar'  may  be. 
Bnt  Dr  Aiton  possesses,  beyond  any 
other  writer  that  we  know  of,  the  art  of 
tortnring  resemblances.  Thus  we  find 
him,  at  a  later  period  of  his  travels, 
comparing  the  leaning  Tower  of  Pisa 
to  "  the  Court  of  Teinds  in  Scotland, 
starving  the  clergy  and  their  families." 
We  love  the  clergy,  and  we  hope  we 
have  a  reasonable  eye  for  similitude ; 
bnt,  after  considering  the  matter  in 
every  way,  we  really  cannot  under- 
stand the  propriety  of  the  trope.  If  the 
Doctor  has  been  pursuing  an  augmen- 
tation, and  has  failed,  we  are  sincerely 
sorry  for  his  disappointment  in  respect 
of  chalders ;  though  why  that  misfor- 
tune should  render  the  Court  of  Teinds 
like  the  Tower  of  Pisa,  is  altogether 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

From  the  time  when  the  Doctor 
obtained  his  first  view  of  Jerusalem, 
until  the  day  when  he  parted  from  the 
Holy  Land,  his  whole  manner  of 
thought,  nay,  his  very  style,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  book,  were  changed 
greatly  for  the  better.  We  have  not 
shrunk  from  indicating  his  faults,  per- 
haps we  ought  rather  to  say,  his  pecu- 
liarities, as  a  writer.  It  affords  us  sin- 
cere pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  his 
merits.  Dr  Aiton  approached  the  Holy 
City,  not,  as  has  unfortunately  been 
the  case  with  others,  in  a  stern  secta- 
rian spirit,  resolved  to  keep  aloof  from 
all  other  forms  of  Christianity  save 
liis  own,  bnt  in  meek  reverence,  and 
humble  awe,  as  one  pilgrim  out  of 
many,  to  the  tomb  of  the  Universal 


Redeemer.  In  his  pages  we  find  no 
sneers  at  the  forms  of  the  OrienUl 
Church ;  no  unseemly  jealonsy  of 
members  of  other  Western  churches, 
who  have  found  their  way  to  Jeni- 
salem.  Earnest  in  his  heart  was  the 
hope  of  the  conyerslon  of  the  Jews ; 
and  great  the  interest  which  he  felt 
in  reviewing  the  missionaiy  laboors. 
Equally  creditable  to  him  Is  the  faith 
which  he  evinces  in  his  exploration  of 
the  different  places  so  overwhelmingly 
interesting  to  us  all,  from  the  evento 
which  they  are  meant  to  commemo- 
rate. Some  men,  calling  themselyea 
clergymen,  have  gone  even  to  the 
Sacred  Tomb  in  a  spirit  of  wraDgling 
and  of  cavil.  The  traditions  of  all 
antiquity,  beginning  from  the  eariiest 
ages,  are  not  sufficient  to  convince 
them  that  the  locality  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. What  the  first  Bishops  of  Je- 
rusalem indicated,  what  the  Empress 
Helena  allowed,  and  what  Godfirey  of 
Bouillon  acknowledged,  is  not  good 
enough  for  them.  Professing  Chris- 
tians, they  are,  in  fact,  heretics  against 
reason  and  against  evidence ;  and,  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  their  own  paltiy 
ingennity,  they  deny  the  sanctity  <tf 
the  place.  Such  men,  nndonbtedly, 
had  better  remain  at  home.  Tory 
different  was  the  feeling  displayed  by 
Dr  Aiton  on  each  visit  to  the  most 
hallowed  shrines  upon  earth.  We 
make  no  apology  for  quoting  that  of 
by  far  the  greatest  interest : — 

''In  the  evening  I  visited  the  Cbuichof 
the  Holy  Sepnlchre, — oertainly  the  most 
venerable  in  the  world.  It  was  remark- 
able to  find  this  burial-plaee  of  our  Lord 
guarded  by  Mahometan  soldiers.  A  great 
crowd  was  pressing  for  admittanee,  aad 
their  struggles  were  scarcely  becoming 
their  character  as  pilgrims.  I  entered  tlie 
large  circular  hall  supported  by  a  ooloii- 
nade  of  eighteen  pillars,  and  snrmoniited 
by  a  large  dome.  Local  tradition  has  fixed 
this  remarkable  spot  as  the  eentre  of  tht 
earth.  Immediately  within  the  door  then 
is  a  large  flat  stone  on  the  floor,  snnoiuid- 
ed  by  a  rail,  and  having  lamps  suspended 
over  it.  The  pilgrims  were  pashing  to- 
wards it,  some  of  them  even  on  their 
knees  ;  and  they  all  kissed  it,  aad  pro- 
strated themselves  before  it,  and  offered 
up  prayers  in  holy  adoration.  This  Is  amid 
to  be  the  stone  on  which  the  body  of  our 
Lord  was  washed  and  anointed  for  the 
tomb.  But  everything  aronnd  ia  hallow* 
ed  by  events  unparalleled  in  the  theatia 
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of  this  lower  world.  Tarning  to  the  lefl^ 
and  proceeding  a  little  forward,  I  came 
to  a  round  space  immediately  under  the 
dome  surrounded  with  large  oolamns  that 
support  the  gallery  above.  In  the  midst 
of  this  space  there  is  a  pavilion  containing 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  At  one  end  it  is 
rounded,  and  in  the  outside  of  it  there  are 
arcades  for  prayer.  At  the  other  end  it 
is  squared  off  and  furnished  with  a  plat- 
form in  front.  The  Sepulchre  is  thus  en- 
closed in  an  oblong  monument  of  white 
marble,  ornamented  with  pilasters  and 
cornices,  and  surmounted  by  a  small  mar- 
ble cupola.  Within  there  are  two  small 
sanctuaries,  in  the  front  of  which  stands  a 
block  of  polished  marble  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  square.  Here  sat,  it  is  said,  the  angel 
who  announced  the  tidings  of  the  blessed 
resurrection  to  Mary  Blagdalene  and 
Joanna,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  : 
'  He  is  not  here  ;  he  is  risen,  as  he  said. 
Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay.' 
<*  Going  forward  about  a  yard,  a  curtain 
is  drawn  aside,  and  I  was  told  to  take  off 
my  shoes.  I  then  stepped  down,  and 
bending  with  my  hands  on  my  knees  I 
entered  a  low  narrow  door  into  a  small 
apartment  lighted  up  with  a  profusion  i>f 
golden  lamps,  and  filled  with  an  oppres- 
sive atmosphere  of  incense,  and  simply 
adorned  with  a  variety  of  flowers.  This, 
I  was  told,  was  the  mansion  of  the 
Saviour's  victory,  where  he  burst  asunder 
the  fetters  of  death  and  rose  from  the  dost 
of  mortality.  On  my  right  hand  was  the 
grave  in  which  his  body  was  buried.  This 
cave,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  where  the  body  ' 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  laid,  has 
been  covered  with  marble  to  protect  it 
from  injury  by  pilgrims  chipping  the  rock 
with  hammers  and  carrying  away  the 
fragments.  Two  yonng  Greek  women 
dressed  in  white,  with  consumptive  fkces 
and  a  hectic  flush,  were  bending  over  the 
tomb  in  the  attitude  of  very  fervent  devo- 
tion when  I  entered.  They  seemed  to  b« 
sisters,  and  down  their  pale  marble  fkces, 
unmoving  as  statues,  tears  gushed  in  peni- 
tence. I  kneeled  over  the  tomb,  trembled^ 
wept,  and  muttered  a  short  prayer  for 
humility,  repentance,  fkith,  aad  merey^ 
for  myself,  my  family,  my  flock,  and 
friends.  And  in  so  far  as  I  knew  my 
heart  I  may  say  that  the  gratitude  of  it  as- 
cended with  a  risen  Saviour  to  the  throne 
of  the  Father  on  high.  Alone  and  Hi 
silence,  at  the  supposed  centre  of  the 
world,  and  far,  far  from  home,  I  tried  flnr- 
reatly  to  remember  my  sins  before  Gody 
and  all  the  places  and  persons  in  the  East 
Indies  and  in  Europe  most  near  and  dear 
unto  me.  I  rose,  pulled  a  flower,  whioh 
was  afterwards  sent  home  to  my  dear 
daughter  Maggie,  and  I  came  back  from 


this  scene  of  hope,  Joy,  and  sorrow,  to  flf« 
room  to  other  visitors — for  not  more  tbtt 
three  or  four  can  be  admitted  at  a  tlflMi* 

For  bis  faith  the  Doctor  needs  no 
yindlcation.  If  error  there  bOi  be 
has  shared  it  with  worthy  oompaoT'; 
bnt  snrelj  the  man  who  cannot,  even 
in  Jemsi&em,  dismiss  from  his  mind 
the  wretched  carpings  of  the  meanest 
kind  of  scepticism,  is  nnworthj  to 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a  plaM  so 
greatly  sanctified.  Dr  Alton,  with 
clear,  shrewd,  common,  Scottish  sense, 
vindicates  in  a  few  words — thons^ 
he  has  afterwards  more  elaboratciy 
treated  the  point— bis  own  views  and 
his  own  feelings. 

^  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  looking  at  all 
these  spots  of  holy  ground,  I  allowed  my- 
self to  be  influenced  by  my  feelings  ratbar 
than  by  a  oaptious  and  oontradietlqf 
judgment  determined  to  doubt  and  to  deqj 
the  identity  of  every  locality.  On  the  ooft- 
trary,  I  was  willingly  carried  onward  bv 
a  swelling  flood  of  hunility  and  awe  fr 
one  plaoe  to  another.  Not  for  c 
ent  did  I  permit  my  mind  to  be  <  -» 

with  donbts  and  denials  as  to  « 
this  plaoe  or  that  was  the  ezaet  ;•- 
of  this  or  that  event  mentioBed 
tnre.    I  adopted  Warbnrton'a  » 
mark  as  to  these  places :  *  I  uk. 
believe  that  this  is  the  site  of 
piilchre,and  I  see  no  reason  to  <         — . 
Calvary  occupied  the  nei, 
Although  within  the  pzb*       ««« 
the  city  walls,  it  was  ouhmvO  tbb  w 
circuit,  which  is  necessary  to  Its  Ida 
And  he  adds,  *  There  seems  to  be 
probability  that  tradition   wonM  «•*« 
permitted  such  a  site  to  be    foffoMitt.' 
Baron  Geramb  says,  *  I  went  to  PilssIlM 
only  to  adore,  to  weep,  and  to  praj.    I 
pnrpoeed  not  to  measore  tbesaoredsManf 
tains  with  the  eompasses  of  iaendnli^ : 
plenty  of  travellen  have  iakon  tUs  Hsk 
upon  themselTOS." 

We  regret  that  we  ctnnol  §!?• 
longer  extracts  of  Dr  Alton's  ImpiM- 
sions  of  the  Holy  Land,  for  Ui 
sketches  of  the  banks  of  tbe  Jofdtt, 
and  tbe  sbores  of  the  Dead  San. 
possess oonsidemble merit.  Weooald 
wish,  however,  that  he  had  not  inter- 
larded his  deacriptlona  of  eztatMl 
scenery  wllh  so  many  reforeooea  to 
his  own  personal  sepsatfansi  whkbf 
somehow  or  other,  were  never  of  a 
comfortable  Und.  Fbr  example^  ha 
thns  portrays  his  feeUngs  dnnny.  Ua 
ride  to  the  Jordan:  «^The  t 
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to  drowsiness,  almost  amounting  to 
gtnpor,  was  irresistible ,  and  I  felt 
myself  sometimes  fast  asleep  on  the 
saddle,  or  ?ick  even  to  faint ness,  or 
feverish,  and  afraid  even  of  madness. 
I  was  taken  down  and  laid  to  rest 
whenever  we  came  to  the  shadow  of 
a  great  rock  in  this  weary  land.  And 
thns,  with  a  little  ease  and  a  drink  of 
water,  I  became  again  determined  in 
spirit,  and  kept  moving,  knowing  to 
a  certainly  that  I  would  be  robbed,  or 
perhaps  murdered,  if  I  fell  behind  my 
protectors."  People  do  not  generally, 
even  in  conversation,  expatiate  upon 
their  internal  discomforts.  We  think 
it  would  have  been  wiser  if,  on  revis- 
ing the  proof- sheets,  such  passages 
had  been  purged  from  print. 

Dr  Aiton  is,  without  any  reserve,  a 
keen  advocate  for  the  Jews,  lie  re- 
gards their  exclusion  from  certain 
political  functions  in  this  country  as 
an  intolerable  hardship,  or  act  of  op- 
pression, and  a^iks,  witii  great  acri- 
mony, why,  "  when  a  Jew  is  returned 
to  serve  in  the  Commons  house  of 
Parliament,  he  must  be  kicked  back 
from  entering  the  lobbies*,  and  in  this 
way  his  numerous,  intelligent,  influ- 
ential, and  religions  constituents  must 
be  denied  the  right  (►f  every  other 
free-born  subject  in  this  realm — that 
of  sending  the  host  man  in  their  esti- 
mation to  represent  them  in  Parlia- 
ment?"' Bravely  stated,  at  all  events, 
and  without  any  equivocation.  But 
the  Doctor  must  for;:ive  us,  if  we 
point  out  a  slight  discrepancy  between 
this  very  liberal  opinion,  and  another 
which  he  liashaziirded  at  a  somewhat 
later  period  of  his  travels.  Writing 
from  Rome  in  a  spirit  of  strong  dis- 
gust at  the  c«>rruptions  of  Pupcry,  he 
expresses  himself  thus : — 

"  Our  Icfiislators  arc  healing  the  wounds 
of  the  benst,  they  are  prutoi-tiuir  Po|Jery 
and  fcviliiig  her  p^il•^t•«.  TI:oy  have 
endowed  tho  rulie^e  ot  Mayiiooth,  and 
if  we  don't  take  care,  thev  mav  al<o  en- 
dow  the  Popi'*li  rlorj;y.  Tliey  liavt»  per- 
mitted  a  oaniinal  to  insult  unr  Chiirch 
and  Qnoen.  Tlu'V  have  nn irked  the  Pro- 
te»tant  pen  pic  of  Kni(iand,  by  tvedin^ 
their  i'(iu]<(,  when  hungering  after  rii^ht- 
eon'^m'S'i.  with  >piritual  pi>i>un.  Their 
late  act  of  Parliauieut  is  deci'itful,  and 
empty  as  the  ntiraue  of  the  desert,  llow 
has  it  been  fnilnwi'd  up  by  her  Maje<ty'8 
miiii>ter<.  and  nion  of  the  lon^  rubes  t 
Wliat  do  Papi-»ts  care  for  it  f     Mow  do 


they  inault  Um  m^Miy  of  oar  law  1  lU 
any  govern ment,  paAt,  present,  or  tooMBi 
—  Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical  —  Chriiliii^ 
Jew,  or  Infidel,  put  forth  their  pew  to 
curb  Popery  I  Will  they  withdrew  the 
Maynooth  grant  *  Will  they  rcpeel  Ihi 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  I  Ne,  Ihif 
will  not  :  no,  not  one  of  thea.  Hm 
Duke  of  Wellington  ia  pledged  by  whil 
ho  said  iu  18-29,  when  the  CetheUi 
Emancipation  Bill  was  paitsed,  to  repeal 
it  if  it  did  not  work.  How  bee  it  wo^ed^ 
but  for  miachief— agitatioD,  agitetieDyid- 
tation — political  power,  end  spiritoel  d^ 
minion,  to  destroy  the  Reformed  chnrAH 
of  our  land  i  But  still  eren  his  Greee  wiS 
not  redeem  hie  own  word.'* 

From  which  we  infer  that  Dr  AtoB, 
though  willing  to  admit  the  Jews,  who 
arc  not  Christians,  into  the  Legbla- 
ture,  is  dobirous  of  excluding  tht 
Roman  Catholics  who  are  I  lodeedv 
from  the  intense  antipathy  which  be 
evinces  towards  everything  aavowiqf 
of  Rome,  we  are  not  sare  thai  tht 
l)octor  does  not  greatly  prefer  aa  ■■- 
converted  Jew  to  an  adherent  of  the 
Church  of  Fenolon.  This  is  BOft  §• 
uncommon  a  vagary  as  manj  people 
would  suppose.  The  pngnsciCy  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  courts  and  deftci 
opposition  ;  and  the  result  of  a  gieiC 
polemical  controversy  is  osaally  thiB» 
that  the  combatants  hate  each  olh« 
with  a  rancour  far  greater  than  thsf 
di.'iplay  towards  others  who  are  lotaUy 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  their  c€^ 
nion  faith.  So  it  was  in  the  day*  of 
Sir  Thomas  More :  and  so  it  is  hi  ttt 
days  of  Dr  Aiton.  We  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  call  him  to  acoool 
for  his  diatribi's  on  the  Imperial  dty; 
meanwhile,  lot  ns  accompany  hint  to 
the  Troad.  Here  again  the  Doctor 
done  well  lu  reprobating  tbe 
s]>cculati(ms  of  the  men  who  appear  to 
travel  only  for  the  sake  of  OTertbraw- 
intr  tradition.  Those  who  now 
the  Trnad  with  their  measaruifp 
pigments  in  the  one  hand,  and  tba 
Iliad  in  the  other— who  pnzale  0¥W 
every  barrow  in  the  wide  deserted 
plain,  wondering  whether  it  waa  Iha 
monument  of  Ilus,  or  the  burial-pli 
(»f  some  champitm  of  the  Greek 
who  devise  plau!>ilde  theories  for 
di>:ip  pea  ranee  of  the  Simoia,  end 
not  conceive  why  the  tamarisks  ao 
longer  grow  by  the  margin  of 
shaUow  S:amander  —  all  those 
are   engaged    in   a   nuMt  Tain 
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▼isionwr  quest,  Thiir  fsith  or  credo-  dtltpiilAtinn ;  «n<l  lie  more  ihiMi  hlntB 
Uty  is  indeed  exee^tve.  for  llioy  »re  tti»l  he  liad  ixwiponeU  pnnhudiie 
seeking  one  the  dei»il»  of  a  locality,  now  ooes.  nntU  be  Hhuuld  rpneS 
wbich  details  bad  tlicir  oHgln  in  the  Naples.  Now,  we  shall  not  do  vlo- 
fancy  of  the  poet,  For  —  granting  Ifnicc  to  onr  conscience  by  malatiiin- 
that  Homer  had  seen  Ibe  Trootl,  in^  that,  snch  Ix'ing  tbn  suie  of  his 
graniing  that  he  was  not  blind,  ns  the  oulvr  mui,  it  is  at  all  nnndrrfnl  thai 
tradiiiuQ  of  agea  has  averred— what  the  Doctor  should  hava  bwn  regarded 
could  he  have  knouii  of  Die  pristine  with  mncb  wonder  and  somu  liltJc 
glories  of  Troy?  I^ing  before  be  snspicion.  He  had  evidently  pr»- 
cumposed  his  immortal  poem,  wall  pared  himsctr  to  nndereo  persecntion, 
and  tower  had  been  prostrated  in  and  even  Imprisonmeni — tbongh  wbv 
common  min.  Tbp  plain  was  no  anybctly  ttbonld  have  thought  it  their 
longer  a  harvest-field,  bni  an  nn-  dnty  to  imprison  bim,  we  really  can- 
wholesome  swamp;  tbe  hot  siirhgs  not  divine.  He  did.  howev«r,  bia 
faad^ased  to  flow,  and  ilie  lii^iiiriant  best  to  incar  the  peoaities  by  bullying 
vegflktion  had  overgrown  ibe  xtones  IHp  pnlicp ;  rather  a  favonrile  pastitoe, 
of  tlie  early  heroes  All  was  altered,  by  the  wny.  of  your  free  and  indepen- 
And,  since  hia  day.  lite  plain  was  dent  Briton.  Having  thns  sneceoded 
again  reclaimed;  »uo(her  city  was  In  exciting,  not  allaying  suspicion,  he 
built  on  the  fancied  ^Ite  of  Ilion— for  sallied  forth  Into  the  streets  in  the 
Xerxes  tarried  then^nn  his  ill-starred  comfortable  .-issarenee  that  be  wai 
expedition  to  Greeri-.  Ami  that  cily 
too  has  fallen  ;  and  the  plain  ia  again 
a  marsh.  Therefore  all  *|)ectilalion. 
all  antiqnarian  research  npun  the  Geld 
of  Troy,  Is  in  vain.  All  that  remains, 
and  all  that  we  need  to  have,  are  tbo 
broad  features  of  liie  locality— Ida, 
with  her  anuw  and  lu-r  pines,  and  tli« 
barrows  by  tbe  silent  sea. 

Bat  we  mnst  not  linger  on  the  road. 
Tbe  Doctor  is  naturally  anxious  to 
get  back  to  Dolpbiiiton,  and  wo  have 
other  work  before  u-..  So,  skipping 
Constantinople  and  Athens— between 
which  latter  city  and  Edinburgh  onr 
anth  -     -   ■     -      -  ■ 


bcsrt  by  government  spirs.  Then 
the  fnllnwing  remarknbla  adveninre 
hapiiened  to  bim  ; — 

"  Whan  ■aiiDltrliig  along  Ihi  (Ireeta, 
a  man  afCMted  me  In  Kngtiah,  ukad  t^r 
nffwa  froiD  hamf,  and  H^uiiiifil  dsBlroaa  to 
point  out  anything  wnrih  Mi«ing.  Bot  hj 
and  \iy  ha  began  to  talk  mora  ftumHtf, 
then  hn  oomplaioed  of  the  oonatltoM 
aothoriliev,  and  htociJ  to  b«  panptnc 
np  aJl  iBjr  tcDlinicnti  on  thn*  ubjoeU. 
Ilrre,  hid  I  not  been  upon  wj  guard,  sod 
prob(t>lj,  whether  I  woa  upon  m;  guard 
or  not,  th*  oontcfiaijoii  woi  takua  down, 
and  rcponid  at  the  hcad>quaritfi«  ;  and 
it  wa<  caijr  lo  ko  that,  in  ltii»  way, 
timplclona  wonld  often  tw  wnght  in  tlw 
absurd  parallel,  both  outnardty  tr«p.  -  When  il>o  h»iir  for  dinbc  tp- 
"    ■     "  '  '  wo*ohed,  I  lat  down  »l  nw  TaMril'Umr 

him  wrrii,  wtmo  I  fuuod  St  my  elbow  an 
iDUIl.(*Dl  KrnUtnan.  who  )pak*  Englieh 
8u*«lj.  HrwaaeoremarlublyoblijpDg, 
thai  my  nitpiFinie  wn*  txdtad  that  he 
mubl  liaTc  an  object.  It*  woe  tery  dall- 
cale  and  deiteroui  la  trying  lu  draw  out 
my  iciiliiDcnta-  but  in  thro*  ninnta*  I 
wij  contlncod  that  h*  waa  aootbar  go- 
Tornnieiit  Inapeotor  ;  tharafora,  wb«n  M 
Bade  liii  obMrratlOB*.  I  w»  not  eon- 
tented  nwrtly  with  being  adeni,  bnl  took 
ran  U  euDtradiel  Mn,  let!  hn  abonld 
turn  the  cat  in  tho  pan,  and  nporl  what 
ha  ul4  a*  If  It  bad  bom  nitend  hj  Bf- 


IS  behold  him 


and  inteltectnally- 

on  tbe  mole  at  Vapiet.  ror  some 
reason  or  other,  wliirh  is  not  stated, 
the  Doctor  had  ahiimioni-d  f'lr  a  long 
time  tbe  wholesome  iirartlm  of  sliar- 
ing.  "  1  hiq)peDid."  »ava  he.  ■'  lo 
have  a  long  white  Iwurd  of  fonr 
monlba'  growth,  which  waa  well 
known  to  be  the  ba.||:e  •>{  the  liberal 
pbilosopheis,  or  Rctl  Kadlrahi  as  Ibey 
are  called."  Also  hi.i  dreu  was  not 
altogether  Uively.  He  was  arra}-ed 
in  linen  which  had  once  l>eeD  while, 
but  which  bad  BnAonxl  by  the  coal- 
dost  and  potlutioni  nf  many  steamers. 
I'pon  his  head  was  ■  tirosd-brimmad 
straw-bat,  origiDilly  piitEhowd  at 
Alalia,  and  Iberefure.  wiiluiat  any 
donbt,  coDBlderaU  >  (bo  worve  Tor 
i'  we  tiniX  that 


stir." 

What  the  Doctor  means  by  "  mm- 
Ins  tbB  cat  in  the  pan,"  w»  rtally  4o 
not  know,  nor  I*  that  cuUaary  |ii«- 
M>ai  rJirouicled  by  Un  ItnndelL  Dot 
have   %  strong  uoilon   that  bli 


shoe*  were  In  a  ■tue  of   extreme     companion  at  th«  Mfc  d'kStt  wm  m 
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other  than  our  valued  .friend,  Dun- 
shunncr,  who,  being  in  Naples  at  the 
time,  wished  to  pay  some  attention  to 
a  countr}'mau,  however  eccentric  his 
appearance.  If  so,  Augustus  must 
have  been  infinitely  astonished  by  the 
Doctor's  unceremonious  contradic- 
tions. However,  wc  are  thankful  to 
say  that  after  all  he  encountered  no 
persecution,  but  found  his  way  to 
Home ;  where,  after  a  word  or  two, 
we  intend  to  leave  him. 

When  Father  Cahill  utters  one  of 
his  ferocious  and  rabid  attacks  upon 
Protestantism,  ever}-  one  of  us  feels 
as  though  he  could,  with  hearty  good 
will,  administer  personal  chastise- 
ment to  the  calumniator.  It  is  not 
the  abstract  opinion  which  provokes 
us — it  is  the  brutal  method  of  expres- 
sion. We  do  not  expect  that  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  should  like  Protes- 
tantism ;  but  this  we  do  expect,  that 
he  shall  express  his  objections  to  its 
doctrine  decently,  and  with  modera- 
tion. Violence  and  scurrility,  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  effect  conversion ;  they 
only  serve  to  render  strife  and  dis- 
sension more  bitter  than  they  other- 
wise would  be.  But  while  we  thus 
protest,  with  excellent  reason,  against 
the  language  of  our  antagonists,  we 
are  bound  to  visit  with  disapproval 
the  conduct  of  any  of  our  friends 
who  may  commit  a  manifest  breach  of 
decency  and  decorum.  Dr  Alton  may 
inveigh  as  much  as  he  pleases  against 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Popery ; 
he  may  expose  its  superstitions,  ridi- 
cule its  follies,  and  point  out  its  de- 
teriorating effect  upon  the  hnman 
will  and  understanding  —  all  that 
comes  within  his  province,  and  we 
doubt  not  he  could  do  it  effectively ; 
but  when,  instead  of  argument,  or  clear 
and  clever  exposition,  we  stumble  upon 
such  pieces  of  frantic  and  vituperative 
railing  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
passage,  we  feel  very  much  as  we  may 
conceive  an  Argive  to  have  felt,  had 
he  beheld  Thersites  standing  forth 
before  the  embattled  host,  and  revil- 
ing the  race  of  Priam.  Here  is  his 
description  of  Home : — 

**  There  is  no  worldly  picture  of  earthly 
carnality  at  all  to  compare  to  it  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  If  ever  the  Devil  really 
held  a  Vanity  fair  in  this  world,  and  set 
up  in  it  toy-shop?,  swinging-machinesi 
iiobby-horses,  panoramas,  shows,  circuses, 


theatres,  brothels,  shooting  galleries,  bfl- 
Hard-tables,  brandy  ptlacee,  and  gaming 
liousesy  it  must  have  been  in  Rome.  I 
had  heard  of  the  craters  of  monnt  EtnSp 
of  Stromboli,  and  of  VesaTiae  being  the 
mouths  of  hell,  but  they  are  not  half  lo 
like  it  as  this  city  is,  filled  with  all  man- 
ner of  spiritual  and  temporal  abomina- 
tions. I  had  seen  the  filth  of  Smyrna,  of 
Cairo,  and  of  Constantinople,  with  the 
dead  dromedaries  and  donkeys  mortify- 
ing in  the  burning  snn;  bat  these  were 
nothing  to  the  corruptions  and  carnali- 
ties of  Popery  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
I  had  read  of  the  criminalities  and  cmel- 
ties  of  Nero  and  of  Turkish  despots,  who 
impri:»oned,  scourged,  and  killed  the 
bodies  of  their  saints  and  subjects^  Bnt 
what  is  that  to  the  ignorance  and  error 
infused  into  the  mind,  or  to  the  heresies 
and  incestuousness  chaining  down  the 
soul  till  it  be  made  meet  to  become  a 
partaker  of  hell  \  Here  Satan  has  been 
loosed  out  of  his  prison  to  deceive  men, 
that  he  might  cast  them  into  the  lake 
of  fire  and  brimstone.  Verily  has  this 
Babylon  the  Great  become  the  habitation 
of  devil:?,  and  the  hold  of  every  fonl 
tpirit,  and  a  cage  of  every  nnclean  and 
hateful  bird,  and  all  nations  have  drank 
of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fornica- 
tions. Here,  sitting  on  every  one  of  the 
seven  hills,  sleeping  in  the  Vatican,  and 
performing  high  mass  in  St  Peter's,  mar 
certainly  be  seen  the  great  whore  which 
did  corrupt  the  earth  with  her  forni- 
cation." 

Now,  if  this  Is  to  be  taken  aa  an 
outward  picture  of  Rome,  we  have 
simply  to  state,  that  it  is  not  a  true 
one.  There  is  tenfold  more  open  de- 
bauchery and  immorality  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets  of  London,  or  any  other 
great  English  town,  than  the  eye  of 
a  traveller  ever  beheld  in  Rome.  If 
it  is  to  be  taken  as  an  inward  picture, 
then  we  say  that  it  is  uncharitable  la 
conception,  and  excessively  coarse  in 
expression.  If  it  is  meant  to  be  typi- 
cal, as  we  presume  it  is,  surely  Jeru- 
salem, which  is  now  a  Mahometan 
city,  ought  to  have  been  denounced 
in  at  least  equally  strong  terms — ^un- 
less, as  we  have  already  hinted,  Dr 
Alton  prefers  broad  infidelity  to  that 
form  or  profession  of  the  ChriBtiaa 
faith  which  prevails  over  a  great  pro- 
portion of  Europe.  We  are  anything 
but  insensible  to  the  errors  of  Popeiy, 
or  to  its  intolerant  and  bigoted  spirit; 
bnt  what  good  end  can  possibly  be 
served  by  such  rabid  raving  as  this, 
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whicl),  nhcn  ne  como  to  consider 
it,  ecaCenci!  by  sentence,  coavefs  no- 
thing to  ihe  mind  escppt  an  nuploa- 
aant  sense  of  Ilie  nbsurd  violence  of 
the  nttercr?  It  is  exceeding);  dis- 
agreeable, nay,  most  painful  fur  ns, 
to  be  compeileti  to  mnkc  sucb  gbscr- 
vatioDS  at  the  close  of  a  notice  of  a 
book  in  ivhich  we  bave  cheerfully 
recognised  much  that  is  piotis,  elo- 
quent, commendable,  and  kind.  But 
it  i^  not  right  that  men— even  though 
they  be  Doctors  of  a  Protestant 
church— should  ho  allowed,  in  Ihis 
way,  to   hurl  indiserimioaic  abuse, 


of  an  Exile. 

withont  cenanre ;  or  cnnecessariij'  or 
wantonly  to  iosult  the  faith  of  other 
Christians.  It  is  not  for  na  to  quote 
texts;  nevertheless,  in  perusing  the 
foregoing  and  other  such  passages  to- 
wards the  close  of  Dr  Alton's  volume, 
one  verse  of  holy  Scripture  from  the 
General  Epistle  of  Jnde  forcibly  oc- 
curred to  our  mind— and  with  it  wo 
close  oar  notice — "  Yet  Michael  the 
archangel,  when  contending  with  the 
devil,  he  disputed  about  the  body  of 
Moses,  dnrat  not  bring  against  him  a 
railing  accuaationj  but  said,  The  Lord 
rebuke  thee." 


DAT  DRSAUa  or   ^ 


Ur,  brethren,  np,  be  journeying  and  doing, 

Tnie  children  of  the  Father  whom  wo  seek ; 
Plainward  the  land  is  smiling  for  your  rtin, 

Hillward  the  sun  is  fierce,  the  winds  arc  bleak. 
And  if  some  shadow,  o'er  the  pathway  lying, 

Its  flitting,  sheltering  alterualion  throwj 
There  rest,  and  liear  the  mountain  breezes  sighing, 

Awhile — but  brave  men  will  not  Jag  below  ; 
Shall  wc  do  ao? 
Why  do  we  laugh 't  tho  power  of  fate  aronnd  us 

Draws  na  still  nearer  to  a  nameless  goal ; 
The  impenetrable  banks  of  cloud  that  bound  na 

Hide,  while  they  work,  the  sentence  of  the  soul. 
Why  do  we  sigh  ?  the  hills  are  steep  above  ns. 

And  bright  and  fair  the  place  from  whence  we  go 
Yet  He  who  placed  ns  in  the  road  mast  love  us. 

The  land  we  seek  be  fairer  than  beiow  : 
Is  it  not  so? 


IIiB  hand  who  roles  the  calm  and  storm 
May  lose  its  souI-susCaining  powers, 
Bat  all  it  yields  once  more  is  onrs 

Revealed  in  some  nnnanal  form. 

The  clouds  upon  the  monntains  lay, 
J  knew  not  that  they  moved,  nntil 
They  hid  from  sight  the  nearest  hill, 

The  golden  bars  of  prisoned  day. 

I  saw  their  slowly  folding  train 

Creep  on  from  peak  to  peak,  at  length 
Then  came  to  me  a  sndden  strength, 

A  strange  deliverance  from  pain. 

The  ever- stead  fast  hills  abide. 

The  densest  cloada  wiQ  pass  away ; 
And  wo  may  see  a  brighter  iloy. 

When  those  arc  past  our  Heaven  that  biile. 
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Strike  the  harp— the  sylphs  descending 

Shall  their  aerj  echoes  bring, 
Each  with  each  the  fine  tones  blending 

Of  her  own  peculiar  string. 
Smite  the  chords,  the  tones  they  borrow 

Speak  a  language  of  their  own. 
Thrills  of  joy,  and  pangs  of  sorrow, 
Hopes  of  what  shall  be  to-morrow, 

Sighs  for  what  is  gone. 
Strike  the  harp,  the  ^rasp  of  anguish 

Loosens  at  thy  mild  control ; 
All  the  sterner  sorrows  languish, 

Languishes  the  willing  soul. 
Strike  the  strings — as  brooding  madness 

Fled  of  old,  before  the  strain, 
^ly  full  Hearths  absorbing  sadness 
Yields  awhile  to  pensive  gladness. 

Hut  ah !  returns  again. 


EVEMixr.  som*. 

The  summer  night  is  calm,  and  bright 

The  languid  summer  day ; 
Clear  is  the  autumn  mom,  and  soft 

The  venial  warmth  of  May  ; 

And  sweet  it  is  at  matin  prime 

To  gaze  u|X)n  the  sea, 
But,  ah !  to  me  the  sweetest  time 

Was  even-tide  with  thee. 

The  distant  village  faintly  sonnds, 

Faintly  the  sea  beneath, 
The  stars  kK>k  down  with  eyes  of  love 

And  wild  winds  hold  their  breath. 

Ah  !  thus  when  far  awav,  alone 

The  hours  come  back  to  me — 
The  hours  that  are  for  ever  flown. 

The  hours  of  eve  with  thee. 

H.  G.  K. 

India, 
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"  More  states  have  been  ruined  by 
faction  than  have  fallen  before  the 
sword  of  the  conqueror."  Such  was 
the  observation  of  one  of  England's 
wisest  moralists ;  and  the  temper  of 
the  times  is  such  as  to  give  it  great 
significance.  For,  in  the  movements 
which  have  taken  place  immediately 
before  and  since  the  assembling  of 
Parliament  —  in  the  unscrupulous, 
bitter,  and  almost  unprecedented  at- 
tacks directed  by  a  portion  of  the 
press  against  her  Majesty's  present 
Ministers — we  can  detect  nothing  else 
than  the  spirit  of  absolute  faction. 
Absolute,  and  yet  unmeaning,  since, 
in  the  present  case,  even  the  usual 
pretexts  for  opposition  are  awanting. 
There  is,  as  yet,  nothing  at  issue  be- 
tween the  policy  of  Ministers  and  the 
feeling  of  the  country.  Not  one  single 
point  in  the  Speech  delivered  from 
the  Throne  has  been,  or  can  be,  se- 
lected as  a  substantive  ground  for 
opposition  or  amendment.  That  sys- 
tem of  commercial  policy  which  was 
inaugurated  six  years  ago,  is  not  to  be 
disturbed.  That  resolution,  at  which 
Ministers  have  arrived  after  careful 
and  mature  deliberation,  has  been 
communicated  to  the  country  with  a 
distinct  assurance  that  it  shall,  in 
no  way,  be  infringed.  What  speciiic 
measures  may  be  proposed  with  re- 
jrard  to  liscal  arrangements,  is,  at  the 
moment  we  write,  absolutely  un- 
known. But  we  are  assured  that 
such  measures  are  prepared,  and  that 
they  will  immediately  be  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Ingenuity 
itself  can  lay  no  direct  charge  at  the 
door  of  Ministers — even  suspicion  can 
hardly  be  hinted  at  ;  and  yet  even 
now,  both  within  and  without  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  faction  is  hard  at 
work,  in  ordt-r  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
even  the  disclosure  of  the  Ministerial 
schemes. 

This  cannot  arise  from  a  conviction 
that  the  measures  of  I^rd  Derby's 
(Government  are  likely  to  lie  distaste- 
ful to  the  conntrv.  Were  it  so,  the 
surest  method  to  destroy  the  MinUtry 
would  be  to  allow  them  to  develop 
their  schemes.  After  all  that  we  have 
heard  about  bottles  of  smoke,  and 


conjurers,  and  such  pitiable  trash  as 
even  Sir  James  Graham  was  not 
ashamed  to  retail,  surely  it  would  be 
worth  while,  were  it  only  for  amuse- 
ment's sake,  to  have  waited  for  the 
fantastic  apparition.  It  could  not  be 
long  delayed — it  was  not  intended  to 
delay  it.  Hut,  as  time  drew  on,  the 
very  painful  idea  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred to  more  than  one  of  those 
facetious  prophets,  that  the  disclosure, 
when  it  did  arrive,  might  be  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  country.  That  cer- 
tainly was  a  consummation  which 
they  were  deeply  interested  to  pre- 
vent ;  and  hence  the  present  factions 
movement,  to  which  the  sound  sense, 
honour,  and  interest  of  Great  Britain 
are  alike  opposed. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  degree  sur- 
prising that  those  who  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Free-Trade  party 
should  insist  on  this — that  before  the 
actual  business  of  the  Session  com- 
menced, Ministers  should  distinctlj 
and  unequivocally  avow  whether  thej 
intended  to  propose  a  return  to  the 
Protective  policy,  or  to  adopt  the 
present  system,  and  work  it  out 
fairly  and  conscientiously.  For  that 
purpose,  Parliament  was  summoned 
to  meet  before  Christmas,  and  the 
declaration  has  already  been  made. 
But  it  appears  that  such  a  declara- 
tion will  not  be  held  as  satisfactory. 
Action  is  not  suflicient  for  some  of  oar 
modem  Liberals— the  thumb- screw 
must  be  applied  to  the  mind.  Nolens 
volens^  the  man  who  believed  in  Pro- 
tection as  a  sound  principle  mast  not 
only  cease  to  advocate  it,  after  the 
verdict  which  the  country  has  pro- 
nounced, but  he  must  deny  every 
separate  article  of  his  faith,  and 
confess  himself  to  have  been  utterly 
in  the  wrong.  And  no  saying  claoses 
arc  to  be  allowed  him.  He  is  not 
to  be  permitted  to  allude  to  anything 
which  has  taken  place  between  1846 
and  the  present— to  the  Australian 
and  Califomian  gold  discoveries, 
which  have  obviated  the  hideons 
errors  of  the  Currency  Restriction 
Acts— or  to  the  unparalleled  emigra- 
tion  consequent  upon  Free  Trade, 
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^hich  has  occasioned  a  scarcity  of 
labour.  lie  must  become  absolutely 
a  liypocrite  to  himself.  Such  was 
the  tenor  of  Mr  Cobdeu*s  speech  at 
the  preliminary  political  banquet 
at  Manchester ;  and  such,  taking 
the  cue  from  him,  is  the  present 
language  of  the  faction.  To  say  that 
no  such  recantation  will  ever  be 
made,  is  simply  to  assert  the  honour 
of  English  gentlemen.  There  are  at 
this  moment  many  men  who  question 
the  policy  of  the  Catholic  Kmanci- 
pation  Act,  but  who  nevertheless 
acquiesce  in  its  provisions  without 
any  idea  of  repealing  it.  But  these 
Manchester  dictators  have  no  wish 
that  opinion  in  this  country  shall 
be  free.  They  arc  not  one  whit 
more  tolerant  than  the  officials  of  the 
Inquisition ;  they  want  to  have  a 
Test  Act,  to  which  mere  subscription 
will  not  suffice.  And  what  is  their 
object?  Not  to  secure  the  safety  of 
the  policy  which  they  advocated — for 
they  have  the  fullest  assurance  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  that 
nothing  will  be  done  in  any  way  to 
disturb  that  policy ;— not  surely  to 
gain  a  triumph,  for  theirs  is  the 
triumph,  however  gained:  —  their 
object  is  simply  this— to  break  down 
the  present  Government  upon  any 
pretext ;  because  they  are  apprehen- 
sive that  the  wisdom  and  beneficial 
nature  of  its  measures  may  render 
them  so  popular  as  to  retard  the 
advancement  of  the  revolutionary 
schemes  of  which  Manchester  is  the 
hotbed,  and  which  have  long  been 
matured  and  prepared  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  democratic  confederacy. 

Those  who  arc  in  the  secret  of  the 
real  Licague  existing  against  the  ve- 
nerable institutions  of  England,  were 
never  so  deeply  mortified  as  when  it 
was  announced  to  them  that  Lord 
Derby— in  the  fulfilment  of  bis  duty 
as  the  first  adviser  of  the  Crown,  and 
yielding  to  the  force  of  circumstances, 
which  clearly  showed  to  his  masterly 
and  experienced  mind  that  it  was 
not  advisable  that  an  internal  struggle 
so  very  serious  as  this  should  be  pro- 
longed—was resolved  to  take  the  re- 
sult of  the  general  election  as  con- 
clusive upon  the  question  at  issue 
between  Protection  and  Free  Trade, 
and  to  shape  the  future  measures  of 
the  Government   accordingly.     The 


only  account  he  had  to  fletUe  waf 
with  those  who  hid  confided  then 
interests  to  bis  hand.  And  it  is  most 
creditable  to  the  agricnltiiral  interest 
of  Great  Britain  that  we  can  aaj. 
generally,  that  the  course  which  Lora 
Derby  has  taken  has  met  with  thdr 
approval.  Some  there  are,  no  donbti 
who  are  opposed  to  any  snrrender-* 
but  what  kind  of  sorrender  is  this 
which  Ministers  have  made?  Kot 
one  of  opinion,  certainly;  for  Loid 
Derby  has  distinctly  and  emphaticaUr 
disclaimed  anything  of  the  kind.  U 
is  simply  a  yielding  to  the  force  of  dr- 
cumstances,  which  no  human  power 
could  control.  It  implies  notiiing 
more  than  acquiescence  m  an  inangnr* 
ated  policy,  against  which  an  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  conutir,  considered, 
and  definitively  refused.  ThereforSi 
to  the  country  party,  thoogh  defeatedi 
there  is  no  loss  of  honour.  To  tliem 
belongs  the  grace,  which  Tulgar  minds 
cannot  appreciate,  of  relinqniahing 
the  contest  when  farther  resistance 
could  be  followed  by  no  practieal 
result.  Free  Trade  has  become  an 
unopposed  system,  not  because  the 
bulk  of  the  Conservative  party  are 
convinced  of  the  soandness  of  tlie 
principles  upon  which  it  professes  to 
be  founded,  but  becanse  they  were 
convinced  that  by  longer  continuing 
the  struggle,  the  dignity,  the  autho- 
rity, and  even  the  safetv  of  Britain 
might  be  imperilled.  And,  setting 
faction  aside,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  more  noble  or  instructiTO 
spectacle,  than  that  of  a  great  politi- 
cal party,  with  enormous  interests 
confessedly  at  stake,  bowing  in  ac- 
quiescence to  the  verdict  of  the  nation 
constitutionally  obtained,  and  sacri- 
ficing, to  the  public  tranquillitj,  tlie 
assertion  of  what  it  considers  to  Im 
its  claims. 

And  yet  it  is  this  Tcry  sacrifice 
which  has  so  much  incensed  the  Fac- 
tion !  They,  with  a  principle  whldi 
they  professed  to  hold  dear,  would 
much  rather  that  Lord  Derby  and  tho 
Protectionists  had  remained  stublXNrn, 
and,  even  after  the  election,  main- 
tained the  war  h  Fouirance^  Thej 
have  got  everything  that  they  wanted 
to  get — at  least  in  so  far  as  oommer> 
cial  measures  are  concerned — and  Te( 
they  are  not  satisfied.  They  say  that 
nothing  will  content  them  short  of  the 
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degradation  of  their  opponents.  Oar 
only  feeling  of  degradation  is,  that  we 
have  been  forced  into  collision  with 
sach  miserable  condottieri,  who,  never 
having  felt  a  generous  emotion  them- 
selves, cannot  appreciate  one  in  others. 
Bat  we  mast  look  a  little  more  closely 
than  this.  The  motive  of  such  men 
usually  lies  deeper  than  the  surface, 
for  there  are  profound  schemers  among 
them ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not  grievons- 
ly,  we  shall  be  able  to  detect  some 
trace,  at  least,  of  their  real  object, 
which,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
revolationary  schemes. 

Their  wish  is  to  bring  the  Ministry 
into  contempt,  by  getting  them,  in 
some  way  or  other,  to  avow  a  funda- 
mental change  of  opinion.  Of  that, 
no  diligent  peruser  of  the  organs  of 
public  opinion,  who  understands  the 
private  history  of  the  press,  can  enter- 
tain a  doubt.  For  the  last  month  or 
two  the  favourite  artifice  has  been 
to  impress  upon  the  agricultural  con- 
stituencies the  notion  that  they  were 
**  betrayed."  For  this  end  no  exer- 
tion has  been  spared.  It  is  somewhat 
startling  to  read  in  journals,  which,  a 
year  ago,  were  full  of  sneers,  or  worse 
than  sneers,  touching  *^the  agricul- 
tural mind,"  ^*  the  Hawbuck  tenden- 
cies," *^  the  horse-shoe  impressions,** 
and  '^  the  chivalry  of  the  smock-frock,*' 
long  articles,  protestmg  to  the  said 
Hawbucks  that  their  cause  has  been 
infamously  betrayed — that  Lord  Der- 
by (who,  being  a  Minister  at  the  time, 
refused  to  go  along  with  Peel  in  his 
rapid  change  of  opinion)  is  influenced 
now  by  exceeding  lust  of  power — that 
some  of  the  leading  gentlemen  in  Eng- 
land have  been  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
to  keep  up  agitation  for  the  most  paltry 
and  selfish  purposes ;  and  a  deal  more 
to  the  same  effect.  Now,  in  some 
cases,  we  believe,  these  articles  are 
written  conscientiously  enough.  The 
able  authors  are  merely  jndghig  of 
others  by  themselves.  l%ey,  too, 
have  their  ambition;  bat  they  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  form  a  totally  false 
estimate  of  that  position  which  they 
suppose  to  be  so  enviable,  that  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  assume  that  men 
would  make  any  sacrifice,  even  of  their 
honour,  to  retain  it.  Very  little,  in- 
deed, do  they  know  of  public  lifo. 
Apart  from  the  honourable  ambition— 


in  many  cases  the  daty— of  serving 
the  coantry  to  the  uttermost  of  tiidr 
abilities,  there  is  little  in  the  life  of  ft 
Cabinet  Minister,  or  even  an  inferior 
member  of  the  Government,  to  nudEa 
it  desirable.  That  man  of  public  marik 
and  ability,  who  can,  with  a  safb 
conscience,  decline  entering  into  the 
turmoil  of  political  life,  may  acconnt 
himself  most  happy.  It  is  not  odIj 
the  sacrifice  of  his  domestic  leisure  ana 
quiet  which  is  required  of  him,  bat 
too  often  that  of  those  objects  which 
from  boyhood  he  may  have  regarded 
as  constituting  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  his  future  me,  and  which  he  most 
now  abandon  so  soon  as  he  enters  the 
dreaiy  field  of  politics.  Bat  the 
charge  is  absolutely  nntrne.  Hers 
are  the  words  of  Lord  Derby,  recaUing 
what  absolutely  did  take  place  daring 
last  Session,  when  Ministerial  expli^ 
nations  were  required:  *'0n  the 
great  question  involved  in  those  prin- 
ciples, without  disguising  my  opinions, 
I  declared,  for  myself  and  for  those 
who  did  me  the  honour  of  acting  with 
me— I  will  not  say  whether  the  de- 
claration was  wise  or  unwise,  worthy 
or  unworthy  of  a  British  Minister- 
but  I  declared  I  should  be  guided  hj 
the  sense  which  the  commnnitiy  H 
large  might  express  through  its  refWfr- 
sentatives,  and  that  I  should  nei 
bring  forward  any  measure  in  aceord* 
ance  with  my  own  views,  if  I  fbond 
that  it  was  not  supported  bj  a  lam 
majority  of  the  coantry,  for  I  thoagnt 
that  the  question  ought  to  be  finiu(y 
closed  at  the  earliest  period.**  If  no 
such  statement  had  been  made  bT, 
or  on  the  part  of  Lord  Derby,  Us 
supporters  might,  nndonbtedly,  Iiave 
had  good  reason  now  to  object  to  his 
acquiescence  in  a  policy  to  wlildi 
they  were  thoronghiy  opposed.  In 
that  case,  there  might  have  been  al 
least  a  plaosible  pretext  for  prefiarrinff 
this  charge  of  treachery.  Bat  Lora 
Derby  hsSi  nothhig  to  conceal.  His 
language  was  as  aneqnivocal  as  tlial 
of  man  conld  be ;  and  every  deelor 
throughont  the  coantry  was  awars^ 
that  upon  the  issue  of  that  contest  tin 
predomhiance  of  one  or  otiier  of  M 
great  prindples  depended.  Fromllnft 
to  last,  we  recognise  in  thecondoet  of 
Lord  Derby  nothfaig  save  that  la* 
flexible  sense  of  dn^  which  Is  so 
eminentlj  characteilstie  of  the 
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Summoned  to  condact  the  govern- 
ment of  this  proiit  country  at  the 
crisis  wlion  the  Whigs  h:id  confessed 
themselws  to  be  ab^^ohilelj  incom- 
petent to  tlie  task,  his  first  business 
was  to  consider  how  tlie  f^ovornment 
conld  i)e  carried  on.  IJi'iween  the 
supporters  of  tlie  Free-Trade,  and 
tliose  of  the  Protective  ])rinciplc, 
there  was  still  a  lar;;e  ditferonce  of 
opinion.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
that  one  or  other  should  give  way. 
In  a  matter  of  so  much  moment  as 
this,  what  wiser,  bett<T.  or  more  con- 
stitutional course  could  be  adopted 
than  the  appeal  to  the  country  which 
was  made  in  the  course  of  the  by- 
gone summer V  Of  the  strict  pro- 
priety of  such  a  course  we  are  fully 
convince* I  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  few  years ;  for  we  he-sitate  not  to 
sav,  that  had  a  late  deceased  Minister 
allowed  the  sense  of  the  country  to 
have  been  taken  at  the  time  when  he 
first  avowed  his  own  change  of 
opinion,  a  very  ;rreat  dt'al  of  the  sub- 
sequent airitatiun  would  have  been 
spared,  lie  did  not  do  so,  and  it  is 
to  that  circumstance  mainly  that  the 
delay  in  the  final  settlement  of  the 
quest  ion  mu'<t  be  ascribed.  Now, 
however,  it  is  settled,  in  so  far  as 
any  question  of  the  kind  can  be. 
We  are  certainly  entitlerl  to  retaiu 
our  doubts  as  to  the  wi«4doni  of 
the  verdict,  but  we  are  bound  to 
acquiesce  in  it ;  for  in  a  commercial 
Cimutry  such  its  this,  one  fixed  line 
of  pi»licy  mu«t  be  adoptt-d  by  the 
Ciovernnient,  otherwise*  tin*  whnje  af- 
fairs of  the  nation  woiiM  fall  into 
inextricable  coutu>i<)n.  Hut  it  i<  said 
on  the  otlMT  side — '•  Yon  who  were  the 
8trenuousop{)on»'ntsoftliatcommiMcial 
policy  have  no  ri;;ht  to  ado])t  it."  Is 
it  the  wi-h  of  tho<e  who  u<e  Mich 
tan;;ua;rc  that  thi^  a::irati(in  >hoiild  he 
further  j»roIon;,'nl  ?  i)r  do  they  mean 
.'simi'ly  ti)  say  th.it  ac(jiiii»srence  in 
any  ^re;U  national  arraniri'nient  is 
not  enoriu'h,  but  that  the  a<'qnie<«'in;; 
p.irty,  th<iui:h  otherwi-^e  the  most 
cap.iblr  ;iM<l  powerful.  i«<  for  ever  to 
be  di'barrrd  from  takiu!?  an  a^'tive 
sharr»  in  the  ciMidii<"t  of  puiitical 
atf.iirs  ?  It  would  :ii>|iiMr  atmo-:t  as 
if  the  latti-r  virw  wrnMliat  entertaintMl 
by  the  extmne  s»''*tion  of  the  Kadi- 
<'a!s  ;  f«jr  we  «'ann«»t  n-ad  Mr  Villirrs* 
notice  of  motion,  made,  as  .Mr  Cob- 


Pee. 

den  tells  as,  at  his  especial  reqaert, 
without  perceiving  at  a  glance  that  iC 
is  intended  less  to  secare  the  continn- 
auce  of  Free  Trade,  than  to  embamH 
her  Majesty's  Ministers.  Oa  tbe 
other  hand,  the  ameudment  of  whi<A 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer  haa 
given  notice,  is  a  frank  and  free  de- 
claration of  the  course  which  Minis- 
ters are  resolved  to  parsue;  for  it 
declares  ^*  that  nnrestricted  competi- 
tion being  adopted  after  dae  delibera- 
tion, is  the  principle  of  ourcomniercial 
system.  This  House  is  of  opinion  it 
is  the  duty  of  Government  unre- 
servedly to  adhere  to  that  policj  on 
those  measures  of  financial  and  ad- 
miuistrative  reform  which,  under  tlie 
circumstances  of  the  country,  tbej 
may  deem  it  their  duty  to  inCrodace.** 
Not  one  of  the  Kadicals,  whatever 
may  be  the  language  they  hold,  haa 
the  slightest  apprehension  that  any- 
thing will  be  done  subversive  of  tiM 
Free-Trade  principle.  They  are  cha- 
grined, and  even  disappointed,  that 
the  Contest  has  not  lasted  longer,  be- 
cause tlu-ir  game  has  always  been  to 
array  classes  in  hostile  opposition  to 
one  another,  so  that,  by  engendering 
suspicion  and  discontent,  thej  ralght 
the  better  arrive  at  their  aims.  To 
sec  the  people  ha|)py  and  contented 
is  by  no  means  the  consummation  of 
the  h(»pes  of  your  ardent  Friend  of 
Lil>erty.  On  the  contrary-,  he  wiaAiea 
to  see  them  discontented,  and  does  Ua 
best  to  make  them  so,  for  his  is  not  a 
peaceful  harvest.  The  soppreseioa, 
therefore,  of  any  great  element  of 
party  strif«*,  is  to  such  a  man  a  seri- 
ous loss:  because  it  lessens  materially 
his  chance  of  provoking  agitation  for 
ulterior  m captures.  And  in  order  thai 
it  may  not  be  supposed  that  we  art 
wrltin;^  vas^uely,  or  sketching  out  Tiewa 
for  our  oppont'Uts  which  exist  only  in 
our  own  imagination,  we  shall  refcr 
speri.illy  to  the  oration  of  Mr  Johs 
ISri;:ht,  delivereil  at  the  Mancheetcr 
ba  1)1  pit?!.  We  arc  always  glad  wbev 
Mr  Uright  appears  as  a  s|)eaker,  be- 
cause lie  is  not  gifted  i^th  mnch  of 
that  >y<tematic  caution  which  other 
agitators  display,  and  is  apt,  in  hia 
fervour,  to  ;;ive  ns  some  interesting 
;:limpsi's  of  the  futnre  as  it  appeara  to 
his  prophetical  eyes.  In  particular, 
when  speaking  from  the  same  plat- 
form as  Mr  Cobden,  he  inrarialily 
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tries  to  oatstrip  that  democratic  cham- 
pion. He  has  not  jet  forgotten  the 
*^  testimonial,"  of  which,  probably, 
with  some  reason,  he  thinks  he  oagbt 
to  have  received  a  share;  and,  accord* 
ingly,  he  never  loses  an  opportunity  of 
outbidding  the  other  in  popularity. 
On  this  last  occasion  he  was  pecu- 
liarly vehement ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  vials  of  his  indignation  were 
poured  upon  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  views  are  worth  attending  to. 

*^  The  fact  is  that,  as  an  industrial 
people,  we  carry  the  aristocracy  on 
our  backs.  Under  your  representa- 
tive system,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
and  Birmingham  are  dwarfed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  siae  of 
Harwich,  Thotford,  andTotness,  and 
the  whole  population,  and  all  the 
electors  of  these  three  boroughs,  are 
very  much  smaller — nay,  do  not  even 
approach  near — to  the  population  of 
a  single  ward  in  this  borough  of  Man- 
chester. I  am  of  bpinion  that  where 
there  are  population,  industry,  wealth, 
and  intelligence,  if  we  have  a  free 
constitution  at  all,  there  must  be 
power;  and  if  this  be  not  granted, 
then,  I  sav,  that  our  constitution  is  a 
sham,  and  our  representation  is  an 
imposture.  I  am  not  anxious  that 
we  should  have  other  great  move- 
ments for  great  objects.  I  myself 
have  had  so  much  of  political  agi- 
tation, that  nothing  but  the  most 
imperative  and  overwhelming  sense 
of  public  duty  would  induce  me  to 
connect  myself  with  anything  farther 
of  the  kind  ;  but  1  do  believe  that  we 
owe  it  to  posterity,  as  to  ourselves, 
that  we  should  learn  a  lesson  from 
this  great  movement  which  is  about 
to  terminate ;  and  that  we  onght^  if 
we  can,  during  our  generation,  to 
make  the  course  of  our  children,  and  of 
their  children,  easier  in  procuring  aiich 
political  ameliorations  and  changes  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  may 
require.  The  patriotism  of  oar  day 
does  not  consist  in  the  destmctioii  of 
monarchies  or  the  change  of  dynasties. 
Our  fathers  wrested  the  institation 
of  an  annual  Parliament  from  un- 
willing and  despotic  monarchs.  Be 
it  ours— and  I  speak  to  those  who  can 
do  it  if  we  will  it — be  it  ours  to  wrest 
a  real  House  of  Commons  from  a 
haughty  nobility,  and  to  secare  the 
lasting  greatness  of  this  nation  on  the 


broad  fonndatioiiB  of  m  ftiee  PaiiiMMBfe 
and  a  free  people  1" 

After  separating  the  chaff  from  tbft 
grain,  and  setting  aside  the  mere  riie^ 
toricad  common-places,  Mr  Bri|^fe% 
argument,  in  so  far  aa  we  can  compn-* 
hend  it,  appears  to  be  this  :  If  it  wa» 
wise  to  remove  the  Com  Laws  ia 
1846,  it  was  nnwlse  to  have  imposed 
them  in  1815 ;  and  all  the  while  thai 
they  lasted,  an  act  of  injustice  was 
committed.  If  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  been  a  properly  constitnted 
body,  the  Com  Laws  would  haire 
been  long  ago  repealed.  Bat  saeh 
was  not  the  case;  therefore,  the 
House  of  Commons  is  m  sham  and  an 
imposture,  and  '^it  is  oar  daty"— 
that  of  Bright  &  Co.— «*  to  wrest  a  real 
House  of  Commons  from  m  hanghty 
nobility."  The  objection  to  the  pre» 
sent  House  of  Commons  is  that  ft  is 
too  slow  and  deliberative :  Mr  Bright 
wishes  to  see  legislatimi  proceed  inih 
the  speed  of  a  high-pressore  eogfaM. 
We  are  not  called  apon  to  argoe  that 
point  now ;  nor  need  we  remind  llr 
Bright  that  it  was  from  that  yetj  iden- 
tical Manchester,  in  whieh  he  ma 
speaking,  that  the  ory  for  proteetiott 
in  £avonr  of  native  mansfhotorea  flnl 
proceeded.  We  aooept  hli  words  i» 
a  clear  indication  of  the  iltoior  ob- 
jects of  himself  and  his  party,  ^■ 
which  they  do  not  intend  to  lose  sigiit ; 
and  such  being  the  ease,  we  can  ewlf . 
comprehend  why  the  final  settknent' 
of  the  question,  by  the  abwndonmeBt 
of  further  debate,  is  anytiiinff  bat 
agreeable  to  the  secret  junta  of  linn* 
Chester.  In  the  first  piiaoe,  they  liafV 
at  present  nothing  whieh  th^  eoi 
hold  np  as  a  practical  grievance  to 
justify  their  aggressive  designs.  Wo 
are  rather  inclined  to  tldnk,  from  tbo 
tendency  of  certain  late  eiLhibitions  bgr 
their  active  pioneer,  Mr  Bright,  that 
the  Established  Choroh  of  £ii^|)aBd 
will  be  selected  as  their  first  obfeet  of 
attack;  bat  tliat  enterprise  may  provo 
a  difficolt  one,  and  it  nas  not  as  jol- 
been  declared.  In  tiie  seeond  meny' 
they  now  see,  pretty  plainly^tut  a 
permanent  anion  with  tlie  Whigs  in 
oat  of  the  qnestion.  That  only  ooolA 
have  been  effected  in  eonseqnenco'of 
a  proCraoted  resistanee  to  Eree  I^nde^ 
in  which  ease  the  Manchester  partgr- 
would  have  been  entitled  to  mahSr 
and  wonid  pvoMdj   hnvo   madtr 
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their  conditions.  The  two  bodies 
may  often  act  in  concert  while  in  op- 
position, but  they  cannot  be  brought 
to  amalgamate.  Some  of  the  Whig 
chiefd  might  possibly  be  induced  to 
waive  their  objections,  but  there  are 
others  who  are  steadfastly  and  vehe< 
mently  opposed  to  any  such  ill- 
omened  conjunction.  Therefore,  the 
only  available  side- door  to  power  is 
closed  against  the  lladicals  ;  and  deep 
and  poignant  is  their  wrath  accord- 
ingly, llear  Mr  Bright  once  more — 
but  this  time  in  a  sarcastic  mood — 
assign  the  reasons  why  he  is  not  ,in 
office. 

**  But  the  fact  is,  that  we  are  not 
statesmen.  We  are  cotton-spinners, 
and  manufacturers,  and  bleachers, 
and  printers,  and  shopkeepers,  and 
traders  of  all  kinds,  and  professiooal 
men.  We  are  not  statesmen,  and  we 
have  never  pretended  to  be  so.  In 
this  country  there  Ins  been  a  great 
gulf  fixed  between  all  those  interested 
in  industry  and  the  paths  of  states- 
manship; and  though  we  were  right 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  have  been 
right  on  this  question  ever  since  — 
though  three  Cabinets  have  been 
wrong,  and  one  of  them  has  not  yet 
put  itself  right— it  is  to  be  held  that 
we  are  not  statesmen,  and  that  those 
men  only  who  could  not  see  what 
was  simply  right  on  this  great,  funda- 
mental, all-absorbing  question,  are 
entitled  to  describe,  and  to  carry  out, 
the  political  policy  of  the  nation.  We 
have  not  hereditary  brain?." 

It  is  rather  new  to  us,  who  remem- 
ber the  instances  of  Peel  and  Glad- 
stone, to  be  told  that  there  is  a  great 
gulf  lixcd  between  all  those  interested 
in  industry  and  the  paths  of  states- 
manship ;  but  we  suppose  tint  some 
license  of  langnagL*  must  be  allowed 
to  an  irritated  man.  Mr  Cobdeu  does 
not  look  upon  the  cose— perhaps  we 
oufilit  rather  to  say,  his  case— as  so 
hopch'ss.  lie  rather  flirts  with  the 
subject.  **  I  confess,'*  says  he,  '•  I 
won't  l>c  chargtMble  wiili  .<uc!i  trans- 
parent hypocrisy  as  to  affect  the 
niodt.'sty  of  not  being  a!>lc  to  be  as 
good  a  Cabinet  Mini'^teras  some  half- 
sCi^ro  gentlemen  now  in  oftice.  I  hope 
it  will  nnt  be  .supposed  that  I  have 
any  am!»i(ion  to  fill  any  such  office. 
1  have  no  such  desin\"  At  this  point, 
a??  WL*  gather  from  the  report,  there 
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were  sereral  cries  of  "  hear,  hear  I" 
from  danderheads  who  pat  m  Utcfil 
constraction  on  everything.  Bat  o« 
wary  friend  was  not  to  be  entrapped 
into  a  broad  decliaatiire  of  olBoe. 
''  Not,'*  continued  he«  "  that  I  thiak, 
where  people  can  hold  office,  and  hold 
their  own  convictions  too,  it  is  not  a 
most  hononrable  and  desirable  post — 
a  post  which  gives  men  great  power 
to  do  good.**  And  with  this  delicate 
hint  to  the  Whigs  that,  if  wanted, 
they  knew  where  to  find  him,  Mr 
Cobdcn  passed  from  the  interesting 
topic.  But  there  Is  a  third  reasoD 
why  the  Radicals  think  it  expedient,  if 
they  can,  to  prevent  the  Ministry  from 
developing  their  measures.  Their  own 
leaders  have  lost  caste,  even  with  tlie 
great  body  of  those  who  were  in 
favour  of  the  Free-Trade  policj.  Mr 
Cobden's  speeches  regarding  the  re* 
duction  of  the  army,  the  diminntion 
of  the  navy,  and  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  any  European  power 
could  think,  for  one  moment,  of  molest- 
ing England,  are  not  forgotten.  The 
nation  now  sees  its  danger;  and 
the  absurd  and  offensive  arrogance  of 
his  former  harangues,  in  one  oi  which 
he  absolutely  offered  to  take  the  whole 
responsibility  of  an  invasion  npoa 
himself,  provided  his  prepoaterooi 
notions  were  carried  into  ctTect,  has 
damaged  most  seriously  what  amooat 
of  reputtition  he  had  acquired.  And 
so  it  is  with  others.  Their  owa 
vanity  leads  them  to  think  that  they 
would  make  most  admirable  ^diBJnie- 
trators  of  public  affairs ;  bat  nobody 
else  thinks  so,  and  their  aspiralioas 
are  not  likely  to  bo  realised.  Ths 
future  of  the  Manchester  men  is  nn- 
doubtedly  bound  up  with  the  orgaai* 
sation  of  an  overbearing;  democra^t 
but  we  have  no  belief  that  such  or- 
ganisation Is  within  their  power.  At 
present  their  game  is  to  be  factions — 
to  impede,  as  mach  as  iu  them  liesi 
the  progress  of  every  Government,  in 
the  hope  that,  by  creating  confn^km, 
they  may  at  least  advance  their  aims. 
And  their  measure  of  success  in  this 
will  depend  greatly  upon  the  poit 
which  the  Whigs  may  take  in  iUa 
preliminary  struggle. 

We  call  it  preliminary,  becanse  ww 
do  not  believe  that  for  any  purely 
factious  resolution  of  the  llonse  of 
Commons  will  the  Earl   of  Derby 
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abaudon  that  trust  which  has  been 
reposed   in   him  by  his  Sovereign. 
Ministers,  we  repeat,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  past.    Their  duty  may 
be  to  give  a  distinct  declaration  of  the 
principle  upon  which  they  intend  to 
act— their  duty  is  to  lay  measures, 
founded  upon  that  principle,  before 
Parliament.    But  as  to  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  principle  itself,  what  is 
that  but  an  old  debate  again  revived 
without  effect — a  palpable  absurdity 
and  loss  of  time  without  any  cones- 
ponding  advantage  ?    Let  us  suppose 
that  Mr  Villicrs^  motion  were  to  be 
met  with  a  direct  negative,  and  that 
the  amendment  were  carried.    What 
would  that  imply?     An  impression, 
possibly,  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  country  had 
not  being  owing  to  the  act  of  1946. 
but  nothing  more.   It  certainlv  wonld 
not  imply  that  the  act  should  be  re- 
pealed ;  and  really  such  discussions 
relating  solely  to  the  past,  and  having 
no  direct  reference  to  the  future,  can- 
not be  held  to  fall  properlv  within  the 
province  of  the  Iiouse  of  Commons. 
If  otherwise,  that  assembly  would 
virtually  become  a  tribunal  for  set- 
tling nice  historical  points,  and  deter- 
minmg  by  vote  the  exact  measure  of 
the  Iwisdom  of  our  ancestors.     Mr 
Villiers  assumes  as  a  premiss  **  that 
the  condition  of  the  country,   and 
especially  of  the  industrial  clsisses,*' 
has    improved.     That   is   liable   to 
challenge.     The  condition  of  some 
branches  of  industry  has  improved, 
while  others  certainly  have  not.    Is 
the  House  to  pronounce,  ex  ctUhedrd^ 
an  opinion  upon  this,  without  hearing 
evidence  ?   Mr  Disraeli's  amendment 
undoubtedly,    supposing    the    term 
^^  working  classes''  to  be  taken  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation,  comes  far  nearer 
the  mark,  and   is  more  expressive 
than  the  vague  phrase  of  the  other. 
But  why  should  there   have    been 
any  discussion  at  all  ?    The  Ministry 
are  willing  to  accept  Free  Trade  as 
a  principle — have  so  dedared  them- 
selves —  and    said,    moreover,    thai 
all  their  measures  shidl  be  firamed 
in  adherence  to  that  policy.     What 
more    can    be    reqmred    of    them? 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  first  accepted 
office  after  the  passing  of  the  Rerorm 
Bill,  we  are  not  aware  that  there  was 
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any  resolution  of  the  Honae  Of  Can- 
mons  proposed,  calling  npon  Mai  to 
state  his  conviction  ihaJt  the  ehaofo 
in  the  representative  system  had  bm 
of  enormous  advantage  to  the  nattoiu 
This  motion  of  Mr  Vlllien,  in  tl« 
face  of  a  clear  declaration  on  the  palt 
of  the  Ministry  as  to  the  polity  Vjf 
which  they  are  to  be  guided,  is  some* 
thinff  totally  new  in  English  hlatoiy. 
Appued  to  Ministers  it  is  enthrely  nn- 
constitutional.  A  vote  may  indeed 
be  taken  oi  want  of  conflaence  In 
Ministers  on  aoconnt  of  somethfaiff 
which  they  have  done  in  thehr  official 
character ;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  can 
be  taken,  before  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  anything  at  aU. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  nnimportaat 
Juncture  in  onr  parliamentaxy  and 
constitntional  history.  If  the  uonae 
of  Commons  has  the  power  of  ncp- 
tivhig  a  Ministry,  not  upon  any  dw- 
tinct  point  of  policy,  but  npon  aa 
abstract  opinion,  a  veiy  larse  poftUm 
of  the  Royal  prerooaave  is  manoi- 
dered.  The  theory  is,  that  the  Sove- 
reign acts  through  her  MMrtenu 
whom  she  selects — those  prq^oaod 
Acts,  the  House  of  OomnuHia  maj 
either  accept  or  oondenm ;  bat  wo 
never  heard  of  a  teat  being  propostd, 
before  action,  relative  to  an  ezlatiiig 
law,  which  had  received  the  saaekiiMi 
of  the  Sovereign,  and  which  it  Wia 
notproposed  to  repeal. 

we  snail  not  venture  to  piodicalo 
the  line  which  the  Whig  par^  nnder 
the  command  of  Lord  John  JEKnaseD, 
may  adopt.  We  only  hope  that  It 
will  be  creditable  to  them  as  support- 
ers of  our  broad  constitatlonar  prin- 
ciples. For  it  is  neither  thefarintereat, 
nor  ours,  nor  that  of  any  well-wlilMr 
of  the  stobility  of  Great  Britahi.  to 
give  countenance  to  the  taridfcwii 
approach  of  Action  at  the  praent 
tume.  What  we  write  is  pon^  . 
speculative:  because,  before  tbeao 

Sages  can  issue  firom  the  presis  tho^ 
ebate,  in  all  human  proba&lity,  will 
be  over ;  but  we  do  eonfeiB  m  himlU 
feelhig  that,  for  his  own  lake^  Lord 
John  RusseU  will  not  ident^  hiaadf 
in  the  present  instance  with  thsiO 
prooeeduigs  of  the  Demooratie  Ite- 
tion. 

But  we  have  another  obserratiQB 
to    make    regarding    Mr   YIlKin' 
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motion.  It  commences  thns :  *^That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Honsc  that 
the  improved  condition  of  the  countrr, 
and  especially  of  the  indastrious 
classes,  is  mainly  the  resnlt  of  recent 
legislation,  and  especiaily  of  the  Act 
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bat  we  cannot,  for  tbe  life  of  at,  «^ 
deretand  how  it  can  be  traced  to  tht 
operation  of  the  Act  of  1846.  It  ii| 
moreover,  remarkable,  that  the  ia^ 
prove ment  takes  place  jast  at  the  tiae 
when  the  imports  of  foreign  grain  an 


of  184G, /or  the  free  admission  of    diminishing  —  a  circnmstance  w\Adk 


foreign  corny  Now,  when  was  the 
commencement  of  this  improved  con- 
dition ? 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  even  by 
the  most  ardent  Free -Traders,  that 
the  year  1851  was  almost  without  a 
parallel  fur  commercial  depression  and 
disaster.  In  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  or 
Bristol,  there  is  not  a  man  engaged  in 
trade  who  cannot  give  distinct  evi- 
dence as  to  this ;  and  the  depression 
continued  over  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  year.  iNiO  will  long  l)e  re- 
membered for  the  depression  in  ma- 
nufactures ;  to  account  for  which,  as 
our  readers  mav  remember,  the  Tree- 
Traders  were  sorely  perplexed.  An 
able  correspondent  of  ours,  writing  in 
April  last,  after  showing  **  that  the 
mercantile  and  trading  interests  were 
left  poorer,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
iHol,  than  they  were  at  its  commence- 
ment, by  twenty  millions  sterling  and 
upwards,"  thus  very  clearly  ami  suc- 
cmctly  described  tho  amount  of  bene- 
fit which  has  accrued  to  the  count rv  : 
*'  Where,  in  the  face  of  these  facts, 
can  be  the  ^prosfMrihf'  i»f  which  the 
Fne-Trader  has  been  drawing  such 
glowing  pieturesV  it  is  not  gl.idden- 
ing  the  vyo?^  of  the  merchant  and  im- 
portiT.  It  has  not  rewarded  the  en- 
ter]»risf  of  the  ship«.)wner.  It  has  not 
filled  the  pockets  of  tb<'  small  trader 
or  the  shopkeeper.  The  mill-owntT 
and  the  manufactunT  have  not  onlv 
not  U'\{  it,  but  ]  am  rontident  that  the 
majority  of  this  rUss  have  sutfen-d 
severelv,  as  the  result  of  the  vear's 
operatii»iis.  The  labourer  and  tlie 
artisan,  with  the  men  of  fixed  money 
ineomc-*,  have  boen  the  only  partii's 
benclirvd  by  the  cheapne.->  of  tlir  past 
year."  If  these  things  are  facts,  not 
fictions,  it  will  necessarily  fr»llow  that 
llie  improvement  to  whirli  Mr  Villiers 
alludi'S,  in  so  far  as  the  greatest 
branches  of  industrv  within  the  conn- 
trv  are  concerned,  can  onlv  date  at 
the  earliest  from  the  commencement 
of  the  present  year  I  That  there  is 
considorable  impnivement  sinee  then, 
we  are  exceedingly  gla<i  to  believe ; 


might  very  well  afford  the  fonndatieB 
for  a  strong  argnmcDt  the  other  way. 
Hut  if  it  be  true,  as  we  say  it  is,  thai, 
until  the  commencement  of  the  preseac 
year  at  the  earliest,  ucitber  trade  aor 
manufactures  were  in  a  satisfactoiy 
condition,  how  is  it  possible  to  eonaect 
thoir  revival  now  with  tbe  Act  ef 
1 84  r>  ?  That  the  working  classes  have 
benefited  by  the  cheapness  of  food, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  ;  bat  that 
is  not  Mr  Villiers"  meaning.  He 
obviously  intends  that  bis  motioa 
shall  have  a  wider  scope,  and  embraee 
interests,  in  the  condition  of  which, 
twelve  months  ago,  there  were  aa 
signs  of  improvement  visible. 

The  amendment,  on  the  other  haad, 
appears  to  us  unchallengeable  In  poiat 
of  fact.  lieyond  donbt  the  oonditieB 
of  the  working  classes  has  been  ia- 
proved.  anil  their  comforts  increased. 
In*  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  occa- 
sioned by  recent  legislation ;  bat 
further  than  that  we  cannot  go.  And 
we  must  say  this,  that,  in  the  face  ef 
such  depression  as  is  allowed  on  dl 
hands  to  have  existed  so  veryieeeady, 
tiie  Ilonse  of  Commons  will  take  a 
mo<:textrflordinar}'and  unpreeedealed 
step,  if  they  adopt  tbe  resolatioa 
which  Mr  Villiers  wishes  thea  to 
accept  without  a  searching  inqaiiy. 
TliPir  vote  will  not  make  that  troe 
which  is  wholly  false,  but  it  nay 
have  the  effect  of  lessening  their  ag- 
gregate reputation  for  sagacity  ia  a 
country  wherein  every  man  con  vernal 
with  commerrial  affairs  can  fbna  hk 
own  cimclnsions. 

This  singular  anxiety,  on  the  part 
of  the  Radicals,  tn  get  a  sort  of  Par- 
liamentary ratification  and  approral 
of  an  act  in  force  and  nnmoleitedv 
leads  us  sometimes  to  suspect  that 
they  themselves  are  not  qnite  at  ease 
as  to  the  working  of  their  favovrile 
measure.  If  they  believe  (which  we 
hfipe  they  do,  seeing  that  tb^  ara  ao 
anxious  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the 
House  of  C-ommons)  that  there  is  a 
distinct  and  intimate  oonnectioB  be- 
tween the  present  improved  condHlea 
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of  the  coantry  and  the  Act  of  1846, 
there  is  uo  conceivable  nse  for  the 
present  motion.  Regard  it  in  what 
view  we  may,  we  cannot  resist  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  a  purely  factions 
assault,  founded  npon  no  patriotic 
motive,  but  intended  to  embarrass, 
and,  if  possible,  defeat  Ministers  in 
the  commencement  of  their  career. 

Faction  has  been  well  portrayed  as 
blind,  for  it  never  calculates  oonse- 
qncnces.  We  can  readily  understand 
the  case  of  a  growing  party  in  the 
State,  strong  in  the  sense  of  its  power, 
its  intelligence,  and  its  popniarity, 
under  able  leaders  and  in  perfect  orga- 
nisation, giving  early  battle  to  the 
supporters  of  another  policy,  whose 
vacillating  and  feeble  movements  be- 
trayed their  inherent  weakness.  Bat 
in  every  such  case  which  has  hitherto 
occurred,  the  object  was  to  win  the 
field  of  battle,  and  to  keep  it.  The 
assaulting  army  contemplated  not 
only  victory,  but  occupation,  and  for 
that  contingency  they  were  prepared. 
We  certainly  know  nothing  of  the 
councils  of  our  political  opponents, 
but  nothing  has  transpired  to  make 
ns  suppose  that  Ix>rd  John  Russell,  or 
any  other  chief  in  opposition,  is  able 
to  form  an  efficient  Ministry,  or  com- 
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Prime  Minister,  Sir  Joshua  Walma- 
ley  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr  Cobden  Secretwry  for  the  Fo- 
reign  Department,  McGregor  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Ttade,  Mr 
Bemal  Osborne  Home  Secretary, 
Bright  Secretary  at  War,  Keogh  at 
the  Colonies,  Kershaw  Master  of  the 
Horse,  and  Lucas  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land I  That  would,  indeed,  be  a 
glorious  day  for  the  bears  upon  Ex- 
change 1  In  such  an  event  one  might 
certainly,  as  Falstaff  says,  *^  buy  land 
as  cheap  as  stinkine  mackerel,**  and 
other  securities  besides.  Even  in  the 
view  that  a  coalition  could  be  effected 
between  a  certain  section  of  the  Whigs 
and  the  Radicals,  and  something  like 
a  competent  Ministry  in  point  of 
talent  and  respectability  fbrmed — 
what  would  be  the  result  ?  An  im- 
mediate attempt  to  force  oiiganie 
changes — ^whirlwind  legislation,  sndi 
as  Mr  Bright  contemplates,  durected 
against  those  portions  of  our  national 
institutions  which  hitherto  have  been 
accounted  meet  sacred ;  a  long  poiod 
of  violent  internal  commotion,  and 
that,  too,  at  a  time  when  onr  utmost 
vigilance  is  required  to  provide  against 
external  danger.  What  a  triumph 
to  those  who  detest  liberal  and  con- 


mand   a  Parliamentary  majority,   if    stitntioual  government  is  conveyed  In 


Lord  Derby  were  to  resign  to-morrow. 
(Mir  own  belief  is  that  uo  such  Minis* 
try  eoiild  be  found  :  certain  of  this 
we  are,  that  few  men  of  intelligence 
ill  tlie  country,  beyond  mere  partisans, 
are  (lesin)UA  of  witnessing  the  experi- 
ment. The  old  Whig  party  is  in  a 
woise  position  than  it  was  when  Lord 
John  ll'issell  left  office.  Without  a 
ckar  coalition  with  the  Radical, 
they  (onld  hardly  constmct  a  Ministry, 
c4Ttainlv  not  conduct  with  credit  the 
public  business  of  the  country;  and 
wo  have  already  stated  onr  reasons 
for  thinking  that  no  such  coalition 
will  take  place.  One  man  of  versatile 
ability  they  have  apparently  gained, 
and  that  is  Sir  James  Graham ;  but 
his  accei^Mon  will  not  make  up  for  the 
lo4d  uf  l^)rd  Palnierston  and  Sir 
(;e«»rjjc  (in'v.  The  Radicals,  we 
doubt  not,  believe  that  they  oonld 
form  a  government ;  but  nobody 
else  believes  it.  We  can  almost 
fancy  that  we  see  the  ooostenation 
in  the  City,  on  the  morning  on  wbloh 
it  is  declared  that  Joseph  Home  b 


tlie  fact,  that,  the  very  week  after  the 
great  champion  and  peacemaker  of 
England  had  been  laid  in  his  tomb 
with  national  honours  and  lamenta- 
tion, the  Parliament  of  Britain  should 
assemble,  not  to  dhicnss  measures  at  a 
crisis  foretold  bv  the  warning  voice  of 
the  deceased,  but  to  brangle  about 
the  words  of  a  motton  relative  to  a 
bygone  act  of  the  L^gislatnre,  which 
it  was  not  proposed  to  disturb  1  And 
yet  this  act  of  insensate  folly  may  be 
supported  by  those  who  ought  to  hare 
known  better  —  by  men  who  have 
been  Ministers  ere  now,  and  who 
hope  to  be  Ministers  again ;  but  who, 
in  acting  thus,  and  in  making  them* 
selves  the  slaves  of  faction,  most 
grievously  endanger  the  honour  and 
the  reputation  of  their  names. 

We  care  veiy  little  what  constmo- 
Uon  mi^  be  placed  upon  onr  remarks ; 
and  we  ears  the  less,  beeanse,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  House  of  Odoi* 
mens  will  probably  have  aAndicatsd 
en  the  matter  befoie  this  Number  ef 
the  Magaalne  ean  i«ae  ftem  the 
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press.  That  circamstancc  will  at 
least  save  us  from  the  charge  of  nn- 
dne  partisanship.  Bat  we  do  con- 
fess that  we  feel  at  the  present  time 
an  anxiety  far  beyond  that  which  wo 
have  felt  for  many  years.  Impressed 
by  a  strong  sense  of  the  wrong  which 
we  conceived  to  be  done  to  the 
agricultural  interest  of  Britain  by 
the  violent  change  which  was  ef- 
fected some  six  years  ago  —  and 
not  less  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion, that  the  method  by  which 
the  change  was  carried  was  not 
in  accordance  with  what  ought  to 
be  the  honourable  course  of  an  Eng- 
lish statesman — we  have  fought  the 
battle  to  the  last,  with  what  ability 
we  could  command.  Even  now, 
taking  circumstances  as  they  were 
in  1846,  we  can  acknowledge  no 
change  of  opinion.  With  a  restricted 
currency,  causing  periodical  commer- 
cial couvulsions,  and  an  enormous 
debt,  which  necessitated  the  collection 
of  a  prodigious  revenue,  wc  could  not 
conceive  how  the  industry  of  this 
country  would  be  able  to  cope,  on 
equal  terms,  with  the  comparatively 
untaxed  products  of  other  more  fa- 
voured countries.  Since  then,  some 
portion  of  the  difficulty  has  been  re- 
moved, by  means  which  certainly 
were  not  contemplated  by  the  authors 
of  the  legislative  measures  of  1846. 
The  discovery  of  the  gold-fields  has 
operated  until  now,  and  may  operate 
still  farther,  if  no  insidious  attempt  is 
made  to  deprive  the  nation  of  the 
benefit,  as  a  virtual  abrogation  of 
those  wretched  currency  laws,  which 
have  been  the  curse  of  Britain  since 
they  were  enacted,  but  which  not 
many  could  be  brought  to  understand. 
Even  now,  the  effects  of  that  discovery 
seem  to  be  unappreciated  by  members 
of  the  British  Legislature.  '  A  motion 
like  that  of  Mr  Villiers,  which  ex- 
cludes all  notice  of  the  most  memor- 
able fact,  tinanrially  speaking,  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  miucs  of  the 
New  World  were  first  laid  open  to 
the  search  of  the  Old,  ar^^ues  the  most 
con!<ummate  ignorance  of  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  working  of  the  monetary 
system.  But,  making  every  allowance 
for  this  unexpected!  relief,  our  faith  in 
the  soundness  of  the  protective  policy 
remains  unshaken.  The  day  may 
not  bo  far  distant  when  public  opi- 
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nion,  taught  by  experience,  majr  «■- 
dergo  a  remanuible  chaoge  with  n- 
gard  to  this  important  question.    And 
though  that  remark  may  excite  ftom 
our  opponents  an  emphatle  respoBW 
of  **  Never ! "  we  wonld  pray  thea  te 
remember  that   tbeir    triomph    km 
been  mainly  owing  to  drcomaUDeei 
altogether   beyond   hnman    contnL 
But  we  have  no  wish  to  reyive  con- 
troversy.   That  the  country  maj  be 
prosperous  under  the  accepted  poOqf 
is  our  earnest  hope  and  prayer;  and 
it  wonld  very  ill  become  na  to  aaaaiN 
a  tone  of  stubborn  dogmaUam  on  a 
subject  which,  as  we  haTC  already 
said,  has  assumed  an  altered  aapeet 
within  a  very  short  time,  from  canrni 
which  were  not  and  conld  not  be 
anticipated  by  the  wisdom  of  man. 

We  await,  with  mnch  anxieu-,  the 
announcement  of  the  Miniateiiaf  mea-> 
sures.  These  will,  aa  a  matter  ef 
course,  be  subjected  to  tlie  moat  rig)d 
scrutiny,  and  wo  may  be  anre  tfitt 
an  opposition  so  recklewly  commcneed 
will  not  be  allowed  to  alnmber.  One 
section  of  the  Liberal  party,  with  a 
selfishness  which  really  reqnirea  ean- 
siderable  hardihood  to  acknowledge, 
have  avowed  their  determination  to 
oppose  any  measure  which  may  be 
calculated  directly  or  indirectly  to 
afford  any  relief  to  the  anflering  in- 
terests of  the  country.  Tlieae  geraa- 
men  do  not  even  pretend  to  raanet 
the  ordinary  mlea  of  joatioe.  iMj 
have  abrogated  the  Com 
they  will  not  consent  to 
even  to  mitigate  one  of  the 
burdens  which  waa  laid  npon  the 
landed  interest,  in  reapect  of  the 
existence  of  those  lawa.  It  ia  of  na 
use  demonstrating  to  themt  that  yen 
might  with  equal  jostice  deprive  a 
man  of  half  bis  income,  and  yet 
tinue  to  levy  from  1dm  the 
amount  of  direct  taxation  aa 
They  will  hear  nothing  of  acQi 
of  taxation ;  and  no  wonder,  ~ 
as  matters  stand  at  presenti  they  do 
not  contribute  their  nir  share  to  the 
public  burdens  of  the  country.  Tlqr 
act,  and  glor^  in  it,  npon  the  oU 
marauding  pnnciple  that  "might  la 
right  ; "  and  they  say,  that  belong 
ing  to  a  peculiar  claae,  and  repreaent- 
ing  a  particular  Intereat,  they  nnDl 
care  for  it,  and  it  only,  iifeapectltn 
of  every  other.    It  ia  highfy 
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tabic  to  the  age  that  language  siieh 
as  this  should  be  tolerated  by  any 
auditory  without  marks  of  distinct  re- 
probation. It  amounts  to  a  broad  and 
plain  acknowledgment  that  the  public 
weal  is  not  to  be  regarded  when  opposed 
to  private  interest — a  sentiment  cer- 
tainly the  reverse  of  patriotic,  and 
equally  opposed  to  the  leading  dogmata 
of  republicanism.  But  all  that  matters 
nothing.  As  in  commercial  specula- 
tion no  man  cares  for  his  brother, 
but  rather  tries  if  possible  to  outwit 
him,  so  do  some  of  our  commercial 
legislators  maintain  that  all  tricks  are 
allowable  in  politics  as  well  as  trade, 
and  that  the  game  of  ^^  Beggar  my 
neighbour  "  may  be  fitly  i^ayed  in 
Parliament.  It  requires  no  searching 
glance  to  discover  in  this  the  symp- 
toms of  profound  demoralisation ;  but 
wc  should  wrong  the  Legislature,  and 
even  the  Liberal  party,  were  we  to 
assume  that  even  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  them  sympathised  with  so 
sordid  an  avowal.  There  may  be, 
and  there  is,  great  difference  of 
opinion,  both  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  claims  for  relief  which  may  be 
urged  on  the  part  of  any  interest  In 
the  country  which  has  suffered  under 
recent  legislation,  and  as  to  the 
natnrc  of  the  means  which  ought  to 
be  applied  remedially.  These  are 
fair  subjects  of  discussion,  and  we 
trust  they  will  be  discussed  in  a  be- 
coming spirit ;  but,  looking  to  the 
speeches  which  have  already  ema- 
nated from  Manchester,  we  must  be 
prepared  for  a  violent  opposition  to 
every  measure  which  has  a  tendency 
to  heal  the  sores  which  the  recent 
differences  have  engendered.  It  is  in 
these  discussions  that  the  element  of 
patriotism,  where  it  exists,  must  show 
itself  in  opposition  to  the  blind  at- 
tacks of  faction.  Surely  the  welfare 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  countnr  is 
a  matter  of  far  greater  moment  than 
any  party  triumph ;  surely  it  would 
be  wise  to  reconcile  classes  which 
have  been  arrayed  in  opposition,  not 
to  irritate  those  who  are  still  smart- 
ing under  a  sense  of  recent  Injury. 
Let  the  Ministry  be  judged  by  its 
acts  and  its  measures.  If  the  latter 
are  not  such  as  the  country  has  good 
reason  to  expect,  or  of  which  it  can 
conscientiously  approve,  then  the  reins 
of  government  must  necessarily  pass 


into  other  hands.  Boi,  above  ail 
things,  It  is  needM  that  discord 
should  cease  at  home.  Awfbl  is  the 
responsibility  which  those  wlU  incor 
who  lend  their  countenance  and  aid 
to  faction,  at  a  time  when  foreign 
events  of  great  significance  have  al 
last  aroused  the  nation  from  Its 
lethargic  torpor,  and  dissipated  the 
dream  of  fancied  security  in  whioh 
we  had  so  long  indulged.  Possibly 
the  alarm  may  not  be  followed  by 
any  corresponding  aggression,  for  a 
wakefid  and  watchftil  policy  will  ever 
be  found  the  best  safeffnwd  against 
outward  attacks ;  -but  lor  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  we  have  evidently 
no  security.  And  very  blind  we 
must  be  If  we  cannot  read,  in  the  late 
history  of  France,  a  lesson  of  the 
most  emphatic  warning  against  a  de- 
mocratic movement.  Mr  Bright  and 
his  fellows  are  using  just  now,  though 
perhaps  unconsciously,  the  v^  same 
language  which,  firom  the  mouths  of 
the  Frcnch  democrats,  led  to  the 
subversion  of  the  monarchy,  the 
disorganisation  of  society,  the  de- 
struction of  credit,  and  the  reign  of 
the  barricades.  And  what  has  ibl* 
lowed?  Slaughter,  rapine,  almosl 
civil  war,  the  suppreskon  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  rdgn 
of  a  military  dictator.  Is  it  to  ac- 
complish such  ends  as  these  that  we 
are  asked  to  change  our  system,  to  |;ive 
Increased  rapidity  to  the  deliberatums 
of  our  senate,  or  rather  to  dispense 
with  any  deliberation  at  all— to  infose 
more  of  the  popular  element,  as  it  is 
called,  into  our  Instltndons ;  to  trust 
to  the  '*  Instinct "  of  the  masses  (k  the 
nation,  and  not  to  the  calm  Jndgment 
of  its  wisest  and  its  best  ?  Never  has 
democracy,  thouj^h  rebuked  bv  Provi- 
dence wherever  it  has  reured  its  head, 
experienced  a  more  eigne!  rebnke  Uun 
in  this  latest  histance  of  France.  It 
Is  of  no  avail  that  the  men  wlio  were 
themselves  the  chief  instigators  of  the 
movement,  rail  in  their  odle  agafaist 
that  tyranny  which  was  tiie  inevitable 
consequence  <tfthehr  misdeeds.  BUnd 
with  faction,  they  conld  not  see  what 
they  were  dofaiff— they  conld  not  per- 
ceive that  ead  step  made  towards 
pure  democrat. was  subversive  of 
the  nation's  libertieB.  Long  Indeed 
may  It  be  befiHre  onr  eoontiy,  Messed 
with  nadonal  liber^  and  fm  instltft- 
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tions,  shall  be  led,  by  the  instigation 
of  demagogaes,  to  plunge  into  a  simi- 
lar chaos. 

Where  there  are  dcmagognes,  fac- 
tion is  of  coarse  to  be  found.  It  is 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  it 
should  sliow  its  bead  amongst  us;  but 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  well-wisher  of 
the  country  to  do  his  utmost  to  keep 
it  down.  It  is  far  Ics.h  open  faction 
that  we  fear,  than  that  kind  of  it 
which  makes  its  approach  under  the 
more  respectable  name  of  party. 
Many  men  who  would  shrink  from 
being  broadly  factious,  and  who  would 
indignantly  deny  tlic  charge,  do  ne- 
Ycrthelcss  commit  faction  by  trusting 
implicitly  to  their  lenders,  and  by 
treading  diligently  in  their  footsteps. 
For  eveu  the  leaders,  when  thoy  act 
from  what  has  very  aptly  been  termed 
*'  mixed  motives,"  are  not  unfre- 
quonily  driven  into  faction,  their  own 
heart.s  too  often  deceiving  them  as  to 
the  purity  of  their  conduct.  There 
are  many  temptations  in  the  way  of 
a  i>olitician ;  and  perhaps  that  man 
would  be  more  than  mortal  who  did 
not  occasionally  feel  an  impulse  to 
take  advantage  of  an  adversary's  un- 


guarded position ;  but  there  is  m  vast 
difference  between  that  and  m  deli- 
berate and  preooooerted  attack  made^ 
not  for  any  real  public  end,  bnt  aim- 
ply  for  the  pnrposes  of  moleatatioo. 
It  remains  yet  to  be  seen  how  this 
debate  will  be  conducted,  and  how  it 
will  terminate.  For  oarselyea  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  characterising 
this  as  a  deliberate  factions  effort, 
and  not  as  a  fair  and  legitimate  party 
movement ;  because  we  are  nnable  to 
see  any  absolute  advantage  which 
could  be  gained  by  any  party  or  anj 
principle  by  the  adoption  of  Mr  Yil- 
Hers*  motion.  If  it  is  simply  intended 
as  a  censure  upon  Protectionists,  it  is 
senseless  and  out  of  place.  It  has  no 
proper  reference  to  future  policy,  apart 
from  the  amendment;  because  that 
is  as  clearly  expressed  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other.  It  gives  no  further  secu- 
rity for  the  contiunance  of  the  present 
system  of  commercial  policy,  than  is 
accorded  by  the  general  acquiescence 
of  the  nation,  and  the  direct  declara- 
tion of  Ministers.  In  a  word,  it  is 
factious;  aud,  as  such,  we  sincerely 
trust  that  it  will  not  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Constantinople,  sketches  at,  1 64. 

Consumers,  effects  of  the  increased  supply 
of  gold  on  the,  206. 

Coombing,  an  Australian  residence,  308. 

Cooper,  J.  F.,  representations  of  the 
American  Indians  by,  681. 

CORNEILLE  and  ShAKSPEARB,  397. 

Corneille,  influence  of,  on  France  and  the 

French  Revolution,  398. 
Corobbery  or  Australian  dance,  a,  302. 
Corruption,  prevalence  of,  in  China,  100. 
Corunna,  sketch  of,  747. 
Cotton,  produce  of,  by  the  United  States, 

and  its  distribution,  570. 


Cotton  manafiMtarM,  inereaaed  datiet  oo^ 

levied  by  the  Zollverein,  557 — increise 

of,  in  the  United  Stotes,  506. 
Country,  state  of  the,  766. 
Crabbc,  Jeffrey's  eriticism  on,  470. 
Craigcrook,  Jeffrey's  resideaee  at,  282. 
Cranstoun,  George,  sketch  of,  bj  Lord 

Cockbum,  270. 
Crusader's  March,  the,  S72. 
Cuba,  immigration  of  QiineM  Imbonrcn 

into,  100. 
Cypress  swamp,  sketch  of  a,  688. 
Daily  News,  tJie,  on  the  Deibj  admini** 

tration,  357. 
Darnley,  the  character  of,  620. 
Day  dreams,  by  H.  6.  K. — ^Vox  daoun- 

tis  in  eremo,  518 — To  mj  danglitor, 

5 1 5— a  Farewell,  i6. — The  brid^grooo, 

516 — Summer,   \h, — Oribates,  757 — I 

will  look  unto  the  hills,  {6. — MndCy 

758— Eyening  song,  ih. 
Death  op  the  Dukb  of  WiLLiifOTOiri 

the,  517. 
Deer-stalking,  requisites  for,  22L 
Democracy,  alliance  between,  and  popeiy, 

114— new  definition  of  the  word  bj 

Lord  John  Russell,  641. 
Democrats,  the  party  called,  in  the  Uaitad 

States,  46. 
Denmark,  increased  stringency  of   the 

t^&riff  of,  565. 
Derby,  the  Earl  of,  bis  appeal  to  thi 

COUNTRY,  249. 

Derby,  the  Earl  of,  his  ykeskxt  poa* 
TiON,  354. 

Derby,  lord,  the  Militia  Bill  introdaeed 
by,  18 — the  attacks  of  the  Newqp^en 
on  him,  120  et  teq, — as  the  opponent  of 
popery  and  democracy,  858  attack  bj 
Sir  James  Graham  on  him,  8^4— hii 
declaration  regarding  Free  Trade^  761. 

Derby  administration,  the  attadu  of  Ift* 
Newspaper  press  on  the,  854  H  we^ — 
yirulence  of  the  Whigs  against  tlity 
636— inveteracy  of  fkotion  against  tliOy 
759. 

Deserters,  punishment  of,  in  Egypt,  454. 

Dies  Dorealeb,  No.  IX.,  Chrislo|dior 
under  Canvass,  133 — the  invooationa  of 
the  ancient  poets,  ib, — thoee  of  Ifilton, 
134— the  Muse  of  poetry,  137— Mil- 
ton's manner  of  representation,  142— 
the  ethical  dogma  of  Paradise  Loet^ 
149 — No.  X.,  Discussion  on  Pteadise 
Lost  continued,  373. 

Dinner,  a  Spanish,  716. 

Disraeli,  Mr,  attacks  of  Cobden,  Sec  on, 
262 — his  speech  at  Aylesbury,  265 — 
his  fitness  for  his  position,  869^--attaek 
by  Sir  James  Graham  on  him,  864 — Ids 
amendment  to  Mr  Villiers'  motion,  766. 

Disunionists,  party  of,  in  the  Uniiwl 
States,  46. 

Dock  battalions,  ineffideney  of  tlie,  in  tlM> 
field,  13. 
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Dogs,  training,  &c.  of,  for  gronse-Bhoot- 
iog,  226. 

Domestic  life,  change  regarding,  in 
France,  545 — sketches  of,  in  Spain, 
716. 

Ddring,  George,  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
Flagellants  by,  596. 

Doaglas,  Sir  Howard,  on  the  defences 
of  England,  20. 

Drama,  modem  influence  of  the,  397 — ^in- 
fluence of  the,  in  France,  and  its  pre- 
sent state,  727. 

Drummond,  Mr,  speech  of,  on  taxation, 
263. 

Edinburgh  Reriew,  Lord  Cockbom  on  the, 
270— the  esUblishment  of  it,  276— the 
criticisms  on  the  poems  of  Words- 
worth in  it,  461 — attack  on  Lord  John 
Russell  by  it,  644. 

Education,  views  of  Lord  Derby  on,  120 — 
the  general  cry  for  it,  and  its  true  mo- 
tive^  434— an  American  on  the  defi- 
ciency of,  in  France,  727. 

Egerton's  Winter's  Tour  in  India,  review 
of,  86. 

Egypt,  sketches  by  Dr  Alton  in,  748. 

Elections,  results  of  the,  264 — excite- 
ment of  the,  634. 

Electioneering  Frauds,  on,  440. 

Elephant  hunt  in  Nepaul,  an,  90. 

Emigration,  influence  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries on,  98— the  great  increase  of 
it,  208 — the  annnal  amount  of  it  from 
1810  to  1851,  209— the  caases  of  its 
increase,  210  —  new  direction  of  it 
to  Australia  induced  by  the  gold 
discoveries,  300  —  employment  given 
to  shipping  by  it,  572. 

Encumbered  Estates  commission,  tales 
under  the,  in  Ireland,  214. 

England,  increase  of  Popery  in,  714. 

English  mob,  difference  between  an,  and 
a  French,  398. 

English  'press,  [violenee  of  the,  against 
Louis  Napoleon,  724. 

Erskine,  Henry,  sketch  of,  by  Lord  Cock- 
bum,  271. 

Erzroum,  journey  ftrom,  to  Tabrii^  176. 

Europeans,  life  of,  in  Persia,  181. 

EvE.Mi.Mo  Sojro,  by  H.  G.  K.,  758. 

Export  trade,  losses  on  the,  and  their 
causes,  212. 

Faction,  predominance  of  tlM  spirit  of, 
759. 

Famine",  frequency  of,  and  their  rttaltf 

in  diina,  107. 
Fabewkll,  a,  by  H.  O.  K.,  515. 
Fergunon,  Mr,  on  the  Fkeneh  tariff;  561. 
Fictions  for  Fuhcr  Finaurat,  545. 
Fine  Arts,  fhiuds  connected  with  the,  439. 
Finance  Reform  Associations,  en,  #45. 
Ficiroy,  Sir  Charles,  gOT^raor  of  New 

South  Wales,  801. 
FLAORLLAint,  PiLonncAoi  ov  tbi^  596. 
Flies,  artificial,  preparmtioB  of,  tfil. 


Fly-fishing  in  sea  lochs,  on,  225. 

FORXION  CoUllTRIISy  THE  RttTRICnVI 
TARIFFS  OF,  554. 

Foreign  relations,  present  state  of,  1. 

France,  the  motives  of,  for  hostility 
against  England,  8— her  military  sys- 
tem, 4 — her  probable  conduct  to  Eng- 
land in  the  event  of  the  conquest  of 
the  Utter,  5~her  position  under  Na- 
poleon and  at  present  for  the  invasion, 
7 — force  available  for  it,  9 — present 
state  of  her  navy,  17  et  m^.— change 
as  regards  domestic  life  in,  and  the 
causes  of  it,  545— increasing  stringency 
of  her  tariif  against  British  mann- 
fkctnres,  560— the  position  of  Lonia 
Napoleon  in,  and  danger  to  Great 
Britain  from  it>  642— present  aspect  of, 
724— indiflbrence  as  to  politics  in,  725 
— an  American  on  its  state,  proepeets^ 
Ac.,  726— infiuence  of  the  dnunn  in, 
and  its  character,  728— the  eonp  d'MnI 
of  December,  730. 

Francis  II.,  marriage,  &c.  of  Qneen  Marj. 
to,  626. 

Free  Trade,  views  of  Lord  Derby,  &«. 
on,  120 — deereased  amount  of  Agrienl- 
tural  prodnee  nnder,  211 — ^inoreiMd 
amount  of  Poor  rates,  212. 

Free-Tradert,  falsifieation  of  tlie  pn* 
dictions  of  the,  121, 554— dtMiida  of 
the,  from  the  ndalftry,  759. 

French  dramas  the  BMHiem,  itf  ehara«t«r, 
&c,  728. 

French  Mob,  diflnenee  between  a,  mad 
an  English,  398. 

French  Revolntion,  influence  of  ComeOln 
on  the,  898. 

From  Stamrovl  to  Tarrix,  168. 

Fugitive  Slave  bill,  the,  691 .  *^ 

Garrisons,  foroe  requisite  for,  in  Grent 
Britain,  11. 

Gb!VBRAL  EuBCriOR,  TBS,  114. 

General  Eleetion,  disagreeables  of  a,  218 

— ^tme  natnre  of  tlie  strnggle  involfnd 

in  the  preeent  oat,  249. 
GonevieTt,  n  tale,  by  Alphoost  Karr, 

71. 
Gennanie  League^   mtrietive  tariff  of 

the,  556. 
Germany,  sketehes  of  tlie  soelal  stat«  of, 

daring  the  ftrarteenth  oentniy,  596. 
Gbowrie  Ghni,  the,  90. 
Gibraltar,  sketdM  at,  721. 
Glass,  laerMMd  dntlas  en,  lertid  by  tlM 

Zollvertin,  557. 
Goethe's  WUImIm  MtisUr,  Jitoy^  !•• 

view  of,  478. 
GoLD-^SHmutioii  — Fmuboii  Mm^ 

pmci    Taaution,  MS» 
Gold,  the  laerMMd  aaaaal  Mffif  ^i 

988— lu  itdnoed  pfioa,  iw— the  Tkmm 

OB  tlio  eftota  to  W  oaMpotod  from 

tUt,  S04-tlM  im  ihiufwi  of  tt  ia 

Aaatnlia,  881. 
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Gold  discoveries,  effects  of  the,  on  Emi- 
gration, 98 — and  on  currency,  &i%,  7tj8. 

Gold  fields  in  Australia,  sketches  in  the, 
310. 

Golde:!  Agk,  the,  521. 

GnUiam,  Sir  James,  present  position, 
&c.  of,  115 — speech  of,  at  his  election 
for  Carlisle,  250 — review  of  his  ponitiou 
and  prospects,  358 — as  the  leader  of 
the  Popish  party,  361— his  proceed- 
ings, speeches,  &c.,  3()2— his  isolated 
position,  367. 

Grain,  diminished  amount  of,  raised  in 
Great  Britain,  211,  215. 

Granada,  sketches  uf  Popish  worship  in, 

Great  Britain,  the  present  position  of, 
with  regard  to  furei^n  natiuns,  1  — lier 
liability  to  attack,  2  et  .v*/.— probable 
conduct  of  France  to  her  in  the  event 
of  her  coniiues^t  by  that  power,  5  tt  fnj. 
— her  danger  from  Napuleoii  less  thuii 
that  at  iire:<!ent  existing;  from  Kraiice.  7 
— force  available  fur  her  defence,  1* — 
garrisons;  require*!  in.  II  —  present  ^tate 
of  her  navy,  17  <f  .'*»7. — igiiora.iee  pre- 
valent in,  with  ri.»gard  to  the  l.'liiue.'^e, 
lU5^-deerease  of  the  population  of, 
2i»y — diminished  amonni  ot  agricul- 
tural protluce  raibeil  in,  211  —  de- 
pendence of  her  upon  foreign  eonutries 
induced  by  Free  Trade,  215--tbe  na- 
tional boastings  of,  432 — increase  of 
Popery  in,  711. 

Greek  and  Hindu  mythologies,  Jeifrey 
on  tbe,  472. 

Grey,  Sir  George,  the  defeat  of,  in  Nor- 
thumberland, 2  (.•(). 

Gringo,  Harry,  tlie  Putt'  off  Pernambuco, 
by,  7:i;1. 

Grou.se  r^huoting,  on,  22ii. 

GriZDX's    C'ORNKII.LK     AND      SlIAK^FEARK, 

3!*7. 
Hamilton's   Account  of  Nepaul,  review 
of.  «<;. 

Hnmniet,  an  Arab  Sheik,  l.'iS. 

HaN.Na's  LiFK  of  CllAl.MKKS,  VuL.  IV., 
SoMK  RKMvnK^>  uN,  .'U'J. 

Hare,  the  Alpine,  liabit-,  \.e.  of,  229. 
H.Miiaii-',  Jftfrey*.-*  eriti«.i-«ui  on,  470. 
Hin;ijo£>a,     a      .Spanish      contrabandist, 

722. 
Holidays,  thk,  (\'^\. 
Holland,    inrreasfd    stringency    of    tlie 

tariff  of,  5<)4-  importations   of  bugar 

into  Aui-tralia  fm:!),  r*74. 
Home  Market,  failure  of  the,  it 4  etiects, 

212. 
Honesty,  the  national  boast  of,  433  </ 

Horace  of  < 'orneille,  the,  40O. 

Hor>e,  antipathy   between  the,  and    the 

Camel,  I7J». 
House  of  Commons,  attack  by  Mr  Bright 

on  tlie,  7(i3. 


Hussein  Aga,  gofWBor  «f  SaaBAar.  4^1, 

454. 
^*  I  WILL  LOOK  UNTO  THB  BXUM^    Bo^  ^ 

H.  G.  K.,  757> 
Icely,  Mr,  an  Australian  settler,  302. 
I  mage- worship  under  Popoj,  pvemlnM 

of,  714. 
Import  trade,  lones  on  the,  212. 
Inchmahome,  residence  of  <^iiO«a  Haiy 

at,  (;24. 
Income-tax,  injustice,  &o.  of  the,  217- 
India,  rc^ult3  of  the  rednctioii   of  oar 

force  in,  15. 
Indians  of  North  America,   sketches  of 

the,  683. 
Indulgences,  the  modem  system  of. 

Popery,  722. 
Indu>trial  classes,  effects  of  the 

su])ply  of  gold  on  the,  206. 
Infidelity,  prevalence  of,  in  Spain,  7 IS. 
Inundations,  frequency  of,  in  China,  107. 
Invocations  of  the  ancient   poets,  the, 

13.x 
Ireland,  probable  effects  of    a  FrenA 

invasion   on,   13  —  diminution   of  the 

population  of,  21 0— dimiuiAhed  prodao- 

tiou  of  wheat  in,  21 1 — sales  under  the 

Kricumbi>red   Estates    Commission  in, 

214 — Jurv  trial  and  its   reanltt  !■, 

4:52. 
Irish  elections,  conduct  of  the    Popiik 

priests  at,  360. 
Iribh  police,   inefficiency  of    the»  M  a 

regular  force,  1*2. 
Iron,  increased  duties  on,  leried  hj  Ikl 

Zollverein,  557. 
Jachman,  King  of  Sennaar,  452. 
Jamaica,  ruined  state  of,  213 — — igWr 

tion  to  AuNtralia  f^m,  442. 
JiFFUFv,  Part  I.,  2h*.0— Part  IL,  46L 
.Jerus  ilem.  picture  of,  by  l>r  AitOB,  7S8L 
Jews,  cruelties  against  the,  in  the  dvk 

ages,  5i»7— Dr  Aiton  on  the,  754. 
Joohmus,  general,  career  of,  168. 

JOIKNKY  TO  Ma.NDBRA,  A,  446. 

.1  Utiles,  the  ^y^tem  of  election  of,  in  the 
l.'iiiied  States,  47. 

Jung   Hahadoor,  the   Nepanli 
notices  of,  02  ft  teq.  panim, 

Jurv  trial,  boa»tings  regarding;  nad 
folly,  4;J2. 

Kafirs,  traditions  regarding  the,  46ft. 

Kanilin.  the  town  of,  440. 

Kangaroo  hunting  in  Australia,  309. 

Kahk,  Ai.phunsk,  71. 

Katik  Stkwakt,  Part  I.,  chapb  L,  29— 
eliap.  ii.,  26  -  chap,  iii.,  29— ehap.  iv., 
33    ehap.  ▼.,  36— chap.  Ti.,  39     ehnp 
vii..  42— Part  II.,  chap.  Tiii.,  182— 
ehap.  ix.,    1S5— chap,  x.,  188    ehny 
\i..  11)1- ehap.  xii.,  194— ^ap.  zUL, 
1 2(8  -  Part  III.,  chap,  ziv.,  38fi     shnp 
XV.,  2J!«»  --chap,  xvi.,  *289--^hap.  zriLi 
2<«2— chap.  zviiL,  293»ehap  six. 
-Part  IV.,  ehap.  xx.,  415— ehap. 
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417'-chap.zzii.,421 — ohap.  lodiL,  428 
— chap,  xxiv.,  425 — chap,  xxv.,  429 — 
chap,  xxvi.,  430 — Part  V.,  ohap.  xxTiL, 
533 — chap,  xxviii.,  535~-€hapk  xxiz.^ 
538 — ohap.  xzx.,  54 1  — chap,  zzxi.,  543. 

Keats,  Je£frey*s  criticism  on,  470. 

Kelly,  Sir  Fitzroy,  on  the  diminished 
amount  of  agrioulioral  prodace  raised 
in  Great  Britain,  211. 

Kemble,  John,  and  Lord  Jeffirej,  284 
note. 

Kerr,  Dr,  the  finder  of  the  Kerr  hundred- 
weight, 307,  311. 

Kirkpatrick's  account  of  Nepanl,  reyiew 
of,  86. 

Kourdii,  sketches  of  the,  176. 

Kustoora  of  Nepaul,  the,  96. 

Lancet,  the,  on  the  adaUerailons  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  433. 

Last  of  the  Mohicans,  remarks  on  the, 
681. 

Laugliing  Jackass,  the,  308. 

Lawson,  Mr,  an  Anstralian  settler,  302. 

Letheudy  case,  the,  320. 

Liberals,  disunited  state  of  the,  637. 

Liguori  on  the  Virgin,  719. 

Linens,  increased  duties  on,  levied  by 
the  ZoUverein,  557. 

Linlithgow  palace,  birth  of  Queen  Mary 
at,  623. 

Lipsiu8*8  Dog,  story  of,  and  its  applietp 
tion,  444. 

Live  Stock,  diminished  produce  of,  in 
Great  Britain,  211. 

Liverpool,  the  election  for,  and  influence 
of  the  triumph  of  the  Conserratives  in 
it,  257 — its  openness  to  foreign  attack, 
563. 

London,  temptation  offered  to  fbreign 
attack  by,  2— ease  with  which  it  might 
be  reached,  3 — force  aTailable  for  its 
defence,  12 — results  of  the  elections  fbxv 
257. 

Long  line,  fishing  with  the,  224. 

Louis  Napoleon,  views  of,  with  regard 
to  Great  Britain,  3 — his  present  posi- 
tion in  France,  4 — the  attacks  of  the 
English  press  on  him,  440 — his  position 
in  France,  and  danger  to  Great  Britain 
from  him,  642 — the  violence  of  the 
English  press  against,  724 — the  oonp 
d'etat  of  December,  730. 

Lytton,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer,Iii8  speeoh  at 
the  hustings,  368. 

M'Nair  &  Co.,  Messrs,  on  the  Silk  trade^ 
562. 

Macquarrie  plains,  a  settler  in,  802. 

Mahtabur  Singh,  death  of,  9% 

Maine  liquor  law  question,  the,  in  the 
United  States,  45. 

Major  Moss,  a  campajgning  reaini- 
scence,  692. 

Malaga,  sketches  in,  712. 

Malta,  sketches  at,  747. 

Manchester  movembnt,  thb,  769. 
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IJMiffhertwp  pMfar, 

791. 
IfAnchesler  Mhool,  viewi  of  tiwi  wtth 

regard  to  war,  %  5  §t  mq^-^^wtSimn^ 

Tienoe  of  Lord  John  RoiieU  t^Hitu 

1 17— fUsehood  of  the,  441. 
Handera,  a  joubmbt  io^  446. 
Manna  of  Aostralia,  tbe,  309. 
MannfiMtnree,  protectif*  dnties  imIm 

tained  on,  122  H  »eq. 
Manufacturing  borou^is,  Tiewi  of  ility 

regardini^  war,  1. 
Mabt,  Quexn,  614. 
Majence,  enieltiea  acaintt  tbo  Jeim  tA^ 

59& 
Mediterraneaoy  skeiehee  on  tlie,  747. 
Melbourne,  the  priee  ftf  gold  at,  208. 

MXTBICK*S    F&AOnOAL  WOBKIVO  OV  tBM 

CHUBOH  OF  Sfadt,  rcricw  of,  711. 
Milk,  the  adnlterationt  of;  485. 
MiUtary  stations  in  Great  Britain,  giiii- 

sons  required  for,  11. 
Military  stores,  deflmoelssB  state  of  tor 

depots  of,  16. 
Militia^  Talne  of,  againsl  aa  iaTadiiif 

force,  19  ti  ieq. 
Militia  bill.  Lord  Derbj^  18. 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  isittiks  on,  184 

0t  M?.,  873  4t  $tq. 
Missions,  Australian,  805. 
Mob,  a  French  and  £n|^  ^MMtMm 
'  between,  898. 
Moncrieif,  Sir  Harry,  sketch  of,  hf  ] 

Cockbum,  27  L 
Monetary  cri8f% 

supply  of  gold  vu, . 
Montgomery,  Robert^  h«4  tass  ol^  81ft  - ' 

MOOB  AND  THI  LOOH,  TB%  S18. 

Moore,  Jeffrey's  dotl  with,  38(M 
ticism  on,  467. 

MOBAL  FBOM  WaLMIB,  ▲,  680. 

Morning  Chronicle,  the,  on  ths  sIssiisBS^ 
257. 

Mukdt's  Oub  Anixpodm,  800. 

Municipalities,  the  Refonnsd,  inAato- 
ences  of,  beyond  their  own  pisihus, 
647. 

Murphy,  sergeant^  attaok  on  DiMMli  by, 
262  note. 

Muse,  the,  of  Poetry,  187. 

Mimic,  by  H.  O.  K.,  758. 

Musk  deer*  of  Nepanl,  the,  98; 

Mt  Dauqhtbb,  to,  by  H.  G.  K.,  61A. 

Mt  Novel,  ob  Ti 
Lin,  by  Piaistratus  Gaston,  Book  XI., 
chap.  xiii.,49--ohap*zlT.,56'*-o)ni».xr., 
57— chapu  zri.,  60— dbapb  SEfU.,  MSi  ■ 
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ohap.  It.,  886--ohapi.  t.,  841-slMip.  vi, 
848— ohap.  ^,  845^-oliap.  Tiii,  W-T- 
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xvi.,  506^hap.  xvii.,  507 — chap,  xviii., 

510 — chap.xix.,  576— chap,  xx.,  6S1 — 

chap,  xxi.,  58!> — chap,  xxii.,  592^-chap. 

xxiii.,  595 — chap,  xxir.,  653 — chap. 

XXV.,  054 — chap,  xxvi.,  663  —  chap. 

zxTii.,  666 — chap,  xxviii.,  669— chap. 

xxix.,  673— chap,  xxx.,  676. 
Naples,  reductions  in  the  tariff  of,  555. 
Napoleon,  position  of,  for  invading  Eng- 
land, compared  with  that  of  France  at 

present,  7. 
Nation  newspaper,  the,  on  the  state  of 

Ireland,  13. 
National  Assembly,  the  French,  729. 
Natioxal  defences,  our,  1. 
Navy,  the  British  and  French,  compara- 
tive effective  state  of,  17,  IS. 
Nebi  Effeudi,  an  Egyptian,  41U. 
Nepaul,  86. 

Netjitorians,  peculiarities  of  the,  181. 
Newdegatc,    Mr,  on   the   present   state 

of  the  balance  of  trade,  125 — on  the 

tariff  of  the  Zollverein,  557. 
New  South  Wale:),  sketches  in,  301~ef- 

fectd  of  the  discoveries  of  gold  on,  315. 
Newspapers,  attacks   of   tlie,   on   Lord 

Derby,  120. 
Nile,  the,  a  journey  up,  449. 
Norway,*  increased    stringency    of   the 

tariff  of,  565. 
Nnbia,  sketches  in,  451. 
Oliphant's  Journey  to  Katmandu,  retiew 

of,  86. 
Ophir  gold  diggings,  the,  311. 
Oribates,  by  H.  G.  K.,  757. 
Odr  Antitodes,  300. 
Our  National  DEFENcta,  1. 
Outali:<^i,  character  of,  081. 
Oxford,  Jeffrey  at,  275. 
Pacific  Ocean,  influence  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries on  the,  ^^. 
Palmerston,  lord,   views    of,   regarding 

the  National  defences,  8 — speech  of, 

on  his  re-election,  256. 
Panmure,  lord,  the  dinner  io,  at  Perth, 

639. 
Paper  currency,  efferti?  of  the  increased 

supply  of  gold  on,  205. 
Paradise  Lost,  remarks  on  the,  1 31  ef  ttq.j 

373  €t  ttq, 
Paris  on  the  Eve  of  the  Empikk,  724, 
PariK,  iiidiffercnoc  in,  as  to  politics,  725 

— the  coup  dVtat  of  December  in,  730. 
Parisian  eights  and    French   principles, 

review  of,  726. 
Parliament,  Lord  Jeffrey  in,  283. 
Punna,  reductions  in  the  tariff  of,  555. 
Patriotism,  contrast  between,  in  England 

and  the  United  States,  300. 
Peel,  Sir  Uobcrt,  view.-«  of,  regarding  the 

National    defences,   8— laudations    of 

him  by  the  Free-Traders,  440. 
Peclites,  unifersal  defeats  of  the,  in  the 

elections,  257— their  extinction  as  a 

•eparate  party,  369. 


Perfectibility,  JefiVey  on  th«  doelriM  oil 

276. 
Persia,  aketcheB  of  life,  fte.  in,  181. 
Perth,  the  Whig  gathering  at,  639. 
Philosophe  sons  let  Toita,  tkU  of  tha^ 

546. 
Picture-dealing,  the  ftuads  of,  439. 
Pilgrimage  of  thk  FLAOKLULsm,  tbe, 

596. 
Plague,  early  ravageB  of  the,  in  Enrope, 

697. 
Platipus  of  Australia,  the,  309. 
Poet,  the  great,  influence  of,  on  tha  Bft- 

tional  character,  397. 
Poetry,  the  muse  of,  187. 
Police,  the  native,  of  Aaatralia^  303. 
Pomp<fe  of  Cornell le,  the,  399. 
Population,  falling  off  in  the,  209. 
Poor  rates,  increased  amount  of,  nnider 

Free  Trade,  212. 
Popery,   alliance    between,  and    doao- 

cracy  in  Great  Britain,  114--oftiito 

of,  against  Lord  Derby,  358 — inflnenoo 

of,  in  Spain,  711 — intolerance  of,  to- 
ward   Protestantism  there,   712*-Dr 

Aiton  on,  754. 
I'opish  priesthood,  conduct  of  the,  with 

regard  to  the  Irish  eleotione,  360— thtir 

general  character  in  Spain,  715. 
Popish  traditions,  examples  of,  718. 
Popish  worship,  sketches  of,  in 

7 1 3  ft  fcq,  pauitiu 
Portugal,    increased    itringency  of   tho 

Tariff  of,  560. 
Potter,  Mr,  on  the  Tariff  of  tho  Zoll- 
verein, 558. 
Prairies,  life  in  the,  687. 
l*reacliing,  character  of,  in  Spain,  n6. 
Pr>:mier*s  present  rouTioif,  the,  364. 
Pre>idency,  the  contest  for  the^  in  tho 

United  States,  48. 
Press,  the  boastings  of  the,  441. 
Prices,  effects  of  the  increased  onpfly  of 

gold  on,  204. 
Producing  classes,  effects  of  the  ii 

supply  of  gold  on  the,  206. 
Profanity,  prevalence  of,  in  Popld 

tries,  717. 
Property,  depreciation   of,   in    Irolaad, 

2)4. 
Protestantism,  views  of  Lord  Dofh/y  Ao. 

on,  120— intolerance  with  which  traalod 

in  Spain,  712. 
Prussia,  the  restrictive  tariff  of,  636. 
Ptarmigan  shooting,  on,  229. 
Puff  off  Pernaxbuco,  the,  735. 
Purgatory,  a  Spanish  sermon  on,  717.  ' 
Pyramids,  sketches  of  the,  by  Dr  AilOB, 

748  —their  ascent,  and  Tieir  ttom  thoB, 

749. 
QcEEX  Mart,  614. 
Radicals,  alliance  of,  with  tho 

114. 
Rajeb,  Sheik,  452. 
Hank,  sale  of,  in  China,  I0& 
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Ras  Alj,  an  AbyBsinuui  ehief,  448. 

Red  Sea,  the  passage  of  the,  by  the  Is- 
raelites, 750. 

Refined  sugar,  importations  of,  into  Ans- 
tralia  fVom  Holland,  574. 

Registration,  negleet  of,  by  the  Conser- 
Tatires,  130. 

Religion,  an  American  on  the  state  of,  in 
France,  and  its  efibcts,  726. 

Residence  and  Rambles  in  Australia, 
A,  300. 

Restrictive  Tariffs  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, THE,  554. 

Richeliea,  the  cardinal,  connection  of 
Comeille  with,  ilO  et  tra. 

Rifle  clubs,  tme  value  of  the,  1 9. 

Robber  knights  of  Germany,  the,  596. 

Rogers,  Jeffirey's  criticism  on,  470. 

Roman  States,  redactions  in  the  Tariff  of 
the,  555,  556. 

Romans,  the,  as  represented  in  Comeille, 
399. 

Rome,  Dr  Aiton*s  picture  of,  756. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  factions  condnei  of, 
as  regards  the  Militia  bill  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  national  defences,  8— causes 
of  the  fall  of  his  ministry,  1 14 — gene- 
ral reriew  of  his  career,  1 15— his  sub- 
serrience  to  the  Manchester  school, 
1 1 7 — remarks  on  his  speech  on  his  re- 
election for  London,  256 — his  former 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  Com 
Laws,  and  against  their  abolition,  855 
— manifesto  issued  by  him,  685 — be  is 
not  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party, 
637 — his  speech  at  the  dinner  to  Lora 
Panmure  at  Perth,  639. 

Rasfiis,  a  Poliuh  deserter^s  narrative  of 
his  flight  from,  into  Turkey,  169  e^  seo. 
— increaned  stringency  of  the  Tariff  of, 
564. 

Sacred  Company,  the,  among  the  Carliats, 
717. 

.St  Michael's  CaTe,Oibraltar,  legend  of,  721. 

St  Philomena,  the  legend  of,  728. 

Salamanca,  present  state  of,  and  Uh  of 
the  students,  717. 

Sandwich  Islands,  emigrations  of  Chineie 
to  the,  101. 

Sardinia,  reductions  in  the  Tariff  of, 
555,  556. 

Saremba,  John,  a  Pole,  adventures  of, 
169  €t  $eq. 

Scotland,  increase  of  Popery  in,  714. 

Sea  luch,  fl»hing  in  the,  222. 

Sea  trout,  flshiog  for,  228. 

Sennaar,  sketches  in,  451. 

Seville,  sketches  of  Popish  worship,  &e. 
in,  720. 

Shakspkarb,  Guizot*s,  897. 

Shakspeare,  influence  of  the  works  of,  on 
the  national  character  of  England,  400 
—sketch  of  his  life,  Ac,  404. 

Shelburae,  the  eari  of,  speech  of,  on  the 
ministry,  255. 


Shepherds,  Anatralian,  806. 

Shipping,  eilbcts  of  the  large  eaigralion 
on,  214— the  recent  advances  of  Freneh, 
562  0t  stf^— the  laws  of  the  Uniitd 
Stotes  with  regard  to  it,  567  ^ap- 
parent prosperity  of  it  from  emigration, 
572. 

Shiras,  the  sabre  blades  of,  180. 

Shnkuries,  sketches  among  the,  455. 

Sigmund  von  Birfcen,  account  of  the  ra- 
vages of  the  plague  during  the  four- 
teenth century  by,  597. 

Silk  trade,  increase  of  the,  with  France, 
592. 

Sioux,  sketches  of  the,  684. 

Slavery,  sketches,  Ac.  of,  in  the  United 
States,  and  means  for  its  amelioration, 
689. 

Slavery  question,  state  of  parties  on  the, 
in  the  United  States,  46. 

Smith's  Four  years'  residence  at  Nepaal, 
review  of,  86. 

Smollett,  picture  of  the  Amerieaa  ladiaaa 
from,  685. 

Sonlt,  marshal,  his  collection  of  Mnrilloe, 
and  how  they  were  obtained,  489. 

Southey,  Jeflk«y's  eritieian  on,  470. 

Souvestre,  Emiie,  the  works  of,  546. 

Spain,  the  cbubcb  of,  711. 

Spain,  the  forsMr  greatness  of,  oontiatttd 
with  its  present  state,  445— 4iiertMed 
restrictiveness  of  the  tariff  of,  687— 
her  oapabilities,  former  tmp^Gfv,  aad 
complete  decay,  711 — power  of  Popuj 
in,  io.— prevalence  of  infldelity  in,  718 
— growing  desire  for  the  Bible  la,  719. 

Spectator  newspaper,  attaok  on  Lord 
Derby  by  the,  856. 

Sporting,  exaggerations  of,  219. 

Sportsman,  the  training  of  the,  220. 

Squatting  districU  in  New  South  Wali% 
the,  801. 

Stael,  Madame  de,  Jeffrey  on,  276. 

Stage,  decreasing  influence  of  the,  897. 

Stamboul,  a  joubhbt  raoM,  to  Tabmi, 
168. 

Sterne,  Jefl^y's  eritieiam  oa,  471. 

Stoekmen  of  Australia,  the,  807. 

Strasbourg,  craelties  against  the  Jtwt 
at,  598. 

Strathbogie  ease,  the,  820. 

SniCELAJfD*^  Life  op  Qobbt  Makv, 
614. 

Student  lifo  in  Spain,  717. 

Stflrmer,  eonnt,  Austrian  «iTOy  at  Oos- 
Btaatinople,  167. 

Sudan,  sketches  in,  446. 

Sugar,  Inewassd  Importatioas  of  ftttiia. 
into  Grsat  Britain,  218— ^oaiUito^  af 
reflned,  Imported  from  HoUaad  lata 
Australia,  674. 

SvLuvAii*^  Rambus  in  Noam  avd 
SouTB  Ambbica,  880. 

SvmiBB,  from  the  Gerauui,  by  H.  0.  Ki, 
616. 
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Sapentition,  profitnities  of,  717. 
Svredcn,  increased  reBtriotireaess  of  the 

Uriifof,5G4. 
Swift,  Jeffrey's  criticiinn  on,  471. 
Sydney,  effects  of  the  Gold  disooTeries 

on,  315. 
Tabriz,  sketches  of,  179. 
Tariff,  views  of  parties  in   the  United 

States  on  the,  45. 
Tariffr,  the  restrictive,  of  foreign 

countries,  554. 
Tariffd  of  various  countries,  comparison 

ofthe,  120\ 
Taxes,  anioant  of,  repealed  before  and 

since  Free  Trade,  21G  <t  Mry. 


tire  SlaTe  Bill,  691— tdamttoa  b 

contrasted  with  Fnuiee,  727. 
Urania  of  Milton,  the,  138. 
Villiers,  Mr,  the  motion  of,  785. 
Virgin,  a  proceeiioii  of  the,  at  Milage 

7 1 3— reverence  paid  the,  in  Spaia.  71% 

721. 

Vox  CLAMANTIB  IK  IBEMO,  bj  H.  6.  K^ 

513, 

W.  G.  A.,  the  Grander*!  3Amk   fej, 

372. 
Wagner,  Moritz,  Reibb  rack  ^■— ""^ 

&c.,  by,  reviewed,  IC3. 
Walheii,  a  moral  from,  630. 
War,  views  of  the  boroughs  reganU^^  1« 


Times  newspaper,  the,  on  the  effects  of     Wedi,  king  of  Sennaar,  452. 


the  currency  measures  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  2U3 — on  the  effects  to  be  antici- 
pated from  the  increase  in  the  supplies 
of  gold,  204 — on  the  elections,  255 — 
on  the  results  of  the  elections,  2^14 — 
misstatements  of,  regarding  the  Maga- 
zine and  the  protection  queiJtion,  354 — 
attacks  on  Lord  Derby  by,  i6. — on  the 
Irish  elections,  300 — on  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  517. 

Tiverton,  the  election  for,  256. 

Trade,  present  state  of,  125. 

Trial  by  Jury,  the  habit  of  boasting  re- 
garding, 4;i2. 

Troad,  tf ketch  of  the,  by  Dr  Aiton,  754. 

Turkey,  present   anomalies  of  dress  in, 

1  (lO. 

Turks,  honesty  of  the,  4^8. 

Turon  gold  digging.'^,  the,  ^^12. 

Tuscany,  reductions  in  the  tariff  of,  ^^to. 
.'i5(>. 

Two  Mottoes,  the,  a  tale,  by  Emilc  Sou- 
veatro,  547. 

Two  Sicilies,  reductions  in  the  tariff  of 
the.  555. 

Uiiele  Tom'tf  Cabin,  remark.s  on,  (ISO. 

Undertakers,  frauds  of,  ^'-il. 

Unioni.'rt.s  party  of  the,  in  the  United 
States,  4(;. 

Unite<l  State?,  pre-ent  state  of  parties, 
politic-,  vVc<'.,  in  the,  45—  protective 
syMeni  of  the,  21  'S  -piH^uliarities  of  the 
patriotism  of  tlio,  ^fiio  — the  hribit  of 
national  boasting  in,  4.'t'J — incrt-a.-od 
restril*tivi■ll«'^s  of  tlieir  tariff,  5 •J5—in- 
creai^e  of  their  cotton  manufactures, 
5G«»— the  muiii«-ipa]ities  of  the,  <I41'- 
aketchoij  of  rlavery  in,  ^i^il — the  Fugi- 


Weedon,  defenceless  state  of,  16. 

WKl.LINtiToN,  THE  DUKE  OF,  THE 
OF,  517. 

Wellington,  the  duke  of,  reflectiaoi 
gested  by  his  death,  630,  651. 

Wkknk,  F.,  U£Ise  nach  Hanokba,  tov 
by,  446. 

Weme,  Dr  Joseph,  death,  fte.,  •(  446. 

West  Indies,  ruined  oonditioBeflha.nS 
— dishtmest  policy  which  haa  baia 
pursued  toward  them,  442. 

Wheat,  diminished  produce  oi,  fai  Gnai 
liritain,  211,215. 

Whig  ministry,  cause  of  the  fUl  af  fhib 
114. 

Whig<«,  failing  consideration  ef  the,  11% 
0:i7>- their  virtual  eztineMaa  aa  ft 
party,  1 10 ^system  to  be  fbBovaA 
with  regard  to  them  at  the  alcelitHL 
1 1 7 — tlieir  conduct  toward  the  drite  af 
Wellington  throughout  his  career,  ffl7 
— tlieir  virulence  against  Lord  Dcfffc^a 
ministry,  G^iO. 

Whigs,  tHI»  party  called,  in  the  Ualiti 
States,  4G. 

Wild-fowl  shooting,  on,  233. 

Wild  goat,  chase  of  the,  231. 

Wilkes  Mi'*'*.  Jef!Vvy*s  marrUfe  to,  91. 

Wi>]vi>s,  attacks  fh>m,  in  ArmeBta,  178b 

Wood,  Sir  C,  support  of  G^bdea  t^a  Ml^ 
•JfJJ. 

Woolwich,  defenceless  rtate  of,  16. 

Wordsworth,  Jeffrey's  criticim  aa,  MK 

Yeomanry,  inefficiency  of  the,  in  tha 
1:5. 

Zollverein,  restrictive  tariff  of  tha.  fML 

/iirich,  cruelties  against  the 
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